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8;n,anialand StO 

67Ta,ftclW 201 

S]maiu«,N.Y SOI 

STTftciue,  SldlT 261 

Sjrift 243 

ByriaoLangnagaandUtentan...  SSS 

BytlDM 268 

Byrinx 268 

Syrtis  Major  and  Minor SIS 

Bvru^  Punliua,  aeo  PnbUoa  STTua. 

Szalay,  Ltol6 260 

Bitehtajrl,  latTtn,  Coont 260 

Baendin 270 

Bxaklera,  aeo  TraoaylrsDia. 

Biemere,  Bertalan 270 

8Mniei«,Fil< 270 

Biemara,  Miklia 270 

8ilgUgoU,J6iaef. S70 


T 270 

Tabaaeo STt 

Tabornaele STl 

TabemaeUs,  Faaat  of. STl 

Taboo 2n 

Tabor,  Monnt STl 

Taborltaa,  ua  Boai. 

Tabrli S7S 

Taeamahac,  See  Poplar. 

Tadtaa,  Cains  Comalina STS 

Theitoa,  Marcni  Clandlna STS 

Tidmor,  aee  PalmTra. 
Tadpole,  no  Fioc. 

Twr. .T 278 

TBDamm 978 

Tafllet,  a  district 278 

Tafllet,atown 278 

Taganroit 278 

TacUonU  Marie S7S 

Tagna  Plant,  see  Palm. 
Tagnan,  eee  Plying  B<intrreL 

Tagna Sit 

Tahiti,  aee  Society  Islands. 
TaiUandier,  Beni  Oaapard  Emaat..  9T4 

TaUorBlid 274 

Taine,  HIppolyte  Adolphe 274 

Talarem  do  la  Beyna 274 

Talbot  co.,Md. 974 

Talbot  CO.,  Oa. 974 

Talbot,  SUu 974 

Talc,  aee  Bteattta. 

Talent 276 

Talfbsid,  Sir  Thomaa  Noon 97S 

Taliaeotlua,  Oaqiaro 278 

TUiaferroco 976 

Talleain 976 

Talipot  tnt,  aee  Palm. 

Taliaman 976 

IMladegaao. 278 

Tallahaaaee 976 

Tallahatchie,  a  river ?T6 

TalUhatehle  CO. 976 

TaUapooea,  a  river STT 

Tallapooaa  CO. 97T 

Tallart,  Camllle  de  bi  Baome,  Connt 

de STT 

Tallcyrand-Pirigord,  Charlea  Man- 

rice,Prinoede 977 

Talllen,  Jean  Lambert 979 

Tallmadge,  Beijamin 279 

Tallmadge,  James,  LL.D 272 

Tallow 279 

TallowTree 280 

Talma,  Francoia  JcMph 280 

Talmnd 280 

Tama  CO. 281 

Tamaqua 981 

Tamarind  Tree 981 

Tamarisk 281 

Tamaulipaa 281 

Tambourine 289 

TambOT,  a  goremmeot 989 

TamboT,  a  city 989 

Tambnrini,  Antonio 989 

Tamerlane,  Me  Timoar. 

Tampico 989 

Tm.. SSS 


tkQt 

Tanacer < SSS 

Tauos,  aee  Don. 

Taaered SSS 

Taney  ea 284 

Tanoy,  Boger  Brooke 984 

Tangent 284 

Tangier 984 

Taqjore,  a  district S84 

Tantore,  a  city S84 

TannahlU,  Bobert S8ft 

Tannic  Add SSS 

Tanning,  see  I.eather. 

Tansy SSS 

Tantalum,  see  Colamblom. 

Tontolns S8B 

Taos  CO 285 

Tapestry  288 

Tapeworm,  see  Entosoa. 
Tapioca,  Me  Cassara. 

Tapir 2ST 

Tappan,  David,  S.D. 281 

Tappan,Heni7  Philip,  DJ>.,U,.D.  28T 

Tar 287 

Tar,ariver 288 

Taranto 288 

Toranto,  Dnke  ot,  SM  Macdonald. 

Tarantula SSO 

Tarascon 2S9 

Tardlgradea,  SM  Bloth. 

Tare 938 

Tare  and  Tret SM 

Tarentnm,  Me  Taranto. 

Targuma ISO 

Tarfia 290 

Tarleton,  Bansastre SSO 

Tam SSO 

Tam.et-Oaronne 890 

Tsmow,  Fanny 991 

Tarpeia 991 

Tarqnln,LneiaaTarqttininaPriaena  291 
Tarquin,  Ludns  Tarqnlniua  Bnper- 

bus 291 

Tarragona,  a  province 999 

Tarragona,  a  town 999 

Titnantco, 299 

Tarrytowtt 999 

Tariblah 292 

Tkrsna 999 

Tartaglia,  NIeolo 298 

Tartar 288 

Tartar,  Cream  ot  see  Cream  of  Tar- 
tar. 

Tkrtar  Emetic ,. 298 

TartaricAdd 298 

Tartara 294 

Tartarna 980 

Tartary 996 

Tartinl,  OIUMppe 996 

Taschercao,  Jules  Antolne 996 

TMhkond 996 

Tumon,  Abel  JonsMD 996 

Tasmania 998 

Toaso,  Bernardo 997 

Tasso,  Torquato 99T 

Taasoni, Alescondro ,....  800 

Taste.  In  philoouphy,  SM  .fisthetica, 
and  Beauty. 

Taste,  In  physiology 801 

Tate,  Nahum 809 

Tatlan SOS 

Tatina,  Achillea,  see  Achillea  Tatlua. 

Tatnslloo. 80S 

TatU 809 

Tattler 809 

Tattooing 804 

Tauchnlu,  Kari  Christian  Philipp.  804 
Tanchnltz.  Christian  Berahard....  804 

Tauler,  Juhann 304 

Tanntnn,  Masa. 804 

Tannton.Eng. 805 

Tannos  Movntalns,aee'Westerwald. 

Tanrida 806 

Tauromenlnm 806 

Taurus 806 

Tautojt,  see  BUckflsh. 

Tavemler,  Jean  Bmtlate 806 

Ta»es 807 

Taxidermy JIJ 

Tay 811 

Taygetos,  see  Latonla. 

Taylor  co.,Va.  811 

Taylor  co.,  Oa. 811 
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Taylor  eo,  FbL Sit 

Taylor  eo,  TaxM SIS 

Tkylorea,  Ky. SIS 

Taylor  oo.,  Iowa SIS 

Taylor,  Bayard SIS 

Taylor,  Brook SIS 

Taylor,  Orarge 81S 

Taylor,  Henry 818 

Taylor,  Iiaoc 818 

Taylor,  Ann  (Itn.  OlHwrt) 814 

Taylor,  Jane 8U 

IVrlor,    btdore    Mrerln    Jnattn, 

Baron 814 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  D.D. SM 

Taylor,  John 818 

Taylor,  John,  D.D. 815 

Taylor,  John 816 

Taylor,  Nathantel  VlUlam,  D.D. . .  816 

Taylor,  Richard 818 

Taylor,  Richard  Cowling Sit 

Taylor,  Stephen  17UUain,U.D....  SIT 

Taylor,  Thomas SIT' 

Taylor,  Tom SIT 

Taylor,  William SIT 

Taylor,  WUUam  CDoka,  LL.D. ....  SIT 

Taylor,  Zachirr 818 

Taxcwell  col,  Va. S2S 

Tuewell  CO.,  lU SiS 

Tchad,  Lake 8SS 

TchemlgoT,  a  goTemment SSS 

TohemlgoT,  a  town SSS 

TcbUiatchsi  Peter 823 

Tea 828 

Tea,  PaTWiiay,  see  Hotly. 

Teachers' Instltate 828 

Teak  Wood 828 

Teal 828 

Te»™ 829 

Teasel 880 

Tecamseh 880 

Teeth 880 

Teeth,  Mineral,  see  Denttstiy. 
Ten,  Benjamin  Franklin,  D.D., 

LLD../: 881 

Teflis,  see  TUUs. 

Tegea SSS 

Tegn6r,  Eealas SSS 

Tehama  00 SSS 

Teheran SSS 

Tehnantepee,  a  territory 882 

Tebnantepee,  a  town 888 

Telgnmonth,  John  Shore,  Baron . .  888 

Toledu 888 

Telegraph 888 

TeIeky,LasiI«,  Count SM 

Telemaehns 84T 

Teleoeanms 84T 

Telescope 84T 

TeUalreo. 898 

Telford,  Thomas SB8 

Ten,Wimam 898 

Tell-tale,  see  Tattler. 

Tetlurlum SBS 

Telln^  see  Terra. 

TemeSTir SSS 

Tempo 890 

Temperament 860 

Temperance  Societies,  see  Absti- 
nence, Total. 
Tempentnre,  see  Climate. 

Templais 882 

Temple,  Richard  OrenTtlle,  Earl..  808 

Temple,  Sir  William 868 

Tenant,  see  Lease,  and  Tenure. 

Tenssserim  Provinces 8U 

Tench 865 

Tencin,  Clsodine  Alexandrine  Qui- 

rinde 865. 

Tender 866 

Tendon 86T 

Tenedoe 88T 

Tenerant,  Pletro 86T 

TcnerUft 863 

TenIer^  David,  the  elder 86S 

Tenters,  David,  the  younger 8(W 

Tenison,  Thomas 86S 

Tennant,  William 868 

Tennemaan,  Wilhelm  Gottlieb 86t 

Tennent,  Gilbert 860 

Tennent,  William 860 

Tennent,  Sir  James  Emerson 860 

Tennessee 8T0 
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Tennessee  Slrer SIS 

Tennis ST5 

Tennyson,  Allied 8T6 

Tenor 8TS 

Tenreo 8T8 

Tenaas  parish 8T8 

Tent 8T8 

Tenterden,  Lord,  see  Abbot,Charles. 

Tenure ST> 

Teocalll,  see  Mexloa 

Teoa 881 

Tcphroala 881 

Teplltx,  see  TiipUtl. 
Tequendama,  Falls  of,  see  Bogota. 

Teraphim SSS 

Teratology,  see  Monster. 

Terbaig,<a«rBid 882 

Tereeira 882 

Terceira,  Count  of  TUIaflor,  Duke 

of. SSS 

Teredo,  see  Ship  Worm. 

Terence 882 

Terminus 888 

Termites 888 

Tern 8S4 

Temaax,  OuOlattme  Louis,  Baron.  SSS 

Temanz,  Henri 886 

TemI 886 

Terpaader 886 

TenMlebore 886 

Terra  886 

Terra  Cotta 886 

Terra  del  Fuego 88T 

Terrapin 887 

Terre  Bonne  parish SM 

TerreHaote 888 

TcrreUco. 888 

Terrestrial  Uapietiaoi,sea  Magnet- 

Ism,  TerrestriaL 

Terrier 888 

Tertiariaos 880 

Tertulllan 880 

Teroel,  a  provinoe 880 

Teniel,atawn 890 

Teasin,  see  Tieioo. 
Testament,  see  WflL 
Testament,  Old  and  New,  see  Bible. 
Testimony,  see  Evidence. 

Teetudlnsta 800 

Tetanus SOS 

Tctrachord 804 

Tetzel,  Johann 804 

Tenccr,  a  Trojan  king 804 

Teuoer,  a  Grecian  hero 804 

Teutonic  Knights^  Order  of. 804 

Teutons 805 

Texss 805 

Tezssooi, 406 

Texei 406 

Tescooo 40T 

Thacher,  Jamea,  M.D. 40T 

Thacber.  Peter,  D.D. 40T 

Thaeher,  Samuel  Oooper 40T 

Thackeray,  William Hakepeaee...  40T 

Thaer,  Albreeht 400 

Thais... 410 

Tbalberg,  SIgismond 410 

Thaler 410 

Thalea 410 

Thalia 410 

Thames,  a  river  of  Conneetiout....  410 
Thames,  ariver  of  Canada  West...  411 

Thames,  a  river  of  Eoglsnd 411 

Thane 4U 

Thuiet,Isleor. 411 

Thasos 41S 

Thatcher,  Beqjamia  Buasey 418 

Thayer,  Sylvanus , . 412 

TheatJnes A...  412 

Theatre 418 

Theb<»,aeltyofEgypt 415 

Thebes,  a  dty  of  Greeoo 416 

Theft,  see  Larceny. 

Tbclne,  see  CalTelne,  and  Tea. 

Thelncr,  Augiuttn 4IT 

Thelner,  Johann  Anton 41T 

Thelss 418 

Thelwall,  John 418 

Themis 418 

Tbemlstocles 418 

ThtaanLIxniis Jacques, Baron....  420 
Theobald,  Lewis 420 
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Theoerltn* 420 

Theodolite 420 

Theodora,  see  Jnstinlaa. 

Tbeodoret 421 

Theodoric 421 

Theodorua,  King  of  Abyssinia ^S 

Theodosins,  a  Roman  general 4S2 

Theodosins  L,  the  Great 428 

Theocnls 424 

Tbeofogy 424 

Tbeophrastos 4S4 

TheiB 425 

Thcramenes 426 

Theresa,  Maria,  see  Maria  Theresa. 

Theresa  of  Jesus.  Saint 426 

Thermaic  Giill^  see  Salonica. 

Thermo-Eloctrielty 426 

Thermometer 42T 

Thermopylie 4S1 

Th6n>lgne  de  Miricour^  Anne  Jo- 
seph  4SS 

TheaeuB 4SS 

Thesi([er,  Sir  Frederlo 488 

ThesplB 48S 

TbeaealoDiana,  Epistles  to  the 488 

Theasalontca,  see  Salonicsk 

Theasaly 4S4 

TheUs 484 

Tbivenot,  Jean  de 484 

ThIbantIV 486 

Thibaut,  Anton  Friedrleh  Justus..  485 

Thibet 485 

Thick-Knee 4ST 

Thierry,  Jacques  Nicolaa  Augustln  4ST 
Thierry, AmjdieSlmonDomlnlque  488 

Thiers,  Louis  Adolpbe 488 

Thiersch,  Friedrleh  Wiihelm 480 

Thiersch,  Bombard 440 

Thllo,  Johann  Karl 440 

Thimble 4M 

Thimbleberry,  see  Baspbonr. 

ThlonvlUo , 440 

Third  Estate,  see  Tiers  StaL 

Thirlwall,  Connop,  D.D 440 

Thirst 441 

Thlsbe,  see  Pyramns  and  llilsbe. 

Tbisted,  Waldemar  Adolf. 44t 

Thistle 44S 

Thistle.  Order  of  the 44S 

Tholuck.  Friedrleh  August,  D.D. . .  44S 

Tbom,James 44S 

Thom,  William 448 

Thomandcr,  Johan  Henrik 44S 

Thomoseo. 444 

Thomas,  Antolne  Ltonard 444 

Thomas,  Christiana  of  St,  see  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thorns*. 

Thomss,  Frederic  WilUam 444 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  LL.D. 444 

Tbomaa,  Saint 444 

Thomas  i  Kempis,  see  Kempis. 
Thomas  Aquinss,  see  Aqalnaa. 
Thomaala*  (Thomas),  CErlstlaa ...  445 

Thomaston 446 

Thomists,  see  Aquinas. 
Thompson,  AngaBtusCharleaJ>.D.  445 
Tbompeon,  Beqjamln,  see  Bum- 
ford. 

Thompson,  Daniel  Pieiee 445 

Thompson,  Jacobt 446 

Thompson,  John  B. 446 

Thompson,  Joseph  Parrish,  D.D...  446 

Tboippson,  Robert  Anchor 446 

Thompson,  Tbomss  Perronet 446 

Thompson,  Waddy 44T 

Thompsiin,  William 44T 

Thompson,  Zadoc 44T 

Thoma,  William  John 44T 

Thomson,  Anthony  Todd 44T 

Thomson,  Mrs.  A.  T. 448 

Thomson,  Charles 448 

Thomson,  Edward,  DJ>. 448 

Thomson,  Jamea 448 

Thomson,  Thomas 4tf 

Thor 44S 

Thorax 440 

Thorbecke,  Johannes  Rudolph....  460 

Thoreau,  Henry  David 450 

Thorild.  Thomas 450 

Thorkelln,  Grim  Jonsson 450 

Thorlscliu,  Skule  Thordsea 460 

Thorladus,  Borge 450 
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,i<M 400 

Ttorn 4U 

Thorn  Appla,  ae«  Dctuim. 
TterabMlL  flas  Bay. 

ThorahUl,  Sir  June* 491 

Tboraloa,  BooneU 4fil 

Tkorawen,  Jane*  Hearj,  D.D 4M 

TharoaghBaH tfS 

TVoroa(:hwort,  tea  Bonnet. 

TWarpe,  Bn^amln 488 

Tkarpe,  Thomaa  Baan 4U 

nanraldaan,  Albart  Bartal 4iS 

Tkon,  Jaaqaea  Augusta  da 4M 

Than,  Fnafoia  Aognita  da 4M 

nenan,  lee  Da  Fetlt-TlmDan. 

TboBTaaei,  Edoaaid  Antotne 4M 

Thnaa 4B4 

Tknle,  laa  FfanzL 

niatbar,  aaa  Tbrnah. 

Thnarboloa,  Tynnt  of  UUatiu. . .  499 

nncrbolna^  an  Athcnlaa 499 

Tfencrbnlaa.'IVnuitofSrnenM..  469 
nsaa^iuanoa,  IjULa,  aea  Hannibal, 

sad  Penigia. 
nmd.  aea   Cotton  Vamifketare, 

and  JUnen. 
nnad  Worm,  lee  Entoxoa, 

nrcatadnir  Ijaitera 494 

Ttnaltcr,  ace  Bliark. 

TteaUag  llaehlna 49< 

Tlrtft 49T 

TtaaduBartoa  eo 4ST 

niaemortoii,airNlebolaa 45T 

IfcnA 4Sr 

nanuL  sea  Than,  Jaeque*  As- 

fwtBdau 

Tkaejdldaa 49» 

T»a«s 4S» 

Itala 4(0 

Tkimnal,  Morfts  Aagnit  Ton 4<0 

Tkaabaig;  Out  Petar 4(0 

Ikaadar,  see  ligbtoin^ 

Tkai^ra 4(1 

Tlmnacia 401 

Ttariav,  Edwaid,  Lord 4(1 

Tkara  and  Tub,  •*•  P<Mt 

naiaday 4(S 

nantoa  cOb 4(8 

T^nataa,  aaa  Atraoa. 

Tkjiatim» 4« 

T^na 4M 

Tkrnia*  Oland 4tS 

TtnnU  &land 4« 

TUiaaateo 4(4 

Item 4M 

narcOs 4(4 

Ttaldl.  P«Dc«rino 4(4 

llbbaaa,  aee  Tnarieks. 

l»«r 4(4 

IBiwIaa,  ac«  Ocnneaatctli. 

lAcfisa 4(5 

Tlb«t.aaa  Thibet 

TBmOu,  Alblos 4M 

l&ar,  ae«  TlrolL 

Ik  DaatoBreox,  lea  NenralgliL 

Bctaa , .TTT....  4Kt 

Ihk,  aaa  Epizoa. 

TlckcO,  Thomaa 4ST 

Vckaor,  Gaarge 4(T 

noandtraa • 4(8 

TI4»...T?7. 4(0 

Ikek.  ChrfeUan  Friaderieh 47T 

1kek.I«dwl|t 4TT 

^Dietrloh 4T8 

.Frladrteh 4T8 

B,  SnitaT  Nlkolaua tXt 

lladfa,  Chilatiwh  Aofut 419 

~-     *"***      479 

4T» 

4W 

, 4T» 

480 

rOat 480 

r  Moth,  ae«  Moth. 

,  Marr  (Blaekfcrd) 481 

laal... 481 

Dp* 48» 

5g*'-:::::::::::;::::::;:;:::S 

""  .WlUiam 488 
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TlHsmont,  Lonii  SibaaUcn  la  Bain 

da 488 

Tiller,  Me  Btearing  Apparatnn 

Tlllocta.  Alexander,  IX.D. 488 

TlUotinn,  Jobn 484i 

Tilly,  John  TzerUas,  Coant  of ... .  4S4 

Tilalt 485 

Tlmanthea 489 

Timber,  see  Wood. 

Tlmba,Jobn 485 

TImbaetoo 485 

Timolaoa 485 

Ttmon 48T 

Timor 4ST 

Ttmothaus 4ST 

Timothy 488 

Timotby,  Epistles  to 488 

Timothy  Grais 489 

Tlmour 4SS 

Tin 490 

Tlnamou 49( 

Tlnctura 497 

Tindal,  Matthew 49T 

Tlndale,  William,  see  Tyndale. 

Ting-hai 49T 

Tintoretto,  n 49T 

Tioga  CO.,  N.T... 488 

Tioga  CO.,  Penn. 498 

Tippah  00. 499 

Tippecanoe,  a  rlrar 499 

TippecBOoa  CO. 499 

TIpiMiiOT 499 

Tippoo  Boltaa 499 

Tipton  CO.,  Ind. BOO 

Tipton  00.,  Tenn. BOO 

Tlraboachl,  Oiiolamo BOO 

TIresias 900 

Tiiyns BOO 

Tlachbeln,  Johann  Helnrtefa BOO 

TItehbeIn,  Johann  Helnrlch  WU- 

belm BOO 

Ttschendorf,   Lobafott   Friedrtcb 

Konstantin 000 

Tishomingo  CO. BOl 

Tiasapbemes BOl 

Tlasot,  Simon  AndrA BOl 

TlUnium 809 

Titans  and  Tltanldes BOS 

Tithes 609 

Titian MS 

Titicaca,  Lake BOB 

TlUark BOB 

TlUes  of  Honor BOO 

Tltmonsa EOT 

Tittmann,  Johann  Angnst 909 

Titos  00 B09 

Titna,  a  Itoman  emperor 909 

Titus,  a  companion  of  Paul 610 

Titus,  Epistle  to 910 

TIroll 510 

Tlsseala,  a  territory 910 

Tlascala,  a  town 610 

TIemcen 911 

Toad 611 

Toad  Fish 918 

Tobacco 614 

Tobacco  Pipe,  sea  Pipe,  « 

Tobago 619 

TobIt 619 

Tobolsk,  a  goTemnmnt BSO 

Tobolsk,adty 6!0 

Tocantlns 920 

TooqncTlUe,  Alexis  Charles  Haori 

Clirelde 920 

Tod.  James 621 

Todd  CO.,  Ky. 621 

Todd«o.,Mnn. 621 

Todd,EU,M.D :..  681 

Todd,  Henry  John 981 

Todd,  John,  D.l>. 981 

Todd,  Bobort  BanUey 681 

Toddy  Tree,  see  Palm. 

Todieben,  Frands  Edwaid 629 

Todos  Santos 622 

Tody 622 

Tolua,  aee  Aqua  Tofkna. 

Toga 622 

Tobe 698 

Tokat 988 

Tokar 628 

TBkolyt,  Imre,  aee  Hnngaiy. 
T(iland,Jobn 688 
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Toldy,  Ferencx,  M.O. SM 

Toledo,  a  city  of  Ohio 684 

Toledo,  a  prorlnce 684 

Toledo,  a  city  of  Spain 624 

Tolland  ca 685 

ToUendal,  aee  Lally-ToUendaL 

Tollena,  Uendrik  Comellsioon 525 

Toltoca 526 

Tola,  Balsam  oi;  aee  Baliama 

Tomato 685 

Tomblgbea 620 

Tomllne,  OeoK* 52( 

Tommaaeo,  NIeolo 680 

Tompkinaoo. 681 

Tompkina,  Daulel  D. 68T 

Tomsk,  a  government 687 

Tom8k,aclty 68T 

Ton 68T 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe 628 

ToDgataboo,  see  Friendly  Islanda. 

Tongue 683 

Tonfo 620 

Tonns,  Charlotte  ElUabeth 629 

Tonqutn,  see  Anam. 

Tonquin,  enlf  of. BSO 

TonSls 680 

Tonstall,  see  Tunstall. 

Tonsure 680 

Tontine f. 680 

Tooele  00. 681 

Tooke,  John  Rome BSl 

Took^  WUUam  (two) 68t 

Tooke,  Thomas 689 

TooU,  a  gOTeniment 689 

Toola.aeity 688 

Toomosco. 589 

Toombs,  Bobert 689 

Toorklstan 688 

Topes 685 

Tophct 68< 

Toplody,  Aognstos  Uontsgue 63( 

TopllU B8« 

ToreOo,  Joai  Maria  Queypo   da 

Llano  Buixda  Saravia,  Count  of.  5S( 

ToifiBUs 68( 

Torgau 584 

Tontet 687 

Torlonia,  Family  of. 68T 

Tornado,  aee  Hurricane. 

Tornea,  a  river 58T 

Tomea,atown 687 

Toronto 58T 

Torpedo,  In  Ichthyology 689 

Torpedo,  In  military  aelenes  and 

pyrotechny 510 

Torquatus,  Tltas  Manllnt  Impario- 

sus 641 

Torqucmsda,Tamssde 541 

Torres  Vedras 541 

Torrey,  John,  M.D.,  LL.D. 541 
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SPmiTTTAT.THM 


SPmrnJALISM,  a  term  formerly  nsed  to 
demgnate  the  doctnnes  and  religious  life  of  a 
eUn  of  mjBtics  who  professed  to  be  under  the 
wnaible  gnidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  who 
were  diatingaished  bj  a  habit  of  spiritnalizing 
Uie  Sacred  Scriptures.     Jacob  Buhme,  Mme. 
Gayon,  Mgnel  de  Molinos,  and  Mme.  de  Bon- 
rignoD,  though  not  all  ostensibi;'  of  the  same 
OMnmanion,  are  representatires  of  the  some- 
what nnmerons  class  of  religionists,  particolar- 
ly  of  th«  17th  century,  to  whose  teachings  and 
practice  the  appellation  of  spiritnalism  has  been 
awlied.    Latterly,  however,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  the  word  has  been  employed 
exolusively  to  designate  the  belief  in  and  prao- 
tiee   of  open  interooorse  with  the   spiritual 
world.     This  alleged  intercourse  has  attained 
an  extraordinary  development  in  recent  times, 
and  especially  since  about  the  year  1848.    Al- 
though it  was  not  until  that  period  that  the  so 
eallea  spiritual  manifestations  assumed  a  form 
and  conspicnoosness  which  forced  them  into 
vniveraal  notice,  it  is  asserted  that  many  start- 
ling  instances   of  them,  as   precursors    and 
propfaeta  of  the  more   signal  wonders,   had 
been   in   the   course  of  development  during 
many  years  previous ;   and  that,  in  fact,  the 
spiritnalism  of  the  day  is  the  grO'Wth  of  a  cen- 
tnry.    "We  are  referred  to  the  alleged  fact  that 
100  years  ago  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  in 
fall  and  open  communication  with  the  spiritual 
world,  and  in  daily  converse  with  spirits  and 
■ngels,  with  all  the  familiarity  with  which  man 
eonverses  with  man.    There  is  also  a  tradition 
that  while  Swedenborg  was  on  his  deathbed, 
be  was  asked  by  a  Mend  whether  in  that 
solemn   honr  he  still  adhered  to  the  state- 
ments and  doctrines  set  forth  in  his  books; 
when  he  answered  emphatically  in  the  affirma- 
tive, adding  that  in  abont  80  years  from  that 
time  events  wonld  occur  that  would  greatly 
tend  to  bring  his  teachings  into  general  notice. 
It  is  noted  by  spiritualists  as  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  the  80  years  from  that  time  (1772) 
expired  in  1853,  at  which  time  the  {dieged 
fpnitnal  phenomena,   corroborating  in  many 
respects  what  Swedenborg  had  taught  oon- 
eoning  spirits  and  the  spiritnal  world,  were 
exciting  nniversal  attention.    In  his  book  on 

TOt.  XT. 1 


"Divine  Love  and  'Vnsdom"  (paragragh  267) 

Swedenborg  avers  that  a  man  in  whom  the 
spiritual  degree  of  the  mind  is  open  may  come 
into  angelic  wisdom  "  by  laying  asleep  the  sen- 
sations of  the  body,  and  by  influx  from  above 
at  the  same  time  into  the  spiritu^s  of  his 
mind." — Clairvoyance  appears  to  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern spiritualism,  and  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
latter,  to  be  complete,  must  include  some  no- 
tice of  the  former.    Jung-Stilling,  in  his  vari- 
ous writings  on  pneumatology  early  in  the 
present  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  notice  that  clairvoyants,  during  their  more 
exalted  states  of  eestasis,  professed,  with  what 
seemed  to 'him  satisfactory  evidence,  to  be  in 
converse    with    invisible   intelligences.     The 
same  claims  to   bpen  intercourse    with   the 
spiritnal  world,  with  many  phenomenal  evi- 
dences which  he  regarded  as  establishing  their 
truth,  were  afterward  noted  by  Dr.  Justinus 
Kerner,  and  detailed  at  large  ia  his  biography 
of  one  of  his  patients,  Frederica  Hauffe,  more 
familiarly  known  as  the  seeress  of  Prevorst, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  magnetic 
state  for  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  7 
years  of  her  life,  describing  tiie  persons  and 
repeating  the  language  of  what  she  represented 
to  be  spirits,  and  being  often  accompanied  with 
mystenons  rapping  sounds.    Many  similar  in- 
stances of  alleged  intercourse  with  the  invis- 
ible world  through  clairvoyance  subsequently 
occurred,  not  only  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  but  in  the  United   States;   but 
none  of  these  phenomena  were  of  so  remark- 
able a  character  as  those  presented  in  the 
case  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis.    (See  Davis^ 
Anbbew  Jaoksoit.)    Thrown  into  an  abnor- 
mal state  of  mind  and  body  by  the  process 
of  magnetism,   this  young  man,   while  pro- 
fessing to  be  in  immediate  converse  with  the 
spiritual  world,  dictated  a  large  8vo.  volnme 
which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Principles  of  Nature,  her  Divine  Bevelations, 
and  a  Voice  to  Mankind."    In  a  portion  of  this 
book  that  was  dictated  in  the  autumn  of  1846 
(pp.  675-'6)  the  entranced  author  distinctly 
predicted  that  the  communication  with  the 
spiritual  world  would  ere  long  assume  "the 
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form  of  a  living  demonstration."  The  Bame 
prediction  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  re- 
peated by  the  yonng  dairvoyant  in  his  inter- 
views with  his  visitors.  Mother  event  is 
Bpoken  of  as  possessing  some  rignificsnoe  in 
connection  with  this  history.  In  the  spring  of 
1843,  the  societies  of  Shakers  at  Kew  Lebanon 
and  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  and  several  other  com- 
mnnities  of  that  fraternity,  almost  simnltane- 
onsly  became  the  subjects  of  strange  psycho- 
logical experiences,  during  which  certain  of  the 
members  would  lose  all  personal  consciousness, 
while  influences  purporting  to  be  the  spirits  of 
persons  of  different  nations,  and  who  had  lived 
in  the  world  in  different  ages,  took  possession  of 
their  bodies,  and  spoke  throngh  their  vocal  or- 
gans. Shakers  who  personally  witnessed  these 
phenomena  describe  them  as  being  very  impres- 
sive, and  a  constant  burden  of  their  conununi- 
cations  was:  "Treasure  these  things  up  in 
your  hearts ;  say  nothing  of  them,  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  the  world's  people,  but  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  these  same  wonders  which 
you  now  behold  shall  be  witnessed  extensively 
in  the  world."  These  manifestations  continued 
for  a  year  or  more,  when  they  suddenly  ceased, 
the  alleged  spirits  bidding  the  "  brethren"  fare- 
well, with  a  promise  to  come  again  before  many 
years,  when  their  manifestations  should  be  ad- 
dressed not  merely  to  a  select  few,  but  to  tiie 
world  in  general. — The  commencement  of  the 
"  spirit-rapping"  phenomenon  was  as  follows : 
Some  time  in  the  year  1847  the  a^ntion  of 
Mr.  Michael  Weekman,  who  resided  inthelittie 
village  of  Hydesville  in  the  township  of  Arca- 
dia, Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  was  caUed  to  certain  rap- 
ging  sounds  upon  the  door  of  his  house,  which 
e  was  unable  by  the  most  diligent  efforts  to 
trace  to  any  visible  cause.  Mr.  Weekman  soon 
afterward  vacated  the  house,  and  the  family  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Fox  moved  into  it.  In  the  latter 
part  of  March,  1848,  this  family  was  startied 
by  mysterious  rappings  that  were  heard  night- 
ly upon  the  floor  of.  one  of  the  bedrooms,  and 
sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  house.  They 
endeavored  to  trace  the  sounds  to  their  cause, 
but  failed.  On  the  night  of  March  81,  having 
been  broken  of  their  rest  for  several  nighto 
previous,  they  retired  to  bed  earlier  than  nsual, 
hoping  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  without  dis- 
turbance. The  sounds,  however,  were  resum- 
ed, and,  occurring  near  the  bed  occupied  by 
two  of  the  daughters,  the  youngest  girl,  then 
about  10  years  old,  attempted  to  imitate  them 
by  the  snapping  of  her  fingers.  Whenever  she 
would  snap  her  fingers,  the  raps  would  imme- 
diately respond  by  the  same  number  of  sounds. 
One  of  the  girls  then  said :  "  Now  do  as  I  do ; 
count  1, 2,  8,  4,  6,  6,"  at  the  same  time  striking 
her  hands  together.  The  same  number  of  raps 
responded,  and  at  similar  intervals.  The  moth- 
er of  the  girls  then  said :  "  Count  10 ;"  and  10 
distinct  raps  were  heard ;  "  Count  16,"  and  that 
number  of  sounds  followed.  She  then  said : 
"Tell  ns  the  age  of  Cathy  [the  youngest  daugh- 
ter] by  rapping  one  for  each  year,"  and  the 


number  of  years  was  rapped  correctly.  Then, 
in  like  manner,  the  age  of  each  of  the  other 
children  was  by  request  indicated  by  this  in- 
visible agent.  Startled  and  somewhat  alarmed 
at  these  manifestations  of  intelligence,  Mrs.  Fox 
asked  if  it  was  a  human  being  that  was  making 
that  noise,  and  if  it  was  to  manifest  it  by  mak- 
ing the  same  noise.  There  was  no  sound.  She 
then  said:  "If  you  are  a  spirit,  make  two  dis- 
tinct sounds."  Two  raps  were  accordingly 
heard.  The  members  of  the  family  by  this 
time  had  all  left  their  beds,  and  the  house  was 
again  thoroughly  searched,  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore, but  without  discovering  any  thing  that 
could  explain  the  mystery;  and  after  a  few 
more  questions,  and  responses  by  raps,  the 
neighbors  were  called  in  to  assist  in  further 
efforts  to  trace  the  phenomenon  to  its  cause ; 
but  these  persons  were  no  more  successful  than 
the  family  had  been,  and  they  confessed  them- 
selves thoroughly  confounded.  For  several 
subsequent  days  the  village  was  in  a  turmoil 
of  excitement,  and  multitudes  visited  the  house, 
heard  the  raps,  and  interrogated  the  apparent 
intelligence  which  controlled  them,  but  without 
obtaining  any  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  agent, 
further  than  its  own  persistent  declaration  that 
it  was  a  spirit.  About  8  weeks  after  these  oc- 
currences, David,  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox, 
went  alone  into  the  cellar  where  the  raps  were 
then  being  heard,  and  said;  "If  you  are  the 
spirit  of  a  human  being,  who  once  lived  on  the 
earth,  can  you  rap  to  the  letters  that  will  spell 
your  name  ?  and  if  so,  rap  now  8  times."  Three 
raps  were  promptly  given,  snd  David  proceeded 
to  call  the  alphabet,  writing  down  the  letters 
as  they  were  indicated,  and  the  result  was  the 
name  "  Charles  B.  Kosma,"  a  name  quite  un- 
known to  the  family,  and  which  they  were 
afterward  unable  to  trace.  The  statement  was 
in  like  manner  obtained  from  the  invisible  in- 
telligence, that  he  was  the  spirit  of  a  peddler 
who  had  been  murdered  in  that  house  'some 
years  previous.  At  first,  we  are  told,  the  raps 
occurred  in  the  house  even  when  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fwrily  were  absent,  but  subsequent- 
ly they  occurred  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  younger  daughters,  Catharine  and  Marga- 
retta.  Soon  after  these  occurrences  the  taa- 
ily  removed  to  Rochester,  at  which  place  the 
manifestations  still  accompanied  them;  and 
here  it  was  discovered,  by  the  rappings  at  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  manner  before 
described,  that  different  spirits  were  apparently 
using  this  channel  of  communication,  and  that 
in  short  almost  any  one,  on  coming  into  the 
presence  of  the  two  girls,  could  get  a  commn- 
nication  from  what  purported  to  be  the  spirits 
of  his  departed  friends,  the  same  often  being 
accompanied  by  tests  which  satisfied  the  inter- 
rogator as  to  the  spirit's  identity.  A  new  phe- 
nomenon was  also  observed  in  the  frequent 
movement  of  tables  and  other  ponderable  bodies 
without  appreciable  agency,  in  the  presence  of 
these  two  young  girls.  These  manifestations, 
growing  more  and  more  remarkable,  attracted 
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nuneroas  Tisitora,  Bome  from  long  distonoea,  and 
the  phenomenon  b^an,  as  it  were,  to  propa- 
gate itaelf^  and  to  be  witneased  in  other  famiUes 
in  Rochester  and  vicinity,  while,  as  coincident 
therewith,  susceptible  persons  would  sometimea 
fall  into  apparent  trances,  and  become  clair- 
TOTant,  and  reaffirm  these  raps  and  physical 
moTements  to  b«  the  productions  of  spirits.  In 
Not.  1849,  at  the  request  of  the  alleged  spirits, 
a  public  meeting  was  called  in  Corinthian  hall, 
Boeheater,  for  &e  purpose  of  submitting  these 
phenomena  to  the  investigation  of  a  committee 
to  be  ajtpointed  by  the  audience,  with  a  view 
to  the  poblication  of  a  report  concerning  their 
nature  and  claims,  whatever  the  decision  re- 
specting these  might  be.  The  Misses  Fox  ap- 
peared npon  the  stage,  the  phenomena  were 
fredy  muiifested  and  were  subjected  to  many 
tests,  and  a  committee  iq)pointed  for  their  in- 
vestigation, after  having  continued  their  ex- 
pNimenta  there  and  elsewhere  for  several 
oaja,  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  trace 
tiiem  to  any  mundane  agency.  From  that  time, 
tnd  especially  from  the  time  the  Fox  girls 
arrived  in  New  York  city  in  the  following 
month  of  May,  the  alleged  spiritual  manifes- 
titions  became  the  subject  of  extensive  news- 
papwand  conversational  discussion;  their  facts 
were  published  &r  and  wide ;  "  mediums," 
through  whom  they  were  said  to  occur,  sprang 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  were 
BHiltiplied  by  hundreds  and  almost  by  thoa- 
aands ;  and  for  several  years  spiritualism  oon- 
Btitatad  one  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of 
pobllo  discuasion.  Among  the  mediums  of  the 
alleged  ainritaal  manifestations  there  have  been 
t^Kresentalives  firom  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  Tmmkin/i,  male  and  female,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned;  and 
eren  little  children  in  their  swaddling  clothes 
are  said  to  have  been,  in  some  few  instances, 
msdioma  for  the  r^)9.  The  alleged  mediums 
have  beenclasnfied  as  rapping  mediums;  medi- 
mia  for  tipping  and  turning  tables  by  a  slight 
touch  of  the  fi^er ;  mediums  for  the  movement 
of  ponderable  bodies  without  contact;  mediums 
for  the  production  of  phosphorescent  lights  in 
a  dark  room ;  mediums  for  playing  on  musical 
instroments  In  a  manner  beyond  their  ordinary 
abilitias;  mediums  for  involuntary  writing;  im- 
preasional  speaking,  seeing,  hearing,  personat- 
mg,  and  healing  mediums ;  mediums  in  whose 
preteoce  are  produced  drawings,  and  pictures 
in  colors,  and  writings,  and  also  in  many  In- 
itanoea  tangible  and  visible  living  human 
forms ;  and  mediums  for  the  development  of 
other  medinms.  By  the  raps  and  tipping  of 
Uhk*,  and  by  the  control  of  the  medium's 
organs  to  write  and  speak,  the  spirits  are  sup- 
poaed  to  express  their  own  peculiar  intelli- 
geooe  in  a  degree  of  perfection  proportioned 
to  the  development  and  passivity  of  the  medi- 
nn;  and  it  is  averred  that  persons  while  un- 
der die  spiritual  afflatus  have  often  spoken  in 
fcre^  tongnes  which  they  had  never  learned ; 
*nd  writinga  in  languages  to  them  unknown 


have,  in  a  few  instances,  been  produced  in  their 

Sresence,  as  we  are  told,  by  invisible  hands. 
Cediums  for  the  movement  of  ponderable  bod- 
ies without  hands,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  also 
mediums  for  the  preternatural  movement  of 
their  own  bodies ;  and  intelligent  and  respect- 
able persons  testify  that  they  have  seen  the 
medium  Henry  Gonion  float  in  air  several  fec-t 
above  the  floor,  for  several  minutes,  without 
the  slightest  physical  contact  or  snpport,  he  be- 
ing at  the  time  deeply  entranced.  Individuals 
long  deceased,  it  is  said,  have  often  been  per- 
sonated by  mediums  so  that  their  surviving 
fidends  would  instantly  recognize  them,  and 
their  earthly  history  has  been  accurately  de- 
tailed, though  the  mediums  may  never  have 
known  nor  heard  of  them.  Persons  report 
that  the  spirits  of  their  departed  friends  have 
been  seen  and  correctly  described,  and  their 
words  repeated,  though  to  all  but  the  medium 
they  were  invisible  and  inaudible ;  and  obsti- 
nate diseases,  on  which  the  skill  of  the  physi- 
cian has  been  exhausted  in  vain,  are  said  to 
have  been  quickly  cured  simply  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  hands  of  the  medium  while  under 
spirit  influence.  Spiritualists  admit  that  many 
impositions  have  been  practised  under  the  name 
of  spiritual  manifestations,  but  they  aver  that 
in  most  instances  cheats  could  not  have  been 
palmed  off  even  if  designed,  and  that  in  other 
oases  there  could  be  no  possible  motive  for  de- 
ception, as  the  investigations  were  carried  on 
in  private  families,  while  the  mediums  were 
their  own  sons  and  daughters.  The  "  Spiritual 
Register"  for  1869  estimates  the  number  of  ac- 
tual spiritualists  in  America  at  1,600,000;  thosa 
who  have  more  or  less  faith  in  the  doctrine, 
but  do  not  openly  espouse  it,  4,000,000 ;  public 
advocates,  1,000 ;  mediums,  public  and  private, 
40,000;  places  for  public  meetings,  1,000;  books 
and  pamphlets,  600 ;  periodicals,  80.  Spiritu- 
alists, however,  are  not  associated  under  any 
regular  organization,  but  have  their  represent- 
atives among  all  sects  and  parties  of  rel^onists 
and  non-religionists,  and  these  estimates  of  their 
numbers  can  be  considered  as  only  approxi- 
mately correct. — Spiritualism  numbers  among 
its  avowed  converts  in  America  many  persons 
well  known  in  the  walks  of  science,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  statesmanship.  While  it  has  its 
converts  from  every  religions  denomination,  no 
small  proportion  of  its  advocates  are  from  the 
ranks  of  those  who  previously  doubted  or  to- 
tally disbelieved  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  who  affirm  that  they  carry  their  scepti- 
cal tendencies  into  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  On  matters  of  epecuh&ve  theology, 
there  seems  to  be  among  them  the  widest  lati- 
tude of  opinion,  though  a  m^ority  of  them  per- 
haps are  In  their  speculations  inclined  to  what 
may  be  termed  a  sublimated  naturalism.  They 
tell  us  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  spirits  to 
teach  theological  dogmas  as  by  any  authority 
superior  to  that  of  man,  but  rather,  by  the  men- 
tal and  physical  phenomena  incidentally  pre- 
sented in  the  course  of  their  manifestationa;  to 
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fhrnish  thoeo  elements  of  reaaoning  from  which 
each  one  may  work  out  his  own  conolnsions ; 
while  we  are  told  that  the  main  object  of  their 
manifestations  is  to  flimiah  actual  demonstration 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  some  of 
the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  post  mortem  ex- 
istence.— Spiritualism  has  also  made  consider- 
able progress  in  Europe,  especially  in  England 
and  ^ance.  In  England,  it  is  stated,  many  of 
tlie  nobility  as  well  as  of  the  intelligent  middle 
classes  are  believers  in  it,  and  hold  commtmioa- 
tions  with  their  departed  friends  through  me- 
diums in  their  own  fianilies.  Several  books  and 
pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  subject 
m  that  ooimtry,  and  a  semi-monthly  periodical 
is  issued  in  London  devoted  to  its  facts  and  phi- 
losophy. In  France  its  believers  are  still  more 
numerous.  Several  able  journals  devoted  to 
the  subject  are  published  in  Paris,  and  read 
throughout  France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 
Qermany,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  and  in  short 
nearly  every  nation  of  Europe,  appears  to  have 
its  devotees  of  spiritualism,  in  greater  or  small- 
er numbers.  Travellers  in  the  north  of  Africa 
tell  us  that  it  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  Barbary  states ;  and  reports  from  China 
represent  it  as  having  very  distinctly  appeared 
at  several  localities  within  that  empire,  and  es- 
pecially at  the  city  of  Shanghai,  about  the  time 
of  its  first  advent  in  America. — ^For  specimens 
of  the  better  kind  of  spirit  communications, 
considered  as  literary  productions,  see  "  Spir- 
itualism," by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds  and 
G.  T.  Dexter,  M.D.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York, 
18o4r-'6)j  "  The  Healing  of  the  Nations,"  by 
Charles  Linton,  with  introduction  and  appendix 
by  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  late  U.  S.  senator  and  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin  (8vo.,  New  York,  1866); 
"Scenes  in  the  Spirit  World,  or  Life  in  the 
Spheres,"  by  Hudson  Tuttle,  medium  (12mo., 
New  York,  1856).  Among  books  produced  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  the  following  may  be 
consulted :  "  Experimental  Investigations  of  the 
Spirit  Manifestations,"  by  Prof.  Robert  Hare 
(8vo.,  New  York,  1856) ;  "A  Discussion  of  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Spiritualism,"  by  8.  B.  Brittan  and  B.  W.  Rich- 
mond, M.D. ;  "Modem  Spiritualism,  its  Facts 
and  Fanaticisms,"  &o.,  by  E.  W.  Capron  (8vo., 
Boston,  1866).  With  the  exception  of  these  and 
a  few  other  books,  the  best  portion  of  the  litera- 
ture of  spiritualism  is  to  be  found  in  the  various 
periodical  publications  devoted  to  that  subject. 
SPITZBEBGEN,  a  group  of  4  principal  and 
several  smaller  islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  the 
northernmost  land  yet  discovered,  between  lat. 
76°  80'  and  80°  80'  N.  and  long.  9°  and  22°  E., 
and  about  midway  between  Greenland  on  the 
W.  and  Nova  Zembla  on  the  E. ;  area,  about 
22,000  sq.  m.  The  large  islands  are  Spitzber- 
gen,  North-East  Land.  Sonth-East  Land,  and 
Charles.  On  the  E.  of  Spitzbergcn  proper  is  a 
peninsula  called  New  Friealand  or  East  Spitz- 
bergen.  The  island  is  very  mountainous,  some 
of  the  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  8,000  or 
4,090  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.      On 


Charles  island  are  6  smnmits  ranging  from 
4,000  to  4,600  feet  high.  The  N.  shores  of 
Spitzbergen  and  North-East  Land  are  more 
level,  and  here  and  on  several  of  the  smaller 
islands  some  soil  is  found,  in  which  a  few  very 
diminutive  plants  spring  np  and  mature  in  a 
month  or  6  weeks  m  the  short  summer.  Im- 
mense glaciers  abound,  and  the  islands  are 
almost  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  8  warmest  months  is 
84.6°.  For  4  months  of  the  year  the  sun  does 
not  rise,  but  the  long  night  is  relieved  by  a 
£unt  twilight,  and  the  occasional  brilliant  light 
of  the  aurora  borealis ;  the  moon  and  stars  tJso 
shine  here  with  great  brightness.  The  islands 
are  frequented  by  great  multitudes  of  sea  fowl, 
as  well  as  by  polar  bears,  foxes,  and  reindeer. 
Marble  and  coal  of  a  good  quality  are  found. 
The  neighboring  seas  abound  with  whales, 
seals,  and  walruses,  which  are  taken  in  large 
numbers  by  the  vessels  that  visit  this  inhos- 
pitable region ;  and  Russian  whalers  have  lived 
for  years  on  the  islands. — These  islands  are 
supposed  to  have  been  lirst  discovered  by  Wil- 
loughby  in  1668  ;  but  their  discovery  is  gener- 
ally dated  from  the  visit  of  Barentz,  the  Dutch 
navigator,  in  1596,  in  his  search  for  a  N.  E. 
passage  to  the  Pacific,  who  named  the  princi- 
pal island  Spitzbergen  (pointed  mountains) 
frvm  its  numerous  sliarp  peaks.  Their  sover- 
eignty is  claimed  by  Russia.  A  Swedish  scien- 
tific expedition  under  Prof.  Torell  explored 
Spitzbergen  in  the  summer  of  1861,  whose  re- 
port is  expected  to  form  an  important  addition 
to  the  previous  knowledge  of  that  region. 

SPLEEN  (Gr.  ottXtiv),  the  largest  of  the  vas- 
cular or  ductless  glands,  whose  probable  func- 
tional office  is  subsidiary  to  the  process  of 
sang^uification.  It  is  situated  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region,  below  the  diaphragm,  above 
the  descending  colon,  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  false  ribs  and  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  to  which  it  is  united  by  short  ves- 
sels. It  is  in  health  fivm  8^  to  4{  inches  long 
and  2}  thick,  of  an  elongated  flattened  form, 
and  about  7  oz.  in  weight ;  on  the  inner  surface 
is  a  longitudinal  groove  in  which  are  situated 
the  blood  vessels,  posteriorly  resting  on  the 
vertebral  column ;  below  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  left  kidney  and  capsule,  and  with  the  pan- 
creas behind.  It  is  soft,  spongy,  and  dusky 
red ;  the  external  surface  is  covered  with  the 
peritoneum ;  beneath  this  is  a  coat  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  with  some  elastic  fibres,  from  the 
inner  surface  of  which  extends  through  the 
entire  organ  a  network  of  fibrous  b&nds  and 
threads,  the  trabecular  tissue.  The  splenic  ar- 
tery comes  from  the  cceliao  axis,  the  trunks  not 
anastomosing,  but  subdividing  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  to  which  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
are  attached  as  fmits  on  short  peduncles,  end- 
ing generally  in  capillaries  with  very  thin  walls, 
passing  in  every  direction  through  the  organ 
and  into  the  interior  of  the  corpuscles;  but' 
in  man,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  the  capillaries 
frequently  disappear,  and  the  blood  passes  from 
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■rteries  to  veinB  through  laetma  or  mere  ohai^ 
nels  in  the  pnlp  tiasae.  The  veins  are  branched 
like  the  arteries,  have  no  valves,  and  the  prin- 
ripal  stem  is  one  of  the  tronks  of  the  vena 
porta ;  the  nerves  form  the  splenio  plexus,  and 
proceed  from  the  solar  plexus ;  the  lymphatics 
are  few  and  superficial.  The  parenchyma 
eonasta  of  -  a  homogeneous  mass  of  colorless 
nuoleated  corpnaeles  and  cells  imbedded  in  a 
granular  plasma,  in  various  stages  of  rapid  de- 
velopment and  change ;  this  is  in  the  greatest 
qaajitity  toward  the  end  of  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, when  a  large  amount  of  fresh  alimentary 
material  is  introduced  into  the  circulation. 
The  splenio  corpuscles,  or  Malpighian  bodies 
of  the  qileen,  are  whitish  spherical  bodies,  va- 
rying in  diameter  from  |  to  ^  of  a  line,  largest 
ud  most  numerous  in  healthy  and  wall  fed 
indindnals  and  animals.  There  are  colored 
eeUs  in  the  spleen  palp,  chiefly  red  blood  oor- 
pasdes  in  various  st^es  of  degeneration,  and 
a  few  pigment  cells.  It  is  proportionately  the 
largest  and  most  active  in  early  and  vigorous 
mimhood ;  it  is  found  in  aU  classes  of  verte- 
brates, and  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  The 
great  amoant  of  blood  sent  to  the  spleen,  its 
minute  distribution,  and  the  contents  of  the 
glandular  veneles,  show  that  cell  growth  pro- 
ceeds rapidly  in  its  substance ;  their  products, 
however,  are  returned  in  an  altered  state  to 
the  blood,  passing  through  the  liver  before  en- 
tering the  vena  cava.  It  is  probably  a  store- 
hoose  of  albmninons  nutritive  material  for  the 
tonaatira  operations,  which  may  be  drawn 
upon  as  the  system  requires  it,  and  with  the 
absorbent  ^adda  probably  assists  in  supplying 
the  germs  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  It  is  also 
generally  believed  to  serve  as  an  organ  for  the 
relief  of  the  portal  circulation,  preventing  un- 
due aoonmulation  of  blood  in  the  liver  by  the 
ease  with  which  its  vessels  are  distended.  Ob- 
itnietion  of  the  circulation  in  the  liver  affects 
die  spleen  directly ;  when  the  alimentary  canal 
is  distended  with  food,  were  it  not  for  the 
spleen  the  portal  system  would  be  gorged  with 
blood ;  the  general  internal  venous  congestion 
which  resalts  fix>m  the  cold  stage  of  intermit- 
tent fiaver,  it  is  well  known,  causes  a  perma- 
Beat  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Its  presence 
is  not  essential  to  life,  at  least  in  the  adult;. it 
has  often  been  removed  in  animals,  and  in  a 
few  instances  in  man,  without  apparent  ill  con- 
sequences, its  functions  probably  being  perform- 
ed by  the  other  ductless  or  even  the  lymphatio 
glands.  (See  Qlahd.)  Almost  every  one  has 
expoienced  a  sharp  pain  or  stitch  under  the 
rin  ot  the  left  side,  after  violent  or  long  oon- 
tnmed  roniung  and  active  exercise:  this  is 
enaed  by^  distention  of  the  spleen  by  the  blood 
obctmcted  in  its  passage  through  tiie  liver;  a 
omilar  pain  is  felt  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever 
and  ague.  It  is  sometimes  greatly  enlarged,  as 
hi  the  last  mentioned  disease  and  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  it  is  engorged  and  softened  in  scur- 
vy; in  its  chronio  diseases,  the  face  is  apt  to 
*  dnll  ashy  white  color,  seen  also  in 


the  eyes ;  it  is  subject  to  inflammation,  gener- 
ally from  external  injury,  with  pain,  tenderness 
on  pressure,  and  fever,  requiring  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  The  spleen  was  by  the  ancients 
supposed  to  be  the  source  of  black  bile,  which 
predisposed  to  and  produced  the  melancholy 
temperament;  and  the  terms  "spleen"  and 
"splenetic"  are  to  this  day  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  iU-natnred,  fretfol,  and  desponding 
state  of  mind  commonly  called  "the  blues;" 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  tiiat  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  spleen  and  the  above 
temperament. 

8P0HR,  LuDWio,  a  German  composer,  born 
in  Brunswick,  April  6, 1784,  died  there,  Oct.  22, 
1869.  In  early  youth  he  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  violin,  his  skill  in  per- 
forming on  which,  -when  practically  tested  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  was  declared 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  rivals.  Subse- 
quently he  gave  concerts  for  several  years  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  1832  estab- 
lished himself  in  Cassel  as  chapelmaster  of 
the  elector,  in  whose  service  he  remained  un- 
til near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  produced  a 
great  number  of  orehestral  symphonies,  con- 
certos, quartets,  and  other  instrumental  works, 
and  cantatas,  songs,  ballads,  and  other  vocal 
pieces,  which  are  popular  throughout  Ger- 
many ;  but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
operas,  " The  Mountai|^  Spirit,"  "The  Alche- 
mist," "The  Crusaders,"  "Jessonda,"  "Faust," 
"Zemira  and  Azor,"  and  "  Pietro  of  Abano ;" 
and  on  his  oratorios,  "  The  Last  Judgment," 
"  The  Crucifixion,"  and  "  The  Fall  of  Baby- 
lon," which  are  among  the  finest  works  of 
their  class  produced  since  the  time  of  Han- 
del. His  symphony  entitled  "  The  Consecra- 
tion of  Tones"  is  idso  a  great  favorite  in  the 
concert  room.  Forty  years  before  his  death  he 
discontinued  performing  on  the  violin,  but  left 
to  violin  players  an  admirable  treatise  on  the 
subject,  entitled  "  The  Violin  School."  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  composed  little. 

8P0LET0,  formerly  a  delegation  of  the  Pa- 

S  States,  now  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
ly,  bordering  on  the  Neapolitan  territory; 
area,  1,180  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868,  184,989.  It 
is  drained  by  the  rivers  Tronto,  Tiber,  Nera, 
Oomo,  and  Velino.  The  valley  of  Spoleto  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces  large  quantities  of 
maize,  wine,  olives,  melons,  and  silk.  Under 
the  new  organization  Spoleto  is  a  district  of 
reduced  size  in  the  province  of  Umbria ;  pop. 
70,011. — Spolbto  (anc.  Spoletivm  or  ^aohtum), 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain overlooking  the  Teesino,  about  75  m.  K 
from  Rome;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  defended 
by  a  strong  castle,  which  is  separated  from  the 
city  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  ravine  crossed 
by  a  single  bridge  of  great  height.  The  city 
has  a  fine  cathedral  of  marble,  in  the  style  of 
the  early  r«natwanc«.  Among  its  numerous 
ruins  are  those  of  an  ancient  theatre,  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Concord,  and  a  palace  of  Theodoric. 
There  is  also  an  old  aqueduct  attributed  to  the 
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Bomaos,  and  a  triumphal  aroh  called  the  "  gate 
of  Hannibal."  The  town  has  considerable  trade 
in  grain,  wine,  raisins,  leather,  and  horses. 
Under  the  Romans  Spoletinm  was  a  flourish- 
ing town  of  the  province  of  TJmbria.  Hanni- 
bu  was  repulsed  under  its  walls.  After  the 
&1I  of  the  western  empire  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Ghiths,  was  taken  from  them  by  Narses, 
subsequently  became  the  capital  of  a  Lombard 
duchy,  and  in  the  ISth  century  was  annexed 
to  the  Papal  dominions.  It  was  sacked  by 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  again  destroyed  by 
the  Pemgians  in  1824.  Napoleon  I.  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Trasim^ne. 
It  has  suffered  mach  from  earthquakes. 

SPONDEE  (Gr.  <rirovSji,  a  libation),  a  poeti- 
cal foot  of  2  long  syllables.  Verses  exclusively 
spondaic  hare  a  do w  movement,  and  consequent 
solemnity;  such  were  sung  by  the  Oreeks  on 
saciiflcial  occasions,  and  when  a  libation  was 
offered,  and  hence  the  name.  The  spondee  is 
ysed  in  any  part  of  the  English  heroic  line,  but 
with  the  best  effect  in  the  first  and  last  places. 

SPONGE,  the  famUiar  name  of  the  family  of 
tpongiada  or  porifera,  a  division  of  animals  of 
uie  so  called  class  protozoa.  It  has  long  been 
a  disputed  point  whether  sponges  are  animals 
or  vegetables ;  in  the  "  Principles  of  Zoology," 
by  Agassiz  and  Gould  (1848),  they  are  said 
to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  most 
recent  authorities,  as  Johnston  and  Bower- 
bank,  decide  in  &vor  oY  their  animal  nature. 
Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  this  question, 
the  common  sponge  (tpongia,  Linn.)  may  bo 
taken  as  the  type.  These  consist  of  a  soft  gelat- 
inous mass,  porous  and  elastic,  supported  on  a 
fibro-corneoas  skeleton  which  anastomoses  in 
all  directions,  and  without  silicious  or  calc'oreons 
spicula ;  they  have  no  organs  nor  vessels,  are 
capable  of  absorbing  great  quantities  of  fluid 
which  is  (^ven  out  again  on  pressure,  insensible 
to  all  kinds  of  irritation,  and  incapable  of  con- 
traction or  locomotion.  The  apparently  homo- 
geneous jelly  which  fills  the  pores  of  the  living 
sponge  and  covers  its  surface,  is  seen  under  the 
microscope  to  be  filled  with  numerous  transpa- 
rent spherical  granules.  There  is  a  gradual 
passage  from  the  soft  sponges  of  commerce  to 
those  of  stiff  and  compact  texture,  with  the 
fibres  loaded  with  silicious  spicula,  crumbling 
easily  when  dry,  and  useless  in  the  arts ;  others 
are  rather  of  a  felted  character,  usually  grayish 
white,  and  loaded  with  variously  shaped  spicula 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Sponges  vary  much  in 
form,  and  are  fixed  by  a  kind  of  root  at  the 
base,  or  incrust  other  bodies,  growing  mostly 
in  groups;  most  are  marine,  but  tpongilla 
(Lam.)  grows  in  fresh  water ;  they  often  pos- 
sess brilliant  colors.  Bounded  orifices  of  large 
size,  or  oteuUi,  are  scattered  over  the  sorface 
of  most  sppnges,  which  lead  into  sinnous  ca- 
nals permeating  the  "Substance  in  every  direc- 
tion; water  is  continually  absorbed  by  the 
pores  of  the  sponge,  penetrating  and  filling 
every  part,  and,  having  supplied  air  and  food, 
is  driven  cot  through  the  oscnla;  the  currents 


are  kept  np  principally  by  the  action  of  minnte 
vibratue  oUia,  assisted,  according  to  Dutrochet, 
by  the  act  of  endosmosis.  Sponges  are  propa- 
gated sometimes  by  ciliated  gemmules,  yellow- 
ish and  oval,  arising  from  the  organic  mucus, 
and  carried  out  of  the  substance  by  the  cur- 
rents; they  are  mostly  formed  in  the  spring, 
and,  after  swimming  freely  abont  for  some 
time,  become  fixed  and  grow.  They  also  pro; 
duce  internal,  unciliated,  oviform  bodies,  re^ 
sembling  winter  ovb,  which,  when  thrown  out, 
swell,  burst,  and  give  issue  to  the  locomotive 
germs  within ;  they  are  said  also  to  grow  by 
division,  or  growth  of  detached  portions  of  the 
parent  body ;  they  are  believed  to  be  nourish- 
ed by  minute  algae  drawn  within  their  pores. 
Some  live  in  shallow,  others  in  very  deep  wa- 
ter ;  scarce  and  small  in  cold  latitudes,  they  in- 
crease in  size  and  number  toward  the  tropics, 
being  most  abundant  in  the  Australian  seas. 
The  sponges  of  commerce  are  procured  chiefly 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bahama  islands; 
they  are  obtained  mostly  by  diving,  to  which 
persons  are  trained  from  childhood  in  the 
Greek  islands ;  the  adhesion  is  generally  firm 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  growth  slow;  the 
lime  is  removed  by  soaking  in  dilute  muriatio 
acid,  and  they  are  then  bleached  and  beaten 
for  market.  To  bleach  sponges,  the  finest  and 
softest  are  selected,  washed  several  times  in 
water,  and  immersed  in  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  dissolve  out  the  calcareous  inat- 
ters;  having  been  again  washed,  they  are 
placed  in  another  bath  of  dilute  hydrochlorio 
acid  to  which  6  per  cent,  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water  has  been 
added ;  the  sponge  is  left  in  this  bath  24  honrs, 
or  until  it  is  bleached  as  white  as  snow. 
Smyrna  is  the  chief  place  for  the  export  of 
fine  sponges.  The  coarse  sponges  used  for 
horses  and  carriages,  &c.,  are  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  Bahamas;  when  taken  from  the  water 
they  have  a  sickish,  disagreeable  odor,  which 
soon  becomes  putrefactive  and  disgusting,  like 
decomposing  animal  rather  than  vegetable 
matter ;  they  are  first  buried  in  dry  sand,  and 
when  decomposition  has  ceased  are  exposed 
in  wire  cages  to  the  action  of  the  tide  for  pu- 
rification. According  to  Dr.  Bowerbank,  there 
are  24  genera  of  sponges  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain.  "While  tpongia  is  the  type  of 
the  corneous  sponges,  thethyt  (Ouv.)  and  Gran- 
tia  (Flem.)  are  types  of  the  silicions  and  calca- 
reous sponges  respectively.  (See  Pbotozoa.) 
SPONSOB.    See   Gocfathsbs   asd   God- 

HOTREBS. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION.  See 
Combustion,  Spontakbocb. 

SPONTINI,  Gaspabo,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Jesi,  in  the  Papal  States,  Nov.  17, 
1778,  died  in  Majolati,  near  Jesi,  Jan.  14, 1861. 
He  studied  under  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna, 
and  at  13  became  a  pupil  of  the  conservatory 
La  Pieta  at  Naples.  At  17  he  'composed  hia 
first  opera,  /  puntigli  delU  dotme,  which  met 
with  a  decided  success ;  and  9  years  later  he 
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T^itired  to  Paris,  where  were  prodaoed  at  tlie 
Fnmch  opera  bis  8  most  celebrated  works,  Ln 
7ettal»  (1807),  Femand  Cvrtii  (1809),  and 
OlympM  (1819).  The  first  of  these  eqjo^ed 
tiM  greatest  repatation,  and  among  the  French 
Spontini  was  in  his  prime  ranked  as  the  equal 
of  BosdnL  Snbseqnentlj  he  was  for  a  long 
time  director  of  the  opera  at  Berlin ;  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  hit  life,  passed  partly  in  Italy  and 
partly  in  Paris,  he  composed  little. 

SPOONBILL,  the  common  name  of  the 
wading  birds  of  the  family  platahidtB,  char- 
acterized by  a  mach  depressed  bill,  very  broad, 
and  dilated  at  the  end  in  the  shape  of  a  round- 
ed spoon.  In  the  genus  platalea  (Linn.)  the 
bill  is  long,  straight,  thin,  slightly  bent  down- 
ward at  the  tip,  the  mandibles  in  close  oppo- 
sition and  the  edges  not  lamellar;  nostrils 
basal  and  in  the  lateral  groove;  wings  long, 
9d  qnill  the  longest;  tail  short;  legs  longer 
than  in  the  typioal  waders,  tibia  bare  for  near- 
ly me  half;  tarsi  not  much  longer  than  middle 
toe,  covered  with  small  hexagonal  scales ;  toes 
webbed  at  the  base,  the  outer  longer  than  the 
inner,  the  middle  not  pectinated,  and  the  hind 
one  only  partly  resting  on  the  ground ;  daws 
short  and  obtoae.  There  are  about  a  half 
dozen  species,  found  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  migrating  to  warm  climates  at  the  ap- 
imwch  of  winter;  they  frequent  marshy  inlets 
of  ti>e  sea,  and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
wading  about  in  search  of  fish  try,  worms, 
frt^s,  and  aquatic  insects;  they  can  swim, 
and  even  dive,  if  necessary  for  escape;  the 
nest  is  made  either  on  trees  or  among  rushes 
in  swampy  places,  and  composed  of  coarse 
sticks;  the  e^  are  2  to  4,  whitish.  The 
roseate  spoonbill  (P.  ajaja,  Linn.)  is  abont  80 
inches  long,  and  il  feet  in  alar  extent;  the 
bin  is  7  inchea,  and  covered  with  a  soft  skin; 
the  head  is  of  moderate  size,  bare,  the  skin 
yellowish  green;  the  neck  long  and  slender, 
and  the  body  compact  and  muscular.  The 
prevailing  color  is  rosy  red,  paler  in  front,  and 
nearly  white  on  the  neck ;  lesser  wing  coverts, 
npper  «id  lower  tail  coverts,  and  lower  part 
of  throat,  bright  carmine ;  tail  feathers  ochrey 
ydlow;  the  young  have  the  head  feathered, 
die  carmine  tint  wanting,  and  the  tail  rosy. 
It  is  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic  and  gulf 
states,  and  is  so  abundant  in  the  breeding  sea- 
ion  at  Indian  river,  Florida,  that  one  person 
has  been  known  to  kill  60  in  a  day;  it  does 
not  go  above  North  Carolina,  nor  far  fh>m  the 
sea;  being  very  sensitive  to  cold,  it  is  most 
^imdant  in  the  gulf  states.  They  are  essen- 
tially noctamal,  though  they  often  feed  by  day 
when  the  tide  suits ;  they  are  fond  of  the  com- 
pany of  herons;  they  fly  with  the  neck  and 
legs  extended,  and  rise  rapidly  to  a  great 
bd^t;  they  alight  easily  on  trees,  and  can 
wm  on  the  large  branches.  The  breeding 
time  in  the  Florida  keys  begins  in  February, 
the  young  being  out  of  the  nest  by  April  1 ; 
Ibe  uMt  is  nsmuly  in  the  top  o(  a  mangrove, 
eosnely  made ;  the  egga  are  commonly  8,  elon- 


gated, H  by  li  inches,  white,  sprinkled  all  over 
with  bright  rufous  spots,  forming  a  ring  near 
the  large  end ;  they  breed  and  are  commonly 
seen  in  flocks.  The  flesh  is  oily  and  poor  eat- 
ing; the  beautifU  feathers  of  the  wing  are 
made  into  fans  in  Florida,  those  from  a  single 
bird  being  worth  at  St.  Augustine  from  $1  to 
$1.50.  The  European  spoonbill  (P.  leueorodia, 
Linn.)  is  about  the  same  size,  of  a  white  color, 
with  reddish  yellow  patch  on  breast,  pale  yel- 
low naked  space  around  eyes  and  throat,  and 
a  yellowish  white,  long  occipital  crest ;  it  is 
rare  in  England,  but  common  in  Holland  and 
the  southern  portions  of  the  continent  and  all 
over  Africa.  This  curious  genus  has  ^Snities 
with  the  cormorants  and  pelicans  in  the  dilata- 
ble and  bare  gular  membrane,  with  the  curlews 
and  herons  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  with  the 
sandpipers  in  the  shape  of  the  sternum ;  the 
trachea  divides  before  entering  the  chest. — ^The 
shoveller  duck  (tpatula  *ljfpeata,  Boie)  is  also 
called  spoonbill. 

SPOBADES  (Gr.,  the  scattered),  the  lesser 
islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  surrounding 
the  group  of  the  Oydades,  divided  into  the 
northern,  western,  and  eastern  Sporades.  The 
northern  group  includes  the  islands  of  Ski- 
atho  (anc.  Sciatbus),  Skopelo  (Boopelos),  Skyro 
(Scyros),  and  Eilidromi  (Halonesns) ;  these  lie 
off  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Negropont  or  Euboea, 
and  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
western  group,  which  also  belongs  to  Greece, 
lies  off  the  £.  coast  of  Argolis,  and  includes 
Hydra  (Hydrea),  Spezzia  (Tiparenus),  Poros 
(Sphseria),  .iSgina,  and  Eoluri  (Salamis).  The 
eastern  gronp  belongs  to  Turkey,  and  lies  off 
the  S.  W .  coast  of  Anatolia ;  it  includes  Psara 
or  Ipsara  (Psyra),  Scio  (Chios),  Samos,  Nicaria 
(Icarus  or  loaria).  Patmos,  Lero  (Leros),  Ka- 
lymna  (Oalymna),  Stanko  (Cos),  Stampalia 
(Astypalssa),  Anaphe,  Skarpanto  (Oarpathns), 
and  K!aso  (Casus).  The  Sporades  of  the  an- 
cients indnded  only  the  eastern  group,  and  this 
with  the  exception  of  the  northernmost  islands. 

SP0T8W00D,  John,  a  Scottish  prelate,  bom 
in  Edinburghshire  in  1665,  died  in  London, 
Nov.  26,  1689.  He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  16,  and  at  20 
was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father  in  Calder 
kirk.  At  first  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to 
episcopacy,  even  drawing  up,  or  at  least  re- 
vising, according  to  Oalderwood,  in  1697,  the 
defence  for  reiiising  to  subscribe  the  bond  de- 
manded of  the  clergy  by  the  king,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  began  to  side  with  the  court 
party,  and  to  favor  a  moderate  episcopacy.  In 
1608  he  was  one  of  6  clergymen  selected  by 
James'  I.  to  accompany  him  to  London  for  his 
coronation,  and  while  there  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Beatoun  as  archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
He  used  henceforward  his  best  exertions  for 
the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
and,  though  not  given  to  violent  measures,  in- 
curred much  odium  among  the  great  body  of 
the  Scottish  people.  In  1609  he  was  appointed 
an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  but  until  1610 
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vaa  obliged  to  remain  sat^ect  to  the  ordinary 
ohnroh  oonrts.  In  1610  he  and  two  other 
Scottish  bishops  recelTed  episcopal  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  English  bishops,  and  soon  after 
he  was  appointed  head  of  one  of  the  oonrts  of 
high  conunission  for  trying  offences  against  the 
church.  He  became  primate  of  all  Scotland 
in  1616,  and  the  two  courts  of  high  commission 
were  consolidated  nnder  his  presidency.  Un- 
der instructions  from  James  I.,  though  it  is 
alleged  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  he  intro- 
duced the  forms,  services,  appurtenances,  and 
snbstantaally  the  liturgy  of  the  English  dhorch. 
In  1688  he  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Charles  I.  as  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1685  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land. In  consequence  of  the  indignation  aroused 
by  the  imposition  of  a  book  of  canons  and  a 
new  litnrgy  on  the  people,  by  order  of  tho 
king,  Spotswood  in  1687  retired  to  Newcastle, 
and  finally  to  London.  He  wrote  a  "  History 
of  the  Ohnrch  of  Scotland,  from  the  Tear  208 
to  the  Oloee  of  the  Re^  of  James  YI."  (fol., 
London,  1666),  and  one  or  two  smaller  works. 
SPOTTED  FEVER  {typkui  ptteehialu,  ty- 
phui  lyneopdUs,  or  typhus  graeior),  an  epi- 
demic fever  which  prevailed  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  from  1807  to 
1816.  Medical  writers  now  generally  conader 
it  as  a  form  of  malignant  typhus,  taldng  on,  as 
epidemics  of  typhus  are  apt  to  do,  certain  pe«n- 
liar  characteristics,  and  possibly  modified  some- 
what by  the  treatment  adopted  by  some  of  the 
leading  physicians.  It  is  said  to  have  appeared 
first  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  Mai-cb,  1806,  and  a 
year  later  in  the  Connecticut  valley  and  along 
the  Hoosic  and  Green  mountain  ranges ;  it  dis- 
appeared usually  during  the  summer,  but  re- 
curred for  several  years,  with  annually  increas- 
ing violence,  from  January  to  ApriL  It  was 
most  prevalent  and  fatal  in  1812  and  181S. 
Its  last  appearance  was  at  Berwick,  Me.,  in 
1816.  The  name  spotted  fever  is  inappropriate, 
if  intended  to  indicate  a  fever  distmct  from 
the  severe  or  malignant  typhus,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  both  a  red  rash  and  of  purple  spots  in 
that  disease  is  one  of  its  most  marked  symp- 
toms ;  but  the  specific  differences  between  tlus 
epidemic  and  ordinary  typhus  were  said  to  be 
the  time  of  year  when  it  was  most  prevalent, 
spring  instead  of  autumn;  its  avoidance  of 
large  towns,  prevailing  rather  in  thinly  settled 
districts ;  its  attacking  more  generally  healthy 
and  robust  adults,  rather  than  the  weak,  the 
yonng,  or  aged,  and  those  of  broken  constito- 
tions;  and  its  stubborn  resistance  to  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  treatment.  It  was  very  &tal, 
especially  in  the  scattered  population  of  vil- 
lages, in  which  many  heads  of  families  were 
taken.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  was 
very  generally  combined  with  local  inflamma- 
tions, particularly  of  the  lungs  or  throat,  but 
the  symptoms  of  prostration  which  led  to  the 
name  "sinking  typhns,"  often  applied  to  it, 
were  even  more  strongly  marked  than  in  its 
earlier  history. — The  treatment  of  this  epi- 


demic led  toaradical  and  bitter dhision  in  tlie 
medical  profession.  One  party  used  stimulants 
very  freely,  avoiding  bloodletting,  and  using 
from  the  commencement  cinchona,  brandy, 
opium,  the  tinctures  of  cinnamon,  peppermint, 
lavender,  &c.,  and  these  not  so  much  with  ref- 
erence to  the  quantities  given  as  the  effects 
produced.  Cathartics  and  emetics  were  used 
by  this  class  of  practitioners  sparingly  if  at  all, 
and  cold  water  and  other  diluents  sternly  pro- 
hibited. In  the  use  of  this  treatment  they 
asserted  that  they  were  more  successful  than 
their  opponents,  and  though  the  recoveries 
which  took  place  were  slow,  they  deemed 
them  sure.  The  physicians  who  discarded  this 
mode  of  treatment  argued  that  the  disease  was 
at  first  a  oongestion,  and  that  bleeding,  either 
general  or  local,  was  neoessary  to  relieve  Hm, 
and  if  practised  would  be  followed  by  leas 
prostration  and  a  more  speedy  recovery.  This 
view  gaiaed  prevalence  after  the  appearance 
of  the  local  inflammations  in  connection  with 
the  fever.  The  antiphlogistic  physicians,  as 
they  were  called,  generally  preferred  local 
bleeding  by  leeches  or  cups  to  general ;  they 
administered  calomel  and  mild'  oathartics  and 
emetics,  and  after  a  time  sustained  the  strength 
by  the  use  of  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics. 
The  mortality  under  either  mode  of  treatment 
was  very  great,  and  neither  had  much  cause 
to  boast  over  the  other.  For  many  years  sub- 
sequently the  communi^  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sicians, especially  in  Kew  En^and,  were  di- 
vided into  two  hostile  parties,  the  stimulants 
and  the  antiphlogistics ;  and  the  controversy 
has  hardly  yet  completely  ceased. — The  most 
noteworthy  works  on  the  epidemic  were  Mi- 
ner and  Tttlly's  "Essays  on  Fevers  and  other 
Subjects"  (1828);  Miner,  "  Typhus  Syneopalis" 
(1826) ;  North  and  Strong  on  "  Spotted  Fe- 
ver;" report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts medical  society  in  its  "Transactions," 
voL  ii.;  Gallup  on  the  "Epidemics  of  Ver-. 
mont;"  and  Bale  on  the  "Spotted  Fever  in 
Gardiner." 

SPOTTSYLVANIA,  an  E.  oo.  of  Va.,  bound- 
ed N.  £.  by  the  Rappahannock  and  S.  £.  by  the 
North  Anna  river,  and  druned  by  the  Mottap 
pony ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,070, 
OF  whom  7,786  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Granite  and  free- 
stone are  abundant.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  102,968  bushels  of  wheat,  266,768  of  In- 
dian com,  47,487  of  oats,  1,279  tons  of  hay, 
and  62,066  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  8  news- 
paper oflSces,  20  chnrdies,  and  761  pupils  at- 
tending schools.  The  Richmond  and  Freder- 
icsburg  railroad  and  the  Rappahannock  canal 
intersect  the  county.  The  value  of  real  estate 
in  1866  was  |8,661,266,  showing  an  increase 
of  23  per  cent,  since  1860.  Capital,  Spottsyl- 
yania  Court  House. 

SPRAGUE,  Cbablbs,  an  American  poet, 
bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  26, 1791.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  entered  a  meroanole  house  as  derk,  and 
sabeeqnently  was  taken  into  partnership  by  hia 
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maplojvn.  In  1890  he  beeame  teller  in  the 
St^  bank ;  and  in  1825,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Olobe  bank,  he  was  appointed  its  cashier, 
an  office  -which  he  still  holds.  In  1821  he  be- 
came known  as  a  poet  by  being  the-saooessfol 
competitor  for  the  prize  offered  for  the  best 
proloRne  at  the  opening  of  the  Park  theatre  in 
Haw  York.  Similar  saccesses  were  won  by 
him  in  1822,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Phila- 
delphia tiieatre ;  in  1828,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Ssiem  theatre;  in  the  same  year,  at  the  open- 
ing of  mother  theatre  in  Philadelphia;  and  in 
1830  at  the  opening  of  the  Portsmouth  theatre. 
In  1888  he  obtained  the  prize  offered  for  the 
beat  ode  to  be  recited  at  the  exhibition  at  the 
Boston  tiieatre  of  a  pageant  in  honor  of  Shake- 
ioeaie ;  and  in  1880  he  pronounced  an  ode  at 
me  cwitennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of 
Boitmi.  In  1829  he  deUvered  a  poem  on  "  Ca- 
riosity," in  the  heroic  measure,  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  aodety  in  Cambridge,  considered 
hk  beat  production.  On  the  4th  of  Jnly,  1825, 
he  proDonnced  the  nanal  oommemoratiTe  dis- 
eonrse  before  the  dtizens  of  Boston ;  and  in 
1827  he  gave  an  address  on  intemperance.  A 
-  and  reyised  edition  of  Mr.  Spragne's  writ- 
I  was  pnbhshed  in  Boston  in  1860. 
^PRAOUE,  WiujAK  BuKL,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
am  clergyman  and  aathor,  born  in  Andover, 
Coon.,  Oct.  16, 1796.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
eoDege  in  1816,  and  for  nearly  a  year  thereaf- 
Ur  was  a  prirate  tutor  in  the  £unily  of  Mi^or 
lAWTOMe  Lewia,  a  nephew  of  Qen.  Washing- 
ton, who  resided  on  a  part  of  the  original 
IfioDnt  Vernon  plantation.  He  afterward  stud- 
ied for  8  years  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton;  and  in  Aug.  1819,  he  was  ordained 
or  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  West 
Beld,  Mass.,  as  a  colleague  of  the  Bev. 
Lathrop,  D.D.  Here  he  continued  10 
yesn,  amd  on  Aug.  26, 1829,  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  aeoond  Presbyterian  church  in  Alba- 
ay,  where  he  sdll  remains.  He  visited  Europe 
in  1828,  and  again  in  1886.  The  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia 
eoDoge  in  1828,  and  by  Harvard  college  in 
1848.  Dr.  Sprague  published  in  1822  a  vol- 
«ae  of  "  Letters  to  a  Daughter,"  which,  being 
iaoed  anonymously,  was  soon  after  published 
in  Great  Britain,  and  then  republished  in  Amer- 
iea  as  an  Enj^ish  book.  His  subsequent  works 
an:  "Letters  from  £urope"  (12mo.,  1825); 
"Lei^Diea  to  Young  People"  (1826);  "Leo- 
tana  on  Bevivala  of  Religion"  (8vo.,  1882); 
"Bints on  Ofaristian Intercourse" (1834);  "Leo- 
taias  illustrating  the  Contrast  between  true 
Ohriitianity  and  various  other  Systems"  (1837) ; 
"Mamoir  of  Edward  D.  GrifSn,  D.D.,'^  as  an 
introdoetion  to  the  volumes  of  sermons  of  that 
dii&igniahed  divine  (1839);  "Life  of  Timothy 
Dwigfat,  DJ).,  President  of  Yale  College,"  in 
flpaoki's  "American  Biograp^"  (1646);  "Aids 
to  Bariy  Religion"  (1847);  "Words  to  a  Young 
Mmi's  Conscienoe"  (1848) ;  "  Letters  to  Young 
Men,  firanded  on  the  Sstory  of  Joseph"  (1864) ; 
"TiAi  to  Eoropean  Celebrities"  (1866);  and 


"  Annals  of  the  Amerioan  Pulpit,"  a  collection 
of  biographies  of  leading  clergymen  of  all  the 
denominations,  which  has  reached  7  vols.  8vo. 
(1867-'61),  and  2  more  remain  to  be  published. 
Of  the  books  above  named,  nearly  all  have  pass- 
ed through  several  editions.  He  has  written 
introductory  essays  to  many  works,  contribut- 
ed much  to  periodicals,  and  published  also 
about  140  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  &c. 

SPRAT,  a  small  fish  of  the  herring  family, 
and  genus  harengula  (Val.).  There  are  teeth  on 
the  jaws,  tongup,  palate,  and  pterygoid  bones, 
but  none  on  the  vomer ;  the  branchiostegal  rays 
are  6  or  7.  There  are  about  10  species,  of 
which  the  most  common  is  the  English  sprat 
(ff.  tprattut,  Val.),  called  garvie  in  Scotland ;  it 
is  6  or  6  iuobes  long,  with  the  body  propor- 
tionally deeper  than  in  the  herring,  and  the 
edge  of  the  abdomen  strongly  serre^ed ;  the 
scales  are  large,  round,  and  deciduous;  the 
upper  part  of  head  and  back  dark  blue,  with 
green  reflections,  passing  into  silvery  white  on 
the  gill  covers,  sides,  and  abdomen;  dorsal 
and  caudal  dusky,  other  fins  white.  It  is  found 
on  the  coasts  of  Groat  Britain  and  Sweden,  and 
in  the  English  channel  and  North  sea ;  it  as- 
cends the  rivers  in  large  shoals  in  Kovember, 
after  the  herrings  have  disappeared.  Though 
smaller  and  not  commercially  so  important  aa 
the  herring,  it  furnishes  in  the  winter  an 
abundant,  cheap,  and  wholesome  food,  and  is 
generally  eaten  fresh.  The  fishery  is  prose- 
cuted by  drift  or  stationary  nets,  and  with 
most  success  in  dark  and  foggy  nights;  it  em- 
ploys about  500  boats,  which  capture  many 
thousand  tons  in  some  seasons ;  the  excess  is 
sold  at  10  to  12  cents  a  bushel  for  manure,  the 
fiarmers  using  about  40  bushels  to  an  acre  of 
land.  The  bumguette  of  the  French  coasts  (ff. 
latidus,  Val.)  is  8i  to  4  inches  long,  of  a  bril- 
liant silvery  white,  tinged  with  greenish  on  the 
back ;  the  flesh  is  dry,  but  sweet ;  they  live  a 
long  time  out  of  water.  Several  species  in  the 
West  Indian  seas  are  called  sardines. 

SPRAT,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  and  aa- 
thor, born  in  Tallaton,  Devondiire,  in  1686, 
died  at  Bromley,  Kent,  May  80,  1713.  He 
was  educated  at  Wadham  coUege,  Oxford,  and 
after  the  restoration  entered  holy  orders,  and 
became  chaplain  first  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  afterward  to  Charles  IL  He  was 
one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  royal  society. 
In  1668  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster, in  1680  canon  of  Windsor,  in  1688  dean  of 
Westminster,  and  iu  1684  bishop  of  Rochester. 
He  was  clerk  of  the  closet  to  James  H.,  in  1-686 
was  made  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  in 
1686  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  On  the  abdication  of  James,  Sprat  was 
one  of  those  who,  in  the  convention  held  on 
that  occasion,  proposed  the  appointment  of  a 
regent.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in 
1692  to  implicate  the  bishop  in  a  pretended 
plot  to  restore  King  James.  He  published 
"  The  Plague  of  Athens"  and  "The  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  poems  (1669);  "The  Hia- 
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tory  of  the  Royal  Society"  (1617);  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Rye  HonBe  Plot"  (1686) ;  and  a 
Tolnme  of  sermons;  and  he  edited  Cowley's 
•'Poems,"  with  a  life  (1679). 

SPRENGEL,  Ett^t,  a  German  physiciaii 
and  botanist,  bom  at  Boldekow,  Pomerania, 
Ang.  8,  1766,  died  March  16,  1888.  In  1784 
he  began  at  HaUe  the  study  of  theology  and 
medicine,  bnt  relinquiahed  the  former  stndy, 
and  took  his  medical  degree  in  1767.  In  1789 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
medicine  in  Halle,  in  1796  ordinary  professor 
in  the  same  department,  and  in  1797  professor 
of  botany,  in  which  position  he  passed  the 
remunder  of  his  life.  Sprengel's  first  work, 
Anleitung  zur  Botanikf&r  Frauentimmer,  was 
published  when  he  was  but  14  years  old ;  and 
XUB  subsequent  medical  and  botanical  works 
procured  for  him  honorary  diplomas  from  up- 
ward of  70  learned  societies,  and  invitations  to 
fill  various  important  professorships. 

SPRENGER,  AxoYS,  a  German  orientalist, 
bom  at  Nasserent,  Tyrol,  Sept.  8, 1818.  After 
having  studied  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and 
oriental  languages  at  the  university  of  Vienna, 
he  went  in  1886  to  London,  where  he  assisted 
the  earl  of  Munster  in  his  work  on  the  "  Mili- 
tary Science  of  the  Mohammedan  Nations." 
On  the  recommendation  of  Munster  before  his 
death,  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  East 
India  service,  and  in  1846  became  president  of 
tike  college  of  DelhL  In  1860hewas  appointed 
examiner  at  the  college  of  Fort  William,  inter- 
preter of  the  government,  and  secretary  of  the 
Asiatic  society  of  Bengal.  He  has  published  sev- 
eral edit4ons  of  orients  writers,  several  works  in 
the  Urdu  dialect,  and  a  "  Life  of  Mohammed  " 
(voL  i.,  Allahabad,  1861).  In  1869  the  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions  at  Paris  divided  between 
Sprenger,  Noeldeke,  and  Amari  a  prize  for  the 
best  history  of  the  Koran.  He  has  engaged 
upon  a  new  biography  of  Mohammed,  in  the 
German  language,  to  be  completed  in  4  vol- 
nmes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1861. 

SPRING,  a  current  of  water  flowing  out  of 
the  ground.  Springs  are  produced  from  the 
watw  that  falls  upon  the  earth,  and  percolates 
through  the  soil,  gathering  in  little  rUls,  the 
"fountain  heads  of  lakes  and  rivers  under- 
•  ground."  These  find  their  way  to  the  surface 
at  lower  levels,  often  at  great  distances  from 
the  localities  that  received  the  supplies  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  exhibit  in  their  flow  and 
the  qualities  of  their  waters  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting phenomena,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  considered  in  the  articles  Abtbsian 
Wblls,  Gbtsebs,  and  MmsBAL  Watbbs.  From 
the  times  of  earliest  history,  springs  or  wells 
of  water  have  been  objects  of  special  regard. 
The  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  eastern  towns 
and  cities,  and  in  the  pastnre  lands,  were  re- 
sorted to  by  the  women  to  draw  water  for 
domestic  uses  and  for  watering  their  flocks. 
The  same  custom  there  prevailed  wheA  Isaac 
met  Rebekoh  at  the  well  of  Haran,  and  again 
when,  2,000  years  afterward,  it  is  alladed  to 


in  the  aooount  of  the  woman  of  Samaria.  Er< 
erywhere  springs  are  suggestive  of  fertility, 
and  even  where  they  abound  some  among  them 
are  resorted  to  for  the  peculiar  parity  and  re- 
freshing coolness  of  their  waters.  Those  of 
the  same  vicinity,  supplied  through  difierent 
strata  and  ftom  Afferent  sources,  vary  materi- 
ally in  their  qualities.  Some,  forced  up  trough 
beds  of  clean  sand,  are  filtered  of  all  impuri- 
ties, thouffh  their  source  may  be  in  dense 
swamps  filled  with  decaying  vegetable  matters. 
Some,  flowing  to  the  snrfaoe  through  strata  of 
limestone,  though  clear  and  apparently  pure, 
contain  so  much  calcareous  matter  in  solution, 
that  the  water  is  characterized  by  that  quality 
termed  hardness;  while  others  bnt  a  few  yards 
distant,  coming  out  through  sandstone  rooks, 
are  eminently  soft  and  pure.  The  phenomenon 
of  hot  and  oold  springs  in  close  proximity  has 
often  been  noticed  since  the  time  of  Homer, 
who  ascribed  the  source  of  the  Scamander  to 
two  neighboring  fountains  of  this  character. 
A  singular  phenomenon  relating  to  springs, 
observed  by  Prof.  Brocklesby  of  Hartford, 
Clonn.,  is  their  rising  a  little  while  before  rain. 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  in  the  W.  part 
of  Rutland,  Vt.,  is  a  spring  which  is  almost 
always  thus  affected,  sometimes  two  days  be- 
fore the  rain  appears ;  and  another  of  similar 
character  is  said  to  exist  in  Concord,  Mass. 
Prof.  Brocklesby  supposes  the  phenomenon 
is  due  to  a  diminished  atmospheric  pressure, 
which  would  also  be  indicated  by  a  fall  of 
the  barometer.  For  the  height  of  the  spring  at 
any  time  is  determined  by  the  relative  force 
exerted  by  the  atmosphere  to  keep  the  water 
down,  and  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  to  lift 
it  up ;  and  the  channels  and  sources  of  supply 
of  some  springs  may  be  so  formed  that  the 
effect  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  may 
thus  be  very  sensibly  indicated.  The  dis- 
charge of  springs  is  often  so  uniform  through 
periods  of  drought  as  well  as  of  rain,  that  it 
IS  evident  they  must  be  connected  with  reser- 
voirs beneath  the  surface  too  extensive  to  be 
affected  by  ordinary  irregularities  of  supply; 
and  there  may  well  be  such  reservoirs  of  wa- 
ter when  those  of  rock  oil,  as  described  in  the 
article  Pxtboletjm,  are  sufficient  to  maintain 
continual  supplies  of  this  fluid  for  thousands 
of  years.  Such  springs,  called  perennial,  gush 
forth  sometimes  in  large  currents  as  well  as  in 
little  rivulets,  and  rivers  thus  originate  from 
the  continuation  of  great  subterranean  cur- 
rents. Instances  of  this  kind  are  most  common 
in  limestone  regions.  It  is  this  rock  in  which 
the  great  caves  of  the  earth  are  usually  found, 
and  a  common  feature  in  these  is  a  river  large 
enough  sometimes  to  be  navigated  by  boats. 
In  the  Nicojaok  cave,  Dade  co.,  Ga.,  near  the 
Tennessee  river,  there  is  said  to  be  a  waterfall  8 
miles  underground.  As  the  rivers  leave  the 
caverns,  and  flow  over  the  surface,  they  occa- 
sionally fall  into  other  chasms  and  disappear, 
coming  out  again  in  great  springs,  it  may  be 
several  miles  off.    Sometimes  it  happens  that 
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flw  readiest  ontlet  ia  in  the  bed  of  the  oeean,  and 
the  fresh  water  is  violently  forced  b  j  its  greater 
head  op  through  the  salt  water,  so  that  it  may 
be  collected  at  the  sorfaoe  almost  or  entirely 
oniBixed.  A  Bpring  of  this  kind  in  Boston  har- 
bor, now  covered  by  Long  wharf,  snpplies  the 
flipping  with  water ;  another  in  the  golf  of 
Spezia,  a  branch  of  the  galf  of  Grenoa,  rises  in 
a  powerful  jet ;  and  on  the  S.  coast  of  Onba, 
■ome  distance  from  the  shore,  the  fresh  water 
tpnoga  barat  opward  with  snch  violence  that 
beats  oannot  steely  approach  the  spot.  In- 
termitting springs  are  those  which  flow  for  a 
eertam  period  and  then  cease  for  a  time,  and 
■o  on  alternately  flowing  and  disappearing 
without  regard  to  the  snpplies  of  rain.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  water  collecting  in  a 
oatoral  reservoir  at  an  npper  level,  the  outlet 
of  which  is  a  doee  channel  through  the  rock 
carved  upward  so  as  to  act  like  a  siphon. 
When  the  water  fills  tiie  reservoir  and  rises 
above  the  arch  of  the  siphon,  the  flow  com- 
menees,  and  oontannes  nntil  the  discharge  has 
earned  the  water  down  to  the  level  of  the 
riiorter  limb  of  the  siphon  ;  it  then  stops  nntil 
the  water  has  reguned  its  former  height.  The 
yoonger  Fliny  in  a  letter  to  Licinius  describes 
a  spring  of  this  character  near  the  Larian  lake, 
the  modem  lake  of  Oomo,  which  ebbs  and 
flows  regularly  8  times  a  day.  A  more  cele- 
brated one  is  the  ancient  pool  of  Siloam,  which 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Bobinson  as  still  rising 
■ad  &lling  at  intervals  in  the  manner  described 
by  Jerome  and  subsequent  writers.  From  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  he  learned  that  the 
flowing  occurs  at  irregular  intervals;  some- 
times 3  or  8  times  a  day,  and  sometimes,  in 
nmimer,  once  in  2  or  3  days.  The  Geysers  are 
intermitting  hot  springs;  but  the  changes  in 
their  flow  are  due  to  other  causes,  as  probably 
the  sndden  conversion  of  the  waters  into  steam 
by  coming  in  contact  with  beds  of  highly  heat- 
ed rock  or  lava,  or  the  accumulation  of  large 
qnaatities  of  steam  in  the  npper  part  of  oaVi- 
ties  until  it  can  drive  out  the  water  beneath 
throogfa  the  channels  leading  from  the  bottom 
to  the  sarface.  Hot  springs  are  common  in 
Toleanic  countries,  in  redone  of  extinct  vol- 
eaoo^  as  that  of  Anvergne  in  central  France, 
and  in  districts  where  the  rock  formations  are 
travwaed  and  displaced  by  long  and  deep  lines 
of  Cuilta,  as  in  central  Yir^nia.  In  these  lo- 
esfities  the  waters  must  penetrate  far  down  to 
liighly  heated  beds  o'f  rock,  possibly  ancient 
kvs  beds  not  yet  cooled ;  or  the  depth  may  be 
•0  great  that  their  high  temperature  may  be 
owing  to  the  general  increase  of  heat  observed 
ia  descending  into  the  interior.  (See  Oeittbal 
HiAT.)  Heated,  and  at  the  same  time  under 
great  pressure,  the  waters  possess  powerful 
■olveat  properties,  and  thus  they  become 
tkaiged  witn  salts  and  gases  by  which  the 
■inml  springs  are  characterized.  As  the  wa- 
ttn  eool  or  evaporate,  some  portion  of  the  solid 
■ttten  held  in  solution  is  set  free  and  depos- 
iKd  anHind  the  springs.     Thus  are  produced 


great  beds  of  travertine,  snch  as  are  observed 
fai  Tnscany  and  other  parts  of  Italy — a  spongy 
deposit  of  calcareous  matter,  which  incmsts 
all  substances  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and 
rapidly  forms  one  class  of  petrifiwstiona.  The 
thermal  springs  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  Minor 
were  particularly  celebrated  in  ancient  times ; 
and  it  was  stated  of  the  transforming  power 
of  the  waters,  that  if  these  were  led  e^ut  the 
vineyards  and  gardens  the  channels  became 
long  fences,  each  a  single  stone.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  to  be  seen  a  powerfiil  hot 
spring  at  the  place,  and  a  cliff  of  caloareons 
rock  formed  from  its  deposits.  The  Qeysers 
ftimish  examples  of  silioions  depositB  simUarly 
produced.  Gold  springs  as  well  as  hot  are  of- 
ten charged  with  fermginons  matters,  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  pyritons  iron  con- 
tained in  the  rocks  over  whidb  the  waters  have 
flowed.  The  great  ochreous  deposits  result 
from  such  springs,  and  the  accumulations  some* 
times  amount  to  important  beds  of  iron  ore,  as 
described  under  Boo  Orx.  Springs  charged 
with  different  mineral  substances  which  give 
to  them  special  importance  are  further  noticed 
in  the  acconut  of  these  minerals  under  their 
own  names,  as  Bobaoio  Acid,  Qah,  Pbtbolkdx, 
and  Salt. 

SPRING,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  4  seasons 
of  the  year,  commendng  for  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  on 
March  21,  and  ending  at  the  time  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  or  June  21.  In  the  United  States 
the  spring  is  regarded  as  including  the  8  months 
March,  April,  and  May.    (See  Sbasonb.) 

SPRING,  in  mechanics,  an  elastic  bc^y,  va- 
riously constructed  and  of  different  materials 
accordingto  the  pui^ose  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed. The  applications  of  springs  are  very 
nnmerons  and  for  many  totally  different  ob-  . 
jects.  Many  are  used,  as  in  carriages,  to  re- 
lieve the  jar  caused  by  hard  bodies  coming 
suddenly  in  contact  with  each  other;  others 
as  a  moving  power,  acting  through  the  ten- 
dency of  a  coiled  metallic  spring  to  unwind 
itself  (see  Olooks  and  WATOHKa),  or  by  snd- 
den release  from  a  state  of  tension  to  com- 
municate motion,  as  the  bow  to  the  arrow,  the 
gun  spring  to  the  cock,  the  spring  pole  to  the 
drill,  and  m  many  more  snch  instances ;  others 
are  employed  as  regulators  to  control  the 
movements  of  wheel  work,  as  seen  in  the  hair 
springs  of  watches.  All  of  the  above  act  on 
the  principle  of  resisting  compression ;  others, 
by  the  amount  of  extension  prodnoed  in  a 
spring  coiled  around  a  central  axis,  are  used 
as  measurers  of  weight.  (See  Balakos.)— In 
organic  bodies  springs  are  also  a  common  fea- 
ture, and  serve  some  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  introduced  in  mechanical  structures. 
The  cartilages  in  the  joints  are  springs  that 
prevent  the  ends  of  the  bones  fix>m  Jarring 
upon  each  other.  It  is  by  the  sudden  release 
of  a  springy  membrane  in  the  structure  of  the 
flea,  that  this  little  animal  is  enabled  to  project 
itself  instantaneously  200    times  the  h^ht 
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of  Us  own  body ;  and  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom springs  are  provided,  sometimes  round 
the  ontride  and  sometimes  roond  the  inside  of 
the  seed  vessels,  which  finall  j  bnrst  these  sud- 
denly open,  and  scatter  the  seeds  for  the  next 
crop. — Carriage  springs  contribute  not  merely 
to  the  comfort  of  the  rider,  but  they  lessen  the 
force  of  draught  by  easing  the  load  over  the 
obstaeles,  and  very  materially  increase  the  du- 
rability of  the  carriage  itself.  One  of  the  early 
forms  of  these  springs,  introduced  in  the  I7th 
century,  consisted  of  two  broad  leather  straps 
extending  ftom  an  elevated  framework  on  one 
axle  to  a  similar  frame  on  the  other ;  upon  these 
the  body  of  the  carriage  was  securely  fastened. 
The  antique  4-wheelea  state  carriages  of  Eu- 
rope are  mostly  constructed  on  this  plan ;  and 
a  good  evidence  of  its  eflSdenoy  is  the  &ot  that 
many  of  the  best  stage  coaches  of  the  present 
time  are  thus  supported.  The  principle  was 
also  in  common  use  not  long  since  in  2- wheeled 
gigs  or  chaises,  and  is  still  in  the  West  Indian 
tolante,  points  of  supoorV  behind  being  pro- 
vided by  two  long  alender  arms,  connected 
by  a  cross  bar  at  their  extremities,  to  which 
bar  the  straps  are  secured.  Swung  upon  the 
straps,  which  admit  a  limited  lateral  motion, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
arms  behind  and  of  the  shafts  in  front,  the 
spring  of  these  carriages  is  most  perfect.  An 
improvement  was  early  introduced  by  making 
the  frames  that  supported  the  straps  elastic, 
by  means  of  bands  of  steel  curved  over  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  0,  over  the  top  of  which 
the  straps,  secured  at  the  bottom,  were  passed. 
The  strength  of  these  springs  may  be  increased 
to  ony  desired  extent,  by  introducing  several 
thicknesses  of  steel  plates  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  spring.  Sometimes  the  framework  which 
supports  the  0  springs  rests  itself  upon  the 
form  of  elliptic  springs  known  as  under  spring. 
Bted  springs  of  various  forms  are  now  gener- 
ally in  use  for  carriages,  being  light  and  occu- 
pying little  room.  Those  known  as  elliptic  are 
steel  plates  or  thin  bars,  so  shaped  that  when 
two  are  put  together  they  present  an  elliptical 
figure,  and  being  secured  together  at  the  ends 
a  spring  is  produced  as  pressure  is  bronght  to 
bear  upon  them  to  flatten  the  ellipse.  They 
are  bolted  below  upon  the  axle  and  above  to 
the  frame  of  the  carriage  by  their  central  part, 
and  are  strengthened  by  additional  thicknesses 
of  steel  in  this  portion.  Very  strong  springs, 
for  the  heaviest  wagons  and  railroad  cars,  are 
made  of  straight  pieces  of  steel  plates  of  grad- 
nally  increasing  lengths  piled  one  upon  another 
and  fastened  direcUy  to  the  axle,  or  else  over 
and  across  each  end  of  it  to  the  frame  which 
rests  upon  the  axles  at  these  points.  The 
frame  of  the  carriage  is  secured  to  the  ends  of 
the  longest  and  uppermost  plate  by  eye  bolts 
passing  through  these  ends,  which  are  turned 
over  for  their  reception. — The  varieties  of  steel 
springs  for  carriages  are  too  numerous  to  be 
particularly  named.  Locomotives  and  railroad 
carriages  diemanded  springs  of  uuusual  strength 


and  efficiency,  and  to  act  as  near  as  possible 
with  equal  effect  under  heavy  and  light  loads. 
These  also  have  been  devised  of  different 
forms  and  materials.  Air,  being  the  most  elas- 
tic of  all  bodies,  makes  an  exceUent  spring,  the 
weight  resting  upon  inverted  hoUow  cylinders, 
set  upon  pistons  fitting  air-tight.  In  practice 
it  has  been  found  exc^dingly  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  air  around  the  piston ; 
and  the  following  improvement  has  been  de- 
vised for  this  purpose.  The  inverted  cylinder, 
or  rough  cup,  is  provided  with  a  very  strong 
but  flexible  dii4>hragm  or  cover  of  seyeral 
thicknesses  of  India  rubber,  stout  canvas,  and 
leather,  covered  on  the  inside  with  sugar  house 
molasses.  This  rests  upon  a  rounded  head  of 
wood,  and  is  filled  out  with  compressed  air 
forced  in  by  a  small  air  pump,  the  pressure 
amounting  it  may  be  to  160  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  To  prevent  the  air  from  passing  through 
the  pores  of  the  cast  iron  pump,  this  is  lined 
with  tin.  India  rubber  car  springs  are  very 
extensively  used.  They  are  made  of  disks  of 
any  thickness,  piled  upon  each  other  to  any 
desired  height,  and  contained  in  a  cylindrical 
case,  in  the  top  of  which  fits  a  piston  resting 
on  the  pUe.  It  is  obvious  that  between  the 
frame  to  which  the  pistons  are  attached  and 
the  weight  other  springs  may  be  introduced. 
Instead  of  India  rubber  disks  others  of  steel 
are  also  used,  saucer-shaped,  and  arranged  in 
pairs  upon  each  other,  the  pair  consisting  of 
two  disks  set  face  to  face.  The  disks  are  made 
more  darable  and  efficient  by  corrugating  the 
metal.  Another  form  is  of  flat  disks  of  steel, 
less  than  -^  of  an  inch  thick,  set  between  disks 
of  cast  iron  of  the  same  diameter,  and  made 
alternately  with  convex  and  concave  surfaces. 
The  tendency  of  the  pressure  applied  to  such 
a  pile  is  to  change  the  flat  steel  face  into  a 
slightly  dishing  form,  which  is  resisted  by  the 
elasticity  of  tiio  steel.  Single  disks  operate 
when  the  load  is  light ;  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  two  together  in  the  pile  provides 
for  the  same  action  with  an  increased  load, 
and  of  three  or  more  for  still  greater  weights. 
Thas  the  some  pile  is  very  ingeniously  made 
to  ftamish  springs  of  different  degrees  of  stiff- 
ness, which  are  brought  into  action  only 
as  tjie  load  upon  them  requires.  A  pile  6 
inches  high  and  of  6  inches  diameter  of  out- 
side case  admits  a  motion  of  H  inches  before 
it  is  fully  compressed.  Springs  thus  designed 
for  sustaining  heavy  bodies  may  be  also  ap- 
plied to  prevent  their  horizontal  concussion, 
as  of  oars  upon  railroads,  and  also  to  relieve 
them  from  the  sudden  jerk  which  without 
springs  they  would  receive  in  starting. — How 
it  is  that  steel  when  tempered  receives  die 
high  degree  of  elasticity  that  renders  this 
metal  so  useful  for  springs  ia  not  understood. 
By  grinding  and  polishing  the  property  mi^ 
be  lost,  and  by  hardening  and  tempering  it  is 
restored.  It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  elas- 
ticity resides  in  the  thin  blue  oxidised  sur&ce. 
The  removal  of  the  blue  tint  ttom  a  pendulum 
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tftiag  hy  ita  immenion  in  weak  acid  was  fonnd 
by  Mr.  Dent  to  impair  its  elasticity,  cansing 
the  ehronometer  to  lose  nearly  a  minute  each 
hoar;  and  a  aeoond  and  equal  immersion 
•earoely  oansed  any  further  loss.  In  stating 
this  to  the  British  association,  he  added  that 
■Qch  springs  get  stronger  in  a  minute  degree 
daring  the  first  2  or  8  years  they  are  in  use, 
from  some  atmospheric  change;  when  they 
are  coated  with  gold  by  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess no  such  change  is  observable.  Watch 
sprinss,  as  desoribea  by  Holtzapffel,  are  ham- 
mered ont  of  round  steel  wire,  of  saitable 
diameter,  until  they  fill  the  gauge  for  width, 
which  also  insures  equality  of  thickness.  When 
the  holes  are  punched  in  their  ends  and  they 
are  filed  smooth  on  the  edge,  they  are  bound 
vith  wire  in  a  loose  open  coil,  and  heated  over 
s  charcoal  fire  upon  a  perforated  revolving 
plate.  They  are  then  hardened  by  dipping 
them  in  oil,  and  the  oil  is  blazed  off.  The 
aext  process  is  grinding  and  polishing  with 
emery  and  oil  between  lead  Mocks,  which 
destroys  the  elasticity.  A  subsequent  ham- 
mering on  a  very  bright  anvil  restores  this, 
"  pntting  the  nature  into  the  spring."  The  col- 
oring of  orange  or  deep  blue,  which  some  con- 
a^er  merely  ornamental,  is  iftiparted  by  mov- 
ing the  spring  back  and  forth  2  or  8  inches  at 
a  time  orer  a  flat  plate  of  iron  or  wood  under 
which  a  little  spirit  lamp  is  kept  burning.  The 
q>ring  is  finally  coiled  by  attaching  it  when 
oold  to  a  small  axis  and  causing  this  to  revolve 
by  means  of  its  winch  handle.  Chronometer 
balanee  springs,  of  screw  form,  are  shaped  and 
tempered  by  winding  them  into  the  square 
thread  of  a  screw  of  the  right  diameter  and 
pitch.  The  two  ends  being  fastened  to  the 
•crew,  the  whole  is  carefully  enveloped  in  plati- 
nmn  foil  and  tightly  bound  with  wire.  It  is 
then  heated  in  a  piece  of  gun  barrel  closedT  at 
one  end  and  plunged  into  oU,  which  hardens 
the  spring  almost  without  discoloring  it.  The 
eater  covering  is  now  taken  off,  and  the  spring 
is  let  down  to  the  bine  before  it  is  released. 
The  hair  springs  of  common  watches  are  fre- 
qnently  left  soft ;  but  the  best  are  hardened  in 
tne  coil  upon  the  plain  cylinder,  and  are  then 
corled  into  the  spiral  form  between  the  edge 
of  a  blunt  knife  and  the  thumb,  as  in  curling 
np  a  narrow  ribbon  or  paper.  These  springs 
are  so  delicate  that  it  takes  8,200  of  them  to 
weigh  an  ounce;  the  soft  ones  are  valued  at 
St.  9d.  each,  and  the  hardened  and  tempered 
ones  at  10s.  6d.  Thus  an  ounce  of  metal, 
worth  originally  less  than  id.,  is  made  in  the 
one  case  worth  £400,  in  the  other  £1,600. 

SPRING  BALANCE.    See  Balanck. 

SPRING,  Saxuhl,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 
ir4«,  died  in  Newburyport,  March  4,  1819. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1771, 
and  in  1775,  having  been  licensed  to  preach-, 
became  a  chaplain  in  the  continental  army, 
tad  accompanied  the  expedition  under  Col. 
Arnold  to  Canada.    At  the  dose  of  1770  he 


left  the  army,  and  in  1777  was  ordained  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Newburyport,  in  which  relation 
he  continued  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  weight  of  character,  and,  as 
the  leading  minister  of  the  Hopkinsian  party, 
was  active  in  promoting  the  union  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  Congregational  church,  effected 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Apdover  theologi- 
cal seminary,  and  also  in  the  organization  of 
the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  for- 
eign missions.  He  published  about  26  miscel- 
laneous discourses,  and  one  or  two  small  con- 
troversial works.— Gaedinbe,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  'Feb.  1785. 
He  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1805, 
and  after  studying  law  a  short  time  went  to 
the  island  of  Bermuda  as  a  teacher,  and  re- 
mained there  nearly  two  years,  at  the  same 
time  pursuiDg  the  study  of  law.  After  his  re- 
turn he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised 
more  than  a  year,  when  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry.  He  studied  about  8 
months  at  the  Andover  seminary,  and  was  or- 
dained as  pastor  of  the  Brick  church  (Presby- 
terian) in  New  York,  Aug.  10,  1810,  in  which 
ofiSce  he  still  continues  (1862).  He  has  been 
elected  successively  president  of  Hamilton  and 
Dartmouth  colleges,  but  in  both  oases  declined. 
Beside  a  large  number  of  sermons  and  address- 
es in  pamphlet  form,  and  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals,  he  has  pablished  "  Essays 
on  the  Distinguishing  Traits  of  Christian  Char- 
acter" (8vo.,  1818);  "Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Mills"  (8vo.,  1820);  "Fragments 
from  the  Study  of  a  Pastor"  (12mo.,  1888) ; 
"  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible"  (12mo., 
1844);  "The  Attraction  of  the  Cross"  (8vo., 
1846) ;  "  The  Bible  not  of  Man"  (12mo.,  1847) ; 
"  Discourses  to  Seamen"  (12mo.,  1847) ;  "  The 
Power  of  the  Pulpit"  (12mo.,  1848);  "Me- 
moirs of  Hannah  L.  Murray"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  "  The 
Mercy  Seat"  (8vo.,  1849);  "First  Things"  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  1861)  ;  "  The  Glory  of  Christ"  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  1852) ;  "  Contrast  between  Good  and 
Bad  Men"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1866)  ;  "Brick  Church 
Memorial"  (8vo.,  1861). 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  ci^  and  the  shire  town 
of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  98  m.  W.  by  S.  from 
Boston,  and  188  m.  N.  N.  E.  fiwm  New  York, 
in  lat.  42°  6'  10"  N.,  long.  72°  86'  12"  W.; 
pop.  in  1860,  15,199.  The  town  is  drained  by 
Mill  river,  which  furnishes  water  power  for 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  E.  portion 
of  the  town,  where  the  U.  8.  armory  is  situated, 
is  considerably  elevated,  while  the  W.  part  is 
level.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  streets 
which  are  lined  with  trees.  The  city  hall  is  a 
noble  building  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and, 
beside  the  city  offices  and  library,  has  a  large 
public  hall  which  will  accommodiate  comfort- 
ably an  audience  of  over  2,600  persons.  There 
are  12  churches  in  the  city,  viz. :  1  African,  1 
Baptist,  4  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Ro- 
man Catholic,  1  Second  Advent,  1  Swedenbor- 
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gian,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  UniverBalist.  The  city 
ubrary,  formed  in  1859,  has  rooms  in  the  city 
hall,  and  numbers  8,000  volames;  there  is  a 
valuable  scientific  and  historical  museum  in 
connection  with  it,  and  both  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  schools  of  the  city  include  1  high, 
17  grammar,  16  primary,  and  6  mixed  schools. 
There  is  one  newspaper,  issoing  daily,  weekly, 
and  tri-weekly  editions,  and  having  a  larger  cir- 
culation than  any  othei^ewspaper  in  New  Eng- 
Imd  out  of  Boston.  The  city  has  6  banks,  wiQi 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,200,000 ;  8  savings 
banks,  with  $1,381,746.68  on  deposit;  4  fire 
insnrance  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $660,000-;  and  a  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
pany, with  $400,000  capital.  Hampden  park, 
opened  in  1667  for  national  horse  shows,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  contains  60  acres, 
with  a  costly  dike  to  protect  it  from  the  spring 
freshets.  The  Springfield  cemetery  contains 
about  40  acres,  with  a  great  variety  of  shade 
trees  and  fountains.  Springfield  is  the  focal 
point  of  3  lines  of  railroad,  which  meet  in  one 
unmense  station  honse,  each  having  extensive 
connections ;  these  are  the  western  railroad,  to 
Albany,  connecting  at  Worcester  with  the  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester ;  the  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
and  Springfield ;  and  the  Connecticut  river  rail- 
road.— The  manufacturea  are  important.  The 
great  national  armory  is  now  the  only  manu- 
factory of  smcdl  arms  owned  and  worked  by  the 
United  States  government  The  process  of  man- 
ufacturing the  rifle  musket,  the  principal  arm 
now  made,  and  which  requires  for  its  comple- 
tion more  than  600  distinct  operations,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Gun,  vol.  viii.  p.  572.  In 
addition  to  the  ample  water  power,  a  steam  eur 
nne  of  70  horse  power  has  recently  been  intro- 
dnced.  Over  1,600  men  are  employed,  the  work 
is  kept  n^  night  and  day,  and  tiie  prodnction  is 
nearly  12,000  complete  guns  per  month,  and  is 
to  be  increased  by  additions  of  men  and  machin- 
ery till  200,000  stand  of  arms  are  produced  an- 
nually. The  workmen  are  all  paid  by  the  piece. 
!nie  germ  of  tiie  armory  existed  during  the 
revolution,  but  it  was  not  formally  eetabushed 
till  1794.  From  that  time  till  1841  it  was  un- 
der civil  superintendence,  and  the  work  was  not 
Bt^isfaotory.  In  1841  Mt^or  (now  Brigadier- 
General)  J.  W.  Bipley  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent. In  1864  a  change  was  again  made  to 
a  civil  snperintendenoy,  but  M^or  Ripley's  sys- 
tem was  maintained.  During  the  year  1861 
a  military  superintendent,  Migor  Dyer,  was 
again  appointed,  and  the  vast  increase  of  pro- 
dnction consequent  upon  the  war  has  been 
made  without  any  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  arm.  The  weapon  now  made  is  of  die 
model  of  1866,  and  varies  littie  from  the  En- 
field musket.  Maynard's  primer  haa  been  dis- 
carded, and  the  nipple  for  percussion  ci^m  re- 
stored. The  weight  of  the  rifle  mnsket  is  9^ 
lbs.  When  not  required  for  immediate  use,  the 
guns  are  stored  in  the  great  arsenal,  200  feet 
long  by  70  wide  and  8  stories  high,  which  is 
capable  of  containing  100,000  stand  of  arms  on 


each  floor.  The  armory  grounds,  which  are 
extensive,  are  enclosed  wit£  an  iron  fence  and 
beautifully  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
flowers.  New  buildings,  required  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  time,  and  for  which  an  appro- 
priation of  $600,000  has  been  made,  are  soon 
to  be  erected.  The  manufacture  of  firearms  is 
also  carried  on  by  several  private  firms.  There 
is  a  large  machine  factory,  making  steam  en- 
gines and  boilers,  steam  saw  mills,  cotton 
presses,  and  coinlug  and  gun-making  ma- 
chinery ;  2  extensive  founderies  for  casting  car 
and  locomotive  wheels,  and  various  light  and 
heavy  work ;  a  car  manufactory,  building  bag- 
gage, freight,  and  passenger  railroad  cars  to 
order,  and  also  artillery  carriages  for  the  gov- 
ernment ;  a  gas  company,  famishing  the  city ; 
2  sash,  blind,  and  door  manufactories ;  a  steam 
saw  and  lumber  dressing  mill ;  an  India  rubber 
manufacturing  company,  making  suspender  and 
other  elastic  goods;  a  candy  manufactory,  a 
paint  and  chemical  company,  a  woollen  mill, 
several  flouring  mills,  and  two  gold  chain  man- 
ufactories.— Springfield  was  made  a  city  iu  1862. 
It  is  divided  into  8  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  elected  annually,  8  aldermen,  and  16  com- 
mon councilmen.  The  fire  department  embraces 
6  engine  compawes,  2  of  which  belong  to  the 
U.  S.  armory,  but  do  duty  wherever  required. 
—^Springfield  was  first  settled  in  1685  by  emi- 
grants from  Eoxbury,  who  on  May  14  drew  up 
and  signed  .an  agreement  for  self-government. 
The  place  was  first  named  Agawam,  the  Indian 
name  of  a  river  of  West  Springfield,  which  with 
several  a^acent  towns  was  then  included  in 
its  boundaries.  In  1637  a  church  was  formed, 
and  in  1688  the  settlers  chose  William  Pynchon 
magistrate,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year 
named  the  settiement  Springfield  (from  the 
name  of  his  residence  in  England)  in  compli- 
ment to  him.  Mr.  Pynchon,  who  was  an  enter- 
prising merchant  as  weU  as  a  theologian  and 
author,  returned  to  England  in  1662 ;  but  his 
son  John  remained,  and  in  1662  erected  the  &- 
mous  "  Pynchon  house,"  the  first  brick  house 
in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  long  a  service- 
able fortress  against  the  assaults  of  the  Indians. 
This  venerable  structure  stood  till  1831,  and  is 
represented  on  the  city  seal.  In  1676,  during 
Emg  Philip's  war,  the  Indians  burned  the 
settiement,  destroying  about  80  houses  and  25 
bams.  In  Jan.  1787,  the  armory,  which  then 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms,  was 
attacked  by  Daniel  Shays  and  his  party,  dur- 
ing Shays's  rebellion ;  but  they  were  dispersed 
at  the  firing  of  the  first  cannon  by  the  state 
troops.  The  growth  of  the  town  was  slow  till 
the  opening  of  the  western  railroad  in  1888, 
since  which  it  has  increased  rapidly. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Clarke  oo.,  Ohio,  situated  near  the  junction  of 
Lagonda  creek  witli  Mad  river,  48  m.  W,  from 
Columbus,  and  84  m.  N.  from  Cincinnati ;  pop. 
in  1860,  7,202.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  agricultural  regions 
in  the  Union,  and  is  well  laid  out  and  hand- 
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aamtily  bnilt.  The  pnbMo  bnildings  are  snb- 
stantui  straatares,  and  there  are  many  elegant 
private  rendencee.  It  has  great  water  power 
for  maanfiMStariiig  pnrposea,  and  there  are  nn- 
motMis  large  flooring  miUa  in  and  around  the 
city.  There  are  iron  foonderiea,  machine  shops, 
i  linseed  oil  milk,  a  woollen  factory,  a  paper 
mill,  and  nnmerons  other  factories.  Limestooe 
is  Urgelj  quarried  and  burned,  prodacing  lime 
of  ex^Ueot  quality.  A  number  of  important 
railroads  centre  here,  viz. :  the  Springfield  and 
Odambim;  the  Sandoaky,  Dayton,  and  Oinoin- 
uti;  the  Springfield  and  Delaware;  the  Little 
IGami;  and  the  Oolnmbns  and  Xenia.  There 
are  1  duly,  1  tri-weekly,  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers, 8  banks,  16  ohnrchea,  and  2  flonriahing 
female  seminaries.  Wittenberg,  college  (Lu- 
theran) is  situated  here.  A  large  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  wheat,  flour,  Indian  com,  and  other 
produce,  and  many  cattle  and  swine  are  ex- 
ported by  railroad  to  eastern  markets. 

SPRmOFIELD,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
minoia,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Sangamon  oo., 
188  m.  S.  W.  from  Chicago,  and  97  m.  N.  N.  £. 
from  St.  Lonia;  pop.  in  1860,  9,600.  It  is  situ- 
tfed  on  a  beantifiil  prairie,  4  m.  S.  of  Sangamon 
rirer.  Its  streets  are  broad,  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  are  tastefully  adorn- 
ed with  shade  trees.  From  the  beanty  of  the 
place  and  its  surroundings,  it  is  termed  the 
'-Flower  Ci^."  The  state  house  is  one  of 
the  fineat  bnildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
aad  the  other  public  buildings  are  handsome 
and  sobfltantial  strootnres.  There  are  6  news- 
papers. 4  banking  honaea,  several  steam  flour- 
ing mills,  fonnderiea  and  machine  shops,  12  or, 
14  churches,  and  4  public  and  seTeral  private 
sehoola.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Dlinois  state  nni- 
verrity.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Al- 
ton, md  Chicago,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and 
Gkeat  Western  railroads,  and  is  the  point  of 
riiipment  for  immense  quantities  of  produce  and 
great  nombers  of  cattle  and  swine.  The  value 
of  real  and  personal  property  in  1867  was  (4,- 
451,907.  Springfield  was  made  the  state  capital 
IB  1636,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1840. 

SPRINOFIELD,  the  capital  of  Greene  co.. 
Mo.,  on  the  line  of  the  S.  W.  branch  of  the 
Paofle  railroad,  260  m.  S.  W.  fi-om  St.  Louis, 
and  130  S.  S.  W.  from  Jefferson  City ;  pop. 
aboot  1,600.  Its  situation  is  high  and  healthy, 
sod  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
seeeaaion  it  was  the  most  important  and  fionr- 
idiing  town  in  8.  W.  IGssonri.  It  has  a  city 
darter.  During  the  war  Springfield  and  ito 
vionity  have  been  the  scene  of  several  impor- 
tant movements.  Brig.  Gen.  Lyon,  command- 
ng  a  division  of  the  federal  forces,  arrived  at 
Springfield,  Ang.  6,  1861.  On  the  8th  a  skir- 
Budi  oeenrred  at  Dug  creek;  and  on  the  10th  a 
battle  waa  fonght'at  David's  and  Wilson's  creeks, 
tite  first  9  imd  the  second  16  miles  from  Spring- 
feld,  in  which  Oen.  Lyon,  with  3  divisions,  com- 
onaded  by  Gen.  Sigel,  Major  Sturgis,  and  him- 
mU,  attacked  the  confederate  force  in  greatly 
•  numbers  nnder  Qena.  McOnlloch  and 


Price ;  and  after  6  hours'  severe  fighting,  tii« 
federal  troops  remained  in  possession  of  the 
camp,  but  with  the  loss  of  Gen.  Lyon  and  228 
killed,  721  wounded,  and  291  taken  prisoners 
on  the  federal  side,  and  a  still  heavier  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  confederates.  After  the  battle 
Gen.  Sigel,  taking  the  chief  command,  waa 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  Springfield  and  the  next 
day  to  Bolla,  to  await  reenforcements.  Gen. 
B^ns,  of  the  confederate  army,  occupied 
Springfield  with  4  regiments  of  cavalry  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th.  On  Oct.  26  MiQor  Charles 
Z^onyi,  commander  of  Gen.  Fremont's  body 
gnard,  with  160  mounted  troops  of  that  guard, 
in  advance  of  the  main  federal  army,  attacked 
the  confederate  force  at  Springfield  and  cap- 
tnred  the  town,  while  held  by  about  2,000 
troops ;  his  loss  was  60  killed,  wounded,  and 
missmg;  the  confederate  loss  was  60  killed. 
On  Nov.  8,  M^.  Gen.  Hunter,  appointed  to 
supersede  Fremont  in  command  of  the  federal 
forces  in  the  department  of  the  West,  arrived 
with  his  staff  at  Springfield,  and  on  the  9th 
abandoned  it  with  his  army  and  returned  north- 
eastward. On  the  27th  it  was  again  occupied 
by  the  confederate  forces,  but  again  abandoned 
by  them  on  the  advance  of  the  U.  S.  army  un- 
der Gen.  Curtis  in  Feb.  1868,  by  wh  ich  they  were 
driven  into  Arkansas  and  defeated  at  Sugar  creek 
and  Pea  Ridge,  Benton  co.,  March  6,  7,  and  8. 
SPRUCE.    See  Fm. 

SPURGEON,  Cbablbb  Hasdon,  an  English 
preacher,  born  at  Eelvedon,  Essex,  June  19, 
1 834.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  preach- 
ers in  the  Independent  denomination.  At  the 
^e  of  16  he  commenced  teaching  as  an  usher  at 
Newmarket,  and  subsequently  at  Cambridge. 
Not  long  f^r  going  to  Cambridge  he  con- 
nected himself  with  a  "  Lay  Preachers'  Associa- 
tion" there,  and  went  out  almost  every  evening 
to  some  one  of  the  villages  a^acent,  to  conduct 
religious  meetings.  Soon  he  commenced  preach- 
ing, and  before  he  was  18  became  pastor  of  a 
small  Baptist  congregation  at  Waterbeach,  one 
of  these  villages.  In  1864  he  was  called  to  thtf 
New  Park  street  Baptist  chapel  in  Sonthwark, 
London;  and  his  preaching  soon  drew  such 
crowds  that  the  congregation  removed  first  to 
Exeter  hall,  and  then  to  Surrey  music  hall,  the 
largest  public  room  in  London.  In  1861  a  new 
chapel  of  great  size  was  completed  for  his 
congregation.  Mr.  Spurgeon  for  several  years 
preaiched  an  averse  of  nearly  a  sermon  a  day, 
and  has  beside  visited  the  continent  several 
times,  corresponded  regularly  with  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  written  several  books,  and 
superintended  the  education  of  a  number  of 
yoong  men  for  the  ministry.  His  sennons  have 
nearly  f^om  the  first  been  printed  weekly,  and 
6  volumes  have  been  published  collectively. 

SPURZHEIM,  John  Gabpak,  M.D.,  a  Prus- 
sian philosopher,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
phrenology,  bom  at  Longwioh,  Prussia,  Dec 
81,  1776,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  10,  1882. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Treves, 
and  studied  divinity  and  philosophy.     When 
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Treves  was  invaded  by  the  French  army, 
Spnrzheim  with  the  otiier  students  fled  to 
Vienna,  where  be  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
'  Gall,  and  soon  after  was  employed  as  his  assist- 
ant, making  dissections  for  him.  From  1805  to 
1808  Spnrzheim  and  Oall  visited  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  lecturing  and  demonstratmg 
their  views  by  dissections  of  the  brain.  In 
1808  they  presented  a  joint  memoir  to  the 
French  institute  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
explaining  their  discoveries ;  and  the  commit- 
tee to  whom  it  was  referred  reported  on  the 
whole  favorably.  '  The  two  phrenologists  then 
commenced  the  preparation  of  their  great  worJc 
on  the  "Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  in  general,  and  of  the  Brain  in 
particular,"  of  which  Spnrzheim  contributed 
to  the  first  two  volumes.  In  1818  they  sepa- 
rated, and  thenceforward  prosecuted  their  labors 
independently  of  each  other.  Spnrzheim,  after 
taking  his  medical  degree  at  Vienna,  went  to 
England,  and  delivered  his  first  coarse  of  lec- 
tures in  London,  and  about  the  same  time 
fublished  "Physiognomy  in  connection  with 
'hrenology,"  and  "  Observations  on  Insanity." 
These  works  were  violently  attacked  by  Dr. 
John  Gordon  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and 
Dr.  Spurzheim  at  once  visited  Edinburgh,  and 
in  the  presence  of  more  than  600  medical  stu- 
dents, the  pupils  of  Dr.  Gordon,  demonstrated 
the  fibrous  character  of  the  brain,  which  the 
latter  had  denied.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1817, 
and  leotnred  for  several  years,  publishing  also 
works  on  phrenology,  insanity,  and  education. 
His  lectures  being  prohibited  in  1826,  he  went 
again  to  England,  in  -1881  returned  to  Paris, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1832  visited  the  United 
States.  Having  delivered  several  leotnres  in 
Boston,  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  fever  tram 
over  exertion  about  2  months  after  his  arrival. 
Dr.  Sparzheim's  principal  works,  beside  those 
already  mentioned,  are:  "Anatomy  of  the 
Brain"  (8vo.,  London  and  Boston,  1881-2); 
"  Phrenology,  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mind  "  (8vo., 
London  and  New  York) ;  "  Sketch  of  the  Nat- 
ural Laws  of  Man"  (London  and  Boston). 

SPY,  as  defined  by  Bonvier,  "  one  who  goes 
into  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
best  way  of  doing  an  injury  there.  The  term 
is  mostly  applied  to  an  enemy  who  comes  into 
the  camp  for  the  porpose  of  ascertaining  its 
situation  in  order  to  make  an  attack  upon  it." 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  a  detected  spy  is 
death.  In  alt  time  it  has  been  an  acknowl- 
edged right  of  nations  at  war  with  each  other 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  service  of  spies  or 
secret  emissaries  in  carrying  on  their  hostile 
operations.  Before  entering  Canaan  the  He- 
brew lawgiver  twice  sent  spies  to  examine  the 
land  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  Grotins 
and  Vattel  lay  down  numerous  principles  in 
regard  to  their  employment.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  writers  on  international  law  that  there  ia 
something  revolting  to  the  mind  of  an  honor- 
able man  in  performing  the  service  of  a  spy, 
and  therefbre  a  commander  has  not  a  rij^t  to 


compel  one  of  his  soldiers  or  officers  to  onder- 
take  it.  He  may  urge  him  to  it  by  pecnniary 
or  other  motives,  but  if  he  still  refoses  he  may 
not  compel  him.  The  spy,  in  his  assumed 
character,  is  justified  in  obtaining  what  infor- 
mation he  can  concerning  the  condition  and 
purposes  of  the  enemy,  but  it  is  wrong  for  him 
to  resort  to  assassination  or  poisoning.  "  He 
may  weaken  the  enemy,"  says  Vattel,  "  by  all 
possible  means  which  do  not  affect  the  common 
safety  of  human  society."  Writers  on  interna- 
tional law  also  hold  that  a  commander  is  justi- 
fiable in  tempting  or  soliciting,  by  bribes  or 
otherwise,  an  enemy's  subjects  to  betray  him, 
or  act  as  spies,  though  they  admit  that  such  a 
course  is  hardly  compatible  with  strict  recti- 
tude. They  insist,  however,  thht  it  is  perfectly 
right  to  accept  tiie  offers  of  b  traitor.  The 
commander  does  not  seduce  him,  and  it  is  right 
that  he  should  take  advantage  of  his  crime, 
thongh  he  may  detest  him  for  committing  it. — 
In  the  history  of  the  border  wars  in  the  west- 
ern states  and  territories  of  North  America, 
this  word  is  frequentiy  used  to  denote  a  species 
of  sconts  or  rangers,  usually  backwoodsmen  or 
hunters,  who  marched  in  the  advance  or  on  the 
flanks  of  an  army,  to  act  as  guides,  and  to  watch, 
as  the  name  implies,  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
— especially  to  seek  and  detect  the  ambuscades 
of  the  Indians.  They  were  not  spies  in  the 
odious  military  sense  of  that  term.  The  ser- 
vice was  honorable,  and  was  equivalent  to  that 
of  light  troops  in  regular  armies.  This  use  of 
the  word  is  peculiar  to  American  history. 

SQUADRON,  in  military  science,  a  body  of 
oavaby  comprising  2  companies  or  troops,  and 
averaging  from  160  to  200  men.  A  detach- 
ment of  ships  of  war  employed  on  a  particular 
expedition  is  also  called  a  squadron. 

SQUARE  (Lat.  guadratvm),  in  geometry,  a 
figure  formed  of  4  equal  sides  meeting  each 
otiier  at  right  angles.  The  term  appears  to 
have  been  originaUy  applied  to  the  comers  of 
figures  alone,  and  in  me  oldest  English  work 
on  geometry  (Becorde's  "  Ground  of  Arts  "), 
the  word  quadrate  (four-sided)  is  added  to  it 
when  it  is  used  to  designate  a  square  figure. 
It  is  common,  even  at  the  present  time,  to  find 
it  used  in  a  similar  sense,  as  when  applied  to 
the  tool  called  the  carpenter's  T  square,  a  rule 
of  two  limbs  united  at  a  right  angle,  and  used 
for  drawing  right  angles.  The  word  is  applied 
also  to  angles,  though  not  to  right  angles,  in 
calling  a  triangular  me  S-square. — Square  meas- 
ure presents  the  superficial  areas  of  surfaces  in 
square  units,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  &c. — ^In 
arithmetic,  the  square  is  a  number  consisting 
of  another  number  multiplied  by  itself;  imd 
this  use  of  the  word  evidently  has  reference  to 
the  geometrical  figure,  the  area  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  units  forming  one  of  its 
sides  multiplied  by  itself.  The  number  thus 
multiplied  is  called  the  square  root,  and  tlie 
method  of  discovering  it  in  algebraic  and  arith- 
metical formulas  is  known  as  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root. 
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SQUASH.    See  GorBD. 

SQUASH  BUG,  a  -trell  known  hemipterons 
insect,  the  eortui  trittis  (De  Geer).  It  is  about 
I  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  triangular  head ;  the 
genenl  color  la  ochre  yellow,  rendered  dvmkj 
abore  by  namerona  black  dots;  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  abdomen  prqieot  beyond  the  closed  wing 
covers;  on  the  back  of  the  head^behind  the 
eyes,  are  2  glassy  raised  eyelets.  They  §ppear 
by  the  last  of  Jane  or  beginning  of  July,  when 
the  aqnash  vines  have  pnt  ont  a  few  leaves, 
pair,  and  soon  begin  to  lay  their  eggs ;  they 
conceal  themselves  by  day,  and  in  the  evening 
iSisten  their  eggs  in  little  patches  on  the  under 
nde  of  the  leaves  by  a  gammy  substance; 
the  ^gs  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  young,  pale 
■shy  and  with  large  antennas,  at  first  live  to- 
gether in  swarms;  they  resemble  the  adults 
except  in  the  absence  or  rudimentary  condition 
of  the  wings  and  their  covers.  They  are  hatch- 
ed in  sncoessive  broods  daring  sammer,  pass 
through  their  last  change,  and  attain  their  full 
sze  in  September  and  October,  when  they 
leave  the  plants  and  conceal  themselves  in  crev- 
ices, pasmng  the  winter  and  spring  in  a  torpid 
state.  The  loss  of  sap  from  the  punctures  of 
these  insects  causes  the  leaves  to  become 
brown,  dry,  and  wriukled,  when  they  are  de- 
serted for  fresh  ones.  When  irritated,  and 
particnlarly  when  crushed,  they  give  out  a 
rtrong,  nauseous  odor.  It  is  best  to  destroy 
&em  when  few  in  number  and  before  they  bav^ 
l^d  their  eggs,  or  to  crush  the  latter  before  the 
vines  have  begun  to  spread.  Whatever  pro- 
motes the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  ren- 
dws  them  less  liable  to  suffer  from  these  bugs. 
The  C  marginatu*  (Fabr.)  of  Europe  is  of  an 
obscure  brown,  of  similar  habits,  and  emits  a 
strong  odor  of  apples. 

SQUID,  a  cephalopodous  mollusk,  of  the 
dibranchlate  order,  tribe  deeapoda,  family  tmi- 
tUda,  and  genus  toligo  (Lam.).  The  body  ia 
dongated,  tapering  behind,  with  a  pair  of  ter- 
nunal  fins ;  branoms  2 ;  arms  8,  wiUi  2  rows 
of  pedoncnlated  suckers,  and  2  tentacles ;  the 
internal  ^ell,  or  gladhu,  ia  reduced  to  a  horny 
qaiB-shaped  plate,  with  2  lateral  expansions ; 
ue  ink  bag  ia  well  developed,  and  its  secretion 
jet  black.  They  are  good  swimmers,  all  ma- 
rine, and  never  leave  the  water ;  they  con  creep 
head  down  on  the  cephalic  diak;  ^e  ova  are 
ondosed  in  long,  gelatinons,  cylindrical  sheaths, 
called  eea  grapes,  and  may  be  nearly  40,000  in 
nnmber ;  uie  sight  is  good,  and  the  movements 
rapid ;  they  are  used  as  food  by  man,  as  on  the 
eoasts  of  Greece.  They  are  sometimes  called 
ealamaries,  from  the  internal  pen-like  bone  and 
ink  bag,  and  the  general  cylindrical  form  like 
an  ancient  escritoire.  The  common  squid  of 
&e  New  England  coast,  the  L.  illeeebrota  (Le- 
soeor),  is  from  6  to  12  inches  long ;  the  colors 
vary  r^idly,  with  the  wiU  of  the  animal,  from 
yellowish  white  to  bluish,  violet,  brown,  red, 
ind  orange,  in  spots  or  general  tint.  They  swim 
n^ndly  backward  by  dilating  and  contracting 
tike  sao-like  body,  and  forward  by  the  terminal 
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fin;  they  devour  numbers  of  small  fish  and 
crustaceans,  and  in  tarn  are  eaten  by  larger 
fishes,  and  used  as  bait  by  cod  fishers.  De- 
scriptions and  figures  of  this  and  other  Ameri- 
can species  may  be  found  in  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia"  (vol. 
ii.  p.  86,  1821).  In  the  old  world,  squids  are 
found  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand ;  the  L. 
mlgark  (Lam.),  common  about  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain,  and  used  in  Cornwall  as  a  bait 
for  cod,  attains  a  length  of  1  to  1^  feet.  The 
flying  squids  {pmmattrephes,  D'Orb.),  and  the 
hook  sqaid  {vnyehoteuthU  and  tJumloUutku, 
D'Orb.),  have  been  alluded  to  under  Molluboa. 
SQUIER,  Ephbaim  Geobge,  an  American 
author  and  archeeologist,  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
Albany  CO.,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1821.  Having  for 
some  time  taught  school  and  studied  en^eer- 
ing,  he  went  to  Albany  in  1840  and  became 
connected  with  the  press,  and  in  1841-'2  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  "  New  York  State  Me- 
chanic," a  politico-Bcientiflo  journal,  and  identi- 
fied with  the  movements  of  the  mechanics  for 
a  reform  in  the  system  of  state  prison  labor. 
In  1843  he  became  editor  of  the  "Hartford 
(Oomi.)  Daily  Journal,"  snpporting  the  election 
of  Henry  Olay  to  the  presidency,  and  in  1844  re- 
moved to  Ohillicothe,  Ohio,  to  assume  the  edi- 
torship of  the  "  Scioto  Gazette."  While  filling 
this  position  and  serving  one  term  as  clerk  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  be 
made  an  extensive  survey,  in  coiyunction  with 
E.  H.  Davis,  M.D.,  of  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  prepared  a  work 
on  the  subject  which  was  published  in  1848  as 
the  first  volume  (4to.)  of  the  "  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  &iowledge."  In  the  autumn 
of  1848  he  made  an  exploration  of  the  aborigi- 
nal monuments  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution in  1849,  and  also  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  in 
1852  (8vo.).  In  March,  1849,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Taylor  charg6  d'affaires  to  Guate- 
mala, with  extraordinary  powers  to  the  other 
Central  American  states.  His  despatches,  sab- 
sequently  published  by  order  of  congress  in 
2  volumes,  related  not  only  to  political  matters, 
but  to  the  geography,  topography,  climate,  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to 
the  projected  interoceanic  canal.  On  the  death 
of  Gen.  Taylor  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
in  18S1  visited  Europe,  residing  there  a  year, 
receiving  the  medal  of  the  geographical  society 
of  France,  and  being  made  a  «iember  of  the 
royal  society  of  literature,  fellow  of  the  socie- 
ties of  antiquaries  of  England,  France,  and 
Denmark,  &o.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
in  1858,  he  conceived  tiie  plan  of  an  inter- 
oceanic railway  through  the  republic  of  Hon- 
duras, made  with  a  corps  of  engineers  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  route,  negotiated  tiie 
requisite  concessions  from  the  government  of 
Honduras,  and  organized  at  New  York  a  com- 
pany for  carrying  forward  the  work.  He  subse- 
quently visited  Europe,  where  he  secured  the 
cooperation  of  many  English  and  French  capi- 
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talists,  and  special  govanties  for  the  road  from 
the  English  and  IVench  governments.  As  an 
incident  in  these  negotiations,  he  drew  up  the 
treatjr  hetween  Great  Britain  and  Hondviras 
for  the  retrocession  of  the  Bay  islands,  the 
principles  of  which,  adopted  by  the  former, 
opened  the  way  for  the  adjustment  of  all  her 
disputes  with  the  Oentral  American  states. 
The  final  survey  of  the  proposed  railway  was 
also  conducted  under  his  direction.  Beside 
those  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Squier  has  pub- 
lished tiie  following  works,  most  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  German,  French,  or 
Spanish :  "  Kicaragua,  its  People,  Scenery,  An- 
cient Monuments,  and  proposed  Interooeanio 
Oanal"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  New  York  and  London, 
1852);  "The  Serpent  Symbol,  or  Worship  of 
the  Redprocal  Principles  of  Nature  in  Amer- 
ica" (8vo.,  New  York,  1852);  "Notes  on  Oen- 
tral America,"  &o.  (1864) ;  "  Waikna,  or  Adven- 
tures on  the  Mosquito  Shore,"  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Samuel  A.  Bard  (12mo.,  1865); 
Que*tion  Anglo-AnUrieaine,  &c.  (8vo.,  Paris, 
1866);  "The  States  of  Oentral  America,"  &c. 
(Svo.,  New  York,  1867) ;  "  Report  of  the  Sur- 
vey of  the  Honduras  Interoceonic  Railway" 
(4to.,  London,  1869) ;  "Translation,  with  Notes, 
of  the  Letter  of  Don  Diego  de  Palacio  (1671)  to 
the  Grown  of  Sptnn  on  the  Provinces  of  Guate- 
mala, San  Salvador,  &o."  (New  York,  1860) ; 
"  Monograph  of  Authors  who  have  written  on 
the  Aboriginal  Languages  of  Oentral  America" 
(1861);  and  "Tropical  Fibres  and  their  Eco- 
nomic Extraction"  (1861).  He  has  also  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  this  cyclopedia 
and  the  "  Encydopffidia  Britannica,"  to  the 
"  Transactions"  of  the  American  ethnological 
society  and  of  numerous  scientific  societies  of 
Europe,  and  to  many  American  and  European 
periodicals  and  public  journals. 

SQUILL,  the  bulb  of  plants  of  the  genus 
teilla  or  tquilla,  of  which  the  S.  maritima,  or 
sea  onion,  famishes  the  medicine  called  squill. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  bulb  is  pear-shaped, 
from  8  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  consists  of 
fleshy  scales,  closely  laid  over  each  other,  and 
covered  by  thin,  dry,  external  scales,  which 
are  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  white.  The 
juice  is  viscid  and  very  acrid,  but  its  acrimony 
partially  disappears,  without  loss  of  medicinal 
power,  when  the  bulb  is  dried.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  exposed  to 
artificial  or  solar  heat.  It  is  exported  in  ob- 
long pieces  of  a  white  or  dull  yellowish  white 
color,  possessing  a  feeble  odor,  and  bitter,  nau- 
seous, and  acrid  taste.  Analyzed  by  Tilloy  of 
Dijon,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  very  acrid  and 
poisonous  resinoid  substance;  a  very  bitter 
principle,  previously  recognized  by  Yogel  and 
called  «ctui(i»;  a  fatty  matter;  citrate  pf  lime; 
and  mucilage  and  sugar.  About  i  of  a  grain 
of  the  first  named  substance  was  found  suflS- 
oient  to  kill  a  dog. — Sauill  yields  its  medicinal 
properties  to  water,  alcohol,  and  vinegar,  and 
18  auo  used  in  substance  in  the  form  of  piU.    Its 


effects  are  expectorant,  diuretic,  and,  in  lar^ 
doses,  emetic  and  purgative.  It  is  used  in 
combination  with  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha 
to  stimulate  the  vessels  of  the  lungs ;  and  in 
dropsical  diseases  it  is  much  employed  to  in- 
crease the  secretory  action  of  the  Kimeys. 

SQUILL  (tquilla,  Fabr.),  a  genus  of  crusta- 
ceans of  the  division  ttomapoda,  so  called  from 
having  the  feet  placed  around  the  mouth.  The 
body  Is  elongated  and  generally  slender,  the 
head  distinct  from  the  thorax,  the  carapace 
leaving  uncovered  4  of  the  thoracic  rings,  and 
the  abdomen  terminating  in  a  wide  caudal  fin 
of  several  plates  adapted  for  swimming.  The 
antennse  of  the  1st  segment  of  the  body  are 
long,  ending  in  8  many-jointed  filaments,  can- 
not be  bent  under  the  head,  and  are  inserted 
below  the  eyes  near  the  median  line ;  the  an- 
tennee  of  the  2d  segment  are  shorter,  more  ex- 
ternal, having  at  the  base  a  large  ciliated  plate, 
and  terminate  in  a  single  many-jointed  fila- 
ment ;  the  eyes  are  at  the  end  of  movable  ap- 
pendages. The  mouth  is  toward  the  posterior 
Sd  of  the  carapace,  and  has  an  upper  and  un- 
der lip,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  2  pairs  of  jaw 
feet  arranged  around  it ;  the  8d  pair  of  feet  are 
prehensile,  strong,  bent  back  on  themselves, 
serrated  and  spined,  and  used  very  much  like 
the  1st  pair  of  feet  in  the  soothsayer  (manti»)  ; 
the  next  8  pairs  are  directed  forward,  applied 
against  the  buccal  apparatus,  and  inserted  close 
together,  with  a  wide,  rounded,  ciliated  plate  at 
the  end ;  the  last  8  thoracic  limbs  are  slender, 
with  styliform  process  and  ciliated,  the  seg- 
ments to  which  they  are  attached  resembling 
those  of  the  abdomen.  Most  of  the  rings  of 
the  body  are  complete,  very  nearly  equal,  and 
movable  on  each  other ;  the  carapace  is  nearly 
quadrilateral,  longitudinally  divided  by  2  more 
or  less  distinct  grooves ;  the  Ist  6  abdominal 
rings  have  large  false  feet,  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  base  of  which  are  attached  the  respira- 
tory organs  in  the  shape  of  fioating,  ramified, 
and  fringed  gills,  which  are  kept  constantly  in 
motion.  The  heart  has  the  form  of  a  long  ves- 
sel, a  little  dilated  anteriorly,  extending  almost 
the  length  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  sending 
off  lateral  branches  to  each  ring ;  the  venous 
sinuses  in  which  the  blood  is  collected  before 
going  to  the  gills  are  very  large ;  the  stomach 
advances  far  into  the  head.  There  are  many 
species,  all  marine,  most  abundant  in  the  trop- 
ics, but  some  coming  as  far  N.  as  the  English 
channel ;  they  are  usually  met  with  for  from 
shore  and  in  deep  water ;  they  swim  rapidly, 
striking  the  water  with  their  powerful  tail ; 
they  are  voracious  and  carnivorous.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  8,  manti*  (Fabr.),  6  or  7 
inches  long,  of  a  pale  yellowish  gray  color, 
found  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  carapace  is 
widened  and  elongated  posteriorly,  with  the 
anterior  angles  spiny ;  the  prehensile  feet  have 
6  teeth ;  the  abdomen  has  8  longitudinal  rows 
of  crests  above ;  the  caudal  plates  are  spiny. 

SQUINTING  (Lat.  ttrabiimwi),  a  deformity 
resulting  from  a  want  of  parallelism  between 
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the  Tiaoal  azea  of  the  eyes.  Except  in  osses 
viiere  it  is  caosed  hj  psraljBU,  gpasmodio  or 
bjdn^ioal  affectiona,  or  irritation  of  the  brain, 
it  is  not  a  disease,  and  is  accompanied  with  no 
pain  or  lack  of  visnal  power.  Ophthahnic  sur- 
geons notice  8  degrees  of  squinting :  1,  where 
tikere  is  bat  a  slight  convergence  or  divergence 
fitKQ  the  normal  axis,  snch  as  is  ordinarily 
cdled  a  "  cast  of  the  eye ;"  3,  where  the  inclina- 
tioa  is  strongly  marked,  bat  less  than  half  the 
eoniea  is  thrown  nnder  the  eyelid  or  within 
the  orbit,  which  is  the  most  frequent  variety ; 
t,  where  the  cornea  is  nearly  or  qnite  thrown 
mder  the  ey^d  or  within  the  orbit,  common 
amcng  those  who  are  bom  blind,  but  rare  in 
the  ease  of  those  who  can  see.  The  surgeons 
also  distinguish  it  according  to  the  departure 
from  the  normal  ads ;  aa  convergent,  where  the 
popil  is  drawn  toward  the  nose;  divergent, 
where  it  is  drawn  toward  the  outer  comer  of 
the  eye;  ascendent,  where  it  is  drawn  upward ; 
ud  desoendent,  where  it  is  drawn  downward. 
Of  these,  the  convergent  form  is  by  far  the  most 
ikeqoent,  and  next  in  order  the  divergent  and 
aaoendent.  The  descendent  is  the  rarest  of  alL 
Squinting  may  also  be  double  or  single  as  one 
«r  both  eyes  are  affected ;  it  may  be  congenital, 
L  e^  existing  from  birth,  or  accidental,  oocur- 
riog  from  accident  or  improper  treatment  of 
tbe  eye ;  the  former  is  rare.  It  may  be  also 
eontinnoos,  or  rarely  intermittent.  The  cause 
of  ordinary  strabismus  or  squinting  is  the  lack 
of  aqoal  power  in  the  muscles  which  move  the 
ejsL  (See  Etx.) — The  treatment  prior  to  1889 
consisted  in  attempting  by  various  methods  to 
strengthen  the  weaker  muscles,  bandaging  the 
Bonnal  eye,  and  compelling  the  constant  use  of 
tbe  other;  or  by  the  use  of  goggles,  spectacles, 
Ac,  in  whicb  all  ezoept  the  centre  was  opaque. 
In  1838  Stxomeyer  described  the  operation  of 
diriding  one  of  the  recti  muscles,  but  without 
Ittiing  tried  it  on  the  living  subject.  In  1889 
IKetbobsch,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Berlin,  per- 
fonoed  it  sacceasfhlly,  and  was  followed  by 
many  English  and  French  surgeons.  The  oper- 
ation has  now  become  very  common,  though 
the  best  surgeons  admit  that  there  are  8  classes 
of  eases  in  vrhich  it  should  not  be  performed, 
Tiz. :  those  in  which  the  position  of  the  eye  is 
Axed,  those  which  result  frt>m  the  paralysis  of 
the  antagonist  mnsde,  and  those  occurring  in 
infants  before  dentition.  The  operation  is  not 
^ffieolt  nor  particularly  dangerous,  and  in 
about  i  ot  the  cases  proves  partially  or  entirely 
wreesiiftJ.  There  are  two  methods  of  per- 
fiinnii^;  it,  the  ordinary  or  that  of  Dieffenbach, 
where  the  o(n^{iinctiva  is  divided  and  the  mns- 
de to  be  severed  is  laid  bare,  and  the  snbcon- 
^netival  method,  where  the  ooiyunctiva  is  only 
pnaetnred  by  the  instrument  which  divides  the 
■nsde  beneiath  it.  The  former  is  generally 
inferred.  Thp  operation  "was  introduced  in 
tbe  United  States  in  1840  by  Dr.  Detmold. 
SQUIRE.  See  Esquirk. 
SQUIRREL,  the  popular  name  of  the  rodents 
of  the  family  $eiurida,  which  is  very  numerous 


in  spedes,  and  widely  spread  over  the  world, 
except  in  Australia.  These  well  known,  ac- 
tive, snd  famUiar  animals  are  characterized  by 
a  broad  head,  the  frontal  bone  being  dilated 
into  a  post-orbital  process;  the  muzzle  wide, 
from  the  development  of  the  frontal  and  na- 
sal bones  ;  eyes  large  and  prominent,  ears 
moderate,  and  whiskers  long;  the  .hind  feet 
6-toed,  tiie  fore  feet  4-toed,  with  a  wart- 
like thumb,  all  the  fingers  and  toes  with  com- 
pressed and  curved  claws;  the  fur  is  gener- 
ally soft,  especially  in  the  northern  species, 
and  the  tail  is  long,  hairy,  expanded  later- 
ally in  the  arboreal  genera,  and  shorter  and 
bushy  in  the  terrestnal,  and  in  both  carried 
gracefully  over  the  back ;  the  upper  lip  is  deft, 
the  caecum  large,  clavicles  perfect,  enabling 
them  to  use  the  fore  limbs  to  convey  food  to 
the  month,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  distinct; 
some  have  a  membrane  extended  between  tiie 
fore  and  hind  limbs,  as  has  been  noticed  onder 
VhYXsa  Sqdibbel.  The  incisors  are  |,  smooth  in 
front,  brown  or  orange,  tbe  lower  compressed 
and  sharp;  molars  izi,  rooted,  tuberculate, 
with  projecting  transverse  striaa  enamelled 
continuously,  the  anterior  upper  one  the  small- 
est atid  sometimes  deciduous.  The  food  ia 
chiefly  vegetable,  though  some  American  spe- 
cies are  known  to  suck  eggs  and  destroy  young 
birds.  The  fiunily  is  very  abundant  in  North 
America,  nearly  i  of  all  the  species  being  found 
here ;  the  prairie  dogs  and  prairie  squirrels  are 
peculiar  to  this  continent,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  flying  squirrels.  (See  Flyino  S<iniBSKL, 
Pbaibib  Doo,  and  Pbaibis  Squibbxl.) — The  ge- 
nus teiurus  (Linn.)  is  the  type  of  those  of  the 
family  which  live  in  trees ;  the  species  of  the 
United  States  are  hard  to  determine  from  the 
tendency  to  variation  in  color  (red,  gray,  and 
black  being  the  predominating  tints),  and  the 
diminution  in  size  in  the  sonthem  states. 
Mr.  Baird  states  it  as  a  general  rule  that, 
when  a  squirrel  has  the  f^  of  the  throat  or 
belly  snnnlated,  it  is  a  variety  of  some  species 
which  normally  has  the  under  ports  uniformly 
white  or  reddish  to  the  roots,  or  the  latter 
plumbeous.  The  bones  of  the  red-bellied  squir- 
rels are  generally  red,  and  of  the  white-bel- 
lied white.  The  largest  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can species  is  the  fox  squirrel  of  the  southern 
states  (8.  vulpiniu,  Gmel.),  about  S^-  feet  long, 
of  which  the  tail  is  16  inches;  the  head  is 
rather  slender  and  pointed,  and  the  tail  rather 
cylindrical ;  the  upper  molars  are  permanentiy 
4.  The  color  varies  from  a  gray  above  and 
white  below,  throngh  various  shades  of  rusty, 
to  uniform  shining  black;  the  fiir  is  coarse 
and  harsh,  and  the  ears  short ;  the  ears  and 
nose  are  white  in  all  its  varieties.  It  is 
found  from  North  Carolina  throngh  the  S.  At- 
lantic and  gulf  states  to  Brazos  river  in  Texas. 
The  gray  variety  is  the  S.  eaputratm  (Bosc), 
and  the  black  the  3.  niger  (Linn.)  and  the 
black  squirrel  of  Oatesby.  It  prefers  elevated 
and  open  pine  ridges  where  there  are  occa- 
uonal  oak,  hickory,  and  nut  trees ;  the  nest  for 
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the  winter  and  breeding  seasons  is  made  in  a 
hollow  tree,  and  in  summer  in  the  forks  be- 
tween the  branches.  The  yoxaig  are  bom  in 
March  and  April,  being  fed  by  the  parents  for 
4  or  6  weeks.  The  food  consists  of  aooms, 
nuts,  fruit  of  the  pine  cones,  green  com  in  the 
.  summer,  buds  and  roots  in  spring,  and  what- 
ever it  can  get  in  the  winter,  a^  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  lay  up  any  winter  stores,  or  to  resort 
to  any  hoards  previously  buried  in  the  ground. 
When  alarmed,  it  makes  for  a  hollow  tree ;  it 
is  a  swift  runner,  defends  itself  boldly,  and  is 
very  tenacious  of  life;  it  is  generally  seen  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  day ;  it  is  easily  do- 
mesticated, but  is  less  active,  in  the  cage  than 
the  smaller  species ;  its  flesh  is  frequently  eat- 
en. The  cat  squirrel  (S.  emerevt,  Linn.),  the 
fox  squirrel  of  the  middle  states,  is  25  or  26 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  14;  the 
head  is  very  broad,  the  muzzle  short  and  cat- 
like, the  body  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  tail 
large  and  flattened ;  the  color  varies  from  light 
gray  tinged  with  rusty  above  and  white  below 
to  grizzly  above  and  black  below ;  it  is  never 
pnre  black ;  the  ears  are  low  and  broad,  and 
never  white ;  the  hair  is  less  coarse  and  stiff 
than  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  middle  states,  rarely  in  sonthem 
Kew  England ;  it  is  rather  a  slow  climber,  and 
of  inactive  habits ;  it  becomes  very  fat  in  an- 
tnmn,  when  its  flesh  is  excellent,  bringing  in 
the  Kew  York  market  8  times  the  price  of  that 
of  the  common  gray  squirrel.  The  species 
called  fox  squirrel  in  the  western  and  south- 
western states  (8.  Jbudotieianut,  Harlan)  has  a 
very  full  and  broad  tail ;  it  is  rusty  gray  above 
and  ferruginous  below.  The  .common  gray 
squirrel  (S.  Oarolinenti*,  OmeL,  and  S.  miffra- 
toriiu,  Aud.  and  Bach.)  is  about  22  inches 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  12 ;  the  upper  molars 
are  permanently  6.  The  general  color  is  gray 
above  and  white  below,  with  a  yellowish 
brown  wa^  on  the  back  and  sides ;  tJie  region 
behind  the  ears  has  usually  a  white  woolly 
tnft;  there  is  a  black  variety,  the  S.  niger  of 
Gk>dman.  The  ears  are  very  high,  narrow, 
and  acute,  the  tail  flattened,  feet  large,  claws 
strong,  thumb  a  rudimentary  callosity;  the 
palms  naked,  and  soles  mostly  so  in  summer; 
whiskers  longer  than  the  head.  It  is  found 
extensively  over  the  United  States,  being  much 
the  smallest  at  the  south;  this  difference 
in  size  and  some  modifications  of  the  habits, 
according  to  climate  and  locality,  have  led 
authors  to  make  two  species,  with  the  names 
given  above,  which  Mr.  Baird  unites  in  one. 
It  is  a  very  active  animal  and  an  excellent 
olimber,  in  the  south  preferring  the  low  cypress 
swamps ;  it  is  often  met  with  late  in  the  even- 
ing and  on  moonlight  nights,  when  it  falls  a 
victim  to  owls,  foxes,  wild  cats,  &o.,  as  well  as 
to  hawks  and  snakes  by  day ;  the  young  are  4 
to  6,  bom  in  May  or  June.  They  are  easily 
domesticated,  and  gentle  in  confinement,  and 
are  often  kept  as  pets  in  wheel  cages ;  they  do 
not  lay  np  any  great  amount  of  winter  stores, 


being  partially  torpid  at  this  season  and  reqnir- 
ing  but  Uttle  food ;  they  are  very  fond  of  nuts, 
and  of  green  com  and  young  wheat,  on  which 
last  account  wars  of  extermination  are  often 
waged  against  them,  whole  villages  turning  out 
on  an  appointed  day  to  hunt  them,  killing  great 
numbers.  At  irregular  periods  they  sometimes 
collect  in  large  troops  in  the  north-west,  migrat- 
ing eastward,  crossing  rivers  and  mountains, 
and  committing  great  destruction  in  the  fields 
in  their  course.  Of  late  years  many  of  this 
species  have  been  domesticated  in  the  public 
parks  of  northern  cities ;  though  pets  of  chil- 
dren and  loungers,  they  drive  away  the  birds 
by  destroying  their  eggs  and  young.  The  Cali- 
fornia gray  squirrel  (S.fottor,  Peale)  is  as  large 
as  the  fox  squirrel,  but  more  slender ;  it  is  griz- 
zled bluish  gray  and  black  above  and  white  be- 
low ;  tail  black,  white  on  the  exterior  and  fine- 
ly grizzled  below ;  back  of  ears  chestnut.  It 
represents  on  the  west  coast  the  gray  squirrel 
of  the  east.  It  runs  very  swiftly  on  the  ground, 
not  readily  taking  to  trees  when  pursued ;  like 
the  other  squirrels,  it  has  a  kind  of  bark ;  the 
food  consists  principally  of  nuts,  which  it  sticks 
in  holes  of  pine  trees  bored  by  woodpeckers, 
resembling  pegs  }>laced  in  the  wood.  The  red 
or  Hudson's  bay  squirrel  (S.  Svdionixt*,  Pall.) 
has  a  stout  body  7  or  8  inches  long,  and  the 
tail  rather  less,  narrow  and  flat ;  ears  moderate, 
broad,  tufted  at  the  tip.  The  color  above  and 
on  the  sides  is  a  mixed  black  and  grayish  rusty, 
with  a  broad  wash  of  bright  ferruginous  down 
the  back  and  the  upper  surface  of  tiie  tail ;  dull 
white  below ;  tail  rusty  on  the  margin,  within 
which  is  a  narrow  black  band ;  there  is  often  a 
black  line  on  the  flanks,  separating  the  colors 
of  the  sides  and  belly ;  the  soles  are  hairy  or 
naked  according  to  the  season.  It  is  fonnd 
from  high  northern  latitudes  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  throughout  the  northern  and  middle  Atum- 
tio  states  in  elevated  regions.  It  is  active, 
graceful,  fearless  of  man,  deanly,  and  industri- 
ous in  laying  up  a  winter  supply  of  food;  it 
sometimes  makes  its  nest  in  outbuilding^;  it  is 
very  lively  all  winter,  eating  its  supply  of  nuts, 
and  the  seeds  of  pines  and  firs ;  in  cold  climates 
it  burrows  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  some 
large  coniferous  tree.  It  is  called  chickaree 
from  its  loud  chattering  note ;  its  flesh  is  tender 
and  well  flavored ;  it  is  less  gentle  and  easily 
tamed  than  the  gray  squirrel.  The  common 
European  souirrel  (jS.  tvlgaru,  Linn.),  much 
resembling  tne  last,  is  about  14  inches  long,  of 
which  the  tail  is  about  i ;  the  color  is  reddish, 
chestnut  brown  on  the  back,  white  below,  be- 
coming gray  in  winter  in  the  north,  and  yield- 
ing then  the  much  prized  fur  called  minever ; 
the  ears  are  tufted,  and  the  hair  on  the  tail  is 
directed  to  the  two  sides.  It  is  found  throngh- 
out  Europe  and  K.  Asia ;  it  feeds  in  summer 
on  buds  and  shoots,  especially  t}ie  young  cones 
of  the  pine,  and  in  winter  on  a  supply  of  nuts 
which  it  gathers  in  autumn  and  hides  in  soma 
hollow  tree.  It  is  an  excellent  climber,  and 
makes  a  nest  of  moss,  leaves,  and  fibres  very- 
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DM^y  interwoven,  in  a  hole  or  fork  of  a  tree, 
and  well  concealed ;  a  pair  live  together,  fre- 
qnenting  the  same  tree  for  many  years;  the 
yonng  are  bom  in  Jane,  and  remain  with  their 
parents  till  the  following  spring ;  they  remain 
torpid  in  the  very  coldest  days.  The  largest 
of  tiie  squirrels  is  the  Malabar  sqnirrel  (S.  maxi- 
mum, Bchreb.),  33  biohes  long,  as  large  as  a  cat; 
it  is  black  above,  the  sides  and  top  of  head 
diestnnt,  and  lower  parts  pale  yellow ;  it  lives  in 
palm  trees,  feeding  on  the  milk  and  meat  of  the 
coooannt. — ^The  gronnd'sqnirrels  (tamiat,  Ulig.) 
have  cheek  ponches  extending  to  the  oocipnt 
and  opening  internally ;  the  tau  is  shorter  than 
the  body,  the  feet  large  with  well  developed 
claws  adapted  for  digging,  and  the  anterior 
basal  plate  of  the  zygoma  perforated  by  a  near- 
ly dreolar  foramen ;  the  permanent  upper  mo- 
Ian  are  4,  the  tail  is  not  boshy,  and  there  are 
3  to  5  longitndiual  stripes  on  tiie  back.  They 
burrow  in  the  ground  near  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  their  nest  is  well  supplied  with  winter 
food;  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
squirrela  proper  and  the  spermophiles  or  prairie 
squirrels.  The  common  American  ground, 
striped,  or  cheeping  squirrel,  chipmunk,  or 
hai^ee,  has  the  body  6  to  6  inches  long,  and 
the  tafl  about  4^ ;  on  the  back  and  sides  are  6 
longitaJUnal  black  stripes,  not  extending  over 
the  romp,  the  outer  2  on  each  side  separated 
only  by  a  white  line ;  rump  pale  chestnut,  and 
the  upper  parts  generally  finely  grizzled  yel- 
lowish gray  and  brown ;  lids  and  under  parts 
white,  and  a  downy  white  spot  behind  the  ears ; 
it  is  the  T.  ttriatui  (Linn.).  It  varies  but  little, 
and  is  fonnd  from  Canada  and  Lake  Superior  to 
Vii^nia  and  Missouri.  It  is  lively,  playful, 
and  busy,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy  among 
tn«min»lii  the  place  of  the  wren  among  birds ; 
it  is  very  oommonly  seen  running  along  the 
feoees  and  walls  in  Kew  England,  cheeping 
like  a  young  chicken,  the  cheek  pouches  dis- 
tended with  nuts  or  seeds,  occasionally  stopping 
and  standing  upright,  watehing  against  ene- 
mies, and  disappearing  in  some  hole  at  the  least 
alwm.  The  young  are  born  in  May,  4  or  6  at 
a  birth.  They  are  hardly  injurious  to  the  tar- 
ma,  not  disturbing  the  grain  before  it  is  ripe, 
and  only  gleaning  after  the  harvest ;  they  feed 
chiefly  on  nuts,  wheat,  buckwheat,  Indian  com, 
dierry  atones,  and  grass  seeds,  with  which  their 
winter  barrows  are  plentifully  supplied.  They 
are  easily  captured  in  traps,  but  are  not  readily 
tamed,  and  are  rarely  seen  in  cages ;  their  worst 
enemy  is  the  weasel,  which  pursues  them  into 
tteir  bnrrows.  The  MSasonri  striped  squirrel 
(7*.  qvadrivittatut,  Wagn.)  is  smaller,  with  the 
intervals  between  the  stripes  all  grayish  white; 
beneath  it  ia  dirty  grayish  white,  and  the  gen- 
eral color  ia  more  ferruginous ;  it  most  resem- 
Uea  the  T.  PaUami  (Baird)  of  N.  Asia  and 
fiberis. 

8QDIBHEL  OOSN.    See  BiomrrRA. 

BQUIBREL^  Flthto.   See  FLviNa  Squibbbi,. 

8TAAL,  Mabottsbitk  Jkanns  Oobdikr  ds 
LitHAT,  baroness  de,  a  French  writer,  bom  in 


Paris  in  1698,  died  June  16, 1760.  She  was 
educated  by  charity  at  a  convent  in  Rouen ;  in 
1710  she  became  chambermaid  to  the  duchess 
de  Maine  at  Sceaux,  but  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion by  her  superior  knowledge  and  abilities, 
having  among  her  friends  Fontonelle,  Mari- 
vaux,  Montesquieu,  and  Mme.  dn  Deffand. 
Being  an  active  agent  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Gellamare,  she  was  arrested,  and  was  for  two 
years  confined  in  the  Hostile ;  die  then  resumed 
her  situation  at  Sceaux,  and  afterward  mar- 
ried an  old  Swiss  o£5cer,  the  baron  de  Staal, 
who  was  appointed  commander  of  a  company 
in  the  duke  of  Maine's  guards,  with  the  rank 
of  m^or-general.  She  left  personal  Mhnoire*, 
and  letters  that  are  still  sought  for  on  account 
of  their  terseness  and  wit.  The  former  have 
been  frequently  reprinted  separately  or  in  his- 
torical collections ;  the  latter  are  found  in  her 
(Euvret  eompUte*  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1821). 

8TABAT  MATER,  the  first  words  of  a  oele- 
brated  Latin  hymn  of  the  church,  generally 
sung  on  the  festival  of  the  seven  sorrows  of 
the  Virgin,  and  during  Holy  Week.  It  was 
probably  composed  by  Jacobus  de  Benedictia, 
oommonly  called  Jacopone,  a  Franciscan  Mar, 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century ;  but  the  words  have  received  several 
changes.  It  has  been  set  to  music  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  composers,  including  Pales- 
trina,  Peigolesi,  Astorga,  Haydn,  Neukomm,  and 
Rossini.  The  composition  of  Pergolesi  (for  two 
voices  with  an  accompaniment),  commenced 
upon  his  deathbed  and  finished  by  another 
hand,  is  the  most  celebrated,  although  that  of 
Rossini  is  the  most  popular  in  the  concert  room. 

STADIUM  (6r.  trraSiov),  originally  a  Grecian 
course  for  foot  races  at  the  places  where  games 
were  celebrated,  and  sometimes  in  the  gym- 
nasia of  cities  where  there  were  no  games. 
The  most  celebrated  stadia  were  those  at  Olym- 
pia,  Delphi,  Thebes,  Epidaums,  and  the  Pan- 
athenaio  at  Athens.  The  stadium  was  an  ob- 
long area  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  straight 
line,  and  at  the  other  by  a  semicircle,  with 
ranges  of  seats  rising  above  one  another  in 
stops  around  the  circumference.  The  length 
of  the  stadium  at  Olympia  was  600  Grecian 
feet,  equal  to  606  feet  9  inches  English ;  and 
fi-om  continual  reference  to  it  as  a  comparison, 
this  length  became  used  throughout  Greece  as 
the  standard  of  measurement  for  itinerary  dis- 
tances, and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronomicid 
measurement.  From  discrepancies  in  the  dis- 
tances recorded  by  Greek  writers,  it  has  been 
thought  that  diflferent  stadia  were  referred  to; 
but  such  discrepancies  probably  arose  from  the 
distances  in  question  being  computed,  and  not 
measnred.  Thus,  a  certain  number  of  stadia 
were  allowed  for  a  day's  Journey ;  one  man 
would  make  the  same  journey  in  less  time  than 
another,  and  would  record  ^e  distance  as  so 
many  stadia  less  in  proportion  to  this  diflPerence, 

STADTHOLDER  (Dutch,  ttadhouder,  a  city 
or  state  holder  or  keeper,  a  governor;  Ger. 
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Statthalt&r),  the  title  given  by  certaia  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  we  Netherlands  to  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  who  thereupon  became  the 
chief  magistrate  or  president  of  those  provinces 
and  commander-in-chief  of  their  forces.  In 
1687  Maurice,  his  2d  son,  was  appointed  stadt- 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  dignity 
continued  in  the  house  of  Orange,  with  occa- 
sional intermissions  during  which  the  states- 
general  governed  without  a  stadtholder,  until 
1747,  when  William  lY.,  of  a  collateral  branch 
of  the  Orange  fiimily,  was  declared  hereditary 
stadtholder.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Orange  family  in  1814,  the  title  was  exchanged 
for  that  of  kmg,  which  is  also  hereditary. 

STA£L-HOLST£Qf,  Annk  Mabix  Louise 
Gkkkaink  (Nkckeb),  baroness  de,  a  French 
aathoress,  born  in  Paris,  April  22, 1766,  died 
titere,  July  14, 1817.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
Keeker,  the  wealthy  Swiss  banker  and  minister 
of  finance  to  Lonis  XVI.  Her  early  education, 
under  the  direction  of  her  mother,  was  severe 
and  systematic,  and  almost  from  infancy  she 
was  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  frequented  the  taUm 
of  Mme.  Neoker,  whence  she  acquired  the  art 
of  brilliant  and  thoughtful  conversation,  for 
which  she  was  always  remarkable.  At  the  age 
of  20  she  was  married,  through  her  mother's 
management,  to  the  baron  de  StoSl-Holstein, 
the  Swedish  minister  to  the  French  court — an 
alliance  which,  while  it  gave  her  rank  and 
pomtion  in  society,  had  little  in  the  wishes  or 
sympathies  of  the  parties  to  recommend  it.  In 
1788  appeared  her  first  work  of  importance, 
Lettret  »ur  let  ouvraga  et  le  earactire  it  J.  J. 
Eoutieau,  which,  notwithstanding  an  nnrea- 
Bonable  admiration  for  her  subject,  contains 
a  masterly  exposition  of  some  of  the  sophisms 
of  the  ITouteUe  Hildite.  With  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  revolution  her  imagination  kindled 
at  the  prospect  of  political  and  social  reform 
which  seemed  about  to  dawn  upon  the  coun- 
try. But  gradually,  as  popular  violence  and 
fanaticism  gained  a  place  in  the  public  coun- 
cils, she  employed  her  pen  boldly  in  denun- 
ciation of  the  factious  course  of  parties,  and  in 
defence  of  the  royal  family  and  others,  whom 
she  now  considered  the  oppressed  instead  of 
the  oppressors.  Compelled  during  the  reign  of 
terror  to  leave  Paris,  she  resided  first  at  her 
father's  estate  of  Coppet,  Switzerland,  and  af- 
terward at  Bichmond,  England,  in  society 
with  Talleyrand,  the  count  de  Narbonne,  and 
other  distinguished  emigrants,  some  of  whose 
lives  she  hful  saved  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period.  She  returned  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  directory,  and  until  the  usur- 
pation of  supreme  power  by  Napoleon  made 
her  saloons  the  rallying  point  of  those  who 
£ftvored  a  compromise  between  monarchy  and 
the  principles  of  1789,  and  looked  with  dis- 
trust upon  the  designs  of  Bonaparte.  The 
latter,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  secure  her 
support,  finally  ordered  her  to  leave  Paris,  and 
not  to  remain  within  40  leagues  of  the  city. 


Passionately  fond  of  the  social  attractions  of 
the  capital,  and  of  the  literary  and  fashionable 
celebrity  which  she  there  enjoyed,  she  obeyed 
with  extreme  reluctance  the  command  of  the 
first  consul,  and  retired  to  Ooppet,  where  she 
prepared  for  the  press  her  novel  Delphin« 
(1802).  She  then  travelled  to  Italy,  her  im- 
pressions of  which  country  are  recorded  in 
Corinne  (Paris,  1807),  a  work  defective  in  plot 
and  dramatic  interest,  but  full  of  eloquent  re- 
marks on  scenery,  manners,  and  art,  and  un- 
surpassed as  a  poetical  description  of  a  poeti- 
cal country.  It  has  been  repeatedly  translated 
into  every  European  language,  and  is  still 
the  work  on  which  her  literaiT  reputation 
mainly  rests.  A  subsequent  residence  in  Ger- 
many, where  she  was  utimate  with  Goethe, 
the  Schlegels,  and  other  eminent  men,  afforded 
the  materials  for  her  De  VAUemagne,  which 
was  in  1810  seized  in  Paris  by  the  police,  after 
10,000  copies  had  been  printed,  notwithstand- 
ing it  had  passed  the  test  of  the  French  censor- 
ship. The  emperor's  hostility  probably  prompt- 
ed this  arbitrary  act,  although  the  authoress  was 
informed  by  the  minister,  Savary,  in  answer  to 
her  remonstrance,  that  the  publication  had  been 
stopped  because  "  the  work  was  not  French." 
Being  closely  watched  at  her  residence  in  Cop- 
pet  a&jut  this,  she  succeeded  in  1812  in  mak- 
mg  her  escape  to  England,  whither  she  was 
otuiged  to  proceed  by  a  tedious  overland  jour- 
ney through  Germany,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  the 
seaports  being  closely  watched  by  the  French. 
Be  rAllemagne  appeared  in  London  in  1813. 
After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  she  returned 
to  Paris,  and  resumed  her  old  position  as  a  lit- 
erary celebrity  and  a  leader  of  public  opinion. 
She  passed  through  the  Hundred  Days  unmo- 
lested by  Napoleon,  but  after  the  second  resto- 
ration retired  to  Switzerland,  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  her  interest  in  active  politics.  She 
travelled  again  to  Italy  in  the  hope  of  restor- 
ing her  heeJth,  and,  returning  to  raris,  busied 
herself  with  preparing  for  ue  press  her  last 
work,  Contiderationt  rur  la  ritolution  Fran^ 
(aise,  published  posthumously  by  her  son  in 
1819  (8  vols.  8vo.).  It  is  written  with  com- 
mendable temperance  and  impartiality,  and  is 
remarkable  for  graphic  portraits  of  public  men 
of  the  revolutionary  period.  Her  friend  Ben- 
jamin Constant  observed  that  if  she  had  point- 
ed individuals  more  frequently  and  more  in 
detail,  her  work  might  have  ranked  lower  as  a 
literary  composition,  but  would  have  giuned 
in  interest  She  also  wrote  De  Finfluenee  dtt 
pamone  (1796);  De  la  litUrature  eontidirie 
dans  H*  rapport*  avee  lee  iiutituticn*  eoeiale* 
(1800)  ;  S^UxUm*  tur  le  tuieide;  Eteai  *ur  lee 
fletioni;  Vie  poUtigue  de  Nedker;  Dix  anneet 
^esnl,  an  antobiographical  narrative;  and  a 
variety  of  minor  productions,  some  of  which 
appeared  posthumously.  She  was  buried  in  the 
family  tomb  at  Coppet,  which  )>ear8  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Hie  tandem  guieteit,  gua  nuruivam  guietit. 
The  baron  de  StaSl-HoIstein  had  died  in  1802 ; 
and  by  the  dispomtions  of  her  will  it  appeared 
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fiiat  for  seTenl  years  previooa  to  her  death  she 
had  been  secretlj  eftponsed  to  a  young  oflScer, 
M.  de  Bocca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  the  coa- 
eeahnent  of  the  marriage  being  due  to  her  re- 
faKtanoe  to  part  with  a  name  so  long  identified 
viUi  her  literary  fame.  She  left  two  children 
by  her  first  husband,  the  baron  Angnste  de 
^aSl,  and  Albertine,  dnohess  de  Broglie,  both 
eminent  for  rirtaes  and  piety.  The  former 
edited  the  complete  works  of  his  mother  in  18 
Tds.  (Paris,  ISSO-'Sl),  and  a  memoir  of  her 
was  pnUished  by  Mme.  Neoker  de  Sanssnre 
(Sto.,  Paris,  1891).  In  1862  was  published 
her  inedited  correspondence  with  tne  grand 
duchess  Louisa  of  SaA-Weimar,  from  1800  to 
1817  (8vo.,  London). 

STAFF,  in  military  science,  a  corps  of  ofBcers 
attached  to  a  commander  for  the  purpose  of 
aarisdng  him  in  carrying  his  designs  into  eze- 
cntioo.  The  staff  of  an  army  may  be  distin- 
guished under  8  heads :  1,  the  general  staff, 
consisting  of  a^jntants  general  and  assistant 
a^ntant*  general,  udes-de-camp,  inspectors 
gmwal  and  assistant  inspectors  general,  &c., 
whose  dntiea,  apart  from  tiie  communication  of 
the  orders  of  the  general-in-chief,  embrace  the 
whole  range  of  the  service,  whence  their  title 
Ot  general  staff  ofScers;  2,  the  staff  corps, 
wboae  duties  are  confined  to  distinct  branches 
of  the  service,  as  the  engineers,  topographical 
sn^eers,  ordnance,  qnartermasters',  subsist- 
ence, medical,  and  pay  departments;  8,  the 
rraimental  staff,  which  includes  re^mental 
officers  and  certain  non-commissioned  officers, 
whose  duties  assimilate  to  those  of  adjutants 
general,  quartermasters,  and  commissaries, 
ne  employment  of  a  military  staff,  as  a  regu- 
lar branch  of  the  service,  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Louis  XrV. ;  but  in  European  armies  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  constituted  a  permanent 
corps  until  upward  of  a  centnry  later.  The 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  of  Napoleon 
were  conducted  by  the  French  army  tnthout 
anch  a  corps,  the  oflScers  employed  on  the  staff 
being  detailed  from  the  various  arms  of  the 
service  for  that  purpose,  and  returning  after- 
ward to  their  own  regiments.  The  French 
have  now  however  a  special  school  for  the  in- 
stmetiiMi  of  staff  officers,  who  form  a  perma- 
aent  oonia,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
ptinei|Ml  military  establishments  of  Europe. 
A  permanent  general  staff  is  however  discoun- 
temmced  by  some  military  authorities,  who 
fiiTor  a  system  which  admits  of  supernumerary 
general  and  regimental  officers  selected  tem- 
pwarily  for  staff  duties  by  commanders  of 
troopis.  Such  a  system  has  always  prevailed 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  "  The  lead- 
ing onalifications,"  says  Napoleon,  "  which 
riwnld  ^stingnish  an  officer  selected  for  the 
head  of  the  staff  are:  to  know  the  country 
thoroughly;  to  be  able  to  conduct  a  reconnois- 
asace  with  skill ;  to  superintend  the  transmis- 
■oa  of  orders  properly ;  to  lapr  down  the  most 
eamplicated  movements  inteihgibly,  but  in  few 
words  sod  with  simplicity." 


STAFFA,  a  small  unfaihabited  island  of  Soot- 
land,  one  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  Argyleshire,  6 
to  8  m.  W.  from  Mull.  It  is  of  iiregular  elln>- 
tical  form,  about  1^  m.  in  circumference.  Its 
surface  is  an  uneven  plateau,  elevated  from  60 
to  144  feet  above  the  sea,  the  upper  rock  being 
composed  of  a  shapeless  basaltic  mass,  with  oc- 
casional small  columns,  resting  upon  a  columnar 
basalt,  hard,  grayish  black,  compact,  and  of  per- 
fectly regular  forms,  which  has  for  its  founda- 
tion a  conglomerate  trap  or  tufa.  This  colum- 
nar basalt,  strongly  resembling  architectural 
designs,  is  indented  with  numerous  caves,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  known  as 
Fingal's  cave.  It  opens  with  a  noble  gateway, 
of  an  absolute  height  from  the  rocky  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  entabl^ure  of  117  feet  6  inches,  and 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  at  mean  tide  to 
the  top  of  the  arch  inside  of  66  feet,  and  nearly 
64  feet  in  breadth.  The  sea  at  all  times  flows 
into  the  cave,  and  has  at  the  entrance  a  mean 
depth  of  18  feet,  but  at  the  inner  terminus 
shoals  to  9  feet.  The  action  of  the  waves  has 
broken  a  number  of  the  columns  at  the  en- 
trance. Sir  Joseph  Banks  measured  the  depth 
of  the  cave  from  the  entrance  to  the  terminus, 
and  found  it  371  feet  6  inches,  but  it  is  now 
reckoned  as  only  227  feet.  For  the  whole  dis- 
tance the  sides  of  the  cave  are  supported  by 
massive  columns  of  basalt,  usually  pentagonal 
or  hexagonal,  but  sometimes  with  7  or  9  sides, 
and  very  rarely  triangular  or  rhomboidal,  2,  8, 
or  4  feet  in  diameter ;  from  the  roof  depend, 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  cave,  clusters  of 
columns,  whitened  with  calcareous  stalactites 
and  sparkling  with  innumerable  crystals.  The 
whole  cave  is  lighted  from  without,  so  that  the 
farthest  extremity  is  phunly  distinguished,  and 
the  air  is  said  to  be  dry  and  wholesome.  The 
basaltic  columns,  which  form  the  facade  of  the 
entire  island,  are  found  in  all  positions,  erect, 
oblique,  horizontal,  and  curved  or  bent.  The 
other  principal  caves  are  the  Boat  cave,  the 
Cormorant  cave,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
these  birds  which  visit  it,  and  the  01am  Shell 
cave,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar 
form  in  which  the  basaltic  columns  are  inclined, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  shell  of  the  genus 
peeten;  it  is  80  feet  high,  16  to  18  feet  broad, 
and  180  feet  long. 

STAFFORD,  an  E.  co.  of  "Vlroinia,  border- 
ing on  the  Potomac,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
Bappahannock,  and  drained  by  Aqnia  and 
other  creeks ;  area,  886  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,666,  of  whom  8,814  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  hilly,  and  the  soil  along  the  Potomac  is  mod- 
erately fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
178,661  bushels  of  Indian  com,  68,928  of  wheat, 
88,760  of  oats,  and  2,018  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  2  cotton  factories,  6  grist  mills,  S  saw 
mills,  12  churches,  and  246'  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Oold  has  been  discovered,  and 
granite  and  freestone  of  an  excellent  quality 
are  found.  The  Bichmond  and  Fredericsburg 
railroad  intersects  the  county.  The  value  of 
real  estate  in  1866  was  $1,696,768,  showing  an 
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inorease  of  83  per  cent,  mnce  1860.  Capital, 
Staflford  Court  House. 

STAFFORD,  Henbt,  duke  of  Bnokinghain. 
Bee  BuoEiNGBAM,  Dukes  op. 

STAFFORD,  WilUajj  Howabd,  visoount,  an 
tlnglish  statesman,  born  ITov.  80,  1612,  exe- 
cuted on  Tower  hill,  Dec.  29, 1680.  He  was 
the  2d  son  of  Thomas,  20th  earl  of  Arandel, 
the  well  known  collector  of  the  Arnndelian 
marbles ;  and  npon  the  death  without  issue  of 
his  brother-in-law  Henry,  4th  Baron  Stafford, 
he  succeeded  in  having  the  dignity  conferred 
npon  himself  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  created  Baroness  Stafford.  In 
TSfoY.  1640,  a  few  months  later,  he  was  created 
Viscount  Stafford.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  adhered  during  the 
civil  wars  to  the  royal  cause;  but  after  the 
restoration,  conceiving  that  he  had  not  been 
rewarded  according  to  his  deserts,  he  was  fre- 
quently found  in  opposition  to  the  court,  al- 
tnough  he  appears  never  to  have  played  an 
important  part  as  a  legislator.  He  was,  how- 
ever, of  sufficient  prominence  to  be  singled  out 
by  Titus  Oates,  the  contriver  of  the  "  popish 
plot,"  as  one  of  his  chief  victims.  On  Oct.  23, 
1678,  Oates  deposed  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  npon  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  Jesuits,  Lord  Stafford  was  to  have  the 
appointment  of  paymaster  of  the  army ;  and  on 
the  80th  the  accused  nobleman  was  committed 
to  the  tower,  with  other  Catholic  peers  against 
whom  similar  charges  had  been  preferred. 
After  lying  two  years  in  prison,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  before  his 
peers  on  Nov.  SO,  1680,  his  69th  birthday. 
During  a  trial  of  7  days  he  defended  himself 
with  an  ability  for  which  no  one  had  given  him 
credit;  pointing  out  with  such  skill  tiie  weak- 
ness of  Oates's  evidence,  that  Evelyn,  who  was 
present,  thought  "snch  a  man's  testimony 
should  not  be  taken  against  the  life  of  a  dog." 
But,  as  Dugdale  and  Tuberville,  the  other  wit- 
nesses for  the  government,  swore  positively 
that  Stafford  had  incited  them  to  assassinate 
the  king,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced 
by  a  vote  of  65  to  81.  He  was  executed  8 
weeks  afterward ;  and  snch  was  the  revolution 
in  popular  feeling  which  set  in  subsequent  to 
his  conviction,  that,  although  he  had  been  as- 
sailed by  invective  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  when 
he  protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold  the 
spectators  cried:  "We  believe  you,  my  lord. 
God  bless  you,  my  lord."  His  eldest  son  was 
created  earl  of  Stafford,  which  title  expired 
with  the  4th  earl  in  1762;  and  in  1826  (the 
attainder  of  Lord  Stafford  having  been  reversed 
in  the  previous  year)  his  descendant  Sir  George 
William  Jemingham  succeeded  to  the  barony 
of  Stafford. 

STAFFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  and  nearly 
central  county  of  England,  bounded  by  the 
counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Leicester,  War- 
wick, Worcester,  and  Salop;  area,  1,260  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1861,  746,684.  The  princmal 
towns  are  Stafford,  the  eafiUl,  Lichfield,  Wal- 


sall, Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Tamworth,  Bnr* 
ton-npon-Trent,  Uttoxeter,  Cheadle,  Hanley, 
Burslem,  and  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  The 
chief  river  is  the  Trent,  which  traverses  the 
county  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  and  has  several 
considerable  tributaries.  Much  of  the  surface 
consists  of  moorlands,  elevated  in  some  places 
1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  Uie  sea,  run- 
ning in  ridges  separated  by  valleys  sloping 
toward  the  Trent ;  the  land  in  the  valley  of 
the  Trent  is  good.  Staffordshire  is  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing  county,  and  coal,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  lead  mines  are  worked  extensively. 
The  leading  manufactures  are  iron,  hardware, 
and  earthenware,  of  which  last  it  is  the  chief 
seat  in  England,  and  which  gives  name  to  a 
division  of  the  county  called  the  Potteries. 
There  is  perhaps  no  article  of  ironmongery  or 
hardware  which  is  not  produced  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  pottery  works  established  by  Jo- 
siah  Wedgwood,  and  still  carried  on  by  his  de- 
scendants, are  in  this  county.  The  ale  breweries 
of  Bnrton-on-Trent  are  very  extensive  and  cel- 
ebrated. Staffordshire  is  connected  with  the 
surrounding  counties  by  a  perfect  network  of 
roads,  canals,  and  railways.  There  are  some 
remains  of  Roman  antiquities.  The  county 
sends  4  members  to  parliament,  beside  18  for 
the  boroughs. 

STAG,  the  common  name  of  the  red  deer  of 
Enrope  (eervut  elaphiu,  Linn.)  and  its  con- 
geners. It  is  about  4  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
ders, and  of  a  general  reddieJi  brown  color, 
tinged  with  grayish  in  the  winter;  on  the 
mmp  is  a  pale  spot  extending  a  little  above  the 
tail ;  there  is  a  blackish  dorsd  line,  and  on  each 
side  often  a  row  of  pale  fulvous  spots ;  the  hair 
is  brittle,  and  in  old  animals  forms  a  kind  of 
mane  on  the  neck ;  the  tail  is  moderate,  the 
tear  bag  well  developed,  suborbital  pit  large, 
and  the  hoofs  narrow,  triangular,  and  com- 
pressed. The  antlers  are  large  and  rounded, 
with  an  anterior  basal  and  a  median  anterior 
snag,  and  the  apex  divided  into  2  or  more 
branches  according  to  age ;  they  are  peculiar 
to  the  mdes,  shed  in  the  spring,  and  repro- 
duced, sometimes  to  a  weight  of  24  lbs.,  by 
August.  (For  family  characters  see  Deer.)  It 
is  a  strong,  swift,  and  vigilant  animal,  with  a 
very  acute  sense  of  smell;  it  was  formerly 
found  in  herds  in  the  forests  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  temperate  Europe,  but  is  now  rare 
except  in  the  least  inhabited  parts,  like  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  where  stag  hunting  is 
still  a  favorite  sport  with  the  privileged  few. 
This  in  old  times  constituted  the  noble  art  of 
venerie,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  plebeian 
chase  of  the  fdlow  deer  and  other  species 
which  resort  to  the  plains  more  than  the  woods. 
Gestation  continues  8  months;  the  young  or 
calf  is  dropped  in  May,  and  is  yellowish  with 
white  spots ;  the  male  is  called  a  stag  or  hart, 
and  the  female  a  hind,  the  terms  buqk,  doe,  and 
fawn  belonging  properly  to  the  fallow  deer 
(dama  wilgarU,  Gesn.) ;  the  venison  is  coarser 
than  that  of  the  fallow  deer.  It  has  been  found 
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toO,  vith  bones  of  the  elephant  axA  o&er 
paehjdenns,  in  the  Eirkdale  cavern,  the  peat 
bogs  of  Ireland,  and  dmilsr  recent  fonnations. 
It  te  reiweBented  in  North  America  hj  the  larger 
vapiti  {O.  Canadeiui*,  ErxL).  (See  Wapiti.) 
Other  stags  in  the  old  world  are  the  Barbary 
((7.  ibf^arte*,  Bean.),  of  N.  Africa,  of  a  dark 
I»t>wn  color  with  back  of  haonohes  and  obscore 
spots  white;  and  the  Nepanl  ((7.  Walliehii, 
Oov.),  brown,  with  a  large  white  q>ot  on  the 
ramp.    Others  are  found  in  India  and  Japan. 

STAG  BEETLE,  the  oonunon  name  of  the 
ftnulx  bteanida.  of  the  lamellioom  pentameroos 
ooleoptera,  of  which' the  type  is  the  genns  luea- 
Mu  (Linn.).  Many  of  the  species  are  of  con- 
ndwtble  size,  and  have  received  their  name 
from  the  large  and  powerful  mandibles  with 
which  the  males  are  famished.  The  stag 
beede  of  Enrope  (L.  eervut,  lann.)  is  2  inches 
Icng,  exclosive  of  the  mandibles,  and  is  the 
lar^ast  and  most  formidable  of  the  British 
be^es ;  the  color  is  black,  with  brown  elytra; 
the  head  is  wider  than  tjie  body;  the  man- 
dibles oomeons,  arched,  with  8  large  and  sev- 
eral smaller  teeth,  and  used  as  instrunents  of 
i^eace;  antenna  bent,  pectinated,  and  10- 
Jointed,  tibiss  dentated  along  oater  edge,  and 
tiie  tarsi  ending  in  3  hooks.  They  live  in  the 
tmnks  of  trees  by  day,  flying  abroad  at  night, 
often  into  houses,  where  their  sharp  and  stag- 
Bke  horns  canse  no  little  alarm ;  the  females 
are  smaller,  with  narrower  head  and  much 
shorter  mandibles.  They  are  also  called  horn 
beetles  and  flying  bolls.  According  to  De 
Geer,  they  feed  principally  on  the  sweet  juice 
sfmad  over  the  kayes  of  the  oak  and  exuding 
on  the  bark,  which  they  obtain  by  means  of 
the  brashes  of  the  under  jaws ;  they  are  said  to 
snze  caterpillars  and  son-bodied  insects,  and 
to  sack  their  juices ;  they  are  very  strong,  and 
can  pinch  the  finger  pretty  hard,  but  do  not 
ose  their  mandibles  in  this  way  unless  pro- 
voked, and  their  punctures  are  not  poisonous ; 
they  live  only  a  short  time  in  the  perfect  state, 
perishiog  soon  after  laying  their  eggs  in  the 
erevioes  of  bark  near  the  roots  of  trees.  The 
larvas  are  large  and  fleshy  grubs  with  very 
thick  body,  arched,  13-ringed,  and  having  a 
bro.wn  sctdy  head  armed  with  2  strong  jaws 
witii  which  they  gnaw  wood,  reducing  it  to  a 
eoarae  powder,  and  often  doing  much  damagtf 
by  boring  into  the  trunks  and  roots  of  oaks 
aad  beeches ;  there  are  6  sosly  feet,  attached 
to  the  firvt  3  rings ;  they  are  said  to  be  6  years 
in  coming  to  their  growth,  and  by  some  are  re- 
garded as  the  eomu  of  the  Romans,  a  worm- 
fike  grab,  according  to  Pliny,  obtained  from 
the  oak  and  considered  delicions  food,  but  not 
coveted  by  modem  epicures.  The  largest  of 
the  New  England  species  is  the  L.  eapreohii 
(linn.),  usually  called  hom  bug;  it  is  about  1^ 
aches  long,  without  the  mandibles,  the  latter 
being  sickle-shsped  and  toothed;  the  color 
mahogany  brown,  smooth  and  polished.  They 
ippear  in  Jnly  and  August.  The  larves  are  8 
indies  long  when  ftiU  grown,  straw-colored, 


with  yellow  head,  brown  Jaws,  and  9  stigmata; 
they  live  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  apple  trees, 
willows,  and  oaks,  and  are  sometime  ii^joriovs. 

STAGNELinS,  Erik  Johan,  a  Swedish  poet, 
bom  in  the  island  of  Oland,  Oct.  14,  1793,  died 
April  8,  1828.  He  was  the  son  of  a  parish 
priest,  afterward  made  bishop  of  Calmar,  and 
received  his  edncatlon  at  the  universities  of 
Lund  and  IJpsal.  In  1816  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  Swedish  office  for  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
died  prematurely  from  excessive  drinking.  His 
poetical  writings,  including  many  in  manu- 
script, were  edited  in  1824  by  his  friend  Ham- 
marskOld  in  8  vols.,  and  comprise  epic  or  nar- 
rative poems,  dramas,  lyrics,  ballads,  and  mis- 
oelloneons  minor  pieces.  His  reputation  has 
greatly  increased  since  his  death,  and  he  is  now 
ranked  among  the  Swedish  classics.  His  entire 
works  have  been  translated  into  German,  and 
specimens  of  his  poems  are  given  in  Howitt's 
"Scandinavian  Literature." 

STAHL,  Georo  Ebnbt,  a  German  chemist 
and  physiologist,  bom  in  Anspacb,  Oct.  91, 
1660,  died  in  Berlm,  May  14, 1784.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Jena,  and  became  a  lecturer 
there  in  1684,  professor  of  medicine,  anatomy, 
and  chemistry  at  Halle  in  1694,  and  royal  phy- 
t&daa  at  BerUn  in  1716.  Professing  as  a  pie- 
tist a  disdain  for  all  learning,  he  was  yet  the 
author  of  two  theories  promiuent  in  the  his- 
tory of  science.  In  his  7%«ma  Meiiea  Vera 
(Halle,  1707;  new  ed.  by  Ohoulant,  8  vols., 
Leipsio,  1881-8 ;  translated  into-  German  by 
Ideler,  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1832-'S)  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  an  anima  or  immaterial  princi- 
ple resident  in  the  body,  creating  its  organiza- 
tion, and  governing  all  its  processes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  final  purpose  of  preserving  life. 
Every  corporeal  movement,  he  said,  is  the 
product  of  a  spiritual  order.  He  invented  idso 
the  phlogistic  theory,  which  prevailed  till  the 
time  of  Lavoisier,  in  development  and  defence 
of  which  he  published  ZjftnoteeAnia  Funda- 
mentalU  (1697),  Ex^m-imenta  et  ObgereationM 
Chemiem  (1781),  and  numerous  dissertations. 

STAHL,  JuuTTS  Fbixdbioh,  a  Qerman  states- 
man and  author,  born  in  Munich,  Jon.  16, 1802, 
died  at  Brttckenan,  near  Kissingen,  Aug.  10, 
1861.  The  name  of  his  parente,  who  were 
Jews,  was  Schlesinger,  but  he  adopted  the 
name  Stahl  when  in  1819  he  was  baptized  into 
the  Protestant  church.  He  studied  law,  was 
appointed  in  1827  Prhaidoemt  in  the  faoulty 
of  law  at  Munich,  in  1882  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor at  Erlangen,  and  in  the  same  year  ordi- 
nary professor  at  WUrzburg.  In  1840  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  university  of  Berlin.  In 
1848  he  founded  with  BeUimaim-Hollweg  the 
German  church  diet,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
president  until  1859,  when  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  evangelical  (low  church)  and  the 
high  Lutheran  parties,  of  which  latter  he  was 
the  leader,  led  him  to  resign.  In  1854  the 
king  appointed  him  syndic  of  the  crown,  and  a 
life  member  of  the  Mgrrmhatu  (house  of  lords). 
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He  -vna  also  appointed  in  1862  a  member  of 
the  gapreme  eootesiaBtioal  oooncil  of  the  Pma- 
■ian  state  ohnroh,  which  poeition  he  retained 
imtO  1868,  when  he  resigned.  In  politics  he 
opposed  with  great  vigor  and  talent  the  spread 
of  democratic  principles.  His  most  important 
work  is  PhiloMphU  de$  £teht*  (2  yds.,  Heidel- 
berg, 1830-'87),  in  which  he  develops  his  fa- 
mous theory  of  a  "Christian  state,"  which, 
according  to  him,  is  to  aid  the  church  by  the 
secular  arm  in  extending  the  dominion  of 
Ohristiamty,  and  in  realizing  its  mission  upon 
earth.  In  his  work  IHe  Kirekenwr/auung,  &c. 
(Erlangen,  1640),  he  declared  himself  in  fa- 
vor of  an  episcopal  form  of  ohnroh  govern- 
ment. In  1866  he  had  a  controversy  with 
Chevalier  Bnnsen,  which,  on  account  of  the 
talent  displayed  on  both  sides,  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  in  literary  circles.  His  last  great 
work  was  Die  Lutheritehe  Kirche  wuL  die  Union 
(Berlin,  1869). 

STAHR,  Adout  Wiihblk  Theodor,  a  Gei> 
man  author,  bom  in  Prenzlan,  Oct.  22,  1806. 
He  was  educated  at  Halle,  and  taught  there 
till  in  1880  he  was  invited  to  Oldenburg  as 
proflsssor  in  the  gymnasium.  He  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  history  and  criticism  of 
Aristotelianism,  and  publiidied  works  thereon. 
An  Italian  journey  furnished  the  subjects  of 
Mn  Jahr  in  Italien  (8  vols.,  Oldenburg,  1847- 
'60 ;  2d  ed.,  1868),  and  of  a  historical  romance 
entitled  JHe  SemiblikaTier  in  Neapel  (8  vols., 
Berlin,  1849),  characterized  by  a  Qerman  critic 
as  a  "  poetical  lava  of  mstio,  martial,  and  rev- 
olutionary scenes."  He  has  also  written  other 
eesthetio  and  historical  works.  He  married  the 
authoress  Fanny  Lewald  in  1864,  and  settled  in 
Berlin. 

STAIB,  Lord.    See  Daxbticpu. 

STALACTITE  (Qr. <rroXaf«,  to  drop,  to  drip), 
and  Stalagmite  (Or.  m-oKayiutt,  dripping,  drop- 
ping), concretions  of  limestone  formed  by  the 
water  that  percolates  through  fissures  in  the 
roo&  of  caves,  carrying  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution,  which  is  left  behind  as  the  water 
evaporates.  The  collections  thus  formed  on 
the  roof  itself  and  extending  downward  from 
it  like  icicles  are  called  stalactites ;  those  pro- 
duced by  the  drippings  upon  the  floor,  and 
which  rise  in  the  form  of  mounds  toward  the 
roof,  are  called  stalagmites.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  the  two  meet  and  form  pillars,  and 
sometimes  broad  sheets  when  the  dripping  fol- 
lows a  fissure  in  the  roof  or  seams  of  stratifica- 
tion. In  parta  of  Weyer's  cave  in  Virginia  the 
stalactites  may  tiins  be  seen  in  parallel  rows 
starting  along  the  lines  that  mark  the  divirions 
between  the  steeply  inclined  strata  in  the  roof; 
and  in  certain  plaees  lines  of  sheets  are  pro- 
duced which  reach  from  the  roof  to  the  floor. 
Some  of  them  are  so  thin  as  to  be  translucent, 
and  when  struck  produce  a  ringing  sound. 
Tlie  cave  of  Adelsberg  in  Camiola  is  funous  for 
the  variety  of  its  stalactitio  forms,  and  among 
them  are  some  remarkable  examples  of  this 
character.    Ibe  stalactites  are  seen  hanging  in 


thin,  transparent  white  sheets  like  linen,  and 
one  in  particular  is  called  tiie  "  curtain"  from 
the  striking  resemblance  in  its  flexures  to  the 
folds  of  a  loose  pendent  sheet.  Most  of  the 
grotesque  figures  in  caves  that  give  to  these 
Qieir  obief  interest,  and  suggest  innumerable 
strange  resemblances,  are  due  to  the  varying 
forms  of  the  groups  of  stalactites.  In  one 
place  the  pillars  stand  like  trees  in  a  grove ; 
in  another  they  suggest  long  colonnades  and 
verandahs  adorned  with  GotMc  tracery;  again 
they  hang  over  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  wall, 
resembling  falling  waters  arrested  in  tiieir 
course  and  turned  into  stone ;  and  witii  every 
advancing  step  they  present  new  and  strange 
varieties.  They  are  white  and  translucent  like 
alabaster  when  the  limestone  that  supplies  their 
material  is  pure  and  white ;  but  if  tnis  contain 
impurities,  these  are  also  taken  along  and  de- 
posited with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus  are 
produced  the  various  colors  frequently  seen  in 
stalactites,  and  the  concentric  veins  around 
their  central  axis  which  are  brought  to  view 
in  exposing  a  cross  section  by  fracture.  The 
common  shapes  of  small  stalactites  are  more 
like  those  of  icicles,  but  in  the  interior  the  for- 
mer are  usually  hollow  for  a  foot  or  more  from 
the  upper  end.  This  results  from  the  water 
before  it  falls  first  evaporating  around  the  outer 
edge  of  the  drop  or  collection  of  drops,  and 
thus  causing  the  deposit  of  a  ring  of  stony  mat- 
ter. Down  the  outer  side  of  this  more  water 
gathers,  continually  adding  new  rings  below, 
the  cavity  gradually  contracting  and  finally 
terminating  in  a  point.  The  upper  portion 
gains  in  size  by  the  partial  evaporation  of  the 
water  that  flows  down  it,  and  thus  the  blunt- 
ness  of  the  cone  is  increased.  In  places  where 
the  wind  sweeps  through  the  caves  the  regu- 
larity of  the  deposit  is  disturbed. 

STALLBAUlf,  Jobann  Gottfmsd,  a  Ger- 
man scholar  and  educator,  born  at  Zaasch, 
Sept.  26,  1798.  He  was  educated  under  Beck 
and  Hermann  at  Leipsic,  where  he  has  been  a 
teacher  dnoe  1820,  and  extraordinary  professor 
in  the  university  since  1840.  He  has  published 
a  highly  esteemed  critical  edition  of  Plato  (12 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1821-6),  has  edited  several  of 
the  dialogues  separately,  and  is  the  author-  of 
the  introductions  and  annotations  to  Plato  in 
the  Bibliotheea  Gracea  (9  vols.,  Gotha,  1827  et 
$eq.).  He  has  also  edited  Buddiman's  Inttitu- 
tionet  Orammatica  Latina  (2  vols.,  1828),  £ns- 
tathius  (6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1826-'80),  and  Terence 
(6  vols.,  1880-'81) ;  and  he  has  written  several 
treatises  on  education. 

STAMEN,  an  essential  organ  in  the  inflores- 
cence of  pheenogamons  plants.  The  stamen 
consiats  normally  of  the  filament  and  the  an- 
ther, and  where  the  corolla  is  present  the 
stamens  are  situated  immediately  within  it. 
Morphologically  the  stamen  is  a  modified  leaf, 
the  filament  being  the  midrib  or  petiole  and 
the  anther  the  bl»ie  or  lamina.  The  anther 
is  a  closed  receptacle  secreting  within  itself  a 
mnltitode  of  globules  or  grains  of  dust  known 
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•I  the  pdlen  (am  Poujeh),  and  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  feoandation  of  the  ovary.  The 
iUmen  is  sabject  to  many  modifications,  and  ia 
redncible  in  ita  simplest  form  to  mere  pollen 
masMB,  as  oocurs  in  certain  natural  orders. 

STAMFORD,  a  township  and  Tillage  of  Fair- 
field CO.,  Oonn.,  lying  near  the  month  of  Mill 
mer,  40  m.  8.  W.  from  New  Haven,  and  86  m. 
N.  E.  fh>m  New  York;  pop.  in  1880,  7,186. 
Ihe  New  York  and  New  Haven  railroad  trav- 
erses the  village  and  the  8.  part  of  the  town- 
ship. There  is  a  canal  180  rods  long,  80  feet 
vide,  and  7  feet  deep,  from  the  village  to  the 
liay,  between  Greenwich  and  Shiphan  points. 
This  township  is  drained  by  Mill  and  Mlannns 
lireca.  It  has  considerable  coasting  trade,  and 
large  manufactories  of  iron  ware,  wire,  boots 
and  shoes,  dye  stofis,  coal  oil,  carriages,  wool- 
len, and  tdotiiing.  It  is  a  fikvorite  residence, 
eqwdally  in  sommer,  of  merchants  and  others 
engaged  in  business  in  New  York.  The  vil- 
lage has  a  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a  weekly  news- 
puer,  and  7  chorches. 

STAMMERINa,  a  term  generally  applied  to 
■D  kinds  of  defective  utterance ;  a  more  ex- 
act see  <A  UuDgnage  would,  however,  restrict 
it  to  the  organic  or  symptomatic  defects,  in 
^tinetlon  firom  stuttering,  which  is  properly 
an  idiopathio  or  functional  diffionlty.  Both 
iKanrniflring  and  stuttering  may  nevertheless  be 
treated  nndmr  the  common  title.  The  causes 
which  lead  to  stammering  are  nsnally,  though 
not  always,  organic ;  harelip,  cleft  palate,  elon- 
gatiwi  of  the  nvola,  enlargement  of  the  ton- 
■b,  a  deficiency  or  unusual  position  of  the 
teeth,  tninora  of  the  tongue  or  cavity  of  the 
month,  and  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the 
parotid  glands,  are  the  most  frequent  of  these 
eaasea.  Where  the  defect  results  from  funo- 
tioiial  disturbance,  its  principal  causes  are 
general  debility,  paralysis  either  local  or  gen- 
eral, tetanic  or  other  ntasms ;  a  rheumatio  or 
nenralgie  afifection  of  the  mosdes  of  the  &oe, 
Jaw,  toi^ue,  lips,  &0.,  or  of  the  vocal  cords ; 
a  eondition  of  intoxication ;  chorea;  or  in 
some  cases  a  habitual  imitation  of  stammering. 
Btnttering,  on  the  contrary,  is  seldom  or  never 
organic.  Thestuttereris  often  in  perfect  health, 
aad  the  vocal  organs  are  not  in  any  way  dis- 
eaged  or  deformed.  His  diflSoulty  consists  in 
the  momentary  inability  to  pronounce  certain 
words  or  syllables.  The  stoppage  of  somid 
nsnally  takes  place  at  the  first  syllable,  though 
eecaaunally  at  the  second  or  third.  Words 
li^iiiiiiim  wiA  k,  t,  g,  d,  p,  I,  or  m,  nsuslly 
gire  tb«  statterer  the  most  trouble,  because 
Ihsy  reqoire  the  dosing  of  the  lips  or  the  press- 
i^  at  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  month 
far  their  ennnoiation,  and  an  immediate  re- 
apeainc  toe  the  vowel  which  follows ;  while  he 
ka^eue  lipe  doaed,  and  compresses  the  cav- 
ity of  the  month  in  the  attempt  to  force  out 
tte  ioand.  Most  stutterers  ean  sing  without 
dtteolty,  the  action  of  the  vocal  organa  being 
■aeh  leas  frequently  interrupted  in  singing 
tban  in  npniking     Stutterers  may  be  classed 


under  two  heads,  mental  or  psychical  and  phys- 
ical. The  first  class  are  influenced  favorably 
or  unfavorably  by  whatever  affects  their  men- 
tal state.  Under  the  stimiflus  of  pleasant  or 
joyful  emotions,  they  experience  little  diffi- 
culty in  conversation ;  under  depressing  infln- 
enoes,  their  utterance  is  lerioniBly  dirtnrbed. 
The  phyrioal  stutterer  ia  rendered  worse  by 
unpleasant  weather,  great  fatigue,  vicious  in- 
dulgence, and  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  or 
alcoholic  drinks.  Among  the  causes  of  stut- 
tering may  be  named  abnormal  excitability  of 
the  nervous  system,  diffidence,  fear,  and  other 
kindred  mental  emotions;  affections  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord;  and  the  involuntary 
imitation  of  chorea  and  ecstasy.  Whatever 
tends  to  lessen  the  control  of  the  individual 
over  his  muscles  and  nervous  system  wiU  of 
course  increase  stuttering:  and  whatever  de- 
vdops  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  body  will 
lessen  it.  The  number  of  bad  stammerers  is' 
estimated  by  Oolombat  at  1  in  6,000 ;  but  the 
number  who  suffer  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
from  defective  utterance  is  oerfounly  not  less 
than  1  in  600.  Only  about  -^  of  these  are  fe- 
males.— ^The  proper  treatment  of  either  stutter- 
ing or  stammering  is  indicated  by  the  cause 
which  induces  it.  In '  the  case  of  the  stam- 
merer there  should  be  a  thorough  investigation 
for  an  organic  cause,  which  if  possible  ^onld 
be  removed.  Hence,  the  clipping  of  the  uvula, 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  tonaila,  or  the 
excision  of  a  wedge-sh^>ed  piece  from  a  tongue 
too  large  for  the  mouth,  the  use  of  electrical 
or  other  remedies  for  the  cure  of  paralysis,  the 
cauterization  of  ulcers  in  the  month,  the  re- 
moval of  irregular  or  the  insertion  of  &lse 
teeth,  and  the  administration  of  tonics  for  de- 
bility, have  each  resulted  in  the  cure  of  cases 
of  stammering ;  but  no  one  of  these  will  an- 
swer for  all  or  perhaps  a  m^ority  of  cases.  In 
stuttering  also,  the  cause,  when  ascertained, 
will  indicate  to  some  extent  the  method  of 
cure.  Temperance  and  abstinence  from  indul- 
gences which  affect  the  nervous  system  are  of 
course  necessary.  The  muscles  must  be  edu- 
cated to  uniform  obedience  to  the  will,  and 
the  will  trained  to  steady  and  intelligent  con- 
trol over  the  muscles  and  nerves.  A  course 
of  lessons  in  enunciation,  by  a  capable  teadier, 
will  often  effect  a  complete  cure.  In  the  case 
of  the  stupid  or  volatile,  this  training  must  be 
long  continued,  if  it  is  to  effect  any  permanent 
improvement.  The  various  remedies  which 
have  been  proposed,  most  of  which  have  had 
a  temporary  bat  none  a  general  and  permanent 
success,  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  charlatanism.  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren 
of  Boston  lays  down  the  rules  that  treatment 
for  impediments  of  speech  should  be  com- 
menced between  the  ages  of  8  and  12 ;  and  that  . 
"  little  permanent  advantage  will  be  gained,  in 
the  minority  of  cases,  unless  the  treatment  be 
resolutely  persevered  in  for  one  or  two  years." 
STAMP  ACTS,  laws  for  the  raising  of  rev- 
enue by  requiring  the  use  of  paper  or  parchment 
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bearing  a  government  stamp  for  yarions  legal 
and  other  pnrposes.  Snch  laws  were  introduced 
into  England,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
from  Holland,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent have  multiplied,  nntil  now  all  or  nearly  all 
legal  or  commercial  instmments  are  embraced 
within  their  requirements,  as  well  as  many 
things  which  cannot  be  thns  described;'  as 
newspapers,  legacies  (by  means  of  stamped  re- 
ceipts), and  adiniBsion  to  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician, advocate,  barrister,  or  attorney.  So  no- 
taries public,  bankers,  pawnbrokers,  and  others 
must  pay  for  a  yearly  license,  which  is  given 
them  on  stamped  paper  or  parchment.     The 

Erovisions  of  these  acts  have  varied  very  much 
•om  time  to  time.  When  the  government  stood 
in  especial  need  of  mOney,  they  were  extended 
more  widely,  and  the  revenue  from  them  in- 
creased. At  present  these  acts  are  milder  than 
formerly;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  at  this  day 
'to  pursue  any  business,  or  enter  into  transac- 
tions, in  England,  without  paying  a  tax  to  the 
government  through  a  stamp.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  here  even  a  selection  of  the  principal 
matters  requiring  stamps,  and  still  less  to  enu- 
merate them,  the  list  in  the  recent  consolidated 
acts  covering  more  than  100  pages.  The  low- 
est amount  noticed  is  one  penny  for  a  receipt  of 
money  over  £2,  and  the  highest  is  £22,600  on 
letters  of  administration  on  £1,000,000  proper- 
ty. The  rate  per  centum  varies  considerably, 
being  as  a  rule  highest  on  the  larger  sums,  but 
seems  to  be,  in  general,  from  less  than  one  quar- 
ter of  one  per  cent,  to  one  per  cent.  The  stamps 
are  impressions  made  upon  paper  by  the  proper 
officers  of  government.  If  the  instrument  be 
written  on  parchment,  the  impression  is  at- 
tafehed  to  it.  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  the 
instruments  in  blank  and  already  stamped  are 
bought  at  the  stamp  offices.  Li  others,  the 
instrument  when  properly  prepared  is  brought 
to  the  office  and  stamped.  The  impression  al- 
ways states  the  price  of  the  stamp,  and  some- 
times the  character  or  purpose  of  the  document. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  impressions  may  be  easily 
forged,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  been  to  a 
condderable  extent.  To  prevent  it,  this  forge- 
ly  was  made  a  capital  off&nce  by  the  act  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  remained  so  until 
about  80  years  ago,  when  the  punishment  of 
death  was  changed  to  that  of  transportation. 
An  escape  from  the  requirements  of  the  acts 
is  easily  and  certainly  prevented  by  the  pro- 
vision that  no  document  which  needs  a  stamp 
and  is  without  one  can  be  offered  in  evidence 
or  has  any  legal  force  whatever.  And  whUe 
the  courts,  regarding  the  stamp  acts  as  penal 
instmments,  apply  to  them  the  common  rule 
of  a  strict  interpretation  against  the  act,  they 
seem  nevertheless  to  oppose  and  prevent  the 
admission  or  use  of  any  instrument  so  oon- 
stmeted  as  to  evade  payment  of  the  duty ;  and 
the  acts  generally  impose  a  penalty  upon  any 
evasion  of  their  provisions. — As  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  acts  to  raise  a  revenue  in  this 
way,  they  have  multiplied,  perh^w  mmecessa- 


rfly,  the  number  of  the  doonments  required  to 
give  validity  to  a  transaction;  and  questions 
of  this  kind  are  frequently  before  the  conrta. 
Thus,  if  the  terms  of  a  stamped 'agreement  are 
varied,  there  must  be  a  new  stamp ;  and  an 
affidavit  used  in  one  stage  of  a  suit,  if  offered 
for  use  in  a  later  stage,  must  be  restamped. 
When  the  instrument  may  lawfrilly  be  stamped 
after  it  is  executed,  sufficient  time  is  allowed ; 
21  days,  for  example,  in  an  agreement  not  nn- 
der  seaL  If  a  stamped  instrument  is  lost,  or 
withheld  by  an  opposing  party,  an  unstamped 
copy  may  be  used  in  evidence.  So  a  witness 
may  use  an  unstamped  receipt  or  other  instm- 
ment  to  refresh  his  memory.  If  stamps  are 
spoiled  so  that  they  cannot  be  used,  they  mi^ 
be  returned  to  the  office,  and  will  be  paid  for, 
in  the  absence  of  all  fraud.  While  we  acts, 
and  the  courts  in  their  constmction  and  appli- 
cation of  them,  aim  at  effectually  preventmg 
all  fraud  upon  the  revenue,  they  endeavor,  so 
far  as  this  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
revenue,  to  prevent  fraud  or  mjustice  from  the 
accidental  and  unintentional  violatibn  of  the 
stamp  acts.  For  this  purpose  many  instm- 
ments erroneously  believed  to  be  properly 
stamped,  or  accidentally  prevented  from  being 
BO,  may  be  subsequently  stamped  and  thus  ac- 
quire legal  validity.  Our  readers  will  not  for- 
get that  the  endeavor  of  England  to  impose 
stamp  duties  upon  her  transatlantic  colonies  in 
1766,  was  among  the  efficient  causes  of  the 
revolution  which  resulted  in  their  indepen- 
dence.— Stamp  acts,  or  analogous  enactments, 
are  widely  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  France,  stamps  appear 
to  be  used  as  well  for  the  authentication  of  legal 
documents  as  for  the  purpose  of  revenue ;  and 
it  is  said  that  an  important  part  of  the  income 
of  the  city  of  Paris  is  derived  from  this  source. 
— This  indirect  method  of  raising  a  revenue 
has  been  much  and  earnestly  discussed,  and 
there  are,  of  course,  oonfficting  opinions  as  to 
its  propriety  or  utility.  It  seems  however  to 
be  too  nrmly  established  to  be  shaken.  They 
who  favor  it  generally  rest  their  approval  on  the 
following  grounds.  It  is  easily  collected,  at  small 
cost.  It  cannot  be  evaded  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  not  to  any  great  extent.  By  a  carefnl 
discrimination  it  may  be  made  to  lay  upon  all 
business  transactions  an  equal  or  proportional 
burden.  This  burden  is  borne  by  none  but  those 
who  profit  by  the  transactions  upon  which  it 
rests;  and  while  a  poll  tax  must  necessarily 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  payer's  means,  and  a 
property  or  income  tax  is  always  open  to  eva- 
sion or  fraud  to  a  great  extent,  and  an-  excise 
on  manufactured  articles  is  very  often  cum- 
brous, expensive,  and  inconvenient,  the  im- 
post levied  by  means  of  the  stamp  acts  seryee 
to  produce  a  large  revenue  with  a  great  im- 
partiality, and  a  less  cost  and  embarrassment 
than  perhaps  any  other  form  of  taxation  novr 
practised  by  civilized  nations.  The  produce  of 
stamp  duties  in  Great  Britain  for  1860  iras 
£8,286,267  1^.  4<Z. 
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STANDARD,  the  most  oozisiderable  b&nner 
of  an  army,  or  the  national  banner  when  dift- 
played  in  the  field,  on  pnblio  occasions,  or  at 
aea  to  diatingaiah  the  ahipa  of  oiio  nation  from 
tiuMe  of  another.  In  common  parlance  the 
tenn  b  synonymons  with  banner,  flag,  ensign, 
or  colors.  For  some  time  previoos  to  the  revo- 
ktionary  war,  and  even  after  the  declaration 
of  independence,  a  variety  of  flags  were  di»> 
played  in  the  revolted  colonies  of  British  Amer- 
ica, emblematic  of  the  x>opnlar  grievances  and 
of  the  particnlar  arm  of  service.  Freqnent 
mention  is  made  of  union  flags  in  the  newspa- 
fen  of  1774,  but,  firom  the  absence  of  any  de- 
Kciption  of  the  devices  employed,  it  has  been 
npposed  that  they  were  the  common  ensigns 
of  the  ctmimendal  marine,'  in  which  were 
blended  the  oroeses  of  Bt.  George  and  St.  An- 
drew in  conomemoration  of  the  onion  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  In  March,  1776,  a  union 
8ag  with  a  red  field  was  hoisted  upon  the  lib- 
erty pole  in  Kew  York,  with  the  inscription: 
"  George  Bex,  and  the  Liberties  of  America." 
The  Connecticut  troops  bore  upon  their  stan- 
dards and  drums  the  arms  of  the  colony,  with 
dM motto:  Qui  trajuitulit  suitinet;  and  by  act 
of  the  invvincial  congress  the  standard  of  each 
leginent  was  distinguished  by  its  color,  as  "for 
the  serenth,  blue ;  for  the  ei^th,  orange,"  &c. 
The  flag  diaplayed  by  Gen.  Putnam  on  Pros- 
pect hill  near  Boston,  July  18,  1776,  was  red 
in  token  of  defiance,  and  bore  on  one  side  the 
motto  of  Connecticut,  and  on  the  other  the 
words :  "  An  Appeal  to  Heaven,"  which  were 
adopted  by  a  resolution  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts,  April  29,  1776,  as  the 
notto  to  be  borne  on  the  flag  of  the  cruisers 
of  that  colony — "  a  white  flag  with  a  green  pine 
trae."  The  first  American  flag  unfurled  in  South 
Carolina,  "  a  blue  ground  with  a  white  crescent 
in  the  dexter  comer,"  was  designed  by  Col. 
Monltiie  at  the  request  of  the  council  of  safety, 
and  was  carried  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Johnston, 
8ept  13, 1776.  By  a  letter  of  Col.  Joseph  Reed, 
0«^  20, 1 776,  it  appears  that  the  flag  of  the  float- 
isg  batteries  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Massachu- 
setts croisers.  The  standard  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can fleet  was  hoisted  at  Philadelphia,  Deo.  22, 
1775,  by  Paul  Jones  with  his  own  hands,  as 
Ciminodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins  embarked  on 
board  his  flag  ship,  the  Alfred ;  it  represented 
a  lattleanake  on  a  yellow  field,  with  the  mot- 
to^ "IXim't  tread  on  me" — a  device  suggested 
probably  by  the  head  pieces  of  many  of  the 
newan^ters  in  the  revolutionary  interest,  in 
whi<£  a  di^ointed  snake  divided  into  18  parts, 
with  the  motto,  "  Join  or  die,"  was  employed 
to  tfjify  the  necessity  of  union.  When  this 
resolt  had  been  accomplished,  the  device  was 
changed  into  a  united  snake  or  into  a  rattle- 
aaake  about  to  strike.  A  paper  attributed  to 
Dr.  Franklin  gives  an  elaborate  explanfition  of 
the  leasoas  for  selecting  this  device,  founded 
■pon  tiie  character  and  habits  of  the  rattle- 
•Bakei  The  fleet  did  not  si^  fi'om  the  Dela- 
*iK  c^ies  until  Feb.  17,  1776,  when  it  car- 


ried the  Aug  known  as  the  "  Great  Union," 
which  was  first  displayed  by  Washington  upon 
the  heights  before  Boston,  upon  assuming  the 
command  of  the  newly  organized  army  of  the 
colonies,  Jan.  1, 1776,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  on  a  blue 
ground  in  the  upper  comer,  with  a  field  com- 
posed of  alternate  horizontal  stripes  of  red  and 
white,  to  indicate  the  union  of  the  colonies 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  within  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain.  The  combination  of 
these  two  colors  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  red  flag  of  the  army  and  the  white  one  of 
the  navy,  previously  in  use,  and  the  form  of 
stripes  by  the  order  of  Washington  that  oflScers 
of  different  grades  should  wear  stripes  of  differ- 
ent colors  "to  prevent  mistakes,"  and  to  enable 
"both  ofBcers  and  men  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  persons  of  all  officers  in 
general  command."  The  emblems  of  British 
union  having  become  inappropriate  after  th» 
declaration  of  independence,  it  was  ordered  by 
congress,  June  14, 1777,  "  that  the  fiag  of  the 
18  United  States  be  18  stripes,  alternate  red 
and  white ;  that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white  in 
a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 
It  is  not  known  precisely  to  whom  is  due  the 
credit  of  suggesting  the  stars  for  the  union.  The 
idea  is  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  John 
Adams,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  board  of 
war ;  and  it  has  also  been  urged  with  consider- 
able plausibility  that  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the 
national  standwd  were  borrowed  from  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Washington  family,  the  shield 
of  which  presents  a  white  or  silver  field  trav- 
ersed by  two  red  bars,  with  three  spur  rowels 
or  stars  in  the  upper  portion.  The  resolution 
of  June  14  was  not  made  public  until  Sept.  8, 
1777,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  first  figured  con- 
spicuously at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in  the 
snoceeding  month ;  in  December  of  the  same 
year  they  were  carried  to  Europe  .by  Paul 
Jones  on  his  ship,  <^e  Banger.  The  fiag,  hav- 
ing been  institnted  on  the  representative  prin- 
ciple, to  designate  the  states  of  the  united 
republic,  remained  unaltered  until  1794,  when, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Bradley,  senator  from  Ver- 
mont, which  state,  with  Kentucky,  had  recent- 
ly been  admitted  into  the  Union,  it  was  resolved 
that  from  and  after  May  1,  1794,  "  the  fiag  of 
the  United  States  be  16  stripes,"  and  that "  the 
union  be  16  stars,"  &c.  The  act  of  1794  con- 
tained no  provisions  for  future  alterations,  and 
until  1818  none  were  made,  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  states  of  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and  Mississippi  were 
added  to  the  Union.  On  the  admission  of  In- 
diana in  1816  a  committee  was  appointed,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Wendover  of  New  York,  "to 
inqnure  into  the  expediency  of  altering  the 
flag,"  by  whom  the  whole  subject  was  care- 
fully examined.  The  proposition  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  Bradley's  act  of  1794,  which 
contemplated  the  addition  of  a  star  and  a 
stripe  for  each  state  admitted  into  the  Union, 
was  deemed  objectionable  on  the  ground  that 
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nothing  wonld  be  left  to  recall  the  past;  and 
by  a  similar  coarse  of  reasoning  a  return  to  the 
18  stars  and  18  stripes  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
1777  was  considered  equally  impracticable,  as 
the  past  would  then  only  be  recognized  and 
the  present  ignored.  The  flag  of  1794  was,  if 
possible,  more  objectionable  than  either  of 
these.  The  credit  of  establishing  the  device 
finally  agreed  upon,  and  which  is  intended  to 
illustrate  at  once  the  origin  of  the  republic 
and  its  progress  in  material  prosperity,  is  due 
to  Capt.  Samuel  0.  Reid  of  New  York,  who 
gained  distinction  by  bis  defence  of  the  private 
armed  brig  General  Armstrong  against  a  great- 
ly superior  British  force  at  Fayal  in  Sept.  1814; 
and  his  suggestions  were  embodied  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  submitted  Jan.  2,  1817. 
This  proposed  to  retain  the  18  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white,  in  commemoration  of  the 
18  colonies  which  took  the  field  in  the  strug- 
gle for  independence,  and  to  make  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars  (white  on  a  blue  field),  rep- 
resenting the  Union,  correspond  with  that  of 
the  states,  with  the  provision  that  a  new  star 
should  be  added  on  the  4th  of  July  next  suc- 
ceeding the  admission  of  any  new  state.  A 
bill  embodying  these  provisions  was  also  re- 
ported, but  the  subject  having  been  laid  over 
nntil  the  next  congress  owing  to  press  of  busi- 
ness, a  new  committee  reported  through  Mr. 
Wendover  a  bill  identical  with  the  former, 
which  on  April  4, 1818,  became  a  law.  The 
flag  thus  established  was  first  hoisted  over  the 
hall  of  representatives  at  Washington  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  month  at  2  P.  M.,  although, 
in  accordance  with  the  act,  its  legal  existence 
could  not  be  recognized  until  the  4th  of  July 
ensuing ;  and  down  to  the  present  time  it  has 
continued  to  be  the  national  standard  of  the 
American  Union.  Resolutions  were  introduced 
in  the  86th  congress  ofifering  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  to  Captain  Beid  "  for  having  designed 
and  formed  the  present  flag  of  tiie  United 
States,"  but  were  overlooked  amid  the  exciting 
questions  which  subsequently  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  national  legislature. 

STANDISH,  Miles,  the  first  military  leader 
of  the  Plymouth  settlers  in  New  England,  bom 
in  Lancashire,  England,  about  1584,  died  in 
Duxbnry,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1666.  He  came  to 
Plymouth  with  the  first  company  in  1620,  pre- 
vious to  which  he  had  served  in  the  army  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  a  man  of  great  cour- 
age energy,  and  determination,  with  a  fiery 
temper,  and  rendered  important  services  to  the 
early  settlers.  He  commanded  frequent  expe- 
ditions against  the  savages  that  annoyed  the 
settlements,  and  by  the  boldness  and  skill  of 
his  attacks  inspired  them  with  great  awe  of 
his  military  prowess.  He  visited  England  in 
1626  as  an  agent  for  the  colony,  and  after  his 
return  settlefl  at  Duxbury,  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  held  the  office  of  magistrate  or 
assistant  for  that  town. 

BTANFIELD,  Olabkson,  an  English  painter, 
born  in  Sunderland  about  1798.    In  early  life 


he  followed  the  sea,  aoqidring  thereby  a  knowl- 
edge of  marine  scenery.  He  was  afterward 
distinguished  as  a  theatrical  scene  painter,  be- 
came an  exhibitor  in  the  galleries  of  the  British 
institution  and  the  society  of  British  artists, 
and  in  1882  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  th« 
royal  academy,  and  in  1886  an  academician. 
His  works  comprise  almost  every  kind  of  land- 
scape, but  as  a  painter  of  sea  pieces  he  eivjoys  a 
unique  reputation.  Among  his  pictures  of  this 
class  are  views  in  and  about  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Italian  coast,  and  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
mandy, Holland,  and  England.  As  an  imagina- 
tive painter  in  the  same  department  he  has 
produced  many  striking  works,  including  his 
"Wreck  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  on  the 
Coast  of  Holland ;"  "  The  Victory,  bearing  the 
Body  of  Nelson,  towed  into  Gibraltar;"  "The 
Abandoned,"  the  sentiment  of  which  Buskin 
characterized  as  "very  grand ;"  and  "  The  BaV 
tie  of  Trafalgar."  He  has  occasionally  at- 
tempted with  success  a  very  difibrent  class  of 
subjects,  familiar  examples  of  which  are  "  The 
French  Troops  fording  the  Magra,"  "The  Bat- 
tle of  Boveredo,"  "The  Pyr6n6es,"  and  "Bt 
Sebastian  during  the  Siege  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington."  He  has  been  a  prolific  designer 
for  illustrated  works,  and  has  published  a  series 
of  lithographic  copies  of  his  sketches,  "The 
Moselle,  the  Bhine,  and  the  Meuse"  (fol.,  1888). 
He  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  Uving  Eng- 
lish landscape  punters. 

STANFORD,  JoBir,  D.D.,  an  American  cler> 
gyman  and  philanthropist,  bom  at  Wands- 
worUi,  England,  Oct  20,  1764,  died  in  New 
York,  Jan.  14,  1884^  He  studied  medicine  for 
a  time,  but  engaged  in  teaching  at  Hammer- 
smith, near  London.  He  had  been  brought  np 
in  the  church  of  England,  but  united  with  the 
Baptist  church,  and  in  1786  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  spent  a  few  months  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  then  opened  an  academy  at  New 
York.  In  1787  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 
Baptist  church.  Providence,  B.  I.,  and  while 
there  wrote  a  history  of  that  church.  In  Not. 
1789,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  again  be- 
came a  teacher ;  and  in  1791  he  commenced  a 
course  of  Sunday  evening  lectures.  A  Baptist 
'church  having  been  formed  through  his  exer- 
tions in  1794,  he  served  in  connection  with  hia 
otiier  duties  as  its  pastor  for  the  next  6  or  7 
years.  He  continued  teaching  till  1818,  whea 
he  finally  relinquished  his  school.  In  1808  he 
preached  for  the  first  time  in  the  almshouse,  and 
m  1811  became  the  chaplain  of  that  institution. 
His  field  of  labors  ultimately  embraced  the 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  charitable  asylums  of  the 
city.  He  also  gave  instruction  to  classes  of 
theological  students.  Beside  the  "History  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence,"  al- 
ready mentioned.  Dr.  Stanford  was  the  author 
of  numerous  tracts  and  small  religious  works, 
and  published  a  number  of  addresses  and  die- 
courses,  and  a  collection  of  essays  entitled  "  The 
Aged  Christian's  Companion"  (8vo.,  1829), 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
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STANHOPE.  L  Jameb,  earl,  a  British  Btatea- 
mo  and  soldier,  bom  ia  1673,  died  in  London, 
fab.  d,  1721.     He  was  the  son  of  Alexander 
Sttnhope,  a  brother  of  the  2d  earl  of  Ohester- 
iield  and  a  diplomatiat  of  some  distinction  un- 
der William  UL    Entering  the  militarjr  service 
It  ao  earljr  ag«,  he  waa  in  1 694  oommisnoned  a . 
etftm  in  the  foot  gnards.   After  serving  with 
cfcditin  the  wars  in  Flanders  which  terminated 
nth  the  peace  of  Bjswictc,  he  participated  in 
the  diaaatrooa  expeditions  of  1702  and  1704  to 
the  Spanish  peninwils ;  and  in  1706,  being  then 
s  bri^^adier-general,  he  shared  in  the  eicploits 
of  the  earl  of  Peterborough's  brilliant  Spanish 
eifflpaign.     In  1707  he  was  made  msgor-gen- 
enL  in  1708  comnumder-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  Spain,  and  in  the  latter  year  effected 
the  redaction  of  Minorca  and  the  capture  of 
Port  Mahon.     After  gaining  fiirther  important 
Hooeasea  in  Spain,  he  was  on  Not.  27,  1710, 
tarpriaed  hy  the  dnke  of  Yenddme  at  Brihnega, 
ind  forced  witii  his  army  of  2,000  men  to  oa- 
pitnlate.     Subaeqnent  to  hia  return  to  England 
he  hdd  no  militai7  oomnumd,  but  became  a 
prominent  whig  member  of  parliament,  to  which 
he  had  been    reKnlarly  returned  since  1702. 
E^Ting  distingoiwed  himself  by  bis  opposition 
to  Uie  commercial  treaty  with  France  and  on 
obter  occasiona,  he  was  appointed  by  George  I. 
on  Us  accession  one  of  his  principal  secretaries 
(tf  state,  Yisooont  Townshend  being  the  other. 
The  intrigaes  of  the  earl  of  Snaderland,  by 
wiMMn  Stanhope,  it  has  been  asserted,  was  in- 
cited to  betray  hia  ministerial  colleagues,  led 
to  the  retirement  of  Townshend,  Walpole,  and 
others  of  the  cabinet;  and  Stanhope  was  in 
Apdl,  1717,  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
&few  months  afterward  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Stanhope  of  Elvaston  and  Viscount 
Stanhope  of  Mahon.    In  the  succeeding  year 
he  resumed  hia  ofSoe  of  secretary,  Sanderiand 
beoomiog  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was 
created  Earl  Stanhope.    On  Feb.  4, 1721,  while 
reifying  with  much  heat  to  an  attack  upon  the 
inniaby  by  the  duke  of  Wharton,  he  burst  a 
blood  vesael,  which  caused  his  death  on  the 
mcceeding  day.    11.  Chablss,  8d  earl,  grand- 
wa  of  the  preceding,  born  ia  Aug.  1768,  died 
in  1816.    By  hia  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  he  had  S  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  the  eccentric  I^y  Hester  Stan- 
hope.   Succeeding  to  his  family  honors  in  1786, 
he  became  noted  for  his  radical  democratic 
opinions  on  the  prominent  questions  of  the  day, 
in  diaeassing  which  he  carried  the  principles 
of  the  whigs,  with  whom  he  voted,  to  a  point 
deemed  so  perilous  by  tiiat  party  that  none 
dared  follow  him;  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  used  to  be  called  "  the  minority  of  one." 
Am  a  mechanical  inventor  he  is  well  known  by 
the  printing  press  which  bears  his  name,  by 
his  im]Ht>vements  in  the  construction  of  looks 
for  eanala,  and  by  two  ingenious  calculating 
■■fhintw,  one  of  which  performed  addition 
nd  nbtraction,  and  the  other  multiplication 
■ad  diririoo.    He  also  gave  oonsiderable  atten- 


tion to  the  subject  ot  eleotridty,  and  in  1779 
published  his  theory  of  what  is  called  the  re- 
turn stroke.  His  political  works  consist  of  a 
reftatation  o£Prioe'8  "  Flan  for  a  Sinking  Fund," 
a  reply  to  Burke's  "  Beflections  on  the  French 
Bevolution,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  Juries."  III. 
Phiup  Hknbt,  61^  earl,  a  British  statesman 
and  authoTj  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Walmer,  Kent,  in  1806.  He  was  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1827,  and  in  1880,  being  then  known 
by  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Mahon,  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Wotton  Bassett, 
upon  the  disfranchisement  of  which  borough 
he  was  returned  for  Hertford.  Being  unseated 
on  petition,  he  was  reelected  in  1836,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  Hertford  until  1862.  He 
has  been  conservative  in  politics,  and  held  of- 
fice during  brief  periods  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
dnke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Bobert  PeeL  Ab 
a  legislator  fae  is  favorably  known  by  the  copy- 
right act  of  1842,  which  he  introduced  and  car- 
ried, and  he  occupies  an  important  place  among 
modern  English  writers  of  history  and  biogra- 
phy. His  first  work  was  the  "  Life  of  Befisa- 
rius"  (8vo.,  1829),  succeeded  by  a  "  History  of 
the  War  of  Succession  in  Spain"  (8vo.,  1882), 
and  the  "  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1718-'88" 
(7  vols.,  1886-'54).  His  remaining  works  com- 
prise "  Spain  under  Charles  II."  (8vo.,  1840) ; 
"  Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6"  (18mo.,  1846) ; 
"  Historical  Essays  contributed  to  the  Quarterly 
Review"  (8vo.,  1849);  a  "Life  of  Joan  of  Arc" 
(1858);  and  a  "  Life  of  WiUiam  Pitt"  (4  vols.  ■ 
8vo.,  1861  et  leg.).  He  has  edited  "  The  Letters 
of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chester- 
field" (1846 ;  2d  edition,  6  vols.  8vo.,  1868),  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cardwell,  2  vols,  of  the 
"  Memoirs  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart."(1856-'7),  to  be  followed  by  a  selection 
from  his  correspondence.  During  the  pub- 
lication of  his  history  of  England  he  entered 
into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  on 
the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  latter's  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Writings  of  George  Washington." 
He  subsequently  exonerated  Mr.  Sparks  from 
the  charges  of  serious  "omissions  and  addi- 
tions" originally  preferred  against  him,  but 
continued  to  "  differ  widely  from  him  on  the 

Erivileges  and  duties  pertaining  to  an  editor." 
ord  Stanhope  succeeded  to  his  title  in  1866, 
since  which  time  he  has  token  a  less  active 
part  in  public  life.  In  1834  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.O.L.  fix>mthe  university  of  Oxford 
and  since  1846  he  has  been  president  of  the 
society  of  antiauaries.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington  his  literary  executor. 

STANHOPE,  Lady  Hbbtkk  Luot,  an  eccen- 
tric English  woman,  bom  in  London,  March 
12,  1776,  died  at  Joon,  in  the  Lebanon,  June 
23, 1889.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Charies, 
8d  Earl  Stanhope,  by  Hester,  daughter  of  the 
great  earl  of  Chatham,  and  in  girlhood  was 
remarkable  for  precocity,  and  boldness  and 
independence  of  character.  Unlike  her  father, 
who  waa  almost  a  demoorat  in  prindple,  she 
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prided  herself  upon  her  aristocratic  birth,  and 
the  superior  mental  and  phTsical  qualities 
,  which  she  supposed  to  be  its  concomitants ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this 
antagonism  between  parent  and  chUd  that  at 
an  earl;  age  she  entered  the  famOy  of  her  ancle 
William  Pitt,  with  whom  she  lived  until  his 
death,  acting  as  his  private  secretary  and  shar- 
ing in  all  his  confidences.  Pitt  having  recom- 
mended his  niece  to  the  care  of  the  nation,  she 
received  a  pension  of  £1,200,  which  proving  in- 
adequate to  support  her  according  to  her  former 
rank  and  style,  she  retired  to  solitude  in  Wales. 
In  1810,  disgusted  with  the  artificial  character 
of  European  society,  and  inflaenoed  also  by  the 
impression  that  a  great  destiny  awaited  her  in 
the  East,  she  resolved  to  expatriate  herself. 
After  spending  several  years  in  travel,  during 
whichMie  visited  Jerusalem,  Baalbec,  Damascus, 
and  Palmyra,  at  which  last  place  she  is  said  to 
have  been  crowned  by  60,000  Arabs  queen  of 
the  East,  she  established  herself  in  1818  at  the 
deserted  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  beside  the  little 
village  of  Joon,  and  within  8  miles  of  Sidon. 
Ber  striking  manners  and  conversation,  her 
mnnifioence  and  reputation  for  extraordinary 
wealth,  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
neighboring  tribes  and  their  chiefs,  who  learned 
to  admire  and  ultimately  to  fear  her.  The 
old  convent,  perched  upon  an  isolated  eminence 
among  the  wildest  scenery  of  the  Lebanon,  was 
soon  converted  into  a  fortress  garrisoned  by  a 
band  of  Albanians,  and  became  a  refuge  to  all 
the  persecuted  and  distressed  who  sought  her 
assistance.  Possessing  a  passion  for  intrigue 
and  considerable  diplomatic  talent,  she  exer- 
cised a  despotic  sway  over  the  surrounding 
country,  fomenting  and  allaying  commotions 
at  her  pleasure.  So  powerful  was  the  infiu- 
ence  which  she  wielded,  that  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
when  about  to  invade  Syria  in  1882,  was  con- 
strained to  solicit  her  neutrality.  After  the 
siege  of  Acre  in  the  same  year,  she  is  said 
to  have  sheltered  several  hundred  refugees. 
Whether  for  the  purpose  of  awing  her  follow- 
ers or  from  inward  conviction,  she  practised 
astrology  and  other  secret  arts,  and  promul- 
gated some  peculiar  religious  sentiments  which 
she  held  to  the  lost  That  her  mind  was  dis- 
eased on  certain  points  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  she  kept  in  a  magnificent  stable  two  mares, 
on  which  she  fancied  she  was  to  ride  into  Je- 
rusalem with  the  Messiah  at  his  next  coming, 
to  inaugurate  the  millennium.  She  treated 
with  extreme  rudeness  many  of  the  travellers 
who  visited  her,  particularly  Englishmen,  and 
had  an  especial  enmity  against  consuls  and  com- 
mercial agents,  who,  she  said,  "  were  intended 
to  regulate  merchants,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
or  control  nobility."  The  extravagant  state 
which  she  maintained  and  her  numerous  bene- 
factions gradually  brought  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, and  during  the  latter  years  of  her 
life  she  was  constantly  harassed  by  debts. 
Nothing,  however,  could  tempt  her  to  return 
to  England,  and  she  was  forced  to  resort  to 


yarious  dishonorable  shifts  to  elude  her  credi- 
tors, dying  at  last  with  no  European  near  her, 
and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  native  servants, 
who  plundered  the  house  almost  before  life 
had  left  her  body.  She  was  buried  in  the  gar- 
den a^oining  her  residence  by  the  British  con- 
•  sul  at  Beyrout  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  an 
American  missionary,  the  latter  of  whom,  for 
several  years  her  neighbor,  thus  sums  up  her 
qualities:  "On  most  subjects  she  was  not 
merely  sane,  but  sensible,  well  informed,  and 
extremely  shrewd.  She  possessed  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  conversation,  and  was  perfectly 
fascinating  to  all  with  whom  she  chose  to  make 
herself  agreeable.  She  was  however  whim- 
sical, imperious,  tyrannical,  and  at  times  re- 
vengeful in  a  high  degree.  Bold  as  a  lion,  she 
wore  the  dress  of  an  emeer,  weapons,  pipe, 
and  all ;  nor  did  she  fail  to  rule  her  Albanian 
guards  and  her  servants  with  absolute  author- 
ity. She  kept  spies  in  the  principal  cities,  and 
at  the  residences  of  pashas  and  emeers,  and 
knew  every  thing  that  was  going  forward  in 
the  country."  Her  "Memoirs  as  related  by 
Herself"  (8  vols.  8vo.),  and  "Travels"  (8  vols. 
8vo.)  by  Dr.  Meryon,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  her  physician,  were  published  soon  after 
her  death. 
STANHOPE,  Philip  Doemkb.    See  Chbs- 

STANISLAS  L  LESZCZTNSKI,  king  of  Po- 
land, and  afterward  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 
born  in  Lemberg,  Oalioia,  April  20, 1677,  died  in 
Lun6ville,  Feb.  23,  1766.  He  was  the  son  of 
Raphael  Leszczynski,  palatine  of  Posen  and 
treasurer  of  Poland,  and  was  appointed  arch- 
butler  of  the  crown  by  Augustus  II.  When  war 
broke  out  between  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and 
that  prince,  he  was  in  1704  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  former  by  the  diet  at  Warsaw,  won  the 
good  graces  of  the  conqueror,  and  through  bis 
influence  was  in  the  same  year  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Poland.  This  he  held  but  a  few- 
years;  his  patron  having  been  defeated  at  Pol- 
towa  in  1709,  he  was  unable  to  resist  his  com- 
petitor Augustus  II.,  left  Poland  in  17121  and 
took  refuge  in  Pomerania,  and  then  in  Sweden. 
For  the  sake  of  peace  he  was  willing  to  abdi- 
cate, and  having  gone  for  this  purpose  to 
Charles  XH.,  then  at  Bender,  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  hospodar  of  Moldavia  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  Turks ;  being  released  in  1714,  he 
returned  to  Sweden,  was  appointed  governor 
of  Deux-Ponts  by  Charles  XII.,  and  remained 
there  until  that  prince's  death  in  1719.  With- 
out protection  and  bereft  of  his  patrimonia] 
estates,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  France,  and 
the  regent  Philip  of  Orleans  granted  him  a 
pension  and  permission  to  reside  at  Wissem- 
Donrg,  Alsace,  where  he  lived  obscurely  with 
his  only  daughter  Marie  Leszozynska.  He  had 
given  up  all  ambitious  aspirations,  when  he 
was  suddenly  apprised  that  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  was  desired  for  Louis  XV.,  to  whom 
she  was  married  Sept.  6,  1726.  In  1788,  on 
the  death  of  Angoatoa  II.,  he  was  recalled  to 
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Pdntd  by  his  adherents,  who  hoped  that  he 
would  be  sapported  by  the  French  govem- 
ment ;  he  howeyer  received  only  lalcewarm  as- 
■istanee,  while  Bnsma  strongly  favored  his  com- 
petitor Aagnstns  ILL ;  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  Dantac,  where  he  was  besieged  by  a  Rns- 
sian  army,  and  after  a  bold  resistance  of  sev-, 
enl  months  had  a  remarkable  escape.  In  ac-' 
eordanoe  with  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace 
of  Vienna  in  1788,  he  resigned  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  Poland,  bnt  was  allowed  to 
preserve  his  royal  title ;  his  confiscated  estates 
were  restored  to  him,  and  he  received  beside 
from  Aqstria  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 
which  on  bis  death  were  to  be  nnited  to 
France.  He  died  after  8  weeks'  suffering,  caused 
by  his  garments  taking  fire  as  he  was  reading. 
He  has  bten  deservedly  styled  Le  Bienfaisant. 
He  left  several  essays  on  philosophy,  politics, 
and  morals,  which  have  been  printed  nnder  the 
title  of  (Euvrei  du  phUotophe  tnenfaitant  (4 
Tob.  8vo.  snd  ^  vols.  ISmo.,  1766),  a  selection 
from  wliich  {CEuvra  choitia  de  StanisUu,  roi 
it  Pologne,  due  de  Lorraine  et  de  Bar)  was 
pabliahed  in  1826. 

STANISLAS  AUGUSTUS,  king  of  Poland. 
See  FoLAKD,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  4S2-'S. 

STANISLAUS,  a  central  co.  of  Oolifornia. 
bonaded  N.  in  part  by  Uie  Stanislaus,  and 
druned  by  the  San  Joaqnin  and  Tnolnmne 
rivers;  area,  nearly  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,245.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  the 
KHlweU  adapted  for  fanming  and  grazing.  The 
ehief  productions  in  1868  were  18,600  bushels 
of  wheat,  48,000  of  barley,  and  76,000  lbs.  of 
wotri.  Qold  and  other  minends  are  fonnd. 
GuHtsl,  La  Grange. 

STANLEY,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  North  Carolina, 
bounded  £.  by  the  Yadkin  and  S.  by  Rocky 
river;  area,  280  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  7,801, 
of  whoon  1,169  were  slavei.  The  surface  is 
monntainons  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
The  jnrodnctions  in  1860  were  81,267  bushels 
of  wheat,  208,281  of  Indian  corn,  and  22,877 
of  oats.  There  were  2  tanneries,  6  grist  mills, 
SI  churches,  and  600  pupils  attending  public 
■dMola.  Gk>ld  and  silver  in  considerable  quan- 
tilaes  have  been  found.    Capital,  Albemarle. 

STANLEY,  Edwasd,  an  English  divine  and 
author,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  1,  1779,  died  at 
Bnhan  castle.  Boss-shire,  Sept  6,  1849.  He 
waa  educated  at  St  John's  oollege,  Cambridge, 
■id  m  1806  presented  to  the  living  of  Alderley, 
which  he  retained  for  the  next  82  years.  He 
gave  miM^  attention  to  the  natural  history  of  his 
nri^borfaood,  and  became  acontribntor  on  such 
topics  to  "Blackwood's  Ifagazine"  and  other 
periodicals.  His  "Familiar  History  of  Birds, 
their  Natnre,  Habita,  and  Instincts"  (2  vols., 
1886),  was  published  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge. 
la  I8S7  he  was  offered  by  Lord  Melbourne  the 
Ushopric  of  Norwich,  which  he  accepted  with 
■MM  ralnctance.  His  views  were  of  so  liberal 
a  character,  that  he  was  accused  of  latitndina- 
riiaism.  His  "  Addresses  and  Charges"  were 
vol-  rv. — 3 


published  in  1861,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son 

Arthnr  Penrhyn  Stanley.  His  remaining  works 
comprise  "  Qnestions  on  the  Bible,"  and  a 
nnmber  of  occasional  sermons,  pamphlets,  &c.  . 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Linnssan  society. — Aurmrs  Pbn- 
BUYS',  an  English  clergyman  and  author,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Alderley,  Dec.  18, 
1816.  lie  was  edncated  at  Rugby  nnder  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  in  1888  was  graduated  at  Univer- 
sity college,  Oxford,  where  he  subsequently 
resided  for  several  years  as  tutor.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  canons  of  Canter- 
bury, which  office  he  still  holds,  and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Prince  Albert.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  regius  professor  of  eeole- 
siastical  historv  at  Oxford.  In  1842  he  preach- 
ed the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  the 
chapel  of  Rugby  school,  whose  "  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence" be  published  in  1844.  He  has 
also  published  "  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the 
Apostolic  Age"  (Oxford,  1847) ;  a  "  Lecture  on 
the  Study  of  Modem  History"  (1854);  "Histor- 
ical Memorials  of  Canterbury"  (1865) ;  "  Smai 
and  Palestine  in  Connection  with  their  History" 
(2d  ed.,  1867) ;  "History  of  the  Eastern  Church" 
(1861) ;  and  several  occasional  sermons  and  lec- 
tures. He  is  a  leader  of  the  so  called  "  Broad 
Chnrch''party  in  England. 

STANLEY,  Edwabd  Hisbt  Sarra,  styled  by 
courtesy  Lord  Stanley,  an  English  statesman, 
bom  at  Knowsley  Park,  July  21, 1826.  He  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  present  earl  of  Derby, 
and  was  educated  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Having 
contested  unsuccessftilly  the  representation  of 
Lancaster  in  parliament,  he  made  an  extended 
tour  in  North  America,  visiting  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  India  islands,  and 
during  his  absence  was,  in  Dec.  1848,  elected 
for  the  borough  of  Lynn-Regis.  During  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  India  he  was  appointed  nn- 
der secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  the 
first  administration  of  his  father  (Feb.  27  to 
Dec.  28,  1862) ;  and  at  the  general  election  of 
1852  he  was  again  returned  for  Lynn-Regis, 
which  he  has  continued  to  represent  down  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he 
submitted  to  the  house  of  commons  a  motion 
which  contemplated  a  more  complete  reform 
of  Indian  affairs  than  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  Aberdeen-Russell  administration,  and 
which  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  policy 
adopted  in  1868.  Although  a  conservative  in 
politics,  Lord  Stanley  showed  such  liberal 
views  on  many  questions,  particularly  the  abo- 
lition of  church  rates,  ana  recommended  him- 
self to  public  approval  so  strongly  by  his  ef- 
forts for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
lower  classes  through  the  establishment  of 
mechanics'  institutes  and  libraries  and  the  pro- 
motion of  popular  education,  that  on  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Molesworth  in  1856  he  was  of- 
fered by  Lord  Palmerston  the  seals  of  the  colo- 
nial office,  which  he  declined.  He  however 
accepted  the  office  in  the  second  Derby  cabinet, 
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formed  in  Feb.  1868,  and  in  the  snooeeding 
Uay  asgamed  the  presidency  of  the  board  of 
control  upon  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  El- 
lenboroogb,  with  the  title  of  "  her  nnyesty's 
oommissioner  for  the  affiurs  of  India."  Upon 
the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India  from 
the  East  India  company  to  the  imperial  crown 
(Ang.  1868),  he  became  the  first  secretary  of 
the  new  department  of  India  then  created. 
Since  the  retirement  of  the  Derby  ministry  in 
Jnne,  1869,  he  has  not  held  office. 

STANLEY,  Thomas,  an  English  author, 
bora  in  1626,  died  in  London,  April  12, 1678. 
He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  hall,  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  resided  for  several  years  in 
the  Middle  Temple.  In  1649  he  published  a 
volome  of  "  Poeme  and  Translations,"  followed 
in  1666-'60  by  his  "History  of  Philosophy, 
containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and 
Discourses  of  the  Philosophers  of  every  Sect" 

S8  vols,  fol.),  by  tar  his  most  important  pro- 
Inotion.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Olearins 
was  published  at  Leipsio  in  1711.  *  In  1668  ap- 
peared his  edition  of  .^schylns,  including  the 
fragments  and  the  Greek  scholia,  together  with 
a  commentary  and  a  Latin  version.  A  reprint 
of  this  edition,  with  the  commentary  enlarged 
and  corrected,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in 
1809  by  Dr.  Butler  (4  vols.  4to.).  In  1814-'16 
appeared  an  edition  of  his  poems  with  a  bio- 
graphical memoir  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

STANZA  (Ital.),  a  certain  number  of  lines 
regularly  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  forming 
one  of  the  divisions  of  a  poem.  The  stanza 
should  properly  terminate  with  a  full  point  or 
pause,  whence  its  name,  which  signifies  a  station 
or  resting  place ;  but  in  practice  this  rule  is  not 
always  observed,  even  m  such  varieties  as  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  where  the  metre  would  seem 
eq>ecially  to  require  a  fall  pause. 

STAB.    See  Abthonomy. 

STAR  CHAMBER,  Coitbt  of  thb  (euria  ca- 
mera iteUaia,  bo  called  from  the  gilded  stars  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  old  council  chamber  of  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  in  which  it  sat),  a  tribu- 
nal famous  in  the  political  history  of  England, 
and  of  which  mention  is  made  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  EdwarA  lEL  It  appears  to  have  been 
then,  and  for  upward  of  a  century  and  a  half 
afterward,  identical  with  the  ancient  eoncilium 
regit,  or  king's  ordinary  council,  which  alone 
exercised  jurisdiction,  tiie  concilium  tecretwn, 
or  privy  council,  being  a  deliberative  body ;  and 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  YII.  ite  powers  had 
'  become  so  greatly  abridged  by  restraining  stat- 
utes as  to  render  it  almost  inoperative  as  a  court 
of  justice.  The  statute  of  8  Henry  VIL  (1488) 
placed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  or  rather 
of  a  part  of  the  council,  on  a  permanent  basis 
by  establishing  a  court  composed  of  three  high 
officers  of  state  (to  whom  a  fourth  was  subse- 
qnently  added),  a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of 
tne  council,  and  two  justices  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  which  took  cognizance  of  riots, 
perjury,  the  misbehavior  of  sheriffs,  and  other 
offences  against  the  administration  of  justice, 


in  examining  which  they  invariably  proceeded 
without  the  assistance  of  a  jury.   This  tribunal, 
however,  was  distinct  from  the  council  itself, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  committee 
having  delegated  powers ;  nor  did  the  act  cited 
give  tibe  first  legal  authority  to  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  that  body.    It  receiv- 
ed an  augmentation  of  its  powers  by  act  of  81 
Henry  VIIL,  "  which,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Smitl}, 
"  was  at  that  time  marvellous  necessary  to  do 
to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  north  parts  of  England,  who 
made  their  force  their  law ;"  and  e^er  an  ex- 
istence of  nearly  60  years  it  was  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  merged  in  the  general 
body  of  the  council,  which  tbenoefort)^  as  ia 
earlier  times,  constituted  the  real  court  of  the 
star  chamber.    The  latter  continued  under  tho 
Tudors  and  their  successors,  in  spite  of  numer- 
ous restraining  statutes,  to  exercise  a  jurisdic- 
tion, particularly  in  criminal  matters,  unau- 
thorized by  the  act  of  Henry  VII.  erecting  a 
new  court,  and  which  gradually  rendered  it 
one  of  the  most  odious  instruments  in  over- 
throwing the  liberties  of  the  people.    Every 
misdemeanor,  and  especially  those  of  public 
importance  for  which  the  law,  owing  to  the 
timidity  and  narrow-mindedness  of  its  judicial 
interpreters,  had  provided  no  sufficient  punish- 
ment, seems  to  have  come  within  the  scope  of 
its  inquiry.    Among  these  ■  were  corruption, 
breach  of  trust,  and  malfeasance  in  public  af- 
fairs, attempts  to  commit  felony,  or  breach  of 
proclamations ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  its 
authority  stretched  under  the  Stuarts,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  "  any  disrespect  to  any 
acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of  statesmen, 
was  in  no  time  more  penu,  and  the  foundations 
of  right  never  more  in  danger  to  be  destroyed." 
The  mode  of  process  was  generally  by  informa- 
tion filed  at  the  suit  of  the  attorney-general, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  of  a  private  relator,  and  in 
other  respects  resembled  that  familiar  to  the 
court  of  chancery.    Although  the  court  was 
held  incompetent  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death,  fines,  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  whip- 
ping, branding,  and  various  species  of  maiming 
were  freely  resorted  to ;  and  "  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  conviction,"  says  Hallam,  "  and  the 
greater  severity  of  the  punishment,  rendered  it 
mcomparably  more  formidable  than  the  ordi- 
nary benches  of  justice."    According  to  the 
same  authority,   "the  object  of  drawing  so 
large  a  number  of  criminfil  cases  into  the  star 
chamber  seems  to  have  been  twofold :  first,  to 
inure  men's  minds  to  an  authority  more  inmie- 
diately  connected  with  the  crown  than  the  or- 
dinary courts  of  law,  and  less  tied  down  to  any 
rules  of  pleading  or  evidence ;  secondly,  to  eke 
out  a  scanty  revenue  by  penalties  and  forfeit- 
ures."    After  flourishing  with  constantly  in- 
creasing power  for  npward  of  a  century,  the 
court  of  the  star  chamber  was  finally  abolished 
by  act  of  parliament  in  1641,  although  such 
was  the  reverence  for  precedent  still  remain- 
ing, that  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  bill  to 
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ngnlote  the  Mibtmal  ■was  intendfid,  and  aooord- 
ing  to  Clarendon  the  act  finaUy  passed  was  due 
to  a  suggestion  from  one  not  connected  with 
the  more  ardent  reformers. 

STAR  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the  radi- 
ated animitla  of  the  class  of  cchinoderms  and 
the  order  agteroidea,  well  exemplified  by  the 
eommon  speoiea  of  the  New  England  ooaats, 
the  6-fingered  Jack  of  the  sailors.  The  quinary 
arrangement  preyails  to  a  remarkable  extent  in 
the  star  fishes;  one  of  the  problems  proposed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was:  "Why,  among 
BM  stars,  nature  chiefly  delighteth  in  6  points !" 
The  body  of  the  star  fishes  is  depressed,  and 
divided  into  rays  like  a  star ;  the  upper  surface 
is  stodded  with  rough  knobs,  varying  in  color 
with  the  species,  but  generally  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish, between  which  are  the  openings  of 
many  very  minute  tubes  for  the  passage  of  wa- 
ter in  and  out  of  the  body ;  the  skin  is  coria- 
eeoos,  and  contains  the  above  named  corpuscles, 
beoeaith  which  is  a  cutaneous  skeleton  of  porous 
calcareons  pieces,  movably  articulated,  and  ex- 
tending on  the  lower  surface  from  the  mouth 
in  the  centre  to  the  end  of  the  raya.  In  the 
laconie  between  these  pieces  are  die  ambular 
eral  poresi,  along  the  centre  of  the  lower  surface 
of  each  ray,  throogh  which  are  protruded  the 
mnbniacral  tubes;  these  are  the  principal  or- 
gans of  locomotion,  are  arranged  in  a  double  or 
ooadrnple  row,  and  are  provided  with  contract 
tile  sacs  or  vesicles  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
aivelope ;  the  tubes  are  constantly  in  motion, 
each  ending  in  a  suctorial  disk,  and  puU  the 
^iimtl  (Jong  as  by  the  successive  action  of  so 
nany  little  anchors.  On  the  external  edges  of 
the  rays  are  series  of  stiS'  spines,  probably 
seriing  for  protection,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
Kay  ia  a  snudl  reddish  eye  speck;  there  are 
also  aeattfflwd  overlie  apper surface  small  pro- 
nrnnriii  ending  in  calcareous  hooks  or  pincers. 
Hm  month  opens  into  the  stomachal  cavity, 
from  which  branching  oaaoal  tubes  extend  to 
dke  extremity  of  each  arm;  having  no  long 
teotaclea  like  the  sea  anemone  (aotmia),  the 
ttomach  can  be  everted  over  their  food  and 
thaa  be  tamed  back  again ;  the  mouth  is  very 
tflatable,  and  wiU  admit  large  moUusks  witi^ 
the  ahell,  the  hard  parts  being  ^ected  after 
the  soft  portions  are  digested.  There  is  great 
Tirie^  in, the  spreading,  division,  and  subdivi- 
aioa  <k  the  arms,  and  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
central  disk,  but  all  are  arranged  after  the  ra- 
diated plwt ;  the  rays  can  be  bent  in  any  direo- 
(km,  aoeording  to  the  will  or  need  of  the  ani- 
mal, by  the  contractile  skin  and  muscles.  The 
rieDder  ophinrans  progress  by  the  nndulatory 
movements  of  the  rays,  which,  when  very  slen- 
der, long,  and  branching,  have  no  eyes  at  the 
tipe;  there  is  generally  no  anal  aperture,  and 
wImo  present  it  is  on  the  dorsal  surface.  By 
the  action  of  oilia  water  flows  through  the 
body,  through  the  aquiferoTis  system,  cUstend- 
■g  and  protroding  the  ambnlacral  feet,  filling 
the  circmar  vessel  around  the  mouth,  and  serv- 
ing for  respiration,  which,  according  to  Siebdld, 


ia  i>erformed  partly  by  the  verionlar  aiqtendages 
attached  to  the  central  ring ;  all  the  viscera  are 
bathed  in  water,  and  respiration  is  also  effeoted 
through  the  delicate  blood  vessels  thereon  dis- 
tributed. The  vascular  system  is  very  simple ; 
the  nervous  ganglia  are  6,  arranged  around  the 
mouth,  each  sending  filaments  to  the  arm  at 
whose  base  it  lies ;  the  sense  of  touch  is  very 
acute ;  the  power  of  reproducing  lost  parts  ia 
vei^  great,  as  every  one  knows  from  die  mu- 
tilated and  irregular  specimens  so  commonly 
seen  in  the  sea  and  in  aquaria.  On  the  upper 
surface,  to  one  side  of  the  centre  and  between 
two  of  the  arms,  is  a  round  bright-colored  spot, 
the  madreporio  plate  or  body,  communicating 
with  a  canal  leading  to  the  water  vessel  around 
the  mouth;  this,  according  to  Bharpey,  is  a 
sieve  through  which  the  water  is  filtered  as  it 
enters  the  aquiferous  system  for  oiroulatioQ 
through  the  whole  body.  They  propagate  by 
eggs  only,  and  the  sexes  are  in  separate  indi- 
viduals; the  larvEB  are  at  first  oval,  ciliated 
bodies,  without  external  organs  or  distinct 
parts;  from  these,  which  have  a  strictly  bilat- 
eral symmetry,  the  radiated  perfect  animal  is 
developed,  at  various  stages  of  its  growth,  by  a 
process  of  internal  gemmatioi^  The  crinoid 
comattdOf  or  feather  star,  free  when  adult,  haa 
its  young  attached  on  a  long  slender  stem; 
Bars,  a  Korwegian  naturalist,  has  traced  the 
growth  of  eehiruuter  from  a  ^heroidal  free- 
moving  mass  to  the  perfect  star  fish.  Some 
species  secrete  a  reddish  fluid  on  the  sur&ce, 
probably  the  coloring  matter,  often  irritating 
to  the  skin  of  persons  handling  them ;  accord- 
ing to  Deslongohamps,  they  can  iigeot  a  fluid 
into  the  shells  of  their  victims,  which  stupefies 
and  renders  them  an  easy  prey.  Bymer  Jones 
says  star  fishes  may  be  considered  as  mere 
walking  stomachs,  their  office  in  the  economy 
of  nature  being  to  devour  all  kinds  of  garbage 
which  would  otherwise  accumulate  on  the 
shores;  they  eat  also  living  crustaceans,  mol- 
lusks,  and  even  small  fish,  and  are  believed  to 
be  very  destructive  to  oysters;  they  are  not 
used  as  food  by  man,  but  are  ija  many  places 
highly  esteemed  as  manure.  For  a  popular  ao- 
count  of  the  British  species  the  reaaer  is  re- 
ferred to  the  "  History  of  British  Starfishes," 
by  Edward  Forbes  (London,  1841),  illustrated 
by  excellent  figures.  In  that  work  are  describ- 
ed eomatula  (Lam.),  the  crinoid  feather  star; 
opMwa  (Lam.),  the  sand  star ;  ophiocoma  (Ag.), 
tiie  brittle  star,  so  named  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  delicate  arms  are  broken,  but  which 
are  also  readily  repaired ;  atProphyton  (Link), 
the  Medusa's  head,  so  called  from  the  curling 
and  interlacing  of  the  very  numerous  ends  of 
the  rays;  vratter  (Ag.),  the  cross  fish ;  tohutei' 
(Forbes),  the  sun  star;  patmipe*  (Link),  the 
bird's  foot  star;  gcniMttr  (Ag.),  the  cushion 
star;  and  aiteria*  awrmntiaea  (linn.),  the  com- 
mon star  fish.  The  common  star  fish  of  the 
North  American  coast  (ait«ria$  rubeni,  Linn.), 
generally  considered  the  same  as  the  European 
q>ecie8,  is  too  well  known  to  need  description; 
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the  colors  vary  from  reddish  to  yellowish,  and 
the  diameter  from  an  inch  to  more  than  a  foot; 
It  is  a  very  common  inhabitant  of  public  and 
private  aqnaria,  and  very  interesting  to  stndy. 

STAS  OF  BETHLEHEM  (emithoffolvm  vm- 
heUatum,  Linn.),  a  pretty  liliaceous  plant  with 
white  bolbs,  nnmerons  radical  smooth  green 
leaves  striped  with  a  white  longitudinal  line, 
and  corymbose  racemes  of  starry  white  flowers 
consisting  of  6  sepals,  greenish  withoat  and 
with  white  margins.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  but,  escaping  from  gardens,  has  become 
natnralized  in  fields  and  orchards  in  the  United 
States  by  means  of  its  tendency  to  multiply  its 
bulbs,  which,  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  have 
been  conveyed  from  the  compost  hei^  and 
bam  yard.  The  foliage  is  however  very  tran- 
sient, perishing  in  early  summer,  so  that  its 
presence  is  not  very  detrimental  to  grass. 
There  are  many  species  of  the  omitAogaium 
which  bear  the  same  trivial  name. 

STABBOABD,  the  right  hand  side  of  a  ves- 
sel to  a  person  standing  in  the  stem  and  look- 
ing toward  the  bow ;  opposed  to  larboard. 

STABCH  (also  Milled  amylaceous  matter, 
and  feoula),  a  proximate  vegetable  principle 
existing  in  almost  all  plants.  It  has  also  been 
detected  in  animal  tissnes,  in  the  brain,  and  in 
some  other  organs  when  uiese  are  in  a  diseased 
oondition;  but  being  recently  found  always 
present  in  dust  wherever  collected,  it  is  not 
miprobable  that  the  slight  quantities  observed 
in  these  matters  may  have  been  derived  teom 
this  source.  Its  composition  is  represented  by 
the  formula  On  Hio  Oio,  and  differs  from  that  of 
grape  sugar  only  by  the  latter  containing  the 
elements  of  4  atoms  of  water  in  addition.  By 
artificially  producing  this  combination  with 
water,  starch  is  wholly  converted  into  this 
sugar.  In  the  animal  system  its  elements  read- 
Uy  enter  into  new  combinations,  and  by  its  de- 
ozidation  it  is  supposed  that  the  fats  and  fixed 
oils  are  produced  that  are  found  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Its  specific 
action  is  regarded  as  promoting  animal  heat  and 
respiration.  That  it  must  play  an  important 
part  in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable 
economy,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  tiie 
chief  ingredient  in  most  vegetable  substances 
employed  for  food.  In  the  farinaceous  grains, 
as  rice,  barley,  and  maize,  it  exists  in  great  pu- 
rity. In  ,'V(heat  it  is  associated  with  gluten;  in 
beans,  peas,  and  other  leguminous  seeds,  and 
also  in  oats,  with  saccharine  matter ;  in  pota- 
toes, rye,  and  Windsor  beans,  with  viscous 
mucilage;  in  the  emulsive  seeds,  that  afford 
on  by  expression,  as  the  nuts,  linseed,  and  co- 
coa, with  fixed  oil  and  mucilage.  In  some 
roots,  as  those  of  different  species  of  arum  and 
of  the  manihot  vtilitiima  (see  Cassava),  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  poisonous  juice,  which  how- 
ever does  not  interfere  with  its  easy  separation 
and  conversion  into  simple  articles  of  food,  as 
arrowroot,  cassava  bread,  &o.  From  wheat 
floor,  the  raspings  of  potatoes,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, starch  is  reacUly  obtained  by  kneading 


them  with  cold  water  on  a  doth  sbrainer.  The 
fluid  passes  through  milky  from  the  particles 
of  starch  taken  along  \^th  it,  and  being  left  to 
repose,  these  after  a  time  subside.  When  pure 
they  appear  as  a  white  glistening  powder;  and 
when  magnified  SOO  to  400  times,  distinct 
grains  are  seen  of  fiattened  ovate  forms,  varying 
in  size  and  exhibiting  peculiar  marks  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  vegetables  that  furnished 
them.  Buoh  are  the  concentric  rings  or  ruga 
surrounding  a  minute  circular  hole  or  hilma 
at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  grannie.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  adulteration  of  wheat  flour  by  potato 
starch  or  flour  may  be  detected.  Several  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  starch  have  led  chemists 
to  the  opinion  that  the  microscopic  grannies 
are  made  up  of  a  thin  integument,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  cold  water  and  contains  the  same 
substance  within,  but  in  a  soluble  oondition. 
When  starch  is  ground  in  a  mortar  it  is  ren- 
dered partially  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  the. 
same  effect  is  produced  by  roasting  it  slightly. 
(See  Dextbiiix.)  But  witiiout  this  preparation 
starch  may  remain  in  water  unchanged  until 
the  temperature  is  rused  to  a  little  more  than 
140°  The  granules  then  absorb  water  and 
swell,  and  the  mixture  suddenly  assumes  a 
viscous  pasty  oondition,  in  which  state  it  is 
applied  by  laundresses  to  stiffening  linen.  A 
cold  solution  of  soda  or  potash  containing  two 
per  cent,  or  more  of  alkali  will  also  cause  the 
granules  to  swell  and  form  a  tenacious  paste ; 
but  if  much  water  be  then  added,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  starch  only  remains  in  solution,  the 
rest  subsiding.  The  presence  of  starch  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  blue  color  it  acquires  on  the  ad- 
dition of  fr«e  iodine  to  its  solution,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  color  increasing  with  the  proportion 
of  iodine  employed,  till  with  a  large  excess  of 
this  it  is  blackish  blue.  At  a  temperature  of 
800°  the  solution  becomes  colorless,  and  on 
cooling  recovers  its  former  shade.  Boiling  for 
some  time  destroys  the  color  altogether,  the 
starch  first  forming  dextrine  and  uien  sugar. 
The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  hastens  this 
change.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  In  its  commercial  form  it  is  a^Iuti- 
nated  in  columnar  masses,  which  are  easily  re- 
duced to  powder.  It  is  without  smell  or  taste, 
and  when  pressed  in  the  fingers  emits  a  pecu- 
liar sound  and  feels  as  if  elastic.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  1.6.  Its  properties  as  an  ali- 
ment differ  somewhat  with  the  sources  that 
furnish  it ;  thus,  wheat  starch  is  considered  the 
most  Jintritious,  probably  from  the  presence  of 
some  gluten ;  arrowroot  starch  is  the  most  di- 
gestible and  the  most  fr«e  from  gluten ;  starch 
from  x>otatoea  and  rice  is  regarded  as  the 
poorest  aliment,  neither  nutritions  nor  digest- 
ible.— There  are  but  few  historical  notices  of 
starch.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  being  made  in 
the  idand  of  Ohios,  and  the  best  from  summer 
wheat.-  Nothing  more  is  known  of  its  history 
until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was 
in  use  for  stiffening  the  enormous  ruffs  of  that 
period.    It  must  have  been  rather  an  inferior 
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ardele,  as  in  the  oocarioiuti  alliMionB  to  it  that 
hare  been  preserred  it  ia  spoken  of  as  of  yellow 
or  greeniah  color.  In  the  last  oentnrjr  the  man- 
nfi^tore  attained  considerable  importance  in 
England ;  and  starch  was  applied  to  nmnerons 
uses  in  the  arts,  in  medidne,  and  for  purposes 
of  the  toilet.    It  was  employed  with  smalt  and 
tibe  stone  bine  or  indigo  color  to  stiffen  and 
dear  linen,  aa  still  practised  bj  lanndresses; 
in  printing  with  colors  it  was  nsed  in  strong 
gom  water  to  make  them  work  more  freely 
and  prevent  their  cracking:  and  the  perftmi- 
en  employed  it  in  making  their  hair  powders. 
In  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  Oeoi|^  I.,  11.,  and 
m.,  the  nae  of  any  other  material  as  a  snb- 
sdtate  for  starch  in  anv  of  its  applications  was 
most  strictlj  prohibited  xmder  severe  penalties, 
and  ibe  mannfitctnre  was  snbject  to  extraor- 
diatLTj  restrictions  and  taxes,  most  of  which 
oontinned  in  force  nntil  1838.   About  the  close 
of  iho  century  its  prodnction  was  s  snbject  of 
no  little  interest    In  1796  the  society  of  arts 
awurded  a  prize  medal  to  a  Mrs.  Qibbs  of  Fort- 
land  for  her  discovery  of  the  arum  maeulatvm 
as  a  froitfnl  somtse  of  it,  and  the  starch  thns 
obtained  was  afterward  sold  as  the  Portland 
arrowroot.    The  same  year  Lord  William  Mur- 
ray discovered  a  method  of  extracting  it  from 
horse  ohestnuts.   The  great  development  of  the 
cotton  mannfiujtore  created  a  new  demand  for 
starch,  and  the  calico  print  works  consumed  it' 
in  enormons  quantities.    In  1869  a  single  es- 
tablishment of  this  kind  in  Manchester  nsed 
8,000  cwL— Starch  is  manufactured  in  different 
oonntries  from  tliose  vegetable  products  that 
yield  it  most  cheaply :  in  Englana  from  wheat, 
barley,  and  rice;  on  the  continent  from  potatoes 
and  legnminons  seeds ;  and  in  France  R'om  the 
horse  chestnut  also,  which  has  been  collected 
of  late  years  for  the  factory  at  Kanterre  at 
prices  equal  to  those  for  which  potatoes  are 
sometimes  sold  there.    In  the  United  States 
TnilUn  com  and  potatoes  are  most  commonly 
nsed  for  starch.   The  application  of  the  former 
to  thia  use  was  patented  by  James  Oolman  in 
1841,  and  was  snccessfblly  practised  by  Thomas 
Klngsford  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1842.    In  1849 
he  had  a  large  factory  at  that  place,  which 
is  still  in  succesafhl  operation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  T.  Klngsford  and  son,  having 
op  to  the  end  of  the  year  1860  made  nearly 
80,000  tons  of  starch.    Its  annual  production 
for  B  years  was  as  follows :  1866,  6,888,468 
Ibai ;  1857,  8,018,778  lbs. ;  1868,  8,686,616  lbs. ; 
1859,  6,747,686  lbs. ;  1860,  8,600,000  lbs. ;  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  starch  factory  in 
the  world  for  the  same  time.    The  total  con- 
sumption of  raw  material  in  the  12  years  from 
Jan.  1,  1849,  was  2,476,000  bushels  of  Indian 
com  and  164,448  bushels  of  wheat,  beside  some 
damaged  flour.     The  boxes  for  packing'the 
starch  have  required  16,000,000  feet  of  bass- 
wood,  supplied  chiefly  by  the  farmers  in  the 
nogfaborhood.     The  building  has  a  front  of 
610  feet,  and  extends  back  over  the  Oswego 
river  860  fbet      Its  flooring  covers  960,600 


feet,  or  nearly  6  aorea.    For  grinding  the  corn 
there  are  16  pairs  of  buhrstones,  and  6  pairs 
of  large,  heavy  iron  rollers.    The  river  fur- 
nishes the  power  to  drive  the  machinery,  and 
a  steam  engine  of  160  horse  power  is  prorided 
to  make  up  any  defidenoy  in  very  dry  seasons. 
The  vats  employed  in  purifying  the  starch  have 
a  capacity  of  3,800,000  gallons,  and  the  length 
of  gutters  for  conveying  and  distributing  the 
starch  waters  is  over  8  miles.    A  similar  &o- 
tory,  almost  or  quite  equal  to  thia  in  capacity, 
commenced  operations  at  61en  Oove,  on  Long 
island,  in  1868.    This  also  uses  Indian  com, 
which  is  more  cheaply  transported  from  the 
western  states  than  the  staroh  fW>m  it  would 
be.    The  product  for  each  bushel  is  about  28 
lbs.,  and  the  boxes  of  the  starch,  on  account  of 
their  bulk  and  the  extra  care  they  require,  make 
more  expensive  fi*ei^ht  than  the  raw  nutoial. 
Potato  starch  factories  are  more  numerous,  biA 
not  so  extensive.    In  the  town  of  Stbwe,  Yt., 
there  are  5  of  them,  each  one  of  which  con- 
sumes from  16,000  to  20,000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes yearly,  and  produces  about  8  lbs.  of  starch 
to  the  bushel. — The  production  in  staroh  of 
the  several  materials  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture is  variously  given  by  different  anthor- 
ities,  probably  by  reason  d  the  influence  on 
the  some  plant  of  difference  of  soil  and  dimate, 
and  its  condition  as  regards  maturity,  and  pos- 
sibly also  of  the  more  or  less  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  starch  from  other  accompanying 
substances;  and  some  perhaps  give  results  of 
the  factories,  and  others  of  the  laboratories; 
and  some  of  the  grains,  and  others  of  thdr 
flour.    Thns  in  wheat  the  proportion  of  stardi 
is  rated  from  86  to  77  per  cent,  or  as  an  aver- 
age at  60;  rice  contuns  fivm  76  to  87  per 
cent. ;  Indian  com,  64.6  to.  80 ;  barley,  60  to 
68;  rye,  60  to  66.6;   oats,  87  to  66;   back- 
wheat,  44  to  62 ;  peas  and  beans,  87  to  66 ; 
horse  chestnut,  26;  potatoes  and  arrowroot, 
SO.    Wheat  is  treated  by  two  processes.    The 
old  method  is  to  expose  the  flour  mixed  with 
water  and  the  spent  waters  of  previous  opera- 
tions to  fermentation  for  several  weeks.    The 
gluten  undergoes  putrefaction,  emitting  a  most 
noisome  odor.    The  sugar  and  a  portion  of  the 
starch  are  converted  into  alcohol,  and  a  part 
of  this  into  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  which  dis- 
solve the  gluten  that  has  escaped  putrefaction. 
Thorough  washing  and  drying  remove  the 
soluble  matters,  and  the  starch  left  behind  is 
next  dried  in  blocks  about  6  inches  square; 
as  the  water  escapes  from  them,  the  mnnnnn 
break  up  into  the  columnar  fragments  peculiar 
to  starch.    The  other  method,  introduced  by 
M.  £mile  Martin  of  Vervins,  France,  consists 
in  kneading  the  flour  into  dough  with  water, 
and  then  washing  on  a  deve  of  No.  120  wire 
in  a  stream  of  water  as  long  as  the  water  passes 
through  milky.    The  starch  in  snspennon  and 
the  sngary  portion  in  solution  are  caught  be- 
low the  sieve,  and  the  gluten  nearly  all  re- 
mains behind  in  a  sticky  mass.    What  passes 
through  is  left  to  ferment  24  hours  in  an  oven 
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at  68°  F.,  and  a  little  leaven  is  added,  or  the 
skimining^  of  a  former  operation,  to  hasten  the 
process.  The  portion  of  gluten  carried  through 
with  the  starch  is  thus  separated  and  removed 
by  skimming.  The  Starch  is  then  treated  like 
that  otherwise  obtained.  The  product  by  this 
method  ia  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  flour,  while  by  the  other  process  it  is 
only-  from  86  to  40  per  cent.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  gluten  also  is  saved  in  a  con- 
dition suitable  for  food,  either  by  mixing  it 
with  flour  and  making  of  it  macaroni  and 
similar  pastes,,  or,  as  recommended  by  M.  Bo- 
Inne,  with  boiled  potatoes,  and  thus  making 
a  cheap  and  nutritious  bread,  by  adding  to  the 
potatoes  a  natritdve  element  in  whidi  they 
are  deficient.  Potato  starch  is  made  from 
rasped  or  grated  potatoes,  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  just  described.  This  variety  does  not 
assume  the  columnar  form  in  drying,  and  is 
also  peculiar  in  retaining  a  large  amount  of 
moisture,  generally  20  per  cent.,  or  when  eat- 
nrated  28  per  cent.  It  is  largely  consomed 
for  a  variety  of  farLaaceous  preparations  sold 
by  the  druggists  as  delicate  food  for  invalid^^ 
under  numerous  high-sounding  names.  (See 
Aditlteratioii.) — The  corn  used  for  starch  is 
the  white  flint  kind.  Beceived  at  the  factory, 
it  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  building,  win- 
nowed to  remove  foreign  substances,  and  then 
transferred  to  vats,  where  it  is  long  soaked  be- 
fore grinding.  It  is  run  through  troughs  with 
water  to  the  mills,  and  when  ground  the  mixed 
meal  and  water  is  conveyed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  tnbs  in  which  the  separation  of  the 
starch  is  effected.  The  gluten  fluid  that  flows 
from  these  has  a  musty  and  disagreeable  odor 
and  appearance  in  the  troughs,  and  the  sub- 
stance lacks  when  concentrated  the  consistency 
of  wheat  gluten,  not  "  rising "  like  it  in  fer- 
mentation by  the  expansive  action  of  the  car- 
bonic aoid  gas  generated  in  this  process.  Its 
only  value  is  for  feeding  horses,  cattle,  and 
Bwine.  The  starch  fluid  is  conveyed  through 
troufi^s  to  great  vats  in  the  basement  of  the 
building,  where  the  water  is  partially  removed, 
and  then  it  flows  into  smaller  wooden  vessels 
from  which  a  portion  of  the  surplus  water 
drains  away  through  a  cloth  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  each.  The  mass  of  starch,  then  tolerably 
solid,  is  placed  upon  shelves  made  of  loose 
bricks,  when  more  moisture  escapes  by  absorp- 
tion and  evaporation.  Eiln  drying  finishes  the 
process,  and  the  starch  ia  obtained  in  prismatic 
forms  ready  to  be  put  up  in  papers  or  boxes 
for  the  market. — ^Bioe  is  treated  by  a  process 

eatented  in  1840  by  Mr.  Orlando  Jones,  which 
I  also  quite  as  applicable  to  the  other  grains, 
and  by  the  use  of  which  the  offensive  odors 
from  the  putrefactive  fermentation  are  avoided. 
The  rice  is  macerated  in  a  weak  alkaline  so- 
Intion,  a  gallon  of  water  to  every  2  lbs.  of 
rice,  and  about  200  grains  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash  to  the  gallon.  Of  this  strength  the  Eo- 
lation takes  np  the  gluten,  leaving  the  starch. 
After  standing  abont  24  hours,  the  alkaline  li- 


quid is  drawn  off,  and  the  rice  after  being  well 
washed  is  drained,  and  is  then  ground  into 
fiour.  A  fresh  quantity  of  lye  is  added  to  it, 
and  it  is  again  digested  for  24  hours,  with  fre- 
quent stirring.  It  is  now  left  for  70  hours,  in 
which  time  the  dissolved  gluten  rises  and  is  all 
found  in  a  turbid,  yellowish  stratum  at  the  top. 
This  portion  is  carefully  drawn  off,  leaving  the 
fibrous  portion  of  the  grain  at  the  bottom  inter- 
mixed and  covered  with  starch.  The  deposit  is 
then  stirred  up  and  washed  with  abundance  of 
cold  water,  and  the  mixture  being  left  to  repose, 
the  fibrous  portion  is  deposited  with  very  little 
starch,  and  the  remainder  is  drawn  off  by  a  si- 
phon through  a  fine  sieve  into  a  cistern.  Further 
washings  of  the  deposit  are  added  to  this,  and 
the  water  is  finally  removed,  and  the  staiich  ia 
dried  in  the  usual  way.  The  gluten  is  recov- 
ered br  neutralizing  its  solution  with  the  exact 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  for  this, 
when  it  is  set  free  and  falls  in  flakes  to  the 
bottom.  These  are  collected,  washed,  and 
ground  into  flour,  when  the  substance  is  pre- 
pared for  culinary  purposes.  This  process  ap- 
plied to  wheat  results  in  the  saving  of  all  ■  the 
gluten  for  food. — The  principal  use  of  starch 
has  already  been  noticed.  It  has  at  present 
a  very  limited  application  in  medicine;  it  is 
used  externally  as  an  absorbent  of  irritating 
secretions ;  it  may  also  be  given  as  an  antidote 
to  iodine  taken  in  poisonous  quantities.  Those 
varieties  described  under  Abhowboot,  Cassava, 
and  Sago,  form  a  mild  nutritious  diet  for  the 
sick.  Starch  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  pur- 
posely charged  with  water,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  12  per  cent. — The  importations  of 
starch  into  the  United  States  in  1860  amounted 
only  to  $1,400,  the  largest  quantities  coming 
from  Scotland,  China,  and  England. — The  sub- 
ject of  starch  is  treated  by  Dumas  in  Chimie 
appliguee,  vol.  vi.,  and  by  Pamell  in  "  Applied 
Chemistry ;"  and  the  manufacture  from  the 
potato  is  described  by  M.  Payen  in  PrScit  de 
ehimie  industrielle  (Paris,  1861). 

STAKGAZEE,  a  spiny-rayed  percoid  fish  of 
the  family  traehinida  or  weevers,  and  genns 
wranoseopvi  (Linn.),  so  called  from  the  position 
of  the  eyes,  which  look  directly  upward.  The 
body  is  elongated,  covered  with  smooth  cycloid 
scales ;  head  depressed,  large  and  Wide,  bony 
and  rough,  with  tlie  gape  ascending  or  verti- 
cally olett,  the  upper  jaw  the  shorter,  and  the 
teeth  small  and  crowded  on  the  jaws,  palate, 
and  vomer ;  branchiostegal  rays  6 ;  dorsals  S, 
of  which  the  1st  is  small  and  spinous,  the  2d 
and  the  anal  long ;  ventrols  in  front  of  the  large 
pectorals  and  on  the  throat ;  anus  very  fer  for- 
ward; air  bladder  absent.  In  some  of  the 
fiunily  the  dorsal  and  opercular  spines  are  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  painful  wounds ;  they  have  the 
power  of  raising  the  eyeballs  from  and  retract- 
mg  them  within  their  sockets.  There  are  more 
than  a  dozen  species  of  the  genus,  mostly  East 
Indian,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  U.  km- 
ber  (Linn.)  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  a  foot 
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loi^,  at  tk  grsTish  brovn  color  above,  vith  ir- 
legmar  series  of  vhitish  spots  and  grayish 
white  below ;  ugly  as  it  is,  dome  people  eat  it. 
Thisms  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  Aris- 
totle oorreotlj  defwribes  the  gall  bladder  as 
ktger  than  in  most  other  fishes ;  it  is  also  call- 
ed eoUionsrmiM  by  the  old  authors,  and  is  pro- 
Terbially  referred  to  by  dramatio  writers  as  the 
onblem  of  aa  angry  man ;  the  bile  was  formerly 
■opposed  to  possess  great  medicinal  virtnes  in 
directive  vision  and  hearing,  and  in  arresting 
ftingons  growths.  On  the  coast  of  South  Oar- 
oUna  has  been  found  the  U.  anoplot  (Onv.), 
alxrat  S  inches  long,  greenish  above  with  mi- 
ante  black  dotSjAnd  silvery  below ;  the  cheeks 
are  imarmed.  These  fishes  live  on  the  bottom 
ia  deep  wat«r,  burying  all  but  the  head  in  the 
Mad  or  mad,  and  there  lying  in  wait  for  prey ; 
ibey  are  Toraeions,  and  like  other  ground  fish 
■ome  have  senritave  barbels  about  the  mouth ; 
though  the  gills  are  widely  open,  they  live  a 
kmgtime  a>ut  of  water;  some  have  a  slender 
iesuy  filament  in  front  of  the  tongue,  which  can 
he  protruded,  probably  to  attract  fi^es  within 
nsch  of  their  jawa,  like  the  cutaneous  append- 
jges  oa  the  head  of  the  goose  fish  (lophiiu). 

8TABK.  L  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drahied 
Vf  the  Tuscarawas  river  and  its  branches; 
area,  STO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1860,  42,976.  The 
gaifiiee  is  andnlaHng,  and  the  soil  a  rich,  sandy 
loam.  Goal  and  limestone  are  abundant. 
Swine  are  lari^ely  exported,  iuid  it  produces 
more  wheat  and  batter  than  any  other  county 
ia  the  state.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
590,594  bushels  of  wheat,  678,171  of  Indian 
com,  414,484  of  oats,  41,746  tons  of  hay,  276,- 
M4  lbs.  of  wool,  imd  1,311,021  lbs.  of  batter. 
There  were  6  newspaper  offices,  98  chnrches, 
and  13,290  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It 
Is  intersected  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne, 
•ad  CShici^,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
miroads,  and  the  Ohio  canal.  Capital,  Canton. 
XL  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  Yellow 
sad  Kankakee  rivers ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
ia  1860,  557;  hi  1860,  2,196.  The  snrface  is 
level  and  in  many  plaoes  marshy,  with  several 
■aall  lakes,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  pro- 
dnetions  in  1850  were  3,168  bushels  of  wheat, 
11,170  of  Indian  corn,  and  698  tons  of  hay. 
O^Mtal,  Knox.  III.  A  N.  Vf.  co.  of  111.,  inter- 
sected by  the  Spoon  river ;  area,  290  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  m  1860,  9,004.  The  sor&ce  is  partly 
prarie  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1880  were  64,827  bushels  of  wheat,  812,476  of 
bdian  com,  60,708  of  oats,  and  6,680  tons  of 
hay.    OapiUl,  Toulon. 

8TABK,  JoHH,  an  officer  in  the  American 
nvolntion,  bom  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
K,  1738,  died  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  8, 
18S2.  In  1762  he  went  with  8  firiends  on  a 
fcwwMtig  expedition  to  Baker's  river  in  the  "S, 
part  of  the  state  remote  from  the  settlements, 
sad  while  separated  from  his  companions  was 
esptnred  by  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  and  r»- 
aismed  with  them  several  months  until  ran- 
seiaed  by  the  Mannnnhnnnttn  commissioners. 


During  his  stay  with  the  Indians  he  become 
very  popnlar  among  them  by  his  frequent  ex- 
hibitions of  courage  and  independence,  and 
was  adopted  into  the  tribe.  In  1764  he  joined 
the  rangers  under  M^'or  Rogers  in  the  war 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1766  was 
made  a  lieutenant,  and  in  1767  a  captain,  dis- 
tingnishing  himself  by  his  bravery  and  coolness 
in  several  severe  engagements.  He  rendered 
efficient  services  in  bringing  off  the  troops  after 
the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  under 
Lord  Howe  in  1768,  and  was  actively  employed 
in  the  subsequent  campaign  of  Gren.  Amherst; 
and  in  1760,  the  war  being  virtually  closed,  he 
retired  from  the  service,  and  was  not  again 
conspicnons  until  the  outlDreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion. In  1776,  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  he  hastened  to 
Boston  after  directing  the  volunteers  in  his 
neighborhood  to  rendezvous  at  Medford.  Of 
those  who  followed  him  two  regiments  were 
formed,  of  one  of  which  he  was  elected  colonel, 
and  at  its  head  he  thrice  repulsed  the  veteran 
forces  of  the  British  army  at  Bnnker  hill.  He 
afterward  remained  with  his  regiment  at  Win- 
ter hill  until  the  British  evacuated  Boston  in 
March,  1776.  He  was  in  the  expedition  against 
Canada,  and  remonstrated  against  Gen.  Schuy- 
ler's retreat  to  Ticonderoga.  In  December  he 
marched  with  his  regiment  under  Gen.  Gates 
to  reSnforce  Gen.  Washington.  He  led  the 
van  in  the  attack  upon  Trenton,  and  was  in 
the  battle  at  Princeton.  In  1777,  the  time  of 
his  regiment  having  expired,  he  returned  to 
New  Hampshire  and  raised  a  new  one ;  but  be- 
ing as  he  thought  ui\justly  neglected  by  con- 
gress in  the  list  of  promotions,  he  retired  from 
its  service.  He  however  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  New  Hampshire  legislature, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  placed  in  the  inde- 
pendent command  of  the  troops  raised  by  New 
Hampshire  to  oppose  the  British  advance  from 
Canada.  Acting  upon  the  authority  of  the 
state  and  his  own  judgment,  he  firmly  refused 
to  obey  the  orders  of  (Jen.  Lincoln  to  march 
to  the  west  of  the  Hudson,  leaving  Burgoyne's 
rear  unmolested;  and  on  Aug.  16,  1777,  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Bennington,  killing  over 
200  of  the  enemy  and  taking  600  prisoners 
and  1,000  stand  of  arms.  For  this  brilliant  ao- 
tion  congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
and  created  him  a  brigadier-general,  notwith- 
standing they  had  just  previously  passed  a 
vote  of  censure  for  his  disobedience  of  the  or- 
ders of  Gon.  Lincoln.  He  joined  Gen.  Gdtes  at 
Bemns's  heights,  but  the  term  of  his  militia 
having  expired,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
New  Hampshire  and  recruit  a  new  force,  with 
which  he  cut  off  Burgoyne's  retreat  from  Sara- 
toga, and  thus  compelled  him  to  surrender.  In 
1778  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  north- 
em  department ;  in  1779  and  1780  he  served 
in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  at  West 
Point,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  court 
martial  which  condemned  Andri;  and  in  1781 
he  again  had  oommand  of  the  northern  depart- 
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meat,  with  his  head-qnarters  at  Saratoga.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  private  life, 
and  was  not  again  connected  with  public  af- 
fairs. With  the  exception  of  Samter,  he  was 
the  last  surviving  general  of  the  revolution  at 
the  time  of  his  death. — See  "  life  of  John 
Stark,"  by  EdwardEverett, in  Sparka's  "Amer- 
ican Biography,"  2d  series,  vol.  i. 

STABLINO,  or  Stabx,  the  common  name 
of  the  conirostral  birds  of  the  family  itumidtt, 
and  sub-fsmnily  *tumituB,  of  which  the  genus 
ttumut  (Linn.)  is  the  type;  the  family  also  in- 
cludes the  straight-billed  birds  like  the  ^rakles, 
oxpecker,  red-winged  blackbird,  and  satm  bow- 
er bird,  described  m  separate  articles.  In  $tur- 
nut  the  bill  is  long,  straight,  and  sharp,  with 
flattened  culmen  and  tip ;  wings  long  and  point- 
ed, with  1st  quill  spurious  and  2d  and  8d  nearly 
equal;  tail  short  and  nearly  even;  tarsi  strong 
and  broadly  scaled;  toes  long,  indnding  the 
hind  one,  iixe  outer  united  at  the  base ;  claws 
long,  curved,  and  sharp.  In  habits  the  starlings 
resemble  the  smaller  spedes  of  the  crow  family, 
and  the  food  consists  of  worms,  snails,  insects, 
seeds,  and  fruits ;  they  are  docile  in  captivity, 
and  may  be  taught  to  repeat  a  few  words  and 
to  whistle  short  tunes.  They  are  confined  to 
the  old  world,  migrating  in  large  flocks,  prefer- 
ring swampy  places;  tixo  flight  is  rapid  and 
even,  accompanied  toward  evening  by  singular 
circular  evolutions ;  the  note  is  a  shrill  whistle, 
with  an  occasional  chatter  or  imitation  of  the 
cry  of  other  birds  and  of  animals  \  the  nest  is 
made  of  dried  grass,  in  holes  of  trees  -or  old 
buildings,  and  &e  eggs  are  4  to  6.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  common  starling  (A  vul- 
ffarit,  Linn.),  about  8  inches  long,  of  a  black 
color,  with  purple  and  greenish  reflections,  and 
spotted  with  buff;  the  female  is  much  less  bril- 
liant, and  the  young  males  are  brownish  gray. 
This  well  known,  handsome,  and  sprightly  bird 
is  found  from  N,  Europe  to  S.  Africa,  and  in 
E.  Asia,  occurring  in  as  large  flocks  as  the  al- 
lied grakles  (guitealtu)  in  North  America ;  in 
England  it  often  migrates  south  in  October,  re- 
tnraing  in  March;  itisfi«qnentlykeptincages; 
the  flesh  is  disagreeable ;  the  eggs  are  pale  blue. 
— ^The  American  starling  (ttumMa  Ludovieir 
ana,  Swains.)  has  been  described  under  Mkaoow 
LiiBK.  In  the  genus  potior  (Temm.)  the  bill  is 
shorter  and  more  curved ;  it  contains  about  a 
docen  species  in  the  old  world,  with  the  habits 
of  the  preceding  genus,  also  the  one  of  seeking 
insects  on  the  backs  of  cattle.  The  rosy  starling 
(P.  roteut,  Temm.)  is  about  8  inches  long,  with 
the  head,  neck,  quills,  and  tail  black  with  violet 
gloss,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  delicate  rose- 
oolored ;  the  head  is  crested,  and  Uie  bill  and 
legs  yellowish.  It  is  found  in  S.  £.  Europe, 
and  m  the  warm  parts  of  Ana  and  Africa;  in 
some  places  it  is  held  in  great  veneration  for 
the  enormous  quantity  of  noxious  insects,  espe- 
cially locusts,  which  its  flocks  devonr. 

STARR,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  8.  W.  by 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Mexican  stato  of  Tamanlipas ;  area,  4,420  sq. 


IQ. ;  pop.  in  1860, 8,406,  of  whom  6  wer«  alavca. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  to  tiie  cultiva> 
tion  of  cotton,  com,  and  sngar  cane.  Large 
droves  of  wild  horses  are  foo^  on  tiie  prairies. 
Oapital,  Rio  G-rande  Oity. 

STARVATION.    See  Abstinsnok. 

STASSART,  €k>BwiN  Joseph  AuoDBmr,  ba- 
ron, a  Belgian  statesman  and  author,  bom  in 
Mechlin,  Sept.  2,  1780,  died  in  Brussels,  Oct 
16, 1864.  He  completed  his  education  in  Paris, 
and  was  appointed  successively  intondant  in 
the  Tyrol  (1806),  successor  of  Bignon  in  Berlin 
(1808),  and  prefect  of  the  department  of  tiie 
Bonches  de  la  Mense  (1811).  He  took  part  as 
an  officer  of  artillery  in  the  defence  of  Paris 
(1814),  offered  his  services  to  the  emperor  of 
Austria  after  the  first  restoration,  attached  him- 
self again  to  Napoleon  as  envoy  to  Austria  and 
master  of  requests  during  the  Hundred  Bays, 
and  on  the  second  restoration  retired  to  Namur 
and  devoted  himsdf  to  literary  studies.  He 
represented  Namur  in  the  second  chamber  at 
the  Hague  from  1821  to  1880,  and  supported 
the. opposition.  After  the  Belgian  revolution 
of  1880,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Namur  and  Brabant,  was  president  of 
the  senate  from  1831  to  1888,  was  sent  as  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Turin  in  1840,  and 
lived  in  retirement  from  1841.  His  writings, 
including /<2y;2««  (1800),  Pmmitde  CVfvj(1814), 
Fablet  (1818),  and  treatises  on  agriculture  and 
archaeology,  were  collected  by  Dupont-Del- 
porte  (Paris,  1866). 

STATEN  ISLAND.  See  Biohxobd  oo., 
N.Y. 

STATICS.    See  Mkohasios. 

STATISTICS,  the  science  which  has  for  its 
ofBoe  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts 
rdative  to  the  physical,  social,  political,  finan- 
dal,  intdleotoal,  and  moral  condition  and  re- 
sources of  a  state  or  nation.  Some  departments 
of  statistical  knowledge  are  of  very  ancient 
origin.  No  nation  has  made  any  considerable 
advance  toward  civilization,  \^hich  has  not  at 
stated  periods  taken  a  census  more  or  less  com- 
plete of  its  inhabitants.  That  such  statistical 
records  were  kept  by  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans,  there  is  abundant  evidence. 
In  later,  times,  the  first  writer  on  statistics  was 
the  Venetian  doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo,  who 
in  1421  collected  the  materials  for  a  memoir 
on  the  situation  of  different  empires,  their 
monetary  systems,  finances,  public  debts,  &o. 
In  1467  Francisco  Sansovino  published  a  sta- 
tistical work  entitled  Bel  gmtmo  e  amminu- 
traeione  di  diterti  regni  «  rMubli^  (^to., 
Venice,  1467),  which  was  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages  and  often  reprinted.  During 
the  next  century  Ventura,  Paruta,  and  Giovanni 
Botero,  all  Italians,  wrote  on  the  subject.  Bo- 
tero's  Relaeioni  vniovrtali  (Rome,  1692)  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  En- 
rope.  Pierre  Davlty,  a  French  writer,  pnb- 
lisned  in  1621-2  a  valuable  work  on  the  ge- 
ography, government,  finances,  religion,  utd 
customs  of  the  piindpal  countries  of  tne  world. 
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kdfiLaetia  1(194  oomrnenoed  thepubUo*- 
lion  in  Holland  hj  the  Elzevirs  of  ius  "  B»- 
paUio%"  a  sMiee  of  statLstioal  worics,  and  was 
mlowel  during  the  I7th  oentuiy  by  Oonring, 
Bom,  Beekmann,  and  Gastel  in  €(ermany.  by 
De  Looa  and  Everard  Otto  in  Holland,  and  by 
Oldenburg  in  Switzerland,  whose  IwKmrui 
IterumptMieantm  (4  yols.  8vo.,  Gteneva,  1676) 
was  an  excellent  oompilation  of  statiatioal  mat- 
ters. In  1749  Oottfiied  Achenwall  delivered  leo- 
torea  oa  statisties  in  the  nnivern^  of  GOtting- 
en,  and  gave  the  name  (Ger.  Stoat,  state)  to  thus 
■eienee.  Oonring,  it  is  stated,  had  leotnred  on 
Ae  sabject  nearly  a  oentnry  before;  bnt  Ach- 
e»wall  systematized  it,  and  prepared  a  treatise 
for  tite  use  ot  tiie  stodents  of  the  nniyersity 
{8tatU»eerfauu»g  dtr  JBanpditeken  Seiehe  im 
Qntndrum),  whioh  passed  throogh  7  editions 
in  the  next  60  years.  Waldh  and  Beinhard 
also  pnbliriied  text  boob  on  the  sabjeoL  soon 
after,  for  their  re«n>ectiYe  nniTersities.  A  stu- 
dent of  AohenwaU,  Professor  SohlOzer,  devel- 
oped the  a(4enoe  more  fkilly  than  his  teacher, 
Mt  died  before  his  great  work,  "Theory  of 
Statistics"  (Qdttangen,  1804),  was  completed. 
In  Knglyd,  tiie  flnt  statistiaal  work  of  note 
was  by  SmoUett,  who  published  "  The  FMsent 
State  at  all  Nations"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
17«8).  Gatterer  (GOttingen,  1778),  fTiemann 
(Altona,  1807),  and  Leopold  Erug  (Berlin, 
1807)  have  written  able  works  on  the  science. 
Lndan  (GdttinMo,  1812  and  1817)  has  been  one 
vl  its  most  T^ement  assailants.  Amaag  the 
statistical  writers  of  the  present  oentory,  those 
who  oooapy  the  first  rank  are  Melchior  Gic^a, 
the  aothor  of  Niioto  protpttto  delU  teimMe 
«MMiitidk«  («  vols.  4to.,  Ifilan,  1816-'19)  and 
ITbaqgg  della  tUOutka  (8  vols.  4to.) ;  Bassel, 
ItlMuAderStatistikd&rJSwroiaiit^eni^aaten 
(4  ToisL,  Wdmar,  1812-'18),  and  several  other 
gaogrwhieal  and  statistical  works;  Stein, 
jfanffff  de  ifiograpkie  «t  d»  ttatittiqus  (8  vols. 
9m^  Lnpeio,  1888);  Schubert,  prctfessor  at 
Etaigsbrag,  JStaattHjimnde  von  Eufopa  (6  vols., 
Kfinigsberg,  1885-'46);  Mensel,  LUmUw  d«r 
auOMtik  (2  vols.,  Leipno,  iaO«-'7);  MaldhuB, 
BtatiMk  dtr  StaaUktmAe  (Stuttgart,  1826); 
Sebnabel,  a  Bohemian  writer,  Slaiittiqw  ffinS- 
rmie  d»  itvU  Buropien*  (i  vols.  8to.,  Prague, 
18S9) ;  Herbin  and  Penchet,  Staiiitiqut  d»  la 
I\ramee  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1803) ;  Adriano  Balbi, 
varioaa  ocmparative  statistical  works  on  Por- 
tugal, France,  Russia,  the  British  empire,  &c. 
(i^is,  182a-'9) ;  Berghans,  author  of  AUg&- 
meime  ZebnUr-  v,nd  VSlkeriunde,  of  Staaten- 
bmde,  and  numerous  other  works,  and  editor 
of  jM»al«n  dtr  Erd-,  Vilher-  und  Staateor 
kmmde  (1830-'4S),  Oeoffraphitehet  Jahrbueh, 
aad  other  peiio^Cals;  Becker,  author  of  nn- 
meroos  wona  on  AusMan  statistics;  Die- 
teriei,  diiefly  on  the  statistics  of  Prussia  and 
the  ZollvBFein;  Oharlee  Dnpin,  Ibree$  pro- 
4m€tiim  et  emtmetviaUe  de  la  France  (2  vols. 
4to.,  Paria,  1882),  and  other  works;  J.  H. 
Sdinitzler,  Eitai  cPmu  $tatutiqve  gim^dle  de 
TmHfin  d*  Butrie  (Strasbourg  and  St.  Peters- 


borg,  1829),  and  StatkUmte  genirale,  m6iko- 
dique  et  eompUte  de  la  Franee  (4  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  184a-'6) ;  Maurice  Block,  Statietique  de 
la  PranM  (2  vols.  8to.,  Paris,  1860);  J.  B. 
McOnllooh,  the  author  of  many  statistical 
works  in  English  of  great  value ;  John  Mc- 
Gregor, "  Oommercial  Statistics"  (6  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1848-'60),  and  other  works;  the  Bev. 
John  Olay,  author  of  several  works  on  prison 
statistics ;  L£on  Faueher,  author  of  numerous 
statistical  contributions  to  the  Jtywnutl  dee 
6eonomi*te»;  W.  Newmaroh,  editor  of  the 
"Joaraal  of  the  Statistical  Society;"  and  in 
the  United  States,  T.  Pitkin,  A.  Seybert,  J.  S. 
Xlsher,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Freeman  Hunt,  Dr.  J. 
Thomas,  Dr.  J.  Ohiokering,  T.  P.  Eettell,  J.  a 
Homans,  J.  0.  G.  Eeicmedy^r.  J.  G.  Oogswell, 
and  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis. — Within  a  few  yean 
past,  societies  for  the  collection  of  statistice  have 
been  established  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Ohristendom.  The  statistical  society  of  London 
was  founded  in  1884,  and  has  since  1887pnbliab- 
ed  a  quarterly  jouniaL  The  Parisian  society 
commenced  in  1842  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
periodical,  the  Journal  de*  ieonemitte*,  which 
has  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  there  is  a  genealogical  and  statistical 
society  at  Boston,  which  published  for  some 
years  a  quarterly  "  Register ;"  a  geognqihical 
and  statistical  society  at  New  York,  which  i»- 
sues  a  quarterly  "  Bulletin ;"  and  several  peri- 
odictUs  devoted  in  part  to  special  statistics,  such 
as  the  "American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts," 
tiie  "-American  Journal  of  Education,"  the 
"Merchants' -Magazine,"  the  "Bankers'  Maga- 
sine,"  "De  Bow's  Oommercial  Review,"  tiie 
"Mining  Magazine,"  and  the  "United  States 
Insurance  Guette  and  Magazine."  The  Brit- 
ish association  for  the  advancement  of  science 
has  had  a  statistical  section  since  1888 ;  the 
American  association  has  a  similar  section;  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  collectors  of  statis- 
tical matters  is  one  of  the  avowed  means  by 
whioh  the  Smithsonian  institution  proposes  to 
dififkise  knowledge  among  men. 

STATIUS,  O^oTLnrs.  SeeCsonjusSrATivs. 

STATIU8,  PnBLiuB  Papinius,  a  Roman  poet 
of  the  time  of  Domitian,  whose  birth  has  been 
placed  in  A.  D.  61,  and  death  in  A.  D.  96, 
thoQgh  there  is  only  uncertain  evidence  for 
either  statement.  His  &ther  was  a  preceptor 
of  Domitian,  by  whom  the  son  was  patronized. 
In  the  Alban  contests  he  8  times  gained  the 
victory.  Juvenal  is  the  only  ancient  author 
who  mentions  him  (Satire  vii.  82).  It  has 
been  stated,  but  without  good  evidence,  that 
he  was  a  Ohriatian,  and  that  the  emperor 
stabbed  him  with  a  etilus  in  a  moment  of 
anger.  His  extant  works  are  :  Sthamm  lAhri 
v.,  a  collection  of  82  poems  on  passing  evente, 
divided  into  6  books ;  ITuibaido*  Liiri  XII., 
an  epic  poem,  founded  upon  the  legendary  ac- 
count of  the.  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  of  which  the  1st  book  was  translated 
into  English  by  Pope ;  and  AehiUeidoi  L&>ri 
II.,  an  epic  poem  never  finished.    There  are  no 
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good  editions  of  Statins,  the  best  being  th«t 
fonnd  in  Lemaire's  series  of  Latin  classics  (4 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1825-'80).  Five  books  of 
the  "  Thebaid  "  have  been  translated  into  Eng< 
lish  bj  Thomas  Stephens  (8vo.,  London,  1048), 
and  die  entire  poem  bv  W.  L.  Lewis  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1767  and  1778).  The  "Achil- 
leid"  has  been  translated  by  Howard  (8vo., 
London,  1660). 

STATUARY.    See  Soulptubb. 

STATUTE  OF  FEAUD8.  See  Fb^udb, 
Statdtb  of. 

STATUTES  OF  LIMITATION.  See  Limita- 
tion, Statutks  op. 

STAUDENMAIER,  FBimE  Anton,  a  Ger- 
man theolo^an  and  philosopher,  bom  atDans- 
doi^  Wflrtemberg,  Sept.  11, 1800,  died  in  Frd- 
bnrg,  Baden,  Jan.  19,  1866.  He  studied  at  the 
nniTersity  of  Tftbingen,  and  was  ordained  a 
Boman  Catholic  priest  in  1827.  In  1828  he 
was  appointed  tutor  in  the  theological  semi- 
narj  at  Tubingen,  in  1880  ordinary  professor  of 
theology  in  the  newly  created  theological  fao- 
nlty  of  the  university  of  GKessen,  in  1887  ordi- 
nary professor  in  the  university  of  Freiburg, 
and  in  1843  also  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  city.  In  1861  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  legislature 
of  Baden.  His  first  work  was  a  "  History  of 
the  Election  of  Bishops"  (GeaehiehU  der  BU 
tchofiwaMen,,  T&bingen,  1880),  with  particular 
reference  to  the  rights  claimed  by  Christian 
pipces.  His  EncyMopddie  der  theologisehen 
Wu»en»6haflen  (Mentz,  1834;  2d  ed.,  1840)  is 
Uie  only  German  work  of  the  kind  in  Catholic 
literature.  His  work  on  the  "  Spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity" (Der  Geiit  des  Chrislenthumt,  Mentz, 
1886 ;  6ui  ed.,  1866)  has  had  a  very  extensive 
circulation,  and  has  been  translated  into  sever- 
al foreign  languages.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  is  that  on  "Systematic  Theology" 
(PieehrutUehe  Dogmatik,  4  vols.,  1844^'62;  not 
complete),  in  which  he  attempts  to  harmonize 
the  results  of  modem  philosophy  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  church.  His  other  prin- 
cipal works  are:  Seotu*  Brigena  vnd  die  Wii- 
tentehqfl  teiner  Zeit  (vol.  L,  Frankfort,  1840 ; 
not  completed) ;  IHe  PhUo>ophie  de*  ChritUn- 
Huim*  (voL  i.,  Mentz,  1840 ;  not  completed) ; 
DanteUung  wnd  JSritik  dee  HegePieihen  Syetem* 
QCentz,  1844);  and  Der  JPfoteeUmtitmvt  in 
leinem  Weien  vnd  teirier  Entuiiekelung  (Frei- 
burg, 1846).  Standenmaier  has  also  been  a 
contributor  to  journals  of  Catholic  theology, 
and  to  the  Protestant  "  Journal  for  Philosophy 
and  Speculative  Theology,"  edited  by  Fichte. 

STAUDLIN,  Eabi.  Fbiedrioh,  a  Oerman 
theologian,  lx>m  in  Stuttgart,  July  26,  1761, 
died  in  Odttingen,  July  6,  1826.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
Tabingen,  from  1786  to  1790  made  several  lit- 
erary journeys  through  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  England,  and  was  appointed  in 
1790  professor  of  theology  at  the  university  of 
Gkittingen,  where  in  1808  he  was  also  made 
ooDsistorial  councillor.    In  his  earlier  years  he 


was  a  rationalist,  but  he  gradually  indined  to 
supernaturalism.  His  works  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  extend  over  nearly  every  department 
of  theology ;  but  those  on  churdi  history  are 
the  most  valued.  Among  them  are :  Kirehliehs 
Qeographie  und  StatiiPik  (2  vols.,  Tobingen, 
1804),  the  first  scientific  work  on  liiis  subject ; 
and  OeeehUhte  der  theoUgitchen  Wutmiehe^fteu 
(2  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1810-'ll).  He  was  also 
the  editor  of  several  theological  joumals. 

STAUGHTON,  William,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Coventry,  Warwickshire, 
England,  Jan.  4,  1770,  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Deo.  12,  1829.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
pnblidied  asmall  volume  of  "Juvenile  Poems," 
and  soon  afterward  entwed  the  Bristol  Baptist 
seminary  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  He  emi- 
grated to  South  Carolina  in  1798,  and  preadied 
for  nearly  17  montiis  at  Georgetown,  S.  C.  In 
1796  be  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  1797 
took  dharge  of  an  academy  at  Bordentown,  N. 
J.,  and  was  ordained.  Toward  the  dose  of 
1798  he  removed  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  in 
1806  became  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church 
of  Philadelphia,  which  increased  so  much  un- 
der his  ministry  that  its  house  of  worship  was 
several  times  enlarged,  and  three  new  chnrdies 
were  formed  from  it.  With  the  last  of  Uiese, 
the  Sansom  street  church.  Dr.  Stanghton  iden- 
tified himself^  and  continued  there  till  1828, 
preaching  from  3  to  4  times  every  Sunday  to 
audiences  of  several  thousands,  and  2  or  8 
times  during  the  week,  and  at  the  same  time 
instracting  16  or  20  young  men  in  theology, 
lecturing  on  botany,  chemistry,  and  sacred  and 
profane  history  in  two  female  seminaries,  edit- 
mg  wholly  or  in  part  two  religious  periodicals, 
and  presiding  or  assisting  at  the  meetings  of 
numerous  benevolent  societies.  In  the  autumn 
of  1828  he  became  president  of  Columbian  col- 
lege at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1827,  in.  consequence  of  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  c<Alege,  which  he  bad  made 
extraordinary  efforts  to  remove.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  and  was  soon  afterward 
chosen  president  of  the  Baptist  college  and 
theological  institution  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  bnt 
died  on  his  way  thither.  He  published  little 
beside  his  numerous  contributions  to  reUgions 
periodicals  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  6  or  6  ser- 
mons and  orations, 

STAUNTON,  a  river  in  the  8.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, rising  in  Montgomeiy  co.,  among  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  flowing  £.  and  S.  £. 
through  a  pass  in  the  Blue  ridge,  and  with 
Dan  river  forming  the  Roanoke  at  Clarksville, 
Mecklenburg  co.  It  is  200  m.  long,  and  in  the 
first  20  m.  of  its  course  has  a  fidl  of  1,000  feet. 

STAUNTON,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Au- 
gusta CO.,  Va.,  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of 
we  Shenand<wh  river,  120  m.  W.  N.  W.  from 
Richmond;  pop.,  in  1860,  2,600;  in  1860, 
14,124.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  valley  of 
Yir^nia,  having  been  incorporated  in  1749, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  western  lunatic  asylom 
and  of  the  V irj^ia  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
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dimb  and  ihe  bUnd.  It  has  S  ireeldy  news- 
papers, 10  or  IS  cfanrofaes,  seyeral  banks  and 
Mnking  honses,  S  academies,  and  2  seminaries. 
It  is  snrroanded  hy  a  popnions  and  rich  agri- 
cnltoral  region,  and  has  an  important  local 
trade.  There  are  mills,  fonnderies,  and  mana- 
bctoriea  of  Tarioos  kinds.  The  Virginia  cen- 
tra] railroad  passes  through  it,  and  it  is  the 
proposed  terminns  of  the  ManawMW  Gap  rail- 
road, partially  completed. 

STAUNTON,  SiK  OxoBas  Lboitabd,  an  Eng- 
lidi  diplomatist,  bom  in  Qalway,  Ireland,  Apnl 
It,  1T87,  died  in  London,  Jan.  14,  1801.  He 
itaffied  medicine  and  became  a  contributor 
to  Btwaty  periodicals,  and  an  intimate  ac- 
^naintanoe  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He'  afterward 
held  official  portion  and  practised  medidne  in 
the  West  Indies  for  several  years.  In  1774  he 
was  attorney-general  of  Grenada,  and  when 
tlMt  island  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1770, 
he  and  Lord  Macartney,  the  governor,  were 
made  prisoners,  bnt  were  soon  released  and  re- 
timed to  'P-"el»««i  In  1781  he  went  as  confi- 
dent secretary  of  Lord  Macartney  to  Madras. 
He  made  an  advantageons  treaty  with  Ilppoo 
Saltan  in  1784,  for  which  he  was  raised  to  a 
baroaetey  and  received  an  annuity  of  £S00 
ftom  the  East  India  company.  He  was  a 
member  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to 
Otiaa  in  179S,  of  which  he  published  an  ao- 
eoont  (9  vols.  4to.,  1797). — Sot  Gbobob  Thomas, 
■I  English  an^or,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bora  in  Salisbury,  May  26, 1781,  died  in  Lon- 
dmi,  Aug.  10,  18S9.  He  accompanied  his  &- 
tiier  to  China  in  1792,  entered  the  university 
of  Oantbridge  on  his  return  to  England,  and  in 
1799  went  to  Canton  as  secretary  of  the  East 
bd^  oompany's  factory  there,  ot  which  he  af- 
terward became  president.  In  1816  he  was 
attatdted  to  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  to  China, 
■td  team  1818  to  1862,  with  a  few  intermis- 
noos,  was  a  member  of  parliament.  His  prin- 
mti  works  are :  "  The  Penal  Code  of  the 
Oineae  Kmpire"  (4to.,  London,  1810) ;  "  Nar- 
rative of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  Tar- 
tar Khan  Tourgouth  during  the  Years  1812- 
15"  (1821) ;  and  "  Miscellaneous  Notices  rela- 
tive to  Ohhia  and  the  British  Commercial  In- 
tereooimwith  that  Country"  (1822).  A  trea- 
tise on  vaoeination  written  by  him  in  Chinese 
WW  the  means  of  introducing  its  practice  in 
Bone  parts  of  the  empire.  He  edited  the 
"^tory  of  the  Great  and  Mighty  Kingdom 
rf  China,"  translated  firom  the  Spanish  of  Men- 
dom  by  Parke  in  1688  (Haklnyt  society,  Lon- 
don. 185S). 

STAUPITZ,  JoHisv  TOB,  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Lather,  born  at  Meissen,  died  in  1634. 
He  entered  in  early  life  the  Angnstinian  order, 
oteiBed  from  the  pope  in  1601  general  privileges 
ftrthe  newly  estabhalied  mdversity  at  Witten- 
ittg,  and  in  1608  by  liis  infinenoe  caused  Lother, 
a  ■ember  of  his  order,  to  be.  called  to  one  of 
fte  profesaorshipa  Luther  gratefliUy  acknowl- 
edges that  in  his  qiiritDal  staiggleshe  found  in 
ftaqiiti  a  kind  adviser  and  guide.    Staupits 


approved  of  the  theses  of  Luther  against  the 
papal  indulgences,  though  he  did  not  publicly 
declare  himself  in  favor  of  them.  In  1518  he 
was  with  Lotiier  at  an  assembly  of  his  order  at 
Heidelberg,  and  in  the  same  year  demanded  at 
Augsburg  tiiat  Luther  should  not  be  condemn- 
ed unhewd  and  untried.  Soon  after,  however, 
fearing  an  adverse  issne  of  the  controversy,  he 
withdrew  to  Saltzburg,  where  he  became  court 
preacher,  and  in  1622  abbot  of  a  Benedictine 
convent.  Whether,  as  some  assert,  he  was 
shortly  before  his  death  bishop  of  Chiemsee,  is 
donbtfoL  He  is  the  author  of  two  works,  J)e 
Amort  Dei  and  Dt  Fide  Oh/mUiana,  in  which 
a  mystic  tendency  prevails. 

STEALING.    See  LAscnotr. 

STEAM,  the  name  applied  generioally  to  ihe 
Tapor  or  non-permanent  gas  given  off  by  any 
liquid,  in  consequence  of  the  volatility  of  sudi 
liquid  and  the  infinenoe  of  heat  upon  it;  and 
more  especially  when  the  vaporization  takes 
place  at  temperatures  at  or  above  the  boiling 
point  of  the  substance  so  affected.  In  the  re- 
cent progress  of  mechanical  art  and  science, 
however,  this  term  has  come  to  designate  in  a 
specific  sense  the  vapor  of  water,  as  applied  or 
applicable  to  the  performance  of  work,  or  to 
other  mechanical  or  economic  purposes.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  see  Boildto  Poikt, 
EvAPOBATioK,  Hkat,  sud  Pmuiunos.  In  pop- 
ular language,  the  viable  mist  forming  when  a 
vapor  is  discharged  into  the  air,  as  a  Uttle  way 
from  the  spont  of  a  boiling  kettle,  or  in  a  dense 
cloud  above  an  engine  "  blowing  off"  steam,  is 
also  called  steam.  This  visible  mist  is,  how- 
ever, really  of  the  nature  of  doud ;  being  prob- 
ably a  collection  in  immeilse  numbers  of  minute 
vesicles  formed  of  water  condensed  from  the 
vapor,  and  also  endonng  vapor  or  air,  and 
which,  disseminated  in  the  atmosphere,  con- 
stitute an  opaque  and  viable  mass,  in  the  same 
way  as  do  the  fine  globules  of  a  transparent  oil 
when  the  latter  is  beaten  up  and  mingled  through 
water.  Steam,  properly  so  called,  is  perfect 
transparent  and  colorless,  as  are  the  greater 
number  of  gases  of  all  sorts ;  and  hence  it  is  al- 
ways wholly  invisible.  Whenever  a  confined 
body  or  other  volume  of  steam  seems  to  became 
visible,  the  truth  is  that  a  portion  of  the  wpvt 
is  condensed  into  water  in  fine  drops,  or  in  a 
haze  or  cloud ;  and  though  there  may  also  be 
steam  occupying  the  space  through  which  this  is 
difitased,  it  is  the  water  or  cloud  only  that  is  seen. 
The  engineer  and  the  general  reader  have  thus 
alike  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  dealing  with 
steam  (proper),  they  have  to  do  with  a  gaseous 
body  which  eludes  the  sight  as  completely  as 
the  purest  atmospheric  air.  Perfect  steam  is, 
moreover,  in  no  way  moist,  bnt  is  dry,  as  are 
the  permanent  gases;  the  moisture  sometimes 
showing  upon  a  solid  surfiice  it  touches,  or  that 
has  been  ^unged  into  it,  b^ing  due  to  conden- 
sation. With  such  slight  exceptions  as  ore 
hereafter  to  be  noted,  steam  has  in  a  complete 
degree  those  properties  of  finidity,  mobility, 
dastioity,  and  equality  c£  pressure  in  every 
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direotion  about  any  point  in  a  yolnme  of  it  at 
rest,  that  distingnish  the  gases ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  bronght  nnder  the  ordina- 
17  laws  of  pressm-e,  eqniiibriam,  and  movement 
of  gaseona  fluids,  as  given  in  the  article  Pnxv- 
lunoB.  At  the  same  time,  the  rapiditj  with 
whioh,  at  a  nven  condition  and  temperature,  it 
can  be  oondenaed,  or  again  formed,  and  the 
great  disturbances  in  its  heat  and  elastic  force 
or  pressure  that  occur  at  the  momenta  of  such 
changes,  strfidngly  distinguish  it  from  the  per- 
manent gases,  and  in  fact  impart  to  it  its  peon- 
liar  fitness  as  a  medium  through  whioh  to  ap- 
ply the  motive  power  of  heat. — It  -mil  be  re- 
membered that  the  agency  we  call  heat  exists 
free  in  all  bodies  upon  and  about  our  globe ;  and 
that,  whenever  in  any  body  or  space  an  excess 
of  this  free  heat  is  in  any  way  caused  to  appear, 
as  by  combustion  of  wood  or  coal,  or  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays,  this  excess  at  once  tends  to 
be  imparted  to  and  equalized  throughout  sur^ 
rounding  bodies  and  spaces,  at  such  rates  as 
the  nature  of  the  latter,  their  sur&ces,  &o.,  .will 
allow;  while,  if  at  any  place  a  reduction  of 
heat  oocuia,  the  surrounding  bodies  and  spaces 
impart  heat  to  this,  and  again  with  a  rapidity 
depending  on  their  nature  and  the  character 
of  the  Borfaces  separating  or  bounding  them. 
Now,  between  the  particles  of  all  fluids  there 
is  acting  at  all  times  a  repulsive  force  or  ener- 
gy, greater  or  less,  tending  to  drive  the  parti- 
cles asnnder;  if  the  body  be  a  liquid,  to  throw 
it  into  the  gaseous  condition ;  if  a  gas,  to  en- 
large still  further  its  volume.  It  is  this  repul- 
sive energy  that,  as  we  pump  off  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  from  about  a  tight  bladder 
holding  a  little  air  and  placed  in  the  receiver  of 
an  air  pump,  goes  on  distending  the  bladder,  till 
it  may  even  burst  it  from  within  outward.  The 
repulsive  action  in  these  bodies  is  moreover 
known  to  be  either  directly  that  of  heat,  or 
such  as  heat  directly  conspires  with  and  aug- 
ments. And  as  the  small  body  of  air  confined 
in  the  bladder  is,  in  the  atmosphere,  kept  by 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  air  within  a  mod- 
erate volume,  so  it  is  found  also  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  liquids — ^those  termed  volatile — at  any 
ordinary  temperatures  owe  their  liquid  state 
to  the  superincumbent  presaure  of  the  atmos- 
phere upon  their  surfaces.  Water  is,  for  a& 
temperatures  above  its  freeang  point,  a  per- 
fectly volatile  liquid ;  so  that  if  we  shonld  in- 
troduce a  pint  of  it,  at  any  temperature  from 
818"  down  to  88°,  into  a  perfectly  vacuous  space 
large  enough  to  contain  the  resulting  perfect 
vapor,  the  whole  of  the  liquid  would  vaporize 
instantly  and  disappear  in  the  gaseous  form. 
The  only  other  condition  necessary  to  this  re- 
sult is,  that  the  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
liqQid  when  introduced  shall  be  able  to  yield 
to  it  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  convert  it 
as  stated;  this  heat  becoming  latent  in  the 
vapor,  and  the  bodies  parting  with  it  becoming 
correspondingly  cooled.  In  so  vaporizing  the 
water,  also,  as  the  temperature  taken  for  the 
ohuige  was  lowered,  the  vapor  iteelf  when 


formed  would  have  a  feebler  elastic  temion, 
and  would  be  less  dense ;  so  that  a  larger  vacu- 
ous space  must  be  continually  provided  as  we 
i^proaoh  88°,  to  insure  the  rap^  and  complete 
volatilizing  of  the  liquid.  But  if  into  ^e  vacu- 
um some  air  were  introduced,  and  the  expert 
ment  repeated,  the  vaporization  of  the  liquid 
would  be  retarded,  and  more — ^finally  even  to 
nearly  preventing  it  altogether — as  the  density 
and  pressure  of  the  admitted  air  were  increased. 
This  repressive  effect  of  the  incumbent  air, 
however,  could  always  be  overcome  by  artifi- 
cially applying  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to 
the  liquid.  And  when  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure equalled  its  average  at  the  sea  levd,  14.7 
lbs.  avoirdupois  to  the  square  indi  of  anrfitoe, 
if  heat  sufficient  could  be  supplied,  any  quanti- 
ty whatever  of  water  would  still  vaporize  and 
biecome  steam  instantly,  against  and  in  spite 
of  such  pressure,  at  the  moment  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  entire  liquid  mass  became  raised 
to  318°.  Thus;  while  evaporation  takes  place 
slowly  at  all  temperatures,  down  to  and  below 
zero  of  Fahrenheit,  giving  vapor  of  feebler  ten- 
sion and  less  density — the  tension  at  0°  eanal- 
ling  iV  inch  of  mercury — a  vaporization  of  whola 
volumes  of  liquid  (larger  or  smaller,  according 
to  the  facility  with  which  the  requisite  heat 
can  be  supplied  to  enter  into  the  latent  form, 
or  ^Vjc  to  the  resulting  vapor  its  tension)  must 
oomnynce  in  any  body  of  water  or  other  liquid 
so  soon  as  the  tension  of  its  vapor  is  made 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  air  or  other  gaseous 
bodies  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  is 
this  tumultuous  vaporization  that  we  call  boil- 
ing ;  its  rate  being  really  slow,  and  the  process 
prolonged,  only  (and  fortunately,  in  view  of 
the  risk  otherwise  of  continual  explosions)  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  but  a  limited  and  grad- 
ual supply  of  heat  can,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  made  to  enter  the  liquid.  The  principal 
fact  here,  and  the  one  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  is,  that  any  liquid  in  ordinary  conditions 
vaporizes  in  volumes,  i.  «.,  boils,  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  tension  of  its  vapor  due  to 
heat  has  risen  to  an  equality  with  the  pressure 
of  that  atmosphere,  whether  of  common  air,  or 
of  confined  vapor  already  formed,  which  rests 
or  presses  upon  its  surface.  And  no  matter 
how  tiie  vapor  forming  is  in  the  main  enclosed, 
if  there  be  but  one  small  aperture  in  the  boiler, 
the  cylinder,  or  other  passages,  through  which 
the  atmosphere  without  can  transmit  its  pres- 
sure, and  any  excess  of  vapor  within  above 
that  pressure  can  escape,  it  is  still  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  precisely  that  acts  upon  the 
liquid  Burfiitce.  Hence  it  is  seen  that,  the  char- 
acter of  the  vessel  and  other  conditions  being 
like,  and  the  incumbent  pressure  the  same,  the 
temperature  of  ebullition  of  the  liquid  remains 
always  the  same ;  tha^t  under  a  given  pressure 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  remains  constant 
through  the  whole  period  of  the  ebullition, 
a  greater  quantity  of  heat  communicated  to  the 
liquid  having  only  the  effect  to  evolve  during 
a  given  tame  a  laiget  volume  of  steam ;  that 
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the  daatio  foree  or  tenaion  of  steam  forming  at 
SIS"  F.  is  precisely  eqnal  to  the  weight  of  the 
iaperjncniiibent   atmosphere,  or  very   nearly 
U.7  lbs.  per  aqnare  inch ;  and  that  when,  by 
eooflning  the  vapor  obtained,  its  density  and 
preamre  are  increaaed,  a  higher  temperatore  be- 
eomes  necessary  to  aeonre  ebnlUtion,  and  we  say 
tiixt  the  boiling  point  is  nused.    Steam  forming 
by  Iwiling  at  SIS"  is  thns  said  to  have  a  tension 
or  pressure  of  1  atmosphere;  at  284°,  of  1^  at- 
mospheres ;  at  250°,  2 ;  at  264°,  H ;  at  274°,  8 ; 
at  892',  4;  at80e»,  6;  at  840°,  8;  atSSr.lO; 
at  S89°,  15 ;  and  at  41S°,  SO  atmospheres,  or 
aboot  294  lbs.  per  sqnare  inch.    Grenerally,  as 
prodneed  over  or  in  oommonioation  with  water 
of  its  own  temperature  at  the  moment  of  its 
«wm«ti<yi   steam  is  at  its  mazimnm  of  denaty 
tar  the  temperatore,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Under  such  ciromnstanoes,  however,  the  steam 
■MB  owes  a  part  of  its  aotoal  density  to  the 
koUing  of  more  or  leas  of  finely  divided  water 
or  mist  in  snspension  through  it.    In  whatever 
its  density  may  consist,  the  greatest  pressure 
under  wMeh  steam  oan  exist  at  a  given  tem- 
peratare,  as  steam,  is  also  the  least  pressnfe 
under  which  water  similarly  heated  oan  retain 
tiM  liqmd  form.    This  is  called,  for  the  given 
tHupMatore,  the  pressure  of  satoration;   and 
tte  steam  is  said  to  be  satoiated.   On  the  other 
band,  steam  refliaes  to  generate  fteely  or  in  vol- 
nmes  with  less  than  this  masimnm  quantity  of 
v^>or.    Tliat  is,  steam  and  water  thns  oondi- 
tiimed  are,  so  to  speak,  at  an  equipoise ;  morease 
of  heat  will  increase  the  quantity  of  water  va- 
pofued,  and  so,  in  a  confined  space,  the  density 
of  the  vapor;  or  increase  of  pressure  will  com- 
pel a  portion  of  the  vapor  already  formed  to  re- 
iDBe  the  liquid  state.    The  steam  stands,  at  the 
Bune  moment,  at  the  condensing  point  and  at 
tiie  generating  point ;  and  in  fact,  throughout 
fte  entire  range  of  heat,  there  will  occur  at 
every  point,  in  unalterable  conjunction,  one 
doisity,  one  pressare,  and  one  temperature; 
and  always,  the  density  being  given,  the  other 
elements  wUI  correspond.     Of  course,  when 
diaage  in  one  of  these  particulars  occurs,  slight 
iBMes  of  time  must  be  allowed  the  others  to 
a^ost  themselves  to  this ;  but  the  agreement 
of  aU  the  conditions  just  expressed  is  that  to 
wliieii  the  steam  mass  oommnnioating  with  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  always  tending.     If 
from  steam  under  more  than  one  atmosphere 
of  presBore,  and  tiie  temperature  and  density 
of  wtdeh  are  proportionally  increased,  some 
heat  be  withdrawn,  the  tension  and  hence  the 
density  fSall,  and  part  of  the  steam  resumes  the 
state  of  water.    If^  while  the  temperature  re- 
BHiBS  constant,  the  space  or  volume  over  the 
water  be  increased,  then,  so  long  as  there  re- 
nains  an  excess  of  liquid  to  supply  fresh  vapor 
iir  tite  augmented  spaoe,  the  density  and  ten- 
iaa  win  not  diminish,  but  remain  constant  at 
tke  mazimnm  dne  to  the  g^ven  temperature. 
U,  after  all  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  heat  be 
not  added  to  the  steam  mass,  but  the  space  or 
Tofaane  be  enlarged,  the  steam  expands,  and  its 


density  and  pressure  diminish,  as  in  the  per- 
manent gases.    If,  then,  the  volume  be  again 
reduced,  the  density  and  pressure  increase, 
until  they  return  to  the  maximum  dne  to  the 
temperature,  reaching  the  condensing  point; 
and  the  effect  of  finiher  diminution  of  volume 
must  be  precipitation  or  liquefaction  of  corre- 
sponding quantities  of  the  vapor,  the  density 
remaining  constant,  and  even  until  the  whole 
mass  of  vapor  had  thus  been  forced  back  to  die 
liquid  condition.      If,  after  all  the  liquid  is 
evaporated,  or  a  portion  of  it  has  been  separ 
rated  in  any  way  from  the  water  snr&ce,  &e 
application  of  heat  be  continued,  the  state  of 
saturation  is  left  behind ;  and  even  if  the  same 
density  be  preserved,  the  tension  or  pressure 
is  increased,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  if  with 
the  same  inorease  of  temperature  the  steam 
could  remain  in  contact  with  the  water,  and 
BO  continue  to  maintain  through  this  rise  the 
condition  of '  saturation.    The  steam  so  sepa- 
rated and  heated  loses  the  moisture  which  may 
accompany  it  in  the  saturated  state,  and  at  a 
few  degrees  of  added  temperature  acquires  in 
full  the  character  of  a  perfect  gas ;  it  is  tiiea 
said  to  be  surcharged  with  heat,  and  it  is 
known  as  gaseous  or  subsatarated  steam,  more 
commonly  as  "superheated  steam,"  and  is  by 
some  writers  termed  "  stame."    Let  steam  in 
this  condition  be  replaced  in  contact  with  the 
water  in  the  boiler,  or  in  any  way  brought  into 
free  communication  with  it— the  water  having 
yet  the  original  temperature — and  such  steam 
would  immediately  evaporate  and  absorb  a  fur- 
ther portion  of  the  water,  transferring  to  this 
its  excess  of  heat,  and  would  become  saturated, 
its  temperature  falling  to  that  of  the  water. — 
The  relation,  generally,  of  heat  to  the  prodno- 
tion  of  mechanical  effect,  or  work,  is  considered 
under  Heat.  The  unit  is  the  mechanical  equiv- 
alent of  the  heat  requued  to  raise  througg^  1° 
F.  1  lb.  of  water ;  and  this,  experiment  seems 
to  show,  is  772  lbs.  weight  raised  against  grav- 
ity through  1  foot  of  height,  *.  «.,  772  foot- 
pounds.   If  1  lb.  of  water  at  212°  be  injected 
into  a  vacuous  space  of  26.86  cubic  feet — ^this 
being  the  volume  of  1  lb.  of  saturated  steam 
at  that  temperature— and  if  it  be  evaporated 
into  such  steam,  there  will  be  expendea  in  the 
process  892.9  units  of  heat.    Now  let  a  second 
X>ound  of  water  at  212°  be  injected  into  and 
evaporated  in  the  same  space ;  and  this,  hav- 
ing to  assume  its  volume  or  advance  against  a 
pressure  of  14.7  lbs.  per  sqnare  inch,  will  per- 
form work  to  the  amount  of  26.86  x  144  x  14.7 
lbs.  ss  about  66,800  foo(r)>onnds;   and  since 
-^^^=72.8,  this  quotient  will  be  the  number 
of  additional  units  of  heat  that  must  in  eadb 
case  be  consumed  or  expended  in  displacing  the 
first  steam  atmosphere,  against  which  the  sec- 
ond must  advance ;  so  that  to  convert  the  sec- 
ond pound  of  water  into  steam  against  this 
pressure  will  require  966.2  units  of  heat.   When 
steam  flows  from  the  boiler  into  vacuous  space, 
vrithont   performing   work,  its   temperature, 
ohiefly  by  reason  of  its  friction  agiunst  the 
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edges  or  ddsB  of  the  passages  it  moTes  through, 
is  considerably  raised.  But  if^  in  so  expanding, 
it  must  meanwhile  perform  the  work  of  lifting 
or  poshing  a  piston  or  other  movable  load,  the 
theory  reqoires  that  in  so  doing  it  shall  lose  a 
corresponding  portioir  of  heat,  and  that,  if  it 
were  before  at  the  point  of  saturation,  by  the 
cooling  that  resnlts  a  portion  of  the  steam  shall 
retnm  to  the  liquid  form;  and  it  is  believed 
that  practical  observations  and  tests  confirm 
this  resnlt  of  the  thermo-dynamio  theory. — 
From  the  known  rate  of  expanaon  of  perfect 
gases,  it  is  inferred  that  were  a  given  volmne 
of  a  gaa,  as  air,  for  example,  continually  cooled, 
its  volume  would  onifonnly  diminish;  and  that 
at  — 4G1.2°  F.,  or  498.2°  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  it  must  wholly  collapee,  its 
elasticity  and  volume  becoming  0.  This  point, 
then,  —461.2°,  is  considered  as  the  "  absolute 
zero"  of  heat ;  and  temperature  reckoned  from 
it  is  "  absolute  temperature."  If  a  given  vol- 
mne of  air,  under  a  constant  pressure,  be  heat- 
ed from  0°  F.  through  461.2°,  its  volume  is 
doubled ;  heated  through  2  x  461.2,  its  volume 
is  tripled ;  and  universally,  the  volnme  is  aug- 
mented ^.7  part  for  every  addition  of  1°  of 
heat.  This  ezpresraon  also  gives  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  for  superheated  steam. 
For  the  permanent  gases  and  for  superheated 
vapors,  then,  the  laws  respecting  volume  and 
pressure  may  thus  be  briefly  stated :  1,  the  tem- 
perature remaining  constant,  the  tension  or 
pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  volume ;  2,  the 
pressure  constant,  the  volume  varies  directly  as 
tiie  absolute  temperature ;  8,  the  volnme  con- 
stant, the  pressure  varies  directly  as  the  absolute 
temperature.  Now,  omitting  for  the  moment 
any  effect  of  specific  heat,  the  amount  of  heat 
tiiat  must  have  entered,  in  vaporizing  it,  a  pound 
of  water  vapor,  will  be  found  to  consist  idways 
of  two  readily  distinguishable  parts :  first,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  heat  required  to  raise  the 
liquid,  before  evaporation  takes  place,  from 
some  fixed  temperature  to  that  of  the  evapora- 
tion, t.  «.,  the  "sensible  heat;"  secondly,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  heat  which  disappears  in 
the  process  or  work  of  converting  the  pound 
of  water  already  at  its  evaporating  point  into 
vapor,  i.  «.,  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation.  In 
reckoning  the  sensible'  heat,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  start  from  the  absolute  zero;  and  as  the 
most  convenient  point,  and  one  sufficiently  low 
to  underlie  ill  ordinary  calculations  about 
steam,  32°  is  adopted  as,  for  these  cases,  the  0 
of  the  sensible  temperatures  considered.  The 
sum  of  these  two  parts  of  the  heat  contained 
in  steam,  the  sensible  reckoned  from  82°,  and 
tbe  latent  of  evaporation,  is  termed  the  total 
heat  of  evaporation,  or  total  heat  of  steam.  As 
the  sensible  heat  is  very  readily  and  nearly 
determined  in  all  cases,  it  has  been,  ever  since 
the  complete  development  of  the  capacities  of 
steam  meehanism  by  the  inventions  of  Watt, 
an  important  problem  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
amoont  and  rate  of  variation  of  the  latent  heat 
of  the  vapor.   The  estimates  arrived  at,  for  the 


latent  heat  of  1  lb.  of  water  at  212°,  have  va- 
ried from  that  of  Dr.  Black,  at  810°,  to  those 
of  Count  Rnmford,  1060.6°,  and  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Franklin  institute,  Philadelphia, 
1087°.  (For  details  of  apparatus  and  meth- 
ods in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  experiments 
of  Begnault,  see  the  works  of  Tredgold  and 
Bourne  on  the  steam  engine.)  It  was  during 
such  researches,  also,  that  tixe  supposed  laws 
of  Watt  and  of  Southern  were  arrived  at;  the 
former  that  "  the  total  quantity  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  vaporize  a  given  weight  of  water  was 
the  same  at  all  sensible  temperatures,"  the  la- 
tent heat  diminishing  as  the  sensible  heat  was 
raised;  the  latter,  conflicting  with  Uiat  of 
Watt,  and  still  more  erroneous,  that  "  the  la- 
tent heat  of  vaporization  was  the  same  under 
every  degree  of  pressure."  In  Be*gnault'B 
experiments  and  calculations,  probably  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  attainable  precaution 
and  accuracy,  the  total  heat  of  evaporation 
at  0°  0.,  s=  82°  F.,  was  determined  as  eqnal 
to  606.6°  0.,  =1091.r  F.  He  also  found  ttiat, 
between  0°  and  280°  0.,  the  total  heat  of  sat- 
urated steam  increases  (a  slight  change  in  spe- 
cific heat  being  here  disregarded)  uniformly 
by  .806°  for  each  added  degree  of  heat.  This 
result  also  determines  the  specific  heat  of  ordi- 
nary steam  as  .806,  that  of  water  being  1.  Let- 
ting t  represent  the  indicated  temperature  in  any 
case,  and  conforming  the  expression  to  the  ob- 
served total  heat  at  212°,  Kegnault's  formula 
for  total  heat  at  all  temperatures,  in  degrees  F., 
is  H=(1118.4— 82)-l-.805t;  or,  H=108].4-H 
.&05t;  so  that  the  total  heat  of  saturated  steam 
at  212°  is  1146°  F.  This  is  the  total  consump- 
tion of  heat  if  the  water  be  supplied  at  82°. 
When  the  water  is  supplied  at  temperatures 
above  this,  for  82  in  the  formula  substitute  the 
given  temperature.  Thus,  taking  cold  water  at 
average  temperature,  H=(1118.4 — 62)  +  .806t; 
or,  H=1061.4+.806t.  If,  as  in  condensing 
engines,  the  water  be  at  100°,  tlien  H= 
1018.4+.806^  If  the  water  be  supplied  at 
boiling  point,  allowing  .9°  for  specific  neat,  Uien 
H=(1118.4— 212.9)+.806t=900.6+.305t.And 
converting  the  formula  given  by  Olausius  for 
the  latent  heat  of  steam,  we  obtain  in  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  L=1116.2— .708<.  I^t  it  further 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  figures  whicb 
above  express  in  degrees  the  relations  of  the 
constituent  heat  of  steam,  in  form  of  ratios 
merely,  and  not  as  absolute  quantities,  will  also 
express  positive  values,  in  units  of  heat,  if  we 
assume  the  quantity  of  steam  as  1  lb.  weight* 
so  as  to  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the 
thermal  unit.  The  u>propnBtion  of  all  tbe 
heat  contributing  to  t£e  formation  of  1  lb.  of 
saturated  steam  at  212°,  and  given  both  ia 
units  of  heat  and  of  work,  will  now  be  under- 
stood fr(»n  the  following  tabular  statement : 

nnlk       Mtobanlnl 
of  eqDiTmlenI, 

A.  Tbe  wnslble  bcmt: 

1.  To  heat  the  water  from  8!°,  or 

through  160° ]8a»- =  ]8t,6CS 
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7a.8' 

=  BiS,B15 

Total  latent  heat 

96Sl2- 

=  T46,fl87 

TMaHMatarateam 

l,14«.f 

=  88*,Tia 

It  become  evident  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
total  latent  heat  of  steam  cannot  be  taken  as  in 
mj  war  the  measnre  of  the  energy  or  work 
in,  or  that  can  practically  be  obtainect  from, 
the  Bteam.  Hncn  the  larger  part  of  such  heat 
i«  expended  in  merely  overcoming  the  cohesion 
otfm  liquid;  and  at  all  temperatures,  it  is  bat 
a  amall  fraction  of  the  latent  heat  that  can  be 
made  avulable  in  perfomung  work. — Water  at 
912°  and  under  one  atmosphere,  becoming  steam, 
is  ordinarily  said  to  expand  into  a  volume  1,700 
times  greater  than  that  occupied  by  the  water 
itself.  The  increase  of  volume  is,  however, 
dways  less  than  this,  being  diflEerently  stated 
at  from  1,670  down  to  1,842  times  the  original 
volmne.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  uuoombined 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  composing  the 
■■me  weight  of  steam,  at  the  seme  temperature 
and  pressure,  would  occupy  2,600  times  the 
Tohime  of  the  water.  Thus,  the  density  and 
{treasure  of  aotual  steam  always  exceed  those 
which  the  ideal  steam,  or  that  on  the  sup- 
pontion  of  a  perfect  gas,  would  exhibit.  By 
meana  of  recorded  observations  of  experiments 
M  steam,  and  finding  the  mean  of  the  most 
toustworUiy  results,  with  the  farther  aid  of 
fixmnlas  and  calculatioas,  some  of  which  are 
in  this  article  intimated  rather  than  detaOed, 
very  full  tables  of  the  properties  of  saturated 
and  of  superheated  steam  have  been  prepared. 
Of  such  a  table  for  saturated  steam,  a  brief  ab- 
itzaet  only  can  here  be  introduced. 
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As  in  case  of  all  gaseous  bodies  observable  near 
their  point  of  liquefaction,  steam  diminishes 
in  volume  and  tension,  and  iscreases  in  density, 
more  rapidly  as  it  approaches  near  to  conden- 
sation, than  under  like  variations  of  pressure 
when  it  is  heated  much  above  that  point ;  but 
the  amount  of  such  irregularity  is  not  asoe> 
tained.  The  density  of  steam  is  expressed  by 
the  weight  of  a  given  constant  volume,  usually 
that  of  a  cubic  foot;  its  relative  volume  is  the 
ratio  of  its  actual  volnme  to  the  volume  of  the 
water  producing  it.  The  density  and  relative 
volume  of  saturated  steam  have  been  deter- 
mined with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  comparison 
of  the  quantities  which  experiments  have  fur- 
nished us,  in  connection  with  the  elements  of 
pressure,  temperature,  and  latent  heat. — Si-eau 
Enoine.  I.  HUtory.  The  history  of  the  steam 
engine  is  not  the  history,  in  ftall,  of  the  dis- 
covery and  application  of  the  force  of  steam. 
The  steam  engine  proper,  first  produced  and 
patented  by  Watt  in  1768-'9,  is  not  yet  (1862) 
100  years  old;  but  the  more  obvious  prop- 
erties of  steam,  and  among  them  its  expan- 
sive force,  were  understood  and  treated  of^  and 
mechanical  effects  by  its  agency  produced, 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  respect  to  the 
earlier  experiments  witii  steam,  comparatively 
little  is  now  known.  Heron,  in  his  "  Pneu- 
matics," about  230  B.  0.,  describes  three  dif- 
ferent, but  simple  contrivances  showing  me- 
chanical effeota  of  steam.  No  further  advance 
is  known  to  have  been  made  until  the  16th  or 
17th  century  of  our  era,  when,  through  the  im- 
pulse given  by  the  new  art  of  printing,  the  works 
of  Heron  and  Archimedes  were  disseminated 
and  much  read,  and  an  age  scarcely  second  to 
our  own  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
its  mechanical  contrivances  was  entered  upon. 
Blaaco  de  Garay  of  Barcelona,  in  1543,  is  said  to 
have  propelled  a  vessel  of  200  tons  by  paddles, 
with  "a  water  boiler,  liable  to  burst;"  a  state- 
ment to  be  received  with  much  hesitation. 
In  1601  Giambattista  della  Porta  described 
in  his  "  Pneumatics"  an  apparatus  of  his  for 
raising  water  by  a  tube  into  a  dose  vessel, 
in  which  a  vacuum  had  been  obtained  by 
condensation  of  steam.  In  1616  Bolomon  de 
Cans,  a  French  engineer,  published  in  his 
Baiions  del  foreea  mouvanUt  the  statement 
that  by  fire  water  is  dissolved  into  an  air  with 
such  violence  as  to  burst  a  dosed  copper  ball 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  highly 
heated ;  and  he  deswibed  the  propelling  of  a 
jet  of  water,  by  pressure  on  its  surface  in  the 
vessel,  of  steam  generated  from  it.  fii  1629 
Branca,  an  Italian  engineer,  described  a  mar 
chine  in  which  a  wheel  was  driven  round  by 
the  impulse  of  steam  against  vanes.  The  first 
engine  in  which  steam  was  applied  to  the  per- 
formance of  useful  work,  seems  to  have  been 
that  invented  by  the  marquis  of  Worcester, 
and-  described  by  him  in  his  "  Century  of  In- 
ventions (1663) ;  his  description,  so  far  as  it  is 
intelligible,  indicating  that  steam  was  gener- 
ated ^temately  in  two  vessels,  uid  by  pipes 
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tTansferred  and  made  to  exert  a  pressnre  upon 
the  snrface  of  water  in  a  third ;  the  water  waa 
raised,  as  he  tells  us^  continuously  to  a  height 
of  40  feet,  one  vessel  of  the  vaporized  water 
being  goffioient  thus  to  elevate  40  times  its 
Tdlame  of  cold  water.  Oosmo,  grand  &ake  of 
Tnsoany,  relates  that  he  saw  one  of  these  ma- 
chines in  use  at  Yaozhall  in  1656.  The  sepa- 
rate boiler  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
part  of  this  invention.  Dr.  Denis  Papin,  well 
known  as  the  originator  of  "  Papin's  digester," 
experimented  much  on  the  prodnction  and 
force  of  steam  from  1S95  to  1707,  and  at  the 
former  date  first  devised  and  employed  a  pis- 
ton within  a  cylinder,  and  under  which  a  vao- 
tiam  was  produced  by  condensation  of  steam. 
.  His  plan  was  not  practically  realized  in  any 
form.  He  had  previously  invented  the  safety 
valve  for  boilers.  In  1698  Oapt.  Thomas  Savery 
secured  letters  patent  for  a  machine  for  raising 
water  by  steam.  It  consisted  of  two  boilers 
and  two  receivers  for  the  steam,  with  valves, 
and  the  needful  tubes.  One  of  the  receivers 
being  filled  with  steam,  its  communication  with 
the  boiler  was  then  cut  ofl^  and  the  steam  con- 
densed by  cold  water  outside  it ;  into  the  vao- 
num  thus  formed  the  atmosphere  forced  the 
water  from  below,  when  the  steam  was  again 
caused  to  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  drive  it  higher.  This  engine  was  exten- 
sively used  for  draining  mines ;  and  the  water 
raised  was,  in  some  instances,  made  to  turn  a 
water  wheel,  by  which  lathes  and  other  ma- 
chinery were  driven.  Some  of  the  earliest 
cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  were  thus  supplied 
with  power.  As  Papin's  machine  involved 
great  waste  of  time,  so  did  Savery's  a  very 
considerable  waste  of  steam  in  reheating  the 
cooled  receivers,  and  in  heating  at  the  first  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised.  In  1706 
Thomas  Newcomen,  a  smith,  and  John  Oaw- 
ley,  plumber,  of  Dartmouth,  along  with  Savery, 
patented  an  engine  combining  for  the  first  time 
the  cylinder  and  piston  and  separate  boiler, 
doubtless  deriving  the  former  from  Papin's 
plan.  Steam  was  admitted  beneath  the  piston, 
and  condensation  at  first  secured  by  application 
of  cold  water  without  the  cylinder ;  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmo8fphere  forced  down  the  piston, 
and  in  so  doing  worked  a  pump  rod  for  raising 
water  attached  at  the  opposite  end  of  a  rude- 
working  beam,  actuated  by  the  piston  rod. 
Thus,  this  was  really  an  atmospheric  pump- 
ing engine.  Through  the  accident  of  a  hole 
in  the  piston,  letting  the  cold  water  directly 
into  the  cylinder,  tiiej  discovered  the  supe- 
rior rapidity  and  effectiveness  of  such  oon- 
^  densation,  and  substituted  the  cold  jet  into 
the  cylinder  accordingly.  The  valves  were 
raened  and  closed  by  hand,  until  a  boy  named 
Humphrey  Potter,  to  gain  time  for  play,  snb- 
stitutod  an  apparatus  of  catches  and  strings, 
thus  making  the  engine  automatic.  The  con- 
trivanoe  first  used  was  very  clumsy;  and  it 
was  wholly  removed  by  Henry  Beighton,  who 
in  1788  first  worked  the  valves  by  a  rod  direct 


from  the  beam.  In  the  mean  time,  many  at- 
tempts at  producing  other  forms  of  steam  me- 
chanism were  being  made  in  England  and  on 
the  continent.  The  most  important  of  these  in 
principle,  because  containing  the  germ  of  the 
non-condensing  or  high  pressnre  engine,  was 
that  of  Jacob  Leupold,  a  German,  who  in  1725 
fitted  directly  upon  a  large  boiler  two  cylinders, 
the  steam  and  the  escape  passages  of  these 
being  alternately  opened  and  closed  by  a  four- 
way  steam  cock  ;  and  who  introduced  beneath 
the  pistons  steam  of  comparatively  high  pres- 
sure, i^ich  was  made  to  act  against  the  at- 
mosphere, plus  the  work  of  pumping  water  by 
means  of  a  beam  and  pump  rod  actuated  by 
each  of  the  pistons.  As  Newcomen's  atmos- 
pheric en^e  became  extensively  introduced 
for  draining  collieries  and  mines,  and  was 
found  to  effect  a  g^eat  saving  of  expense,  its 
capabilities  were  soon  fully  tested,  and  indeed 
exceeded,  by  the  demand  for  its  use.  The 
cylinders  were  enlarged  fh>m  12  to  60  inches 
diameter,  and  the  other  parts  in  proportion; 
so  that  the  engines  became  gigantic,  and  re- 
quired for  their  construction  a  degree  of  skill 
then  rarely  possessed.  At  this  juncture,  1785— 
'74,  John  Smeaton  devised  a  succession  of  im- 
provements in  the  atmospheric  engine,  and 
carried  it  to  its  utmost  perfection.  This  was 
still  called  the  "fire  engine,"  being  so  named 
even  in  Watt's  earlier  memoranda  and  patents, 
and  the  improvements  in  it  had  thus  far  been 
empirical  only ;  the  force  was  exerted  in  but 
one  direction ;  the  total  pressure  could  not  ex- 
ceed that  which  air  exerts,  and  in  fact  always 
fell  short  of  it,  because  the  vacuum  beneath 
the  piston  was  far  from  complete ;  while  the 
purposes  to  which  such  an  engine  could  be 
applied  were  necessarily  very  limited.  The 
improvement  of  the  engine  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples commenced  with  the  labors  of  Watt, 
who,  while  repairing  a  model  of  Newcomen's 
engine,  discovered  its  various  defects,  and 
began  to  devise  the  methods  of  remedying 
them.  He  reflected  that,  "in  order  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  steam,  it  was  necessary, 
first,  that  the  cylinder  should  be  maintained 
always  as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it ; 
and  secondly,  that  when  the  steam  was  con- 
densed, the  water  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  the  injection  itself,  should  be  cooled  down 
to  100°,  or  lower  where  that  was  possible." 
Hie  means  to  these  ends  occurred  to  his  mind 
in  1765;  namely,  the  separate  condenser,  in 
wliich  condensation  of  steam,  effecting  its  re- 
moval from  the  cylinder,  was  to  be  secured  by 
cold  water  surrounding  or  iigected  into  the 
reservoir  for  the  purpose,  the  accumulating 
water  to  be  removed  by  a  pump.  It  next  oc- 
•nrred  to  him  that  the  open  mouth  of  the  cyl- 
inder must  allow  the  latter  to  be  cooled  by  the 
air  following  the  piston,  and  that  consequently 
some  of  the  steam  next  admitted  must  be  con- 
densed. He  therefore  proposed  to  "put  an 
air-tight  cover  upon  the  cylinder,  with  a  hole 
and  stuffing  box  for  the  piston  rod  to  slide 
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ttroDgh,  and  to  admit  steam  above  the  pis 
to  act  upon  it  instead  of  the  atmosphere." 


piston 
:  upon  it  instead  of  tbe  atmosphere."  To 
prsTent  cooling  of  the  ojlinder  by  the  external 
HT,  he  would  snrronnd  thia  by  a  larger  one, 
die  ''jacket,"  the  interntaoe  to  be  kept  filled 
Tith  steam,  and  wonla  cover  or  clothe  the 
whole  with  wood  or  other  snbatance  oondnot- 
'  TB%  heat  poorly.  Thus,  we  mnst  credit  to  the 
'  marquis  of  Worcester  the  first  sncoessAil  ap- 
1  pGcation  of  steam  pressure  to  use;  to  Savery 
tbe  application  of  the  vacuum  due  to  conden- 
■tion,  though  he  did  not  foresee' the  true  me- 
thod, or  tbe  fbll  value  of  its  application ;  to 
Fapin  the  piston  for  receiving  and  transmitting 
Ae  force  of  air  or  steam  within  a  cylinder ;  to 
Kewoomen  and  Oawley  the  cylinder  and  piston 
independent  of  the  boiler,  as  also  the  working 
beam,  and  the  plan  of  internal  condensation; 
to  Beighton  the  snooessfnl  introduction  of  auto- 
BHtic  apparatus  for  the  valves ;  and  to  Watt 
die  separate  condenser,  saving  the  cooling  of 
die  cylinder  and  consequent  waste  of  steam  in 
reheating  it,  and  the  ezolasion  of  air  from  the 
^yiinder,  with  introduction  of  steam  above  the 
^ston,  changes  which,  with  those  that  follow- 
ed and  grew  oat  of  .them,  rendered  tbe  engine 
at  length  practical,  economical,  and  complete. 
This  was  still  a  "single-acting"  engine;  the 
iteam  pressure  during  the  pnshing  down  of  the 
piaton  bein^  that  alone  which  took  efifeot  on 
the  meclianism  to  be  driven,  and  the  only  ob- 
ject of  the  subsequent  admission  of  steam  b^ 
law  being  to  return  the  piston  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder.  This  engine 
WM  also  chiefly  used  for  pumping 
sod  draining.  It  seems  to  have  oc- 
eorred  to  Watt,  as  early  aa  1769, 
that  •dditional  economy  would  be 
aseared,  especially,  as  he  thought,  in 
working  li(^t  loads,  by  closing  the 
iteam  pipe  before  the  piston  had  de- 
■oeaded  tiie  ftall  length  of  stroke, 
thas  aaving  tbe  filling  of  the  cylin- 
iet  flompletely  with  steam  of  the  in- 
itial density,  and  allowing  the  stroke 
to  be  completed  by  expansion  of  that 
already  admitted,  aided  of  course  by 
BMRDentmn  of  the  beam  and  piston. 
TUa  principle  he  first  applied  in 
1776  in  an  engine  erected  at  Soho, 
but  he  pnblished  no  account  of  it 
Kits  on  patenting  this  and  certain 
other  improvements  in  1782;  the  va- 
riety he  named  the  expansive  engine. 
Hie  first  pnblio  announcement  of 
benefit  from  expansive  working  of 
rteam,  however,  was  by  Jonathan 
Bomblower,  who  in  1781  employed 
tvo  ^Bndera,  one  larger  than  the 
ether;  the  steam,  of  the  boiler 
pnanre,  having  first  driven  the  smaller  pis' 
tan,  was  immediately  transferred,  and  allow- 
ed to  act  dnring  its  expansion  (of  course  with 
dhriniahing  pressure)  npon  the  increased  area 
of  the  larger  piston,  tnis  two  cylinders  be- 
■K  thos  approximatTvely  equal  in  power. 
you.  XV.— -4 


Watt's  general  patent,  however^  was  judged 
to  exclude  this  invention,  and  it  did  not  at 
that  time  come  into  use.  In  the  single-acting 
engine,  one  half  the  motion  was  still  unac- 
companied by  useful  efibot;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  force  was  ill  adapted  to  impart 
any  other  than  a  simple  reciprocating  move- 
ment. Since  the  time  of  Savery,  it  had  been 
an  object  of  importance  with  inventors  to 
convert  this  movement  into  one  of  revolution, 
as  adapted  to  machinery;  and  Hulls,  Fitzger- 
ald, Stewart,  and  others  had^contrived  various 
means  of  effecting  this  ohajige.  Watt  early 
conceived  of  the  use  of  the  common  winch 
or  crank  for  this  purpose;  it  was  patented, 
however,  by  Wasbrongh,  and  then  by  Steed, 
in  1781.  As  Watt  was  at  this  time  eng^ed 
in  his  invention  by  which  the  engine  was  to 
be  made  "double-acting" — the  steam  being 
admitted  to  press  alternately,  and  in  tarn  con- 
densed, both  above  and  below  the  piston— 
thus  fitting  it  to  impart  revolution  to  a  shaft, 
to  wheel  work,  dec.,  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  other  mettiods  to  secure  this  part  of  hla 
purpose,  among  them  to  the  "  sun  and  planet" 
wheel.  The  adaptation  of  the  engine  to  me  pro- 
duction of  a  rotary  motion  prepved  the  way  for 
its  empldyment  as  the  prime  mover  of  every 
kind  of  machinery.  The  specification  of  the 
double-acting  steam  engine,  with  several  kin- 
dred improvements,  was  enrolled  July  4, 1782 ; 
and  in  1784  patents  were  secured  for  the  "  par- 


allel motion,"  the  throttle-valve,  the  governor, 
the  indicator,  &c. ;  as  also  for  a  form  of  loco- 
motive engine,  which  however  proved  imprac- 
ticable. Among  the  earliest  of  the  doable-act- 
ing or  rotative  engines  produced  for  sale  waa 
the  Albion  mill  engine,  fig.  1 ;  an  inq)eotioo 
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of  which  win  serve  not  merely  to  show  the 
earlier  form  of  oonstrnction,  bat  also  to  iUa»- 
trate  many  points  hereafter  to  be  referred  to 
in  respect  to  ordinary  forms  of  engine.    -In 
1787,  or  according  to  some  aathorities  even 
before  1786,  Oliver  Evans  of  Philadelphia  con- 
structed  the  first   complete  and   practically 
working  non-condensing  or  high  pressure  en- 
^e,  thus  paving  the  way  by  economy  of  space 
and  comparative  simplicity  of  the  mechanism 
required  for  the  locomotive  engine  and  the 
adaptation  of  steam  to  purposes  of  land  carriage. 
Of  the  immense  'number  of  inventions  since 
that  date,  intended  to  improve  the  form,  the 
working,  or  the  economy  of  the  steam  engine, 
or  to  adapt  it  to  specific  purposes,  it  would  be 
impracticable  here  to  detail  the  whole ;  some 
of  the  more  important  will  be  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  description  of  parts  and  forms 
of  engine,  or  with  the  explanation  of  its  work- 
ing,   n.  Euential  Parti  of  Ordinary  Form*  of 
^gine.    Being  a  contrivance  for  applying  mo- 
tive power  to  machinery,  pumps,  carriages,  the 
lixa^  of  paddle  or  screw  steamers,  &o.,  the 
steam  engine  proper  always  terminates  with 
that  working  piece  which  directly  transmits 
the  power ;  as,  in  the  commonest  forms,  with 
the  connecting  rod  from  the  beam  to  the  crank. 
The  fly-wheel,  governor,  valve  motion,  or  other 
parts  that  receive  their  motion  from  the  main 
abaft  (oruik  shaft),  and  that  are  useful  only  in 
relation  to  the  engine,  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  it ;  through  these  parts  a  por- 
tion of  the  propulsive  efifect  is  thrown  back,  for 
certain  needful  purposes,  upon  the  engine  itself. 
',  The  non-oondensing  engine  is  essentially  of  two 
main  parts :  the  boiler,  or  generator  of  steam 
with  its  appendages ;  and  the  cylinder  and  pis- 
ton, with  tJieir  various  adjuncts.    To  these  in 
the  condensing  engine  is  added  a  third,  the 
condenser,  with  its  appurtenances.      It  will 
condnce  to  clearness  to  consider  first  in  order 
fhe  second  of  these  three,  as  just  named,  the 
oondenidng  apparatus  being  quite  simple ;  the 
boiler  and  furnace  will  be  reserved  for  a  sub- 
sequent place.    The  cylinder  is  usually  of  cast 
iron,  the  toughest  to  be  had ;  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  requisite  stiflEhess  to  preserve  its 
form,  its  thickness  is  much  greater  than  is  re- 
quired for  strength.    The  desiderata  in  respect 
to  the  piston  are,  that  it  shall  be  steam-tight, 
or  admit  of  no  leakage ;  and  yet  that  it  dball 
move  through  the  cylinder  with  the  minimum 
of  fi:iction  compatible  with  this  condition.   The 
i^linder  should  be  truly  bored ;  but  it  is  never 
perfectly  true,  even  with  the  best  workman- 
sliip ;  henoe'tfae  periphery  of  the  piston  must 
be  so  contrived  that  it  shall  be  capable  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  inequalities  the  surface  presents. 
In  common  pistons  the  packing  is  of  unspun 
hemp  or  soft  rope,  wound  about  the  periphery, 
and  between  a  plate  and  flange,  and  saturated 
with  grease.    Metallic  pistons  of  several  varie- 
ties— the  flrst  being  patented  by  Gartwright 
in  1707— Are  chiefly  used  in  the  better  class  of 
4>pgtn<«i>,     These  are  usually  of  brass  or  oast 


iron,  and  composed  of  segments  pressed  out- 
ward by  apnngs  radiating  from  a  centre. 
Steam  packing  is  now  much  in  use,  the  per- 
^hery  of  the  piston  being  in  segments,  widi 
cavities  witliin  the  body  of  the  piston,  into 
which  small  orifices  admit  steam  directly  from 
the  cylinder  to  secure  the  requirite  pressure. 
The  8tu£Sng  Im>x  is  a  packing  wont  the  piston 
rod,  where  it  passes  throng  the  cylinder  cover. 
The  pipe  conveying  steam  from  the  boiler  to 
the  cylmder  is  the  "steam  pipe"  S,  fig.  4;  in 
it  is  the  "throttle-valve,"  controlled  by  the 
governor  G,  fig.  1 ;  sometimes  a  stop-valve,  to 
be  shut  when  the  engine  is  not  in  use ;  aod  a 
"cut-off"  or  expansion  valve  may  also  be 
placed  in  it.  The  passages  leading  from  the 
steam  pipe  into  the  cylinder  are  the  steam 
passages,  steam  ways,  or  "  nozzles,"  A  6,  fig. 
2,  and  are  op«ied  and  closed  by  the  "  inlno- 
tion  valves;"  if  the  openings  to  the  exhanst 
pipe  (that  for  escf^M  of  the  steam  after  use 
from  the  cylinder),  E,  figs.  2  and  8,  are  con- 
trolled by  separate  valves,  these  are  the  "  educ- 
tion valves."  Very  commonly,  as  will  ap- 
pear, the  entrance  and  exit  of  steam  for  both 
ends  of  the  cylinder  are  managed  by  two 
valves  only,  or  by  a  single  one.  The  ori- 
fices for  steam  from  the  passages  directly  into 
the  cylinder  are  the  "  ports ;"  but  this  name  is 
quite  as  commonly  given  to  the  opposite  ends, 
00,  fig.  2,  of  the  steam  passages,  directly  under 
the  valves.  An  escape  valve,  held  by  a  spring, 
may  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  or 
"  blow -through,"  or  cylinder  cocks,  for  dis- 
charge of  water  due  to  condensation  or  to 
"priming,"  t.  «.,  the  carrying  over  of  liquid 
water  from  the  boiler.  The  jacket  and  its  use 
have  been  referred  to ;  the  covering  of  felt  and 
wood  (rften  put  upon  the  cylinder  for  a  Uke 
purpose,  or  over  the  outer  cylinder,  is  the 
"  clothing,"  or  "  deeding."  If  the  cylmder  is 
bare,  it  is  usual  to  keep  it  well  polished  to  di- 
minish the  cooling  that  results  from  radiation. 
The  valves,  and  sometimes  portions  of  the  steam 
passages,  are  induded  within  a  chest  alongside 
of  the  cylinder,  and  of  less  size,  and  called  the 
"  valve  chest,"  e,  fig.  4.  For  controlling  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  steam  at  the  ports,  many 
diffierent  sorts  of  valves  are  in  use.  The  two 
classes  most  commonly  employed  are  the  "  slide 
valve,"  certain  varieties  of  which  are  called 
«D  valves,"  and  the  spmdle,  "T,"  or  "poppet 
valve,"  in  certain  forms  known  as  the  conical 
or  button  valve.  YleX  or  double  conical  valves 
were  the  first  used  by  Watt  in  his  earlier  en- 
gines. The  slide  valve  was  applied  by  Murray 
in  1799,  being  adapted  from  Ijivoisier'g  slider 
for  the  air  pump  vrith  two  barrels.  It  is  gen- 
erally used  in  European  countries,  and  in  this 
country  in  locomotive  and  frequently  in  marine 
engines.  It  acts  by  sUding  upon  that  inner  soi^ 
face  of  the  valve  chest,  made  accurately  plane, 
which  faces  the  cylinder,  and  is  named  tiie  seat, 
or  valve  seat.  The  orif^nal  or  short  D  valve, 
still  much  in  use,  is  shown  in  fig.  8,  its  f6nn 
a  partial  D,  with  fiat  extremities  for  covering 
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th«  port*,  whUe  its  oon- 
cavi^  tlwwj*  inolndea 
and  oommonioatea  with 
th«  exhaort  pipe.  The 
valve  chest  ia,  wliile  the 
engine  ia  in  nee,  kept 
anpplied  throagh  the 
steam  pipe  with  steam 
directly  from  the  boiler, 
which  thnB  fllla  the 
diest  oontinaalljr ;  the 
manner  in  which,  aa  the 
valve  is  by  movement 
of  its  rod  thrown  for- 
Vi*- 1-  ward,  the  steam  passage 

Mo  the  oylinder  at  one  end  will  be  opened  to 
the  steam  in  the  chest,  while  the  other  is  opened 
to  the  ezhanst,  and  the  reverse  on  retimi  of 
tte  valve,  will  be  obvioas  npon  inspection  of 
tiM  fignres  (2,  8).  The  waste,  with  this  form, 
«t  the  steam  to  fill  long  passages,  led  to  the 
kventioa  by  Mordoch  of  the  long  D  valve, 
Ig.  8,  which  aUowB 
R  of  diortening  the 
passages,  by  placing 
the  ports  near  the 
ends  of  the  oylin- 
der;  and  to  save 
weight,  this  valve 
has  since  been  sim- 
plified into  a  rod 
with  short  slides  at 
the  ends.  A  conical 
or  poppet  valve  may 
be  compared  to  a 
button  or  solid  disk 
fixed  npon  the  valve 
rod  transversely  to 
.  its  length;    in  the 

*  movements   of  the 

*■  rod  it  is  alternately 

Ifted  oat  of  and  retomed  npon  an  apertnre 
vidun  the  cheat,  and  thos  allows  or  denies  so- 
•wa  of  ateam  thronj^  this.  If  an  induction 
valve,  one  ot  its  fiu^es  is  toward  a  space  kept 
filed  with  steam  firom  the  boiler,  and  when 
fift«d  it  lets  this  steam  into  the  end  of  the  oyl- 
hdtr  at  whioh  it  ia  pUoed;  if  an  eduction 
valve,  MM  of  its  &oes  is  toward  the  vacanm  in 
the  eoodeoser,  or  the  atmosphere,  the  other 
toward  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  when 
Bfted  it  opeoa  oommnnicatioD  between  tliese. 
Hmm  actioaa  are  made  to  take  place  idtemately 
iir  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder,  by  movement 
«f  OM*  or  of  two  valve  rods,  as  2  or  4  such  valves 
■•  oaed.  The  valve  rods  are  actuated  in  va- 
riova  waj«;  aometimes  by  a  separate  rod  called  a 
ftag-tree,  engaging  the  rod  at  the  proper  mo- 
mcati  by  tappeta  or  cams,  which  strike  levers 
er  haiwihw  won  it ;  more  commonly  at  present 
hf  aaewM  of  one  "  eooeatric,"  or  two  sndi  on 
the  crank  shaft.  The  eccentric,  «,  fig.  4,  is  a 
ctrenlar  plate  of  metal  fixed  on  the  shaft,  1£,  in 
ont  of  centre,  and  sliding  within  a 
the  shaft  tnms  it  gives  a  recipro- 
OT  throw  to  the  eccentric 


rod, «  r,  proceeding  from  the  ring ;  and  this  rod 
is  made  to  actuate  the  valve  rod,  either  by 

a  simple  joint,  by 


Joints  and  a  le- 
ver or  link,  or 
by  tappets  as  be- 
fore named.  In 
fig.  4  is  readily 
traced  the  com- 
manioation  of 
motion  from  the 
piston  to  the 
orank,  K,  and 
shaft,  and  thence 
to  actuate  the 
valve,  V.  The  en- 
tire arrangement 
for  working  the 
valves  is  the 
valve  gearing  or 
"valve  motion;" 
and  if  two  eo- 
centrics  are  used, 
they  are  differ- 
ently set  on  the 
shaft  so  as  to  have 
their  throw  at 
different  mo- 
ments. The  pres- 
sure on  the  back 
of  a  simple  slide 
greatly  increases 
the  fraction 
against  the  valve 
seat ;  and  sev- 
eral devices  have 
been  resorted  to 
in  which  the 
back  of  the  valve 
chest  is   also 


Fia.4., 


made  a  plane,  and  the  steam  admitted  between 
two  parts  of  the  valve  is  made  to  press  it  equally 
against  those  opposite  faces ;  snoh  are  "  equi- 
librium" or  "  balance  slide  valves."  So  in  the 
simple  poppet  valve,  pressure  from  one  side 
only  interferes  with  prompt  and  easy  working ; 
to  remedy  this,  each  valve  is  made  of  two  disks, 
so  as  to  receive  pressure  in  opposite  directions. 
Let  the  space  o  i  e  d!,  fig.  6,  be  the  opening  to 


710.6. 

the  cylinder ;  A  B  is  a  donble  or  "  balance  pop- 
pet valve"  for  steam,  0  D  for  odianst.    The 
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■team  acting  on  A'B  from  wiihont,  A  k 
mide  larger;  acting  on  0  D  from  between  the 
disks,  D  is  made  larger ;  and  under  this  slight 
difference  of  pressores,  though  each  double 
Talve  is  kept  in  its  seat,  it  is  lilted  or  Repressed 
by  its  rod  ^thont  strain  or  jar.  Many  other 
forms  of  valve  are  in  nse.  In  engines  of 
which  the  cylinders  oscillate  npon  trunnions 
projecting  tram,  their  sides,  now  much  in  nse, 
and  known  as  oscillating  engines;  and  also 
in  rotatory  or  rotary  engines,'  in  which  the 
■team  drives  round  a  revolving  piston,  the 
methods  of  supplying  steam  differ  greatly  ih>m 
those  above,  in  oscillating  engines  the  steam 
and  the  exhaust  passages  traverse  each  a  trun- 
nion and  support  on  either  side ;  and  they  may 
be  self-acting,  the  movement  of  the  face  of  the 
trunnion  over  that  of  the  support  establish- 
ing and  closing  connection  of  each  passage  at 
the  right  point  in  the  movement  of  the  piston; 
or  a  steam  chest  and  valves  are  employed, 
controlled  by  one  or  two  eccentrics.  This  form 
of  engine  has  many  advantages;  but  almost  in- 
■operable  defects  in  it  are  the  heating  and  wear 
of  the  mbbing  surfaces,  which,  with  the  spread- 
faig  effect  of  the  steam  pressure,  tend  to  produce 
si^  increase  leakage  of  steam.  The  piston  rod 
<tf  a  beam  engine  is  attached  by  its  cross  head 
to  one  end  of  the  working  beam ;  and  the  rise 
and  descent  of  this  rod  imparts  to  the  ends  of 
the  beam  a  reciprocating  movement,  which, 
tiirough  the  connecting  rod  from  the  further 
end,  turns  the  crank.  When  the  power  acts  by 
thrust  and  pull  of  an  inflexible  rod  upon  a  orauk, 
tiiere  ocoors  at  the  same  two  points  in  each  rev- 
olution a  momentary  cessation  of  the  rotative 
impulse.  These  points  of  no  action  are  called 
the  "dead  points,"  and  the  rod  and  crank  stand- 
ing at  either  is  technically  said  to  be  "on  the 
centre."  Obviously,  the  rotative  effect  upon  the 
crank  will,  in  each  half  revolution,  increase  from 
0  at  the  dead  point  to  a  maximum  when  the  rod 
stands  at  right  angles  to  the  crank,  and  then 
diminish  in  reaching  the  next  from  maxi- 
mum to  b  again.  The  earliest,  and  in  station- 
ary engines  the  still  almost  nniversal  method 
of  continuing  the  movement  steadily  over  the 
dead  points,  is  by  application  of  the  fly-wheel 
upon  the  crank  shaft.  This  is  an  iron  wheel, 
of  large  diameter,  and  the  very  great  weight 
of  which  is  concentrated  almost  entirely  in  its 
massive  rim.  Brought  to  move  at  a  given 
epeei,  it  serves  as  a  reservoir  either  of  mo- 
mentum or  of  inertia;  hence  tends  to  equalize 
tiie  movement  of  the  crank,  as  well  as  of  the 
engine  and  machinery.  The  diameter  of  the 
oircle  described  by  the  crank  necessarily  eqnals 
the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston.  Another 
method  of  equalizing  the  rotative  pressure 
on  the  crank,  is  that  of  causing  a  pair  of  en- 
gines to  act  at  once  on  the  same  shaft,  their 
pistons  impeUing  a  pair  of  cranks  placed  at 
right  anjjies  to  each  other,  so  that  when  the 
action  of  one  crank  is  0  the  other  shall  be  at 
its  point  of  greatest  force.  The  effect  of  the 
'fly-wheel  npon  the  engine  or  machinery  can 


only  bt  to' prolong  the  trandtion  from  one 
■peed  to  another ;  it  cannot  confine  the  working 
of  the  engine  within  the  limits  of  variation  that 
shall  correspond  to  a  desired  average  speed. 
The  changes  in  the  load  or  l-esistancevorked 
against,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  steam  in 
the  boiler,  are  liable  to  be  sudden  and  extreme. 
To  confine  the  speed  of  the  engine  within  certain 
limits  is  the  office  of  the  "  governor,"  W,  fig.  1. 
The  number  of  forms  now  given  to  this  is  very 
great;  but  the  principle  of  action  in  all  is  the 
same.    The  centrifiigBl  tendency  of  heavy  balls 
at  the  lower  and  fi«e  ends  of  two  bars  on  an 
upright  axis,  is  made  to  move  a  sliding  collar 
and  levers,  and  through  these  to  control  the 
tiirottle  valve,  which  is  fixed  within  the  steam 
pipe  like  an  ordinary  pipe  damper.     On  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  friction  of  its  axis  and  joints,  the 
governor  does  not  respond  at  once  and  com- 
pletely to  the  speed  impressed  by  the  engine, 
and  does  not  instantly  compensate  it.    TheTater 
forms  have  usnally  in  view  to  obviate  this  de- 
fect.   Among  them  is  the  so-named  centrifugal 
governor,  in  which  two  small  balls  swing  on 
short  bars  from  a  single  joint  at  the  apex  of 
the  cone  described  in  their  revolution,  and  are 
caused  to  turn  at  a  very  high  velocity;  this  ar- 
rangement not  only  works  with  less  friction, 
bnt  also  by  the  more  rapid  revolution  develops 
more  speedily  a  centrifugal  action  competent 
to  overcome  that  which  remains.    Eridently, 
the  movement  of  the  piston  and  its  rod  through 
the  stroke  should  be  rectilinear,  or  tme  in  re- 
spect to  a  line  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  as  otherwise  the  piston, 
Btnfling  box,  and  rod  must  be  rapidly  worn  or 
wrenched  ont  of  form.    In  the  engines  called 
vertical,  parallelism  of  movement  is  usually  se- 
cured by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  cross 
head  of  the  piston  rod  within  guiding  grooves, 
in  oscillating  engines,  the  mere  rocking  of  the 
cylinder  continually  a^nsts  it  to  the  line  of 
action  on  the  crank ;  in  other  forms,  generally, 
the  piston  rod  is  jointed,  and  parallelism  of  the 
rod  below  the  joint,  secured  either  by  "Watt's 
parallel  motion  or  by  guides.    The  former  is 
much  employed  in  English  beam  engines;  it 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  levers  and  link- 
work,  p  m,  fig.  1,  attaching  to  fixed  points  and 
to  the  piston-rod  joint  in  such  way  tnat,  while 
the  end  of  the  beam  necessarily  moves  throngfa 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  this  joint  and  the  rod  below 
it  shall  move  in  almost  an  exact  straight  line. 
The  real  movement  is,  with  most  of  these 
oombinationB,  still  in  a  double  curve  ^reaem- 
bling  a  much  fiattened  8.    It  is  becanse  the 
long  strokes  and  cranks  generally  preferred  in 
American  engines  would  exaggerate  tlie  de- 
parture from  a  right  line,  that  in  this  country 
the  nse  of  guides  to  secure  parallelism  is  almost 
universal.    The  "  condenser"  is  a  steam-tight 
and  air-tifdit  vessel  or  chamber,  usually  near  the 
cylinder,  wto  which,  through  the  exhaast  pipe, 
^e  spent  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  discharged 
during  each  movement  of  the  piston,  and  in 
which  it  is  condensed,  dther  by  dronlation  of 
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eold  water  over  the  tnrfiiees  of  the  reserroir 
eontaining  the  steam,  or  hj  i^Jeotion  of  a  shower 
«r  qvay  of  cold  water,  or  often  in  both  wajs 
it  the  same  time.  In  condensing  land  engines, 
the  ij^jeotion  water  is  supplied  from  the  "  cold 
well"  which  anrroands  or  encloses  the  con- 
denser, and  which  is  kept  supplied  by  the 
"eold  water  pomp,"  worked  in  beam  engines 
by  a  rod  from  the  beam.  In  marine  engines 
the  water  enters  directly  firom  the  sea  by  a 
tube  or  sort  of  inverted  funnel  piwced  at  top 
with  small  orifioee,  and  rendered  properly 
■trong.  The  "blow-through"  valves  oommu- 
■ieate  from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser,  and 
from  the  latter  a  "  snifting  valve"  opens  out  to 
the  atmo^bere;  all  these  are  usually  shut,  hot 
tiiey  are  opened  for  blowing  through  steam  in 
order  to  expel  the  air  from  the  cylinder  and 
eandenser  before  the  engine  is  set  to  work. 
The  vacaam  gange  on  uie  oondenser  shows 
how  mnch  the  preesore  within  it  fiiUs  below 
dM  atmoopherio  pressure.  Bendnal  steam, 
air,  and  water  are  extracted  from  the  conden- 
ler  by  the  "  air  pump,"  also  worked  from  the 
beam  where  that  is  present,  and  are  discharged 
i^o  the  "hot  well,"  from  which  by  a  tube 
these  products  are  carried  to  the  boiler  and 
supply  it  with  water,  thus  economizing  much 
of  the  sensible  heat  resulting  from  condensa- 
tioB  dT  tiie  steam.  "  Surface  condensers,"  now 
eoming  suioh  into  use,  usually  consist  of  a 
soUsctioa  of  tnbes,  of  larger  or  smaller  size, 
through  or  into  which  the  spent  steam  is  caused 
to  eiroolate,  and  within  which  it  is  condensed 
by  eold  water  surrounding  the  tubes,  either  as 
a  current,  or  in  form  of  a  dense  spray  over  their 
exterior.  Of  these  the  best  now  in  use  are 
probably  Pirsaon's  and  Sewell's.  The  cylinder 
lad  passages  of  the  condensing  engine  being 
oUwed  against  the  atmosphere,  if  a  perfect  vao- 
■am  ooald  be  instantaneously  produced  in  ad- 
noee  of  each  movement  of  the  piston,  the  total 
cStct  of  pressure  of  the  entering  steam  upon  the 
piaton  -would  in  all  cases  be  utilized.  Practi- 
cal^, this  instantaneous  and  perfect  vacuum 
is  never  attained;  owing  to  time  required  for 
•scape  through  the  passages  and  imperfection 
of  ue  oondansation  in  the  condenser  itself, 
there  is  always  a  body  of  steam  of  low  tension 
in  advaaoe  of  the  piston,  producing  a  residual 
pcessare,  and  subtracting  so  much  from  the  ef- 
ftetiv*  preasare  of  the  entering  steam  on  the 
other  Side  of  the  piston.  Btill  the  resistance  is 
less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  a  pro- 
fOTtimate  saving  of  steam  power  is  realized  in 
oondJuing  engines.  With  steam,  indeed,  at  one 
atmosphere,  or  not  much  above,  the  condenser 
if  indjqtenaable.  As  the  steam  is  generated 
and  applied  at  higher  pressures,  the  gun  by 
eoodaosation  becomes  a  smaller  fhiotion  of  the 
total  pleasure  applied,  and  the  condenser  is 
then,  either  for  saroty  or  economy,  less  service- 
able. Soi,  again,  without  condensation,  the 
greater  the  pressure  ot  the  steam  the  less  is  .the 
Aaetioa  or  part  lost  by  atmospheric  resistance. 
Ain}^  aiiqplo  as  is  the  pruusple  of  the  condenser, 


Us  application  along  witii  the  parts  subservient 
to  it  imparts  to  the  engine  a  good  degree  of  its 
complexity,  and  greatly  increases  the  weight  of 
materials  and  the  space  required  for  it.  Hence, 
to  render  the  engine  portable,  the  condenser 
and  its  appendages  hwi  to  be  discarded;  the 
piston  must  then  be  driven  both  ways  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Beside,  the 
steam  which  had  driven  the  piston  must  be  ex- 
pelled after  each  movement  of  it  into  the  at- 
mosphere ;  here,  first,  the  heat  contained  b^ 
this  steam  is  wasted,  and  secondly,- since  the  ori- 
fice for  escape  cannot  be  made  as  large  as  the 
month  of  the  cylinder,  there  is  some  delay  and 
compression  of  the  escaping  steam,  and  an  add- 
ed resistance  upon  the  piston  due  to  this  cause. 
In  its  working,  then,  the  non-condensing  en- 
gine is  the  less  economical,  and  requires  greater 
strength ;  but  the  saving  in  original  cost,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  need  of  portability,  goes  ta 
to  compensate  for  those  defects;  so  that  this 
kind  of  engine  has  come  into  general  use,  not 
only  for  locomotives,  but  very  commonly  also 
in  the  forms  of  stationary  engine,  and  firequent- 
ly  for  steam  craft,  especially  those  intended  for 
river  navigation.  The  pumps  being  dispensed 
with  in  the  non-condensing  engine,  the  beam 
may  be  so  likewise ;  the  piston  rod  being  di- 
rected by  a  cross  piece  and  guides,  and  a  crank 
rod  from  this  cross  piece  directly  impelling  a 
crank  with  or  without  a  fly-wheel.  IIL  Ol<u$i- 
Jleation  and  Varittitt  ofEngini*.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  has  of  necessity  been  in  part 
anticipated  in  considering  the  essential  parts 
of  ordinary  engines.  Dividing  steam  engines 
with  reference  to  the  most  essential  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  them,  i.  «.,  the  phys- 
ical principles  upon  which  they  are  worked, 
we  have  the  following  two  classes  and  principal 
varietiea  under  eaoh: 

A.  CknrDsinnaEiiann*— "Loir  PnHum." 

1.  AetInK  by  oondenutloii  only Atmoapheric  engtsea. 

8.  Acting  by  pressuM  and  eoodenaa- 

Uon Double  '•oUiig  eiigiiie& 

8L  Acting  by  preaaare,  ezpabalon,  and 

condenaatlon "  " 

B.  Koir-ooxDsinna  Emnni— "Hiaa  PmcaarRa." 

1.  Acting  by  praaaare  only Doubki-aotlng  aiwlBM. 

S.  Acting  by  praaaara  and  •zpsnaloa,  "  " 

Secondly,  classifying  with  refbrence  to  the  kind 
of  movement  the  engine  is  to  impart,  we  have: 
A,  non-rotative  engines,  applying  force  di- 
rectly by  alternating  movements,  as  in  pump- 
ing, direct-acting  steam  hammers,  &c. ;  B,  ro- 
tative, giving  movement  to  a  revolving  shaft, 
now  rather  the  exceptions  than  the  rule. 
Thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  general  purpose  of 
their  use,  engines  are :  A,  stationary,  for  pro- 
pelling machinery,  &c. ;  B,  portable,  for  re- 
moval from  place  to  place,  but  stationary  while 
in  use,  as  for  sawing,  pile-driving,  &c. ;  0,  ma- 
rine, for  propelling  vessels ;  D,  locomotive,  for 
propelling  vehicles  on  land.  Fourthly,  with 
reference  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  action 
of  the  piston  rod  of  ordinary  cylinder  engines, 
we  have :  A,  beam  engines ;  as  1,  ordinary  beam 
engines,  the  beam  above;  S,  "nde  lever"  en- 
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gines,  much  in  use  in  paddle  steamen,  the  beam 
being  plaoed  below  the  level  of  the  cylinder 
ooTer,  and  worked  by  a  rod  or  rods  descending 
to  it  from  the  cross  head  of  the  piston  rod ;  B, 
direct-acting  engines,  in  which  the  piston  rod 
acts  directly  upon  the  crank;  as  1,  direct- 
acting  horizontal  engines,  stationary;  2,  direct- 
acting  vertical  engines,  stationary  or  marine, 
in  some  forms  known  as  "steeple"  engines; 
8,  oscillating  engines.  Botatory,  disk,  and  cer- 
tain other  pecnBar  forms  of  engine  are  also 
direct-acting.  Among  the  advantages  of  di- 
rect-acting over  beam  engines  are  the  saving  of 
space,  of  liability  of  damage  to  the  cylinder  from 
breaking  down  and  fall  of  the  beam,  and  of  some 
useless  load  and  friction ;  the  parts  transmit- 
ting the  power  in  direct-acting  being  generally 
less  than  in  beam  engines,  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  6. 
The  Corliss  steam  engine  company,  of  Provi- 
dence, construct  a  non-condensing  horizontal 
engine,  which  is  worked  by  Oorliss's  pecnliar 
valve  gear.  These  valves  are  segmental  m  form, 
and  in  their  movement  rotative-reciprocating. 
The  steam  passages,  four  in  number,  are  re- 
duced to  the  shortest  practicable  length,  and 
each  is  controlled  by  a  separate  valve.  The 
steam  is  employed  ezpanMvely,  the  point  of 
cutting  off  Deing  controlled  and  regulated 
(without  apprecic&le  resistance)  by  the  gover- 
nor, so  as  to  proportion  the  total  pressure  of 
the  stroke  continnally  to  the  desired  rate  of 
movement  of  the  machinery ;  while  a  peculiar- 
ity of  the  action  of  the  valves  is  the  complete 
and  almost  instantaneous  manner  in  which 
they  open  and  close  the  passages,  thus  admit- 
ting the  steam  at  or  near  the  fall  boiler  pres- 
sure, and  preventing  the  effect  known  as  "  wire- 
drawing." Some  of  these  engines  have  re- 
cently been  famished  to  orders  from  Scotland, 
the  centre  of  steam  en^ne  manufacture.  Non- 
condensing  stationary  engines  are  direct-acting, 
and  have  two  principal  plans  of  construction, 
the  horizontal  and  the  vertical.  Of  these  the 
former  are  most  common.  The  oblong  form  of 
base  is  now  mainly  superseded  by  a  base  in  L 
form,  of  which  the  chief  strength  is  in  a  verti- 
cal web;  and  the  cylinder,  crank,  and  fly- 
wheel are  so  attached  to  this  that  the  strains 
arising  in  working  the  engine  are  best  met, 
and  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  the 
most  accurately  preserved.  Pumping  engines 
are  of  various  construction ;  among  them  the 
most  noted  and  efficient  are  the  so  called  Corn- 
ish engines.  These  engines  economize  the 
power  they  produce  by  dispensing  with  cranks, 
the  fly-wheel,  and  many  other  parts  to  which 
ordinary  forms  of  engine  must  impart  move- 
ment ;  whUe  for  facility  of  admitting  steam  of 
very  high  pressure,  for  the  great  ratio  of  ex- 
pansive working  they  allow,  and  the  small 
amount  of  friction  involved,  they  have  for 
pumping  taken  precedence  of  all  others.  For 
Worthington's  " duplex  engine,"  for  pumping, 
see  Ptmp.  IV.  Behatior  of  Steam  in  the  En- 
gine, and  htw  Imoum.  The  substitution  of  the 
elastic  force  of  a  vapor  for  the  practically  lim< 


ited  and  nnrarying  pressure  of  the  atmomhere, 
introduced  a  source  of  power  susceptible  of 
indefinite  increase,  and  restricted  only  by  con- 
siderations of  safety  and  of  practical  advantage. 
The  question,  wi^in  what  limits  of  steam 
pressure  the  maximum  of  advantage  is  to  be 
attained,  is  however  one  involving  so  many 
variable  quantities,  dependent  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  engine  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  worked,  that  no  general  determina- 
tion of  this  problem  has  been  obtained;  and 
the  desired  information  must  be  arrived  at,  if 
at  all,  by  repeated 'experiments  for  each  sort 
of  engine  and  each  set  of  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  worked.  The  tendency  of 
such  experiments  has  been  to  show  a  gain 
from  the  use  of  comparatively  high  pressures; 
BO  that,  in  condensing  engines,  the  working 
pressure  (in  excess  over  one  atmosphere)  per 
square  inch  on  the  piston  has  been  carried  up 
trom  about  8  or  12  to  an  average  of  26  or  80  lbs. 
Bteam,  as  commonly  employed,  is  drawn  direct- 
ly teem,  the  boiler,  and  generally  in  the  boiler 
is  saturated,  or  at  maximum  density.  So  ex- 
isting, the  slightest  fall  of  the  temperature, 
owing  to  abstraction  of  heat  by  the  surfaces 
of  the  cylinder,  by  radiation,  or  otherwise, 
unavoidably  determines  the  condensation  of  a 
portion  of  the  steam.  It  is  this  in^ntaneous 
aensitiveness  to  cold  and  facility  of  condensa- 
tion that  most  frequently  prevent  our  attain- 
ing the  working  power  of  which  Uieoretically 
the  boiler  pressure  and  the  engine  should  be 
capable,  and  that  oftenest  defeat  the  special 
expedients  resorted  to  for  increasing  their 
efficiency.  When  steam  first  enters  the  cylin- 
der, the  space  it  exists  in  is  at  once  enlarged 
by  that  through  which  the  piston  moves ;  and 
if  the  steam  space  in  the  boiler  and  the  heat 
for  generating  fresh  supplies  did  not  much 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  a  rapid  reduction  of  dennty 
and  pressure  of  the  acting  body  of  steam. 
With  adequate  boiler  and  furnace,  however, 
the  steam  removed  into  the  cylinder  is  contin- 
ually replaced ;  and  if  the  pressure  be  at  first 
somewhat  above  that  of  the  air,  and  the  steam 
pipe  kept  open,  the  initial  pressure  of  the  en- 
tering steam  may  be  regarded  as,  so  far  as 
this  cause  is  concerned,  maintained  from  be- 
nnning  to  end  of  each  stroke  of  the  piston. 
The  disturbances  in  the  actual  pressure  spring 
mainly  from  other  sources.  Even  though  it 
were  nniform,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is 
not  eqnal  to  that  in  the  boiler ;  a  result  due  to 
length  and  winding  of  passages,  to  friction,  with 
TMually  some  condensation.  Upon  the  piston 
the  steam  works  in  a  twofold  manner :  first, 
by  the  tension  it  possesses  as  delivered  freely 
and  continuously  into  the  cylinder ;  secondly, 
after  the  supply  is  cut  off,  by  the  expandon  of 
the  volume  previously  delivered,  until  in  so 
expanding  its  pressure  may  fall  to  and  be 
balanced  Dy  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  the 
back  pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  piston.     Actuated  in  .the 
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fcnnep  manner  through  the  entire  stroke,  the 
pntoa  ahoold  advance  under  a  nniform  impnl- 
Bon,  its  ^>eed  being  constantly  accelerated, 
ii^  its  momentnm  at  last  suddenly  expended 
OD  some  fixed  parts  of  the  machine,  involving 
injury  to  the  latter,  and  waste  of  power;  when 
the  latter  method  is,  at  the  proper  point  in  the 
stroke,  made  to  sapersede  the  former,  the  pres- 
sure gradaally  falling  may  be  caased  to  approx- 
imate so  nearly  to,  or  to  fall  so  slightly  below, 
the  back  pressure,  that  the  impulsion  of  the 
piston  and  its  velocity  shall  gradually  decline, 
and  terminate  naturally  at  or  near  the  end  of 
the  stroke.  So  much  cutting  off  and  expansive 
woridng  of  steam  is  practically  desirable  in  all 
ngines ;  but  this  is  not  what  is  technically  in- 
tended by  "cutting  off"  and  "expansion." 
In  the  mode  of  working  specially  so  named, 
the  steam  being  of  comparatively  high  tension, 
the  supply  to  the  oylmder  is  out  off  at  an 
eariier  period  in  the  stroke ;  and  expansion  is 
availed  of,  not  merely  for  avoiding  waste,  but 
as  a  positive  means  of  deriving  from  a  given 
Tolnme  of  steam  an  augmented  total  of  pres- 
sure, and  so  of  performance.  In  strict  lan- 
guage, the  whole  process  is  expansive  acting; 
snce  so  long  as  its  preKure  is  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  bodies  that  confine  it,  the  steam  must 
eontinae  to  pnsh  these  bodies  before  it,  in  the 
tendency  to  arrive  at  equilibrium;  and,  with 
open  ports,  its  expansive  energy  acts  from  the 
water  in  the  boiler  as  its  fixed  point  or  ful- 
emm,  as,  after  catting  of^  it  acts  from  the 
fixed  end  of  the  cylinder.  .  For  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  at 
the  point  between  full  and  expansive  working 
is  a  real  and  important  one.  In  actual  work- 
ing, again,  the  pressure  of  full  stroke  is  seldom 
or  never  maintained  quite  uniform ;  owing  to 
time  consumed  in  shutting  the  ports,  or  to 
great  speed  of  the  piston,  or  to  both,  the 
density  of  the  steam  is  reduced,  and  the  pres- 
nre  begins  to  decline  before  cutting  off  is 
eoin|rfete ;  if  this  result  is  marked,  "  wire- 
drawing' of  the  Btesm  is  said  to  occur,  the 
effect  being  as  if  the  entering  charge  were 
tradoally  drawn  or  spun  into  steam  of  reduced 
deoflty  and  pressure.  In  order  that  the  steam 
may  gain  admission  within  the  cylinder  by  the 
very  moment  at  which  the  stroke  should  com- 
mence, the  valve  motion — the  eccentric  on  the 
shaft,  for  example — ^must  be  so  set  in  advance 
of  the  crank  that  the  stoam  port  shall  be  al- 
ready uncovered  or  opened  by  a  small  fraction 
of  the  movement  of  the  valve  by  the  time  the 
piston  is  prepared  to  return.  This  anticipative 
(q>ening  of  the  steam  port  is  called  the  lead ; 
(od  it  may  be  greater  or  less,  even  to  com- 
mencing the  steam  snpply  in  front  of  the  piston 
while  nearing  the  end  of  its  stroke,  for  the 
purpose  of  "  cushioning"  it,  ».  «.,  arresting  its 
Borement  against  the  stoam  itself^  as  sgainst 
t  spring ;  the  point  of  effecting  this  being  sim- 
ply determined  by  the  adjustment  of  the  valve 
gesr,  with  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
nlve*.    IVoperly,  one  complete  advance  and 


return  of  the  piston  oonstitntes  a  stroke ;  tha 
respective  half  strokes,  however,  being  termed 
forward  stroke  and  return  stroke.  Let  na 
trace  the  distribution  of  the  steam  during  a 
stroke  starting  from  either  end  of  the  cylinder. 
Suppose  the  piston,  fig.  4,  to  have  risen  al- 
ready to  its  highest  position  in  the  cylinder; 
now,  in  obedience  to  the  position  and  throw 
of  the  eccentric,  or  to  a  connection  with  the 
governor,  three  events  have  just  previously 
occurred :  the  returning  valve  has  closed  the 
exhaust  from  before  or  above  the  piston,  lock- 
ing up  before  it  a  residue  of  steam ;  it  has  at 
the  same  moment,  or  a  little  before,  openeA 
the  exhaust  beneath  the  piston,  relieving  it  of 
the  pressure  that  impelled  it  forward;  and 
very  shortly  after  these  two  events  it  ha» 
opened  the  steam  communication  above  the 
piston  by  the  amount  of  lead  allowed,  and 
commenced  the  steam  snpply.  Under  this  last, 
having  come  to  rest,  the  piston  commences  ita 
forward  stroke;  the  exhaust  from  before  (be- 
neath) it,  having  been  previously  opened,  i» 
maintained  during  nearly  this  whole  move- 
ment ;  bnt  first,  and  at  the  proper  fraction  of 
the  movement,  the  steam  supply  behind  (above) 
the  piston  is  cut  off.  Shortly  before  comple- 
tion of  this  forward  stroke  the  exhaust  in  ad- 
vance of  it  is  closed,  and  that  from  behind  it 
opened ;  and  at  a  very  small  distance  from  the 
end  the  lead  or  admission  of  steam  trova  be- 
neath occurs,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  arrest- 
ed piston  is  ready  for  the  return  stroke.  Thus, 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  piston  there  are  at  the 
same  time  proceeding  two  complete  cycles  of 
events,  but  in  different  parts  of  their  course. 
In  eadi  cycle  there  are  these  four  events,  in 
their  order:  1,  admission  of  steam;  2,  sup- 
pression or  cutting  off;  3,  release,  or  exhaust; 
4,  arrest,  or  look-up,  prior  to  readmission  of 
steam. — The  pressure,  and  generally  the  be- 
havior of  the  steam  during  a  stroke  in  either 
end  of  the  cylinder,  is  known  by  use  of  the  in- 
dicator. This,  in  a  usual  form,  fig.  6,  is  a 
long,  small  cylinder,  hav- 
ing within  it  a  piston, 
which  is  fixed  to  the 
lower  end  of  a  spiral 
spring  that  attaches- 
above  and  within  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
which,  moving  with  little 
Qw  friction  and  carrying  out- 
side the  cylinder  case  an 
index,  is  made  by  this  to 
show  and  also  to  register 
the  pressures  of  steam 
exerted  upon  it;  thus 
it  can  indicate  for  any 
steam  space  the  work  the 
steam  in  it  is  capable  of, 
or  is  performing.  0  is 
the  cylinder;  t  a  tube 
with  screw  thread  for  fitting  into  an  orifice 
in  the  cylinder  cover,  or  in  any  pateage,  or 
the  boiler,  as  may  be  desired;  «  the  oook 
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opening  or  olosing  tha  tab«.  The  index,  «, 
fixed  to  the  piston,  rises  and  descends  -ffith  it, 
one  of  its  ends  moving  slong  a  scale,  Sj  show- 
ing liie  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  on 
the  piston ;  tite  other  end  having  a  Joint  by 
whi<ui  a  pencil  is  brought  down  in  contact 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  called  the  card,  rolled 
about  a  vertical  drum,  D,  and  held  upon  it  by 
olosps,  as/.  The  spring  is  of  such  length  that 
when  the  atmosphere  entering  above  rests 
upon  the  piston,  and  steam  of  one  atmosphere 
balances  it  from  beneath,  the  piston  shall  rest 
in  its  natural  or  nnstraiued  position ;  this  point 
is  the  0  of  the  scale.  If  the  steam  preasore 
exceed  one  atmosphere,  it  forces  up  the  pis- 
ton and  index,  compressing  the  spring;  if  it 
fall  short,  the  piston  and  index  are  by  the  air 
carried  proportionally  down,  elongating  the 
q>ring.  The  drum  can  rotate  about  half  way 
around  a  vertical  axis,  and  when  released  is 
returned  with  a  like  uniform  movement  by  a 
n>ring  within.  By  the  wheel,  "W,  and  cord,  r, 
the  connection  needed  to  work  the  drum  is 
made  with  some  part  of  the  machinery.  To 
use  the  indicator :  Oonneot  it  with  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder  or  other  steam  space ;  leave 
the  cock  open  during  a  few  strokes  of  the  en- 
gine piston,  to  bring  the  indicator  cylinder  to 
a  like  temperature;  and  the  pressures  upon 
the  indicator  piston  and,  say,  the  engine  pis- 
ton may  now  be  considered  equcd.  Now,  at  be- 
ginning of  a  stroke,  bring  down  the  pencil  to 
touch  the  card ;  the  latter  semi-rotating  and 
returning,  and  the  pencil  rising  and  falling  with 
the  varying  pressures  through  the  stroke, 
there  is  traced  on  the  card  a  curved  figure, 
approaching  more  or  less  to  an  oblong,  which 
is  the  "  indicator  diagram."  Olosing  the  cock 
at  beginning  of  the  next  stroke,  let  the  drum 
turn  once  or  more  while  the  pencil  rests  sta- 
tionary; thus  will  be  traced  through  or  be- 
neath the  diagram,  aa  the  case  may  be,  at  the 
0  level,  the  "atmospheric  line."  The  lengths 
of  ordinates  drawn  from  this  line  to  pointo  of 
the  curve  above  it  will  show  the  excess  above 
one  atmosphere  of  the  steam  pressure,  and  to 


points  below  the  line  the  degree  of  exhaustion, 
for  parts  of  the  stroke  corresponding  to  those 


points.   Of  ooarse,  with  hig^  pressure  engines 
the  diagram  wUl  never  run  below  the  stmos- 
pherio  line.    In  fig.  7  are  shown  two  diagrams, 
the  heavy-lined  and  dotted-lined  figures,  taken 
from  a  locomotive  engine,  nnder  different  con- 
ditions.   A  B,  the  atmospheric  line,  may  also 
represent  the  length  of  stroke ;  the  periods  of 
the  several  events  in  the  distribution  of  steam 
are  here  noted  for  comparison.    The  diagram 
is  a  piotnre  of  the  operations  in  one  end  of  the 
cylinder;   and  the  indicator  has  been  aptly 
said,  like  the  stethoscope,  to  reveal  what  is 
transpiring  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  When 
accuracy  is  desired,  diagrams  are  taken  for  both 
ends  of  a  cylinder.  A  B,  fig.  7,  may  stand  for  the 
length  of  stroke,  and  the  space  above  this  line 
represent  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.    In  the 
heavy-lined  diagram,  taken  with  the  slow  av- 
erage speed  of  piston,  40  feet  per  minute,  the 
piston  IB  seen  here  to  start  nnder  the  uniform 
pressure  of  61  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere ;  to 
preserve  this  nearly  until  cutting  off  of  steam; 
the  pressure  daring  expansion  then  rapidly  de- 
<dinmg  to  about  28  lbs. ;  on  release,  stiU  more 
rapidly ;  and  before  the  end  of  stroke  to  come 
down  completely  to  one  atmosphere.    During 
the  return  stroke,  the  back  pressure  remains 
thus  low,  until,  upon  lock-np,  the  pressure 
curve  monnts  rapidly;  and  at  a,  when  the 
"lead"  takes  place,  it  sweeps  still  more  rapid- 
ly up,  regaining  the  full  head  by  beginning  of 
tiie  next  forward  stroke.    Here,  with  admis- 
eion  through  about  i  the  forward  stroke,  and 
oxnansion  through^  slightly  more,  inspection 
will  show  that  about  i  the  whole  work  of  the 
steam  has  been  that  secured  by  expansion. 
The  dotted-lined  diagram  shows  the  behavior 
of  the  stoam  in  the  same  cylinder,  with  speed 
of  piston  equal  to  810  feet  per  minute,  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same.  Here,  the  steam 
entering  at  initial  pressure  of  62  lbs.,  the  quick 
reoedenoe  of  the  piston  before  it  allows  the 
pressure  curve  to  fall  slightly ;    from  wire- 
drawing near  cutting  off,  it  fialls  stUI  more  rap- 
idly; after  release,  however,  keeping  higher 
than    before,  since  the  speed  of  the  piston 
does  not  aUow  time  for   exhaus- 
tion ;  and  at  no  time  in  the  return 
stroke  quite  falling  to  0.     I^  when 
a  slide  valve  is  in  middle  position, 
the    advancing    edge    on    which- 
ever side  already  overlaps  the  port 
on  that  side,  it  must  have  dosed 
that   port    previous    to    ite  reach- 
ing  such   position,    i.    e.,    to    cat 
off  earlier  than   in  full    working, 
and    to    work    the  steam     expan- 
sively.   The  effect,  the  opposite  of 
"iMd,"  is  called  the   "lap;"   and 
the  amount  of  the  lap  determines 
the  ratio  in  which  expansion  shall 
occur.     If  the  cylinder  be  colder 
than  the  admitted   steam,    a  verr 
sennble  condensation  oocors,  botJu 
daring  admisdon  and  the  early  part  of  the 
expansion ;  And  though  daring  the  latter  part 
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«f  the  ezpanaioB  the  remaiiiiiig  ateam,  be- 
•anung  more  tenaoi»  and  dry,  re-«baorbs  part 
of  this  water  dae  to  condensation,  yet  there  is 
HI  abaolate  and  oonaiderable  loaa,  which  in- 
ereaaea  aa  the  ateam  is  earlier  cat  q&  In  or- 
finary  engines  the  waate  dae  to  this  caose  has 
been  found  often  to  exceed  IS  per  cent.;  in 
ezpoaed  looomotive  engines,  to  amount  some- 
thnas  to  nearly  40  per  cent.  And  it  ia  donbt- 
kas  this  sooroe  of  loss,  vhere  the  steam  is  not 
at  an  superheated  and  the  heat  of  the  cylinder 
not  kept  in,  that  often  defeats  attempts  at  ez- 
panaiYe  working  of  steam,  and  leads  to  a  {v^n- 
diee  agunst  the  method,  when  the  fitolt  ia  in 
the  unfitneaa  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  tried.  No  doubt  one  of  the  chief  actual 
benefits  of  snperheating  steam  through  a  few 
degrees,  befbre  admission  to  the  cylinder,  arises 
from  ita  thus  being  supplied  with  a  surplus 
of  heat,  by  parting  with  a  portion  of  which  it 
keeps  np  tne  temperature  of  the  cylinder, 
while  another  portion  serves  to  prevent  oon- 
densatioo  or  speedily  to  re^oonvert  into  steam 
the  water  due  to  its  momentary  oooorrenoe. 
Bade  pressnre  in  condensing  engines  is  in  part 
dne  to  air  liberated  fh>m  the  boiler  water; 
bat,  oa  the  principle  that  the  pressnre  in  oom- 
mmiieating  vessels  is  never  less  than  that  in 
the  coldest  part,  it  is  chiefly  that  of  the  va- 
por in  the  condenser,  its  temperature  being 
about  104°  F.,  and  its  pressnre  1.06  lbs.  per 
tqpare  inch ;  in  practice,  the  total  back  pressnre 
is  1  to  8  lbs.  or  more.  Back  pressnre  is  made 
leas  by  enlarging  the  exhaust  port  As  to  the 
measnrwnent  of  the  woilc  of  the  engine :  the 
iadieator  diagram  repreeenta,  for  each  ^ven 
pofait  in  the  advance  and  return  of  the  piston, 
the  effiMStire  steam  pressure  or  the  back  pres- 
iore  exerted  per  square  inch  on  the  correspond- 
ing fitoe  of  the  piston.  As  the  lines  of  the 
diagram  are  onrved,  its  area  must  be  found 
by  aproeeee  of  reduction  or  average.  Divide 
the  diagram  into  horizontal  sections  answer- 
ing to  the  pressures,  and  into  a  convenient 
■amber  at  vertical  sections,  as  shown  in  flg. 
8;  take  the  mean  effective  pressure  in  each 
of  the  vertical  sections,  add  these  together, 
£vide  by  the  number  of  such  divisions,  and 
the  <]aotient  is  the  effective  mean  pressure 
per  mit  of  sur&oe  for  the  whole  diagram ; 
multiply  this  by  the  area  oi  the  piston  in  like 
uita,  and  the  product  is  the  whole  effective 
work  npon  one  surface  of  the  piston  for  one 
itroke.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  a  dia- 
gram for  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder ;  add 
the  two  results ;  take  their  mean ;  multiply 
by  the  nmnber  of  single  or  half  strokes  of  the 
engine  per  minute,  and  divide  by  88,000  (see 
MaoHAVioa) ;  the  resulting  quotient  is  the  "  in- 
dioator  horse  power"  of  the  engine.  In  aver- 
agiog  the  diagram,  flg.  8,  add  the  average  pres- 
aores  for  the  10  divisions  made  in  the  stroke ; 
their  anm,  304.6,  divided  by  10,  gives  S0.46 
Onl,  the  mean  iuU>alanoed  pressure  per  square 
faMh  on  the  piaton  throughout  the  stroke.  If 
there  be  two  or  more  engines  acting  together, 


the  total  indicator  power  must  be  found  by 
adding  the  results  given  by  the  cylinders  sepa- 
rately. This  is  the  work  upon  IJie  piston,  un- 
der tiie  total  of  resistances  of  every  kind  that 
must  be  overcome  during,  and  to  allow  ot,  its 
movements;  but  to  find  what  part  of  this 
work  is  expended  upon  the  useftd  resistance 
overcome,  or  at  any  other  ooDseotion  between 
the  piston  and  the  useful  resistance,  so  as  to 
learn  how  much  of  the  retardation  of  the  pia- 


10    s 
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ton  is  dne  to  the  machinery,  or  possibly  to  im- 
perfections in  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inter- 
pose some  form  of  dynamometer  at  the  conneo- 
tion  where  the  oliservation  is  to  be  made,  so 
as  to  find  by  its  indications  how  much  of  the 
total  Work  upon  the  piston  during  a  given  time 
reaches  and  is  expended  at  that  connection. 
"  Nominal  horse  power"  is  a  conventional  unit 
of  size  of  cylinder,  not  of  observed  power  of 
the  engine.  The  rules  of  estimating  it  have 
differed  with  different  localities,  and  they  have 
usually  allowed  a  larger  unit  of  capacity  for 
condensing  engines.  It  is  not  much  in  use  aa 
a  measure  of  value  of  engines  in  the  United 
States ;  when  it  is  so,  the  following  is  a  usual 
•        .  W  p  V  Itroke  In  tut  X  jhrnietar  ♦  In  Inches 

Actual  horse  power  should  be  reckoned  in  ac- 
tual units  of  pressure,  to  be  known  either  by 
use  of  the  indicator,  or  of  a  dynamometer 
showing  the  power  delivered  at  the  crank 
shaft  For  the  former,  the  rule  may  have  the 
following  expressions:  Ind.  H.  P.= 
me«n  preei.  X  dlam.'  X  .T86i  X  etroke  X  »  X  Wo.  of  tnnie 
8t,000 
preeeoje  X  dl«in. «  X  stroke  X  Vo-  of  torne 

^  Sl.OOO 

prMwre  X  nw  X  itroke  X  »  X  Ha  of  torne. 

~  8t,000 

y.  W>rh  of  Steam  in  the  Engine.  The  pres- 
sure of  steam  in  the  boiler,  and  within  the  steam 
chest  or  the  cylinder,  is  commonly  brought 
under  direct  olMwrvation  by  means  of  pressure 
gauges  of  various  sorts  (see  Pnkuhatios),  while 
the  degree  of  vacuum  in  the  condenser  is  indi- 
cated by  the  vacuum  gauge.  What  is  at  differ- 
ent times  called  the  "  vacuum"  of  the  condenser 
may  be  either  the  degree  of  actual  vacuum 
pr(>duced,  or  the  residual  pressure.  Thus,  when 
the  latter  sustains  6  inches  of  mercury,  it  may 
be  said  io  one  sense  that  a  vacuum  equivalent 
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to  S6  inches  of  meronty  is  obtained ;  in  an- 
other and  less  correct  sense,  that  the  vaonum 
corresponds  to  6  inches  of  mercnrj.  In  donble- 
aoting  condensing  engines,  the  piston  is  releas- 
ed from  effect  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
its  work  is  performed  and  estimated  indepen- 
dently of  it.  The  indicated  power  of  every 
steam  engine  is  greater  than  the  available 
power  by  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in 
OTercoming  the  resistance  of  the  engine.  The 
available  power  is  the  nsefol  work  the  engine 
can  perform  in  a  given  time,  or  rather  the 
power  it  can  impart  in  snch  time  to  the  me- 
chanism to  be  moved  by  it.  The  useful  effect, 
or  net  available  power,  is  a  quantity  involving 
three  others,  the  velocity,  the  load,  and  the 
rate  of  evaporation  in  the  boiler ;  and  this  net 
available  power  can  be  expressed  and  calcu- 
lated in  six  different  ways :  1,  in  foot-ponnds 
per  unit  of  time;  2,  in  horse  power;  8,  in 
weight  raised  per  pound  of  fael ;  4,  do.  do.  per 
cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated;  6,  in  number 
of  pounds  of  fael,  or  cubic  feet  of  water  to  a 
horse  power ;  6,  in  nnmber  of  horse  power  to 
a  pound  of  fuel  or  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  For 
the  investigations  by  which  formulas  for  these 
calculations  are  obtained,  and  for  the  modes  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  numerical  solutions  by 
them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  more  com- 
prehensive works  presenting  the  mathematical 
theory  of  the  steam  engine,  especially  to  those 
of  De  Fambour,  Tredgold,  Bourne,  and  Kan- 
Une.  The  limit  beyond  which  expansion  can- 
not be  advantageously  carried  seems  to  be  that 
nnmber  of  volumes  found  by  dividing  the  initial 

Sressure  of  the  steam  by  the  pressure  in  thecon- 
enser.  This  result  of  theory,  however,  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition  that  the  steam  is  main- 
tained in  the  perfectly  gaseous  condition.  Prao- 
tioal  results  seem  to  sustain  Prof.  Rankine's 
estimate,  to  the  effect  that  the  gain  of  efficiency 
in  an  ordinary  engine,  cutting  off  at  one  fifth, 
with  superheating  by  heat  from  the  flues  steam 
of  84  lbs.  pressure,  is  about  16  per  cent. ;  if  by 
heat  otherwise  wasted,  as  by  carrying  the  steam 
pipe  through  the  chimney,  about  28  per  cent. 
Though  the  principle  of  working  steam  ex- 
pansively is  very  simple,  and  has  long  been 
accepted,  the  subject  is  not  yet  exempt  from 
discussion  or  differences  of  opinion  among  en- 
gineers. Mr.  King,  in  his  "  Practical  Notes  on 
Steam"  (New  York,  1861),  estimates  that  by 
cutting  off  at  half  stroke  the  saving  in  fuel 
may  be  made  nearly  20  per  cent.;  and  for 
other  ratios  of  expansion,  within  certain  limits, 
in  proportion.  Engineers  Isherwood,  Stimers, 
and  others,  as  the  result  of  numerous  and  it 
would  appear  oarefblly  conducted  experiments 
with  the  engines  of  the  steamer  Michigan,  at 
Erie,  Penn.,  were  led  to  conclude  that  the 
maximum  gain  by  expansion  is  secured  by  cut- 
ting off  at  y'',  stroke;  that  to  eut  off  much 
short  of  this  affords  no  gain ;  that  the  loss  by 
condensation  in  the  cylinder,  and  by  increased 
friction  itnd  back  pressure,  is  generally  under- 
rated ;  and  that  me  nae  of  a  variable  cut-off 


has  nsually  not  sufficient  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  throttle-valve,  to  compensate  for  its 
cost  and  the  attention  it  may  require.  It  may 
be  considered  doubtfol  whether  these  conclu- 
sions will  be  fully  anstained ;  but  they  will  at 
least  have  the  godd  effect  to  call  attention  to 
the  extreme  to  which  expansive  working  has 
been  carried,  steam  having  been  cat  off  in 
some  cases  at  ^,  or  even  ^  of  the  stroke. 
The  ideal  "cut-off"  arrangement  would  be 
that  which,  first,  should  close  the  ports  instan- 
taneously at  the  proper  moments,  so  that  the 
steam  should  be  admitted  unreduced  by  wire- 
drawing, and  enabled  to  act  as  it  were  widi 
explosive  force  upon  the  piston ;  and  secondly, 
which  should  be  completely  under  control  of 
the  governor.  The  cut-offs  now  in  use  are 
very  numerous,  among  them  those  of  Sickds, 
Stevens,  Allen  and  WeUs,  Oorliss,  Woodruff  and 
Beach,  and  others.  In  respect  to  superheating 
of  steam  within  limits  from  10°  to  40  above  the 
temperature  of  saturation,  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  that  the  fears  once  entertained  of  its  de- 
stroying lubrication,  burning  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  or  passages,  Seo.,  have  proved  quite 
groundless  in  practice ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  notion  that  high  superheating  would  great- 
ly increase  the  effective  work  of  the  steam  has 
^so  been  discarded ;  so  that  superheating  with- 
in moderate  limits  is  now  resorted  to,  mainly 
as  a  desirable  condition  for  suocessfal  expansive 
working,  or  otherwise,  merely  as  a  means  of 
preventing  loss  of  the  steam  pressure.  In  pracr 
tice,  indeed,  owing  to  want  of  heat  condnc- 
tion  in  fluids,  with  radiation  of  heat  into  the 
dome  from  the  water  surface,  or  from  other 
causes,  the  steam  in  a  high  dome,  and  especially 
when  the  water  beneath  is  for  some  time  but 
slightly  agitated,  is  in  effect  isolated  from  the 
water,  and  actually  very  often  becomes  super- 
heated, unknown  to  the  engineer.  In  some 
marine  engines,  also,  steam  is  in  practice  sur- 
charged with  heat  in  the  dome,  by  carrying 
flues  through  or  around  it.  It  is  customary  to 
estimate  the  efficiency  of  steam  in  a  rough  way 
by  considering  the  effective  mechanic^  force 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  vaporized  as  60  horse 
power.  If,  then,  this  quantity  of  Water  be  con- 
verted into  steam  in  an  hour,  it  will  give  a 
horse  power  per  hour ;  and  the  boiler  and  en- 
gine that  conld  generate  and  employ  the  steam 
of  10  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  would  give 
continually  10  horse  power  of  work  upon  the 
piston,  llie  high  boiling  point  of  water,  hut 
more  especially  the  large  degree  of  latent  heat 
required  to  vaporize  it,  renders  steam  power 
expensive  through  necessity  of  a  proportion- 
ately great  consumption  of  fuel.  Accordingly, 
various  other  vapors,  as  well  as  gases  generat- 
ed by  explosion,  have  been  tried  as  substitutes 
for  steam.  A  comparison  of  the  boiling  points 
and  latent  heat  of  certain  other  liquids,  with 
the  relative  volume  and  density  (air  being  1) 
of  their  vapors,  will  show  theoretically  their 
eligibility  maa  to  serve  as  more  economical 
substitutes: 
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For  accurate  estimates,  the  specific  heats  mast 
also  be  r^arded;  these  by  latest  results  are, 
for  the  vapors  named  in  order,  .805,  .451,  .481, 
.167,  .506,  and  .166,  that  of  an  eqnal  weight 
of  water  being  1.  Thus  far,  however,  engines 
driren  by  yapors  other  than  steam,  and  also 
etHupound-Tapor  engines,  have  proved  too 
expensive  tfaroagh  waste  of  the  material,  and 
have  not  attaioM  to  a  decided  gncoess.  For 
the  application  of  hot  air  as  a  motor,  see 
Atmosphkrio  Esoink.  VL  The  Prodvetion  of 
iStaiin.  The  capacity  and  principle  of  con- 
stmction  of  the  boiler  or  generator  of  steam 
most  be  determined  gener^ly  with  a  view  to 
the  strength  of  the  materials  and  the  laws  of 
eomboation  and  of  heat,  and  especially  with 
teferenoe  to  the  specific  purpose  lor  which  the 
engine  is  intended.  In  boilers  for  marine  or 
looomoti've  purposes,  rapid  generation,  seca- 
rity,  lightness,  and  compactness  should  be  at- 
tained, and  if  needs  be  at  the  cost  of  some  waste 
vi  fuel ;  in  those  for  stationary  engines  econ- 
omy is  the  paramonnt  object.  Boilers  before 
the  time  of  Watt  were  usually  in  shape  of  an 
inverted  frastum  of  a  cone,  with  a  hemispher- 
ical top  and  slightly  concave  bottom,  and  were 
set  in  an  arch  of  brick-work,  the  fire  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bottom  only,  or  also  about  the 
■des.  To  make  a  boiler  stronger  for  its  ca- 
pacity and  with  greater  heating  surface.  Watt 
mtrodnced  the  long  rectangular  form,  with 
■emi-cylindrical  top,  the  ends  flat,  the  bottom 
and  sides  slightly  concave,  and  set  in  a  long 
arch ;  this  was  called  the  wagon  boiler.  The 
next  transition  was  to  the  oyliadrioal  boiler 
with  hemiapherical  ends,  as  giving  greater 
strength  ana  heating  surface.  Subsequently 
a  single  straight  fine,  a  single  fine  bent  and  re- 
taming,  or  two  or  more  flues,  were  carried 
throagh  the  interior  of  the  boiler ;  and  the  fire 
being  made  directly  in  these,  or  the  heated  air 
of  the  furnace  being  made  to  circulate  through 
them  while  the  water  surrounded  the  flues,  a 
Boeh  increased  utilization  of  the  heat  of  com- 
bostion  was  the  result.  From  boilers  with 
ioes  to  those  traversed  by  a  large  number  of 
■nail  tabes,  in  which  the  flame  and  heated  air 
directly  from  the  furnace  shall  circulate  on  its 
way  to  the  chimney,  thns  exposing  to  the  fire 
a  mffTimnTTi  of  water  Surface,  the  transition 
was  a  natural  one ;  this  form,  known  as  the 
■nltitnbular  or  tubular,  is  best  illustrated  in 
the  locomotive  boiler.  The  name  tabular  boil- 
er is  more  correctly  given  to  those  boilers  in 
which  the  tubes  contain  water,  being  sur- 
nnmded  by  the  flame.  Flue  and  tubular  boilers 
are  those  now  most  generally  in  use ;  they  are 
dtilier  horizontal  or  upright.  For  a  description 
of  Measrs.  Lee  and  Lorned's  annular  boiler,.Bee 


Fob  Ezrenra.  The  shell  of  the  boiler,  which 
may  have  a  great  variety  of  forms,  is  the  general 
or  outer  wall,  enclosing  a  space,  part  of  which, 
as  occupied  by  water,  is  the  "water  room," 
and  the  portion  above  this  the  "  steam  room." 
The  furnace  is  the  chamber  which  receives  the 
fiiel ;  when  within  the  shell,  this  is  called  the 
fire  box.  The  grate  or  fire  grate  is  that  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Aimace  on  which  lies  the 
fuel ;  it  is  constructed  of  "  fire  bars"  or  "  grate 
bars,"  with  spaces  for '  admission  of  air.  The 
part  consisting  of  a  plate,  without  such  open- 
mgs,  is  the  "  dead  plate."  The  chimney  affords 
draught  and  conveys  away  the  final  products  of 
combustion;  the  fines  or  tubes  for  flame  some- 
times open  into  a  chamber  at  its  lower  part, 
called  the  smoke  box  or  uptake.  The  chimney, 
flues,  or  tubes  may  be  controlled  by  dampers. 
The  "  tube  plates"  receive  and  are  pierced  by 
the  ends  of  the  tubes ;  they  form  either  part 
of  the  shell,  or  one  side  of  an  internal  fire  box. 
The  steam  chest  or  dome,  upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  boiler,  is  the  reservoir  for  the  generated 
steam,  which,  as  the  various  valves  may  allow, 
is  supplied  from  it  to  the  cylinder ;  or  when  its 
pressure  exceeds  the  load  upon  the  safety  valve, 
directly  escapes  through  this  into  the  air.  The 
height  of  water  in  the  boiler  is  known  by  the 
water  gauge,  usually  a  strong  glass  tube  stand- 
ing outside  the  boiler;  or  by  use  of  "try- 
cooks,"  three  or  more  at  different  heights  upon 
the  boiler,  and  opened  by  hand.  A  pressure 
gauge  shows  the  pressure  within  the  boiler.  A 
vacuum  valve  is  a  safety  valve  opening  inward, 
to  prevent  collapse  when  the  pressure  within 
fUls  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  "Mud 
holes,"  at  or  near  the  bottom,  are  for  the  dis- 
charge, when  needful,  of  collections  of  sedi- 
ment ;  but  it  is  very  important,  especially  in 
marine  boilers  where  sea  water  is  used,  to 
prevent  such  collections;  and  for  this  purpose 
sediment  collectors,  and  various  means  for  pre- 
vention of  incrustation  by  previously  precipi- 
tating the  saline  matters  f^om  the  water,  are 
employed.  The  apparatus  for  feeding  the 
boiler  with  water,  especially  when  the  engine 
is  at  rest,  may  require  to  be  driven  by  a  sepa- 
rate and  smaller  engine;  this  is  then  called 
the  "donkey  engine."  Feed-water  heatings 
previously  to  admission  of  the  supply  to  the 
boiler,  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways ; 
among  them  by  carrying  the  water  pipe  through 
or  about  the  flues  or  chimney.  Brine  pumps 
may  be  used  for  olesring  the  boiler  of  brine 
or  sediment,  or  a  large  blow-off  cock  through 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Scum  is  removed  by 
a  scum  cock  or  surface-blow  at  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  importance  of  keeping  the 
water  in  the  boiler  always  as  near  as  possible 
to  a  certain  height,  so  as  to  prevent  liabilities 
on  the  one  hand  of  priming,  and  on  the  other 
of  burning  or  melting  its  sides  or  flues,  or  of 
explosion,  will  be  very  obvious;  and  a  variety 
of  devices,  some  of  them  already  named,  have 
been  applied  in  order  to  aid  and  direct  the  en- 
gineer in  this  respect,  Among  the  most  recent, 
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and  perhaps  for  satety  &e  most  vtloable  of 
inch  devices,  are  those  known  as  "st^am 
alarms,"  which  are  antomatio,  being  caused  to 
open  a  safety  valve  and  blow  a  whistle  or  ring 
a  bell  when  the  water  falls  below  a  given  lev^ 
in  the  boiler.  (See  further,-  Boiusa  Ponrr, 
OoMBUSTioN,  Evaporation,  and  Fdkl.)  The 
questions  of  the  effioientty  of  steam  boilers,  the 
due  proportioning  of  the  fire  grate,  the  flues, 
the  heating  snrfiBioe,  &a,  to  the  capacity  of  the 
boiler  and  of  the  engine,  and  the  duty  of  en- 
gines, are  among  those  of  great  interest  in  the 
practical  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  subject, 
bnt  for  which  ^ace  can  only  be  allowed  in  the 
larger  and  speciflo  treatises.  It  may  be  stated 
tiiat  in  large  land  engines  it  is  customary  to 
allow  for  each  horse  power  of  pressure  about 
1  square  foot  of  fire  surface,  8  cubic  feet  of 
ftarnace  room,  10  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  10 
cubic  feet  of  steam  room.  To  vaporize  the 
water,  it  is  found  in  England,  where  ooal  is 
more  cheaply  obtained,  and  economy  in  its 
use  not  so  much  an  object,  that  fh>m  10  down 
to  8  or  7  lbs.  of  coal  per  cubic  foot  of  water 
are  consumed;  in  this  country,  in  oases  of 
good  performance,  the  like  efiiect  is  often  ob- 
tained with  about  6  lbs.  of  anthracite  coal. 
YII.  Steam  Boiler  EkplononM.  These  accidents 
are  of  difiierent  sorts ;  sometimes  the  metal  is 
rimply  rent,  steam  or  water  or  both  escaping ; 
sometimes  the  boiler  or  a  flue  is  burst  inward, 
a  result  known  as  "collapse;"  bnt  in  ezplo- 
aions  proper,  the  boiler  is  not  only  ruptured 
and  often  Uirown  from  its  place,  but  fragments 
of  it  are  usually  hurled  with  terrible  force 
fioxa  the  spot,  accompanied  with  escape  of 
steam  and  scalding  water.  Of  certain  peculiar 
theories  proposed  to  account  for  explosions, 
one,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  dne  to  an  elec- 
trical charge  within  the  boiler,  has  no  support 
whatever  in  facts,  and  is  wholly  visionary ;  a 
second,  assigning  as  the  cause  tiie  occurrence 
of  an  explosive  mixture  of  gases  within  the 
boiler — hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  the  only 
possible  gases,  and  their  presence  in  the  need- 
nil  quantities  in  any  case  being  extremely 
questionable — is  probably  not  less  so.  A  recent 
projectile  theory  of  explosions  appears  to  add 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  accident ;  for 
though  projection  of  the  steam  and  water  does 
occur,  it  is  the  effect  of  tiie  steam  pressure, 
and  allowed  by  relative  weakness  of  the  boiler. 
M.  Jobard  (1801)  has,  however,  shown  that 
many  explonons  of  stationary  boilers  are  owing 
first  of  all  to  explosive  combination  of  a  sort 
of  fire-damp  of  hydrogen  and  air,  collecting  in 
the  chimney  or  fines  during  rest  of  the  engme, 
and  ignited  on  snbseqnentiy  disturbing  the  fires, 
without  previous  opening  of  the  dampers ;  the 
first  efi'ect  is  to  throw  the  boiler  out  of  place, 
and  the  flow  of  the  water  within  it  over  its 
npper  heated  snrfiuies  genwates  a  pressure  that 
next  rends  the  boiler  itself.  Other  causes  or 
conditions  which  doubtless  often  lead  really 
to  explosions  are  the  following :  1,  in  a  boiler 
very  highly  heated,  and  without  fresh  fseding 


for  some  time,  the  body  of  water  may  assume 
the  spheroidal  condition  (see  Evaporation), 
and  a  film  of  vapor  lying  between  it  and  the 
metal,  the  latter  can  become  unusually  heated; 
on  feeding  cooler  water  or  disturbing  the  fires, 
contact  with  the  metal  may  be  renewed,  with 
sudden  generation  of  steam  of  extremely  high 
pressure ;  2,  by  long  boiling,  without  renewal, 
the  water  may  become  so  far  freed  of  air  or 
other  permanent  gases  that  serve  to  form  open- 
ings within  its  mass  into  which  vaporization 
can  begin,  that  its  boiling  point  shall  be  raised, 
and  when  i-eached,  a'  considerable  body  of  tiie 
water,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  experimenta 
of  Donny  and  others,  shall  borst  snddenly  into 
steam;  8,  superheating  may  have  taken  place 
unsuspected  within  the  dome,  and  when  by 
firesh  feed  or  rousing  tiie  fires  the  eqnilibriom 
within  the  boiler  is  disturbed,  water  being 
dashed  up  into  the  body  of  superheated  steam, 
or  otherwise,  the  sudden  transfer  of  heat  to 
tiie  generation  of  saturated  steam  may  in- 
Btanuy  and  very  greatiy  increase  the  pres- 
sure. The  last  named  cause  could  occur  at 
any  time  during  the  running  of  an  engine, 
if  the  steam  became  superheated  and  the  boil- 
ing afterward  more  tiunultuous;  and  any  of 
these  three  causes  can  readily  be  supposed  to 
occasion  some  of  the  explosions  of  stationary 
and  steamboat  boilers,  known  so  often  to  occur 
upon  first  disturbing  the  water  or  fire  after  a 
period  of  rest  of  the  engine.  In  all  three  of 
them,  moreover,  the  production  of  an  enor- 
mously great  steam  pressure  may  be  almost  in- 
stantemeous;  so  that  the  well  known  principle 
of  blow  or  shock  would  come  into  play,  me 
tenacity  of  the  boiler  giving  way  under  the 
suddenness  of  the  impulsion,  before  the  limit 
of  strength  of  the  metal  had  been  rea(^ed. 
Whatever  be  the  occasion  of  explonons  proper, 
however,  their  immediate  cause  is  always  the 
same— a  momentary  excess  of  the  pressure  of 
steam  within  the  boiler  over  the  strength  at 
some  of  its  parts.  In  the  best  arranged  mod- 
em boilers,  there  are  2  or  8  safety  valves,  at 
least  one  of  which  is  placed  within  the  boiler, 
or  otherwise  beyond  the  control  of  the  en^- 
neer.  An  advantage  of  tubular  and  small-fine 
boilers  is  the  circulation  of  the  water  maintain- 
ed in  them,  which  retards  or  prevents  fonfia- 
tion  of  scale.  Another,  with  water  tubes,  is 
the  greatiy  increased  strength  to  be  had  even 
with  less  thickness  of  material,  owing  to  the 
relatively  small  diameter  of  the  tubes;  and 
further,  since  the  same  tnbe  resists  rupture 
ttotD.  within  up  to  pressures  exceeding  those 
that  would  cause  flattening  or  collapse  from 
without,  it  follows  that,  with  like  size  and 
thickness  of  tubes,  water-tnbe  are  stronger  and 
safer  than  flue-tube  boilers.  The  common  im- 
pression respecting  the  greater  danger  of  high, 
pressure  than  of  low  pressure  boilers,  requires 
some  qualification.  In  itself,  and  in  one  way, 
the  high  pressure  is  a  source  of  increased  risk ; 
bnt  the  boilers  generating  such  steam  nsnally 
yjyriit  of  being  mnnh  smaller,  and  from  this  dr- 
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flaimitsnoe  are  r«1atiTe1y  stronger ;  beside,  thejr 
•ontwn  (looomotiTe  boflers  excepted)  a  lees 
bodf  of  water  and  of  steam  to  be  projected 
about  them  in  case  of  explosion.  Low  pressnre 
bmlers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in  them,  when 
working,  a  large  body  of  steam  and  also  of  wa- 
ter; when  explosion  occurs,  this  water  being 
soddenly  released  from  the  confining  pressnre, 
mnch  of  the  excess  abore  SIS"  of  heat  in  both 
the  steam  and  water  instantly  goes  to  the 
generation  of  a  greatly  enlarged  volume  of 
steam ;  and  this  large  body  of  scalding  steam 
•nd  water  is  projected  throogh  a  more  con- 
tsderaUe  space  about  the  place  of  the  boiler. 
Tlma,  the  aotnal  desbTictiveness  and  &tality 
eoBseqaent  on  explosion  of  the  low  pressure 
boiler  are  likely  to  be  the  greater,  to  say  no- 
liiing  of  the  fast  that,  from  some  at  the  peon- 
Bar  conditions  named  above,  even  the  projeo- 
tile  force  given  to  the  fragments  and  contents 
of  the  latter  can  be,  in  certain  instances,  quite 
ai  great  as  with  the  former.  Obviously,  most 
if  not  all  the  occasions  of  boiler  explosions  are 
atoidable,  through,  1,  avoiding  the  forcing  of 
the  fires;  S,  keeping  the  valves  in  proper  con- 
dition, and  in  no  case  over-weighting  them ;  8, 
snpplying  the  feed  water  regularly,  constantly, 
sad  in  suffioient  quantity;  4,  in  ease  the  plates 
ve  discovered,  or  where  they  are  likely,  to  be 
over-heated,  abstaining  fh>m  the  sndden  intro- 
duction of  feed  water,  drawing  or  extingnish- 
iag  the  fires,  and  blowing  on  the  steam  and 
water. — Stkam  Oasbiaos.  For  information  re- 
specting the  invention  and  early  improvement 
of  the  locomotive  engine,  see  Sailhoao,  and 
incidentally  Evakb,  SrsyHmBoa,  and  Snvsirs. 
The  locomotive  engine  has  so  few  points  of  re- 
ssmblanee  to  any  other  as  to  be  essentially  a 
new  application  of  the  same  moving  power. 
The  nse  of  steam  at  very  high  pressnre  and 
wiUi  rapid  travel  of  piston,  ulows  of  a  com- 
parativdy  diminutive  cylinder;  while  the  hi^ 
Meam  and  great  speed  aonght  require  a  very 
large  boiler  and  intense  fire,  to  generate  such 
steam  with  dne  rapidity.  Intended,  as  its  name 
imports,  for  locomotion,  this  engine  must  carry 
with  it  the  water  and  fuel  necessary  to  its  ao- 
fion;  and  being  subjected  to  violent  strains 
and  shocks,  it  should,  along  with  the  requisite 
eonditions  for  finishing  the  power,  embody 
great  strength  and  oouipactneas  of  constmc- 
tion ;  to  secure  the  latter,  the  eng^e  and  boil- 
er are  mounted  together  upon  one  carriage, 
through  the  wheels  ofjrhioh  the  tractive  power 
is  to  ^  applied.  Evans  and  others  had  placed 
Ae  boiler  and  engine  on  one  set  of  wheels ;  Tre- 
Ttthick  and  Vi^an  (18(S-'8)  separated  the  trao- 
tioa  carriage,  or  locomotive  proper,  from  those 
intended  to  receive  the  load;  and  they  first 
Asebarged  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylin- 
der into  the  chimney,  to  create  draught 
George  Stephenson,  al>ont  18S5,  applied  this 
prindple  mnch  more  successfiilly,  peiiiaps  re- 
mventing  it.  and  to  him  it  is  usually  assigned, 
flegnin  in  Francei,  and  Booth  in  England,  in 
18W,  ftmished  tho  mnltitabolar  fine  bMler; 


tJie  efficient  adhesion  of  smooth  drivmg  wheels 
had  before  been  diaeovered ;  and  Stepnenscm's 
combination  of  all  these  essentisls,  with  his 
direct  connection  of  the  piston  rods,  one  on 
each  side,  with  the  propelling  wheds,  resulted 
in  the  first  really  suocessfnl  locomotive,  the 
Bocket,  in  the  renowned  "railway  year,"  1829. 
Timothy  Haokworth  contributed,  before  1880, 
the  nx  coupled  wheels  and  the  steam  chamber 
over  the  boiler,  placed  the  cylinders  under  the 
boiler,  and  made  other  improvements.  The 
size  and  weight  of  the  locomotive  have  been 
since  that  time  much  increased,  and  a  construc- 
tion higlily  perfected  in  detail  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  desired  has  been  attuned. 
Modem  English  passenger  locomotives  are  of 
two  general  types:  1,  the  "innde  cylinder" 
locomotive,  having  the  cylinders  witiiin  the 
framing,  under  the  boiler,  with  a  main  driving 
axle  oranked  at  two  points  to  receive  the  ac- 
tion of  the  piston  rods ;  8,  "  outside  oylindw" 
locomotives,  having  the  cylinders  exteinsl  to 
the  fhuning,  tiie  axles  straight,  and  the  pistoa 
Tods  attaching  each  to  a  crank  pin  fixed  be- 
tween spokes  of  a  driving  wheel,  the  pin  turn- 
ing with  the  wheel  about  its  axle,  and  serv- 
ing as  the  engine  crank.  English  freight  or 
"goods"  locomotives  are  also  of  two  classes: 
1.  those  with  6  wheels  of  like  sise,  the  8  on 
either  side  having  their  crank  pins  coupled  by 
horizontal  bars  called  parallel  rods,  which 
seonre  the  same  crank  action  upon  and  move- 
ment of  all  the  wheels;  2,  those  having  the 
fore  wheels  smaller,  the  two  back  pairs  only 
being  of  like  size  and  coupled.  The  power  of 
a  locomotive,  other  things  being  equal,  will  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  the  steam  pressure  upon 
the  piston ;  but  a  condition  fisv(»ing  is  found 
also  in  the  nse  at  small  driving  wheels.  As 
eaoh  revolution  of  the  wheel  to  which  the  pis- 
ton rod  is  attached  must  correspond  to  one 
stroke  of  the  piston,  it  follows  that  speed  of 
travel  will  depend  on  the  speed  of  the  piston, 
or  nnml>er  of  strokes  it  can  make  per  minute, 
bnt  that  it  is  also  &vored  by  use  of  large  driv- 
ing wheels.  Alter  many  fluctuations,  Amer- 
ican practice  has  recently  tended  to  the  adop- 
tion of  wheels  of  somewhat  less  diameter 
than  those  used  a  few  years  since.  Ammican 
locomotives  are  almost  invariably  outside- 
connected,  i,  «.,  have  their  cylinders  outside 
the  truck  or  engine  frame,  as  well  as  nearly 
or  quite  on  a  level  with  the  axles  of  the  driv- 
ing wheels.  There  are  but  two  general  types 
of  coDstrnction,  those  for  passenger  and  for 
flight  trains.  The  former  have  8  wheels,  4 
in  front  set  in  a  movable  frame,  the  bogie  or 
truck,  turning  on  a  central  pivot  to  allow  of 
running  on  curves  in  the  road,  and  4  larger 
ones  behind,  the  drivers,  or  driving  wheels,  of 
equal  size,  and  coupled  with  parallel  rods. 
The  freight  locomotives  are  on  10  wheels,  the 
leading  4  in  a  swivelling  truck,  and  the  0 
hack  wheels,  8  on  a  side,  coupled  as  drivers. 
American  locomotives  are  distinguished  also  by 
the  cab  or  house  at  the  back  end  to  protect  the 
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engineer  and  fireman,  with  glazed  opening  in 
front  to  afford  a  view  ahead,  and  by  uie  larger 
size  and  form  of  the  chimney  or  smoke  stack, 
a  cylinder  of  wire  net  within  an  inverted  cone, 
with  wire  net  and  baffle-plate  above  to  deflect 
sparks  into  the  intervening  space — an  arrange- 
ment specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  wood  as 
fuel,  and  called  the  spark-arrester.  Between 
the  cab  and  the  chimney  of  a  locomotive  ap- 
pear, also  above  the  boiler,  the  smaller  dome 
m  front  surmounted  with  the  steam  whistle, 
the  bell,  and  the  dome  proper.  The  "  cow- 
catcher" or  the  snow  plough  may  be  attached 
forward,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  track; 
and  in  front  of  the  chimney  is  also  affixed  a 
lamp  with  a  parabolic  reflector,  for  lighting 
t^e  track  in  advance>at  night.  The  "  tender," 
which  conveys  water  and  fuel,  is  a  smaller  car- 
riage next  the  locomotive,  and  on  4,  6,  or  8 
wheels,  arranged  in  two  trucks,  to  facilitate 
turning.  Its  back  and  sides  are  occupied  by 
the  water  tank,  in  horse-shoe  form,  holding 
from  800  to  1,000  gallons  of  water,  while  in 
the  hollow  of  this  is  stowed  the  fuel,  both  be- 
ing intended  for  some  16  to  80  or  more  miles 
run.  The  water  tank  communicates  through 
pipes,  connected  by  flexible  hosing  with  two 
small  liit-and-force  pumps,  worked  from  the 
piston  rod,  and  the  delivery  of  which  can  be 
regulated  so  aa  to  feed  continuously  or  at  in- 
tervals. From  the  upper  part  of  the  dome 
the  steam  pipe  opens  out,  descending  aoi  run- 
ning forward  within  the  upper  part  of  the 
boiler,  thence  emerging  witiiin  the  chimney, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  that  run 
down  and  open  each  into  the  valve  chest  of 
one  of  the  cylinders,  each  chest  lying  at  the 
inner  side  of  its  cylinder.  Sometimes  the 
dome  and  commencement  of  the  steam  pipe 
are  at  the  forward  end  of  the  boiler.  In  any 
case,  while  working,  the  chests  are  kept  filled 
with  steam  which  surrounds  the  valve — a  sin- 
gle slide  valve  moved  by  one  or  two  eccentrics 
and  rods  from  the  driving  axle — and  the  steam 
is  thus  continually  in  readiness  to  flow  into 
either  port  when  uncovered,  and  to  act  upon 
that  side  of  the  piston  corresponding.  (See 
Steam  Ehoinb,  II.)  The  steam  pipe  may  have 
in  it  a  throttle-valve,  under  control  of  die  en- 
(^neer,  through  a  lever  handle  and  links.  Thus 
the  governor  is  rendered  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
also  inapplicable.  From  length  of  passages, 
smallness  of  apertures,  failure  of  the  boiler  to 
keep  up  the  supply,  or  other  causes,  the  pres- 
sure the  steam  can  exert  at  and  on  the  piston 
is  always  less  than  that  it  has  within  the  boil- 
er; and  the  necessity  and  mode  of  obtaining 
draught  still  further  deduct  from  the  effective 

fressure.  The  double-cased  sides  of  the  fire 
ox,  a  space  of  2^  to  4  inches  within  which, 
directly  about  the  fire,  is  filled  with  water, 
and  the  small  flue  tubes  traversing  the  cylin- 
drical portion  of  the  boiler,  conveying  flame 
and  hot  air  toward  the  chimney,  and  sur- 
rounded with  water,  can  generate  steam  rap- 
idly and  of  very  high  pressure.    But  to  tms 


end,  the  fire  mnat  bum  briridy,  and  the  neated 
gases  escape  rapidly  through  the  flue  tubes, 
100  to  200  or  more  in  number,  to  the  chimney. 
To  secure  the  required  draught  through  these, 
the  exhaust  pipe  from  each  valve  chest  is  car- 
ried directly  into  the  chimney,  and  the  two 
are  united  in  a  pipe  called  the  blast  pipe, 
which  opens  at  a  little  height  by  a  contracted 
mouth.  The  forcible  and  rapidly  recurring 
puffs  of  the  waste  steam  discharged  from  the 
cylinders  out  of  this  pipe  into  the  chimney, 
carry  with  them  the  surrounding  body  of  air, 
and  create  a  partial  vacuum,  which  can  be 
supplied  only  by  the  consequent  rush  of  fresh 
air  through  the  grate,  the  fire,  and  the  flues. 
Kow,  the  contraction  of  the  blast  pipe  needftil 
to  secure  blast  unavoidably  keeps  back  some- 
what the  exhaust  steam,  and  so  results  in  a 
continued  back  pressure  against  the  piston, 
while  advancing  either  way  under  the  last  ad- 
mitted steam  charge ;  and  when  the  speed  of 
the  locomotive,  and  so  of  the  piston,  becomes 
very  great,  this  back  pressure  is  corresponding- 
ly increased  and  rendered  well  nigh  continuous. 
To  accomplish  successfully  by  use  of  the  slide 
valve  the  required  distribution  of  steam  in  the 
cylinders  (see  Steam  Ekoink,  IY.)  has  been 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  in  locomo- 
tive construction,  and  the  one  on  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
pended.. In  the  case  of  a  question  so  highly 
mathematical  and  technical  as  this,  nothing 
beyond  an  intimation  of  the  objects  sought 
and  of  the  means  employed  to  attain  them 
can  be  presented ;  the  reader  will  find  the  sub- 
ject fully  discussed  in  Mr.  D.  E.  Clark's  "  Rail- 
way Machinery"  (Glasgow  and  London,  1866). 
First,  the  valve  should  be  so  moved  as  to  ad- 
mit and  discharge  steam  when  the  piston  is  at 
or  near  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  half 
strokes ;  secondly,  the  valve  gear  ehoidd  ren- 
der a  variable  expansion,  or  ratio  of  cutting 
ofi',  practicable;  and  thirdly,  the  valve  gear 
must  be  capable  of  reversing  at  will  the  action 
on  the  piston,  so  as  to  reverse  the  movement 
of  the  engine  and  carriage.  Remembering 
that  the  diameter  of  the  crank  circle  equals 
tiie  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston ;  that  when 
the  crank  pin  and  piston  rod  are  in  the 
horizontal  aameter  of  the  crank  circle  the 
piston  is  at  beginning  or  end  of  stroke ;  that 
when  the  crank  pin  is  in  the  vertical  posi- 
tions the  piston  is  about  midway  in  either  half 
stroke ;  and  that  in  a  ff^neral  way  admission 
and  exhaust  should  begin  to  occur  about  the 
times  when  the  piston  begins  or  ends  a  half 
stroke ;  it  will  be  seen  that,  to  accomplish  the 
first  purpose,  the  valve  should  begin  to  open 
either  port  to  steam  and  the  other  to  exhaust 
about  the  time  when  the  crank  pin  and  rod  are 
in  the  horizontal  positions.  Kow,  remember- 
ing farther  that  an  eccentric  turning  on  an 
axle  is  essentially  itself  a  crank,  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  its  form  fh>m  the  centre  of 
motion  being  the  length  of  crank,  and  doable 
this  distance  being  the  diameter  of  this  cruik 
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«inle,  and  also  the  I«igth  of  tbe  throw  the 
TCToIatioa  of  the  eccentric  will  impart  to  itg 
rod ;  that  the  Talve  moving  either  way  from 
its  middle  position  will  be  jost  beginning  to 
nncorer  the  ports ;  and  that  it  will  be  in  sach 
poeitioa  when  the  centre  of  form  of  the  eo- 
eentric  is  in  the  vertical  positions  in  respect  to 
tiie  axle,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  a  single  ec- 
eeatiic  and  rod,  the  first  object  is  attuned  by 
letting  the  eccentric  so  that  its  radios  shall  be 
"  qnartering"  or  at  right  angl^  with  the  line 
of  ^e  orank  pin  from  the  same  axle.  Thns, 
tbe  gMieral  result  secored  is,  that  whenever 
the  crank  is  in  horizontal  position,  and  the  pis- 
ton at  b^^inning  or  end  of  stroke  has  its  slow- 
est movement,  the  eccentric  is  vertical,  and 
the  valve  In  middle  of  its  throw  has  the  most 
T^>id  movement,  as  required  for  duly  opening 
the  porta ;  and  otm  vtrta.  An  engine  moving 
athi^  speed,  say  88  miles  an  hoar,  or  1,098 
vards  a  minute,  the  driving  wheels  6  ft.  8  in. 
Li  diameter,  or  about  16  ft.  6  in.  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  nmnber  of  strokes  of  each  piston 
must  be  abdut  200,  and  of  separate  or  half 
rtrokea  400  per  minute ;  if  the  length  of  each 
be  18  inches,  this  gives  the  piston  an  average 
vdoeity  of  1 92  yards  per  minute,  or  10  feet  per 
second,  i.  ».,  more  than  three  times  the  usnal 
•peed  in  stationary  engines;  thns  it  will  appear 
Mw  important  is  ihe  proper  timing  of  the  steam 
ehaoges  within  the  cylinder,  and  how  nice 
mist  be  the  a4jnstment8  required  for  economi- 
es! and  perfect  working.    The  third  of  tbe 


oUeots  above  named  is,  with  any  method  of 
vuve  motion,  accomplished  by  means  of  a  re- 
versing handle  at  the  command  of  the  en- 
gineer, which  by  lever  and  links  is  made  to 
detach  the  eccentric  rod  or  reverse  its  action 
on  the  valve,  and  consequently  the  direction  of 
movement  of  the  crank  and  of  the  wheels.  This 
is  employed  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  arresting 
the  movement  of  the  engine  and  train  at  high 
speed,  or  for  the  purpose  of  backing  the  en- 
gine. The  second  of  the  three  objects  named 
above  is  that  which  has  presented  the  chief 
diflBcnlty.  The  outer  edges  of  a  slide  valve  de- 
termine the  times  of  admission  and  of  suppres- 
sion ;  the  inner,  the  times  of  release  and  compres- 
sion.   Outside  "  lap"  of  valve  conspires  with 


Fie.tL 
"lead"  to  secure  early  admission  of  steam  and 
early  and  efficient  release;  inside  lap  defers 
release  and  prolongs  expansion ;  while  inside 
clearance  shortens  both  expansion  and  compres- 
sion.   Thus,  these  three  elements,  tbe  lap,  lead, 
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ad  throiw  <A  tbe  valve,  control  the  distribution 
of  tiie  steam ;  ud  any  change  in  either  affects 
the  distribution  in  a  definable  way.  Tip  to  about 
IMS,  a  variety  of  complicated  expansion  gear 
for  locomotive  slide  valves  had  been  devised, 
tat  varyins  the  travel  'or  length  of  throw  of 
the  valve  daring  stroke,  and  hence  the  expan- 
sion ;  and  though  the  link  motion  then  intro- 
daeed  has  since  come  into  almost  universal  ase, 
yet  BDch  de'rices,  with  single  or  with  complex 
or  cut-off  slides,  have  continued  mnoe  to  be 
pnaented.  Of  the  link  motion,  the  simplest 
and  most  aatiafaot<»7  solation  of  tbe  problem, 
the  oonstmction  in  one  form  of  shifting  link  is 
Tepiuawited  in  fig.  0,  while  the  mode  of  action 
vol  be  better  onderstood  by  ud  of  the  dia- 
goun,  fi^  10.    In  the  figures,  •  r  is  the  valve 


rod,  which  by  a  stud  or  pin  within  the  link  can 
be  made  to  stand  at  different  heights  within 
it;  II  S&  the  link ;  e  is  the  fore  and  «'  the  back 
eccentric.  Jointly  giving  movement  to  the  link ; 
their  centre  of  motion  is  at  o,  their  centres  of 
form,  e,  0;  oe,oe  are  their  radii ;  /  is  the  fore 
and  i>  the  back  eccentric  rod,  the  relative  posi- 
tions appearing  reversed  in  the  two  figpires ;  0 
is  the  orank;  o  a  its  radius;  ar  a  a  half  revo- 
Intion  of  the  crank;  e  is  the  slide  valve;  pp 
are  the  steam  ports  and  E  the  exhaust,  to  the 
cylinder;  n  represents  the  reversing  link,  A  the 
reversing  lever;  bnt  the  mode  of  reversing  is 
better  shown  in  fig.  9,  in  which  il;  is  the  sup- 
porting link,  B  a  bent  lever,  with  counterpoise 
W ;  B  R  a  rod  from  the  lever  B  to  the  revers- 
ing' lever  or  handle,  L,  at  the  hand  of  the  eit 
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gineer.  Fig.  10  repreaents  the  shifting  Unk 
motion,  in  mid-cear,  at  begiiming  of  the  back 
stroke.  The  ongin  of  the  link  motion,  in  an 
impracticable  form  hovtfrer,  has  been  traced 
to  a  Mr.  Williams  of  Kewcastle;  it  was  worked 
oat  hj  Mr.  Howe,  and  applied  to  Stephenson's 
locomotives,  and  is  generallj  accredited  to 
Robert  Stephenson.  The  motion  attained  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  variable  eccentric.  If 
two  eccentrics  be  differently  set  on  the  same 
axle,  each  will  be  the  equivalent  of  a  crank, 
giving  to  its  rod  a  definite  throw  or  stroke 
equal  to  twice  the  eccentric  radius;  and  the 
movement  of  either  eccentric  in  any  part  of  its 
revolatioa  can  be  resolved  into  two  component 
motions,  tangential  and  radial  Now,  in  the 
link  motion,  two  eccentrics  have  their  centres 
of  form  in  nearly  opposite  directions  from  the 
same  axle  on  which  they  tarn,  and  their  rods, 
instead  of  attaching  to  the  valve  rod,  take  hold 
of  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  a  curved,  slot- 
ted link ;  the  valve  rod  by  a  stud  or  a  pin  within 
the  slot  can  be  so  shifted  as  to  be  worked  from 
eitiier  end  of  the  1'"^,  or  from  intermediate 

goints  in  its  length.  The  motion  of  the  link 
I  compounded  of  the  distinct  motions  of  the 
eccentrics,  which,  as  respectively  intended  to 
give  forward  and  backward  strokes,  are  called 
uie  fore  and  back  eccentrics.  The  motion  of 
each  eccentric  prevails  in  that  half  of  the  link 
to  which  it  is  oonpled,  the  motion  at  middle 
point  being  equally  composed  of  the  two ;  so 
that  the^horizontal  movement,  distance  of 
travel,  or  throw  which  the  link  will  impart  to 
the  valve  rod,  is  a  minimum  when  the  rod  is 
actuated  from  the  middle  of  the  link,  and  in- 
creases toward  the  extremities,  but  with  a 
movement  in  the  two  in  opposite  directions. 
The  link  is  shifted,  or  the  block  and  valve  rod 
pin  within  it,  by  means  of  the  reversing  lever 
at  the  hand  of  the  engineer ;  and  thus  various 
lengths  and  speeds  of  throw  of  the  same  valve 
are  secured  with  various  periods  of  admission, 
expansion,  and  release  of  steam.  Link  mo- 
tions are  thus  of  two  classes:  1,  the  stationary 
link  with  shifting  block ;  S,  the  shifting  link 
with  stationary  Mock.  With  these  the  results 
attained  slightly  differ;  and  beside,  the  prin- 
ciple, application,  and  effects  of  the  link  mo- 
tion are  capable  of  very  great  variation.  Usual 
dimensions  are,  to  give  to  the  valve  a  lap  of  1 
inch,  lead  i^^  inch ;  the  throw  of  each  eccentric, 
4i  inches ;  length  of  eccentric  rod,  64  inches ; 
length  of  the  link  l>etween  attachments  of  these 
rods,  12  inches ;  with  dimensions  of  the  sub- 
sidiary links  and  levers  in  the  proportions  re- 
qnired.  Then,  oertain  main  positions  of  the 
Imk  and  valve  rod,  as  secured  by  the  reversing 
lever,  are  as  follows : 
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strokes,  may  be  had.  This  the  shifting  link 
fails  to  give ;  the  lead  here  varies  with  the  ex- 
pansion, b^g  least  in  ftall  gear,  and  a  maxi- 
mum in  mid-gear;  but  it  may  be  made  the 
same  for  the  forward  and  back  strokes.  An 
admission  through  .76  =  i  stroke,  is  attended 
with  a  mean  enansion  of  16  per  cent.,  with 
release  at  .91  of  stroke ;  while  .60  admission 
pves  about  .80  expansion,  exhausting  at  30  =  f 
stroke.  The  least  attainable  percentage  of  ad- 
mission, with  the  different  forms  of  link,  varies 
from  .11  to  .17  of  stroke. — If,  in  an  engine  work- 
ing nnder  a  given  set  of  conditions,  including  • 
given  action  of  valve  gear,  the  boiler  cease  to 
snpply  the  number  of  cylinderfuls  of  steam  re- 
quired at  the  velocity,  the  pressure  on  the  pis- 
ton and  the  speed  proportionally  &11 ;  or  if  the 
ascent  of  grade  increase,  the  resistance  and 
work  being  greater,  the  piston  cannot  advanoe 
so  rapidly,  and  tiie  speed  again  falls,  unless  the 
power  of  the  boiler  suffice  to  raise  the  tendon 
of  the  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  if  while  the 
grade  remains  the  same  the  steam  pressure 
rises,  or  the  pressure  the  same  the  grade  di- 
-minishes,  the  engine  runs  faster,  and  until  the 
increasing  resistance  mounts  to  an  eqoilibriam 
with  the  power.  Thus  the  true  measure  and 
limit  of  power  of  the  locomotive  engine  are  in 
the  evaporative  power  of  the  boiler.  Bat  the 
calculations  of  power  and  speed  belong  to  the 
subject  and  works  of  railway  practice.  The 
following  table  presents  some  examples  of  the 
tractive  resistance  per  ton  gross  of  engine,  ten- 
der, and  train  on  a  level : 
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With  the  stationary  link  a  oonstant  lead,  through 


a  few  years  past,  the  rapid  improvement  and 
introduction  of  railway  locomotion  had  quite 
absorbed  the  attention  of  inventors,  and  the 
problem  of  steam  carriage  on  common  roads 
was  comparatively  neglected.  The  difBoultiea 
in  the  way  of  such  propulsion  of  vehicles,  more- 
over, remain  considerable.  In  the  great  exhi- 
bition of  18B1  there  was  but  one  locomotive 
for  common  roads  exhibited;  but  since  that 
time,  in  England,  no  fewer  than  9  varieties  of 
such  engines  have  attracted  attention,  some 
of  which  have  been  employed  for  agricultural 
or  for  carrying  purposes,  and  perhaps  the  most 
Buocessftal  of  wnieh  are  the  traction  engines 
of  Bray  and  Boydell.  Among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
J.  K'.  Fisher  has  thus  far  been  the  most  suo- 
oessftil.  He  bnilt  in  New  York  in  186S  a  small 
experimental  steam  carriage,  with  easy  springs. 
This,  on  the  Broadway  pavement,  in  night 
trials,  outran  horses;  but  it  had  not  st(«m 
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ooongh  for  oommon  roads.  He  has  now  (1862) 
nearly  completed  a  large  carriage;  and  four 
idf-propelliiig  fire  engines  of  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Lamed's  patent  (see  Fibb  EKaiNx)  have  been 
bailt,  so  liar  as  tiieir  locomotiTe  apparatus  is 
eonoemed,  on  his  plan.  These  all  have  springs 
of  great  flexibility,  and  yet  run  as  steadily  as 
or£naiy  carriages.  This  resnlt  is  attained  by 
using  radius  rods  to  hold  the  driving  axle  at  a 
.  oiwsta&t  distance  from  the  en^e  shaft,  which 
leToIres  in  fixed  bearings  in  the  main  frame, 
•Uowing  the  axle  to  swing  or  to  rise  and  fall, 
paralld  rods  being  introduced  to  transmit  the 
power.  The  pardlel  and  radius  rods  termi- 
nate in  ball  and  socket  joints ;  and  the  lateral 
swing  ia  limited  by  a  transrerse  radius  rod  held 
by  a  firing.  By  these  several  methods,  not 
<mly  are  the  necessary  lateral  movement  and 
flenire  doe  to  roughness  of  roads  allowed,  bat 
also  the  rolling  or  oscillation  of  the  carriage, 
withont  twist  of  the  frame,  or  interfering 
with  the  accurate  transmission  of  the  power  to 
the  driving  wheels.  Of  the  steam  fire  engines, 
the  ctylinders  are  of  7^  inches  diameter  and  14 
indies  stroke;  the  valves  operated  by  a  station- 
iiy  link  with  reversing  lever,  and  securing  ex- 
ftaaon  in  any  desired  degree.  The  power  is 
derived  from  Lee  and  Larned's  annular  steam 
iioiler.  The  speed  of  steam  carriages  on  good 
oommon  roads  has  been  made  to  reach  80  miles 
per  hoar  fbr  short  distances,  and  for  Jonmeya 
of  three  miles  20  miles  per  hour. — Steaic  Nat- 
i&ATiox.  Paddle  wheels,  propelled  by  wind- 
lasses tamed  by  men,  or  by  animal  power,  were 
to  some  extent  in  use  in  the  war  gaUeys  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Romans ;  it  is  unoertain 
whether  they  afforded  any  essential  advantt^ 
over  the  nse  of  oars.  Eveh  if  Blasoo  de  Garay, 
mentioned  in  treating  of  the  steam  engine,  ao- 
eomplished  what  has  been  claimed,  the  entire 
abandonment  of  his  project  shows  that  it  must 
hare  been  nnsatisfactory  ;  so  that  he  can  in  no 
way  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  steam 
navigation.  The  attempts  made  in  England  and 
France,  prior  to  1780,  led  to  no  result.  Jona- 
than Hails  in  1736  described  a  method  of  pro- 
pulsion by  a  stem  wheel  acted  upon  by  an  atmoa- 
pheric  engine;  but  he  is  not  known  to  have  put 
hia  plan  in  practice.  In  France,  fi-om  1774  to 
1796,  the  count  d'Auxiron,  the  brothers  F^rier, 
tile  marqois  de  Jouffroy,.and  M.  des  Blanos 
■sveraily  oonstmcted  and  tried  boats  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  none  of  which  were  snccess- 
fiiL  In  1786  John  Fitch,  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
pelled by  a  very  small  engine,  cylinder  one 
ineb  in  diameter,  a  skiff  at  fJEiir  speed ;  and  in 
the  same  year,  by  a  12-inch  cylinder,  a  boat  on 
the  Delaware,  the  speed  however  being  in  this 
ease  very  dow.  In  1787  Bamsey,  of  Virginia, 
itt^ned  a  speed  of  at  least  8  miles  an  hour  on 
the  Potomac,  by  reaction  of  water  taken  in  at 
te  bow  of  his  boat  by  a  steam  en^e  and 
ftned  oat  at  the  stem ;  he  tried  this  plan  in 
Eb^and  in  1798,  making  4  miles  an  hour. 
Kteh's  boat  of  larger  size,  placed  on  the  Dela- 
vate  in  1790,  and  making  regular  trips  throngh 
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the  season,  at  an  average  of  7^  miles  an  hour, 
did  not  still  lead  to  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  steam  propulsion;  though  this  dear- 
sigbted  pioneer  predicted  the  navigation  by 
such  means  not  only  of  the  western  waters  of 
America,  but  also  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Thus, 
the  actual  moving  of  boats  by  steam  certainly 
occurred  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  France, 
before  the  trials  of  Miller  and  others  in  Scot- 
land, on  which  latter,  however,  the  En^ish 
endeavor  to  found  their  claim  to  priority.  Pat- 
rick Miller  and  William  Symington,  in  1788, 
propelled  on  Dalswinton  loch  twin  or  double 
pleasure  boats,  by  means  of  a  paddle  wheel 
placed  between  them,  and  by  an  engine  with 
a  4-inoh  cylinder,  attEiining  5  miles  an  honr. 
With  a  larger  engine,  in  1789,  they  navigated 
the  Forth  and  Olyde  canal,  at  a  rate  of  6  to  7 
miles  an  hoar ;  but  owing  to  iosufSciency  in 
the  machinery,  they  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don Airther  attempts.  In  1796  John  Fitch 
moved  a  small  boat  on  the  Collect  pond,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  by  a  small  engine  and  a 
worm  or  propeller  screw  projecting  from  the 
stem  of  the  boat;  this  being,  probably,  the 
-first  employment  of  the  screw  for  propulsion. 
In  the  same  year  a  work  was  published  in 
Florence,  claiming  that  an  Italian,  Serapino 
Serrati,  had  suooessftiUy  propelled  a  boat  by 
steam  on  the  Arno ;  if  this  be  true,  still  no 
farther  practical  result  followed  upon  it  in 
that  qn^ter.  Meanwhile,  Robert  Fulton  was 
in  England  and  in  France,  and,  if  not  previoos- 
ly  interested  in  steam  propoMon,  became  so 
upon  inspection  of  Dr.  Oartwright's  steam 
barge,  and  Earl  Stanhope's  boat  with  dnok- 
feet  paddles  under  the  quarters,  neither  of 
which  however  proved  snccessful.  In  1798 
the  le^slatnre  of  New  York  granted  to  Chan- 
cellor B.  R.  Livingston  of  that  state,  who  had 
been  experimenting  with  steam  for  boats,  the 
right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  state  by 
steam  for  20  years;  and  though  he  failed  to 
satisfy  the  condition  of  the  grant  by  propel- 
ling a  boat  4  miles  per  hour  within  the  year, 
the  grant  was  in  1808  renewed,  and  the  time 
of  fhlfllment  extended  to  1806,  and  afterward 
to  1607.  In  1801  Mr.  Symington  completed  for 
Lord  Dundas  a  steamboat,  me  Charlotte  Don- 
das,  its  engine  having  a  horizontal  cylinder  of 
22  inches  diameter  and  4  feet  stroke ;  this  made, 
with  boats  to  140  tons  burden  in  tow,  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  8^  miles  per  hour ;  bat 
a  pregndioe  excited  by  its  washing  the  banks  of 
the  canal  compelled  its  abandonment.  About 
1799,  Mr.  Livingston  meeting  with  Fulton  in 
Paris,  they  became  together  interested  in  pro- 
jects for  steam  propulsion,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  jealousy  of  Des  Blancs,  made  at  least 
two  experiments  on  the  Seine  previous  to  1804, 
neither  of  which  succeeded.  The  breaking  in 
tJie  middle  and  sinking  of  their  boat  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  weight  of  the  engine,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  led  to  Fulton's  subseqaent  in- 
troduction of  the  strong  and  light  firaming  in- 
tended to  uphold  the  weight  of  large  engines. 
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whidh  is  one  of  tibe  ohoracterislio  exoellenoes 

of  American  Bteamboats.  It  waa  in  1804  that 
Oliver  Evans,  at  Philadelphia,  propeUed  his 
steam  dredging  machine,  the  Ornotor  Amphib- 
olis,  upon  wheels  on  land,  and  subsequently 
by  a  paddle  wheel  upon  the  water.  In  the 
same  year  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
propelled  in  the  waters  about  New  York  a 
small  boat  by  means  of  an  engine,  the  steam 
for  which  was  famished  by  a  very  small  tubu- 
lar boiler,  the  power  being  applied  by  means 
of  a  form  of  screw  also  invented  by  him,  and 
substantially  that  most  approved  at  the  present 
(lay.  Fulton,  meanwhile,  had  again  visited 
England  and  Scotland,  inspecting  in  the  latter 
country  one  of  Symington's  later  boats,  and 
receiving  from  him  information  respecting  its 
construction  and  working.  Betuming  to  New 
York  in  1806,  be  commenced  at  once  building, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Livingston,  a  steam- 
boat for  use  upon  the  Hudson.  This  boat,  the 
Olermont,  was  of  160  tons  burden,  180  ft.  long,  18 
ft.  wide,  and  7  ft  deep.  She  was  provided  with 
an  engine  from  the  establishment  of  Boulton  and 
Watt,  with  a  single  cylinder  2  ft.  in  diameter 
and  of  4  ft.  stroke ;  boiler  20  ft.  long,  7  ft.  deep, 
and  8  ft.  broad.  The  diameter  of  the  paddle 
wheels  was  15  ft.,  the  boards  4  ft.  long,  and 
dipping  2  ft.  in  the  water.  On  the  morning 
of  Aug.  7,  1807,  Fulton  with  a  few  friends  and 
mechanics,  and  6  passengers,  and  leaving  on 
the  shore  an  incredulous  and  jeering  crowd, 
stiffted  for  Albany.  The  distance,  ISO  miles, 
be  made  at  a  speed  of  nearly,  and  on  his  return 
of  full,  6  miles  an  hour.  As  the  speed  was  still 
less  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  boat  was 
lengthened  to  140  ft.  keel,  and,  being  other- 
wise altered,  was  early  in  the  year  1808  placed 
for  regular  trips  on  the  Hudson  between  the 
cities  sJready  named.  By  tracing  thus  far  the 
history  of  steam  propulsion  on  water,  we  find 
that  Fulton  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  steam  navigation,  nor  indeed  the 
inventor  of  mechanism  for  such  navigation ; 
but  the  credit  belonging  to  Fulton  is  that  of 
'having  been  the  first  successfully  to  cross  the 
chasm  from  mere  attempts  to  positive  achieve- 
ment— the  man  through  whose  enei^y  and  skill 
was  first  secured  that  combination  of  means 
which  rendered  navigation  by  steam  at  onoe 
practicable  and  profitable.  Very  properly, 
therefore,  do  the  committee  of  the  first  London 
exhibition,  1 861,  say:  " Many  persons,  in  va- 
rious countries,  claim  the  honor  of  having  first 
invented  small  boats  propelled  by  steam ;  but 
it  is  to  the  undaunted  perseverance  and  exer- 
tions of  the  American  Fulton  that  is  due  the 
everlasting  honor  of  having  produced  this  rev- 
olution, both  in  naval  architecture  and  naviga- 
tion." Within  a  brief  period  after  the  first  trip 
of  the  Oermont,  Mr.  Stevens  launched  his 
boat,  the  Phoenix ;  but  as  Fulton's  success  had 
secured  the  right  to  navigation  of  the  waters 
of  New  York,  R.  L.  Stevens,  son  of  the  former, 
boldly  took  this  boat  round  to  FhUadelphia  by 
■ea,  this  being  indisputably  the  first  instance  of 


ocean  steam  navigation.    (See  Snvras.)   Ba 
also  greatly  improved  the  speed  of  his  boats, 
attaining  in  1814  to  18|  nules  an  honr.    In 
1812  the  first  regular  passenKer  steamer  in 
Britain,  the  Comet,  built  for  Henry  Bell,  ap- 
peared on  the  waters  of  the  Clyde.    This  ves- 
sel was  of  40  ft.  keel,  10^  ft;,  beam,  26  tons 
burden,  and  3  horse  power ;  her  speed  was  6 
miles  on  hour.    In  1814  Boulton  and  Watt  first 
applied   two    condensing  engines,  connected 
with  the  shaft  by  cranks  placed  on  it  at  right 
angles,  in  a  steamer  to  run  upon  the  Clyde.  Tma 
plan  has  since  become  for  boats  of  larger  size  a 
very  general  one.    In  1818  the  SavanntA,  a 
New  York  built  ship,  with  side  wheels,  and 
propelled  by  steam  and  sails,  crossed  the  At- 
lantio  to  St.  Petersburg  eta  Liverpool,  reaching 
the  latter  place  direct  from  New  York  in  26 
days,  and  returning  in  safety.    Although  this 
was  the  first  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  stegm, 
yet  as  the  ship  had  but  small  engines,  and  was 
unsnited  to  the  risks  of  sach  a  voyage,  the 
event  scarcely  demonstrated,  the  practicability 
of  ocean  steam  navigation.     The  first  regular 
passages  were  made  by  the  Sirius  and  Great 
Western  in  1838,  the  former  making  the  trip 
from  London  to  New  York  in  17  days,  and 
the  latter  from  Bristol  to  New  York  in  16 
dam    In  1811  Fulton  and  Livingston  estab- 
lisned  a  ship  yard  at  Pittsburg,  and  built  an 
experimental  boat,  the  Orleans,  the  first  ever 
placed  on  our  western  waters.    This  boat  bad 
stem  wheel  and  masts;  her  first  trip  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  was  made  in  the 
winter  of  1812.    This  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  successful  application  of  the  stem  whed, 
now  in  very  general  use  on  the  western  riv- 
ers, especially    for  -boats    of   light   draught 
(See  also  Ship.)    Of  the  best  class  of  American 
river  steamers,  a  good  example  is  the  New 
World,  built  in  1847,  of  1,400  tons,  and  placed 
on  the  Hudson  between  New  York  and  Albany. 
Her  engines  were  built  by  the  firm  of  T.  F. 
Seoor  and  co.,  condensing,  of  76  inches  diameter 
and  16  ft.  stroke,  provided  with  double  balance 
valves  and  Stevens's  cutoflf,  worked  by  the 
usual  eccentrics,  lifter  rods,  and  rock  shafts 
with  their  levers ;  the  two  boilers  being  circu- 
lar, and  with  single  return  fines.    Of  this  boat 
the  length  is  876  ft.;  breadth,  86  ft,  over 
guards  69  ft. ;  depth  of  hold,  10  ft.  6  in. ;  the 
average  speed  of  ran,  landings  not  included,  is 
l&i  miles  per  hour.    The  steamers  City  of  Bos- 
ton and  City  of  New  York,  running  on  Long 
Island  sound,  embody  a  more  recent  style,  in 
some  respects,  of  construction  and  of  propelliog 
machinery ;  their  engines  are  from  the  Novelty 
iron  works,  New  York,  hull  by  Sneeden  and  co. 
The  Daniel  Drew,  running  upon  the  Hudson, 
has  recently  made,  on  a  trial  trip,  a  speed  of 
22  miles  per  hour.  The  successftal  introduction 
of  the  screw  was  through  the  experiments  of 
Oapt.  Ericsson  and  F.  P.  Smith,  on  the  Thames, 
in  1887.    The  speed  attained,  with  a  large  sliip 
in  tow,  and  against  tide,  was  4^  knots  on  hour. 
The  next  screw  vessel,  the  Bobert  Stockton. 
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bmlt  in  1839  for  an  Ameriom  gentietnan,  was 
liao  aaecessfiil;  while  the  sncoesa  of  the  Archi- 
medes, in  1840,  of  S33  tons  and  80  horse  power, 
vas  BO  great  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Kngllsh   admiralty;    and  from  this  time  the 
screw  advanced  rapidly  into  favor,  employed 
d&er  as  eole  or  aa  aturiliary  means  of  propol- 
«on  fbr  men-of-war  or  fast-sailing  merchant 
vessels. — ^Many  peculiarities  in  the  constmotion 
of  marine  engines,  their  accessories,  working, 
and  forms  of  boilers,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  treating  of  the  steam  engine.    To 
eombine  the  three  things  requisite  in  a  steam 
vessel,  the  ship,  the  engines  and  boilers,  and 
the  wheels  or  otlier  propeller,  each  of  which  is 
in  itself  a  complex  study,  is  one  of  the  most 
fifficnlt  problems  of  modern  engineering,  de- 
manding in  the  highest  degree  theoretical  at- 
tainments and    practical  skill.      The  marine 
steam  engine  is  necessarily  made  as  light,  com- 
pact, and  at  the  same  time  as  economical  of 
liiel  as  possible.    One  of  its  oldest  varieties,  the 
side  lever  form,  is  still  in  nse  in  some  of  the 
largest  paddle  steamers,  among  them  those  of 
Ae  Chmard  line.    Although  it  has  many  ad- 
vantages, yet,  in  view  of  the  value  of  space  and 
we%ht  in  merchant  and  passenger  steamers,  it 
a  probable  that  the  lighter  and  more  compact 
£rect-acting  forms  of  engine,  though  more  ex- 
pensive in  working,  are  in  the  totd  more  eco- 
nomical. The  screw  propeller,  or  screw,  which 
is  the  means  of  propulsion  in  those  vessels 
named  from  this  circnmstanoe  screw  steamers 
or  propellers,  consists  in  its  simplest  form  of  a 
very  strong  metallic  plate,  standing  edgewise 
on  a  cylinder  or  shaft,  and  winding  round  it 
like  the  blade  of  an  auger,  or  of  two  or  more 
blades  or  vanes,  forming  parts  of  such  spirals. 
The  shaft  is  made  very  strong,  continued  with- 
in the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  intended  to  revolve. 
The  screw  or  blades  are  upon  that  part  of  it 
projecting  trtna  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  space 
fivr  the  tnming  of  the  blades  is  allowed  by  a  ver- 
tical oblong  recess  in  the'keel  and  stern,  just 
before  tiie  rudder.    The  position  of  the  sh^  is 
soeh  that  the  screw  shall  usually  be  wholly 
Ribnierged ;  and  upon  the  portion  of  the  shaft 
within  the  hold  one  or  more  engines  are  made 
to  act,  either  by  cranks  formed  on  the  shaft, 
or  by  means  of  geared  wheels.  The  use  of  such 
wheela  admits'  of  a  slow  speed  of  piston  with  a 
kigfa  speed  of  the  screw ;  while  on  the  other 
hud  these  wheels  are  necessarily  cumbrous, 
tbeir  wooden  teeth  are  liable  to  be  "  stripped  "  or 
tir«Aen  off  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  sea  upon 
the  Borew,  and  they  are  unavoidably  attended 
vitli  a  load  and  disagreeable  rumbling  noise. 
Teaada  of  considerable  draught  admit  of  a  diam- 
eter and  pitch  of  screw  sofBcient  for  propulsion, 
vMioat  nsdne  speed  of  the  piston  and  without 
Rearing.    In  the  best  marine  engines  the  de- 
oneCioa  fbr  friotion,  the  working  of  valves, 
pomps,  ico.,  from  the  indicated  or  gross  horse 
power,  in  order  to  find  the  effective  or  avail- 
able propulsive  power,  may  be  taken  as  usu- 
aQy  aoont  S6  per  cent.     To  increase  the  linear 


advance  of  a  screw  against  the  water,  which 
corresponds  with  a  given  rate  of  turn  called 
the  "  pitch,"  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
screw  most  be  increased ;  and  as  the  pitch  best 
for  effect  is  limited  by  the  diameter  of  the 
screw,  and  this  by  the  draught,  and  as  for  each 
revolution  of  the  screw  two  journeys  of  the 
piston  are  allowed,  the  time,  and  hence  the 
stroke,  is  necessarily  short ;  the  disadvantages 
are,  the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  dead 
points,  a  proportionately  greater  loss  of  steam 
m  filling  the  passages  to  the  cylinder,  and  a 
narrower  limit  to  the  employment  of  expansive 
working.  Still  in  most  marine  engines,  wheth- 
er for  paddles  or  screws,  steam  is  worked  ex- 
pansively, though  seldom  to  the  same  extent  as 
m  land  en^nes;  the  best  results  being  secured 
when  the  cylinder  is  surrounded  both  with 
jacket  and  clothing,  or  the  steam  sufBciently 
superheated.  In  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
preventing  accumulation  of  saline  matters  in 
the  boilers  of  sea-going  vessels,  with  consequent 
raising  of  the  boiling  point  and  tendency  to 
scale  within  the  boilers,  it  is  now  the  usual 
practice  to  blow  off  the  r^nisite  quantity  of 
brine  continuously,  and  from  the  surface  as 
well  as  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  in  due  pro* 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  feed  waiter  admitted, 
so  as  to  keep  the  water  at  that  degree  of  satu- 
ration found  by  experience  to  l>e  attended  with 
little  or  no  deposit.  The  density  of  the  brine 
is  known  either  by  the  hydrometer,  or  by  in- 
struments for  the  purpose  termed  salinometers. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  troublesome 
tendencies  of  a  boiler  is  that  known  as  prim- 
ing, as,  beside  the  g^eat  loss  of  heat  and  of 
steam  pressure  occasioned  by  it,  it  may  also 
cause  tLe  bret&ing  down  of  tiie  engine  by  the 
shock  of  the  piston  on  the  incompressible  fluid 
in  the  cylinder.  Bemedies  resorted  to  are,  the 
increase  of  raze  of  the  steam  chest,  increased 
height  of  the  steam  pipe  orifice  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  sometimes  the  adding 
of  tallow  to  the  water  in  the  boiler.  By 
the  throttle-valve  of  marine  engines,  the  flow 
of  steam  to  the  engines  is  usually  regulated 
or  djut  off  by  hand.  The  ordinary  vertical 
form  of  governor  is  of  course  wholly  inappli- 
cable, through  the  pitdiing  and  rolling  to  which 
the  ship  is  liable.  But  in  a  heavy  sea,  one  wheel 
or  the  screw  being  sometimes  lifted  quite  out 
of  the  water,  the  engme  begins  to  "race,"  i.e., 
to  fly  off  at  very  high  velocity,  the  liability  to 
this  result  being  greater  with  screw  than  with 
paddle  steamers ;  and  in  such  case  an  automatio 
and  prompt-Bctdng  substitute  for  the  hand  be- 
comes very  desirable.  The  desideratum  in  these 
cases  has  recently  been  supplied  by  S  or  4  dif- 
ferent contrivances.  The  earliest  of  these  were 
Silver's  "  momentum-wheel  governor,"  and  his 
"four-ball "  or  "  balanced  governor ;"  these  in- 
struments act  equally  well  in  any  position.  The 
same  result  is  secured  in  a  more  recent  inven- 
tion. Porter's  "marine  governor,"  with  sus- 
pended and  balanced  balls,  acting  by  compres- 
sion, aooording  to  speed,  of  a  spiral  spring.    In 
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all  these  forms  it  is  tme  that  the  remedr  mturt 
be  applied  after  the  evil  has  begnn  to  derelop 
itself.  Jensen,  of  Oopenhagen,  has  accordingly 
attempted  to  prodnce  a  prompt  and  perfect 
marine  governor,  by  admitting'  the  water  of 
the  sea  to  rise  in  two  small  cylinders  directly 
through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  screw  or  wheels;  pistons 
moving  on  and  with  the  water  in  these  cylin- 
ders, are  made  by  levers  to  control  the  steam 
valves;  and  thus  the  irregular  immersion  of 
the  vessel  itself  is  caosed  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  steam  to  the  engines. — Paddle  wheels  are 

fenerally  of  two  kinds,  those  with  common  or 
zed,  and  those  with  feathering  floats.  Wheels 
with  fixed  floats,  when  a  vessel  is  anchored  or 
is  yet  moving  slowly,  act  at  great  disadvan- 
tage; since  those  entering  the  water  strike  it 
oUiquely,  and  waste  mudi  of  the  power  in  a 
tendency  to  lift  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  instead 
of  propelling  it,  and  those  leaving  the  water 
lift  much  dead  weight  in  the  form  of  back  wa- 
ter. But  when  the  vessel  has  acquired  fair  or 
nq>id  speed,  its  very  motion  largely  overcomes 
these  difScnlties,  and  the  dip  of  each  float  into 
the  water,  and  its  withdrawal  out  of  it,  virtu- 
ally occur  nearly  edgewise,  the  efiect  being 
nmUar  to  the  "feathering"  of  an  oar  by  the 
rower.  But  with  a  paddle  wheel  badly  pro- 
portioned, immersed  too  deeply  in  the  water, 
or  attached  to  a  slow  boat,  the  unfavorable 
action  above  referred  to  is  largely  experienced. 
By  making  the  floats  movable  about  horizontal 
axes  through  the  middle,  and  controlling  their 
position  by  a  second  wheel,  set  eccentrically 
to  the  paddle  wheel,  as  well  as  in  other  ways, 
they  are  made  to  feather  on  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  water.  By  such  arrangement  the  speed 
has  been  increased,  and  the  vibration  due  to 
the  movement  of  the  wheels  greatly  reduced. 
The  excess  of  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  above 
that  of  the  vessel,  called  the  slip,  is  in  favora- 
ble droumstanoes  about  ^  the  speed  of  the  lat- 
ter; feathering  wheels  have  less  slip.  As, 
in  the  screw,  one,  two,  or  three  threads  are 
readily  placed  within  the  distance  of  a  single 
coil,  we  have  thus  single-threaded  screws, 
double-threaded,  and  so  on.  The  distance  to 
which  the  screw  would  enter  a  solid  during  a 
ringle  revolution,  is  of  course  the  distance  or 
length  of  one  complete  turn ;  and  this  is  the 
measure  already  named  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
But  since,  worked  in  water,  the  medium  gives 
way  in  part  before  it,  the  screw  does  not  ad- 
vance the  full  amount  of  its  pitch,  and  this  de- 
ficiency is'  called  the  slip  of  the  screw.  Sup- 
posing the  screw  cut  into  portions  by  planes  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  these  would  be  the 
vanes  or  blades;  and  according  as  the  screw 
was  two-threaded  or  three-threaded,  two  or 
three  of  these  would  stand  opposite  each  other. 
This  form,  in  which  each  blade  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  complete  pitch,  is  that  now  com- 
monly in  use.  What  is  called  negative  slip  in 
propeller  screws,  is  that  result  in  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  drawing  by  the  ship  of  a  wake  or 


onrrent  after  it,  the  screw  acting  in  this  onrrent 
causes  the  vessel  to  advance  faster  than  ^e 
blades  of  the  screw  at  the  same  moment  are 
entering  the  water  or  wt>uld  enter  a  solid 
surrounding  them.  Owing  to  the  current, 
however,  the  real  slip  is  not  apparent.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  comparatilve  value  for  propulsion 
of  paddle  wheels  and  screws,  it  may  be  said  that 
when  both  are  in  their  best  trim,  and  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  vessels  and  the  engines,  they, 
are  about  equally  e£Scient.  The  screw,  how-' 
ever,  in  ordinary  weather,  is  apt  to  have  a  more 
uniform  immersion  and  action ;  while  a  great 
disadvantage  of  its  use  is  the  increased  speed 
which  must  be  given  to  the  engines. 

STEARIC  ACID  (Gr.  m-rop,  tallow),  a  fat^ 
aoid  obtuned  fW>m  mutton  suet,  and  other  ftto 
that  contain  stearine,  by  the  process  described 
in  Oaitdu.  voL  iv.  p.  806;  symbol,  HO,Cn 
HiiOi.  When  recrystallized  from  ether,  un- 
til the  fusing  point  becomes  constant  at  169°, 
and  slowly  cooled,  the  acid  forms  beantifal, 
colorless,  transparent,  rhombic  plates;  these 
melt  into  a  colorless  oil,  tasteless  and  without 
odor,  and  when  quickly  cooled  the  substance 
concretes  in  s  white  crystalline  mass,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  forms  with  hot 
alcohol  a  solution  having  aoid  reaction.  It  is' 
the  material  of  the  so  c^ed  stearine  candles. 
Stearic  acid  exists  in  fats  in  combination  with 
glycerine,  forming  stearine,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  saponification.  (See  Gltoebhii.) 
It  combines  with  numerous  bases,  and  forms 
wiUi  diem  both  acid  and  neutral  salts,  called 
stearates.  Stearate  of  soda  is  the  basis  of  or- 
dinary hard  soap ;  stearate  of  lead  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  common  lead  plaster. 

STEARNS,  a  central  co.  of  Minnesota,  bound- 
ed £.  by  the  Missisappi,  and  drained  by  Sank 
river  and  lake;  area,  1,879  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 4,606.  A  portion  of  tiie  county  is  prairie, 
but  the  W.  part  is  mountainous.  There  are  nu- 
merous lakes  and  streams.    Capital,  St.  Cloud. 

STEATITE,  or  SotiPSTOKX,  a  compact  varie- 
ty of  the  mineral  species  talc,  consisting  of  sili- 
ca 62.14,  magnesia  82.92,  and  water  4.94  per 
cent.,  being  a  hydrous  sjlicate  of  magnesia.  It 
occurs  in  massive  beds  among  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  often  associated  with  serpentine.  The 
stone  is  distinguished  by  its  soft  and  unifonn 
texture,  which  admits  of  its  being  cut  by  the 
knife  or  saw,  especially  when  freshly  quartied, 
and  also  by  its  property  of  withstanding  in- 
tense heat.  Its  colors  are  coarse  gray  and 
grayish  green,  sometimes  yellowiah;  the  tex- 
ture generally  granular;  lustre  doll;  specific 
gravity  2.66  to  2.8 ;  structure  compact,  some- 
times lamellar ;  and  to  the  touch  it  is  greasy 
like  soap.  When  crystalline  or  in  thru  and 
flexible  folies  of  pearj^  lustre,  it  is  commonly 
known  as  talc,  of  which  the  sabstance  employ- 
ed under  the  name  of  French  chalk  for  remov- 
ing grease  spots  is  a  variety.  Meerschaum  is 
another  vanety.  The  uses  of  soapstone  are 
numerous,  and  beds  of  it  fiimishing  large 
blocks  unmixed  with  other  substances  are  val- 
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uble.  Sach  are  found  at  Orafton,  Athens, 
Weitfield,  and  Uarlborongb,  Yt ;  at  Franoee- 
town,  Pelham,  Keene,  and  other  towns  in  New 
Hampshire ;  «^  Middlefleld,  Ohester,  and  other 
pjaeea  in  Maaiaohnaetts ;  between  Baltimore 
and  'Washington  in  Maryland ;  in  London  oo., 
Va.,  Gnilfora  co.,  N.  0.,  and  numerous  other 
■fitam  nnworked  on  the  range  of  the  metamor- 
]Aie  rodca  through  the  southern  stateg.— The 
rotk.  is  sawed  into  slabs  and  used  for  iambs  for 
fireplaees,  for  lining  stores,  or  for  uie  whole 
itorau  After  bdng  heated  it  takes  a  good  pol- 
Mk  and  asBomes  an  apple-peen  color.  It  is 
also  tamed  in  lathes  for  various  articles,  and  is 
bored  ISor  water  pipes;  formerly  it  was  much 
used  for  inkstandB.  The  rizSng  rollers  in  oot- 
tOD  fiMtories  are  made  of  sot^Mtone,  for  which 
it  is  espedallf  adapted  from  not  being  affected 
by  aoids  nor  liable  to  change  of  form  by  vary- 
ing temperatnres;  the  rollers  are  somethnes 
4i  fiaet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter.  The 
stone  has  been  pulverized  to  be  used  with 
aOter  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  poroe- 
Uba;  it  makes  the  biscuit  semi-transparent, 
bat  brittle.  The  powder  is  especially  nsefol  as 
a  hibiiaant  for  the  journals  of  heavy  wheels, 
and  is  also  used  as  a  polishing  material  fbr  ser- 
'  pentjne,  alabaster,  &o.  It  is  the  basis  of  oos- 
metie  powders'  and  of  certain  crayons.  The 
■potted  steatite,  out  into  cameos  and  oaldned, 
aasnmea  an  onyx  aspect.  The  softer  Tarieties 
make  excellent  stopmrs  for  the  chemical  appa- 
ntna  used  in  distilling  or  subliming  corrosive 
vapors.  By  the  Amerioaa  aborigmes  soap- 
stone  waa  found  to  be  a  convenient  and  useM 
mabnial  for  culinary  utensils,  and  many  of  the 
andcnt  relics  now  met  with  are  of  this  easily 
carved  at<Kie.  The  Chinese  have  employed  it 
so  gen««Uy  for  their  idols  and  other  figures 
oonnected  with  their  religious  rites,  that  it  has 
acmetimea  been  known  as  the  "  figure  stone." 

STEEL,  a  variety  of  iron,  distinguished  for 
the  extrwufr  and  varying  degrees  of  hardness 
of  which  it  ia  snsoeratible)  and  for  possessing  at 
tlw  aame  time  the  msible  property  of  cast  iron 
and  tiie  malleability  and  welding  property  of 
wrought  iron.  Some. notice  of  it  has  already 
been  given  under  laoir,  and  some  of  its  most  re- 
oarlcable  properties  are  treated  in  the  article 
DAMjkaaam  Bi-asxs.  In  composition  it  holds  a 
I^aae  intermediate  between  wrought  or  malle- 
aUe  iron  and  oast  iron;  the  first  being  simply 
inm;  steel,  iron  with  1  to  H  per  cent  of  car- 
bon ;  and  oast  iron  containing  about  4  per  cent. 
of  eaxton.  As  tlie  proportion  of  carbon  in  steel 
iaereaaaa,  the  mebu  approaches  cast  iron  in  its 
propertiea,  becoming  hiard  and  brittle,  and  in- 
ereaaing  in  Aisibility;  but  with  diminishing 
fvoportionB  of  carbon  it  assumes  more  and 
aiora  of  the  softness,  toudbness,  and  mallea- 
VSEtf  of  wrought  iron.  Those  steels  of  the 
fimser  diaraoter  are  designated  as  high,  and 
thoae  of  the  latter  as  low  or  mild.  Other  sub- 
ituess  beaide  oarbon,  that  are  sometimes  pres- 
•at  to  a  vety  onall  amount,  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  imparities;  although  some  of  them 


exercise  an  importaat,  and  it  may  be  at  times 
a  useful,  influence  upon  the  properties  of  the 
metal  in  its  application  to  special  purposes. 
Nitrogen,  according  to  Pro£  B.  Marchand,  is  al- 
ways present  to  the  amonnt  of  about }  per  cent, 
associated  with  about  8  times  as  much  carbon. 
In  iron  nitrogen  is  found  by  Schauf  b&uti  in 
proportions  varying  from  0.633  to  1.2  per  cent, 
m  white  pig ;  and  in  all  the  processes  of  pro- 
dudng  steel,  as  aflSrmed  by  Tti.  C.  Sinks  m  a 
paper  read  before  the  society  of  arts  in  1867, 
nitrogen  in  some  form  must  be  present — The 
following  are  some  of  the  properties  of  steeL 
When  broken  it  exhibits  in  the  fracture  a  gray- 
ish color,  lighter  than  that  of  iron;  itsstmoture 
is  granular,  and  in'  the  best  steel  is  very  fine. 
This  is  produced  by  condensation  by  haiomer- 
ing  or  rolling,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sua- 
oeptibility  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  which  is 
much  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  rust  than  a 
polished  iron  snrfaoe.  The  metal  is  inferior  to 
iron  in  dnotility  and  malleability,  and  is  worked 
down  under  the  hammer  or  rolled  with  much 
greater  di£Bonlty.  When  balanced  upon  the 
hand  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  ^ves  a  clear 
ringing  sound,  indicating  by  its  peculiar  into- 
nation to  the  practised  ear  the  quality  of  the 
metal.  It  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  elastici- 
ty than  any  other  solid  body,  and  is  hence  best 
adapted  for  a  g^reat  variety  of  springs.  It  is 
more  slow  than  iron  to  become  magnetic,  but 
retains  this  property  more  tenaciously.  Its 
melting  point  is  pven  as  .8,786°  F.,  which  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  cast  iron,  and 
lower  than  that  of  wrought  iron.  It  is  not 
adapted  for  casting  into  moulds  of  intricate 
form,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  its  melting  point,  as  on  account  of  its 
not  thus  acquiring  the  density  and  toughness 
which  these  forms  may  require,  and  which  are 
imparted  to  steel  bars  by  subsequent  processes 
of  hammering  and  rolling.  Bteel  may  be  weld- 
ed, but  with  more  difficulty  than  wrought  iron, 
especially  if  it  has  been  first  melted  or  oast ; 
in  this  case  a  thin  film  of  borax  should  be  in- 
terposed between  the  surfaces  to  be  xmited.  A 
perfect  union  may  be  effected  between  wrought 
iron  and  steel  by  placing  a  bar  of  the  former, 
with  one  surface  well  polished,  in  the  mould  in- 
to which  the  steel  is  cast  The  two  metals  thus 
united,  when  rolled  out,  are  sometimes  employ- 
ed for  chisels,  plane  irons,  &c.,  one  face  being 
of  steel  and  forming  the  cutting  edge,  while 
the  other  beiog  of  iron  insures  the  greatest 
toughness.  A  steel  plate  ia  rapidly  cut  by  the 
edge  of  a  disk  of  soft  iron,  made  to  revolve  with 
greitt  velocity.  Intense  heat  is  generated  at  the 
points  of  contact,  and  the  particles  of  steel  are 
uirown  off  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The  iron  is 
very  little  worn  or  otherwise  affected.  Oast  iron 
cannot  be  thns  cut  The  most  striking  peculiar- 
ity of  steel  is  the  different  degrees  of  luurdness  it 
assumesby  changes  of  temperature.  When  heat- 
ed to  redness  and  slowly  cooled  it  is  not  much 
harder  than  iron,  but  by  sudden  cooling  it  is 
rendered  very  hard  and  brittie ;  and  the  higher 
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the  temp«ratnre  to  which  it  is  raised  and«tbe 
more  sudden  the  cooling,  the  greater  is  the 
hardness.  On  this  principle  is  hased  th6  pro- 
cess of  tempering,  hy  which  any  desired  degree 
of  hardness  is  obtained.  The  different  tempera- 
tores  are  indicated  hy  a  succession  of  colors 
which  the  metal  takes  while  heating,  and  these 
colors  conseqaently  serve  to  direct  the  work- 
man who  seeks  to  obtain  the  hardness  that  is 
appropriate  for  certain  uses.  Thus  a  very  pale 
straw  color,  corresponding  to  480°  F.,  is  the 
right  color  for  lancets ;  a  deeper  shade,  460°, 
is  adapted  for  razors  and  moat  surgical  instru- 
ments ;  an  orange  yellow,  470°,  for  penknives ; 
a  brownish  yellow,  490°,  for  cold-chisels;  a 
brownish  yellow  tinged  with  purple,  610°,  for 
plane  irons;  a  purple,  680°,  for  table  knives 
and  Scissors ;  a  pale  blue,  660°,  for  swords  and 
watch  springs;  a  common  blue,  660°,  for  fine 
•aws  ana  dirks ;  very  deep  bine  black,  600°,  for 
pit  saws.  At  680°  it  becomes  sea-green,  but 
above  this  temperature  the  colors  disappear, 
and  if  slowly  cooled  the  steel  becomes  very 
soft,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  with  ease,  after 
which  it  may  be  tempered  as  desired.  A  more 
exact  method  of  tempering  than  by  the  color  is 
to  immerse  the  steel  in  heated  baths  of  mercu- 
ry or  of  oil,  the  temperature  of  which  is  care- 
fully regnlf^d  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  thermometer,  graduated  up  to  the  boiling 
point  of  meronry.  The  cooling  may  be  effected 
by  plunging  the  articles  into  cold  water,  into 
cold  mercury,  or  oil,  or  if  they  are  very  small  by 
waving  them  through  the  air.  By  hardening 
steel  its  volume  is  increased. — The  early  histo- 
ry of  steel  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  substance  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  articles  made 
of  it  were  desipiated  in  their  drawings  by  a 
blue  color.  In  the  Hebrew  language  there  is 
no  word  specially  applicable  to  it ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed the  hard  "  iron  from  the  north,"  spoken 
of  in  Jeremiah  zv.  12,  may  have  been  steel 
firom  Chalybia,  a  country  &mons  for  its  iron 
production.  There  are  several  allusions  in  the 
old  Oreek  authors  to  the  hardening  of  a  metal, 
commonly  understood  to  be  steel,  bf  plunging 
it  when  hot  in  cold  water ;  thus  when  Ulysses 
pierced  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  with  a  burning 
Btiok,  Homer  describes  the  hissing  as  like  that 
ot  red-hot  iron  when  plunged  by  the  smith  into 
water  to  harden  it.  Aristotle  describes  the 
prooesses  of  the  Ohalybes  by  which  they  con- 
verted iron  into  steel,  purifying  it  from  the 
aooriss  by  a  succession  of  meltings.  The  word 
OTo^u/M,  applied  to  the  new  product,  is  used  by 
various  Greek  writers  to  designate  something 
distinct  fhnn  aiitipot,  iron,  and,  when  described 
at  all,  having  the  peculiar  hardness  and  uses  of 
steel.  DaimJachns,  a  writer  contemporary  with 
'Alesand«r  the  Great,  names  under  the  same 
'  deaipiation  fonr  varieties  of  steel :  the  Chalyb- 
dic,  suitable  for  carpenters'  tools;  the  Laoe- 
dsmonian,  for  files,  orills,  gravers,  and  stone 
chisels ;  the  Lydian,  for  the  same  and  also  for 
knives  and  raiors ;  and  the  Synopio.  The  Latin 


writers  called  the  same  substance  adM,  and/orj 
octet,  whence  the  French  acier,  steeL     Beck- 
mann  affirms  on  the  authority  of  Hesychiusthot 
the  term  adamaa  originally  meant  steel,  and 
should  be  so  translated  when  applied  to  cluuiis, 
bars,  gates,  &o.    Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
articles  of  steel  have  been  found  among  the 
relics  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  even  to  the 
period  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  iron  and  steel 
of  India  are  both  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
wootz,  of  which  100  talents,  called/urruni  can- 
didum,  were  presented  to  Alexander  in  India, 
and  which  ia  still  prepared  there  by  a  very  prim- 
itive method.    The  Hindoos  charge  their  crud- 
bles  with  bits  of  malleable  iron,  mixed  with  wood 
and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  trees,  which, 
when  the  metal  is  thoroughly  heated,  furnish 
the   carbonaceous  and   nitrogenous  elements 
of  the  steel.    Fusion  ensues,  and  the  steel,  of 
very  superior  quality  for  fine  cutlery,  is  finally 
found  in  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  art  of  making  steel 
existed  in  the  highest  perfection  in  Turkey  and 
the  countries  of  the  East;  but  in  western  En- 
rope  it  was  comparatively  little  known.    At 
Eisenarz  in  Styna  it  has  been  practised  ever 
since  the  8th  century.     Even  as  late  as  the 
17th  century  few  persons  practised  it  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  patent  granted  for  this  man- 
ufacture was  dated  April  8,  1626,  to  Richard 
Lord  Dacre,  Thomas  Letsome,  and  Kicholas 
Page,  for  "apparatus  for  making  steel,"  ac- 
cording to  the  invention  of  Letsome.    Fore^ 
iron  alone  was  used  for  it.    About  1670  men- 
tion is  made  of  steeling  articles  by  "boiling 
them  in  sow-metal."    The  carbon  of  this  is 
given  up  to  the  wrought  iron  articles  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  convert  them  into  steel ;  and 
by  Vanaccio  this  was  carried  so  far  that  the 
cast  metal  was  also  brought  down  to  the  steel 
point,  making  however  poor  steel.     This  is 
probably  the  same  operation  that  is  spoken  of 
by  Agricola,  Imperati,  and  others,  as  practised 
at  an  earlier  period  on  the  continent.     The 
manufacture  by  cementation  is  eaid  to  have 
been  practised  at  Bromley  by  John  Heydon  as 
early  as  1697,  but  was  first  made  generally 
known  by  R^nmur,  and  described  in  his  work 
on  steel  published  in  1728  (see  RfiAiTMUB) ;  and 
oast  steel,  it  is  stated,  was  first  made  by  Mr. 
Huntsman  at  Attercliff,  near  Sheffield,  in  1770. 
The  subject  attracted  some  attention  in  the 
Oonnecticnt  colony  as  early  as  1666,  when  the 
assembly  of  New  Haven  granted  t>rivilege8  to 
John  Tucker  of  Southold,  Long  island,  who  on- 
dertook  the  manufacture.    There  is  no  record 
however  of  his  succeeding  in  it.    Joseph  Hig- 
by,  an  ingenious  blacksmith  of  Granby,  ComL, 
who  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  coin- 
age of  the  Granby  coppers,  memoriaUzed  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1727,  that  he  had 
"with  great  pains  and  cost  found   out  and 
obtained  a  onrioos  art,  by  which  to  convert, 
change,  or  transmit  common  iron  into  good 
steel,  sufiioient  for  any  use,  and  was  the  very 
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flnt  fhtt  erer  performed  sneh  an  <n>eration  in 
Ameriou"  He  produced  Bomples  of  good  ateel, 
and  obUined  a  patent  for  10  years. — Steel  is 
obtamed,  first,  either  directly  fix)m  iron  ores, 
the  carbon  being  inAiaed  into  the  iron  as  this 
is revired  from  tibe  natural  oxides;  or,  aeoond, 
from  cast  iron,  by  removing  from  it  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  it  contains ;  or,  third,  from  bar  iron, 
br  canaing  this  to  absorb  s  dne  proportion  of 
carbon ;  and  in  procming  it  from  each  kind  of 
manofiustiired  iron  several  processes  are  em- 
ployed. From  certain  rich  magnetic  ores  steel 
may  be  worked  in  a  small  way  directly,  even 
b  the  blacksmith's  forge ;  and  in  the  Catalan 
fimiaoe  the  mannfactare  has  been  carried  on 
opoD  a  considerable  scale.  When  this  is  the 
tpedml  object  of  the  operation,  the  process  of 
lednction  is  somewhat  varied,  with  the  view 
of  diet^ing  tlie  decarbonizing  action  before  it 
is  carried  to  the  point  of  malleable  iron.  The 
operation  is  stopped  at  a  point  determined  by 
ezperienoe,  when  the  loop  is  removed  and 
drawn  ont  into  bars  under  the  hammer.  By 
long  continued  hammering  the  steel  thus  ob- 
tained amy  be  made  to  acquire  a  tolerably  mii- 
form  density  and  composition ;  but  a  more  ex- 
peditioas  method  is  to  conVert  it  into  cast  steel 
by  mdting  in  cmciblea,  in  which  condition  it 
is  kept  from  8  to  4  hours,  when  it  is  poured  ont 
into  cast  iron  moulds.  The  method  is  not 
largely  practiaed,  owing  to  the  want  of  uni- 
iwmity  in  the  product. — Asaong  the  methods 
ot  treating  cast  iron  for  steel,  that  of  partial 
refining  by  puddling  has  been  long  practised 
in  Is&re  In  8.  £.  France,  in  Thuringia,  West- 
phalia, Styria,  and  Oarinthia.  What  is  known 
in  this  country  as  German  steel,  produced  from 
pig  iron  made  from  spathose  iron  ores,  is  chiefly 
puddled  steel  carefully  refined.  In  Isdre  the 
east  iron,  nsnally  gray,  sometimes  a  snblameUar 
white  iron,  is  first  melted  in  a  furnace  with  a 
sin^  tnydre,  together  with  rich  soorite  of  the 
neeeding  operation,  with  charcoal.  The  iron 
IS  sioirly  brought  to  the  melted  state,  and  is 
thoB  kept  abont  8  hours.  The  refining  then 
eommenees,  and  lasts  about  6  hours.  The  tem- 
perature is  kept  lower  than  in  ordinary  refining 
fires,  joat  ai^eient  for  the  scoriie  to  remain  in 
a  ftiid  condition.  The  charge  is  worked  up 
with  a  ringer,  as  in  ordinary  puddling,  and  the 
oxygen  which  removes  the  carbon  from  the  oast 
irOB  ia  in  part  derived  from  the  oxide  of  iron  of 
tiM  aoorisa.  To  check  its  too  rapid  action  the 
dran^tt  is  diminished  and  ailicious  sand  is 
tkrown  in.  Steel  "oomea  to  nature"  at  the 
avfiKM,  forming  a  spongy  crust.  This  is  broken 
ap,  poriied  toward  the  extreme  end  of  the  for- 
■aee,  and  formed  into  little  loops  of  80  or  40 
piiwMls  weight  each.  As  these  are  produced 
abont  <«e  every  10  minutes,  they  are  taken 
oat  and  hammered  into  blooma.  About  8 
boars  are  teqnired  to  remove  the  whole  charge 
of  abont  a  ton  weight,  making  22  hours  for  the 
whole  operaticm.  The  blooms  are  afterward 
heated  in  a  sMarate  fire,  and  then  drawn  down 
kto  bwB.    ADoat  US  parte  of  cast  iron  are 


requhed  for  100  of  steeL  In  Westphalia  lam> 
dlar  manganeaian  white  irons,  which  are  rap- 
idly refined,  are  treated  for  steel  in  farnaoea 
like  the  refinery  fires.  The  oast  iron  is  thrown  • 
in,  in  quantities  of  about  76  lbs.  at  a  time,  aivi 
when  sufficiently  refined  the  loops  are  taken  out 
and  drawn  down  nnder  the  hammer.  The  steel 
is  used  for  making  scythes,  cutlery,  and  swords, 
after  being  well  refined.  In  the  New  Jersey 
iron  region,  and  in  that  of  N.  New  York,  pud- 
dled steel  has  been  made  to  some  extent.  The 
beat  charcoal  iron  is  required  for  the  purpose, 
and  manganese  ia  sometimes  added  to  the 
charge,  the  purpose  it  serves  being  apparently 
to  lengthen  ont  the  time  of  the  refining,  and 
thus  dimiuiah  the  risk  of  passing  the  desired 
point  of  decarbonization.  The  process  re- 
quires much  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
uie  workman,  and  the  product  is  rather  a 
steely  iron,  or  mixture  of  steel  and  iron,  and 
this  of  varying  and  uncertain  quality,  than  good 
steel.  Whether  puddled  steel  has  ever  been 
cast  or  not  is  uncertain.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  may  be  done  in  Empp's  works  at  Es- 
sen, which  will  agun  be  r^erred  to.  Other 
methods  of  treating  oast  iron  for  steel  will 
be  mentioned,  after  describing  the  process  in 
general  use  of  prodndng  steel  fr«m  bar  iron. 
Nearly  all  the  steel  of  commerce  is  prepared 
from  bar  iron  by  what  is  called  the  "  cementsr 
tion  prooesa."  It  consists  in  exposing  the 
iron,  buried  in  charcoal,  to  long  oontmued 
heat.  The  operation  is  conduoted  in  a  fur- 
nace resembling  externally  that  used  in  the 
glass  manufacture,  in  the  base  of  which,  under 
an  arch,  are  set  two  horizontal  troughs  made  of 
fire  slabs,  each  of  them  from  8  to  15  feet  long, 
and  from  26  to  86  inches  wide  and  deep.  Bar 
iron,  made  from  magnetic  ores  with  charcoal,  is 
selected  for  making  the  best  ateel,  and  the  Eng- 
lish works  are  supplied  with  auch  iron  from 
Sweden  and  Rnsaiik,  the  choicest  branda  being 

those  known  as  hoop  I,  (T) ;  6L,  ^  ;  and  the 

double  bnllet,  00 ;  all  produced  bom  the  ores 
of  the  fiunons  Danemora  mine.  These  irons 
are  worth  in  England  from  £80  to  £88  per  ton, 
and,  with  other  irons  imported  from  Sweden, 
Bussia,  and  Norway,  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  to  the  extent  of  86,000  tons  annu- 
ally. The  poorer  English  steel  irons,  worth  £11 
per  ton,  are  used  to  the  extent  of  about  20,000 
tons.  The  bars  are  cut  into  lengths  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  troughs,  and  a  bed  for  them 
being  prepared  in  these  about  an  inch  deep,  of 
p^veriaed  hard  wood  charcoal  mixed  with  A 
Its  weight  of  aahes  and  a  little  common  saltj  the 
bars  are  laid  in  this  edgewise,  about  half  an  moh 
apart.  The  charcoal  mixture  or  "  cement"  b 
then  sifted  over  the  bars  and  pressed  between 
them,  ao  that  each  one  is  in  contact  with  noth- 
ing else.  When  the  bars  are  covered  about  an 
inch  deep,  another  tier  is  added,  each  bar  over 
the  apace  between  two  bus  of  the  bottom  lay- 
er. The  same  packing  with  cement  is  repeated, 
and  other  tiers  are  added  in  the  same  manner. 
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till  the  chests  are  filled  within  8  inches  «t  the 
top.  This  space  is  then  closed  in  with  cement 
from  a  previons  operation,  and  covered  over 
either  with  damp  silioions  sand  or  with  fire 
slabs,  the  Joints  plastered  with  fire  da^.  A 
complete  charge  is  commonly  about  16  tons ; 
some  furnaces  hold  18  to  20  tons.  In  the  end 
of  the  chests  some  of  the  bars  in  the  centre  are 
made  to  project  through  openings  left  for  the 
purpose  and  through  the  brickwork  in  front, 
the  object  being  to  draw  t^em  out  in  the  course 
of  the  process  for  indicating  its  progress.  The 
fire  is  started  and  gradnally  increased  for  the 
first  24  hours,  and  after  this  the  heat  is  kept  at 
about  100°  of  "Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  neces- 
sarily below  the  ftasing  point  of  steel.  In  6  days 
the  first  examination  is  made,  and  in  2  more  the 
bars  are  commonly  found  to  be  oonTcrted  into 
blistered  steel,  so  called  from  the  blisters  all  over 
its  surface,  produced  it  is  supposed  by  the  insin- 
uation of  carbon  beneath  scales  of  the  metal  im- 
perceptibly united  to  the  mass ;  it  has  also  been 
suggested  that  in  the  imperfectly  welded  places 
oxide  of  iro^  is  formed,  the  oxygen  of  which 
uniting  with  the  infiltrated  carbon  produces  car- 
bonic oxide  and  lifts  up  the  metallic  scale.  The 
bars  gain  about  ^  in  weight  and  about  'j47r  in 
lengt£.  From  the  manner  m  which  the  carbon 
is  introduced,  the  steel  cannot  be  homogeneous, 
bnt  contains  most  carbon  in  its  outer  portions. 
If  soft  steel  is  wanted  for  springs  and  saws,  the 
process  may  be  stopped  several  days  sooner  than 
if  a  higher  steel  is  required,  suitable  for  files, 
chisels,  and  other  cutting  tools.  The  fire  is  stop- 
ped and  the  furnace  is  left  for  about  two  weeks 
to  cool  before  the  bars  can  be  taken  out.  They 
may  then  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  ordinary  pur- 
poses, as  some  a^icultnral  instruments,  table 
cutlery,  coach  springs,  &o. ;  bnt  to  produce  steel 
of  good  quality  other  operations  are  necessary. 
What  is  called  shear  steel,  so  named  from  its 
having  been  originally  employed  in  the  mann- 
fitoture  of  shears  for  dressing  woollen  cloth,  is 
made  from  fagoted  pieces  of  bars  of  blistered 
steel,  heated  to  a  frill  welding  heat,  in  which 
they  are  protected  from  oxidation  by  a  coating 
of  very  fine  clay,  and  drawn  down  under  the 
tilt  hammer  to  a  bar  two  inches  square,  or  any 
other  desired  size.  The  tilt  hammer  for  finish- 
ing the  small  bars  weighs  only  from  160  to  200 
lbs.,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  worked  with 
great  rapidity,  strikii^  from  200  to  800  blows  a 
minute,  thereby  keeping  up  the  heat  in  the  bar 
through  the  intense  friction  produced  among 
the  particles  of  the  metal.  Heavier  hammers 
are  also  used,  with  heads  faced  with  steel  and 
weighing  about  a  ton  each.  By  this  operation 
the  steel  is  much  condensed,  and  rendered  of 
uniform  quality  and  homogeneous  stmctnre 
throughout.  Its  tenacity,  muleability,  and  duc- 
tility are  increased,  and  it  becomes  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish.  By  doubling  the  bar  and  re- 
peating the  operation  the  character  of  the  metal 
IS  still  farther  improved,  and  it  is  then  known 
as  double  shear  steel.  The  manufacture  up  to 
this  point  is  carried  on  npon  an  extennve  aoale 


in  many  large  establishments  in  Sheffield,  Eng>. 
land,  and  both  the  blistered  and  shear  stedg 
are  sold,  to  be  converted  by  other  manufae- 
turers  into  the  various  objects  of  their  op«r> 
ations. — ^Bnt  steel  is  carried  to  a  still  higher 
degree  of  perfection    by  another  operation, 
which  converts  it  into  what  is  Imown  as  cast 
steel.    This  consists  in  melting  in  cmcibles  the 
bars  of  blistered  steel,  broken  in  pieces  of  a 
pound  weight  or  less.    The  furnaces,  one  for 
each  crucible,  are  partly  sunk  below  the  floor 
of  the  foundery,  and  are  in^nsely  heated  by 
coke,  or  in  the  United  States  by  anthracite. 
The  largest  measure  about  20  inches  by  16,  and 
are  8  feet  deep.   The  crucible,  charged  the  first 
time  used  with  86  lbs.  of  metal,  the  second  time 
with  82  lbs.,  and  the  third  and  last  time  with 
about  80  lbs.,  is  introduced  from  the  top  upon 
the  grate  bars  in  the  midst  of  the  fuel ;  and 
the  cover  being  put  on  the  fire  is  driven  by  the 
strong  blast  derived  fh>m  the  high  chimney, 
and  kept  up  from  8  to  4  hours.    The  crucible  is 
then  lifted  out,  and  its  contents  are  poured  into 
the  cast  iron  ingot  moulds.     The  ingots  are 
hammered  or  rolled  into  bars  or  sheets,  and  the 
steel  thus  obtained  is  of  the  hardest  and  dens- 
est character,  requiring  much  care  in  fornng 
that  it  is  not  hammered  at  a  heat  above  a  cher- 
ry red,  when  it  is  in  danger  of  being  broken  to 
pieces.    It  is  made  into  bars  of  various  shapes 
and  qualities,  and  is  very  largely  produced  in 
Sheffield  for  domestic  use  and  exportation. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  insure  a  uniform  quality 
in  each  sort  of  steel  sent  to  market,  and  also 
the  exact  quality  suited  to  the  particular  use 
for  which  the  steel  is  designed.     Each  ingot  is 
not  only  examined  to  insure  its  nniform  chai^ 
acter,  bnt  it  is  also  appropriated  to  the  special 
use  for  which,  according  to  its  tenacity  and 
hardness,  it  is  found  to  be  adapted.    Many  im- 
portant tools  require  a  particular  grade  of  steel, 
and  constant  practice  and  long  experience  are 
necessary  to  apprecijote  the  differences  of  quali- 
ty.   But  notwithstanding  all  this  care  large 
lots  are  occasionally  returned  to  the  makers 
by  manufacturers  in  this  country,  who  find  the 
steel  ill  adapted  to  their  purposes,  although 
from  the  same  houses  that  have  previously 
supplied  them  satisfiictorily.    It  is  not  strange 
then  that  consumers  are  unwilling  to  incur 
the  risk  of  trying  a  new  variety,  especially 
when  so  many  instances  are  before  them  <^ 
failure  on  the  part  of  novices  to  produce  con- 
tinuously good  steel  of  uniform  quality.    Ev- 
ery one  therefore  who  engages  in  this  mana< 
future  does  so  in  the  face  of  serions  diffionl- 
ties,  not  merely  in  producing  a  good  article, 
but  in  getting  it  recognized  as  saoh,  and  a  sale 
establi^edforit.  The  most  important  improve- 
ment introduced  of  late  years  in  the  manufac- 
ture resulted  fivm  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Heath 
of  Sheffield,  who  sought  to  produce  with  Eng- 
lish iron  steel  like  that  made  with  the  Swedish. 
The  great  difference  in  their  qualitaes,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  owing  to  manganese,  which 
was  always  present  in  the  Swedish  iron.    In 
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1880  he  mooeeded  in  prodnoing  a  oarbnret  of 
mangaooeae,  which  oauaed  the  English  iron  to 
malce  good  steeL  He  patented  the  process,  bnt 
not  the  improvement  he  made  apon  it  of  using 
the  carbon  and  manganese  separately.  This  the 
Sheffield  mann&ctorers  adopted,  and  between 
1839  and  1865  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
earing  to  the  bnyera  of  Sheffield  cast  steel  goods 
by  redaoed  prioee  in  consequence  of  this  inven- 
tionhasbe«ieqTiaIto£S,000,000.  BntMr.  Heath 
waa  no  more  benefited  than  was  Oort  for  in- 
trodncing  the  poddling  process;  and  he  died 
in  1860  poor  and  broken-hearted. — Among  the 
new  prooeaaes  of  making  steel,  that  of  Besse- 
mer (aee  Isoir  Manuvaotuss,  toL  ix.  p.  607) 
has  attracted  the  greatest  attention.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  B^ill  on  probation  in  Europe,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  being  tested  in  works  especially 
built  for  the  pnrpose  in  Sheffield.  little  is 
atated  as  to  the  cost  of  the  steel  made  by  this 
pTOoeoB,  or  of  its  uniformity  of  character ;  but 
aome  of  the  steel  produced  by  it  possesses 
a  wonderful  tensile  power.  A  bar  8  inches 
square  was  bent  roond  nntil  the  onter  cure 
was  lengthened  from  13  to  16}-  inches,  and 
the  inner  lessened  from  12  to  7^-  inches,  cold 
and  withoot  a  flaw.  Fonr  iron  rods,  1^  inches 
in  diameter,  were  twisted  cold  into  a  cable ; 
the  rods  stretched  1  foot  in  4  daring  the  pro- 
cess, and  thinned  ont  in  inverse  proportion.  A 
iteel  bar  8  inches  sqnare  was  twisted  cold  into  a 
spiralat  anangleof46°.  A  round  steel  bar  was 
hammered  cold  into  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe. 
The  niann£actare  of  steel  by  this  process  is  re- 
ported to  be  carried  on  in  several  localities  in 
Sweden,  especially  by  Daniel  Elfstrand  and  co. 
of  Edsken ;  and  by  Mr.  GOranson  of  Gofie  in 
Sweden  large  steel  circular  saw  plates  have 
been  made  from  ingots  cast  direct  from  the 
Iknid  metal  within  16  minutes  of  its  leaving  the 
blast  fomaoe.  The  old  firm  of  James  Jackson 
■ltd  son  near  Bordeaux,  France,  is  also  reported 
to  have  adopted  this  process  in  preference  to 
tihe  numufaotore  of  steel  by  puddling ;  and  it 
-was  also  about  being  adopted  at  i  blast  fhr- 
I  belong^g  to  other  establishments  in  the 
1  of  France.  In  Belgium  and  Sardinia  it 
also  about  being  introduced. — What  is 
knewu  as  the  Uchatius  process  was  introduced 
in  1856  by  Oaptain  Uohatins,  engineer  of  the 
inqtenal  arsenal  at  Vienna,  -and  consists  in  melt- 
ing in  crndbles  cast  iron  reduced  to  small 
particles  and  intimately  mixed  with  some  oom- 
ponnd  of  iron  and  oxygen.  Brown  spar  or  the 
•pathose  protocarbonate  of  iron,  with  some  ox- 
ide of  manganese,  was  found  to  be  well  suited 
for  the  purpose.  The  quantity  of  oxide  is  grad- 
•ated  to  furnish  just  the  amount  of  oxygen 
reqnired.  The  cast  iron  is  granulated  by  caus- 
ing it,  as  it  flows  from  the  blast  ftimaoe,  to  be 
d«faed  and  scattered  by  the  floats  of  a  wheel 
frcMn  which  it  falls  into  cold  water,  and  the 
■aallest  pieces  are  preferred,  even  such  as 
weigh  1,000  to  the  ponnd.  The  most  intimate 
miztaie  is  thus  efiboted,  and  the  chemical 
ehange  takes  jdace  most  readily  and  thorough- 


ly, rssulting  in  homogeneons  steel  of  the  softest 
quality.  As  the  oxide  of  iron  gives  up  its  oxy- 
gen to  carry  off  a  portion  of  Uie  carbon  from 
the  cast  iron,  it  is  itself  reduced  to  the  metallio 
state,  and  adds  to  the  quantity  of  steel  obtain- 
ed, which  is  thus  somewhat  greater  Qisa  of  the 
cast  iron  employed.  The  mixture  for  pro- 
ducing 26  lbs.  of  steel  consists  of  24  lbs.  of 
granulated  iron,  4  lbs.  of  spathose  ore,  4  lbs.  of 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  a  httle  clay.  The 
conversion  is  completed  in  3  to  8  hours,  when 
the  steel  is  poured  mto  the  moulds.  The  method 
is  improved  for  irons  of  inferior  quality  by 
adding  a  portion  of  alkaline  earths  to  the 
charge,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  remove  the 
impurities  which  readily  combine  with  these 
as  the  grannies  melt. — Other  methods  of  de- 
carbonizing cast  iron  to  the  steel  point  are  also 
practised.  One  consists  in  melting  together 
proper  proportions  of  bar  and  cast  iron  for  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  latter  to  produce  the 
Bort  of  steel  desired,  when  it  is  divided  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  iron.  A  patent  was  grant- 
ed for  it  a  few  years  since  to  G.  Brown,  of 
Swinton.  He  mixes  in  a  crucible  small  pieces  of 
charcoal,  with  pieces  of  bar  iron  and  of  pig  iron. 
For  a  40  lb.  ingot,  the  proportion  of  cast  iron 
varies  from  7  to  12  lbs.,  according  to  the  sort 
of  steel,  mild  or  high,  required.  The  great 
proportion  of  the  charge  is  necessarily  bar  iron, 
and  whenever  this  is  to  be  melted  great  expense 
is  incurred  in  crucibles,  the  best  standing  only 
2  or  8  heats.  The  best  sorts  of  iron  must  be 
employed,  there  being  no  provision  for  sepa- 
rating and  removing  tibe  noxious  elements  usu- 
ally present. — ^A  method  of  converting  mallea- 
ble iron  into  steel  by  Aising  it  in  the  presence 
of  an  alkaline  cyanide,  has  within  a  few  years 
past  been  introduced  into  practice  upon  a  large 
scale  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  been  known  to  workers  in  steel  and 
iron  that  the  latter  might  be  superficially  hard- 
ened by  fusing  upon  it  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  but  it  was  not  known  that  steel  might 
thus  be  made  in  the  large  way  until  the  &ct 
was  demonstrated  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Eaton,  who, 
while  lecturing  upon  chemistry  at  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  was  led  to  engage  in  a  course  of  experi- 
ments in  this  direction.  He  first  studied  the 
action  of  cyanogen,  a  gaseous  compound  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  upon  incandescent  iron  ; 
and  then  of  the  solid  compounds  of  this  gas  in 
the  form  of  the  cyanide  or  ferrooyanide  of 
potassium  (pruBsiate  of  potash)  and  cyanide  of 
sodium.  He  found  that  iron  raised  to  a  bright 
red  heat  in  a  porcelain  tube,  or  otherwise 
protected,  was  rapidly  and  perfectly  converted 
into  steel,  by  passing  over  it  cyanogen  gas; 
also  that  iron  wire  introduced  into  the  flame  of 
abnming  jet  of  cyanogen  was  similarly  changed 
by  absorption  of  carbon.  Bars  of  iron  were 
then  packed  in  fine  charcoal  with  an  admixture 
of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  or  other  cyanide, 
and  at  a  high  temperature  these  in  a  surprising- 
ly short  time  were  thoroughly  converted  into 
steel.    The  object  of  the  charcoal  is  explained 
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^  the  following  raUtnaU  of  the  operation: 
when  cyanide  of  potasnnm,  vhioh  consists  of 
two  atoms  of  carbon  and  one  each  of  nitrogen 
and  potassinm,  is  decomposed  at  a  high  tem- 
perature in  contact  with  iron  hy  reason  of  the 
afBnitj  of  its  carbon  for  the  iron,  the  nitrogen 
would  be  set  free,  bat  that  in  the  presence  of 
ignited  carbon  and  an  alkaline  base  it  always  will 
combine  with  these  to  produce  cyanide  of  this 
base.    In  this  case,  an  atom  of  potassium  being 
released,  all  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  this 
reaction.    Thns  the  charcoal  is  added  to  repro- 
dace  the  cyanide  of  potassium  as  fast  as  it  is 
decomposed;  and  the  action  of  this  salt  is  as  a 
carrier  to  convert  the  charcoal  into  the  proper 
condition  required  for  its  being  taken  up  by 
the  iron.    These  and  other  experiments  led  to 
the.  charging  of  melting  pots  with  bits  of  mal- 
leable iron  and  a  mixture  of  cyanide  salts  and 
powdered  charcoal.    After  melting,  the  prod- 
uct turned  out  into  ingot  moulds  was  found  to 
be  oast  steel,  which,  by  the  ordinary  method, 
was  then  drawn  into  bars.  The  process  proved 
to  be  more  expeditions  and  economical  than 
any  before  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
In  1861  and  1852  its  practicability  was  demon- 
strated upon  a  large  scale,  first  at  Rochester 
and  afterward  at  ^ew  York,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  iron  ores  and  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  direct  from  the  ore  tested.    At 
this  stage  of  the  history  of  the  process  Prof. 
Eaton  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it  to  other 
parties,  who  directed  their  attention  wholly  to 
attempts  to  work  by  means  of  it  the  ores  of 
iron.    They  neglected  to  patent  the  process,- 
and  some  time  i^rward  application  was  made 
and  obtained  for  a  patent  by  an  individual  who, 
while  the  demonstrations  were  made  in  Now 
York,  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge of  the  materials  employed.     Thus  the 
discoverer  and  original  proprietors  lost  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  this  method  of  making  steel. 
Under  the  patented  process  another  salt  (sal 
ammoniac)  has  been  used,  which,  however,  can 
have  no  effect  upon  the  result,  as  it  volatilizes 
at  a  temperature  much  below  that  at  which  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  mixture  are  affected. 
The  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  in  New 
Jersey  and  on  Staten  island  by  the  owners  of 
the  patent ;  and  works  are  about  to  be  started 
at  Pittsburg.     The  process,  however,  is  in- 
cumbered with  the  objection  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  dLoicest  kinds  of  Amer- 
ican bar  iron,  in  order  to  produce  cast  steel 
of  a  uniform  good  quality;   and  to  the  still 
more  serious  difficulty  arising  from  the  r^id 
destruction  of  the  costly  melting  pots  in  which 
the  malleable  iron  is  ftised.  These  rarely  stand 
more  than  two  or  three  meltings,  and  some 
only  one,  before  they  are  rendered  worthless. 
The  quality  of  much  of  the  steel  produced  is 
fully  equal  to  the  best  of  English  manufacture, 
so  that  its  use  has  been  adopted  in  several  of 
the  important  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  where 
the  consumption  of  steel  is  very  great,  and  abo 
in  numerous  quarries  and  machine  shops  for 


the  Tarions  tools  employed. — ^Processes  wen 
afterward  invented  by  Prof.  Eaton  for  convert- 
ing cast  iron  into  steel,  which  are  particular- 
ly applicable  to  moulded  objects,  the  form  of 
which  it  is  desirable  to  retain  in  the  condition 
of  steel.  The  castings  adapted  to  this  operation 
are  such  as  are  employed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ufacture of  malleable  iron  castings,  being  pre- 
pared from  those  mixtures  of  pig  iron  which 
produce  a  silver- white  high  iron  of  great  hard- 
ness, and  such  fluidity  when  melted  as  to  take 
the  minutest  impressions  of  the  mould.    By 
boiling  these  in  fused  carbonate  of  soda,  Prof. 
Eaton  found  that  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron  was 
gradually  removed,  proceeding  from  the  out- 
side of  the  articles  toward  the  centre,  and  that, 
accordmg  to  the  stage  of  the  operation  at 
which  the  articles  were  taken  out,  they  might 
be  obtained  in  steel  of  any  desired  grade  of 
hardness  or  proportion  of  carbon,  test  bars  of 
suitable  thickness  introduced  into  the  pot  with 
the  articles  to  be  converted  and  taken  out  from 
tune  to  time  indicating  the  progress  of  the 
operation.    Babbles  of  carbonic  oxide  rising 
throagh  the  boiling  soda  indicate  that  the  pro- 
cess of  removing  the  cai'bon  is  still  going  on. 
The  pot  employed  is  of  oast  iron,  an  inch  or 
more  thick,  and  the  boiling  is  kept  up  for  about 
70  hours  to  produce  the  change  throughout  a 
thickness  of  about  an  inch.    The  effect  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  is  not  merely  to  combine  with 
and  remove  the  carbon  from  the  iron,  but  any 
sulphur,  silicon,  phosphorus,  &c.,  present  are 
taken  up,  and  the  metal  is  freed  from  these  im- 
purities so  detrimental  to  steel.    The  process 
was  fonnd  well  adapted  for  the  rapid  production 
in  steel  of  multiplied  copies  of  the  same  article, 
especially  of  those  which  by  reason  of  their 
irregular  figures  it  would  be  diflBcnlt  to  forge, 
such  as  plough  points,  &c. ;  while  it  was  also 
well  suited  to  others,  as  hoes,  shovels,  &c.,  which, 
being  cast  in  small  thick  plates  and  converted, 
might  then  be  rolled  out,  the  tang  properly 
shaped,  and  the  finish  given  without  the  neces- 
sity of  riveting  or  welding  separate  pieces  to- 
gether.   Bars  of  cost  iron  have  also  thus  been 
converted  into  excellent  steel  and  used  for  cnt- 
lery.    The  forging  after  converting  no  doubt 
has  the  effect  of  giving  greater  diversity  to  the 
metal,  although  the  converted  steel  presents 
no  indications  of  deficiency  in  this  respect.   If 
necessary,  articlt  s  cast  in  the  shapes  they  are 
to  retain  may  be  rendered  more  dense  by  com- 
pressing them  in  dies. — Oarbonate  of  soda  was 
found  to  be  much  more  efficient  than  the  hy- 
drate, and  this  led  to  experimenting  upon  the 
effect  <ff  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  decarbonizing 
agent.    In  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  cylindricu 
retort  were  placed  bits  of  limestone,  above  these 
pieces  of  cast  iron,  and  from  the  top  proceeded 
an  open  tnbe  for  the  escape  of  the  gases.    The 
retort  was  so  arranged  in  the  fire  as  to  receive 
the  heat  chiefly  in  its  middle  portion,  all  that 
was  required  at  the  bottom  being  enough  to 
slowly  expel  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  lime- 
stone. When  the  retort  was  heated,  the  gas  that 
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caeaped  proved  to  b«  inflammable,  bnrning  with 
the  bine  flame  of  carbonio  oxide,  and  was  evi- 
dently prodaced  at  the  expense  of  the  carbon 
of  the  cast  iron,  which  fbrnished  an  atom  to 
each  attan  of  oarbonic  aoid  from  the  limestone. 
The  diminiitioii  of  the  inflammable  gas  indicat- 
ed the  Temoval  of  most  of  the  carbon,  and  the 
prooesa  being  stopped,  the  cast  iron  was  found 
to  be  converted  into  good  steeL  To  protect 
ddieate  castings  from  being  bent  at  the  high 
temperature  required,  they  are  advantageously 
packed  in  some  coarsely  powdered  snbstance; 
and  oxide  of  iron,  sach  as  is  used  in  the  <wdi- 
VMXj  malleable  iron  process,  is  espedslly  well 
•nited  to  this  purpose ;  for,  beside  accomplish- 
JQg  thia  object,  it  readily  gives  up  oxygen  to 
cartMMiio  oxide  at  high  temperatures,  conrert- 
i^  this  baek  to  carbonic  acid  in  twofold 
qvantity,  and  this  is  immediately  ready  to  re- 
■ew  its  decarbonizing  action  upon  the  castings 
witll  nrallaplied  effect.  By  calculation,  the 
quantity  of  oarl)onic  acid  required  to  decar- 
boniae  any  amount  of  cast  iron,  tlie  com- 
positioB  ol  which  may  be  assnmeid  as  repre- 
sented by  tiie  formula  Fe,G,  is  as  66  to  690, 
tte  latter  being  the  weight  of  the  iron; 
bat  if  160  lbs.  of  peroxide  of  iron  be  added. 
Ike  first  effect  should  be  to  produce  182  lbs.  of 
enbonio  acid,  which  should  decarbonize  twice 
the  original  amount  of  cast  iron.  The  follow- 
ing modifications  have  hence  been  recommend- 
ed in  the  nunufacture  of  steel  by  the  soda  pro- 
eesa:  let,  the  use  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in 
idaioe  of  the  simple  carbonate ;  and  2d,  the  pass- 
ing of  a  current  of  free  carbonio  add  through 
or  over  the  bath  of  melted  soda  containing  the 
eaat  iron,  in  order  that  the  soda  may  be  recar- 
bimated  as  fiist  as  its  carbonic  acid  is  decom- 
poeed  by  the  oast  iron.  Oommon  salt  is  ad- 
'notageonsly  added,  considerably  reducing  the 
Mk  of  eoda  required.  In  case  of  the  process 
having  been  carried  so  ibr  as  to  render  the  ex- 
ternal portion  too  soft.  Prof.  Eaton  rehardens 

'  this  portion  by  inmiersing  the  articles  for  a 
abort  time  in  a  bath  of  fused  prusaiate  of  pot- 

'  snh  He  finds  that  merely  keeping  them  at  a 
hogfa  temperature  in  a  fdmaoe  tends  to  distrib- 
ute the  carbon  they  contain  uniformly  through- 
OBt  die  mass.  It  is  recommended  to  midte  use 
of  the  final  product  <rf  carbonic  oxide  generated 
in  Uiis  prooess,  as  a  reducing  agent  of  the  na- 
tive oxides  of  iron.  For  this  purpose  the  gas 
toMf  be  led  into  a  seeond  retort  charged  with 
tbeae  oxides,  and  there  being  reconverted  into 
eatboBie  add  by  its  reaction  upon  the  oxide, 
ttuB  gas  may  be  retomed  to  the  decarbonizing 
Mtort  to  go  again  the  same  round.  The  use 
•f  these  processes  was  secured  to  Prof.  Eaton 
hj  patent,  June  20,  1861. — The  great  Impor- 
tsnee  (rf'the  manufaoture  of  steel  in  England  is 
ihiiMH  by  the  following  statement  of  its  eondi- 
tioB  in  18SS.  It  is  there  carried  on  chiefly  in 
flbeSeld  and  its  neighboriiood,  where  there 
ware  at  that  time  160  converting  ftamaces  of  a 
eapaoity  of  800  tons  of  bar  steel  per  annum, 
mk  1|4W  larithig  hdea  for  cast  steel  oapable 


of  melting,  for  each  ftirnaoe  of  10  holes,  200 

tons.  The  actual  product  has  been  estimated 
at  40,000  tons  of  bar  steel,  producing  28,000 
tons  of  cast  steel,  10,000  tons  of  coach  spring 
steel,  and  7,000  tons  to  be  converted  into  Ger- 
man, fagot,  and  single  and  double  shear  steel. 
The  commeroial  value  of  the  cast  steel  varies 
from  £36  to  £60  per  ton,  averaging  about  £46. 
The  price  of  the  bar  steel  varies  from  £28  to 
£60  per  ton,  and  the  rate  of  £86  per  ton,  given 
in  the  table  below,  is  probably  under  the  aver- 
age. Coach  spring  steel  is  £19  per  ton.  The 
whole  may  then  be  rated  as  follows: 

88,000  tons  of  cut  stnl  ill  qaaUtles  at  £40  per  ton  £1,080,000 
T,000  tons  of  b«r  8t««l,  iaolodlnK  Oermui,  ttmX, 
Blnfcle  and  double  Bboar  steel,  STenige  £85 

Sertoli Stf,000 
DM  of  coach  spring  (tMl,  £19  per  ton 1(0,000 

40,000  tons £1,470,000 

This  is  somewhat  increased  by  the  other  opera- 
tions carried  on  at  Newcastle  and  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  production  of  other  countries  is 
stated  in  the  following  table,  which  we  take 
from  the  new  edition  of  "Ure's  Dictionary" 
edited  by  Robert  Hunt : 


COMUrlM. 

TtM. 

AT«nc«  nlBt. 

France 

14,954 

6,458 

18,087 

10,000 

£44?,S90 

Prussia , 

1T0,884 
891,078 

The  United  Statee 

919,600 

Oonoeming  the  production  in  the  United 
States  no  correct  statistics  have  been  collected, 
and  the  estimate  just  named  c%a  certainly  not 
be  applied  to  steel  of  orij^l  manufacture. 
There  are  many  small  establishments  in  Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 
in  which  scrap  steel  is  remelted,  and  some  ce- 
mentation steel  is  produced  at  a  few  places  in 
different  parts  of  Uie  country  for  the  use  of 
those  who  manufacture  it ;  but  American  cast 
steel  is  hardly  known  in  the  markets.  The 
Adirondac  manufacture  noticed  in  Adikoiidao 
MoTiHTAiirB  has  ceased,  and  some  others  also  in 
New  Jersey.  Some  cast  steel  is,  however,  made 
in  the  works  in  Jersey  Oity ;  and  at  Bockaway, 
N.  J.,  it  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
ton  a  day.  In  Oonneoticut  also  there  is  a  man- 
ufactory of  about  the  same  ci^iacity.  There  is 
one  establishment  in  operation  on  Staten  island, 
N.  Y.,  which  made  about  800  tons  of  steel  in 
1861,  and  has  a  capacity  of  production  some- 
what larger.  There  is  another,  also  employing 
the  cyanide  process,  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and 
making  600  tons  or  more  per  annum.  Thus 
the  total  production  of  cast  steel  appears  not 
to  exceed  2,000  tons;  and  that  of  blistered 
steel,  to  be  used  without  melting,  is  probably 
not  much  more.  The  great  abundance  of  ores 
which  we  possess,  as  well  adapted  for  this  man- 
ufacture as  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  must 
ere  long  render  us  independent  of  all  foreign 
competition  in  the  production  of  this  important 
article.  The  importations  of  steel  into  the 
United  States,  not  including  cutlery  and  saws, 
were  as  follows  for  the  years  ending  June  80, 
1869,  and  June  80, 1860: 
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IIW. 

IMS. 

WbMMlMpWtW. 

Oaat,iliMr 

•aaOanoaa. 

AUsthai. 

Ck<t,d>Mr 

■ad  Ottnaa. 

AUolkn. 

Cwt. 

T«lM. 

•      Cwt. 

T-«.     ! 

Cwt. 

Tafaa.  ' 

Cwt. 

TllM. 

flwedA&ftBd  Norwur.. .......■•• 

987 

■■"6 

1,704 

1^880 

168 

121>06 

48 

■■»o 

11485 

""oi 

18,6<8 

18,857 

1,836 

1.061,477 

884 

'^087 

88,^5 

""9 

"no 

688 

154,068 

"■'10 
U7 

"I'fiW 

8,783 

800,248 

■"■70 
81T 

80 
1,442 
8,t68 

16S,7iM 

81 

■■■'14 
288 

6,097 

in 

788 

810 
18,575 
21,8«8 

M«",809 

■"984 

■"i82 

44,688 

1,879 

284,191 
""64 

■"m 

D»nish  Wett  Indies. 

.... 

.... 

Hollud 

.... 

Belgium 

Vn^Und 

(1.186,781 

Scotland 

British  WettlDdlM 

818 

tI8 

Hirdinla  

Austria 

7,117 

llexieo 

Total 

188,887 

$i,i«i.8n 

156,171 

1805,859 

184,615 

♦1,580,8»7 

285,80 

ti,ii8,a« 

— Although  England  exceeds  all  other  coun- 
tries in  its  prodnction  of  steel,  the  largest  manu- 
fkotory  in  the  world  is  probably  that' of  F. 
£nipp  of  Essen,  in  Rhenish  Fmssia.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  midst  of  coal  mines,  and  coven  with 
its  buildings  and  yards  a  space  of  1,600  by  1,800 
feet ;  the  roofs  of  the  baildings  cover  20  acres. 
It  employs  8,800  to  2,600  men,  and  oonsomes 
'  more  than  200  tons  of  coal  each  day,  and  49,- 
000  feet  of  gas  for  lighting  the  works.  The  pro- 
cess employed  has  not  been  made  public ;  bat 
the  products  have  attracted  great  attention  in 
Europe,  from  their  unparalleled  size.  They 
oonsist  of  steel  cannon,  steamboat  and  other 
shafts,  railroad  axles  and  tires,  and  machinery, 
rolls  for  mints,  &o.  At  the  Fans  exhibition  of 
1866  there  was  a  mass  of  steel  from  these  works 
of  10,000  lbs.  weight,  and  another  piece  has 
been  produced  of  20,000  lbs.  weight.  A  steel 
shaft  for  a  French  steamer  was  made  80  feet 
long,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  largest  casting 
made  is  of  40  tons  weight,  but  the  works  are 
competent  to  make  much  heavier  ones.  Of 
the  steel  car  axles  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Krupp 
pledges  himself  to  pay  $10,600  if  any  that 
he  sells  breaks  within  10  years.  The  besviost 
hammer  weighs  40  tons.  A  sted  cannon  is 
to  be  exhibited  in  Loudon  in  1862  of  10-inch 
bore,  the  casting  of  which  requires  the  labor 
of  1,260  men  in  pouring  the  metal  into  the 
mould.  Many  steel  cannon  have  been  pro- 
duced for  the  European  governments,  and  three 
small  ones  have  been  sent  to  this  country  for 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  manufacture  of 
cannon  from  puddled  steel  was  commenced  in 
Kew  York  in  1861  on  the  plans  devised  by  Mr. 
Norman  Wiard,  and  the  first  piece  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  service  on  July  1 ;  since 
which  time  many  more,  chiefly  6  and  12-pound- 
ers,  with  some  60-ponnders,  have  been  oom- 
^  pleted,  and  have  done  eflScient  service  in  the 
*  campaigns  in  the  South  and  West.  The  steel  is 
paddled  at  the  rolling  mills  in  Troy,  K.  Y.,  and 
Trenton,  K.  J.,  the  process  being  stopped  at 
the  point  when  snffldent  carbon  remains  in  the 
metal  to  give  it  the  steely  character.  The  metal 
is  then  hammered  into  blooms,  and  is  taken  to 
New  York,  where  it  is  forged  in  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Tngnot  and  Dally ;  after  which  the  solid 


pieces  are  bored  and  rifled  by  Messrs.  Flags  and 
CO.  The  largest  gun  made  np  to  April,  1861, 
is  of  6.1  inches  cdiber,  and  weighs  6,000  lbs. 
Pieces  found  defective  on  trial  tests  are  odIt 
about  one  to  the  hundred.  The  tenale  strength 
of  the  steel  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a  strun  of 
from  107,000  to  118,000  l^p.  to  the  square  inch. 
— Many  of  the  applications  of  steel  to  nsefiil 
purposes  have  been  incidentally  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  present  article.  These  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  constantly  increasing, 
as  the  methods  of  manu&cture  are  improved. 
When  produced  in  a  small  way  by  imperfect 
and  difficult  processes,  its  use  was  confined  to 
cutting  tools  and  important  instruments  that 
required  great  hardness,  strength,  or  elasticity. 
In  many  its  use  was  economized  by  making 
only  the  part  subjected  to  wear  of  steel,  inS 
welding  this  to  iron ;  and  the  practice  is  still 
retained  to  some  extent,  as  in  axes  and  other 
heavy  tools ;  while  in  others,  as  tiie  drills  and 
hammers  which  consume  .immense  quantities 
of  steel  in  mining  and  variona  mannfaoturing 
operations,  it  has  been  found  more  advantage- 
ous, at  least  in  the  United  Stales,  to  use  caat 
steel  exclusively.  Its  applications  to  cutlery 
are  quite  as  successfully  conducted  in  this  ooon- 
try  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  But  for  tbe 
material  itself  we  are  chiefly  dependent  upon'' 
Great  Britain ;  also  for  the  plates  used  for  saws 
and  steel  pens,  as  noticed  in  the  -articles  on 
these  subjects.  Flates  for  engraving  require 
an  excellent  variety  of  steel  specially  prepared 
for  this  purpose.  Springs  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
hair  springs  of  watches  to  the  heaviest  naed 
upon  steam  carriages  (see  Spmso),  consume  it 
in  large  quantities.  Steel  wire  is  made  to  some 
extent  for  springs,  musical  instruments,  needles, 
Sco.  Having  about  three  times  the  strength  of 
iron  wire  of  tiie  same  size,  it  is  advantageous- 
ly employed  for  making  ropes  for  special  par- 
poses.  The  application  of  steel  to  cannon  is 
of  great  importance  fh>m  the  large  saving  in 
weight  over  cast  or  wrought  iron  compatible 
with  the  same  strength.  This  branch  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  is  carried  on  to  any  extent 
only  at  the  works  of  Mr.  Erupp  at  Esaen. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  car  axles,  shafts  for 
Bteamboats,  Ac     The  aonoronsneaa  of  steel 
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nodm  it  a  saHable  material  forbeDa;  some 
of  lar^  aze  Jiave  l)6en  made  in  En^and,  one 
of  vbieh  i»  in  use  at  San  Franoisco,  Oidifornia. 
For  the  effect  of  toitgaten  in  combination  with 
ateel,  ae^  Tusotras. 

STEEL  ENGRAYIKQ.    See  ERGSAynro. 

STKET.E,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Minnesota,  drained 
by  the  Letter  rirer  and  branches  of  Gannon 
river;  area,  482  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  2,868. 
Tbe  siwtlBoe  ia  undnkting,  diversified  by  prairie 
and  stripe  oftforest,  and  theaoil  fertile.  There 
■re  S  or  4  small  lakes  and  a  number  of  fine 
streams .  of  ivater.  In  1869  there  were  82 
■dioolBb  It  is'  on  the  line  of  the  projected 
Thmstnilroad.    Capital,  Owatonia. 

8TEEILE,  Sot  Biohabd,  a  British  anihor 
bom  in  Dnblin  in  1076,  died  at  Llangimnor 
Bear  Oaermarthen,  "Wiiea,  S«pt.  1, 1729.    His 
Miwr  was  secretary  to  the  dnke  of  Ormond, 
lord  Ueotenant  of  Ireland,  and  through  the 
inflneiioe  of  that  nobleman  young  Steele  re- 
eeired   his  early  education  at  the  Charter- 
faooae,  where  his  intimacy  with  Joseph  Addi- 
soo  was  formed.    In  1692  he  entered  Merton 
eollege,  Oxford,  but  left  at  the  expiration  «f  8 
years  witbonit  taking  a  degree,  in  the  hope 
of  obtiumng  a  commission  in  the  army.    Bia 
friends  diaeonnteBanced  the  idea,  and  a  relatiTe 
in  Ireland,  who  had  named  him  heir  to  a  large 
estate,  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if  he  car- 
ried H  into  effect;  bat  Steele,  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  soldier,  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  horse  guards,  and  was  accordingly  dis- 
inherited.   Bis  genial  humor  and  oeaseless  flow 
of  ■mmwl  spirits  made  him  a  general  favorite, 
and  he  was  promoted  to  a  cometcy,  and  subse- 
quently to  a  captaincy  in  Lucas's  ftisUeers,  the 
latter  appointment  being  due  to  his  colonel, 
Lord  Cntts,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  "  The 
GhriatJan  Hero"  (1701),  a  little  book  written 
vfaen  the  author  was  "  deep  in  debt,  in  drink, 
Mid  in  all  the  follies  of  the  town,"  to  strengthen 
Us  mind  in  habits  of  religion  and  virtue.    In 
odd  confarast  to  this  work  appeared  in  the  suo- 
eeedmff  year  his  comedy  of  "  The  Funeral,  or 
Grief  &  la  Mode,"  which  had  great  success,  and 
was  followed  by  "The  Tender  Husband"  and 
•*Xhe  Lying  Lover."     The  latter,  as  Steele 
aonw  years  later  informed  the  house  of  oom- 
■Mna,  was  "damned  for  its  piety;"  but  the 
■otiior,  who  had  by  this  time  become  a  fashion- 
able man  upon  town,  readily  turned  his  talents 
into  €>tker  channels,  and  for  many  years  wrote 
nothing  more  for  the  stage.    He  took  his  place 
among  tilie  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was 
npointed  gazetteer  and  gentleman  usher  to 
ninoe  Geoiige  of  Denmark,  and,  with  ample 
isflsnii  derived  from  two  marriages,  the  second 
flf  which  took  place  in  1707,  he  lived  constantly 
beyond  his  income,  was  often  in  pressing  need 
at  money,  and  never  free  frtnn  fear  of  the  bai- 
fiA.    Amid  the  most  reckless  dismpation,  he 
was  invariably  good-natured  and  amiable,  and 
his  folliee  were  usually  succeeded  by  severe  con- 
trition, which  however  would  not  prevent  him 
tmsgreesing  as  deeply  the  next  day. 


His  life,  in  &ot,  as  he  has  himself  expressed  it, 
was  passed  in  "  sinning  and  repenting."  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  hint  afibrdeid  by  Defoe's  tri- 
weekly paper,  the  "Review,"  he  commenced  in 
1709  the  "  Tatler,"  for  which  Addisofi  fnmlahed 
many  of  the  leading  papers,  though  by  no  means 
so  many  as  Steele,  whom  he  now  assisted  to 
the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  the 
stunp  ofBoe.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  whigs 
in  1710  he  lost  his  office  of  gazetteer,  and  wi^ 
it  the  means  of  supplying  tibe  items  of  official 
news  which  at  first  formc^d  an  important  feature 
in  the  "  Tatler.'^  This  paper  was  accordingly 
succeeded  in  1711  by  tbe  "Spectator,"  written 
chiefly  by  Steele  and  Addison,  and  subse- 
qnentiybythe  "Quardian,"  began  and  ended 
in  1718,  and  a  variety  of  similar  periodicals, 
some  of  which  ei\}oyea  but  a  brief  existence.  In 
1 71 8  Steele  was  led,  through  dissatisfaction  with 
ministerial  measures,  to  resign  his  office,  and 
was  returned  to  parliament  from  the  borough 
of  Stookbridge,  in  Hampshire ;  but  having  been 
arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  writing  articles  in  the  "  Orisis"  and 
the  "Englishman,"  "maliciously  insinuating 
that  the  n-otestant  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover  was  in  danger  under  her  majesty's 
admimstration,"  he  was  ocMudged  to  be  guilty 
of  a  scandalous  libel,  and  was  expelled  by 
a  vote  of-  246  to  162— -the  whole  proceeding 
bdng,  according  to  Lord  Mahon,  "a  most 
fierce  and  unwarrantable  stretch  of  party  vio- 
lence." His  pen,  however,  continued  to  be 
actively  employed  in  the  whig  interest,  and 
'upon  the  accession  of  Qeorge  I.  he  received 
several  profitable  appointments,  including  that 
of  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians, 
was  knighted  by  the  king,  and  elected  to  par- 
liament from  Boroughbridge.  No  accession  of 
means  however  seemed  to  better  his  fortunes 
and  while  holding  half  a  dozen  offices,  and 
commanding  the  admiration  of  the  town  by  his 
talents,  he  was  frequently  reduced  to  the  most 
pitiable  peonniary  shifts.  Having  opposed  the 
court  measure  for  fixing  permanently  the  num- 
ber of  peers,  he  was  deprived  by  the  lord  cham- 
berlain of  his  license  for  acting  plays,  whereby, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  sustained  a 
loss  of  nearly  £10,000.  In  1721  he  was  rein- 
stated in  his  office,  and  produced  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  his  iMt  and  best  comedy,  "  The 
Oonscious  Lovers,"  which  proved  completely 
sucoessfal,  and  brought  him  in  ample  receipts. 
He  was  nevertheless  reduced  soon  after  to  the 
necessity  of  selling  his  share  in  the  playhouse 
in  Drury  Lane,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
speedily  consumed  by  extravagance  and  on  nn- 
Bucoesrihl  lawsuit  with  the  managers.  At  this 
juncture  a  paralytic  attack  rendered  him  inca^ 
pable  of  ftirther  literary  labor,  and  he  retired 
to  a  small  estate  near  Oaermarthen  in  Wales, 
left  him  by  his  second  wife,  where  he  died  al- 
most forgotten  by  his  contemporaries,  having 
"  outlived  his  places,  his  schemes,  his  wife,  his 
income,  his  health,  and  almost  every  thing  but 
his  kind  heart."    Although  the  ibme  of  Steele 
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as  an  eBsayist  is  somewhat  orershadowed  hf 
that  of  his  literary  coa^otor,  Addison,  he  pos- 
sessed perhaps  the  more  fertile  imagination  of 
the  two,  and  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
first  conceived  the  characters  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Ooverley,  Will  Honeycomb,  and  others  of  the 
Spectator  dab,  which  received  their  finishing 
touches  f^om  the  hand  of  Addison.  He  was 
distinguished  by  a  ohivalrio  admiration  of  wo- 
men, and  his  letters  to  his  wife,  about  400  in 
number,  form  one  of  the  most  singular  oorre- 
gpondences  ever  published.  There  is  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  the  character  and  genius  of 
Steele  in  Forster's  "  Historical  and  Biographical 
Essays"  (2  vols.,  London,  1868) ;  and  Thackeray, 
in  his  "Leoturei  on  the  English  Hnmorists," 
has  treated  the  same  subject  at  length.  The 
writings  of  Steele  have  never  been  oolleoted. 

STEELYARD.    See  Baujtob. 

STEEN,  Jan,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Ley- 
den  in  1680,  died  in  1689.  He  early  rose  into 
great  reputation  as  a  humorous  painter,  through- 
out life  was  addicted  to  good  living,  and  is  even 
said  to  have  opened  a  public  tavern.  His  pic- 
tures represent  merrymakings,  card  parties,  tav- 
ern interiors,  alchemists'  laboratories,  schools, 
sick  rooms,  &o.  According  to  Kugler  he  was 
idmost  the  only  artist  of  the  Netherlands  who 
brought  into  full  play  all  the  elements  of  genu- 
ine low  comedy.  Fine-specimens  of  his  powers 
are  to  be  found  in  private  collections  iii  Eng- 
land, but  the  greatest  number  of  his  works  are 
in  the  mnsenms  of  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam. 
That  of  the  Hague  contains  the  well  known 

Eictnre  entitled  a  "  Representation  of  Human 
ife."  He  pdnted  in  all  about  800  pictures. 
STEERING  APPARATUS,  the  appliances 
'by  which  vessels  are  guided  through  the  water. 
The  earliest  method  was  by  a  long  oar  passed 
out  of  the  stem.  Sometimes  more  than  one 
were  used  for  this  purpose,  as  is  seen  in  the 
drawings  of  some  of  the  ships  of  the  ancient 
i^yptians.  An  oar  is  a  very  efficient  means 
of  steering  boats,  and  is  still  employed  on  such 
as  often  require  sudden  turning  or  the  exertion 
of  considerable  force  to  bring  the  boat  ronnd, 
as  on  some  canal  boats,  whale  boats,  rafts,  &o. 
The  principle  of  the  rudder  is  explained  in  the 
acticle  Ship,  vol.  ziv.  p.  601.  The  head  of  the 
rudder,  projecting  above  the  deck,  is  fiirnished 
with  a  hoiizontai  handle  or  lever  called  the 
tiller,  by  which  the  rudder  is  turned.  The 
term  helm  is  often  applied  to  this,  as  also  to 
the  rudder  and  tiller  together.  As  by  reason 
of  the  motion  of  a  vessel  through  the  water  a 
powerful  force  is  exerted  to  keep  the  rudder  on 
a  line  with  the  keel,  and  as  by  the  shock  of 
the  waves  the  rudder  is  sometimes  violently 
thrust  to  one  side  or  the  oilier,  it  becomes 
necessary  on  small  vessels  to  steady  the  tiller 
by  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  weather  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  one  end  held  with  a  turn  around 
the  tiUer.  A  block  and  tackle  are  required  for 
vessels  of  larger  size,  replaced  upon  still  larger 
ones  by  "the  wheel."  This  is  a  wheel  and 
axle  set  upon  the  tiQer,  the  rope  of  which, 


making  several  turns  round  the  axle,  is  carried 
toward  each  side  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  turn- 
ing of  the  axle  draws  the  tiller  toward  that 
side  the  rope  of  which  is  being  wound  up. 
The  handles  for  working  the  wheel  appear  aa 
spokes  extended  beyond  the  peripheiy.  About 
the  year  1802  boats  were  used  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal  with  the  steering  wheel  fixed  for- 
ward and  connected  with  the  rudder  by  ropes, 
ehains,  or  rods.  Though  this  plan  did  not  con- 
tinue in  use  in  Europe,  it  necessarily  followed 
the  construction  in  the  United  States  of  the 
long  river  steamers,  the  decks  of  which  are  ob- 
structed with  cabins  and  machinery,  and  the 
wheel  has  been  set  in  these  in  the  most  conspic- 
uous place  forward,  in  a  sort  of  tower  called 
the  pilot  house.  In  consequence  of  serious  dis- 
asters having  occurred  fi'om  the  ropes  leading 
to  the  rudder  being  burned  in  base  of  fire,  it  is 
now  made  a  law  that  chains  or  iron  rods  shall 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Large  vessels  require 
several  men  at  the  wheel  in  rough  weather; 
and  the  very  largest  appear  to  have  fUlen  short 
of  due  efficiency  in  their  steering  apparatus, 
and  of  the  necessary  power  for  working  it. 
Steam  engines  specially  devoted  to  this  work 
may  yet  be  found  indispensable.  By  the  nse 
of  3  screw  propellers,  one  each  mde  the  rudder, 
it  is  found  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stevens  of  Hobo- 
ken,  K.  J.,  that  when  these  are  worked  in  op- 
posite directions  the  vessel  may  be  turned  on 
its  centre  as  a  pivot,  and  he  has  adopted  this 
plan,  which  is  the  most  efficient  steering  ap- 
paratus known,  for  the  "Stevens  battery." 
(See  BArrBKT,  and  Srif.) 

8TEEVENS,  Qeokok,  an  Enriish  author  and 
Shakespearian  editor,  bora  at  Stepney  in  1786, 
died  at  Hampstead  in  Jan.  1800.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  college,  0am- 
bndge.  His  first  publication,  a  reprint  of 
"  Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  being 
the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto  during 
his  Lifetime"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1766),  cont«ned,  in 
addition  to  a  fiuthfhl  reprint  of  the  original 
text,  a  variety  of  readings  flrom  other  quarto 
editions,  given  in  the  foot  notes ;  and  the  repu- 
tation which  he  thereby  acquired  led  to  his  as- 
sociation with  Johnson  in  the  preparation  of 
the  edition  of  Shakespeare  which  was  published 
in  1778  with  tiieir  Joint  names.  Their  Sd 
edition  appeared  in  1778,  and  two  years  later 
Ifalone,  who  had  rendered  Johnson  and  Stee- 
vens  some  assistance  in  its  preparation,  publish- 
ed a  supplement  containing  the  donbtnd  plsyB 
and  the  poems.  Steevens,  who  regarded  tUs 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  challenge,  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  upon  a  new  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, which  occupied  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Isaac  Reed,  incessantly  during  the  next  18 
years.  Disregarding  the  principles  which  had 
guided  his  former  labors,  he  aimed  at  prepar- 
ing a  text  which,  "instead  of  a  timid  and  ser- 
vile adherence  to  ancient  copies,"  should  be 
distinguished  by  the  "  expulsion  of  useless  and 
sapernumeraiy  syllables,  and  an  oocarional 
supply  of  such  as  might  fortuitoudy  have  been 
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•notted."  The  edition  was  jyabliahed  in  1708 
in  15  -nia.,  and  nntil  the  appearance  of  that  of 
Knigjtt  in  1888  maintained  its  reputation  as 
the  standard  text,  although  in  the  edition  6f 
Haione,  pnblidied  posthnmonsly  bj  Boawell  in 
1821,  some  attempts  were  made  to  adhere  to 
the  early  ooinea.  Bteerens's  remaining  prodno- 
tioiia  are  of  Uttle  importance,  if  we  except  his 
anonymoaa  oontrifanations  to  the  "  St.  James's 
Oiromcle"  and  the  "Critical  Keview,"  in  which 
he  attacked  -many  of  his  literary  contemi>orft- 
riea,  for  whom  in  private  he  professed  admira- 
tion and  cotocm,  in  langnage  snrcharged  with 
bitrng  aareaBm.  Hewas  oharaoterized  by  John- 
son as  "misohieTOiis"  rather  than  malignant. 
Ha  ^peara  in  » less  amiable  light  when  f«Nst- 
lag  upon  the  moek  commentators,  Anmer  and 
Collins  (names  invented  by  himmlf),  annota- 
tims  he  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  as  his 
own ;  or  when  appending  the  name  of  his  rival, 
Malone,  to  a  bitter  attack  upon  Oapell. 

8TEFFENS,  Hkhbdc,  a  German  author,  bom 
it  Stavanger,  Norway,  May  3,  1778,  died  in 
Berlin,  Feb.  18, 1845.  He  studied  theology  at 
Copenhagen,  then  devoted  himself  to  the  nat- 
ural Bcienoea,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Schel- 
fiig.  He  waa  intrusted  in  1800  with  the  revi- 
aon  of  SchelUng's  writings  on  the  philosophy 
of  nature.  He  soon  after  ei\]oyed  at  Freiburg 
tbe  friendahip  and  instruction  of  Werner,  and 
wrote  bis  Oeognottiteh-ffeologitehe  AiffiStte,  af- 
terward expanded  in  his  Handbueh  der  Oryh- 
toftiatU  (8  vols.,  Halle,  1811-'19),  in  which  na- 
tare  ia  considered  historically  as  a  spiritual 
iortM  representing  itself  in  time.  He  lectured 
with  applaoae  in  Copenhagen  in  1802 ;  accept- 
ed a  profeaaorship  at  Halle  in  1804,  where  he 
wrote  liia  OnmdtOge  derphiletephitehen  Natur- 
I  wiitaaeiaft  (Berlin,  1806) ;  lived  with  Mends 
ia  Holatem,  Hamburg,  and  Lfibeck  fi-om  1807 
V>  1809 ;  was  involved  at  Halle  in  the  danger- 
ous schemes  of  Pruasian  patriots  for  throwing 
off  the  French  yoke;  went  to  Breslau  in  1811, 
where  hia  addKases  animated  the  people  and 
eepecially  the  students  in  the  war  agaiast  Ka- 
pmeon ;  and,  having  volunteered  in  the  army, 
manrdted  with  it  to  Paris.  He  returned  to 
Breslau,  where  he  held  the  chair  of  physics 
and  <^ttie  philosophy  of  nature,  till  in  1881  he 
araa  called  to  a  similar  professorship  in  Berlin. 
According  to  Michelet,  "the  totidity  of  the 
aoho«d  of  Schelling  is  most  manifestly  set  forth 
in  his  writings."  In  his  Anthrepoloyie  (2  vols., 
Breaian,  18S2)  he  carried  abstract  philosophy 
into  the  domain  of  physiology,  treating  the 
eonadtntion  of  hnman  nature  in  its  relation  to 
that  of  the  universe.  He  discussed  practical 
qaea&aaB  and  the  philosophy  of  politics  and 
»tdetTinUeberd*e/dMdertfnit)erritdten(ie09), 
Lie  ffegeiMaSrtige  Zeit  vnd  vU  tie  geworden  (3 
volsL,  1817),  and  especially  the  Ocmeatwren  da 
Eeaifftten  (2  vols.,  1819-'21).  He  opposed  in 
the  interest  of  a  philosophical  pietism  the 
em^eKcal  nnion,  and  published  the  polemical 
I  Vim  der  faUehen  Theologia  und  dem 
Olauben  (1884),  and  the  confession  of 


fiuth  Wu  ieh  viieder  Lutheraner  wurdt  (1881). 
He  embodied  hia  reminiscences  in  a  series  of 
novds,  WaUeth  und  Leith  (1827),  Die  ei«r 
Nomegtr  (1828),  Malcolm  (1881),  and  Die  He- 
wlution  (1887).  His  heroes  are  chiefly  Scan- 
dinavians, who  travel  southward,  become  in- 
volved in  the  events  of  the  French  revolnti<ni 
and  in  German  theories,  and  bestow  their  ad- 
miration in  turn  upon  Uie  worship  of  genius, 
Moravian  piety,  Prussian  heroism,  Schelling'a 
philosophy,  and  Werner's  geology.  His  last 
work  was  an  autobiography,  Wa*  ieh  erld>te  (10 
vols.,  1840-'45).  His  Nachgelattene  JSekriflen 
appeared  with  a  preface  by  Schelling  in  1846. 

STEIN,  Chsibtiam  Gottfried  Dankl,  a  Ger- 
man geographer,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Oct.  14, 1771, 
died  in  Berlin,  June  14,  1880.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  studied  the- 
ology, but  gave  special  attention  to  geography 
and  statistics,  and  in  1796  became  teacher  of 
those  branches  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  Gray- 
friars  in  Berlin,  with  which  he  was  connected 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  works, 
geographical,  historical,  and  statistical,  for 
schools,  including  an  "Atlas  of  the  Whole 
World"  (26th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1860),  have  obtained 
a  wide  popularity. 

STEIN,  Kabl,  baron  von.    Bee  ALTra^sraiN. 

STEIN,  LuDWio,  a  German  political  econo- 
mist, borq  in  Eckemf&rde,  Schleswig,  Nov.  16, 
1818.  He  was  the 'child  of  poor  parents,  and 
was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Frederic  YI. 
of  Denmark.  His  first  work  was  a  "  History 
of  Civil  Process  in  Denmark"  (Kiel,  1841);  his 
second,  Der  Soeialitmus  und  Comnmnitmvs  dee 
hmtUgen  Franireieh  (Leipsic,  1844),  of  which  a 
2d  edition,  remodelled  and  considerably  en- 
larged, has  appeared  under  the  tide  of  &#• 
tehtehte  der  loeialen  Bewegung  in  Franhreieh 
von  1789  hi>  auf  uniere  Tb^e  (8  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1849-'61).  He  has  also  published  Framdtiiehe 
Staate-  und  Beehttgeechiehte  (8  vols.,  Basel, 
1846-'8).  In  1846  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  law  in  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  joined  in 
a  protest  against  the  threatened  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  Schleswig  by  the  Danish  crown. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  provisional 
^vemment  of  Schleswig  envoy  to  Paris.  Hav- 
ing been  deprived  of  his  professorship,  he  re- 
ceived the  chair  of  political  economy  in  the 
university  of  Vienna,  where  he  has  since  re- 
aided.  He  is  now  engaged  upon  a  comprehen- 
sive work  entitled  Syttem  der  Staatueitsen- 
eehnften.    He  is  a  zealous  free-trader. 

8TELLI0  (Dand.),  a  genus  of  iguanian  liz- 
ards, characterized  by  a  triangular,  flattened 
head,  covered  with  numerous  small  spinous 
plates;  body  depressed,  the  scales  having  in- 
termixed some  larger  and  rougher  plates;  a 
longitudinal  fold  on  each  side  between  the  legs; 
no  femoral  pores,  and  no  dorsal  or  caudal 
crest;  anal  pores  distinct;  tail  with  large  keel- 
ed and  spiny  scales  arranged  in  whorls;  inci- 
sors 4  above,  canines  2  above  and  none  below, 
and  cheek  teeth  triangular ;  no  teeth  on  palate; 
tongue  thick  and  fleshy.  'The  common  stellio 
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(&  vuJffarii,  Dsad.),  the  laetrta  ttettio  of  lin- 
nnos,  ttie  hardun  of  the  Arabs,  is  about  a  foot 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  not  quite  one  half; 
the  color  is  olire,  shaded  and  spotted  with  black 
above  and  olire  yellow  below.  It  is  common 
in  the  Levant,  and  especially  in  Egypt,  where 
its  excrements  were  formerly  collected  and 
used  in  making  cosmetics ;  it  is  a  very  active 
animal,  feeding  on  insects,  and  living  in  rains, 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  holes  in  the  ground.  Ac- 
cording to  Ouvier,  Mohammedans  always  kill 
it,  thinking  that  it  parposely  insalts  them  by 
bowing  its  head  in  imitation  of  their  motions 
during  prayers.  The  *tellio  of  the  ancients 
was  undoubtedly  a  species  of  gecko,  and  proba- 
bly the  Ft.  Eiustiguittii  (Dam.  &  Bibr.).  (See 
Geoeo,  vol.  viiL  p.  119.) 

STENDHAL.    See  Bbtlk. 

STENOGRAPHY,  a  method  of  abbreviating 
ordinary  writing  by  the  use  of  signs,  now  al- 
most universally  superseded  by  phonography 
or  phonetic  shorthand.  (See  Phonoobaj>bt.) 
Some  writers  assert  that  Xenophon  used  it  for 
reporting  the  conversations  of  Socrates,  bat  it  is 
uncertain  whether  any  system  had  been  invent- 
ed prior  to  the  time  of  Oicero,  whose  freedman 
Tiro  is  said  to  have  by  this  means  reported 
some  of  Oato's  speeches.  It  was  extensively 
practised  daring  the  eariy  period  of  the  Roman 
empire,  but  was  entirely  abandoned  in  the  dark 
ages.    In  England  the  first  attempt  at  steno- 

Sraphio  writing  dates  from  1602,  at  which  time 
ohn  Willis's  alphabetic  system  was  published, 
though  a  system  of  characters  representing 
words  had  appeared  in  1688,  invented  by  Tim- 
othy Bright.  Several  other  writers  followed 
WiUls,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Rich, 
whose  system,  amended  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  has 
come  down  to  onr  own  time.  In  1682  Mason 
published  a  better  and  simpler  alphabet,  which 
was  the  most  popular  for  a  century.  Its  modi- 
fication by  Thomas  Gurney  (1768),  known  as 
Gnmey's  shorthand,  has  been  employed  by  his 
descendants  as  parliamentary  reporters  u  p  to  the 
present  day.  The  systems  of  Byrom  (1767),  Tay- 
lor (1786),  Mavor  (1789),  and  Lewis  (1816)  have 
each  had  their  advocates,  and  were  in  general 
use  till  1837,  when  Pitman's  phonography  was 
published.  About  100  works  were  issued  on 
the  subject  in  England  between  1602  and  1830. 
In  France,  Conin  de  Perpeau's  SUnographie 
and  Grosselin's  Voeabulairettenographiqus  yrvta 
the  most  popular  systems.  The  fundamentid 
principle  of  these  various  systems,  differ  as  they 
might  in  other  respects,  was  that  they  repre- 
sented, by  the  position  of  their  characters, 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  additional 
sounds  of  the  double  consonants  ch,  sh,  th,  &c., 
while  phonography  deals  only  with  the  actual 
sounds,  and  analyzes  these,  arranging  them  ac- 
cording to  their  mutual  relations.  The  short- 
hand writers  had  also  characters  to  represent 
prepositions  and  terminations,  arbitrary  signs 
to  indicate  words  of  frequent  recurrence,  and 
other  methods  of  abbreviation,  by  omismons 
and  the  like. 


STENTOB,  a  Grecian  herald  in  the  Trojaa 

war.  Homer  describes  him  as  "  great-hearted, 
brazen-voiced  Stentor,  who  was  accustomed  to 
shout  as  loud  as  60  other  men."  Hence  the 
name  has  been  applied  proverbially  to  loud- 

▼01060.  D0rSOI18> 

STEPHANUS  07  Btzahtihv,  the  anther  of 
the  geographical  lexicon  called  E^vuca,  flonrish- 
ed  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  centu- 
ry. There  is  scarcely  another  ancient  author 
of  whom  so  little  is  known,  neither  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  nor  any  incidents  of  his  Ufe  hav- 
ing been  preserved;  and  his  work,  probably 
the  earliest  diodonary  of  geography  ever  writ- 
ten, exists  only  in  an  abridgment  made  by  Her- 
molans.  A  few  fra^ents  of  the  original  are 
still  extant.  The  title  of  the  work  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  original 
dictionary  was  fall  of  valuable  material  for  the 
history  of  ancient  places  and  of  quotations 
troxa  ancient  writers.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous editions  of  the  epitome,  of  which  the 
most  useful  is  that  of  A.  Westermann  (Svo., 
Leipsic,  1889).  It  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  S.  0.  Schirlitz. 

STEPHEN,  Saint,  the  first  martyr  of  the 
Christian  church.  He  was,  as  appears  fr<Hii 
his  name,  a  Hellenist  by  birth,  and  one  of  the 
7  deacons  in  the  Ohristian  congregation  of 
Jerusalem,  who,  upon  the  oompliunt  of  the 
Hellenists  that  their  widows  were  neglected, 
had  been  chosen  by  order  of  the  apostles  to 
superintend  every  thing  connected  with  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  Jews  charged  him 
with  having  spoken  against  the  law  and  the 
temple,  against  Moses,  and  against  God,  and 
by  order  of  the  sanhedrim  ne  was  stoned. 
Before  his  death  he  addressed  his  persecutors 
at  length,  and  he  died  praying  that  those  who 
put  him  to  death  might  be  forgiven.  (Acts 
vi.  and  vii.)  No  information  is  given  reject- 
ing the  time  of  his  death,  but  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  in  the  year  86  or  87.  He  is  annnaUr 
commemorated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  diarcn 
on  Dec.  26. 

STEPHEN,  the  4th  king  of  England  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  line,  born  in  1106,  died  Oct.  26, 
1164.  His  father  was  Stephen,  count  of  Blois, 
and  his  mother  was  Adela,  or  Adelicia,  the  4th 
or  6th  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and 
Stephen  was  their  8d  son  and  6th  child.  He 
early  became  a  favorite  of  Henry  I.,  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  who  knighted  him  in  his  youth,  and 
gave  him  the  earldom  of  Mortagne  in  Norman- 
dy, beside  bestowing  upon  him  several  valuable 
estates  in  England.  He  procured  his  mar- 
riage to  Matil&,  heiress  to  the  count  of  Bou- 
logne, as  early  as  1114,  by  which  Stephen 
became  possessed  of  that  title  and  property. 
When,  in  1120,  William,  the  heir  of  Henry  I., 
and  so  many  other  members  of  the  king's  fam- 
ily and  household,  were  lost  by  the  foandering 
of  the  White  ship,  Stephen  was  saved  from  th« 
same  fate  by  leaving  the  vessel  in  consequenoa 
of  finding  that  she  was  too  crowded  for  safety. 
Henry  employed  him  in  various  ways,  and 
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nerrer  abated  hia  attacbment  to  him,  which 
ongimted  in  the  oircmnstaQce  that  Adela,  Bte- 
ph^i'B  mother,  had  been  the  king's  most  at- 
tached aster,  rendering  him  important  services 
when  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  would  ever 
rmgn.  ffiie  had  recommended  her  son,  who 
was  then  a  child,  to  her  brother's  protection, 
aiKl  Henry  accepted  and  discharged  the  tmst. 
Stephen  was. the  second  person  of  the  laity  who 
took  the  oath  to  snpport  Henry's  daughter,  the 
empress,  as  queen  of  England  and  dnohess  of 
Hormandy,  shoald  her  &ther  die  without  issue 
male.  This  oath  was  not  thought  to  be  bind- 
ing, as  it  was  not  possible  for  a  woman  to  dis- 
cfaaige  the  duties  of  the  kingly  office  accord- 
ing to  feudal  ideas  of  those  duties,  the  most 
prominent  regal  attribute  being  command  in 
war.  The  widowed  empress,  too,  had  married 
a  IVenehman — Geoffi^y  Planta^net,  count  of 
Aigoo — and  the  marriage  was  m  direct  viola- 
tion d  the  king's  assurance,  which  was  thought 
to  have  cancelled  the  obliration  on  the  ouer 
side.  It  is  asserted  that  Henry  changed  his 
mind  jnst  before  his  death,  and  released  those 
who  had  sworn  to  support  Matilda  from  their 
oath.  Theobald,  count  vS.  Blois,  Stephen's  eld- 
est 1xt>ther,  was  regarded  by  many  Normans 
as  the  proper  person  to  succeed  Hen^ ;  but 
while  they  were  deliberating,  Stephen  had 
kastened  to  England,  and  had  there  been 
crowned,  Deo.  32,  1130.  The  archbishop  of 
Owterlnny  believed  that  Henry  had  expressed 
an  intention  to  leave^iis  dominions  to  Stephen, 
whom  the  people  loved  because  of  his  popular 
mannma.  He  was,  says  Lappenberg,  "  distin- 
gmshed  for  kindness,  courtly  manners,  an  ami- 
aUe  serenity  of  character,  and  a  condescension 
which  had  long  gained  him  the  hearts  of  many 
among  all  condations  of  people.  On  the  other 
lund,  he  often  proved  himself  imprudent  and 
xaah,  and  on  his  fairest  promises  no  reliance 
eonld  be  placed.  In  short,  he  exhibited,  in  all 
its  traits,  a  complete  specimen  of  the  acoom- 
l^abed  Norman  knight  of  those  days,  who,  al- 
tfaodgh  capable  of  enacting  many  parts  excel- 
kntly  well,  was  nevertheless  but  ill  qualified 
to  role  over  a  kingdom."  Stephen  confirmed 
to  the  Kngtiah  the  immunities  and  good  laws 
vR  Heniy  I.,  and  also  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Bdward  the  Confessor.  He  obtained  peace 
with  Scotland  by  making  cessions  to  King  Da- 

Sfrom  whom  he  obtdned  acknowledgment 
homage.  At  a  meeting  of  barons  and 
pniates  at  Oxford,  he  produced  a  letter  from 
the  pope  expressing  approval  of  his  election  to 
the  throne.  A  charter  was  framed,  by  which 
the  old  privileges  of  all  classes  were  confirmed, 
and  oertain  abuses  that  had  happened  in  the 
ling  reign  were  removed.  The  reign  of 
was  a  period  of  constant  war  and  tli- 
He  was  involred  in  contests  with  the 
Wdah,  who  inflicted  defeat  and  loss  on  the 
NtHmana,  In  the  war  that  was  renewed  with 
Scotland  in  1188,  the  English  guned  the  great 
batde  of  the  standard,  Aug.  22.  Revolts  broke 
«at,  at  different  times,  in  varions  parts  of  the 
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country.  The  cause  of  the  empress  Matilda  was 
early  taken  up  by  a  party  in  England,  headed 
by  her  natural  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Glou- 
cester; and  on  Sept.  80,  1189,  Matilda  landed 
in  England.  The  war  was  waged  with  various 
fortune,  but  Stephen  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner,  Feb.  3,  1141,  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  country  submitted 
to  the  victors ;  but  Matilda's  arrogance  was  so 
offensive  that  a  reaction  speedily  took  place. 
Her  brother  was  defeated  and  captured  in 
Sept.  1141,  and  was  exchanged  for  Stephen. 
At  the  battle  of  Wilton,  July  1,  1148,  Glouces- 
ter was  victorious,  and  the  king  preserved  his 
freedom  only  by  flight.  The  war  raged  for 
years,  and  the  condition  of  England  was  made 
most  deplorable.  In  1168  Henry,  son  of  the 
empress  Matilda,  arrived  in  England  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  defeated  Ste- 
phen at  Malmeabnry.  He  was  about  to  prose- 
cute his  advantages,  when  the  leading  men  on 
both  sides  interposed  to  bring  about  a  peace. 
This  was  found  a  less  diflicult  task  than  had 
been  anticipated,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Eustace.  By 
the  treaty  of  Winchester,  Nov.  7,  1168,  it  was 
settled  that  Stephen  should  remain  king  of 
England  for  life,  and  that  he  should  be  suo- 
oeeded  by  Henry;  and  that  Stephen's  son  "Wil- 
liam should  retain  all  his  possessions  acquired 
bjr  marriage  or  otherwise,  and  all  those  which 
his  father  had  held  in  Normandy,  England, 
and  elsewhere,  before  he  became  king.  Stephen 
did  not  survive  the  making  of  this  tteaty  quite 
one  year,  dying  after  a  brief  illness.  His  reign 
was  the  most  miserable  time  ever  known  m 
England.  The  country  was  covered  with  castles, 
many  hundreds  of  which  were  erected  at  this 
period ;  and  it  was  devastated  by  the  foreign 
soldiery,  the  king  himself  employing  numerous 
mercenaries,  principally  from  Flanders  and 
Brittany.  Stephen  was  the  last  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings  of  England,  the  throne  passing 
on  his  death  to  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  in 
the  person  of  Henry  11. 

STEPHEN  I.,  king  of  Hungary.    See  Hinr* 
OABT,  vol.  ix.  p,  867. 

STEPHEN,  king  of  Poland.  See  Poun*, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  480. 

STEPHEN,  Sib  Jahss,  a  British  statesman 
and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1789,  died  in 
Ooblentz,  Sept.  16^1869.  He  was  graduated 
at  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  in  1812,  and  soon 
after  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
was  appointed  counsel  in  the  colonial  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service,  and  in  1824  counsel 
to  the  board  of  trade.  He  held  both  offices 
until  1834,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  assis- 
tant under  secretary.  He  was  subsequently 
made  permanent  under  secretary,  and  retired 
from  office  in  1847,  when  he  was  knighted.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  regius  professor  of  mod- 
ern history  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  an 
appointment  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  an  ac- 
tive contributor  to  the  "Edinburgh  Beview;" 
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and  a  ooQeotion  of  "  Essays  on  Eodlesiastioal 
Biography,"  first  pnblished  in  that  periodical, 
has  passed  through  several  editions.  He  also 
published  his  collegiate  coarse  of  "  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  France"  (2  vols.,  1851),  of  which 
8  editions  have  appeared,  and  some  ocoasional 
lectures.  A  memoir  of  him  is  in  preparation 
by  his  son  Fit^ames  Stephen. 

STEPHENS,  or  Stephasus  (Fr.  Sstierme  or 
MitmU),  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  print- 
ers who  flourished  daring  the  16th  and  I7th 
centuries.  Henbt,  the  foonder  of  the  family 
(born  in  Paris  about  1460,  died  in  1520),  es- 
tablished a  printing  house  in  Paris  in  1602.  He 
pablished  mathematical  and  theological  works, 
distingaished  for  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
were  printed.  His  3  sons,  FRiLNois,  Bobbbt 
(bom  in  Paris  in  1503,  died  in  Greneva  in  1669), 
and  0HARI.E8  (born  in  Paris  in  1504  or  1605, 
died  in  1564),  were  largely  engaged  in  printing. 
Bobert,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  industry, 
in  his  20th  year  pablished  an  edition  of  the 
Latin  New  Testament,  with  some  corrections 
by  himself  which  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  At  his  house,  which 
was  the  resort  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
men  of  the  day,  Latin  was  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  conversation,  even  among  the  children 
and  servants,  to  whom  it  was  taaght  by  his 
wife,  a  woman  of  rare  accomplishments.  For 
many  years  scarcely  a  month  passed  in  which 
some  work,  generally  edited  and  corrected  by 
himself,  did  not  issue  from  his  press.  He  is 
gfdd  to  hare  publicly  posted  proof  sheets  of  his 
works,  with  the  offer  of  a  premium  for  the  de- 
tection of  errors.  In  1581  he  began  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Dictionarium,  «eu  Thesaurut  Lin- 
gua LatiruB,  which  he  successively  improved  in 
2  sabsequent  editions.  His  editions  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  notes  brought  him  into  trouble  with 
the  Sorbonne,  from  wbich  however  he  was 
protected  daring  the  life  of  Francis  I.,  who  had 
appointed  him  royal  print«r.  After  the  king's 
death  the  Sorbonne  caused  the  sale  of  his  Bibles 
to  be  prohibited,  and  to  insure  his  safety  the 
Itprinter  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  died,  it  is 
said,  in  the  Oalvinistic  faith.  .  Ho  published  at 
least  11  complete  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  beside  many 
separate  editions  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
882  other  works,  mostly  of  the  first  importance, 
came  from  his  press.  He  first  introduced  the 
existing  division  of  the  New  Testament  into 
verses.  Charles,  the  younger  brother  of  Robert, 
devoted  himself  to  physical  sciences,  and  for 
some  years  practised  medicine.  He  succeeded 
to  his  brother's  business  When  the  latter  retired 
to  Geneva,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
printer  to  Henry  11.  His  publications,  soientiflo 
and  classical,  are  numerous. — Henrt,  son  of 
Bobert  (bom  in  Paris  in  1528,  died  in  1698), 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time.  He  spoke  Latin  with  fluency  while 
a  child,  and  throughout  his  life  was  a  profound 
student  of  Greek  literature.  His  establish- 
ments were  saooessively  in  Paris  and  Geneva; 


but  after  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  the 
Thuaunu  Lingua  Oraea,  the  costliness  of 
which  confined  it  to  a  limited  number  of  pur- 
chasers and  involved  the  printer  in  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  he  led  a  nomadic  life,  travel- 
ling from  city  to  city,  exploring  librari^  and 
coUecting  an  immense  amount  of  material  for 
works  which  he  was  projecting,  and. which 
he  published  wherever  he  happened  to  be. — 
Among  others  of  the  family  were  Paul,  sou  of 
the  preceding  (born  in  Geneva  in  1566,  died 
there  in  1627),  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
management  of  the  printing  establishment  at 
Geneva,  which  he  oonductM  for  many  years; 
and  Anthokt  his  son  (bom  in  Geneva  in  1592, 
died  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  in  Paris  in  1674),  who 
for  60  years  conducted  a  printing  house  in  Paris 
with  much  energy,  but  fied  in  great  poverty. 

STEPHENS,  Alkzandkb  H.,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Taliaferro  oo.,  Oa.,  Feb. 
11,  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Franklin  cd- 
lege,  Athens,  Ga.,  in  1832,  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834,  and  rapidly  ob- 
tained a  large  and  lucrative  practice  at  Orsw- 
fordsville.  In  1886  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  in  the  legislature  of  Georgia, 
was  reelected  for  5  suooesaive  terms,  and  ex- 
erted himself  with  success  to  secure  letpslative 
aid  for  the  system  of  internal  improvements. 
In  1889  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  commercial 
convention  at  Charleston,  S.  0.,  and  defended 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  Geor»adelMates 
against  the  assaults  of  these  from  South  Oaro- 
lina;  and  in  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  where  he  actively  sustained  the  meas- 
ures of  the  whig  party.  In  184S  he  was  elect- 
ed to  congress  by  over  8,000  m^ority,  though 
his  party  had  previously  been  in  a  minority  of 
more  than  2,000,  and  held  his  seat  till  1859. 
He  supported  Mr.  Olay  for  the  preudency  in 
1844,  though  differing  from  him  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  favor  of 
which  he  made  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
during  his  first  term  in  congress.  The  author- 
ship of  the  resolutions  for  its  annexation  was 
indeed  dae  to  him,  ooigointly  with  the  Hon. 
Milton  Brown  of  Tennessee.  In  Feb.  1847,  he 
snbmitted  a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation  to 
the  Mexican  war,  which  afterward  formed  the 
platform  of  the  whig  party.  He  opposed  the 
Clayton  compromise  in  1848,  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  effecting  the  a4)astment  known  as 
the  compromises  of  1860.  The  passage  of  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  act  of  1854  in  the  house 
of  representatives  was  in  great  measure  due  to 
his  efforts,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ter- 
ritories. After  the  breaking  up  of  the  whig 
party  Mr.  Stephens  united  with  the  democrats, 
and  was  a  prominent  champion  of  the  meas- 
ures of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration.  At 
the  close  of  the  86th  congress  Mr.  Stephens 
declined  to  be  again  a  candidate.  During 
the  presidential  canvass  of  1860  he  sustained 
Messrs.  Douglas  and  Johnson,  and  in  numerous 
public  addresses  denounced  those  who  advo- 
cated a  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  case  of  Mr. 
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LioMdn's  election,  and  in  an  address  before  the 
stste  convention  called  after  that  event  vigor- 
ously oppoeed  the  secession  of  Georgia.  On 
Feb.  9,  1861,  he  was  nevertheless  elected  hf 
tiie  confederate  congress  at  MontgomerT-,  Ala., 
proviaonal  vice-president  of  the  confederate 
•tatea,  and  was  inangnrated  on  the  18th  of  the 
same  month.  On  April  23  he  made  a  speech 
at  Sichmond,  Ya.,  in  Jnstification  of  the  seces- 
flion  movement,  and  in  July  visited  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  sonthem  seaboard  states  to  urge 
tlM  taking  of  the  cotton  loan.  In  November 
he  wu  elected  permanent  vice-president  of  the 
■oathem  oonfeaeracy. 

STEPHENS,  Ainr  Sophia  (Wihtehbotham), 
an  American  anthoress,  bom  in  Derby,  Oonn., 
in  1813.  She  was  married  in  1882  to  Edward 
Stephens  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  in  1836  com- 
menced her  literary  career  as  editress  of  the 
«  PcNlland  Magazine"  and  the  "  Portland  Sketch 
Book,"  of  which  city  her  husband  had  become 
a  resident.  In  1887  she  removed  to  New  York, 
and  soon  became  an  active  contributor  to  the 
**  Ladies'  Companion,"  "  Graham's  Magazine," 
ud  a  variety  of  similar  periodicals,  in  which 
oeoapation  she  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  Her  most  elaborate  work,  "  Fashion  and 
Famine"  (New  York,  1864),  has  had  consider- 
able popalsrity  at  home  and  abroad,  having 
appeared  in  three  French  versions  in  Paris. 
Among  her  other  works  are  "  Mary  Derwent," 
■which  gained  a  prize  of  $400  offered  by  one  of 
Ae  penodioals ;  the  "  Heiress  of  Greenhurst," 
"The  Old  Homestead,"  and  two  books  on' nee- 
dlework. She  has  been  the  editress  of  several 
literary  magazines,  for  which  she  has  written 
mo^  in  verse,  but  has  published  no  collection 
of  her  poems. 

STEPHENS,  Jobs  Llotd,  an  American 
traveDer  and  aathor,  bom  in  Shrewsbury,  N. 
J.,  Nov.  88,  1806,  died  in  New  York,  Oct.  10, 
1852.  He  was  gradnated  at  Columbia  college, 
New  York,  in  1822,  studied  law,  and  practised 
ins  profession  in  New  York  for  8  years.  He 
then  ^>ent  two  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  in 
18S7  published  his  "Incidents  of  Travel  in 
E^pt,  Arabia  Petrtea,  and  the  Holy  Land," 
fiMlowed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  "  Incidents 
of  Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Bussia,  and  Po- 
land," both  in  2  vols.  12mo.  The  lively  style 
■nd  great  descriptive  power  of  these  works 
procured  them  a  very  large  circulation  both  in 
America  and  Europe.  In  1889  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Van  Bnren  special  ambassador 
to  Central  America,  explored  the  ancient  re- 
mains of  that  country,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
CUied  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, CSifapaa,  and  Yucatan"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New 
York,  1841) ;  and  in  1842  he  agun  visited  Yu- 
catan, and  published  "  Incidents  of  Travel'iu  Yu- 
catan" (2  vote.  8vo.,  1848).  Th^se  works  were 
iOnatrated  by  his  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Oather- 
wood,  and  the  last  two  named  are  of  special 
?afaie  as  oontNbntions  to  American  antiquities. 
hi  1840  Mr.  Stephens  was  elected  a  member  of 
tlte  oonvention  for  revising  the  constitution  of 


the  state  of  New  York.  He  waa  a  director 
of  the  "Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company," 
which  established  the  first  American  Ime  of 
transatiantic  steamships,  and  went  to  Europe 
as  the  representative  of  tiie  company  on  the 
trial  trip  of  its  first  vessel,  the  Washington.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Pan- 
ama railroad  company,  negotiated  the  contract 
for  the  right  of  way  with  the  government  of 
New  Granada,  was  chosen  peeident  of  the 
company,  and  during  the  wmter  of  1861-2 
personally  superintended  the  constraction  of 
the  road,  which  was  nearly  completed  before 
his  death, 

STEPHENSON,  a  N.  W.  co,  of  Illinois,  bor- 
dering on  Wisconsin,  and  intersected  by  tiie 
Pecatonica  river;  are«,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 11,666;  in  1860,  26,118.  The  surface  is 
nndm^tingjmd  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodto- 
tions  in  ImO  were  228,267  bushels  of  wheat, 
802,286  of  Indian  com,  227,310  of  oats,  16,028 
tons  of  hay,  288,667  lbs.  of  butter,  and  18,404 
of  wool.  There  were  8  newspaper  o£Bce8,  and 
1,800  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Lead  is 
found.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  central 
and  thf  Galena  and  Chicago  railroads.  Capi- 
tal, Fi-eeport. 

STEPHENSON,  Gbobob,  the  founder  of  the 
railway  system  of  Great  Britain,  and  periiBoter 
of  the  locomotive  engine,  bom  in  Wylam, 
Northumberland,  June  9,  1781,  died  at  Tap- 
ton  park,  near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  Aug. 
12,  1848.  His  father,  a  worthy  and  indns- 
trions  man,  was  fireman  of  the  pumping  en- 
gine at  Wylam  colliery,  and  by  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions was  barely  able  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  his  family,  much  less  to  send  them 
to  school.  George,  the  2d  of  6  children,  oon- 
sequentiy  grew  up  without  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  books,  and  at  9  years  of  age  was  em- 
ployed  at  two  pence  a  day  to  look  after  the 
cows  of  a  neighoor,  to  which  succeeded  other 
kinds  of  farm  work.  It  was,  however,  his 
highest  ambition  to  follow  his  father's  ooonpa- 
tion ;  and  at  tiie  age  of  14,  being  known  as  a 
steady,  intelligent  boy,  with  a  taste  for  mechan^ 
ics  evmced  in  the  construction  of  miniature 
engines  and  windmills,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant fireman  at  the  Dowley  Bqm  colliery, 
whither  the  family  had  removed.  For  several 
years  he  continued  to  be  employed  at  varions 
collieries  as  fireman,  and  afterward  as  plngman, 
and  gradually  acquired  so  complete  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  engine  as  to^e  able  to  take  it  apart 
and  make  any  ordinary  repairs.  At  18  he  was 
still  ignorant  of  reading,  and  ^ven  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet ;  but  within  two  years,  partly 
by  attendmg  small  night  schools  resorted  to  by 
the  colliers'  children,  partly  by  his  own  per- 
severance, he  was  able  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  with  tolerable  facility.  In  1802  he  was 
married,  but  became  a  widower  within  two 
years,  and  removed  in  1806  with  his  inftnt  son, 
Robert,  to  Killingworth  colliery,  where  his  lit- 
tie  earnings  were  speedily  absorbed  by  the  de- 
mands which  his  &ther's  poverty  impooed  upon 
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him,  And  by  the  payment  of  a  connderable 
Bom  to  proonre  a  substitute  in  the  militia,  for 
which  he  had  been  dravn.  At  this  time  he 
was  desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States ; 
but  being  unable  to  raise  sufficient  money  to 
pay  for  his  passage  and  outfit,  he  set  hinuelf 
steiadUy  to  work  to  repair  his  losses.  In  his 
leisure  hours  he  studied  mechanics  and  engi- 
neering, mended  clocks  and  shoes,  cut  out  clothes 
for  the  miners,  and  turned  his  hand  to  so  many 
nsefdl  purposes  that  he  was  regarded  by  hu 
fellow  laborers  in  the  colliery  as  a  sort  of  nni- 
yersal  genins.  What  was  of  more  benefit  to 
him  wa»  the  &vorable  impression  which  his 
suggestions  for  improvements  in  machinery 
made  apon  his  employers,  who  in  1812  ap- 
pointed him  engine-wright  at  Eillingworth,  at 
a  salary  of  £100  a  year.  With  this  event  his 
mechanical  genius  seemed  to  take  a  fresh  start, 
and  beside  erecting  a  winding  engiae  for  draw- 
ing up  coal  and  a  pumping  engine,  he  projected 
and  (aid  down  a  self-acting  mcline  along  the 
dedirity  of  the  WilUogton  ballast  quay,  so 
arranged  that  full  wagons  descending  to  the 
veesek  drew  up  the  empty  ones.  The  con- 
Btmotion  of  an  efficient  and  economical  loco- 
motive steam  engine,  however,  occupied  his  at- 
tention beyond  any  other  subject ;  and  after  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  machines  within 
his  reach,  he  commenced,  and  in  July,  1814, 
completed  an  engine,  which  worked  sucoess- 
Ailly  on  the  Eillingworth  railway,  and  proved 
the  best  yet  constructed,  though  its  operation 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  inventor. 
It  was  the  first  locomotive  made  with  smooth 
wheels,  and  from  the  outset  he  r^ected  the 
clumsy  contrivances  which  Trevethick,  Blen-^ 
kinsop,  and  others  had  thought  necessary  to 
secure  sufficient  adhesion  between  the  wheels 
and  the  smooth  iron  surface  of  the  rails  to  al- 
low the  propulsion  of  a  train.  At  this  early 
day  also  he  told  his  friends  "  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  if  the 
works  could  be  made  to  stand  it;"  an  opinion 
he  was  subsequenUy  obliged  to  mwintwn  al- 
most single-handed  against  the  most  experi- 
enced engineers  of  England.  While  engaged 
in  plans  for  an  improved  engine,  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  increase  in  the  draught  of 
the  furnace  obtained  by  turning  the  waste 
steam  up  the  chimney — a  practice  originating 
solely  in  the  desire  to  lessen  the  noise  caused 
by  the  escape  of  the  steam;  and  it  immediately 
occurred  to  him  that  the  proper  applioation  of 
this  principle,  by  increasing  the  force  of  the 
fire,  would  greatly  augment  the  power  of  the 
boiler  to  generate  steam,  and  the  range  and 
capacity  of  the  engine.  Hence  originated  the 
steam  blast,  the  most  important  improvement 
in  the  locomotive  made  up  to  that  time,  which, 
however,  has  also  been  claimed  for  Hackworth, 
another  inventor.  It  was  embodied  in  Stephen- 
son's next  engine,  completed  ia  1816 ;  and  in 
1816  he  oonstracted  others,  greatly  simplified 
in  the  working  parts,  and  which  as.  recently  as 
18M  formed  tiie  model  for  those  employed  at 


Eillingworth  to  drag  coal.  About  this  period 
he  invented  a  miner's  safety  lamp  to  obviate 
the  frequent  explosions  from  fire  damp,  one  of 
which  had  occurred  in  1814  in  the  colliery  under 
his  care.  The  subject  was  at  the  same  time 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
and  both  he  and  Stephenson,  though  living 
hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  personally  un- 
known to  each  other,  constructed  lamps  fonnd- 
ed  upon  identical  principles,  but  arrived  at  in- 
dependently by  different  trains  of  thought,  the 
former  working  ont  his  ideas  scientifically,  the 
latter  mechanically.  Stephenson's  lamp  was 
practically  tested  by  himself  at  Eillingworth 
in  Oct.  1816,  nearly  8  weeks  before  Sir  Homphry 
made  public  his  invention,  and  is  still  employed 
there.  To  Davy  nevertheless  was  ascribed  the 
priority  of  invention,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  was 
rused  at  a  meeting  of  coal  miners  and  present- 
ed to  him,  £100  bemg  at  the  same  time  assigned 
to  Stephenson.  The  friends  of  the  latter,  deem- 
ing that  inlostioe  had  been  done  him,  soon  after 
presented  him  with  £1,000,  a  proceeding  warm- 
ly criticized  by  Sir  Humphry,  and  which  pro- 
voked a  bitter  controversy  between  the  parti- 
sans of  the  rival  claimants.  Having  brought 
the  locomotive  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection,  Stephenson  next  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  railways,  his  opinion 
being  that  both  were  parts  of  one  mechanism, 
and  that  the  employment  of  steam  carriages 
on  common  roads  was  impracticable.  For  tho 
purpose  of  making  his  railways  solid  and  level, 
and  to  prevent  jerks  at  the  junction  of  the  rails, 
he  took  out  in  1816  a  patent  for  an  improved 
rail  and  chair,  recommended  the  employment 
of  heavier  rails  and  the  substitution  of  wrought 
for  cast  iron,  and  established  the  gauge  still 
generally  in  use.  In  connection  with  these 
improvements  he  added  considerably  to  the 
lightness  and  strength  of  the  locomotive,  and 
substituted  steel  springs  for  the  small  cylinders 
on  which  the  boiler  had  at  first  rested.  Soon 
after  the  general  peace  of  1815  the  necessities 
of  internal  commerce  began  to  suggest  the  es- 
tablishment of  railways,  cdthough  we  employ- 
ment of  steam  power,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  the  ascent  of  heavy  grades,  was 
generally  considered  impracticable.  Stephen- 
son and  a  few  others,  however,  ventured  to 
believe  that  the  locomotive  was  destined  to 
supersede  the  mail  coach,  and  the  railroad  to 
"  become  the  great  highway  for  the  king  and 
all  his  subjects."  His  first  important  under- 
taking was  the  construction  of  a  railroad  8 
miles  in  length  for  the  owners  of  the  Hetton 
colliery,  which,  on  'Soy.  18,  1822,  was  success- 
fully opened,  the  level  parts  being  traversed  by 
locomotives,  while  stationary  engines  were  em- 
ployed to  overcome  the  heavy  grades.  While 
this  work  was  in  progress  rimilar  projects  be- 
gan to  be  agitated,  and  in  1820  a^  act  of  par- 
liament was  obtained  for  a  railway  betweea 
Stockton  and  Darlington,  of  which  Stephenson 
was  appointed  engineer  at  a  salary  of  £800. 
The  line  was  intended  to  be  worked  by  station- 
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arj  engines  for  the  steep  gradients,  with  horse 
pover  on  the  level  portions ;  but  at  Stephen- 
son's urgent  request  the  act  was  amended  so 
as  to  permit  the  nae  of  locomotiyes  on  all  parts 
of  the  road,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  some- 
what more  than  3  years  from  its  commence- 
ment, was  formally  opened  on  Sept.  26,  1826, 
in  the  presence  of  immense  throngs  of  specta- 
tors. The  difficnltj  experienced  in  procuring 
8iiit«ble  locomotives  from  the  ordinary  black- 
■niths'  shops  suggested  to  him  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  special  engine  factory, 
wlii«^  j>roject  was  sacoessftilly  carried  into 
eSOct,  with  the  codperation  of  Mr.  Pease,  the 
originator  of  the  Stockton  road,  at  Newcastle- 
npoD-Tyne,  where  some  of  the  most  powerful 
steam,  carriages  in  the  world  have  since  been 
oonstmcted,  and  many  skilled  workmen  and 
engineers  edncated.'  The  year  1826  witnessed 
the  production  of  a  multitude  of  projects  for 
raU^rays,  of  which  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
ebester  line,  the  most  considerable  and  the 
<ml7  one  seriously  supported,  was  destined  to 
be  not  merely  the  great  achievement  of  Ste- 
phenson's career,  but  the  battle  field  on  which 
were  to  be  fought  the  momentous  questions  of 
the  superiority  of  railways  to  common  roads, 
of  high  to  low  velocities  of  transport,  and  of 
locomotives  to  fixed  engines.  Stephenson  made 
the  preliminary  surveys  in  the  teeth  of  an  op- 
poation  which  might  have  readily  disconcert- 
ed a  less  determined  spirit ;  and  such  were  the 
^oranoe  and  pr^ndice  of  land  owners  and 
&eir  agents,  who  sometimes  drove  the  survey- 
ors off  their  grounds,  that  much  of  the  work 
had  to  be  done  by  stealth.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment having  been  procured,  Stephenson  was 
appointed  principal  engineer,  and  in  June, 
1886,  commenced  the  construction  of  the  road, 
whic^  employed  him  incessantly  during  the 
next  4  years.  Of  the  engineering  difiSoulties 
sacoessftiQy  overcome,  the  most  important  was 
Uie  crossing  of  Chatmoss,  a  bog  4^  miles  in 
length,  pronounced  impassable,  on  which  the 
road  was  made  to  float ;  a  feat,  as  has  been  ob- 
•err'ed,  "affording  an  unequivocal  proof  of  that 
•dmirable  self-reliance  wnich  never  contem- 
plates faQure."  The  patience  of  Stephenson 
was  however  destined  to  be  still  more  severely 
tried ;  for  during  the  progress  of  the  undertak- 
ing the  most  eminent  engineers  persisted  in 
leoommending  stationary  engines  m  place  of 
locomotives,  which  they  declared  unsafe  and 
incapable  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  speed ; 
and  the  clnmsy  expedient  of  a  series  of  station- 
Mry  machines  1^  miles  apart,  dragging  the 
trains  by  ropes,  was  seriously  entertained,  and 
vonld  have  been  adopted  but  for  the  ener^ 
of  Stephenson  and  a  few  of  his  friends.  He 
finally  prevailed  on  the  directors  to  offer  a 
pnze,  nnder  certvn  stipulations,  for  the  most 
efliective  locomotive  engine  for  the  purposes 
of  the  road ;  and  at  a  trial  which  took  place 
near  Liverpool,  Oct.  6,  1839,  his  engine,  the 
"Bocket,"  constructed  by  himself  and  his  son 
Bobert,  was  a^dged  to  be  the  beet  of  the  4 


entered,  having  averaged  a  speed  of  14  miles 
an  hour,  and  even  attained  a  velocity  of  29 
miles  on  hour.  The  "  Rocket,"  the  first  high- 
speed locomotive  of  the  standard  modem  type, 
was  distinguished  above  all  preceding  ones  by 
8  elements  of  efficiency :  the  multitubular  boU- 
er,  which,  if  not  Stephenson's  invention,  was 
first  applied  by  him  to  locomotives ;  tiie  blast 
pipe ;  and  the  direct  connection  of  the  steam 
cylinders  to  one  axle  and  one  pair  of  wheels. 
At  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  road, 
Sept.  16,  1880,  Mr.  Huskisaon,  who  was  in  at- 
tendance with  many  other  distinguished  public 
men,  having  been  accidentally  struck  down  and 
fatally  injured  by  this  engine,  was  conveyed 
in  it  from  Farkside  to  Ecdes,  a  distance  of  16 
miles,  at  the  then  unprecedented  rate  of  86 
miles  an  hour.  Having  fairly  inaugurated  the 
railway  system  of  England,  Stephenson  waa 
almost  incessantly  employed  for  the  next  10 
years  on  new  roads  which  were  projected  in 
all  directions,  and  even  visited  Belgium  and 
Spain  as  a  consulting  engineer.  WiUi  his  in- 
creasing wealth  he  also  engaged  extensively 
and  profitebly  in  coal  mining,  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tapton  park,  an  elegant 
seat  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  passed  his  lat- 
ter years  in  comfort  and  peace,  bdoved  by  his 
neighbors  of  every  degree  and  condition,  and 
presenting  in  his  conduct,  as  well  as  in  his 
person  and  manners,  the  true  ideal  of  an  Eng- 
lish ^ntleman.  He  preserved  through  life 
the  simplicity  of  character  which  had  distin- 
guished him  m  youth,  and  on  several  occasions 
declined  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Of  his  . 
Boientifio  character.  Sir  J.  D.  Forbes,  who  dis- 
claims for  him  any  great  inventiveness,  makes 
the  following  estimate:  "His  skill  rather  lay 
in  perceiving  how  far  methods  and  contriv- 
ances already  known  might  be  pushed  to  an 
advantageous  result  He  possessed  that  shrewd 
decision  which  ingenious  persons  often  want, 
enabling  him  to  detect  what  is  truly  valuable 
in  the  numerous  mechanical  schemes  which  at 
any  time  are  afloat,  and  to  devise  the  means 
of  realizing  them.  He  also  possessed  that  con- 
fidence in  his  own  judgment  which  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  principles  to  their  legitimate 
extent,  but  from  which  feebler  or  more  prac- 
tical minds  usually  shrink."  A  memoir  of 
CteoTge  Stephenson,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  was 
published  in  London  in  1866. — Sobbbt,  a  rail- 
way constructor  and  engineer,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Willington,  near  Newcastie-npon- 
Tyne,  Dec.  16,  1808,  died  Oct.  12,  1869.  As 
a  child  he  evinced  remarkable  intelligence,  and 
became  in  some  sort  a  fellow  pupil  in  several 
branches  of  knowledge  with  his  father,  whose 
own  education  was  continued  far  into  middle 
life,  and  whose  earnings  were  long  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  instruction  of  his  son.  The 
latter,  who  at  12  years  of  age  began  to  show 
a  decided  inclination  for  me(£anics  and  science, 
was,  after  several  years'  schoolhtg  at  Newcas- 
tle, and  a  preparatory  training  in  the  collieries, 
sent  in  1822  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
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He  returned  home  in  the  sacoeeding  year,  and 
after  aMisting  his  father  in  a  variety  of  under- 
takings and  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  prae- 
tioal  mechanics,  accepted  in  1824,  in  the  nope 
of  benefiting  his  health,  an  engagement  as 
mining  en^neer  in  South  America.  Recalled 
by  his  father  in  1827,  he  was  employed  in  ya- 
rioos  labors  connected  with  the  constrnction 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  and 
'  in  the  improvement  of  locomotives;  and  in 
1829  he  assisted  in  designing  and  making  the 
soooessful  locomotive,  the  "Rocket,"  which 
was  entered  in  his  name.  After  being  engaged 
on  several  minor  railway  lines,  he  was  appoint- 
ed engineer  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
road,  which  nnder  his  direction  was  competed 
in  1838 ;  and  thenceforth  for  many  years  his 
time  and  talents  were  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  similar  undertakings  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  an  engineer  he  is  known  by  sev- 
eral stupendous  works  designed  in  immediate 
oonneotion  with  railways,  among  the  most  re- 
markable of  whi<^  are  the  high  level  bridge 
over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the  viaduct  over 
the  Tweed  valley  at  Berwick,  the  Conway 
bridge,  and  above  all  the  Britannia  tubular 
bridge  across  the  Menai  straits,  1,860  feet  in 
length  and  106  above  high  water  mark,  which 
Sir  James  Forbes  pronounces  "  a  triumph  of 
art  and  science,  an  honor  to  his  own  age,  and  a 
lesson  to  posterity."  In  this  last  undertaking 
he  received  important  assistance  from  Messrs. 
Hodgkinson  and  Fairbairu  with  respect  to  va- 
rious points  of  construction  and  the  strength 
of  materials ;  but  the  credit  of  conceiving  the 
enterprise  belongs  wholly  to  himself,  as  well 
as  the  rectangular  form  of  the  tube,  of  which 
there  had  pre^onsly  been  no  example  in  me- 
chanical oonBtraotion.  He  was  also  einployed 
on  railways  in  Belginm,  Norway,  Italy,  France,  * 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  visited  Egypt 
several  times  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  a  road  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  on 
the  line  of  which  there  are  two  tubular  bridges, 
traversed  by  trains  on  the  roof  instead  of  the 
inside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  bridge. 
He  also  designed  an  immense  bridge  across  the 
Nile  at  Kaffre  Azzayat.  In  British  North 
America  he  has  left  a  memorable  specimen  of 
his  engineering  skill  and  perseverance  anud 
impreoed«ited;difflcnltieB  in  the  great  Yiotoria 
tabular  bridge,  which  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence 
near  Montreal,  and  was  formally  opened  by 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  the  summer  of  1860. 
In  aadition  to  his  railway  labors  he  took  oon- 
riderable  interest  in  public  afifairs,  and  during 
the  last  12  years  of  his  life  represented  the 
Yorkshire  borough  of  Whitby  in  parliament^ 
where  he  was  uown  as  an  able  debater  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  railway  interests 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  several  scientific  bodies,  and  received  a 
great  gold  medal  of  honor  from  the  French  in- 
dustrial exposition  of  1866.  His  great  wealth 
was  liberally  expended,  and  he  enjoyed  a  rep- 
utation for  private  worth  and  mechanical  ge- 


nius not  less  distinguished  than  that  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  published  a  w^rk  "  On  the  Locomo- 
tive Steam  Engine,"  and  another  "On  the 
Atmospheric  Railway  System." 

STEPPES.    See  Plains. 

STEREOSCOPE  (Gr.  otv^o;,  solid,  and 
o-KOTTro),  to  see),  an  optical  instrument  con- 
trived for  combining  into  one  image,  which 
appears  solid,  or  in  relief,  two  plane  represen- 
tations of  a  statue,  a  landscape,  or  any  object 
or  field  of  objects  involving  three  dimensions. 
The  two  separate  pictures  employed  for  this 
purpose  are  so  taken  as  to  show  tiie  object  or 
field  as  it  would  appear  when  viewed  by  each 
of  the  two  eyes  separately.  Of  such  picturea, 
now  known  as  stereoscopic  views,  the  efifect, 
and  hence  the  preparation,  depend  on  the  two 
simple  principles,  that  within  certain  limits  of 
distance  the  two  eyes  see  at  the  same  time  two 
really  unlike  pictures  of  any  solid  object  or 
field  of  objects  regarded ;  and  that  when  two 
such  pictures  (for  present  purposes  considered 
as  flat)  fall  on  the  retinsa  a£  the  corresponding 
eyes,  Ox«  result  is  a  perception  of  solidity  ia 
the  objects,  or  of  depth  in  the  field,  so  pre- 
sented. If  a  thin  book  be  held  up  before  tho 
eyes,  with  the  back  toward  the  face,  and  looked 
at  with  the  right  eye  only,  the  back  and  much 
of  the  corresponding  side  are  seen,  and  in  a 
certun  direction  ;  but  on  looking  with  the  left 
eye  only,  the  image  of  the  book  and  the  plana 
in  which  it  appears  to  lie  shift  slightly  toward 
the  dosed  eye,  and  the  back  with  tiie  other 
side  now  becomes  visible.  The  book  presents 
to  each  eye  a  somewhat  dififerent  surface,  and 
a  difTerent  position  and  perspective.  On  care- 
fully regarding  it  with  both  eyes,  its  apparent 
position  is  intermediate  to  tiie  two  before 
found;  the  back  and  in  a  degree  both  tho 
sides  are  now  visible,  and  the  book  V)bviouBly 
stands  in  relief  toward  the  eyes.  These  ap- 
pearances, alluded  to  by  Euclid,  were  mora 
definitely  observed  and  described  by  Galea 
about  1,700  years  since.  The  familiar  but  re- 
markable result  is,  that  we  neither  see  objects 
double  nor  as  flat  surfaces ;  but  always,  whea 
not  too  far  removed,  as  having  Aepth  or  re- 
lief, or  as  existing  ip.  a  space  which  shows 
this  third  dimension.  (See  Vision.)  A  dia- 
gram expressing  to  the  eye  Galen's  results' was 
drawn  by  Baptista  Porta ;  and  from  this,  about 
A.  D.  1698,  Jacopo  Ohimenti  prepared  pairs 
of  drawings  (one  pair  of  which  is  believ&d  to 
be  still  preserved  in  a  museum  at  Lille)  in- 
tended to  show  persons  as  seen  by  the  two 
eyes  separately,  and  such  that,  if  viewed  with 
the  eyes  "crossed"  by  looking  at  a  point  nearer 
to  them'  than  are  the  drawings,  so  that  eadi 
eye  receives  the  image  of  that  which  is  before 
the  other,  they  are  combined,  giving  a  single 
image  in  relief.  This  method,  the  "ocumr 
stereoscope,"  is  still  conveniently  resorted  to, 
after  some  practice,  by  those  who  would  get 
the  stereoscopic  effect  of  views  without  em- 
ploying an  instrument.  AquQonins  (1618) 
wrote  a  volume  on  the  viaioiiL  of  solid  o^eots, 
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in  vbidi  this  priiuaple  was  introduced.  Mr. 
Harris  (VVTS)  treated  on  tlie  Bubject,  among 
other  tibmgs  referring  the  obviondy  solid  form 
ci  tte  nose  as  seen  by  its  owner  to  this  effect 
of  TiricHt  with  two  eyes.  Prof.  Elliott,  in  1884^ 
is  said  to  hsTe  oonoeived  the  plan  of  an  instm- 
m«mt  for  combining  the  two  siagle-eye  pic- 
tures, mentioning  it  to  two  or  three  Mends, 
bat  not  carrying  it  into  execntion  nntil  1889. 
Meanwhile,  however.  Prof.  Wheatstone — to 
whom  is  nnqneetionably  dne  the  credit  of  bar- 
ing devised  the  first  effeotnal  and  satisfactory 
instmment  for  combining  two  monocular  draw- 
ings or  pletnres  into  a  solid  image,  as  well  as  of 
haring  distinctly  broaght  before  the  physicists 
sod  the  piablic  the  tmth  that  onr  actual  percep- 
tioa  of  solidity  depends  on  the  combination  of 
two  sneh  Tisnal  pictures — ^had  exhibited  before 
Qte  royal  society  in  1888,  and  also  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  association,  his  "  reflecting  stereo- 
scope," demonstrating  its  power  to  unite  pairs 
of  plane  geometrical  drawings  into  single  and 
solil  forms.  Elliott's  device  was  simply  a 
wooden  box,  18  inches  long,  7  broad,  and  4^ 
deep,  in  the  closed  or  remote  end  of  which 
the  tiwriTTiilftr  pictures  were  placed.  The 
TiewB  he  first  employed  were  two  represent- 
ing a  leaning  cross,  with  the  moon  and  the 
branchless  stem  of  a  small  tree,  nearly  in  line, 
and  as  seen  ftom  slightly  different  positions. 
Ko  Durrors  or  lenses  are  required ;  bnt  on  look- 
ing into  the  box,  on  the  "  ocular  stereoscope" 
{dan,  crooamg  the  eyes,  the  entire  view  appears 
to  stand  forth  in  solidity  or  relief.  Wheatstone's 
arrangement,  fsr  superior  to  this,  consists  of 
two  plane  mirrors  about  4  inches  square,  so 
placed  as  to  malce  each  an  angle  of  about  46° 
WI&  the  axis  of  the  corresponding  eye,  the 
two  mirrors  being  thus  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  flie  drawings  on  separate  slips  being 
presented,  each  toward  a  mirror,  at  the  two 
sides,  and  at  such  a  distance  and  angle  that 
the  reflected  images  thrown  to  the  two  eyes 
reepeetively  shall  ^pear  to  have  come  from  a 
lingje  object  at  a  corresponding  distance  be- 
hind the  mirrors.  Thus  the  two  views  are  in 
tfeet  snperimposed  and  united,  as  in  natural 
viaion;  and  if  nnlike  each  other  in  quite  or 
nearly  the  some  way  as  when  received  by  the 
eyee  froai  the  actual  object,  the  latter  wUl  be 
exactly  represented,  though  it  may  be  on  a  re- 
dneed  scue,  but  appearing  in  solid  form, .  so 
.that  we  seem  even  to  look  around  and  beyond 
it.  Two  pictures  of  a  bust  become  in  effect  a 
tofid  boat;  the  waters  of  a  cataract  stand  forth 
in  body ;  a  forest,  a  mountun,  or  a  group  of 
persons  comes  out  in  depth,  and  we  look  be- 
tween and  beyond  the  individual  objects,  as 
in  the  natural  view.  In  1849  Sir  David  firew- 
ater devised  a  more  convenient  form  of  instra- 
meaotfor  combining  the  two  pictures,  which  is 
BOW  in  eommon  use.  In  this,  two  convex 
leoaes  properly  oc^usted  are  employed  for 
viewing  Uie  pictures ;  or  more  commonly, 
parts  of  a  sing^  large  double-convex  lens,  di- 
vided IB  the  middle,  the  thin  edges  being  set 


toward  each  other,  and  at  the  ordinary  dis- 
tance of  the  two  eyes,  about  2^  inches  apart. 
These  are  placed  in  a  convenient  box,  into 
which  the  observer  looks ;  while  beyond  them 
are  the  dides  or  double  views,  which,  in  case 
they  are  opaque,  as  upon  pasteboard,  are 
viewed  by  reflected,  or  if  transparent,  as 
on  glass,  by  transmitted  light.  A  diaphragm, 
extending  fi-om  in  front  between  and  to  a  lit- 
tle way  beyond  the  two  semi-lenses,  confines 
the  vision  of  each  eye  to  its  appropriate  pic- 
ture; while  the  lenses,  refracting  laterally 
outward  to  the  eyes  the  light  which  passes 
through  them,  cause  the  two  images  to  ap- 
pear as  if  originating  from,  a  single  field  be- 
tween the  real  places  of  the* views,  that  is,  they 
superimpose  these ;  and  at  the  same  time  their 
effect  is  to  magnify  the  single  resulting  image. 
The  instrument  is  known  as  the  "  lenticular 
stereoscope."  In  the  best  simple  or  hand 
instruments,  the  semi-lenses  being  cut  from  a 
single  lens  not  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  set  edge  to  edge,  a  single  wide  aperture 
serves  for  both  eyes ;  and  the  instrument  then 
suits  all  eyes  witiiout  ac^ustment,  and  allows 
of  an  increased  field  of  view. — As  no  artist  can 
continually  and  with  certainty  execute  true 
pictures  of  trees,  persons,  or  other  near  ob- 
jects, with  just  those  differences  of  surface  and 
perspective  which  they  naturally  present  to 
the  two  eyes  separately,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  stereoscope  could  be  of  little  use  until 
aided  by  photography.  The  pictures  employed 
must  be  correct,  or  their  faults  are  exaggerat- 
ed. Public  attention  seems  first  to  have  been 
strongly  called  to  the  stereoscope  as  a  means  of 
amusement  and  of  the  improved  representation 
of  objects,  by  the  fine  display  of  lenticular  ster- 
eoscopes and  of  appropriate  photographic  views 
placed  by  M.  Dnbosoq  in  the  great  exhibition 
at  London  in  1861. — ^It  is  certain  that  the  per- 
ception of  solidity  or  relief^  in  ordinary  vision, 
is  ia  some  way  connected  with  the  degree  of 
convergence  of  tiie  axes  of  the  two  eyes  (the 
optic  axes)  toward  the  object,  or  the  point  on 
its  surface  of  which  at  any  moment  distinct 
vision  is  secured.  Though  we  usually  judge 
of  distances  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  be- 
yond a  certain  limit  wholly,  by  light  and  shade, 
or  aerial  perspective,  by  intervening  objects, 
and  by  aid  of  experience,  yet  when  the  objects 
or  their  ports  are  within  about  280  to  800  feet, 
there  is  a  sensible  difference  in  the  degree  of 
convergenoy  of  the  optic  axes,  and  hence  in  the 
effort  to  fix  the  eyeballs  in  the  required  posi- 
tions, and  doubtless  therefore  in  the  attending 
muscular  sensations.  Within  some  limit,  prob- 
ably that  named,  the  degree  and  character  of 
these  sensations,  though  unconsciously  to  him, 
enable  the  observer  to  judge  of  distances ;  to 
determine  that  some  parts  of  a  given  object 
are  nearer,  others  more  remote ;  and  thus,  per-' 
haps,  during  the  rapid  play  of  the  eyes  over 
the  object,  to  obtain  that  sense  of  distanced 
which  we  interpret  into  solidity  of  the  object. 
For  objects  about  360  feet  away,  the  optic  an- 
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gle  is  amall,  and  the  sensation  of  effort  slight ; 
for  those  much  heyond  this,  hoth  these  in  ef- 
fect.Tani8h,  and  relief  is  no  longer  a  perception, 
bat  only  an  inference ;  for  distances  far  within 
the  limit,  the  oonvergency  and  sensation  be- 
come marked.  Looking  into  the  stereoscope, 
the  effort  to  converge  the  eyes  mast  be  made, 
the  sensation  of  saoh  effort  attends,  and  relief 
is  perceired.  It  may  be  in  this  way  that  two 
views  of  an  object  a  mile  distant,  and  taken  by 
the  doable  camera  in  common  use,  its  lenses 
little  farther  apart  than  the  eyes,  still  show  re- 
lief when  seen  in  the  instrument ;  and  that,  as 
has  been  stated,  even  two  flat  pictures  exactly 
alike  have  in  the  instrament  been  made  to  af- 
ford a  view  in  relief.  Brewster  argues  that  to 
produce  perfect  Btereoscopio  effect,  the  two 
views  should  always  be  taken  through  lenses 
of  the  double  photographic  camera,  having  no 
more  than  ^  inch  diameter,  and  placed  no  more 
than  8^  inches  apart,  or  successively  through 
one  sacn  lens  shifted  only  to  such  distance,  so 
as  to  answer  exactly  to  the  pictures  furnished  in 
nature  to  the  two  eyes.  "When  there  are  moving 
objects  in  the  field,  and  also  in  taking  "  instan- 
taneous views,"  BO  palled,  the  double  camera 
becomes  requisite,  or  two  single  cameras,  sta- 
tioned at  snitable  distance  and  acting  togeth- 
er. For  stationary  objects  the  single  camera 
is  conveniently  used,  the  pictures  being  taken 
in  succession.  In  taking  stereoscopic  pictures, 
it  has  been  customary  (though  probably  the 
tendency  is  now  back  toward  the  natural  con- 
ditions) to  exaggerate  the  effect  both  in  respect 
to  distance  between  stations  and  to  the  size  of 
lens.  TVhen  the  plates  used  are  less  sensitive, 
larger  lenses  may  be  employed  to  accelerate 
the  process;  sometimes  those  of  2,  8,  or  4 
inches  diameter.  So  a  broad  base  or  distance 
between  stations  of  the  camera  is  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  exaggerating  the  relief;  for 
near  persons  or  statues,  sometimes  as  much  as 
d  to  8  inches ;  for  landscapes,  10  to  20  inches, 
or  even  several  feet.  Thns,  strongly  differing 
sides,  perspectives,  or  projections  of  the  objects 
are  obtained.  In  the  doable  camera,  the  tubes 
through  which  light  enters,  to  be  thrown  by  a 
convex  lens  in  each  on  the  prepared  plates,  are 
not  parallel,  but  inclined  to  each  other  at  a 
certain  angle,  which  is  usually  less  in  the  cam- 
eras for  taking  portraits  than  in  those  for  views. 
Bat  in.  taking  the  photographic  visiting  cards, 
by  4  parallel  tubes  directed  toward  the  person 
and  view  at  the  same  time,  4  pictures  are  ob- 
tained ;  then,  without  shifting  the  person  or 
instrument,  4  others  upon  another  portion  of 
the  same  slide ;  and  it  is  unexpectedly  fonnd 
that  of  these,  any  right-hand  image  being 
suitably  placed  in  the  stereoscope  with  any 
left-hand  image,  perfect  relief  is  the  result. 
With  near  objects,  a  long  base  line  and  marked 
difference  of  perspective  result  in  distorting 
the  objects  in  the  direction  from  before  back- 
ward (that  of  depth) ;  all  streets,  buildings, 
and  similar  views  extending  away  from  tibe 
eye,  appear  disproportionately  long;  and  in 


persons,  the  head,  or  an  advanced  foot,  or  tb« 
dress,  is  thrown  forward  to  a  disagreeable  ex- 
tent. This  principle,  however,  becomes  nseful 
in  case  of  bodies  so  distant  that  to  the  eye^ 
near  together  as  they  are,  they  cannot  present 
the  solid  form.  Remote  mountains,  bnildings, 
&c.  flat  to  ordinary  vision,  are  made  to  give 
unlike  views  by  placing  the  cameras  many  feet 
apart,  as  they  would  to  a  person  whose  visual 
organs  could  be  correspondmgly  separated ;  and 
in  the  stereoscope  sudi  views  actually  give  the 
solid  form.  This  is  also  the  principle  of  the 
tele-stereoscope  of  Helmholtz,  in  which  4  mir- 
rors are  so  placed  diagonally,  the  onter  pair 
many  feet  apart,  and  the  inner  at  the  distance 
suiting  the  eyes,  that  the  binocular  parallax 
or  angle  between  the  two  lines  of  sight  is  great- 
ly enlarged,  and  distinct  relief  is  secured  in  ob- 
jects very  remote.  The  angle  made  by  the 
axes  of  the  two  eyes  at  the  point  viewed  (the 
"  optic  angle")  is,  by  both  the  two  methods 
last  named,  in  effect  greatly  enlarged — tiiis  an- 
gle being  always  a  horizontal  one — as  if  the  ob- 
ject were  very  near ;  bat  the  visaal  angle  of  the 
obie(^  usually  regarded  especially  in  tiie  verti- 
cal direction,  remaining  just  what  it  would  bo 
with  the  ordinary  base  between  the  eyes,  the 
result  is  that  the  judgment  of  the  observer  is 
deceived,  and,  unless  proportionate  magnifying 
power  of  lenses  be  employed,  tiie  object  appears 
actually  diminished  in  size.  The  principle  of 
increased  distance  between  stations  is  availed 
of  in  taking  stereoscopes  of  the  moon,  as  has 
been  done  ^  L.  M.  Rutherford  of  New  York, 
and  by  W.  De  la  Bue  of  London.  At  differ- 
ent seasons  the  moon  presents  slightly  cUfferent 
faces  toward  the  earth ;  and  two  views  taken 
from  positions  in  the  earth's  orbit  16°  apart, 
and  placed  in  the  stereoscope,  give  a  perfect 
and  beautiful  globe,  its  surface  diversified  with 
the  well  known  lights  and  shades  of  that  lu- 
minary. M.  Claadet,  of  London,  has  devised  a 
method  in  which  relief  is  secored  by  means  of 
the  image  of  a  single  picture  or  object  thrown 
on  a  ground  glass  screen,  hence  tenned  a  stereo- 
monoscope.  In  this  case  it  is  asserted  that 
the  image  in  relief  is  visible  to  several  specta- 
tors at  the  same  time.  Another  method,  by 
Mr.  Maugham,  applies  glasses  of  oomplemen- 
tary  colors,  say  green  and  red,  to  the  rays 
which  are  thrown  by  a  magic  lantern  on  the 
screen,  and  corresponding  glasses  to  the  two 
eyes  of  each  observer,  in  oraer  to  keep  sejta- 
rate  the  rays  of  the  two  images;  but  mooh 
light  is  in  this  way  lost,  and  the  image  is  fitint. 
Mr.  Thomas  Skaife,  of  Blackheath,  Enj^d, 
using  a  small  thin  lens,  of  1  inch  focus,  has  ob- 
tained almost  instantaneous  views  whid),  when 
magnified,  are  still  extremely  well  defined  and 
perfect,  and  which  he  has  termed  pistolographa. 
Enclosed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  the 
three  semi-fused  into  one,  one  of  these  minia- 
ture pictures  retains  its  beauty,  while  it  is  pro- 
tected and  preserved;  the  combination  he  has 
termed  the  chromo-crystal.  It  is  stated  that 
Mr.  John  Sang,  of  Kirkcaldy,  has  recently,  by 
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as  yet  kept  seeret,  imparted  the  stereo- 
aeopo  effisot,  or  rdief,  to  oopies  of  flat  sorfaoea, 
aooi  aa  pamtinga  and  engraviiigs. — Several  in- 
atrnmeata  have  been  invented  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  exhibiting  a  large  number  of  views  in  aae- 
t»tmm^  naaSOj  involving  the  revolntion  of  an 
endleaB  band  oarrying  holders,  in  which  the 
alidea  or  views  are  previously  placed,  and  by 
which  they  are  brought  snccesaively  into  snit- 
ahle  positaon.  Prof.  H.  W.  Dove,  by  covering 
aUdea  with  printed  linea,  each  one  repeated, 
for  one  eye  commencing  evenly,  and  for  the 
other  every  alternate  line  being  set  in  or  in- 
dented, has  secured  a  perfect  imitation  of  the 
^Bct  (tf  a  doable-refracting  oryatal.  He  has 
•eeordiiigly  pr(^>oaed  to  detect  sporions  bank 
notes  wfaidi  are  copiea  of  the  genuine,  by  ob- 
aerving  any  suspected  note  alongnde  of  one 
known  to  be  genuine  in  the  stereoscope ;  if  the 
focmer  be  sporions,  alight  misplacements  of 
worda  or  lines,  inaopreciable  to  the  unaided 
eye,  will  distinctly  snow  the  double-refractive 
cffMt,  by  an  apparent  projection  of  sudi  out  of 
the  plane  of  the  paper.  Copies  of  prints  or 
drawings  may  in  Bke  manner  be  known  fit>m 
the  originals;  with  genuine  duplicate  notes  or 
pitets  tiie  effect  is  not  observed.  Other  appli- 
fati"**«  have  been  proposed,  though  not  yet 
probably  to  any  great  extent  adopted.  But  as 
of  amnsement,  within  the  past  10 


yeara  tjie  stereoscope  has  risen  to  a  very  prom- 
iaent  place  in  commerce  aa  well  as  in  art; 
and  experienced  artists  are  already  visiting  al- 
BMMft  every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
known  or  supposed  to  offer  objects  of  historical 
intereBt  or  scenery  of  striking  character;  while 
gromw  illnatrative  of  domeeno  and  other  sup- 
pooable  aoenes  and  situations  are  multiplied 
eootiniially. — ^Prof.  E.  Emerson,  of  Troy  uni- 
iiasilj,  N.  Y.,  has  devised  a  simple  means 
of  remedying  a  common  defect  of  the  len- 
tieolar  stereoaoope.  (See  the  "  American  Jonr- 
mI  of  Science,"  Kov.  1861.)  The  two  semi- 
laDaes  b«mg  fixed  at  the  distance  from  each 
otlier  snppMed  to  be  that  ordinarily  required, 
tbere  may  still  be  very  great  difficulty  or 
even  an  impossibility  of  uniting  the  two  pio- 
tnrea  on  the  slides  into  one  impression  in  re- 
fief;  and  tills  mainly  from  two  causes — ^that 
the  prietnrea  are  at  improper  distances  apart, 
the  dirtanoe  between  their  centres  varying 
Ihim  3i  to  H  inches ;  and  that  the  width  be- 
tween the  obaerver's  eyes  may  also  change 
agneh.  An  instrument  enabling  us  to  see 
eqoaDy  well  views  whose  separation  may  vary 
by  an  inch  or  more  thus  becomes  a  desidera- 
tam.  Li  the  ordinary  arrangement,  moreover, 
dw  siae  of  each  piotnre  is  confined  to  about  8 
aidiea  each  way,  or  an  area  of  9  square  inches ; 
the  views  must  be  taken  under  an  angle  cor- 
respondingly small;  and  even  if  these  be  after- 
watd  magnified  in  viewing,  still  nothing  is 
added  in  this  way  to  the  actual  completeness 
of  ^tft"*  Now,  whUe  the  lenses  employed 
in  tiie  stereoscope  are  each  constant  in  focal 
kagth,  yet  eaeh  wiU  vary  in  the  power  of  de- 


flecting a  ray,  this  power  mcreasing  from  the 
centre  out  to  the  thin  edge.  Oonseqneptiy, 
pictures  at  such  distance  apart  as  to  be  readily 
united  through  the  middle  part  of  the  len^s, 
require  to  be  separated  more  and  more  as  we 
separate  the  lenses  themselves,  looking  through 
their  more  deflecting  portions.  This  eircum- 
stance  suggests  the  means  of  giving  to  the  in- 
strument a  general  character,  and  adapting  it 
to  all  sorts  of  views  as  well  as  to  differences  in* 
the  width  between  the  eyes.  The  modification 
given  is  that  of  rendering  the  lenses  movable  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  approaching  till  the  edgea 
tonch,  or  separating  as  far  as  the  eyes  will  al- 
low, each  lens  moving  through  slightly  more 
than  an  inch.  The  lenses  must  move  simulta- 
neously, at  the  same  rate,  ond  in  opposite  di- 
rections; when  the  right  lens  movea  to  the 
right,  the  left  goes  to  the  left,  and  viee  vena. 
This  is  accomplished  by  fitting  the  lenses  to 
slide  in  a  brass  frame,  and  attaching  the  lower 
edge  of  each  to  a  nut ;  within  the  right  nut 
tunia  a  right-hand  screw,  and  within  the  left  a 
left-hand  screw ;  and  the  threada  of  both  screws 
being  cnt  in  the  same  horizontal  rod,  both 
lenaes  are  actuated  simultaneously  and  oppo- 
sitely by  turning  the  rod  by  a  milled  head  at 
one  side  of  the  instrument.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, the  separation  of  the  centres  may  vary 
from  2  as  far  as  to  4i  inches,  or  with  achro- 
matic lenses  to  6  inches ;  and  as  an  incidental 
advantage,  views  may  thus  be  employed  which, 
aa  taken,  cover  an  area  of  20  square  inches,  or 
twice  that  of  those  in  general  use. 

STEREOTYPE  PRINTING.    SeePmirnHG. 

STERLIKG.    See  Pound  Steblhto. 

STERLING,  John,  a  British  author,  bom  at 
Kaimes  castle,  in  the  isle  of  Bute,  July  20, 
1806,  died  at  Yentnor,  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
Sept.  18,  1844.  His  father,  Edward  Sterling, 
had  been  educated  for  the  Irish  bar,  had  serv- 
ed for  a  time  as  captain  in  the  army,  was  now 
occupied  as  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  after- 
ward became  a  leading  writer  of  the  London 
"Times."  John  was  the  second  of  7  chU- 
dren,  6  of  whom  died  in  youtli.  The  family 
removed  to  Paris  during  the  peace  of  1814,  but 
fied  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and 
setded  in  London.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was 
sent  to  the  nniversity  of  Glasgow,  whence  he 
was  removed  in  the  following  year  to  Trinity, 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  the  diief 
speaker  in  the  union  debating  dub,  and  was 
intimate  with  a  group  of  young  men  including 
F.  D.  Maurice,  B.  0.  Trench,  J.  M.  Eemble, . 
Charles  Bnller,  and  Monckton  Milnes.  In 
1898  he  and  his  friend  Maurice  became  pro- 
prietors and  editors  of  the  recently  estabush- 
ed  "Athenseum,"  which  soon  passed  out  of 
their  hands.  Sterling  continned  to  reside  in 
London,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  Cole- 
ridge, of  whom  he  waa  a  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer. In  1829-'80  he  wrote  his  novel  of 
"Arthur  Ooningsby"  (8  vols.,  1888),  the  hero 
of  which  foreshadowed. his  own  career  bypass- 
ing through  radicalism,  by  means  of  what  Car- 
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lyle  oalls  the  "  Ooleridgean  legerdemain,"  np 
to  fii^  in  tlie  ohorch,  in  which  ne  finally  takes 
orders.  In  1880  he  was  married,  and  soon  af- 
ter,,for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  went  witb  Jiis 
wife  to  the  island  of  Bt.  Vincent  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  resided  15  months  on  a  sugar 
estate.  .  In  1883,  nndpr  the  infinence  of  his 
former  tutor,  J.  0.  Hare,  and  of  Coleridge,  ho 
resolved  to  enter  holy  orders,  was  ordained 
deacon  at  Chichester  in  1834,  and  at  once 
becaqie  curate  of  Hurstmonceanz  in  Sussex, 
when!  his  friend  Hare  was  rector.  At  the  end 
of  8  months  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  the  ministry,  which  he  never  resumed. 
He  removed  to  London,  where  he  now  first 
met  Carlyle,  who  soon  filled  the  place  of  Men- 
tor to  him,  which  had  before  been  held  by 
Coleridge.  From  this  time  literiatare  was  his 
chief  pnrsait.  Carlyle  describes  him  as  busy 
bat  oninrodnotiTe,  roaming  among  his  friends, 
a  welcome  illumination  to  all,  his  address 
everywhere  pleasant  and  enlivening.  His  ill 
health  continuing,  in  1886  he  went  to  the  south 
of  France,  and  in  the  following  year  to  lladei- 
ra;  part  of  the  years  1888  and  1889  he  passed 
in  Italy;  visited  Madeira  again  in  1840;  and 
in  1841  settled  at  Falmouth,  from  which  he 
made  frequent  visits  to  London.  Meantime  he 
had  contributed  to  "Blackwood's  Magazine" 
his  delightful "  Legendary  Lore ;"  wrote  for  the 
"Westminster  Review,"  then  under  the  charge 
of  John  Stuart  Mill ;  and  was  engaged  on  other 
compositions,  in  prose  and  verse.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  him  on  his  hasty  visits  to  Lon- 
don, the  Sterling  club  had  been  formed,  among 
the  members  of  which,  beside  his  friends  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  Tennyson  and  Sir  6.  0. 
Lewis.  He  published  in  1839  il  collection  of 
minor  poems ;  in  1841 "  The  Election,"  a  poem 
of  English  life  and  society;  and  in  1848  a 
drama  entitled  "Strafibrd."  During  the  last 
named  year  both  his  wife  and  mother  died, 
and  his  own  health  was  rendered  more  pre- 
carious by  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel.  He 
retired  in  1843  to  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  there 
commenced  a  poem  entitled  "  Coeur  de  Lion," 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  In  1848 
a  collection  of  his  "Essays  and  Tales,"  from 
periodicals,  was  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hare, 
with  a  biography  prefixed  (2  vols.).  The  biog- 
raphy dwelt  specially  upon  the  religious  as- 
pects of  his  character,  as  a  heroic  truth-seek- 
er and  a  laborious  curate.  Mr.  Carlyle,  deem- 
ing this  the  least  significant  phase  of  his  career, 
Jioiding  that  artistic  admiration  was  his  forU, 
and  not  devotion  in  any  form,  and  condemning 
his  entrance  into  the  church  as  "  a  weak,  false, 
onwise,  and  nnpermitted  step,"  published  in 
1881  his  own  "Life  of  Sterling,"  one  of  his 
best  productions  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  biographies.  In  1851  "  Twelve  Letters 
by  John  Sterbng"  were  edited  by  his  rdative, 
Mr.  Ooningham. 

STERNBERa,  Auczaitdkr  von,  baron,  a 
Qerman  novelist,  bom  near  Revel,  in  Esthonia, 
April  29, 1806.    He  was  educated  at  Dorpat, 


and  abandoned  the  study  of  law  for  literatnreu 
He  left  Russia  in  1830,  passed  several  years  in 
travel,  and  since  1848  has  lived  in  Berlhu  His 
writings  are  lively,  satirical,  and  aristocratic. 
Several  collections  of  his  works  have  been 
published. 

STERNE,  Lausetob,  an  English  divine  and 
author,  bom  in  donmel,  Ireland,  Nov.  S4, 
1718,  died  in  London,  Mansh  18,  1768.  His 
parents  were  both  English,  and  his  father,  Ro- 
ger Sterne,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Richard  Steme, 
archbishop  of  York  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
was  a  lieutenant  in  Handaside's  regiment,  the 
movements  of  which,  "  from  barrack  to  trans- 
port, from  Ireland  to  England,"  young  Lau- 
rence followed  until  his  10th  year,  when  he 
was  put  to  school  at  Halifax  in  England.  Hay- 
ing been  adopted  by  his  kinsman,  lilx.  Steme 
of  Elvington,  he  was  in  1788  admitted  of  Jesas 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1736 ;  soon  after  which  he  took  orders  and 
was  presented,  through  the  influence  of  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Jaques  Steme,  to  the  living 
of  Sutton  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  preferment 
a  few  years  later  was  added  a  prebend  in  Toil: 
cathedral.  In  1741  he  was  married  after  aa 
ardent  courtship  of  several  years,  although  he 
lived  long  enough  to  cordially  hate  his  wife ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  through  her  oonneo- 
tions,  he  obtained  the  living  of  StiUington,  ad- 
joining Sutton.  For  nearly  20  years  bfi  pur- 
sued the  career  of  a  rural  incumbent,  enjoying 
good  health  and  amnsing  himself  with  "  books, 
painting,  fiddling,  and  footing ;"  and  during 
this  period  his  only  publications  appear  to  have 
been  two  sermons,  aJthongh  he  probably  wrote 
political  paragraphs  for  the  newspapers,  and  is 
said  to  have  conducted  for  some  time  a  periodi- 
cal electioneering  paper  in  the  whig  interest. 
In  1769  he  published  at  York,  under  the  psen- 
donyme  of  "  Mr.  Yorick,"  the  first  two  volumes 
of  "  Tristam  Shandy,"  which  were  reprinted 
in  London  early  in  1760.  The  8d  and  4th  vol- 
umes appeared  in  1761,  the  6th  and  6th  in 
1762,  the  7th  and  8th  in  1766,  and  the  9th  in 
1767.  Long  before  the  completion  of  the  work, 
the  charm  and  ihe  novelty  of  the  style,  abropt 
and  exclamatory  rather  than  continuous,  the 
whimsical  digressions,  the  exquisite  touches 
of  pathos  and  humor,  and  its  many  admirably 
conceived  characters,  had  taken  an  extraordi- 
nary hold  upon  the  public,  and  Steme  took  his 
place  by  the  side  of  Fielding  and  Richardson 
and  Smollett  as  a  great  writer  of  prose  fiction. 
He  was  extensively  lionized  in  London,  where 
people  were  invited  a  fortnight  in  advance  to 
dine  with  him;  and  Boswell  has  recorded 
Johnson's  remark  that  "  the  man,  Steme,  had 
engagements  for  three  months."  The  eradition 
which  so  neatly  astonished  the  not  very  learned 
readers  who  wdoomed  the  appearance  of  "  Tri»- 
tam  Shandy,"  will  however  scarcely  stand  the 
test  of  modem  oritidam;  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Ferriar  in  his  "Illustrations  of 
Steme"  (1798),  that  the  qnaint  imagery  and  the 
quainter  oonoeits  and  fiuicies  scattered  throogb 
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the  book,  were  largely  borrowed  from  Bab«- 
liii,  Bnrton,  and  other  authors  not  generally 
read  in  Sterne's  time  or  e^en  now.  Bnt  (ufter 
flukiag  liberal  allowtmoes  for  plaffiarigmB,  hu 
Unele  Tobj,  Corporal  Trim,  Mr.  Shandy,  Dr. 
Slop,  and  Widow  Wadman,  "creations  of  a 
fine  ftnoj  woridng  in  an  ideal  atmo^bere,  and 
not  mere  copies  or  oarioatnres  of  individoali- 
tiea  actually  bbeerred,"  mnst  be  oonaidered 
beyond  all  doubt  among  the  most  original  per- 
■onages  in  fiction ;  ana  in  hia  peculiar  vein  of 
humor  it  wonld  be  difBcnlt  to  name  any  author 
whom  he  resembles.  Thackeray  has  noted  the 
inflnenee  of  Sterne's  early  association  with  mil- 
jtarj  men  and  scenes  npon  some  of  the  most 
de^fatflil  and  piotnresqoe  passages,  which  he 
(baracterizes  as  "reminiscences  of  the  boy  who 
had  lived  with  the  followers  of  William  and 
Karlboroagh,  and  had  beat  time  with  his  little 
feet  to  the  pipers  of  BamiUies  in  Dublin  barrack 
yard,  or  played  with  the  torn  flags  and  halberds 
at  lialpuqnet  on  the  parade  ground  at  Olon- 
neL"  In  1760  and  1766,  during  the  publication 
ef  "  Tiistam  Shandy,"  appeared  4  volumes  of 
sennoos,  also  by  "Mr.  Yon^k,"  which  met  with 
eoaaiderable  fiivor,  more  perhaps  on  the  score 
of  their  paternity  than  on  account  of  their  actual 
merit.  Gray,  in  his  correspondence,  while  ad- 
w***™g  that  "they  are  in  style  most  proper  for 
the  puliHt,"  confesses  that  the  author  seems 
"  often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and 
ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the 
aadifenoe."  In  1760  Sterne  received  an  addi- 
tional living  at  Oorwold  in  Yorkshire;  but 
sabaeqnent  to  this  time  he  seems  to  have  lived 
prindpally  in  London  or  on  the  continent,  leav- 
ing hia  wife  and  daughter  to  reside  in  York.  In 
17CS  he  visited  France,  and  between  1764  and 
1767  q>ent  much  time  in  southern  Europe  for 
^  benefit  of  his  health,  now  seriously  impaired. 
Betuming  to  England,  he  recorded  the  impres- 
■OM  of  his  travels  in  "  The  Sentimental  Joor- 
ney,"  which  speedily  obtained  a  European  rep- 
utation. He  died  soon  after  the  appearance 
ef  the  book,  of  which  the  first  part  only  was 
eoa^eted,  at  hired  lodgings  in  London,  sur- 
nwBded  by  strangers,  by  whom,  it  has  been 
Mil,  his  body  was  rifled  while  he  was  expiring. 
In  1976  his  daughter  Lydia  published  8  volumes 
flf  Us  **  Letters  to  his  Friends,"  accompanied 
by  •  nhcHrt  autobiographical  memoir ;  and  in 
tte  name  year  appeared  "Letters  to  Eliza," 
niswisliiig  o  10  letters  addressed  by  Sterne 
BManh  and  April,  1767,  to  "  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Diaper,  wife  of  Daniel  Draper,  Esq.,  counsellor 
^Bonahay,  and  at  present  chief  of  the  factory  at 
flnat,'*  and  another  ocdieetion  of  letters  in  one' 
WiUi  the  ezoeption  of  a  few  frag- 
and  a  collection  of  "  Seven  Letters  by 
and  his  Friends,"  printed  for  private 
tMnlnti<m  in  1844,  these  are  his  only  remain- 
ing writings  that  have  been  published. — Of  the 
r^  "^■■n!  dnaracter  of  Sterne,  as  seen  in  his  life 
and  letters,  no  fiivorable  impression  can  be 
fcgi'Htd  The  latter  show  him  to  have  been 
■difiBwent  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  lax 


in  principle,  a  bad  husband,  a  faithless  lover, 
ofiering  his  affections  to  2  or  8  married  won^en 
attince,  the  dupe  of  every  coarse  flatterer,  and 
&lse  to  hia  professions  of  virtue  or  sensibiU^. 
With  wonderfhl  power  to  move  his  readers  to 
tears  or  laughter,  he  was  rather  a  great  jester 
than  a  great  humorist,  wasting  his  pathos  on 
the  most  trivial  objects,  apparently  "  to  make 
points  and  seek  applause,"  and  leaving  the 
mind  in  doubt  whether  it  were  genuine  feeling 
or  a  piece  of  consummate  acting.  Masson,  h&w- 
ever,  is  of  the  opinion  that "  not  even  the  uti- 
fioiality  of  his  pathos  can  take  away  the  effect 
on  our  sympathies,"  and  that  "  so  &r  as  sensi- 
bility can  be  taught  by  fiction,  his  works  teach 
it."  The  mvest  charge  bror^ht  against  him, 
and  one  which  not  even  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  nor  the  exquisite  accu- 
racy and  finish  of  his  diction  can  palliate,  is  a 
tendency  to  indecency.  "  There  is  not  a  page  in 
Sterne's  writings,"  says  Thackeray,  with  a  se- 
verity perhaps  not  wholly  merited,  "but  has 
something  that  were  better  away,  a  latent  cor- 
ruption— a  hint,  as  of  some  impure  presence ; 
the  foul  satyr's  eyes  leer  out  of  the  leaves  con- 
stantly." Stemq  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  hec- 
tic and  consumptive  appearance. 

STEBNHOLD,  Thomas,  an  English  writer 
of  psalms,  born  in  Hampshire  about  the. com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century,  died  in  1649. 
He  was  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  YIII.  and 
Edward  YI,  and  was  noted  at  court  for  his 
poetical  talents  and  extreme  piety.  Impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  substitute  for 
the  profane  songs  in  vogue,  he  undertook  a 
translation  into  metre  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
hopii^  they  might  become  popular  with  the 
courtiers.  He  completed  only  87,  which  were 
printed  in  1649,  after  his  death,  with  7  by  Hop- 
kins, under  the  titie  of  "  All  such  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid as  Thomas  Stemholde,  late  Grome  of  the 
Einges  M^jestyes  Bobes,  did  in  his  lyfe-tyme 
drawe  into  Englyshe  Metre."  The  version  was 
completed  by  John  Hopkins  and  others,  and 
was  published  in  1662  as  "The  Whole  Book  of 
Psalms,  collected  into  English  Metre  by  T. 
Stemhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  conferred 
with  the  Ebreu ;  with  apt  Notes  to  sing  them 
withal ;"  under  which  title  it  was  annexed  to 
the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  and  continued 
in  use  until  superseded  by  tiie  "New  Version"  , 
of  Tate  and  Brady,  first  published  in  1690. 
Stemhold  was  also  the  author  of  "Certain 
Chapters  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  drawen 
U>to  Metre  "  (London,  1649|).  Sternhold's  ver- 
sions are  now  remembered  only  for  their  an* 
tiquity  and  the  prominent  place  they  once  oc- 
cupied in  English  psalmody. 

STE8IOHOBU8,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  in 
Himera,  Sicily,  flourished  during  the  first  part 
of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  80  or  85.  The  incidents  of 
his  life  are  mostly  of  doubtful  authenticity.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Oatuta,  and 
to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Phalaiia, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentom,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
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travelled  in  Greece.  Snides  sajB  that  liis  name 
was  originally  Tisias,  but  was  changed  to  Stesi- 
dioroa  because  he  was  the  first  to  establish  a 
ohoms  for  singing  to  the  harp.  By  some  he 
has  been  called  the  inventor  of  choral  poetry. 
He  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  intermixed  with 
epic.  His  poems  were  chiefly  on  heroic  sub- 
jects, although  he  wrote  many  on  themes  more 
purely  lyric^.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Greek 
poets  who  composed  erotic  poems.  Fragments 
onb;  of  his  writings  are  now  extant.  The  best 
ool(ction  is  that  of  0;  F.  Kleine,  entitled  St»- 
iiehori  Simerentii  Fragmemta,  with  a  disserta- 
tion on  his  life  and  poetry  (8vo.,  Berlin,  1828). 

8TETH0800PK    See  AuBcmTATioir. 

STETTIN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Pomerania,  and  of  the  administra- 
tive district  of  its  own  name,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oder,  76  m.  N.  E.  from  Berlin ; 
pop.  in  1868,  68,094.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
two  bridges,  and  the  town  is  defended  by  walls, 
a  dtadel,  and  several  forts  and  outworks.  It 
is  entered  by  6  principal  and  several  smaller 
gateSj9  of  the  former  being  highly  ornament- 
ed. The  town  is  old,  but  it  contains  several 
fine  squares,  and  is  generally  well  built.  The 
ancient  castle  of  Stettin,  which  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania,  contains  a 
ooUection  of  northern  antiquities,  and  in  the 
ohapel  attached  to  it  is  the  ducal  vault.  Wool- 
len, linen,  ootton,  sugar,  anchors,  &o.,  are  man- 
viEactnred.  Tha  value  of  the  imports  in  1864 
was  $18,296,800,  and  of  the  exports  |6,671,660. 
In  1868  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was 
$17,000,000.  The  number  of  vessels  entered 
in  1868  was  3,007,  tonnage  641,978 ;  and  68,672 
tons  of  shipping  was  registered  in  the  port. — 
In  the  year  880  a  large  village  and  a  temple  to 
the  Wendish  idol  Trigloff  occupied  the  present 
site  of  Stettin.  The  temple  was  destroyed  and 
rebuilt  several  times,  and  when  Christianity 
was  introdaced  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  a  large  treasure  was  found  in  it.  Stet- 
tin has  belonged  at  different  times  to  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Prussia. 

STEDAST,  Sm  Jaioes,  a  Scottish  political 
economist,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  10,1718,  died 
Nov.  26, 1780.  He  completed  his  education  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1784  was 
admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar,  at  which  however 
he  rarely  practised.  Although  of  a  whig  fam- 
ily, he  became,  through  intercourse  on  the 
continent  with  several  exiled'  adherents  of  the 
old  pretender,  imbaed  with  Jacobite  doctrines; 
and  having  declared  for  the  young  pretender  in 
1746,  he  was  sent  by  him  on  a  mission  to  the 
court  of  France,  where  he  was  residing  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Onlloden.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  oompulaory  absence  from  Great 
Britain  for  nearly  18  years.  He  resided  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  at  Angoul6me, 
and  employed  his  leisure  in  those  studies  which 
were  afterward  embodied  in  his  books.  In 
1768  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hi^  life,  al- 
though it  was  not  nntil  1771  that  he  obtained 


a  free  pardon  firom  government.  While  abroad 
he  published  several  works  on  onrreney,  and 
in  1767  produced  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy"  (2  vols.  4to.),  the 
first  considerable  English  work  on  the  sntiject 
(See  PoLrrioAL  EooNour,  vol.  JtiW-  P-  449.) 
Among  his  remaining  works  are :  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Money  applied  to  the  Present  Btate  of 
the  Coin  of  Bengal,"  "  A  Plan  far  introdn<nng 
an  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures,"  Ac. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  edited  by 
his  son,  Sir  James  Steuart  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1806). 

STEUBEN.  I.  A  8.  W.  oo.  of  New  York,  bor- 
dering  on  Pennsylvania  and  drained  by  the  Ohe- 
mnng,  Oai^eo,  Tioga,  and  Oonhooton  rivers; 
area,  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  66,689.  The 
snrfiice  is  broken  and  the  soil  generally  vny 
fertile.  The  prodnotions  in  1866  were  307,604 
buahels  of  wheat,  711,807  of  oats,  292,689  of 
Indian  com,  266,088  of  potatoes,  297,289  of  ap- 
ples, 68,749  tons  of  hay,  1,976,129  lbs.  of  butter, 
886,884  of  wool,  118,668  of  honey,  and  112,287 
of  maple  sngar.  There  were  9  furnaces,  2  ctr 
factories,  42  grist  mills,  288  saw  mills,  16  shin- 
gle factories,  7  newspaper  offices,  106  chorohea, 
and  841  schools.  Iron  ore  and  superior  build- 
ing stone  are  found.  There  are  2  or  S  smsll 
lakes,  and  Crooked  lake  is  partly  within  the 
county.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Erie,  the  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  and  Erie,  and  the  Blossborg 
and  Coming  railroads,  and  the  Chemnng  and 
other  canals.  Considerable  Inmber  is  ex- 
ported. Seats  of  justice,  Bath  and  Coning. 
II.  A  N.  E.  CO.  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  and  intersected  by  the  St  Jo- 
seph's and  Pigeon  rivers;  area,  814  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  10,874.  The  surface  is  prairio 
and  woodland,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  101,190  bushels  of  Li- 
dian  com,  78,141  of  wheat,  88,784  of  oats,  snd 
6,889  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  churches,  and 
1,600  pupils  in  public  schools.  Capital,  Angola. 

STEUBEN,  Fkedkbio  Wiluak  Auorsrra, 
baron,  an  officer  of  the  American  revolution, 
bom  in  Ifoigdebnrg,  Prussia,  Nov.  16,  1780, 
died  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28, 1794.  He  wa« 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  colleges  of  Neisse  and 
Breslau,  and  when  only  14  years  old  served  a» 
a  volunteer  under  his  father,  who  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  army  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
was  at  the  siege  of  Prague.  In  1747  he  wa 
appointed  a  cadet  in  an  infantry  regiment,  be- 
came an  ensign  in  1749,  and  a  lieutenant  in 
1768.  In  1767  he  distinguished  himself  st  the 
battles  of  Prague  and  Rossbach,  in  1768  was 
appointed  an  ^jutant-general,  and  was  in  the 
battles  of  Eay  and  Ennersdorf,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  wonnded.  On  the  capitulation  of 
Treptow  in  1761,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  bnt  released  shortly  afte^ 
ward.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  adjutant-gen- 
eral in  the  king's  staff,  and  had  charge  of  the 
quartermaster's  department.  He  was  a  member 
of  Frederic's  select  academy  of  young  officers 
who  were  under  his  special  instraction ;  snd  af- 
ter the  siege  of  Sch  weidnita,  in  which  he  parti- 
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elated,  the  king  presented  him  with  a  Talnable 
hj  benefice.  At  the  close  of  the  7  years'  war 
EKeaben  retired  from  the  army  and  devoted 
liiBiself  to  travel,  accompanying  the  prince  of 
Hdienzollem-Heohmffen  to  a  number  of  the 
ooortB  of  Enrope.  T^at  prince  {^pointed  him 
ia  1764  grand  marshal,  and  general  of  his 
gnard.  Stenben  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  a  nmnber  of  the  Enro^an  lit- 
tir^y  eharactera  and  noblemen  of  his  time.  In 
1777,  while  on  a  virit  to  France,  the  eotint  St 
Gcsmwii  soUdted  him  to  come  to  America; 
•ad  St«nbeD,  after  freqnent  interviews  with  the 
Ameriean  ccnnmisdoners,  finally  decided  to 
•oqoiesoe.  He  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Dml  1,  1777,  and  immediately  wrote  to  con- 
greas  and  to  Gen.  Waahington,  tendering  his 
•errioea  as  a  volonteer,  and  expressing  the 
•trongest  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  oolo- 
inca.  Shortly  afterward  he  proceeded  to  York, 
PeniL.,  where  congress  was  m  session,  was  di- 
rected to  join  the  army  under  Washington,  and 
dmiuK  the  winter  arrived  at  Yalley  Forge. 
On  IJuiy  6, 1778,  he  waa  appointed  inspector- 
general  with  the  rank  of  migor-Keneral,  and 
by  hia  excellent  management  greatly  improved 
the  condition  of  the  oontinental  troops.  In 
Jtme  following  he  was  at  the  battle  of  ]Con> 
Bwath.  He  prepared  a  manual  for  the  army, 
wfaieh  was  approved  by  congress  in  1770,  and 
iBtrodnced  the  most  thorough  discipline ;  and 
mieh  of  the  success  of  the  revolution  is  to  be 
attrOiated  to  his  sagacious  and  rigid  regnla- 
tioDa.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court  mutial 
on  the  trial  of  Miyor  Andr6.  In  1780  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Virginia, 
and  in  January  following  was  active  in  harass- 
ing the  Britiui  forces  under  Benedict  Arnold. 
The  next  aunmier  he  was  attached  to  Gen.  La- 
bette's division,  and  took  an  important  part 
in  the  aiege  of  Yorktown.  He  was  distin- 
giDBhed  for  his  generosity  and  kindness  of 
heart,  and  was  fi^uently  known  to  share  his 
liat  dollar  with  the  suffering  soldiers.  At  va- 
riona  times  he  contributed  most  of  his  clothing 
and  camp  equipments  to  the  men,  and  labored 
•noeasingly  to  promote  their  comfort  and  wcl- 
&re.  After  the  war,  in  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  the  counti7,  congress  was  tardy  in 
pswarding  him  for  his  services,  and  he  experi- 
•aeed  mneh  annoyance  and  vexatious  delay  in 
■eenriog  an  appropriation  for  his  pay  and  to 
rnabnrae  him  for  personal  en)enses  incurred 
hi  pnrriding  the  soldiers  with  dothing  and 
■OML  In  1790  congressvoted  him  a  life  annn- 
i^  of  $S,600.  Several  of  the  states  passed  res- 
ehations  acknowledging  his  eminent  services, 
aod  voted  him  tracts  of  land.  New  York 
jmaented  him  with  18,000  acres  near  Utica, 
fanning  a  township  called  from  him  Steuben, 
ea  which  he  settled  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  Ina  life,  giving  portions  of  the  land  to  his 
■di^  and  leasing  the  remainder  to  settlers.  His 
Ife  hae  been  written  by  Francis  Bowen  in 
SMrfo'a  "American  Biography,"  and  by  Fried- 
rib  Kapp  (New-  York,  1860). 


STEUBENVHiLE,  a  dty  and  the  capital  of 
Jederson  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  22  m.  N. 
from  Wheeling,  V^  86  m,  W.  from  Pittsburg, 
Penn.,  and  141  m.  E.  firom  Columbus ;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,164.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  is  well  laid  out  and 
substantially  built,  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
farming  and  stock-growing  country,  and  is  the 
centre  of  an  important  trade.  It  has  2  cotton 
factories,  8  woollen  &ctories,  a  paper  mill,  an 
extensive  rolling  mill,  a  glass  &otory,  2  iron 
fonnderies,  a  brass  foundery,  eopperaat  es- 
tablishments, machine  shops,  a  coal  andVar- 
bon  oil  refinery,  an  extensive  white  lead  man- 
ufactory, a  distillery,  and  a  nmnber  of  large 
fiouring  miUs.  It  has  2  banks,,  1  daily  and  8 
weekly  newspapers,  12  churches,  and  a  female 
seminary,  which  eqjoys  a  high  reputation  and 
usually  has  about  160  pupils.  The  seminary 
building  is  a  handsome  structure,  erected  at  a 
co^  of  $40,000.  The  river  division  of  ^e 
CQeveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad  passes  through 
the  city,  and  it  is  the  present  tenninna  of  the 
Steubenville  and  Indiana  n^road.  Abundance 
of  excellent  coal  is  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

STEVENS,  AsxL,  LL.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  10,  1816. 
He  studied  at  the  Wilbraham  academy,  Mass., 
and  the  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown, 
Oonn.  In  1884  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a 
Methodist  church  in  Boston;  in  1887  he  trat- 
elled  in  Europe,  and  corresponded  extensively 
with  American  Journals.  After  his  return,  he 
was  stationed  about  8  years  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
He  next  removed  to  Boston  in  1840,  and  took 
editorial  charge  of  "  Zion's  Herald,"  areligioua 
newspaper;  in  1862  he  removed  to  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  editor  of  the  "National 
Magazine;"  ml866herevi8itedEurope;  and  on 
his  return  in  1866  was  elected  editor  of  the 
"  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal."  Dr.  Ste- 
vens has  published  "  Memorials  of  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Methodism  into  New  England,"  "  Me- 
morials of  the  Progress  of  Methodism  in  the 
Eastern  States,"  "Church  Polity,"  "The 
Preaching  reqmrod  by  the  Times,"  "  Sketches 
and  Incidents,  a  Budget  from  the  Saddle  Bags 
of  an  Itinerant,"  "  The  Great  Befonn,"  and  a 
"History  of  the  Beligious  Movement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  called  Methodism"  (8 
vok.  New  York,  1869-'62).  About  100,000 
volumes  of  his  works  have  been  issued. 

STEVENS,  GsoBos  Alexakdkb,  an  En^iah 
author,  bom  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  died  in  1784.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  strolling  actor,  and  gradually  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a  writer  of  burlesques  and 
of  comic  songs.  In  1760  he  published  a  novel, 
"  The  History  of  Tom  Fool,"  and  a  few  years 
later  produced  an  entertainment  entitled  "A 
Lecture  on  Heads,"  which  he  gave  with  re- 
markable success.  He  also  published  a  vol- 
ume of  "Songs,  Comic  and  Satirical"  (1772); 
and  after  his  death  appeared  "  The  Adventures 
of  a  Speculist,  compiled  from  the  Papers  of 
6.  A.  Stevens,  with  his  Ufe,  a  Preface,  and 
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Kotes"  (l?8d).    Of  his  songs,  100  in  number, 
one  only,  "Tne  Storm,"  is  still  popnlar. 

STEVEKS,  Joair,  an  Amenoan  inventor, 
bom  in  New  York  in  1749,  died  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  in  1688.  In  1787,  havinj;  aocidentallj 
seen  the  imperfect  steamboat  of  John  Fitch,  he 
at  onoe  became  interested  in  steam  propulsion, 
and  experimented  constantly  for  the  next  80 
years  on  the  subject  In  1789  he  petitioned 
the  legislatore  of  New  York  for  a  grant  of  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  waters  of  that  state. 
The  petition  was  accompanied  with  draughts 
of  tiie  plan  of  his  steamboat,  but  the  right  was 
not  granted.  In  1804  Mr.  Stevens  constructed 
a  propeller,  a  small  open  boat  worked  by 
steam,  and  his  success  was  such  that  he 
bmlt  the  Phenix  steamboat,  which  was  com- 
pleted but  a  very  short  time  after  Fulton  had 
finished  the  Olermont.  Fulton  having  ob- 
tained the  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson,  Mr.  Stevens  placed  his  boats  on 
the  Delaware  and  Oonneoticnt.  In  1812  he 
published  a  remarkable  pamphlet  urging  the 
government  to  make  experiments  in  railways 
traversed  by  steam  carriages ;  and  if  his  plan 
(which  varied  very  little  firom  the  present  rail- 
ways) should  prove  feasible,  he  proposed  the 
construction  of  such  a  railway  from  Albany  to 
I^e  Erie.  The  rulway  engines,  he  thought, 
might  traverse  ibe  roads  at  a  speed  of  60  miles 
oi  even  more  per  hour,  though  probably  in 
practice  it  would  be  found  convenient  not  to 
exceed  20  or  30  miles  an  hour.  The  details  of 
oonstrnotion  of  the  roadway  and  of  the  loco- 
motives and  carriages  are  given  with  such 
minuteuess  and  accuracy,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  their  only  existence  at  that  time 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor. — Robebt 
Ltvinoston,  son  of  the  preceding,  also  an  in- 
ventor, born  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1788,  died 
there,  April  20,  1866.  Inheriting  his  father's 
mechanical  genius  and  his  deep  interest  in  pro- 
pulsion by  steam  on  land  and  water,  he  while 
young  commenced  a  course  of  discovery  and 
improvement  on  these  subjects  which  have 
given  him  a  very  high  rank  among  modem  in- 
ventors. At  the  age  of  20  he  constructed  a 
steamboat  with  concave  water  lines,  the  first 
application  of  the  wave  line  to  ship  building ; 
soon  after  used  for  the  first  time  vertical  buck- 
ets on  pivots  in  the  paddle  wheels  of  steamers, 
suspended  the  guard  beam  by  iron  rods,  and 
adopted  a  new  method  of  bracing  and  fasten- 
ing steamboats;  in  1818  discovered  the  advan- 
t^  of  using  steam  expansively,  and  of  employ- 
ing anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel  for  steamers ;  in 
1822  substituted  the  skeleton  wrought  iron 
walking  beam  for  the  heavy  cast  iron  walking 
beam  previously  in  use ;  first  placed  the  boilers 
on  the  guards,  and  divided  the  buckets  on  the 
water  wheels  in  order  to  lessen  the  jar  of  the 
boat;  in  1824  applied  artificial  blast  to  the 
boiler  furnace  by  means  of  blowers,  and  in 
1827  the  hog  frame  (so  called)  to  boats,  to 
prevent  them  from  bending  at  the  centre ;  and 
during  the  next  22  years  made  numerous  other 


improvnnentB,  in  the  way  of  balance  valvar 

ttlbular  boilers,  steam  packing,  ont-ofls,  croas 
propellers  to  turn  boats  as  on  a  pivot,  the  for- 
cing of  air  mider  the  bottom  of  the  steamer 
Jo^  Wilson  to  lighten  the  draft,  &o.  He  had 
also  during  this  period  invented  and  put  into 
use  the  T  rail,  and  used  sncoessfully  anthracite 
coal  as  a  fuel  for  fast  passenger  locomotives. 
He  had  at  an  early  age  establiuied  steam  ferry 
boats  on  the  Hndaon  river,  and  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Oamden  and  Amboy  railroad  took 
a  deep  interest  in  its  management,  and  was  for 
many  years  its  president.  In  1818-*14  he  in- 
vented an  elongated  bomb  shell  of  great  de- 
structive power,  and  imparted  to  the  govern- 
ment the  secret  of  its  constmotion,  in  consider- 
ation of  which  he  received  a  large  annuity.  In 
1842  he  commenced  experiments  with  a  view 
to  the  construction  of  an  iron-plated  war 
steamer  or  battery,  which  should  be  shot  and 
shell  proof.  (See  Battbbt.)  This  battery  ia 
not  yet  completed,  but  the  propriety  of  fimah- 
ing  it  is  now  (Feb.  1862)  under  consideration. 

STEVENSON,  Andbxw,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Virginia  in  1784,  died  at  Blcm- 
heim,  Albemarle  oo.,  Va.,  Jane  26, 1867.  He 
studied  law  and  attained  a  prominent  pontion 
at  the  bar.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  delegates  of  Virginia,  anfl  after  being  a  mem- 
ber for  several  sessions  was  chosen  speaker. 
In  1821  he  was  elected  a  representative  m  con- 
gress, and  for  18  years  held  that  ofBce,  for  the 
last  6  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  the  honse. 
He  was  minister  to  England  from  1886  to  1841, 
and  on  his  return  became  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  duties  of  tliat  office  and  to  agri- 
cultur^_pursuita. 

STEWARD,  LoBD  Hior,  in  England,  the 
highest  officer  under  the  crown,  who  was  for- 
merly known  by  the  Latin  title  of  magtvuM 
»ene*ehallv».  The  office  was  under  the  Plan- 
tagenets  hereditary,  but  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  FV.  has  been  abolished  as  a  permanent 
dignity,  and  is  conferred  for  some  special  oc- 
casion, as  a  trial  before  the  house  of  peers  or 
a  coronation,  after  which  its  functions  cease. 
The  lord  high  steward  presides  at  the  former, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  breaks  his 
wand  and  dissolves  the  court. — The  office  of 
steward,  or  Stewart,  also  existed  from  early- 
times  in  Scotland,  and  ^ave  name  to  the  royal 
&mily  of  Stuart,  in  which  it  had  been  heredi- 
tary from  the  time  of  Malcohn  HI.  (1066-'98) 
till  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Robert  (II.) 
Stuart,  grandson  of  Elng  Robert  Bruce,  in  1871. 

STEWART.  I.  A  W.  8.  W.  co.  of  G*., 
bounded  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee,  separating 
it  from  Alabama,  and  drained  by  several  of  it* 
tributaries;  area,  700 -sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1860, 
18,428,  of  whom  7,886  were  slaves.  The  soQ 
is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  684,- 
449  bushels  of  Indian  com,  171,791  of  sweat 
potatoes,  16,390  lbs.  of  rice,  and  19,166  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  9  farm  implement  &o- 
tories,  4  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  8  tanneries, 
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IS  ehnrohes,  aad  660  pupils  sttendine  pnblio 
Mfaools.  O^ital,  Lumpkin.  11.  A  N.  W.  oo. 
of  Tenn.,  bordering  on  Kj.,  intersected  by  the 
Oarab«rIand  river,  and  bounded  W.  by  the 
TennesBee;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
9,888,  of  whom  3,406  were  alayes.  The  snr&ce 
is  nndqlatiTi^  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Hie 
prodaetions  m  1860  were  684,060  bnsliels  of 
Indian  oom,  32,030  of  sweet  potatoes,  48,336 
of  oats,  290,320  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  93,626  of 
batter.  There  were  11  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills, 
6  forges,  8  tanneiies,  42  chnrohes,  and  248  pn- 
pfls  attending  pnblio  schools.  Capital,  Dover. 
STEWABT,  Ohabus,  an  American  naval 
offioer,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Joly  28,  1778. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  lieutenant  in  March, 
1798,' aod  performed  his  first  service  in  tiie 
liigate  United  jStates,  Oom.  John  Barry. .  He 
ranained  in  this  ship,  which  was  employed  in 
the  ff  eat  Indies  for  the  protection  of  American 
coHuneroe  against  JE^ndi  privateers,  until 
Ji4y;  1800,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  schooner  Experiment,  of  12 
jnma,  inxm  the  same  station.  While  lying  in 
Bnpert's  bay,  island  of  Dominica,  he  ascer^ 
tained  that  an  impressed  American  seaman  was 
cm  boaird  H.  B.  M.  ship  Biam,  whose  release  he 
dmanded,  and  after  some  negotiation  obtained 
fitxn  the  F.ngliah  commander.  On  Sept.  1  the 
Experiment  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  an 
action  of  10  minntea,  the  French  schooner 
Deax  Amis,  of  8  guns ;  and  soon  after,  while 
cndsiiig  near  the  island  of  Barbuda,  she  cap- 
tared,  after  a  veiy  short  action,  the  French 
■choooer  Diana,  of  14  guns.  In  addition  to 
these  two  captures,  she  recaptured  a  number 
of  American  vessels  which  had  been  taken  by 
French  privateers.  In  1801  the  Experiment 
tfrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  was  sold  out  of 
service;  aod  in  the  following  year  Lieut. 
Stewart  made  a  short  cruise  as  first  lieutenant 
of  the  frigate  Constellation,  employed  in  the 
blo^ade  of  TripolL  Upon  the  termination 
of  this  oroise  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  brig  Siren  in  the  squadron  of  Oom.  Ed- 
ward A^ble,  and  participated  in  the  naval 
operationa  of  1804  against  Tripoli.  He  codpe- 
tated  with  Lieut.  Com.  Stephen  Decatur,  ir., 
in  the  deatmotaon  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia 
oa  Fd>.  16,  as  weD  aa  in  the  several  attacks  on 
the  city  and  its  defences;  and  for  his  services 
in  the  bcunbardment  of  Aug.  8,  1804,  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Com.  Preble  in  general 
ocdera.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mas- 
ter and  commaoder,  and  upon  the  conclusion 
•f  peace  with  Tripoli  retamed  to  the  United 
States  in  command  of  the  frigate  CoBEtellation. 
la  1806  he  was  captain,  and  was  employed  in 
«q>eriiitending  the  construction  of  gun  boats 
at  Kew  York.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war 
if  the  United  States  against  England  in  1812, 
the  goremment  resolved  to  withdraw  the 
Aaienean  ships  of  war  from  the  ocean  and 
devote  them  to  harbor  defence,  upon  the 
anmod  that  they  would  soon  be  captured  by 
the  orenrhelming  naval  force  of  England ;  bat 


Oapta.  Stewart  and  William  Balnbridge  united 
in  most  earnest  efforts  to  induce  a  change  of 
policy  in  this  respect,  and  succeeded.  In  con- 
formity with  their  suggestions,  the  ships  of 
war  were  ordered  to  sea,  and  in  Dea  1812, 
Oapt.  Stewart  was  appointed  to  the  frigate 
Constellation,  then  lying  at  Norfolk.  In  the 
summer  of  1818  he  was  transferred  to  the  Con- 
stitution, there  seeming  to  be  no  possibility  of 
his  eluding  with  the  Constellation  a  close  block- 
ade of  Norfolk,  which  was  maintained  by  a 
strong  British  squadron.  In  December  he 
saUed  from  Boston  upon  &  cruise,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  coasts  of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Dem- 
erara,  and  the  WindwaA  islands,  resulting  in 
the  capture  of  the  British  schooner  of  war  Pio- 
tou,  of  14  guns,  a  letter  of  marque  under  her 
convoy,  and  several  merchant  vessels.  In 
April,  1814,  the  Constitution  was  chased  into 
the  port  of  Marblehead  by  the  British  frigates 
La  Nymphe  and  Junon.  About  the  middle  of 
December  following,  Oapt.  Stewart  sailed  in 
the  same  ship  upon  a  second  cruise,, and  on  Feb. 
20  he  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  an  action 
of  40  minutes,  H.  B.  M.  ship  Cyane,  Oapt.  Fal- 
con, mounting  84  guns,  with  186  men,  and  the 
sloop  of  war  Levant,  Capt.  Douglass,  of  21 
guns  and  166  men.  The  Constitution  mounted 
62  guns  with  470  men.  The  action  was  fought 
at  night,  and  at  the  oommenoement  of  it  the 
three  ships  were  close-hauled  and  formed  near- 
ly an  equilateral  triangle,  the  Constitution  be- 
ing to  windward.  By  judicious  manoeuvring 
she  forced  her  antagonists  down  to  leeward, 
and  raked  them  both,  while  she  avoided  being 
raked  herself.  No  British  official  account  of 
this  action  has  been  published.  By  some  state- 
ments the  joint  loss  of  their  two  ships  is  given 
at  41,  while  that  of  the  Constitution  was  but 
8  killed  and  12  wounded.  On  March  10  the 
Constitution  arrived  at  Port  Praya,  Cape 
Verd  islands,  with  her  prizes,  and  while  a  car- 
tel was  preparing  to  convey  the  prisoners  to 
the  United  States  a  British  squadron  appeared 
in  the  offing.  Capt.  Stewart  believed  that  the 
neutrality  of  the  port  would  not  be  respected, 
and  therefore  cut  his  cables  and  put  to  sea,  the 
prizes  following.  The  squadron  was  composed 
of  two  line-of-battle  ships  and  a  heavy  fngata, 
and  an  active  chase  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
the  recapture  of  the  Levant.  The  Cyane  ar- 
rived at  New  York  on  April  15,  and  the  Con- 
stitution about  the  middle  of  May.  Civic  hon- 
ors were  bestowed  upon  Capt.  Stewart  by 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  congress  voted 
him  a  gold  medal,  and  silver  ones  to  each  of 
his  commissioned  officers,  and  also  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him,  his  officers,  and  men ; 
and  Pennsylvania  voted  him  a  sword.  From 
1816  to  1820  Com.  Stewart  commanded  a 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Franklin 
ship  of  the  line  bearing  his  flag.  In  1821  he 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  same  ship  for  the  Pacific 
station,  where  he  commanded  8  years.  His 
later  services  have  been  upon  the  board  of 
navy  commissioners  from  1880  to  1888,  and  in 
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oommand  of  the  home  squadron  and  of  the 
naval  station  at  Philadelphia.  He  has  also 
rendered  important  seryices  in  the  organization 
of  the  navy,  and  submitted  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment at  different  timer  valuable  papers  on 
the  subject.  In  1857  he  was  placed  upon  the 
reserved  list  of'  the  navy,  his  advanced  age,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  board  appointed  under  the 
act  of  congress  of  Jan.  16  of  that  year,  leaving 
them  no  discretion  in  his  case ;  but  in  March, 
1869,  he  tvas  placed  upon  the  active  list  by 
special  legislation  under  a  new  commission  as 
senior  flag  officer.  He  was  recently  at  his  own 
request  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  navy 
yard  at  Philadelphia,**  and  now  (1863)  resides 
upon  his  estate  at  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

STEWART,  DuGALD,  a  Scottish  metaphysi- 
cian, bom  in  Edinburgh,  Kov.  22,  175S,  died 
there,  June  11,  1828.  The  son  of  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Stewart,  a  clergyman  and  mathematical 
professor,  he  was  educated  at  the  high  school 
and  university  of  his  native  city,  attracted  no- 
tice by  his  taste  and  capacity  for  purely  phil- 
osophical studies,  heard  the  lectures  of  Keid 
at  Glasgow  during  one  term  (lT71-'2),  was  re- 
called to  Edinburgh  to  act  as  his  father's  snb- 
Btitute  in  the  charge  of  the  mathematical 
classes,  and  was  formally  elected  conjoint  pro- 
fessor as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  21st 
year.  For  sevefal  years  he  was  prominent  in 
the  weekly  debates  of  the  speculative  society, 
before  which  he  also  read  essays  on  philo- 
sophical subjects.  He  conducted  the  class  in 
moral  philosophy  for  one  session  (1778-'9), 
during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Ferguson,  upon 
whose  resignation  in  1785  he  was  elected  his 
successor;  and  as  a  lecturer  in  this  depart- 
ment he  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  during 
the  next  24  years.  "Probably  no  modem," 
says  Mackintosh,  "  ever  exceeded  him  in  that 
Bpecies  of  eloqaence  which  springs  from  sus- 
ceptibility to  uteraiy  beauty  and  moral  excel- 
lence ;  which  neitiiier  obscures  science  by 
prodigal  ornament,  nor  disturbs  the  serenity 
of  patient  attention;  but,  though  it  rather 
calms  and  soothes  the  feelings,  yet  exalts  the 
genius,  and  insensibly  inspires  a  reasonable  en- 
thusiasm for  whatever  is  good  and  fair."  Lord 
Oockbum  describes  him  as  "  one  of  the  great- 
est of  didactic  orators.  Had  he  lived  in  an- 
cient times,  his  memory  would  have  descend- 
ed to  us  as  that  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old 
eloquent  sages."  "All  the  years  I  remained 
about  Edinburgh,"  says  James  Wll,  "  I  used, 
as  often  as  I  could,  to  steal  into  Mr.  Stewart's 
class  to  hear  a  lecture,  which  was  always  a 
high  treat.  I  have  heard  Pitt  and  Fox  deliver 
some  of  their  most  admired  speeches,  but  I  nev- 
er heard  any  thing  nearly  so  eloquent  as  some 
of  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Stewart."  It  was  his 
custom  to  speak  fW>m  notes,  not  to  read  from 
full  copy,  a  method  suited  to  his  peculiar  pow- 
ers, since  it  allowed  scope  to  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings.  His  aim  was  always  moral 
and  practical  more  than  speculative,  to  portray 
ideal  perfection  and  advance  the  harmoniooB 


culture  of  all  the  fitonlties,  intelleotiial,  monl, 

and  sendtive,  rather  than  to  teach  definite  so- 
lutions of  intellectual  problems ;  and  his  lec- 
tures therefore  proceeded  from  psychology  to 
theories  of  character  and  manners,  life  and  lit- 
erature, taste  and  the  arts,  politics  and  nataral 
theology.    The  prominence  which  he  assigned 
to  the  last  subject,  as  the  highest  branch  of 
metaphysics,  was  designed,  as  he  explained,  to 
resist  the  prevalent  sceptical  tendencies  of  the 
era  of  the  French  revolution.    From  the  be- 
ginning he  gave  lectures  on  the  theory  of  gov- 
eminent  as  a  part  of  the  course  on  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  in  1800  he  first  delivered  a  special 
course  on  the  new  science  of  political  economy. 
He  showed  no  marked  advances  beyond  the 
doctrines  of  the  "Wealth  of  Kations,"  but 
made  modifications  and  new  applications,  and 
had  the  courage  to  oanyass  fandamental  ques- 
tions and  to  ?nw<nt.ftiti  liberal  opinions  before 
the  youth  of  Qreat  Britain  at  a  tmie  when  hos- 
tility to  revolutionary  tendencies  prejudiced 
all  political  speculation.    He  -did  not  appear  u 
an  author  till  1792,  when  he  published  the  flnt 
volume  of  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind."    In  the  following  year  he  pub* 
lished  his  "  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  and 
re^  before  the  royal  society  an  aocoxmt  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  which  was 
printed  in  the  "  Transactions,"  and  was  followed 
by  his  biographies  of  Dr.  Robertson  (1796)  and 
Dr.  Reid  (1802).    Nothing  else  appeared  from 
his  pen  till  the  publication  of  the  "Philosoph- 
ical Essays"  In  1810,  though  in  this  interval 
he  prepared  the  matter  of  all  his  other  writ- 
ings, with  a  single  exception.    In  1806,  on  the 
accession  of  a  whig  administration,  the  siue- 
cnre  office  of  gazette  writer  of  Scotland  was 
created  for  him,  to  which  the  salary  of  £300 
per  annum  was  attached.    He  accompanied  in 
that  year  Lord  Landerdale  on  his  mission  to 
Paris.    His  health  was  &iling,  when  in  1809 
it  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  death  of  Us 
younger  son,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  active  duty  as  a  profes- 
sor, his  successor  being  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
To  divert  his  thoughts  from  his  affiiotion,  he 
interrupted  his  more  elaborate  work  on  the 
mind  for  the  easier  task  of  preparing  the  vd- 
nme  of"  Philosophical  Essays,"  which  reached 
8  editions  in  7  years.    He  had  meantime  re- 
moved to  Einneil  house,  on  the  shore  of  the 
frith   of  Forth,  20   miles   from    Edinburgh, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
From  this  retreat  he  sent  forth  in  sucoessian 
the  second  volume  of  the  "  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind"  (1814);  a 
preliminary  dissertation  to  the  anpplement  of 
the  " Enoyclopsedia  Britannica,"  entitled  "A 
G«neral  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical, 
Ethical,  and  Political  Science  since  the  Re- 
vival of  Letters"  (part  1.,  1816 ;  part  ii.,  18S1); 
the  third  volume  of  the  "Elements"  (1827); 
and  the  "  Philosophy  of 'the  Active  and  Moral 
Powers"  (1828),  which  was  coinpleted  only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death.    He  had  bMa 
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abwik  wtth  poralyris  in  18J33 ;  bnt  tliongli  ih« 
malady  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech 
nd  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  it  did  not 
hnpur  the  Tiffor  or  activity  of  his  mind,  and 
by  the  aid  of  hia  daughter  as  an  amannensis  he 
•mtinnad  hia  literary  studies  and  exertion,  nn> 
to  a  firesh  -  paralytic  shock  which  soon  termi-. 
Bated  fatally.  A  disciple  of  Beid,  adhering 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  re- 
Miarkable  rather  as  an  eloquent  and  elegant 
writer  than  as  a  profound  thinker,  he  did  not 
flrrea  redoce  to  a  system  the  theories  of  his 
predeoessors;  bat  he  rendered  them  attractive 
DT  proftise  and  exquisite  iUustrations,  and  made 
iniptvCant  improvements  in  phras^Iogy  and 
durifieation,  especially  by  proposing  the  "  fan- 
d«maital  laws  of  human  thoo^t-or  belief"  in- 
stead of  the  "  instinct"  or  "  common  sense"  of 
fab  Blaster. — His  collected  works  were  edited 
Vt  ^  William  Hamilton  (10  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
18B4-'8).  His  lectures  on  political  economy 
were  first  published  in  this  edition.  The  last 
vdNnne  contains  a  memoir  by  John  Yeitch, 
with  eelecttons  fh>m  his  correspondence. 

STEWART,  John,  an  English  traveller,  bora 
til  London  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century, 
£ed  there  in  18SS.  He  went  to  Madras  in 
1TC3,  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
eempcny,  bat  at  the  end  of  two  years  resigned 
Ida  office  and  commenced  a  series  of  pedes- 
trian tonrs  through  Hindostan,  Persia,  Nubia, 
and  Abyssinia,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  was 
at  different  times  in  the  service  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot  and  of  Hyder  AH.  He  next  walked 
to  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  desert ; 
and  baring  perambulated  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  be  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  visited 
on  foot  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  iMt  10  yean  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
London. 

STEWART,  Uatthbw,  a  Scottish  clergyman 
nd  mathematician,  father  of  Dngald  Stewart, 
bom  at  Kothesay,  in  the  isle  of  Bute,  in  1717, 
Sed  in  Ayrshire,  Jan.  28,  1785.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Glasgow  and  Edinborgh,  and  entered 
the  choreh.  The  favorite  pnpil  of  Simson, 
he  asairted  his  master  in  investigating  the  po- 
riRBS  of  Eaclid,  and,  parsoing  the  same  subject, 
£scOTered  a  series  of  ingenions  and  curious 
pn^Kwitions,  pnblkhed  under  the  title  of  "  Qea- 
eral  Theorems"  (1746).  This  work  caused  him 
to  be  eleeted  the  successor  of  Maclsnrin  in  the 
nathonatical  chair  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
bnrgfa  in  1747,  which  position  he  held  till 
1778.  He  retired  8  years  later  to  an  estate  in 
Ayiriiire.  Bis  aim  as  a  m^hematician  was  to 
dwrish  the  forms  of  ancient  demonstration 
•ven  for  such  problems  as  the  algebraic  oal- 
eolaa  alone  had  been  thought  able  to  resolve. 
Thus  he  solved  Kepler's  problem  by  the  meth- 
ods of  the  ancients  (17S6).  His  otiier  publica- 
fioos  were  "  Four  Tracts,  Physical  and  Mathe- 
nrtical"  (17ei),  and  an  "Essay  on  the  Sun's 
Diatanee"  (1768),  in  which  he  adhered  to  geo- 
Metrio  siroplid^,  bat  stopped  &r  short  of  the 
recD^  since  attained  in  physical  astronomy. 
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STEWABT,  BoBBRT  Herbt,  Mabquu   or 

LoNDONSBBBT.    See  Oabtlebeaoh. 

STEYER,  or  Steibb,  a  town  and  the  capital 
of  the  circle  of  Traun  in  Upper  Austria,  19  m. 
S.  E.  fromLintz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Steyer 
and  Enns ;  pop.  about  11,000.  The  town  proper 
stands  between  the  two  rivers,_6urromiaed  by 
crenellated  walls  flanked  with  to'wers ;  there  are 
two  suburbs  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Enns 
and  Steyer,  each  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
bridge.  Steyer  is  largely  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cutlery  and  hardware,  and  is  often 
called  the  Austrian  She£Seld. 

BTIOKLEBAOK,  the  popular  name  of  the 
acanthopterons  fishes  of  the  mailed-oheeked 
family  or  iclerogenida,  and  genus  gatteroiteu* 
(Linn.).  They  are  also  called  banstickles,  and 
are  the  ipinoehet  of  the  French.  Most  of  the 
species  are  found  in  fresh  water,  and  are  from 
X  to  8  inches  long;  the  sides  are  more  or  less 
protected  by  bony  plates,  tiie  other  parts  be- 
mg  without  scales;  very  small  and  crowded 
teeth  on  thb  Jaws,  none  on  the  palate ;  branchi- 
ostegal  rays  8 ;  tail  keeled  on  both  sides ;  ven- 
trals  abdominal,  reduced  to  a  strong  spine,  used 
as^  a  weapon,  and  1  or  2  soft  rays ;  free  spines, 
firom  8  to  16  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  which  is 
supported  by  soft  rays;  bones  of  the  pelvis 
large,  forming  an  abdominal  sternum.  They  are 
very  active,  pu^acious,  and.  voracious  fishes, 
feeding  on  aquatic  insects  and  worms,  and  the 
fry  of  other  fish,  in  the  latter  way  often  doing 
great  mischief  in  fish  preserves;  they  some- 
times spring  entirely  out  of  water.  They  are 
beet  known,  however,  for  the  parental  care 
which  the  males  take  of  the  eggs  and  offspring ; 
though  Aristotle  knew,  22  centuries  ago,  that 
some  species  of  fish  make  nests  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  spawn,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
20  years  that  the  fact  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted by  naturalists.  They  breed  in  sumni^, 
and  may  be  convenientiy  watched  in  aquaria, 
making  and  guarding  their  nests  and  protect- 
ing the  young  fry ;  the  males  are  the  builders, 
and  at  this  season  have  the  throat  carmine  red 
and  tiie  eyes  brilliant  bluish  green,  the  other 
parts  above  being  ashy  green  and  the  abdomen 
silvery  and  translucent.  The  nest  is  made  of 
delicate  vegetable  fibres,  matted  into  an  irregu- 
lar circular  mass  cemented  by  mucus  from  the 
body,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  with  the 
entrance  near  the'  centre;  when  the  nest  is 
prepared  the  female  is  enticed  or  driven  in, 
and  there  deposits  her  ogga,  which  are  fecun- 
dated by  the  male ;  the  latter  remains  constant- 
ly on  guard,  swinuning  in  the  neighborhood, 
driving  away  intruders  with  great  ferocity, 
frequently  putting  in  his  head  to  see  if  all  is 
right,  and  fanning  the  water  with  the  pecto- 
r^  and  caudal  to  secure  free  circulation  and 
ventilation  for  the  eggs.  They  are  frequently 
seen  shaking  up  the  eggs,  and  carrying  away 
impurities  in  the  mouth ;  the  young  are  hatch- 
ed in  2  or  8  weeks;  any  of  the  small  fry  get- 
ting outside  of  the  nest  are  instantly  seiaed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  parent  and  put  back;  there 
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are  about  40  young  to  a  nest,  and  if  any  escape 
fer  beyond  its  protection  they  are  eagerly  de- 
voured by  other  flsh  of  the  same  species  al- 
ways on  the  watch.  This  fish  takes  as  good 
oare  of  its  young  as  does  the  hen  of  her  chicle- 
ens  ;  for  interesting  details  on  its  nidiflcatioa 
see  "Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History," 
3d  series,  vol.  x.,  pp.  241-'8  and  276-'80  (Lon- 
don, 1852).  The  common  European  species 
(G.  aeuleatus,  Linn. ;  since  separated  into  8  by 
Ouvier)  has  8  spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  and 
is  found  in  almost  every  pool  and  rivulet  in 
Great  Britain;  in  some  years  it  has  been  so 
abundant  in  Lincolnshire  as  to  be  used  for  ma- 
nure. The  &.  tpinaehia  (Linn.)  has  14  or  15 
free  spinous  rays  on  the  back,  and  has  an  elon- 
gated head  and  body ;  it  is  a  marine  species, 
found  in  the  northern  seas  of  Europe.  The 
best  known  of  the  many  species  in  the  United 
States  are  the  2-8pined  stickleback  (<?.  biaeu- 
leatut,  Mitch.),  which  is  found  from  Labrador 
to  New  Yorlc,  2  inches  long,  olive  green  above, 
yellowish  green  on  sides,  with  2  distant  spines 
on  the  back  and  a 8d  near  the  dorsal;  and  the 
4-spined  stickleback  (G'.  qtiadraeiu,  Mitch.),  of 
the  Massachusetts  ana  New  York  coasts.  Other 
species  have  8  to  10  spines,  and  the  males  in 
all  assume  the  red  tint  in  the  breeding  season, 
both  in  salt  and  fresh  water. 

8TI0KNEY,  Sabah.    See  Eitis,  Wiluav. 

8TIEGLITZ,  OHBianAir  Ludwio,  a  German 
writer  upon  architecture,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Dec 
12,  1756,  died  there,  July  17,  1886.  He  was 
educated  for  the  legal  profession,  bnt  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  architectural  and  antiquarian 
studies,  and  published  treatises  on  architecture 
(1786),  on  the  use  of  the  grotesque  and  ara- 
besque (1792),  and  a  history  of  the  architecture 
of  the  ancients  (1702).  ETis  mo^t  important 
works  are:  Eneyhlopddie  der  Bauhantt  der 
Alten  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1792-'8) ;  Zeiehnungen 
out  der  $ehdn«n  Bauhtntt  (1801),  containing 
engravings  of  select  specimens  of  modern  ar- 
chitecture ;  Ueb«r  altdeutscke  Baukantt  (1820), 
which  contributed  to  diffuse  and  direct  a  taste 
for  medissval  art ;  and  a  valuable  ChteMehte  der 
Baukunst  vom  friAeeten  Alterthume  bis  in  die 
netietten  Zeiten  (Nuremberg,  1827).  He  also 
published  poems  and  dissertations  on  literary 
and  antiquarian  subjects,  and  contributed  to 
Journals  and  to  Ersoh  and  Gruber's  £!neyklo- 
p&die. 

STIEG-LITZ,  Hkismoh,  a  German  poet,  bom 
at  Arolsen  in  1803,  died  in  Venice,  Aug.  24, 
1849.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Berlin, 
where  in  1828  he  became  librarian.  He  mar- 
ried, taught  in  the  gymnasium,  published  po- 
ems with  moderate  success,  and  became  mor- 
bidly melancholy.  His  wife,  who  was  thought 
to  be  a  woman  of  genius,  eager  for  his  fame 
as  a  poet,  and  believing  that  only  a  great  sor- 
row could  restore  his  mind  to  health  and  activ- 
ity, committed  suicide  in  1884,  after  an  excur- 
sion with  him  in  Russia.  Her  letters  and  diary 
were  collected  by  Mimdt  in  Charlotte  Stieglitz, 
tin  Denkmal  (Berlin,  1686).    Her  death  had 


not  the  effect  which  she  anticipated,  and  from 
that  time  he  is  stated  to  have  travelled  hur- 
riedly, as  if  accursed,  from  city  to  dty,  pub* 
lishing  occasional  poems.  His  best  productions 
are :  Bilder  det  Orient*  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1881- 
'3) ;  atimmen  derZeit  inZAedern(2i()i^  1884); 
and  Bas  IHonytu^eit  (Berlin,  1886). 

STIGMARIA.    See  Coal  Plants. 

STILES,  EzBA,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  North  Haven,  Oonn.,  Dec.  10,  1727, 
died  in  New  Haven,  May  13,  1795.  He  wu 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1746,  and  wu  a 
tutor  there  from  1749  to  1756.  Dr.  Franklin 
having  sent  an  electrical  apparatus  to  Yale  col- 
lege, Mr.  Stiles,  with  one  of  his  fellow  tntors, 
entered  with  great  zeal  upon  this  then  new  field 
of  philosophical  investigation,  and  performed 
the  first  electrical  experiments  ever  made  in 
New  England.  At  the  same  time  he  was  par- 
suing  the  study  of  theology,  and  commenced 
preaching  in  June,  1740.  In  April,  1750,  he 
visited  the  Honsatonic  tribe  of  Indians  at  Stock- 
bridge,  and  preached  among  them  so  acceptably 
that  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  to 
take  charge  of  the  mission  there,  bat  his  im-> 
perfect  health  obliged  him  to  decline  the  pro- 
posal. He  then  studied  law,  in  1763  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  practised  the  profession 
at  New  Haven  for  the  two  following  yean.  In 
Feb.  1756,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Franklin,  on  occasion  of  hisvirit- 
ing  New  Haven,  and  was  from  that  time  in  in- 
timate relations  with  him  till  they  were  ter- 
minated by  death.  In  1756  he  became  pastor 
of  the  2d  church  in  Newport,  B.  L,  and  daring 
his  residence  there  devoted  himself  assiduoasly 
to  his  professional  duties,  and  found  time  also 
for  literary  and  scientific  investigations,  cor- 
responding with  learned  men  in  ^most  every 
part  of  the  world.  In  1767  he  began  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages,  and 
pursued  it  with  great  avidity.  His  congrega- 
tion at  Newport  being  entirely  broken  up  by 
tlie  British  occupation  of  the  place,  in  May, 
1777,  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  to 
become  pastor  of  the  North  ohurch.  In  Sep- 
tember following  he  was  elected  president  of 
Yale  college,  and  shortly  after  professor  of 
ecolesiastioal  history  in  connection  with  the 
presidency,  and  in  June,  1778,  entered  on  his 
oflScial  duties.  After  the  decease  of  Profeasor 
Daggett  in  1780,  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
professor  of  divinity,  beside  which  he  gave 
each  week  one  or  two  dissertations  on  some 

J>hilo80phical  or  astronomical  subject.  Bit 
abors  for  the  college  were  intense  and  nidn- 
terrupted  during  the  rendue  of  his  life.  He 
published  a  funeral  oration  in  Latin  on  Gov- 
ernor Law  (1751);  a  Latin  oration  on  his  in- 
duction to  his  office  as  president  (1778);  an 
"Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Bristol "  (1785) ; 
*♦  History  of  three  of  the  Judges  of  Charies  L" 
(1706) ;  and  6  occasional  sermons.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  James  L.  Kingsley,  in  Sparka'a 
"American  Biography,"  Ist  series,  voL  vL 
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.  SmiOHO,  FtAYira,  a  Roman  gfflieral,  as-^ 
Mssmated  Aug.  23,  A.  D.  408.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Vandal  officer  of  the  cavaliy  under  Ya- 
lena,  rose  to  high  rank  during  tha  reign  of 
Theodorana,  bjr  whom  he  vas  sent  in  884  to 
Peraa  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  the  monarch  of 
that  country,  was  rewarded  for  his  services  on 
that  occasion  with  the  hand  of  Serena,  the 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Theodosius,  and 
aoon  became  master-general  of  all  the  cavalry 
and  in&ntry  of  the  western  empire.  Jealousy 
sprang  np  between  him  and  Bunnus,  on  whom 
Theodoains  conferred  ^e  government  of  tiie 
East,  which  soon  ripened  into  intense  hatred. 
In  894  Stilicho  became  governor  of  the  West, 
as  gnardian  of  Honorins,  whom  Theodosius 
bad  proclaimed  Augustus;  and  when  Theo- 
doains died  in  896,  leaving  to  Honorius  the  em- 
TOre  of  the  West,  aiid  to  Arcadius  that  of  the 
East,  Stilicho  immediately  passed  the  Alps  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  spread  terror  among  the 
barbanans  by  his  bold  and  rapid  operations, 
and  having  in  a  single  summer  established  a 
firm  peace  on  the  border,  returned  to  Milan, 
and  prepared  to  march  in  person  to  Oonstanti- 
nc^le,  ostensibly  against  Alario  and  to  lead 
back  the  eastern  legions,  but  really  to  break 
the  power  of  Rufinus.  Being  met  near  Thea- 
aalonica  by-  a  message  from  the  Byzantine 
ooort  that  his  nearer  approach  would  be  consid- 
ered an  act  of  hostility,  he  went  no  farther,  but 
engaged  Gainas,  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  olliea 
of  Arcadias,  to  put  Bnfinus  to  death,  which  he 
aeoomplished  in  Nor.  893,  Stilicho,  however, 
gained  little  Jay  this  proceeding,  as  Arcadius 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eunuch  Entropius  and 
Gainas,  both  of  whom  became  bitterly  hostile 
to  bimiiAlf-  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
asaasainate  him,  and  the  senate  of  Constanti- 
nople iasned  a  decree  declaring  him  an  enemy 
of  the  republic,  and  confiscating  his  possessions 
in  the  East.  Stilicho,  who  did  not  desire  to 
involve  the  empire  in  civil  war,  made  no  effort 
to  interfere  with  the  ministers  of  Arcadins.  In 
396  Alaric  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of  Greece, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Stilicho 
at  the  bead  of  a  powerful  army  sailed  from  Italy 
to  diaatiae  the  invaders ;  but  Alario  escaped  into 
J^wna,  of  which  he  took  possession,  and  con- 
dnded  a  treaty  with  the  mmisters  of  Arcadins, 
iiy  which. he  was  made  master-general  of  the 
province  of  Illyricnm.  Stilicho  retired  to  Italy, 
where  in  898  a  marriage  was  celebrated  be- 
tween his  daughter  Maria  and  Honorins.  In 
400  Alario  invaded  Italy,  and  Honorins  was 
only  prevented  trom  flying  with  the  court  to 
GanI  by  Stflidho,  who  hastened  to  collect  his 
■eattered  troops  from  Rheetia,  Gaul,  and  Ger- 
auny,  whUe  Alaric  seems  to  have  been  delayed 
by  the  mege  of  Aqnileia,  and  to  have  returned 
to  the  DflJinbe  for  reenforcements.  In  408  that 
leader  besieged  Milan,  from  which  the  emperor 
toi,  and  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  when  the  ri^tid  approach  of  Stilicho 
chained  the  position  of  the  contending  parties. 
AJark  wa»  attacked  iu  his  camp  at  PoUentia, 


and  after  a  bloody  battle  was '  defeated,  and 
again  soon  after  under  the  walls  of  Verona, 
.^aric  now  departed  from  Italy,  and  Stili- 
cho in  404  received  the  honor  of  a  triumph 
in  Borne.  Intrignes  were  still  carried  on 
against  him  in  the  Byzantine  court,  and  he  now 
formed  an  alliance  with  his  late  enemy  against 
the  emperor  of  the  East.  His  preparations, 
however,  were  disturbed  by  the  invanon  of 
Italy  in  406  by  Rodagaisns,  at  the  head  of  a 
mixed,  multitude  of  vandals,  Snevi,  Burgnn- 
dians,  Alani,  and  Goths.  But  while  they  were 
besieging  Florence,  Stilicho  cut  off  their  com- 
munications and  supplies  by  strong  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  and  hunger  and  disease  forced 
them  to  capitulate.  Kadagaisus  was  put  to 
death,  and  his  men  were  sold  as  slaves;  but 
the  other  portion  of  this  horde,  which  had 
not  entered  Italy,  ravaged  Ganl,  flrom  which 
the  garrisons  had  been  withdrawn,  and  which 
Stilicho,  intent  chiefly  on  the  preservation  of 
Italy,  was  obliged  to  leave  to  its  fate.  Mean- 
while Alario  had  become  impatient  of  the  de- 
lay, and  marching  to  j£mona  on  the  borders 
of  Italy,  sent  to  the  emperor  of  the  West  a 
demand  for  the  promised  subsidies.  The  in- 
fluence of  Stilicho  secured  to  the  Gothic  king 
the  payment  of  4,000  ponnds  of  gold ;  but  a 
large  party  were  indignant  at  his  supposed 
partiahty  for  the  barbarians,  and  his  power  at 
court  was  also  secretly  undermined  by  the  arts 
of  the  eunuch  Olympius,  whom  he  himself  had 
introduced  into  tlie  imperial  palace.  The  latter 
represented  to  Honorins  that  he  was  without 
authority  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  that  his 
death  was  meditated  by  Stalicho,  who  designed 
placing  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  hia 
son  Eucherius.  On  the  death  of  Arcadius  in 
May,  408,  Honorius  proposed  to  visit  Constan- 
tinople as  the  guardian  of  Theodosius,  the  in- 
fJEint  son  of  that  emperor.  From  this  project 
he  was  diverted,  but  he  could  not  be  dissuaded 
from  showing  himself  to  the  camp  at  Pavia, 
filled  with  Roman  troops  and  enemies  of  Stili- 
cho. Immediately  after  his  arrival  there, 
through  the  agency  of  Olympius,  the  friends 
of  Stihcho,  some  of  the  most  illustrions  ofiBcers 
of  the  empire,  were  murdered.  Stilicho  was 
in  the  camp  of  the  barbarian  aUies  at  Bologna, 
and  immediately  called  a  conncU  of  his  friends, 
who  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  murderers. 
But  he  hesitated,  and  his  friends,  indignant  at 
his  want  of  resolvtion,  left  him  to  his  &te.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was 
made  by  Sams,  a  Goth,  but  he  succeeded  in 
escaping,  and  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  in  Bavenna,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
chnrch.  From  this  sanctuary  he  was  led  outj 
and  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  threshold 
than  he  was  slain  by  Count  Heraclian  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  soldiers.  His  family  and 
friends  were  persecuted,  and  many  of  them  put 
to  death,  and  his  own  name  was  branded  with 
the  title  of  public  enemy,  and  his  estate  confis- 
cated. His  qualities  and  services  have  been 
celebrated  by  the  poet  Olaudian. 
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BnLEINGjJnro.    See Jtrwo-S-nLLnra. 

8TILLINQFLEET,' Ed-ward,  an  English  au- 
thor and  prelate,  born  in  Cranbonrn,  Dorset, 
April  17, 1636,  died  in  London,  March  37, 1699. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  age  of  18  obtained  a  feUowsbip, 
and  in  1657  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Sutton.  Subsequently  he  became  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  Charles  II.,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  in  1689  bishop  of  Worcester.  His  first 
work,  "  Irenicum,  or  the  Divine  Right  of  par- 
ticular Forms  of  Chiirch  Government  Exam- 
ined" (1669),  was  distinguished  by  a  tolera- 
tion inclining,  as  the  high  church  party  thought, 
toward  Presbyterianism,  and  which  he  subse- 
quently confessed  "  showed  his  youth  and  want 
of  due  consideration."  His  views  however 
Boon  took  another  direction,  and  he  combat- 
ed Roman  Catholics  and  nonconformists  with 
equal  energy.  Of  this  character  were  his 
"  Rationaf  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protes- 
tant Religion"  (fol.,  1664),  written  in  vindi- 
cation of  Archbishop  Laud's  views  in  his  con- 
ference with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit;  hb  "Dis- 
Murse  concerning  the  Idolatry  practised  in  the 
Church  of  Rome"  (1671),  which  he  afterward 
defended  against  several  antagonists ;  a  sermon 
against  the  nonconformists  entitled  "  The  Mis- 
chief of  Separation,"  which  was  answered  by 
Owen,  Baxter,  and  others,  to  whom  Stilling- 
fleet  published  s  rejoinder  entitled  "  The  Un- 
reasonableness of  Separation"  (4to.,  1681) ;  and 
a  variety  of  less  important  tracts  against  the 
Boman  Catholic^  the  Bocinians,  &c.  He  is, 
however,  better  known  at  the  present  day  by 
his  "  Origlnes  Saores,  or  Rational  Account  of 
the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion" 
(4to.,  1662),  which  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  defences  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  and 
by  his  "Origines  Brrtannioss"  (1685),  an  ac- 
ooant  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons.  After  his  consecra- 
tion he  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to 
diocesan  reforms,  and  participated  with  distinc- 
tion in  parliamentary  debates.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral more  polemical  tracts  and  a  nnmber  of 
miscellaneous  pamphlets,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  engiured  m  a  sharp  controversy  with 
Locke  on  the  latter's  definition  of  substance 
and  theory  of  ideas  in  general.  His  works 
were  printed  in  1710  in  6  vols,  fol.,  to  which 
was  added  in  1786  a  volume  of  his  miscella- 
neous  works. 

STILLMAN',  Samttkl,  D.D.,  an  American 
deivyman,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27, 1737, 
died  in  Boston,  March  12,  1807.  His  parents 
removed  in  his  childhood  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  he  studied  theology ;  and  he  was  licens- 
ed to  preach  in  1758,  and  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist of  the  Baptist  church  in  1769.  In  1761 
ne  removed  to  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  in 
1768  to  Boston,  where  in  1766  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  first  Baptist  church,  which  relation 
he  held  till  his  death,  being  for  many  years 
regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  and  popolar 


preacher  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  found-  ' 
ers  and  corporators  of  Brown  university,  an4 
tbe  schools  of  Boston  were  also  indebted  to  hia 
efforts  for  much  of  their  efficiency.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  promotion  of  all  humane  institutions, 
and  was  an  oflicer  of  several  of  them  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Daring  his  lifetime  Dr. 
Stillman  published  a  great  number  of  sermons 
and  addresses,  some  of  which,  with  others  pre- 
viously unpublished,  were  collected  in  an  8vo. 
volume  in  1808.  « 

STILLWATER.    See  Saratoga,  Battlb  of. 

STILT,  a  wading  bird  of  the  avocet  famOy, 
and  genus  himaviopui  (Briss.),  so  called  from 
the  length  and  slendemess  of  the  legs.  The 
bill  is  long,  straight,  slender,  and  pointed,  with 
a  groove  on  each  side  to  the  middle;  wings 
long  and  pointed,  1st  quill  much  the  longest; 
tail  short  and  nearly  even ;  legs  very  thin  and 
long,  with  scaled  tarsi ;  toes  moderate,  joined 
at  the  base,  with  a  wide  membrane  between 
the  outer  and  middle  toes ;  hind  toe  wanting ; 
claws  small  and  sharp;  neck  long.  Of  the 
half  dozen  species  found<in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  may  be  mentioned  two,  the  black-necked 
and  the  white  stilt,  the  former  American  and 
the  latter  European.  The  black-necked  stilt 
(H.  nigrieollU,  VieUl.)  is  about  14  inches  long, 
black  above,  with  forehead,  lower  parts,  rump, 
and  tdl  white ;  bill  black,  and  le^  red.  It  is 
fonnd'as  far  N.  as  the  middle  states  in  spring, 
going  S.  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
m  autumn;  though  the  legs  seete  dispropor- 
tionately long,  it  is  a  g^aceftal  bird,  and  fre- 
quents salt  marshes  in  flocks  of  6  to  20,  delight- 
ing to  wade  knee-deep  in  search  of  aquatic 
larvea  and  insects,  snuls,  and  small  fry;  the 
nests  are  built  in  company,  at  first  upon  the 
ground,  from  which  they  are  gradually  raised 
by  successive  additions;  the  eggs  are  nsoaHy 
4,  of  a  pale  yellowish  clay  color,  with  large  ir- 
regular blotches  and  lines  of  brownish  black ; 
though  the  gait  on  first  alighting  is  rather  un- 
steady, the  night  is  rapid  and  regular,  the  legs 
extending  behind ;  the  flesh  is  indifferent  eat- 
ing. The  white  stilt  (ZT.  mekmoptenu,  Meyer) 
is  of  about  the  same  size,  and  with  similar 
habits,  preferring,  however,  the  edges  of  &«sh 
water  streams ;  it  is  white,  with  the<back  and 
wings  shining  greenish  Mack,  and  legs  red ;  it 
is  found  in  S.  £.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  the 
bill  is  8  inches  and  tarsus  4. 

STIRLING,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
burgh  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Stirlingshire,  on 
'the  river  Forth,  81  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Edin- 
burgh; pop.  of  the  burgh  in  1861,  18,«46. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  height  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by 
two  bridges  and  a  railroad.  Many  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  very  ancient,  and  the  castle  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  built  by  the 
Romans.  It  stands  upon  a  rocky  height  more 
than  200  feet  above  the  plain,  and  forms  a 
oonspicnous  oluect  from  several  of  the  ear- 
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mmding  «omiti«8.  The  oaaUe  of  Stirling  bold* 
a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  8<Mtland, 
anid  ia  oonoected  with  moBt  of  the  important 
events  that  occorred  in  that  kingdom  before  it 
was  annexed  to  England.  The  royal  palace  ia 
■till  standing  in  an  apartment  of  which  the  earl 
of  Donglaa  was  mortally  stabbed  by  James  II. ; 
and  in  another  room  the  same  James,  as  well 
aa  James  Y.,  was  born.  There  is  also  a  palace 
eonunenofed  by  the  latter  and  finished  by  his 
dan^ter  Mary.  The  parliament  house  has 
been  much  deboed  by  bdog  ooeapied  by  troops. 
Part  of  the  tyyal  ch^>el  is  nsed  as  an  armory. 
There  are  several  ancient  churches  and  some 
modem  ones  within  the  town,  beside  nomer- 
ons  aohook.  The  town  hoose  is  very  ancient, 
and  the  old  residence  of  the  earl  of  Mar  is  a 
Tery  onrioos  building.  Stirling  has  some  man* 
Bfactnree,  the  principal  of  which  are  wooUens 
of  different  dcecriptiona,  leather,  ropes,  &o. 
The  riTer  is  shallow,  bat  a  considerable  trade  is 
eaziied  on.  The  Scottish  central  railway  passes 
It,  and  8  others  have  their  termim  at  the  town, 
liie  salmon  Saberj  of  the  Forth  is  valuable. 

STIRLING,   Eabl   or.      See  Aixzasdvb, 
VnxiAM. 

8TIBLING,  WiLUAK,  a  Scottish  author,  bom 
at  Keomnre,  near  Glasj^w,  in  1818.  He  was 
graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1839,  and  soon  after  turned  ms  attention  to  the 
itady  of  Spanish  literature,  history, 'and  art, 
tor  which  purpose  he  travelled  wad  resided 
MTeral  years  in  Spain.  In  illustration  of  these 
■objects  he  has  published  "Annals  of  the 
Artists  of  Spain"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1848X  "The  . 
Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth" 
(1862),  and  a  life  of  Velasquez,  entitled  "  Ve- 
lasquez and  his  Works"  (12mo.,  1856).  In  1852 
he  was  elected  in  the  conservative  interest  a 
member  c^  parliament  for  Perthshire,  which 
eonstitoency  he  still  represents. 

STIRLINGSHIRE,  a  central  county  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  by  the  counties  of  Perth,  Clack- 
mannan, Linlithgow,  Lanark,  and  Dumbarton; 
area,  462  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  91,926.  The 
Nindpal  towns  are  Stirling,  Falkirk,  Alva, 
Bannoc^bom,  and  Denny.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Forth,  Avon,  £elvin,  Endrick,  and 
Carron.  Half  of  Loch  Lomond  belongs  to 
Sdrllnf^ire.  Loch  Coulter,  Loch  Elrigg,  and 
some  others  are  also  in  the  county ;  and  the 
W.  end  of  Loch  Serine  forms  the  K.  E.  boundr 
ary  for  a  short  distance.  Ben  Lomond,  in  the 
K.  W.  part  of  the  county,  rises  to  the  height 
of  8,197  feet  alwve  the  sea.  Coal  and  iron 
trt  mined,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods  are 
BiaBnfactored ;  the  iron  works  situated  at  Car- 
n>n  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

SnVEB,  a  Dutch  copper  coin,  of  the  value 
of  about  two  cents  in  the  ourreuoy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 
STOAT.  See  Eaxan. 
8T0B.i£US,  JoAinnes,  the  compiler  of  a  val- 
aable  ooUection  of  passages  from  Greek  au- 
tiiora,  probably  bom  at  Stobi  in  Macedonia, 
Hred  in  th«  latter  half  of  the  6th  oentniy. 


BtobsBus  called  his  whole  woric  an  "  An&olo- 
gy,"  and  divided  it  into  4  books ;  but  it  has 
come  down  in  a  somewhat  different  form  and 
as  two  separate  works.  The  original  Ist  and 
2d  books  are  now  entitled  "  Physical  and  Eth- 
ical  Extracts,"  and  the  remainder  the  "  An> 
thology,"  or  by  the  L&tip.  writers  Sermone*. 
These  works,  with  extracts  from  many  still  ex- 
tant ancient  writers,  contain  passages  from  a 
large  number  of  writers  whose  works  are  lost, 
and  who  are  not  otherwise  known.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  both  the  "  Extracts  "  and  the 
Sermonet  was  published  by  Tauchnitz  (3  vols. 
16mo.,  Leipsio,  1888). 

STOCK  EXCHANGE,  the  appellation  origi- 
nally given  to  the  building  in  which  stocks 
were  bought  and  sold,  but  which  has  now  come 
to  signify  transactions  of  all  kinds  in  stocks. 
In  England  the  term  stocks  is  confined  to  the 
government  stocks,  annuities,  &c.,  and   the 
term  shares  is  used  for  the  capital  or  stoo^  of 
railroad,  banking,  and  other  companies;  but 
in  the  United  States  the  obligations  of  the 
national  debt,  as  well  as  of  states,  counties, 
and  cities,  and  the  shares  of  railroads,  banks, 
mining,  manufjuituring,  and  insurance  com- 
panies, are  all  called  stocks.    In  France  the 
word  raite*  has  the  same  limitation  as  stocks 
in  England.    The  amount  of  the  public  debt  of 
Great  Britun  at  the  end  of  1860  was  £801,47T,- 
741,  and  the  interest  £26,888,469.    The  debt 
of  France  in  1860,  of  which  the  rentes  are  the 
evidences,  was  $1,714,000,000,  and  the  interest 
on  it  $114,000,000.    The  dealing  in  the  vari- 
ous stocks,  bonds,  and  annuities  is  the  business 
of  the  stock  exchange,  and  the  dealers  in  them 
are  usually  known  as  stock  brokers  and  stock 
jobbers.   In  New  York  the  trafBc  in  stocks  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  regular  sales  at  the  first  and  sec- 
ond boards,  and  the  operations  of  the  street.  The 
first  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  legitimate  in 
their  character,  and  tiie  sales  honafde;  the  sec- 
ond are  speculative  in  character,  often  illegal, 
and  as  often  mere  gambling  or  betting  by  parties 
without  capital.    The  board  of  brokers  in  New 
York  is  composed  of  200  regular  members,  who 
are  men  of  reputed  wealth,  and  who  at  their 
two  daily  sessions,  either  on  their  own  account 
or  on  account  of  persons  for  whom  they  aot^ 
purchase  or  sell  the  various  stocks  which  are 
called  in  order.    Many  of  these  sales  and  pur- 
chases are  made  for  speculative  purposes,  but 
very  seldom  on  account  of  brokers  themselves. 
The  delivery  of  stocks  and  the  payinent  at  full 
price  is  the  almost  invariable  custom.   It  is  only 
when  a  failure  occurs  that  differences  are  fixed 
between   members  of   the  board.     When   a 
member  of  the  board  fails  to  deliver  or  pay 
for  stocks  as  agreed,  his  name  is  struck  from 
the  list.    He  may  be  reinstated,  however,  up- 
on effecting  a  settlement  with  his  creditors. 
The  efforts  by  one  class  of  brokers  to  depre- 
ciate stocks,  and  by  another  to  enhance  theip 
value,  have  led  to  the  technical  names  of  bears 
and  bulls,  and  in  the  French  howr»«  to  the  simi- 
lar terms  laiitien  and  hauinen.    (See  Bxabs 
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USD  BniLS.)  The  measures  cesorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  values  are  ex- 
traordinary and  not  always  creditable. — The 
stock  exchange  has  its  own  peculiar  terms,  not 
generally  understood  by  outsiders.  The  phrase 
"  buyer's  option,"  added  to  the  memorandum 
of  a  sale  of  stocks,  implies  that  the  purchaser, 
■who  buys  at  80  or  60  days,  can  at  his  own 
choice  call  for  the  delivery  of  the  stocks  at  any 
time  within  the  period  by  giving  one  day's  no- 
tice and  paying  interest  at  6  per  cent,  up  to  the 
time  he  calls.  Such  purchases  are  osnally  made 
at  a  little  above  the  cash  price.  "  Seller's  op- 
tion," on  the  contrary,  is  a  little  below  the  cash 
Srice,  and  the  seller  has  the  right  to  deliver  any 
ay  within  the  limited  time,  by  giving  one  day's 
notice,  receiving  interest  up  to  the  time  of  de- 
livery. A  "  corner"  is  an  operation  by  several 
brokers,  who  form  a  oUqne  to  compel  others 
to  pay  a  heavy  difference  on  the  price  of  stock. 
Sometimes  the  clique  purchase  gradually  a  large 
amount  of  stock  on  time,  buyer's  option ;  they 
next  sell  nearly  the  same  amount  on  time,  sell- 
er's option,  BO  as  to  secure  an  eventual  market 
for  their  stock ;  then  buy  for  cash,  thus  raising 
the  price,  and  make  a  sudden  call  fbr  the  stock 
they  have  purchased  on  buyer's  option,  which, 
if  they  have  calculated  correctly,  compels  the 
parties  from  whom  they  have  purchased  to  buy 
of  them  at  a  high  price  in  order  to  deliver  at  a 
low  one.  The  operation  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable hazard.  A  "  lame  duck"  is  a  broker 
who  is  onable  to  respond  with  the  shares  or 
money  when  contracts  mature.  A  "spread 
eagle"  is  the  operation  of  a  broker  who  sells 
a  given  quantity  of  stock  on  time,  say  60  days, 
buyer's  option,  and  buys  the  same  quantity  at 
a  lower  price,  on  the  same  time,  seller's  option. 
If  both  contracts  run  their  flill  time,  he  makes 
his  difference ;  but  if  the  buyer  or  seller  com- 
pel him  to  deliver  before  the  time,  he  may  be 
seriously  embarrassed.  The  "  street"  or  "  the 
curbstone  brokers,"  as  the  board  call  them, 
though  often  men  of  probity  and  honor,  and 
transacting  a  very  large  amount  of  business, 
are  not  governed  by  as  strict  rules,  nor  as  care- 
ful to  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  Many  of 
them  are  "  lame  ducks."  They  have  a  room 
adjoining  that  occupied  by  the  board,  and 
daring  its  sessions  in  commonication  with  it. 
Their  operations  are  mostly  speculative,  and 
there  are  few  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  in  whiohj 
they  are  ngt  skilled.  Few  of  them  possess  any 
considerable  capital,  and  if  they  are  successful 
one  day,  they  often  lose  the  next. — In  Paris, 
the  bourte  is  conducted  on  a  very  similar  plan. 
There  are  60  agent*  de  change,  60  courtien  de 
commerce^  and  8  eovirtien  d'auurance,  who  to- 
gether make  up  the  parquet,  answering  to  the 
board  of  brokers.  The  eouliMe  answers  to  our 
"street."  The  time  transactions  are  usually 
"  the  end  of  the  current  month,"  or  the  end  of 
the  next  month.  The  4th  of  each  month  is 
settling  day.  There  is  a  class  of  transactions 
called  "free  or  premium  sales,"  in  which  the 
purchaser  has  the  right  on  the  16th  or  80th  of 


the  month  to  annnl  his  contract  by  the  pay* 
ment  of  a  small  fixed  sum.  If  he  adheres  to 
his  bargain,  when  called  upon  on  these  days, 
it  is  then  caJled  ferme,  "  fixed."  The  parqaet 
is  in,  session  from  1  to  8  F.  M.  every  day; 
the  eoulitte  is  in  session  then,  as  well  as  before 
and  after.  The  transactions  of  tGe  latter  are 
as  irregular  as  those  of  our  "  curbstone  bro- 
kers," and  its  premiums  for  annulling  a  tale 
are  less  than  those  of  the  parquet.  The  stook 
exchange  at  London  has  very  similar  mlea, 
and  its  street  operators  are  similar  in  char- 
acter.— The  excitement  at  the  hour  of  "  high 
'change,"  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  Tork, 
is  often  such  as  beggary  description ;  sev- 
eral hundred  men  are  shouting,  calling  oat 
what  they  have  to  sell  or  what  they  wish  to 
buy,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  all  together, 
and  leaping  and  gesticulating,  almost  as  if  in- 
sane ;  in  speoolative  periods,  immense  sums  are 
made  or  lost  in  a  few  minutes.  Nathan  Mayer 
Rothschild,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Wate^ 
loo,  made,  it  is  said,  over  £1,000,000  sterling  in 
the  purchase  of  stocks. 
STOOK  FISH.    SeeOoD.  '' 

STOOK  JOBBING.  See  Stock  Exohasoi, 
STOOKBRIDGE,  a  township  of  Berkshire 
CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  HonSatonic  river  and  nulroad, 
168  m.  by  railroad  from  Boston,  and  11  m. 
ft«m  Pittsfleld ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,000.  The  sur- 
face of  th'e  township  is  varied ;  in  the  S.  is  Monu- 
ment mountain,  separating  it  from  Great  Har- 
rington, in  the  W.  West  Stockbridge  mountain, 
in  the  S.  E.  the  Beartown  mountains,  and  in  the 
N.  W.  Rattiesnake  mountain.  Between  these  are 
valleys  of  great  beauty.  The  Housatonio  and 
its  affluents  drain  the  town.  The  Stockbridge 
or  Honsatonic  Indians,  among  whom  John  Ser- 
geant and  Jonathan  Edwardis  labored  as  mis- 
sionaries, formerly  had  their  home  here,  bat 
removed  westward  in  1788.  There  are  two 
manufacturing  villages  in  the  township.  Glen- 
dale  and  OurtisviUe,  where  woollen  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000  annnally  are  made, 
as  well  as  some  castings,  hollow  ware,  &e.  The 
village  of  Stockbridge  has  a  bank,  an  insurance 
office,  an  incorporated  academy,  several  private 
schools,  and  8  churches  (Congregational,  Epis- 
copal, and  Roman  Catholic). 

STOOKHARDT,  Jipjus  Adolph,  a  German 
writer  and  lecturer  upon  chemistry  and  agri- 
culture, born  at  ROhrsdorf,  near  Meissen,  Sax- 
ony, Jan.  4,  1809.  After  receiving  a  classical 
education  he  studied  practical  pharmacy  and 
the  natural  sciences  for  several  years,  and  in 
1888  was  graduated  by  the  board  of  govern- 
ment examiners  at  Berlin  as  an  apothecaiy  d 
the  first  class.  In  1884  he  travelled  in  Belgiam, 
England,  and  France,'  and  on  his  return  entered 
as  assistant  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Struve's  pha^ 
macentical  establishment  in  Dresden.  In  1888, 
having  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
university  of  Leipsic,  he  became  teacher  of 
natural  science  in  Blockmann's  institute  in 
Dresden,  and  in  the  following  year  teacher  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and   minerdogy  in  tiie 
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tpchnologioal  school  at  Ohemnits,  and  royal 
inspector  of  apothecaries.  His  rare  talent  for 
presenting,  both  in  the  recitation  and  lecture 
room,  seientifio  knowledge  upon  subjects  which 
u«  UBually  exceedingly  oliecnre  to  the  oom- 
mnnity  at  large,  was  soon  recognized  both  by 
th«  students  and  the  citizens,  and  the  remark- 
able power  of  critical  observation  displayed 
in  bis  writings  {UKU/nuehnng  der  Zuiekaver 
SUiitioitle,  1^0  \  UAerBrkemmingundAnwen- 
dttnff  der  G\f^arbe,  1844,  Ssc)  was  the  occasion 
of  almost  innumerable  applications  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  c«Mnmercial  problems,  and  de- 
mands for  his  opinion  npon  seientifio  le^  ques- 
tions. In  1843  he  trarelled  in  Belgium  and 
France  to  perfect  himself  in  technological  sci- 
ence, and  in  1846  published  his  Sekult  der  Ohe- 
mie.  Jn  Germany  new  editions  of  this  work 
hare  been  published  almost  every  year  since  its 
origin ;  and  it  has  been  translated  into  at  least 
8  different  languages.  It  was  translated  into 
Cnglisb  by  O.  H.  Peirce,  M.D.,  under  the  title 
of  "-The  Principles  of  Chemistry  illustrated  by 
Simple  Experiments"  (Gambridge,  Mass.,  1860). 
In  1844  Stdckhardt  began  a  course  of  popular 
agrienltnral  lectures  before  the  Chemnitz  agri- 
eoltnral  society.  The  interest  excited  by  these 
lectnres  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  system 
of  agricuhnral  experimental  stations  {Land- 
wirtAmAaftliehe  Ver»ueh$-Stationen),  the  im- 
portance of  the  influence  exerted  by  which, 
throughout  Germany,  in  difibsing  seientifio 
knowledge,  and  in  bringing  it  to  bear  immedi- 
ately npon  the  affairs  of  practical  life,  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  From  1846  to  1849  Stdck- 
hardt edited  (with  Dr.  Hnlse)  the  Polyteeh- 
niaeket  CentnubkUt,  and  from  1860  to  1866 
(with  Schober)  the  Zeittehrift  fiir  Deuttehe 
Landmirthe,  In  1848  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  roysl 
academy  at  Thsrand,  a  new  chair  having  been 
{banded  purposely  for  him ;  and  he  still  holds 
that  position  (1868).  Since  then,  extending 
his  idea  of  popuhir  agricultural  instruction,  he 
has  given,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  plain 
eoBveraadonal  lectures  (Feldpredtgten)  in  the 
Tsrioos  iarmers'  clubs  and  societies  of  Saxony 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  explaining  the 
improvements  in  agriculture  which  chemical 
science  has  shown  to  be  deniable,  and  illus- 
trating these  with  experiments  whenever  this 
eonld  be  done.  Several  of  the  more  impor- 
tant portaons  at  these  lectures  have  been  pnb- 
fisbed  in  a  popular  form  by  their  author,  as 
Us  (humMUAlein  j[1861  ;  4th  ed.,  1866),  and 
Chemieehe  Hldpredigten  (1861 ;  4th  ed.,  1867), 
boUi  of  which  have  been  tranidated  into  sev- 
tni  foreign  languages ;  and  of  the  latter  sev- 
eral English  editions  exist,  as  "Chemical  Field 
Lectnres  for  Agriculturists,"  translated  by  J. 
E  TeSdiemacher  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1868),  and 
"Agricultural  Chemistry,  or  Chemical  Field 
Leetntes"  (London,  1866).  In  1866  he  estab- 
fidied  at  Leipaio  a  popular  journal,  Der  ehemi- 
seis  Aetenmann,  in  which  his  so  called  field 
■ennons  have  iiiioe  been  published;  and  he 


has  also  contributed  to  various  kindred  publi- 
cations. In  1861  he  travelled  through  the 
farming  districts  of  England,  Scotland,  ^ance, 
and  Belgium,  and  in  1866  through  Holland  and 
Belgium.  It  is  said  that,  principally  through 
his  efforts,  two  bushels  of  grain  ore  now  har- 
vested in  Saxony  where  formerly  but  one  grew. 
STOCKHOLM,  tlje  capital  and  largest  city 
of  Sweden,  in  lat.  59°  20'  31"  N.,  long.  17°  64' 
£.,  880  m.  K.  £.  from  Copenhagen,  and  440  m. 
W.  8.  W.  from  St  Petersburg;  pop.  in  1861, 
116,978.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  juno- 
tion  of  Lake  Msalar  with  an  arm  of  the  Baltic 
called  the  Skran^ard,  the  latter  being  more 
properly  an  archipelago  indented  as  it  were 
into  the  land.  Tlie  city  is  built  chiefly  upon 
a  number  of  islands,  and  consists  of  three 
principal  divisions :  the  Stad,  or  original  city, 
the  iforrmalm  (northern  suburb),  and  Soder- 
maUn  (southern  suburb).  It  is  handsomely 
designed  and  built,  with  several  squares  and 
pnbUc  walks  ornamented  with  trees  and  statues. 
The  surrounding  country,  and  much  of  the 
ground  npon  which  the  city  stands,  are  rocky 
and  solid ;  yet  it  has  been  necessary,  from  the 
nature  of  other  parts,  to  build  much  upon  piles, 
whence  the  name  is  derived,  meaning  island  d 
piles.  The  city  has  been  likened  to  Yenioe,  and 
there  are  several  points  of  view  which  recall 
the  southern  city  of  the  sea ;  but  the  resem- 
blance is  imperfect.  The  approaches  by  water 
are  uncommonly  beautiful,  both  on  the  lake  side 
and  from  the  Baltic,  commanding  views  prol>- 
ably  unsurpassed  of  their  kind.  The  most  strik- 
ing object  from  every  point  is  the  great  rec- 
tangular palace,  an  immense  structure,  standing 
upon  an  eminence  in  the  central  island.  Its 
vast  and  massive  walls  rise  far  aliove  all  the 
neighboring  buildings,  and  its  long  straight  lines 
need  the  relief  afforded  by  the  towers  of  the 
neighboring  cathedral  church.  The  palace,  of 
Italian  architecture,  is  a  regular  quadrangle, 
flanked  upon  the  £.  and  W.  sides  by  handsome 
parallel  wings.  There  are  few  cities  in  Europe 
whose  general  aspect  is  more  attractive  than 
that  of  Stockholm.  There  are  vast  ranges  of 
buildings,  relieved  and  overshadowed  in  the 
Stad  by  the  migestic  palace  and  church  towers 
rising  from  their  midst,  in  the  Korrmalm  laid 
out  with  modern  symmetry  and  elegance,  and 
in  ther  SOdermalm  rising  from  ^e  harbor 
terraced  upon  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  rocky 
diff,  and  aJl  or  nearly  all  reflected  in  the  clear 
waves  of  lake  and  fiord.  From  the  comer  of 
almost  every  street  debonching  upon  the  wide  - 
water  fronts,  the  eye  encounters  the  richest  and 
most  remarkable  pictures.  Nowhere  has  na- 
ture disposed  her  undulations  of  soil  and  curves 
of  water  boundary  with  more  endless  variety ; 
and  nowhere  does  she  produce  effects  and  per- 
spective of  more  striking  beauty.  In  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  evening  walk  one  may  pass 
through  sombre  forest  and  smooth  pasture 
slopes,  climb  tall  granite  cliffs  overhanging 
glassy  lake  and  bay,  and  glide  through  the  busy 
seaport  filled  with  sails  and  moving  industry, 
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the  granite  qaays  lined  and  adorned  with  ardii- 
tectaral  beantjr,  vith  statnes  and  monnments 
of  art.  The  various  sabdivisiona  of  the  oity,  in- 
tersected by  tiie  waters  of  the  lake  and  by  the 
sinaosities  of  the  sea,  are  chiefly  islands  con- 
nected by  bridges,  some  of  which  are  of  enperb 
graaite  masonry.  Picturesque  ferry  boats,  pro- 
pelled by  Dalecarlian  women  in  their  showy 
provincial  costume,  add  greatly  to  the  original 
ity  of  the  scene  in  summer.  In  winter  the 
waters  are  compact  plains  of  snow-clad  ice, 
covered  with  all  the  moving  activity  of  thor- 
onghfares. — The  whole  city  is  contained  within 
a  circumference  of  about  16  miles;  but  the 
great  park,  about  2}-  miles  in  circumference  and 
occupying  an  entire  island  nearly  opposite  the 
Stad,  is  not  comprited  within  this  area.  It  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  public  resort  in  the 
world.  There  are  over  25  churches ;  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  town  is  the 
Biddarholm  church,  containing  the  tombs  and 
trophies  of  many  heroic  personages,  and  among 
them  tiiose  of  Grustavus  Adolphua,  Oharles  XII., 
and  Oharles  XIV.  (Bemadotte).  The  houses  of 
the  city,  about  6,600  in  number,  are  large  and 
convenient,  usually  4  stories  high,  and  occupied 
by  families  living  independently  in  flats  or 
itaqe»;  they  are  generally  of  brick  stnoooed,  and 
colored  usually  of  uniform  buff  or  yellow.  Their 
aspect  is  cheerful  and  agreeable,  but  nndistin- 
gnished  by  architectural  elegance.  In  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  especially  in  the  Norrmalm,  tiiere 
are  a  few  elegant  shops;  but  this  species  of 
luxury  is  still  almost  in  its  infancy  m  Stock- 
holm. In  the  Iforrmalin,  the  fashionable  quar- 
ter, are  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  classes 
and  of  the  nobility.  Here  the  streets  are  wider 
and  straighter  than  in  most  European  capitals 
of  the  second  class.  It  is  so  also  in  the  8&der- 
malm,  which  is  the  site  of  th^  principal  facto- 
ries. In  the  Stad,  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mercial quarter,  the  streets,  with  3  or  8  excep- 
tions, are  crooked,  narrow,  and  dark.  The  city 
generally  ia  sheltered  from  high  winds.  The 
air  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  the  climate  in  all 
respects  preferable  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Stockholm  is 
42°  F.,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  6  winter 
months  has  been  observed  at  29.4°  F.  The 
harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the 
largest  sized  ships  may  penetrate  into  the  very 
heut  of  the  city. — As  the  seat  of  government 
and  residence  of  the  king,  Stockholm  ia  the 
central  point  of  Swedish  public  affairs,  of  di- 
plomacy, of  several  academies  of  belles-lettres, 
science,  and  the  arts,  of  elegant  society,  and 
of  a  great  number  of  institutions  useful  and 
charitable.  There  are  several  fine  theatres  and 
other  public  places  of  amusement.  The  city 
government  is  confided  to  a  governor,  lieuten- 
ant-governor, and  a  municipal  corps  composed 
of  8  burgomasters  and  19  councillors.  A  strong 
military  garrison  of  lifeguards  is  always  quar- 
tered in  the  handsome  barracks  built  by  Oharles 
XrV. ;  and  there  is  also  a  burgher  guard  al- 
ways on  duty.    A  naval  squadron,  cQiiefly  of 


gnn  boats,  is  stationed  at  am  island  opposite  th* 
palace,  called  Skeppaholm  (ship  island).  The 
city,  covered  by  a  strong  fortress  in  the  neigh- 
borhood (Waxholn^,  is  perhaps  impregnable  bj 
water.  By  land  it  is  quite  without  defensive 
works. — Stockholm  is  the  chief  seat  of  Swedish 
manufiactures,  which  are  here  extensive,  and 
include  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  febrica, 
iron  ware,  leather,  earthenware,  tobacco,  re- 
fined sugar,  soap,  &o.  'Iron  is  the  principal 
article  ci  export,  amomiting  in  1857  to  49,461 
tons,  in  1868  to  84,984,  and  in  1869  to  46,162. 
The  other  chief  exports  are  tar,  planks  and 
boards,  and  copper.  The  imports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  cotton  and  cotton  yam,  coffee, 
grain,  rice,  hides,  tobacco,  wool,  sugar,  salt, 
coal,  breadstuff,  and  spirits.  The  imports  of 
coffee  in  1856  amounted  to  6,087,741  lbs.,  of 
tobacco  to  2,076,870  lbs.,  of  sugar  to  11,558,436 
lbs.,  and  of  hides  to  1,970,688  lbs.  In  the 
same  year  217,026  barrels  of  breadstufb  were 
imported,  and  186,817  barrels  exported.  The 
toUl  imports  in  1866  amounted  to  about  (9,- 
000,000,  and  the  exp<xts  to  18,000,000.  The 
following  is  compiled  from  the  oflBcial  Swe- 
dish reports  of  tonnage  owned  in  Stockholm : 
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— The  foundation  of  the  town  of  Stockholm 
has  been  ascribed  to  Birger  Jarl,  the  father  and 
guardian  of  Waldemar,  elected  king  in  1250. 
A  settiement  had  been  in  existence  at  the  spot, 
however,  since  the  destruction  of  Sigtmu  by 
Finnish  pirates  in  1187.  At  this  epoch  the 
island  upon  which  the  modem  pakoe  stands 
was  originally  fortified  with  walls  and  towers 
of  wood,  and  the  pirates  were  kept  in  chetd: 
by  works  which  thus  defended  7  towns  which 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  The  strengtli 
of  its  fortifications  subsequentiy  exposed  the 
city  to  repeated  sieges.  It  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Swedish  monarchs  soon  after 
Birger's  death,  but  Upsal  continued  long  after- 
ward to  be  the  seat  of  government.  With  lA- 
beck  and  Hamburg  reciprodty  of  free  trade 
was  established;  and  similar  relations  with 
Biga  soon  followed.  Birger  tdso  sought  to 
form  commercial  relnions  with  England.  On 
two  memdrable  occasions  Stookhom  was  de- 
fended by  women — "Shakespearian  women," 
as  a  Swedish  historian  aptiy  terms  them.  In 
1601  the  citadel  was  held  against  insurgents  by 
Christina,  queen  of  Denmark,  whose  hnsban^ 
King  John,  ruled  over  the  8  united  kingdoms 
of  Scandinavia.  King  John  had  left  his  qneen 
in  command  of  a  garrison  of  1,000  men,  whose 
number,  after  a  siege  of  6  successive  months, 
was  reduced  by  famine  and  the  sword  to  80. 
She  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  A  still  more 
heroic  defence  was  that  originated  and  con- 
ducted by  Ohristina  Gyllenstierna,  the  widov 
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«f  ttaMka  ngeut  Bten  Stnra.  The  besiegers 
were  Dsnea,  under  Ohristian  IL  After  a  ter- 
rible siege  of  4  months,  the  place  was  sorren- 
teed  with  the  most  tnlemn  gnaranfy  of  the 
king  to  reqteet  the  rights  of  the  inliabitanta. 
A  aost  fewfnl  maasaore  ensaed,  known  as  the 
"blood  bath  of  Stookhohn." 

6TOCEIKO,  a  oovering  of  some  textile  fab- 
lie  eloaely  fitted  to  the  foot  and  leg.  The  word 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  itiean  (p«st 
participle,  ttoelen),  to  stick,  because  the  mate- 
rial was  stock,  or  made  with  sticking  pins,  now 
sailed  knitting  needles.    In  the  16th  oentory 
the  whole  dress  below  the  waist  was  made  in 
oae  in  England,  and  was  called  hose.    In  the 
next  ceotory,  possibly  somewhat  earlier,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ftrst  divided  into  breeches 
aad  stockings,  which  last  also  retained  the 
eriginal  name.    Stockings  are  said  to  have  been 
■aoe  first  of  cloth  in  Ei^land ;  and  sndi.  How- 
all  ststes,  in  his  "History  of  the  World,"  Henrj 
VnL  ordinarily  wore,  "except  there  came 
from  Spain,  hj  great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk 
tUtekmn.    K.  Edward,  his  son,  was  presented 
wWi  a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  stockins  by 
Xhoama  Oresliam,  ^is  merchant,  and  the  pres- 
cai  waa  taken  much  notice  of.    Qneen  Elica^ 
bath  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Montage,  her  silk 
woman,  with  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stockins, 
and  thenoeforth  she  never  wore  cloth  any  more." 
On  the  continent  stockings  were  made  much 
earfiar  than  in  England ;  and  in  1627  there  ex- 
isted in  France,  aa  stated  by  Beokmann,  a 
stocking  knitters'  guild.    Nothing  is  known  of 
Am  origin  of  knitting,  or  with  certainty  when 
it  w«s  introdnoed  into  England.    It  was  prac- 
tised tiiere  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and 
sto^jnga  were  knit  of  worsted  as  well  as  of 
tBk.     A  machine  called  the  stocking  frame  for 
weaving  them  waa  invented  in  1689  by  William 
Lea,  a  stndent  expelled  from  St  John's  college, 
OaBBividge,  for  marrying  against  the  mles  of 
the  eoOega,  and  who  was  Ihns  rendered  depen- 
dent opoa  the  labor  of  his  wife  in  knitting 
■toekiDga.    Fwling  of  enooaragement  at  home, 
be  took  the  machine  to  France.     After  his 
death  there  his  workmen  brought  back  the  in- 
vention to  England,  and  introduced  the  manu- 
faotore  in  L<»don  and  ito  vicinity.    It  was  af- 
terward astablished  in  Kottinohamshire,  which 
has  ever  since  been  famous  for  its  production 
•f  stockings.    When  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
Introdnoed  eotton  spinning  at  Nottingham,  the 
first  prodnot,  made  of  two  roves  instted  of  one, 
and  called  double  spun  twist,  was  found  from 
its  eveoneca  so  well  adapted  for  the  stocking 
mannfactnre,  that  it  was  all  devoted  to  this 
porpose;  hand-spnn  cotton  was  entirely  laid 
awdn,  aitd  stockings  made  of  twist  soon  sup- 
planted those  of  thread.    It  was  on  Lee's  stook- 
■g  frame  that  the  first  machine-made  lace  was 
Vrodneed  in  the  last  century,  and  it  formed  the 
basis  of  thoae  now  used  in  this  manufacture. 
I>  1756  an  improvement  was  added  in  Derby 
to  the  maehinei,  fitting  it  for  making  ribbed 
Uka  thoae  produced  by  knitting,  and 


these  are  stiU  known  aa  tiie  "Derby  ribs." 
The  old  frame,  however,  still  continued  a  olnm- 
fsy  and  complicated  machine,  workable  only  by 
band ;  and  all  attempts  to  adapt  it  to  power, 
though  many  were  made  at  great  cost,  were 
abandoned  in  England  as  hopeless,  untU  this 
had  been  successfnlly  accomplished  in  the 
United  States,  as  will  be  noticed  below.  The 
stocking  mannfactnre  is  now  carried  on  to  avast 
extent  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
and  Derby,  England,  and  to  a  less  degree  in 
some  towns  in  Scotland.  Hawick,  in  Bozbargh- 
ahire,  produces  annually  between  1,600,000 
and  2,000,000  pairs.  The  busineas  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  1844,  and  an  immense 
change  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the  cheapness 
of  the  goods,  so  that  they  are  introduced  where 
stockings  were  before  unknown.  With  the  old 
hand  frames  a  workman  made  in  a  week  about 
a  dosen  cotton  hose,  weighing  2  lbs.  The 
same  labor  now  applied  to  a  set  of  the  power 
rotary  round  frames  easily  produces  in  the 
same  time  200  dozen,  consoming  800  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton, which  sell  at  2«.  6d.  per  dozen.  The  total 
number  of  stocking  frames  in  Great  Britain  is 
estimated  at  about  60,000,  of  which  at  least  17,- 
260,  worth  £810,000,  are  in  Nottinghamshire, 
givmg  employment  to  about  40,000  persons  in 
ti>e  various  operations  of  m^ng,  stitching, 
sewing,  finishing,  &c.  Those  in  Leicestershire 
give  employment  to  about  86,000  persons.  The 
materials  used  are  woollen  yarns,  lamb's  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  and  mixed  cotton  and  wool  or  an* 
gola. — Stodring  frames  were  introduced  into 
the  United  States  in  the  18th  century  at  sev- 
eral places  where  the  cotton  manufacture  was 
proseonted.  German  emigrants  established  the 
knitting  business  at  Fhil^elphia  and  German- 
town,  Penn.,  and  English  emigrants  from  Not- 
tinghamshire introduced  it  into  New  York 
city  and  several  places  in  the  middle  and  east- 
em  states.  The  ad^>tation'  of  the  old  Lea 
machine  to  power  was  first  accomplished  by 
the  ingenuity  of  Timothy  Bailey  in  Albany  in 
1.881 ;  and  the  first  machine  thus  run  was  at 
Oohoes,  N.  T.,  in  Oct.  1882.  At  this  place  the 
mannfiBcture  of  hosiery  has  since  become  a  very 
important  branch  of  industry,  but  with  ma- 
chines  of  much  more  perfect  construction. 
Hie  old  Lee  invention  was  a  square  frame, 
which  produced  a  straight  strip  or  flat  web, 
which  was  cut  off  in  proper  lengths,  and 
seamed  together  to  form  the  stocking.  ^  Bnt  a 
great  improvement  upon  this,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown,  was  the  circular  loom  in 
which  a  continuous  circular  web  is  knit  of  any 
length,  and  which  is  cut  up  and  formed  by  dif- 
ferent methods  into  the  shape  of  a  stocking. 
It  is  believed  that  the  first  of  these  introdaced 
into  America  was  brought  from  Belgium  into 
Oonnectiont  by  a  German,  about  the  year 
1886.  Several  others  of  different  construction 
have  since  been  devised  in  the  United  States 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  a  few  intend- 
ed also  for  family  use. — The  various  knitting 
manhinea,  whioh  are  too  numerous  to  be  men* 
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tioned  in  detail  in  this  article,  prodnoe  what 
18  called  the  stocking  stitch  or  chain  work, 
the  same  as  in  common  hand-knitting  with 
two  or  more  needles,  or  in  crocheting,  which 
oonsists  of  loops  formed  in  snccesnon  npon  a 
single  thread,  each  one  locked  hj  that  which 
follows  it.  The  fastening  of  the  end  finally  se- 
onres  the  whole  and  prevents  its  ravelling. 
These  machines  may  be  distingnished  by  the 
different  kinds  of  needles  they  employ,  and  alao 
by  the  manner  in  which  these  are  arranged — 
whether  on  a  straight  horizontal  line,  all  point- 
ing the  same  way,  as  in  the  common  stocking 
loom,  or  around  an  open  horizontal  circle,  all 
pointing  toward  the  centre.  The  latter  are 
known  as  the  rotary  roand  machines.  All  the 
needles  are  hooked  at  the  end,  so  as  to  hold  the 
thread  laid  across  it  that  is  to  form  the  next 
loop,  while  the  loop  previously  formed  on  the 
same  needle  slips  back  on  the  shank  as  the 
needle  is  pushed  forward,  and  with  its  return 
runs  over  the  hook  and  off  the  end.  The  con- 
trivance by  which  this  is  effected  distinguishes 
the  several  needles.  In  the  spring  or  bearded 
needle  used  in  the  oHginal  stocking  frames, 
and  still  in  common  use,  the  hook  is  drawn 
out  to  considerable  length  and  is  made  elastic, 
BO  that  when  its  point  is  pressed  down  into  the 
groove  npon  its  shank  it  may  spring  up  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  In  the  machines  this 
pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a  wheel  bear- 
ing down  upon  the  beard  of  the  hook  for  an 
instant  with  the  production  of  every  loop.  A 
very  eflScient  rotary  round  machine  using  this 
needle,  and  introduced  in  many  of  the  factories 
of  the  United  States,  is  that  invented  by  Mr. 
Ooff  of  Seneca  Falls,  K.  Y.  A  second  needle 
is  that  used  in  the  McNary  patent  seamless 
hosiery  machine.  It  is  a  short  slender  needle 
with  a  groove  npon  the  top  of  the  shank,  in 
which  works  a  tongue  distinct  from  the  nee- 
dle. This  is  a  rotary  round  machine,  and  is 
distingnished  for  producing  the  whole  stock- 
ing without  seam.  The  stocking  was  patented 
in  1856,  the  machine  in  1860,  and  improve- 
ments in  1861.  The  capacity  of  each  machine 
is  to  produce  from  3  to  8  dozen  pturs  of  half 
hose  per  day,  and  one  female  operator  of  or^ 
dinary  skill  will  tend  8  or  4  machines.  An- 
other needle  is  known  as  the  latch  needle, 
and  this  is  used  in  the  machines  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Aiken,  of  Franklin,  N.  H.  It  has  a'  very 
short  hook,  and  is  provided  with  a  little  tongue 
or  latch  working  upon  a  pivot  in  the  shank,  so 
as  to  close  down  upon  the  point  of  the  hook 
and  thus  allow  the  loop  to  run  over  it.  The 
latch  works  baok  and  forth  as  it  is  pushed  by 
the  loop  when  the  needle  moves  first  forward 
and  then  back.  The  first  movement,  sen^ng 
the  loop  on  to  the  shank  from  the  hool^ 
first  throws  back  the  latch  for  the  loop  to  slide 
over  it,  and  the  next  closes  the  latch  npon  the 
point  of  the  hook,  allowing  the  loop  to  run  off 
the  end  of  the  needle.  In  the  working  of  the 
machine,  the  thread  while  the  latch  is  open  is 
laid  across  the  needle  in  the  hook;  and  when 


tiie  previous  loop  is  slipped  off,  this  serres  ai 
a  new  one  to  support  the  work.  This  conae* 
qnently  Jiangs  upon  the  needles  by  a  sin^s 
loop  npon  each  one.  The  thread  as  the  operv 
tion  goes  on  is  rapidly  carried  to  each  needle 
in  turn,  and  the  movement  is  instantly  pr<>> 
duced  that  adds  a  new  loop  and  sUps  off  th« 
old  one.  In  the  straight  frames  the  work  it 
done  first  across  the  needles  in  turn  in  one  di- 
rection and  then  back  in  the  other,  and  bo  on; 
but  in  the  rotary  round  machines  the  revela- 
tion carries  the  needles  constantly  round  in  the 
same  direction,  each  one  taking  up  the  thread 
in  turn,  and  so  rapidly  that  Uie  movenieiits 
cannot  be  dearly  perceived.  The  one  class  of 
machines  produces  a  flat  web,  and  the  other  a 
cylindrioal  or  tnbular  one,  each  of  which  hangs 
firom  the  needles  and  is  drawn  down  as  it  in- 
creases in  length,  by  means  when  necessary 
of  a  weight  attached  to  it.  The  number  of 
stitches  or  loops  which  each  machine  can  form 
in  a  minate  varies  with  the  gauge  of  the  nee- 
dles or  the  distance  apart  at  which  they  an 
set.  The  machine  of  Mr.  Aiken  for  orcUnary 
stockings,  containing  92  horlEontal  needles  and 
run  by  power  in  the  fitotori^s,  may  make  from 
100  to  200  revolutions  pot  minute,  producing 
the  same  number  of  stitches  to  each  needle, 
thus  amounting  to  9,200  to  18,400  stitches  per 
minute.  The  machines  constructed  for  family 
use,  and  worked  by  a  treadle  or  crank  like  a 
sewing  machine,  make  about  half  as  many 
stitches  as  the  factory  machines.  In  the  fao- 
tory  8  or  4  machines  are  easily  tended  by  one 
hoy.  Bibbed  work  is  performed  in  the  same 
machines  by  bringing  in  play  a  set  of  vertical 
needles,  so  arranged  as  to  work  in  connection 
with  the  horizontal  and  produce  the  additional 
stitches  required.  As  the  needles  are  set  to  a 
particular  gauge,  they  necessarily  prodnoe  the 
same  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch  ;  and  tht 
only  variations  practicable  in  the  work  are  in 
using  yams  or  tiireads  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  and  in  altering  the  tension  so  as  to 
make  the  work  closer  or  more  open.  In  the 
stocking  frames  this  is  of  no  great  importance; 
but  in  the  various  kinds  of  fancy  work,  subject 
to  the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  the  machine* 
adapted  for  special  patterns  may  be  suddenly 
rendered  almost  worthless  by  the  demand  for 
those  patterns  ceasing. — The  shaping  of  the 
web  to  fit  the  foot  is  a  matter  of  no  little  in- 
genuity. The  flat  web  is  either  knit  m  long 
strips  of  sufllcient  width  to  make  when  tnmea 
over  several  stockings  which  are  cat  out  from 
these ;  or  the  web  is  at  once  knit  upon  the 
machhie  in  the  shape  required  for  making  a 
stocking  when  the  parts  are  properly  folded 
over.  The  former  is  known  as  cut  work,  and 
the  latter  as  regular  work.  In  the  latter  the 
wider  part,  when  turned  over  and  fastened,  ei- 
ther by  lapping  and  sewing  with  the  sewiag 
machine,  or  by  seaming  with  a  needle  ani 
thread,  forms  the  leg  of  the  stocking.  Two 
narrow  strips  at  the  base  of  this  part,  turned 
under  and  joined  together  npon  the  maoliiBa 
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tr  hj  other  means,  form  the  heel ;  while  a  oen- 
tnl  starip  twice  the  length  of  the  foot,  being 
torned  over  at  the  toe,  fornu  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  foot,  and  b  neadjnnited  tb  the  heel 
and  around  its  edges  hj  knitting  or  seaming. 
The  catting  and  fitting  ot  the  broad  webs  can- 
not be  intdligibly  described  withoat  the  aid  of 
drawingB.  In  forming  the  foot  to  the  circular 
webs  after  these  are  cnt  off  in  snitable  lengths, 
a  dit  is  made  above  the  heel  half  across  the 
web,  which  admits  of  the  part  designed  for 
the  foot  being  carved  out  at  the  instep.  The 
loops  along  the  edges  of  the  cat  are  then  taken 
up  on  hand  needles,  and  the  space  for  the  heel 
is  filled  cot  by  hand  knitting,  the  edges  being 
earefolly  nnited.  In  the  same  manner  the  toe 
is  ocmpieted ;  and  thos  the  stocking  is  finished 
withont  a  seam.  An  important  machine  was 
■nrj  recently  invented  t^  Mr.  Leslie  of  Brook- 
^,  K.  T.,  which  aooomplishes  what  has  never 
beoi  done  before  npon  rotary  round  machines 
—the  narrowing  of  the  work  in  any  man- 
aer  desired. — ^Notwithstanding  the  large  nnm- 
ber  of  machines  employed  in  knitting,  stock- 
ingB  are  still  largely  produced  by  die  old 
method  of  hand  knitting,  which  admits  of  the 
use  of  a  harder  and  firmer  yam  than  that 
adapted  to  the  machines ;  and  even  where  the 
»Mffhii»«  work  is  produced  in  large  mills  em- 
ploying steam  power,  the  hand  looms  are  also 
m  extensive  nse,  many  of  them  in  the  houses  of 
the  operatives,  who  work  at  their  own  hoars 
and  at  their  own  convenience.  In  the  factories 
tiie  bitting  machines  are  also  made  to  produce 
many  other  articles  of  apparel,  as  undershirts, 
drawers,  comforters,  scarfs,  opera  hoods,  tal- 
mas, nnbias,  gloves,  mits,  &c.  One  factory  in 
FhilMlelphia,  that  of  Martin  Landenberger, 
employs  about  600  hands,  and  consumes  annu- 
ally more  than  250,000  lbs.  of  American  wool. 
Thie  total  operations  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
year  1867  have  been  estimated  as  follows : 

atSkB)ttlii«ftaiiieaaTen«riii8*l,S57.S0 $838,750 

Tftetoitoain  GemuLiitownandKentliigtoiL....       800,000 

Total -nloa  of  woonenliodaiY |l,C!8,TfiO 

■BtaittliigftanMa  on  cotton  hoafarjr.tatTaaah..      1T9.400 

Total «1,806,160 

The  other  prindpal  establishments  in  the 
Fidted  Btates  are  the  factories  in  Oohoes,  Troy, 
and  Seneca  Falls,  K.  T.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
£he  fttmklrn  knitting  works,  Brooklyn,  K.  T. 
STOCKPORT,  a  manufacturing  and  market 
town  si^  parliamentary  borough  of  Cheshire, 
fit^and,  at  tiie  jnnodon  of  the  Mersey  and  the 
Thame,  6  m.  8.  £.  from  Manchester ;  pop.  in 
1861,  54,061.  It  stands  open  a  hill,  and  the 
hoDsee  rise  above  each  other  in  irreg^alar  tiers. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  4  bridges,  and  there  are 
several  suburbs,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are 
Heaton-Horris,  Edgeley,  and  Portwood.  The 
principal  pnbfio  buildings  are  thebarracks,  court 
AoQse,  nmon  workhouse,  and  the  building  for  the 
Bondsy  school,  which  is  attended  by  nearly  4,000 
diildren.  In  former  times  the  manufacture  of 
dk  was  extenorely  carried  on  here ;  bnt  lat- 


terly it  has  been  supplanted  by  that  of  cotton, 
for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  which  there 
are  in  the  town  and  suburbs  about  100  factories, ' 
employing  nearly  4,000  horse  power.  One  of 
these  buildings  is  800  feet  long,  200  feet  broad, 
and  6  stories  high,  and  has  100  windows  in  each 
story.  There  are  also  several  establishments 
for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  cotton,  brass 
and  iron  founderies,  &o.  Rich  coal  mines  are 
worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  great  facilities  are 
given  to  trade  by  the  Manchester  and  Ashton 
canal,  and  by  several  lines  of  railway  which 
have  their  junction  at  Stockport. — The  town 
is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  old  Roman 
station.  Stockport  castle,  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, was  held  against  Henry  11.  in  1178 
by  Geoflfrey  de  Oonstantin.  Daring  the  civil 
wars  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  parliamen- 
tary troops,  was  taken  by  Rupert  in  1644,  and 
retaken  by  Lesley  the  next  year.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  TWnce  Charles  Edward  in  1746. 

STOCKS,  a  wooden  machine  once  univer- 
sally employed  in  England  for  confining  nnmly 
persons  by  the  feet  or  hands,  and  sometimes 
by  both.  It  has  long  gone  out  of  use,  bnt  ia 
■till  to  be  seen  in  secluded  rural  districts. 

STOCKS.    See  Stock  Exchanob. 

STOCKTON,  a  town,  "port  of  entry,  and 
capital  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  Oel.,  situated  on  a 
channel  of  its  own  name,  near  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  and  ISO  m.  E.  B.  E.  from  San  Francisco ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,679.  It  is  an  important  com- 
mercial point,  vessels  of  400  tons  being  able  to 
navigate  the  channel.  It  is  on  the  main  road 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Sacramento,  and  is  the 
ehief  point  of  trade  with  the  sontliern  gold 
mines.  It  has  8  newspapers,  several  churches, 
and  a  hosmtal. 

BTOOE!TON,  Riohabo,  an  American  states- 
man, and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, bom  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1, 
1780,  died  there,  Feb.  28,  1781.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Newark, 
in  1748,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1764,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  first  rank  as  a 
lawyer.  In  1768  he  visited  England.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  New 
Jersey  in  1768,  and  in  1774  appointed  a  Judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  In  1776  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and,  though  at  first  donbtfbl  of  its 
policy,  oordially  supported  the  declaration  of 
independence.  In  the  same  year  he  served  on 
the  committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  north- 
ern army  and  report  its  state  to  congress,  and 
after  his  return  to  New  Jersey  was  captured  by 
the  British  and  confined  in  the  common  prison 
at  New  York.  The  unusual  severity  with 
which  he  was  here  treated  broke  down  his 
strength,  and  eventually  caused  his  death. — 
RoBEKT  Field,  an  officer  of  the  TJ.  8.  navy, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  in  1796.  In  his  15th  year,  while  a  student 
in  Princeton  college,  he  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
shipman, became  an  aid  to  Commodore  Rodgers 
on  board  the  frigate  President,  receiving  hon- 
orable notice  for  his  gallantry  in  several  bat' 
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ties,  and  in  Deo.  1814,  vaa  promoted  to  a  jn> 
nior  lieutenancy.  In  1815  he  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  Guerrigre  in  the  war 
against  Algiers,  hut  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  Spitfire  as  first  lieutenant,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  hy  boarding  with  a  boat's 
crew  an  Algerine  war  vesseL  In  Feb.  1816, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Washington,  74,  the  flag 
ship  of  Com.  Chauncey,  cruising  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Erie.  In  1821  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
in  command  of  tiie  Erie,  and  was  then  ordered 
to  the  ooa^t  of  Africa,  with  permission  to  aid 
the  colonization  society  in  procuring  a  new  site 
for  its  settlement.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Ayres, 
the  agent  of  the  society,  he  succeeded  with 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  natiye 
chiefs  a  treaty  ceding  a  tract  of  land  around 
Cape  Mesurodo,  which  was  the  original  terri- 
tory of  the  present  republic  of  Liberia.  Dur- 
ring  his  cruise  on  the  African  coast,  Lieut. 
Stookton  captured  a  considerable  number  of 
darers,  and  a  Portugnese  privateer,  the  Mari- 
anna  Flora,  of  22  guns,  which  bad  attacked 
him.  This  vessel  he  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  a  series  of  trials  followed  in  the  United 
States  courts  as  to  the  propriety  of  her  capture. 
Lieut.  Stockton  was  finally  justified  in  the  su- 
preme court,  but  the  vessel  was  given  up  to 
Portugal  as  an  act  of  comity.  He  also  cap- 
tured a  French  slaver,  which  led  to  litigation, 
but  was  again  justified  by  the  court.  On  his 
return  from  the  African  coast  he  was  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies  to  break  up  the  nests  of  pi- 
rates preying  upon  our  commerce,  in  which 
enterprise  he  was  successful  la  1826-'88  he 
was  for  a  considerable  time  absent  on  leave 
from  the  navy,  at  his  home  in  Princeton,  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  politics  in  favor  of  Genl 
Jackson,  and  also  in  the  promotion  of  internal 
improvements  in  the  state.  In  1888  he  was 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  as  fiag  officer  of  the 
Ohio,  Com.  Hull's  fiag  ship,  and  in  1889  pro- 
moted to  a  post-captaiacy  and  recalled.  He 
had  for  some  years  given  much  attention  to 
gunnery,  the  oonstmotion  of  steam  engines,  and 
naval  architecture,  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  navy  department  to  construct  a  war 
steamer  after  much  solicitation,  the  previous 
attempts  of  the  department  having  proved  faU- 
ures.  Capt.  Stockton's  plans  were  new,  and 
embraced  designs  which  the  naval  constructors 
confidently  pronounced  impracticable ;  but  the 
steam  sloop  of  war  Princeton,  commenced  at 
Philadelphia  in  1842,  and  completed  in  1844, 
proved  to  be  superior  to  any  war  vessel  at  that 
time  afloat,  and  has  furnished  substantially  the 
model  for  numerous  others,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  England  and  France. 
Her  speed  and  sailing  qualities,  her  admirable 
model,  the  security  of  her  motive  power,  which 
for  the  first  time  was  placed  below  the  water 
line,  and  her  powerful  armament,  all  attracted 
attention.  She  carried  2  225-lb.  wrought  iron 
guns,,  made  under  the  supervision  of  Oapt. 
Stockton,  beside  12  42-lb.  carronades.    The 


nnaooountable  explosion  of  one  of  these  largi 
guns,  at  Washington,  Feb.  28,  1844,  led  to  the 
death  of  6  distinguished  men,  among  them  the 
secretaries  of  war  and  the  navv,  and  seriooaly 
injured  Oapt.  Stockton  himself.  The  naval 
court  of  inquiry  which  investigated  the  eaac^ 
completely  exonerated  him  from  all  blame  or 
want  of  precaution  either  in  the  coDstraction 
or  firing  of  the  gun.  In  Oct.  184fi,  he  was 
sent  with  a  re&nforcement  to  the  squadron  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  command  of  which  he 
succeeded  Com.  Sloat  soon  after  his  airiTal 
at  Monterey,  California.  Here  he  was  placed 
in  circumstances  which  in  his  opinion  required 
prompt  and  decisive  action,  while  communi- 
cation with  his  government  was  impossible, 
With  a  force  of  not  over  1,600  men  in  all,  of 
whom  about  600  were  sailors  from  the  shipi 
of  the  squadron,  and  the  remunder  moauy 
Californian  settlers,  in  about  6  months  he  con- 
quered the  whole  of  California,  and  established 
uie  United  States  authority  there.  The  colli- 
Hon  between  him  and  Brig.  Gen.  Kearoy  in 
relation  to  the  right  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand there,  was  subsequently  made  the  sQhiject 
of  a  court  martial.  Having  established  a  pro- 
visional government,  he  returned  to  the  east, 
overland,  in  June,  1847.  In  1849  he  resigned 
his  conunission  in  the  navy,  and  in  1851  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  project  of  intervening  in  fa- 
vor of  Hungary  and  against  Austria,  as  desired 
by  Kossuth,  and  procured  the  passage  of  a  law 
for  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  navy.  In 
1863  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  has 
since  held  no  public  position. 

STOCKTON,  Thomas  Hkwiinos,  D.D,  an 
American  clergyman,  bom  at  Mount  Holly,  N. 
J.,  June  4,  1808.  He  began  to  write  for  the 
press  at  the  age  of  16,  and  studied  medicine  in 
Philadelphia,  but  in  May,  1829,  commenced 
preaching,  in  connection  with  the  Methodist 
Protestant  church.  In  1830  he  was  stationed 
at  Baltunore,  and  in  1888  was  elected  chaplain 
to  congress,  and  reelected  in  1835.  From  1S3S 
to  1888  he  resided  in  Baltimore,  and  in  sddi-. 
tion  to  pastoral  duties  compiled  the  hymn  book 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  editor  of  the  church  news* 
paper,  "The  Methodist  Protestant;"  bnt,  m>- 
willing  to  submit  to  restrictions  sought  to  be 
imposed  upon  him  in  its  discussion  of  slavery 
by  the  Baltimore  conference,  he  soon  reigned 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remain* 
ed  till  1847  as  pastor  and  public  lecturer.  He 
then  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  while  redd- 
ing there  was  elected  president  of  Miami  uni- 
versity, but  declined,  and  in  1860  returned  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  was  for  5  years  associate 
pastor  of  St.  John's  Methodist  church,  and  for 
8^  years  temporary  pastor  of  an  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  church.  Since  1866  he 
has  resided  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a^[«n 
chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representative! 
from  1869  to  1861,  and  is  now  (1862)  chaplain 
of  the  senate.    Dr.  Stookton  has  edited  several 
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Mhrent  periodieals,  and  pnUbhdd  an  edition 
ef  the  Xev  Testament  in  paragraph  form,  and, 
beride  nnmeronB  pampMets,  sermons,  and  oooa- 
rional  addressea,  the  following  works :  "  Float- 
ing Flowers  from  a  Hidden  Brook"  (Philadel- 
pUa,  1844) ;  "  The  Bible  Alliance"  (Oinoinnati, 
1860);  "Sermons  for  the  People"  (Pittsbnrg, 
MM);  "The  Blessing"  (Philadelphia,  1857); 
"Stand  np  for  Jeans"  (1868);  "Poems,  with 
Avtobiogrtmhio  and  other  Notes"  (1861);  and 
"The  Peerless  Magnificence  of  the  Word  ai 
e<d"  (\9tlS). 

SIODDAitD,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Ifiseonri,  bor- 
faing  on  Arkansas,  and  bounded  W.  ^  the 
flt.  Francis  and  £.  bj  the  Oastor  and  White- 
▼ater  rivers ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
T,8T7,  of  whom  216  were  slaves.  The  greater 
fortion  of  the  oountf  is  level,  bdA  there  are  a 
isoiber  of  swamps  and  shallow  lakes,  the  prin- 
ce of  the  latter  being  Lake  Nicormy,  26  m. 
kng  and  4  m.  wide.  It  is  a  part  of  the  "  sunk 
eoontty"  produced  by  the  earthquake  of  1811. 
(See  ElBTH<)iUAKB,  vol.  vi.  p.  722.)  Large  for- 
ats  of  cypress  abomid.  The  prodaetions  in 
18S0  were  161,094  bushels  of  Indian  com,  17,- 
m  of  oats,  6,972  of  Wheat,  and  88,174  lbs.  of 
batter.  Capital,  Bloomfield. 
'  STODDAIID,  Biohabd  HmniY,  an  American 
poet  and  author,  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  in 
July,  1825.  His  father,  a  sea  captain,  was  lost 
oo  a  voyage  to  Sweden  in  the  early  youth  of 
tteaon,  who  fbr  several  years  worked  in  an  iron 
fcondery  in  New  York.  His  health  faUing  in 
oameqoenoe,  he  became  in  1848  a  contribntor 
to  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  In  1849  he 
pabfished  a  volnme  of  poems  under  the  title  of 
"Footprinta,"  followed  in  1863  by  a  maturer 
toUeelaon.  About  the  same  time  he  was  mar- 
ried ud  received  an  appointment  in  the  New 
Totk  eoRtom  bouse,  which  he  still  holds  (1862). 
ffii  Tenudning  publications  comprise  "  Adven- 
tmt  in  Fairy  Land"  (Boston,  1868),  a  series  of 
prase  talea;  "  Songs  of  Summer"  and  "  Town 
nd  Ooontry,  a  Book  for  Children"  (1857) ;  and 
"The  Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets"  (New 
Toik,  1860).  He  is  still  a  frequent  contributor 
Id  the  periodical  press. 

STODDARD,  BoLoicoir,  an  American  eler- 
KTioin,  bom  in  Boston  in  1648,  died  in  North- 
npton,  Mass.,  Feb.  11, 1729.  He  was  gradn- 
Ited  st  Harvard  college  in  1662,  was  afterward 
Vpointed  "  feQow  of  the  house,"  and  was  the 
mit  librarian  of  die  college,  which  o£9ce  he 
held  from  1667  to  1674.  During  this  time,  on 
Mcount  of  his  health,  he  accompanied  Gov. 
Betle  to  Barbados  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain, 
■d  remained  there  nearly  two  years,  preach- 
ing to  the  diaaenters.  In  1669  he  was  called 
to  neoeed  the  Bev.  Eleazar  Mather  as  minister 
of  the  dinreh  at  Northampton,  and  was  or- 
dained as  snch  Sept.  11, 1673.  In  Feb.  1727, 
Kr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, was  elected  as  his  colleague.  In  1700 
It.  Stoddard  pnblisbed  "  The  Doctrine  of  In- 
ititnted  Chnrcbea,"  aa  an  answer  to  the  work 
(f  Inereaae  Mather  entitled  "  The  Order  of  the 


Goapel,"  which  ooeaaioned  an  exdting  contro- 
versy. He  maintained  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  con> 
verting  ordinance,  and  that  aU  baptized  persona, 
not  scandalous  in  life,  may  lawfully  approach 
the  table,  though  they  know  themaelvee  to  be 
destitute  of  true  religion.  In  1708  and  1709 
the  same  controversy  was  renewed,  and  one  or 
two  able  pamphlets  on  each  side  were  written. 
He  also  published  several  miscellaneous  and 
occasional  sermons ;  "  A  Guide  to  Christ,  or  the 
Way  of  directing  Souls  in  the  Way  of  Ckmyer- 
sion,  compiled  for  Toung  Ministera"  (1714); 
and  "  The  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment  in  the  Righteousness  of  Christ," 
which  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1792. 

STOICS  (Gr.  oToa,  porch),  or  philosophers 
of  the  porch,  one  of  the  speculative  schools  of 
antiquity,  so  called  from  the  place  in  which 
tiieir  founder  Zeno  gave  his  instructions.  Of 
their  earlier  representatives,  the  most  promi- 
nent were  Zeno  (about  300  B.  C),  Ariston, 
Cleanthes,  Chrysippns,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Dioge- 
nes of  Babylon,  Antipater,  Paneatins  of  Rhodes, 
and  Posidonius  (probably  185-61  B.  C.) ;  of 
their  later,  Seneca  (died  A.  D.  66),  Epictetus, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  Arrian,  and  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Roman  dtizens.  Originally 
treating  the  three  departments  of  logic,  physics, 
and  ethics,  they  are  chiefly  known  as  moralists, 
since  they  connected  philosophy  intimately 
with  the  duties  of  practical  life,  and  taught  the 
most  complete  of  pagan  ethical  systems.  In 
logic,  they  found  the  criterion  of  knowledge  in 
sensuous  impressions,  which  f^imish  the  mate- 
rials fashioned  by  reason,  and  combated  scepti- 
cism, like  the  modem  Scottish  school,  by  af- 
firming that  every  representation  of  an  object 
hnplies  the  existence  of  the  object  itself.  In 
physics,  they  inclined  to  pantheism,  regarding 
God  and  the  world  as  power  and  its  manifesta^ 
tion,  matter  bedng  a  passive  ground  in  which 
dw^ls  the  divine  energy.  But  though  they 
conceived  of  the  Deity  as  the  controlling  rea- 
son of  the  universe,  the  earlier  of  them  sought 
a  material  expression  for  this  conception,  and 
spoke  of  him  either  as  a  rational  breath  or  an 
artistic  fire.  Their  ethics  was  a  protest  against 
growing  moral  indifference,  and  had  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  excess  of  a  reaction.  Their  aim 
was  to  transfer  the  theory  of  nature,  ruled  by 
reason,  to  human  life.  To  live  in  harmony 
with  nature,  conformably  to  reason,  waa  theur 
ftindamentaJ  maxim.  Reason  is  .impersonal, 
universal ;  hence  pleasure,  whose  ends  are  in- 
dividual, must  be  disregarded;  the  passions, 
which  are  not  rational  impulses,  are  to  be  ex- 
tirpated ;  and  a  state  of  apathy  is  to  be  cher- 
ished, which  secnres  liberty,  the  prise  and 
quality  of  virtue.  To  be  tn»  is  to  act  by  nni- 
versal  reason,  looking  only  to  universal  good, 
disengaged  from  anger,  jealousy,  envy,  and 
hatred,  and  with  entire  self-abnegation.  Thus 
life  is  rendered  always  uniform  and  equal  to 
itself  The  sage  is  like  a  good  actor,  who, 
whether  he  take  the  part  of  Agamemnon  or  of 
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Theraitea,  doea  it  equally  welL  And  as  the 
divine  reason  is  tiie  law  of  virtne,  every  virtn- 
ons  aot  is  an  act  of  piety;  and  as  all  things  are 
well  done  in  the  city  of  God,  the  wise  maa 
will  resign  himself  oomplaoently  to  events. 
Thus  there  is  no  good  but  virtue,  or  obedienoe 
to  reason,  and  no  evil  bnt  vice.  Pleasure, 
pain,  health,  wealth,  life,  and  death  are  mat- 
ters of  indifference.  Virtue  depends  ezclnsive- 
ly  on  ourselves,  and  no  one  can  take  it  from 
us ;  bnt  all  things  else  depend  on  others  or  on 
fortune,  and  the  sage  should  be  independent  of 
them.  But  even  the  stoical  apathy  admitted 
tile  promptings  of  the  heart  as  the  impulse  of 
natore;  it  did  not,  as  Plutarch  says,  wish  to 
transform  men  into  Lapithss  of  bronze  and  dia- 
mond; it  allowed  a  choice  in  indifferent  things, 
so  far  a&  they  might  enter  into  the  account  of 
a  moral  life ;  bnt  it  laid  its  stress  on  the  inner 
light  of  duty,  on  resignation,  piety,  and  toler- 
ance. While  it  introduced  a  clear  oonceptioa 
of  absolute  right,  founded  on  universal  order 
and  harmony,  it  failed  to  furnish  a  system  ot 
ooBcrete  duties.  Its  ideal  of  man  was  a  divini- 
ty without  earthly  relations.  The  asylum  of 
heroic  moralists,  it  exerted  a  private  and  spec- 
ulative but  no  political  influence,  and  regener- 
ated nothing  in  Greek  society.  More  conge- 
nial to  the  genius  of  the  Romans,  it  became 
among  them  an  ardent  faith,  the  religion  of 
great  soals,  having  its  devotcies  and  martyrs, 
and  furnished  to  the  empire  its  best  rulers. 
During  the  period  of  decline,  it  disputed  with 
Epicureanism  for  the  supremacy.  The  one 
tai^ht  love  of  seU^  voluptuous  repose,  intellec- 
tual relaxation,  moral  suicide;  the  other,  dwell- 
ing in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience,  taught  love 
of  virtue,  tended  to  concentration  and  force, 
killed  the  passions.  The  apathy  of  the  one 
proceeded  from  a  soft  abandonment  to  circum- 
statioes;  that  of  the  other,  from  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  save  the  dignity  of  man  when  all  the 
interests  of  society  seemed  to  be  making  ship- 
wreck, The  one  had  no  higher  view  than 
pleasure;  the  other,  in  a  falling  empire,  con- 
ceived of  a  universial  republic,  and  of  law  as 
the  queen  of  mortals  and  immortals,  general- 
ized the  conditions  of  sympathy,  and  proclaim- 
ed beneficence  a  virtue  equal  to  justice.  The 
stoical  and  Christian  ethical  systems  have  oftea 
been  compared.  Stoiei  noitro  dogmati  in  pie- 
rUquit  eoncordant,  said  St.  Jerome.  Others  of 
the  ohoroh  fathers  spoke  of  Seneca  as  Sen»sa 
pen*  rtotter.  Montesquieu  said  that,  if  he 
could  for  a  moment  forget  that  he  was  a  Chri»> 
tian,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  account  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  vot  of  Zeno  among  the  misfor- 
tunes of  mankind.  Yet  the  two  systems  be- 
long to  entirely  different  schemes  and  tempers 
of  uionght,  and  cannot  be  compared  in  detaiL 
There  is  a  more  direct  antagonism  between 
stoicism  and  utilitarianism.  Benthom,  after 
stating  the  doctrine  that  pain  is  no  evil,  and 
that  virtue  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  confer  hap- 
piness, adda:  "This  was  the  sort  of  trash 
whkh  a  set  of  men  used  to  amuse  themselves 


with  talking,  while  parading  baokwaid  taA 
forward  in  colonnades,  called  porches."— See 
Bavaisson,  &»ai  «ur  la  mitapkytigue  d'Arit- 
tote,  vol.  ii.  (1837) ;  Tiedemann,  Syttem  ier 
$toiehen  Moral  (1776) ;  and  Meyer  and  Klip- 
pel,  VetyUiehung  d«r  ttoitehen  vnd  ehriO- 
lieh«n  Moral  (1838). 

8T0KE-UP0N-TEENT,  a  town  and  parlia- 
mentary  borough  in  Stoffordahue,  England^ 
the  latter  including  about  }  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Potteries,  and  embracing  sev- 
eral parishes  and  townships,  among  which  ate 
Burslem,  Lane-End,  Longton,  Hanley,  ftc; 
pop.  of  the  borough  in  1861, 101,808;  of  the 
town,  67,942.  Stoke  is  situated  on  the  river 
Trent,  16  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Stafford,  and  148 
m.  N.  W.  from  London.  It  has  very  eztensve 
manufactures  of  chins  and  earthenware.  The 
borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

STOKES,  a  N.  oo.  of  North  OaroUna,  bor- 
dering on  Virginia,  and  drained  by  a  branch 
of  the  Dan  river ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 10,402,  of  whom  2,469  were  slaves.  The 
8nrfia«e  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  16,004  bushels  of  wheat, 
228,000  of  Indian  com,  and  48,686  of  oats. 
There  were  6  iron  forges,  19  tobacco  mannfSu- 
tories,  and  1,036  pupils  attending pabUc  schools. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant.    Capital,  Oermantown. 

STOLBERG,  Fruobioh  Leopold,  count,  a 
German  author, -bom  at  Bramstedt,  Holstein, 
!Nov.  7,  1760,  died  near  OsnobrQck,  Deo.  6, 
1819.  At  GSttingen,  where  he  completed  his 
studies  (1772-'6),  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Dieh- 
Urbund,  including  Boje,  Bbrger,  Miller,  Vo» 
Holty,  and  Leisewitz,  which  acknowledged 
Elopstock  for  master.  In  1776  he  travelled 
with  Elopstock,  Goethe,  and  others  through 
southern  Germany  and  Switzerland;  in  1777 
was  appointed  ambassador  of  the  prince-bishop 
of  Ldbeck  at  Copenhagen ;  fulfilled  a  diplo- 
matic mission  in  Russia  in  1786 ;  became  Dan- 
ish ambassador  at  Berlin  in  1789 ;  and,  on  re- 
turning from  travels  in  Italy  (of  which  he 
wrote  a  narrative,  4  vols.,  1794),  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  administration  of  Lfibeck^  in 
1791.  He  had  already  published  a  translation 
of  the  niad  (1778):  a  volume  of  lyrics  (1784); 
the  Sehavtpiele  mit  Choren  (1786),  in  which 
Theseus  ai^  Timoleon  are  celebrated  as  found- 
ers of  civil  liberty ;  and  the  prose  romance  Dit 
Intel  (1788),  a  Utopian  description  of  a  per- 
fect republic.  In  1800  he  united  himself  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  his  portion 
as  a  statesman  and  scholar  lent  importance  to 
this  event,  which  appears  prominently  in  the 
contemporary  writings  of  Voss,  Gleim,  Jaoe- 
bi,  Heider,  Haller,  Lavater:  and  Schiller,  and 
which  served  as  an  example  to  the  yoanger 
Schlegel  and  others  of  the  romantic  schom. 
His  principal  subsequent  work  was  the  (!*• 
lehiehU  der  Beligion  Jmh  Chritfi  (16  toI^ 
Hamburg,  1811-'18),  embracing  the  period 
from  the  creation  to  A.  D.  480.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  Kerz  (vols.  xvi.  to  xlvi.,  Ments, 
1826-'46),  to  the  end  of  the  18th  centoiy,  vA 
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hf  Briadhsr  (rola.  xhriL  et  aogr.,  M entz,  1849  et 
Mf.).  All  index  to  Tola.  i.  to  zy.  was  prepared 
hj  ICoritz  (1826),  and  to  vols.  xtL  to  xziii.  by 
Saosen  (1884).  He  also  publiahed  lives  of  Al- 
fi«d  the  Great  (1815)  and  St  Vincent  de  Paul 
(1818).  His  writingB  form  the  larger  part 
of  tfa«  Werte  der  Brider  Stolberg  (22  yols., 
EambnrK,  1821-'6).— ^HBiBixur,  connt,  a  6«r> 
nan  anther,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
■I  Hamburg,  Oct  15, 1748,  died  near  Eckem- 
firde,  Jan.  18, 1821.  He  atndied  at  Oottingen 
n709-'74),  vhere  he  vas  a  member  of  the 
JHeiterbiaid,  and  wrote  poems,  translatioiu, 
and  plays. 

6TOKACH,  the  hollow  organ  in  which  the 
fimcti<Mi  of  digestion  ia  performed,  as  uniformly 
taeacnt,  in  varionaly  modified  forms,  in  every 
perfisetiy  developed  animal,  as  it  is  absent  in 
the  Tegetable  kingdom.  From  the  simplest 
fanu  in  the  polyp  to  the  complex  Btrnctnre  in 
the  ruminant,  this  organ  is  described  under 
(be  ai^ropriate  titles,  and  particularly  nnder 
OcMPASATivB  AsATOMT.  Ais  a  genenil  role, 
tfcitMu^ont  the  vertebrate  animals  we  find  a 
eompiex  stomach  associated  with  a  vegetable 
£et ;  but  this  has  striking  exceptions,  as  for 
JBstanoe  in  the  dolphin,  which  has  a  multiple 
Momach  with  an  animal  diet,  and  the  horse, 
viiieli  haa  a  simple  stomach  with  the  same 
vegetable  food  as  the  ox.  In  man  the  stomach 
is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  port  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  it  is  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  epigastric  and  part 
of  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  below  the 
diaphragm,  above  the  arch  of  the  colon  and 
traasverae  mesocolon,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
between  the  liver  and  spleen;  it  comes  in 
eootact  in  front  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  md  behind  -with  the  organs  and 
MHiM  111  lying  upon  the  spine.  Its  shape  varies 
^neatly,  bat  when  moderately  distended,  in  or 
oat  of  the  body,  resembles  a  bent  cone,  curved 
fium  before  backward  and  from  above  down- 
ward, following  its  lengdi ;  it  lies  almost  trans- 
verae,  a  little  oblimiely  downward,  forward, 
and  to  the  right;  the  anterior  border  is  the 
p««ter  curvature,  and  is  lodged  between  the 
fiddi  4f  the  great  omentum;  the  oesophagus 
tmten  at  aboot  i  of  the  length  from  the  left 
extremity ;  the  great  eul-d«-iae  on  the  left  is 
aaited  to  the  spleen  by  short  vessels.  It  is 
about  14  inches  long,  and  6  wide  at  the  central 
part,  tapering  gradnaUy  to  the.  pylorus  on  the 
li^it ;  its  normal  capacity  is  about  176  cubic 
iaeiiea  or  5  pints,  and  its  weight  6  to  7  ounces, 
Thoogh  naturally  kept  in  place  by  the  omental 
Mda  of  the  peritoneum,  any  unusual  distention 
may  £splace  it,  chiefly  in  a  downward  direc- 
tioa ;  tlM  habit  of  tight  lacing  sometimes  gives 
to  the  stomadi  a  permanent  hour-glass  shape, 
variooaly  thrusting  its  openings  from  their  nat- 
aral  poritions,  and  greatly  embarrassing  diges* 
tian.  The  oesophagus  or'gnUet  after  passing 
ftreo^  the  diaphragm,  opens  into  the  stom- 
aeb  at  the  cardiac  orifice  on  the  left,  and  the 
tire  cavify  is  separated  from  the  interianal 


canal  by  an  external  constriction  and  an  inteiv 
nal  valve  at  the  pyloric  opening  on  the  right 
Its  walls,  consist  of  8  coats,  an  external  or  se* 
rous,  middle  or  muscular,  and  intemsl  or  mu- 
cous ;  the  Ist  keeps  the  organ  in  place,  limit- 
ing its  movements,  the  2d  enables  it  to  execute 
the  peristaltic  movements  so  necessary  to  di- 
gestion, and  the  8d  secretes  by  its  glands  the 
gastric  and  other  juices  concerned  in  the  prep- 
aration of  chyme ;  some  anatomists  count  a 
4th  or  fibrous  layer  between  the  muscular  and 
the  mucous.  Between  the  coats  are  layers  of 
areolar  tissue,  containing  the  vessels,  nerves, 
and  lymphatics ;  the  muscles  are  of  unstriped 
or  organic  fibre,  arranged  in  longitndinal,  cir- 
oular,  and  oblique  layers.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  delicate,  smooth  and  velvety  in  some 
parts,  more  or  less  rugose  in  others,  reddish 
white,  covered  with  a  mucous  secretion,  and 
rapidly  undergoes  disorganization ;  beside  the 
usnal  glands  noticed  nnder  Intbstibs,  it  aJso 
contains  special  gastric  cells,  whose  secretion 
has  been  described  under  Dioestioh.  The 
blood  vessels  are  very  large  and  numerous,  the 
arteries  coming  from  the  coeliao  axis  of  the  ab- 
dominal aorta,  and  the  veins  emptying  into  the 
vena  portte;  they  freely  inosculate  in  their 
branches,  and  are  tortuous  in  their  course  and 
loose  in  their  connections  to  accommodate 
the  distentions  of  the  organ.  The  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  pneumogastric,  and  from  the 
solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  system.  On 
the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach  the 
organ  is  excited  to  movements,  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  darker  and  begins  to  pour 
out  the  gastric  fluid ;  the  food  enters  from  the 
oesophagus  in  successive  waves,  and  is  at  once 
subjected  to  the  peristaltic  movements  which 
thoroughly  mix  the  gastric  juice  with  its  mass; 
the  act  of  respiration  assists  in  the  stomachal 
movements.  The  usual  course  of  the  food  'is 
first  to  the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  thence 
along  the  larger  curvature  from  left  to  right 
toward  the  pylorus^  thence  returning  along  the 
upper  or  lesser  curvature  from  right  to  IcSt,  to 
go  again  through  the  same  course ;  the  revo- 
lution takes  place  in  from  1  to  8  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  tiie  stage  of  digestion;  it  is  due 
probably  in  great  measure  to  the  action  of  the 
circular  muscular  fibres.  The  pylorus  is  dosed 
during  early  digestion,  gradually  relaxing  as 
the  process  goes  on,  allowing  an  almost  con- 
stant passage  of  chyme  into  the  duodenum: 
sometimes  the  contents  pass  in  the  reversed 
direction,  as  in  vomiting,  in  which  the  cardiao 
orifice  is  relaxed,  the  pylorus  comparatively 
closed,  and  the  organ  compreg^d  by  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  assisted  perhaps  by  its  own 
contractions.  The  mnopus  membrane  may  be 
the  seat  of  softenhig,  congestion,  hemorrhage, 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
cancerous  growths. 

8TOMA0H  PUMP.    See  Stkiwob. 

BTONK,  a  general  term  including  all  solid 
mineral  substances.  The  sulfleot  is  treated 
mineralogically  in  the  article  MraxBALooT,  and 
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Monomieally  under  the  varions  names  of  nse- 
fnl  minerals  and  rooks,  as  Dolomitb,  GsunTK, 
Mabble,  Pobfhtbt,  SA.Ni>8toNs,  and  Slats.  In 
the  present  article  the  adaptation  and  uses  of 
stone  for  different  structures  of  importance 
will  be  conjeidered.  In  the  remotest  periods 
durable  stones  were  esteemed  the  most  valua- 
ble materials  for  architectural  purposes,  and 
more  judgment  was  shown  in  their  selection, 
and  more  labor  expended  in  their  elaboration, 
than  are  exercised  at  the  present  day.  It  may 
even  be  said  that  greater  skill  was  possessed  by 
the  architects  of  the  most  ancient  monuments 
in  carving  and  polishing  the  hardest  stones  than 
has  ever  since  been  exhibited.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  using  no  harder  tools,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  than  those  of  bronze,  quarried  and 
dressed  huge  blocks  of  granite,  and  covered 
tbem  with  the  most  delicate  and  diarp-ont 
hieroglyphics,  leaving  the  whole  sorfiMse  highly 
polidied.  Their  wonderful  structures  are  re- 
ferred to  more  particularly  in  the  article  Ptsa- 
xiD ;  and  the  nse  of  different  stones  by  other 
nations  of  antiquity  is  incidentally  treated  in 
the  article  Abobttkotubs.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  ancients,  with  their  imperfect  machin- 
ery, possessed  the  power  of  quarrying  and 
moving  masses  of  stone  as  large  as  any  moved 
in  modem  times.  Structures  were  even  hol- 
lowed out  of  single  blocks,  and  transported 
long  distances.  Such  was  that  described  by 
Herodotus,  which  Amosis  transported  from  the 
isle  of  £lepbantin6  to  Sais,  a  distance  of  20 
days'  ordinary  sailing.  It  measured  outside 
27.73  by  18.48  feet,  and  was  10.66  feet  high ; 
within,  24.86  by  16.84,  and  6.6  feet  high ;  thus 
containing  2,822  cubic  feet,  which  probably 
weighed  468,744  lbs.  Another  structure  of 
similar  character,  also  described  by  Herodotus 
as  forming  part  of  the  temple  of  Latona  at  Buto, 
is  estimated  to  have  weighed  9,044,750  lbs. 
This  enormous  mass,  it  is  supposed,  was  quar- 
ried upon  the  spot  where  it  was  placed,  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  its  transportation,  and  as 
its  movement  would  seem  to  be  utterly  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  it  was  covered  with  a  block,  which 
must  have  been  moved  and  raised  above  its 
walls,  described  as  52.8  feet  square  and  6.28 
feet  thick,  making  14,720  cubic  feet,  and  a  prob- 
able weight  of  1,984,550  lbs.  The  largest  mass 
of  stone  that  has  been  transported  in  mod- 
em times  is  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  weighs 
8,234,000  lbs.  It  was  found  imposnble  in 
moving  it  to  make  nse  of  rollers  of  wood  or 
Iron,  and  even  balls  of  wrought  and  cast  iron 
were  crushed  down  under  the  immense  weight; 
and  the  last  resort  was  to  balls  made  of  an  alloy 
of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc.  From  the  drawings 
preserved  of  the  operations  of  the  ancient 
Egn^'ptians  and  Assyrians,  it  appears  that  the 
heavy  stones  which  they  employed  were  drawn 
by  main  strength  of  men,  arranged  in  order 
along  several  strong  ropes,  upon  causeways 
and  inclined  planes  of  cat  stones  specially  con- 
Btraoted.     Some  were  placed  upon  massive 


dedges,  and  drawn  upon  wooden  wftyB,  wluoh 
were  lubricated  with  some  liquid  substance, 
and  some  were  moved  by  rolling  them  over. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  force  equal  to  a 
little  over  }  of  the  weight  of  a  stone  is  ne- 
oessary  to  draw  it,  when  rough,  upon  a  fitm 
and  smooth  horizontal  bottom ;  j  of  its  veicht 
upon  a  surface  of  wood,  or  |  if  upon  a  wooden 
support  moved  upon  wood,  and  if  the  two  sur- 
faces are  soaped  only  }.  The  use  of  rollers 
upon  ground  not  compressible  reduces  the  re- 
quired force  to  about  ^'^  of  the  weight,  to  A  if 
they  roll  upon  wood,  and  to  about  j',  if  tney 
roll  between  two  smooth  wooden  surfitces. 
Allowing  that  a  man  can  haul  1^^  times  his 
own  we^ht,  there  would  be  required  to  move 
the  stone  cover  of  the  temple  at  Buto,  upon 
smooth  ground,  10,000  men ;  upon  a  sorfaoe  of 
wood,  9,000 ;  with  the  stone  upon  a  wooden 
platform  and  drawn  upon  wood,  8,883  men; 
and  if  the  surfaces  were  soaped,  2,600  men.  In 
nusing  it  npon  an  inclined  plane  to  place  it 
upon  the  walls,  the  inorease  of  force  required  is 
in  the  ratio  of  its  inclination. — The  compara- 
tive durability  of  building  stones  is  a  matter  of' 
the  first  importance,  and  received  especial  at- 
tention in  England  on  the  occanon  of  seleotiog 
the  best  variety  attainable  for  the  houses  of 
parliament.  The  effects  of  Uie  weather  upon 
some  of  the  buildings  in  that  coantry  are  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Sandbtonk.  In  the  United 
States  the  disintegration  of  building  stones  is 
exemplified  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  old 
Capitol  at  Washington.  In  a  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  interior  to  congress  in  1849,  it  is 
stated  that  some  of  the  stones  near  the  base  of 
the  building  were  bo  deeply  affected,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  them.  The  stone 
readily  absorbs  the  moisture  that  condenses 
npon  it,  and  the  natoral  cement  that  holds  the 
particles  together  appears  to  be  dissolved,  caus- 
ing the  material  to  crumble.  In  the  words  of 
the  report:  "If  left  wholly  unprotected  from 
atmospheric  action  for  one  fifth  of  the  time 
that  marble  structures  are  known  to  have 
stnod,  this  noble  edifice  would  become  a  monod 
of  sand.  The  treasury  building  and  the  pres- 
ent patent  ofiBce  building  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and,  having  been  in  no  manner  protect- 
ed, already  show  signs  of  decay."  The  only 
remedy  proposed  is  by  some  method  to  render, 
if  possible,  the  stone  permanently  and  abso- 
lutely impermeable  to  moisture.  To  test  the 
comparative  durability  of  stones,  M.  Bnud 
proposed  a  method,  which  was  aftenrsid 
adopted  by  the  engineers  of  bridges  and  high- 
ways in  France,  and  was  supposed  in  its  effects 
to  represent  the  action  of  frost.  According  to 
the  direotions  published  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  for  in- 
quiring into  the  value  of  this  process,  the  speci- 
mens to  be  tested  are  cut  mto  2-inch  cabw 
with  sharp  edges,  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  in 
an  earthen  pipkin.  The  cubes  are  then  taken 
out  and  suspcoided  separatdy  by  threads  over 
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flops  oontuning  a   little  of  the  solntion  in 
vhich  the  Btones  were  boiled.    The  salt  grad- 
tttUj  forms  sm&ll  needles  on  tbe  surface  of  the 
stone ;  and  these  should  be  washed  off  sevend 
times  a  day,  for  4  or  6  days,  in  the  cop  beneath. 
If  the  gtone  be  capable  of  resistiiw  the  action 
of  frost,  the  crystals  are  supposed  to  abstract 
nothing  from  it;  bat  if  otherwise,  small  parti- 
cles will  drop  off  into  the  cup  below,  and  these 
being  collected  and  weighed  will  give  the  rela- 
tiTe  character  as  to  durability  of  each  speci- 
men. Although  experiments  of  this  kind  made 
in  Paris  agreed  in  their  results  with  the  effects 
noticed  by  long  continued  exposure  of  Uie  same 
atones  in  boildings,  the  report  on  stone  for  the 
new  hooses  of  parliament  (March,  1839)  pre- 
sents many  instances  of  an  opposite  character. 
Some  specimens  well  known  to  decay  rapidly 
in   a  bnilding  disintegrated  least  of  all;  and 
odiers  of  the  most  durable  quality  disintegrated 
more  than  all  the  rest.    Thb  method  of  test- 
ing is  consequently  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
In.  fact,  it  appears  from  experience  that  the 
aame  stone  weathers  very  d^erently  in  differ- 
ent localities ;  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  large 
cities  is  mach  more  destructive  than  that  of  the 
eonntry.    The  magnesian  limestone  selected 
ibr  tile  honses  of  parliament  appears  to  have 
been  satisfiactorily  proved  at  Southwell  minster, 
in  'which,  though  exposed  for  800  years,  it  still 
reitains  every  mark  of  the  tool ;  but  in  London 
it  is  soon  found  to  suffer  serious  injury,  from 
the  effect,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  in  the  smoke  of  the  city.    The  softer  lime- 
atones  are  also  affected  in  the  same  way,  so 
tiiat  it  has  even  been  necessary  to  resort  to 
paint  to  protect  Buckingham  paJace  and  other 
important    buildings   from  decay.    The  Oaen 
atone,  it  is  said,  endures  well  in  lower  Kor- 
mandy,  whOe  it  decays  rapidly  in  Havre,  and 
st31  more  so  in  Loudon.    Some  stones  also  are 
injuiionsly  affected  by  the  salt  water  atmo- 
sphere, which  stand  very  well  in  the  interior ; 
eome  again,  which  are  very  durable  if  always 
either  wet  or  dry,  gradually  give  way  when 
exposed  to  continual  tidal  changes ;  and  others 
that  stand  well  in  fresh  water  disintegrate  in 
flsH  water.    Sandstones  in  general  are  least 
alfected  by  heat,  and  limestones  are  readily 
cradced  by  it,  and  even  partially  calcined.  Thus 
it  appears  that  in  selecting  stones  for  structures 
of  importance,  special  attention  shonld  be  di- 
rected to  the  peculiar  conditions  to  which  they 
■re  to  be  exposed.    A  method  of  testing  the 
durability  of  marbles  for  the  IT.  S.  capitol, 
adopted  by  the  commission  appointed  for  this 
porpoee,  was  submitting  them  many  times  to 
the  acti<m  of  freezing  mixtures.    An  account 
oftbisisgiTenin  MiLRBu,  vol.  xi.  p.  176.    The 
mode  of  testing  the  resistance  of  stone  to  the 
crashing  effects  of  heavy  weights  is  also  there 
descrQ>ed.    The  valne  of  this  proof  in  impor- 
tant stmctnres  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Ftx>£  Tfalter  B.  Johnson  states,  from  his  ex- 
periments upon  some  of  the  marble  introdnced 
n  the  WaaluDgton  monument  at  Washington, 
roit.  XV. — 8 


that  he  considers  it  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  monument  will  fall  to  pieces  from  its  own 
weight  before  it  is  completed.  A  specimen  of 
the  stone  in  it  4  cubic  inches  in  dimensions 
sustained  a  weight  of  only  9,000  lbs.,  while 
a  single  cubic  inch  of  good  material  sustained 
18,000  lbs.  The  following  are  results  of  trials 
made  in  Washington,  under  direction  of  the 
ordnance  board,  upon  the  resistance  per  square 
inch  of  some  of  the  most  important  building 
stones  of  the  country.  Quincy  granite  or  sye- 
nite, sp.  gr.  2.648, 29,220  lbs. ;  Pottsdam  sand- 
stone from  Malone,  New  Yort  sp.  gr.  2.691, 
24,106  lbs.;  blue  micaceous  rock  employed  for 
the  foundation  of  the  new  capitol  broke  (aver- 
age of  7  samples)  under  16,608  lbs.  The  com- 
pact red  sandstone  of  the  Smithranian  institu- 
tion broke  under  9,518  lbs.  Thf  strength  of 
several  marbles  tested  varied  from  7,000  to 
10,000  lbs.  The  sandstone  of  the  capitol  broke 
under  a  pressure  of  6,246  lbs.  The  sandstones 
were  tested  as  they  are  usually  lad  in  building 
with  the  lines  of  stratification  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon ;  bnt  the  marbles  and  granites 
were  tested  in  an  exactly  opposite  position. 
Mr.  B.  G.  Hatfield  of  New  York  found  that 
the  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  sandstones 
broke  under  pressures  varyipg  from  8,000  to 
8,600  lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  Europe  the 
strength  of  stones  has  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous experiments,  and  is  treated  by  Ron- 
delet,  Z'ort  de  bdtir;  Gothey,  Gonttruetion 
del  ponti,  in  Bozier's  Journal  d»  phjf$igu«, 
vol.  IV.  (1774) ;  and  by  Emerson  in  his  "Me- 
chanics." The  following  are  given  as  the 
weights  which  it  is  judged  may  be  safely  borne 
upon  a  square  foot  of  the  stones  named,  which 
is  i  of  the  actual  crushing  force : 


Vutotjofi 


Porphyiy . , 


Simnlta,  Aberdeen  blue.. 

^       CoTDlah 

Ibrble,  white  atotnary.. 


■■       Tclned  vhlt«,  lUlUn 

*       Tariegntedred,  DeTonsbtre.. 

Dundee  stone 

Portland  (tone 

FoDmeanx  ptllats  of  All  Saints  diiircb 

at  Angers 

Bsgneaux  pillars  of  Pantheon  at  Paris 

Stone  of  temples  at  Piestum 

DerbysblieKnt,  afHable  red  sandstone 

Tu&fromBoma 

Cbalk 

Brick,  hard,  Trellbnmed 

"        palered 

red 


WilfU  ol  • 

nUa  foot, 

nil. 


Sato  wri|bl 
for  ft  squan 

iM<,»0. 


in.44 

174.90 
164.06 
16&87 
172.00 

iin[<7 

170.87 

is&is 

161.48 

itats 
i87.ia 

140.87 
144.75 
76100 

vim 

180J1 
186JW 


640,1)00 
600,000 
1M,00(» 
114,000 
109,000 
67,000 
88,000 
174,000 
ISS.OOO 
119,000 
88,000 

110,000 
68,000 
68,000 
66,000 
16,000 
9,000 
84,000 
10,100 
14,600 


The  following  are  weights  actually  borne  upon 
the  square  foot  of  stone  in  some  buildings: 
the  pillars  of  the  church  of  All  Saints  at  An- 
gers, named  in  the  table,  support  on  each  sn- 
Ssrficial  foot  a  pressure  of  86,000  lbs. ;  the 
agneaux  stone  in  the  pillars  of  the  dome  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  60,000  Iba  ;  a  red  sand- 
stone pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  chapter  house' 
at  Elgm,  40,000  lbs. ;  the  piers  under  the  dome 
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of  St  Panl's  in  London,  89,000  lbs. ;  those  nn- 
der  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  88,000  lbs. 
(See  Stbbnoth  ov  Mi^TERiAxs). — The  methods 
of  extracting  stones  from  their  beds  are  de- 
scribed under  each  variety  (see  also  Blast- 
ikq)  ;  the  mode  of  shaping  blocks  of  stone  by 
sawing  in  the  article  Mabble,  and  of  polish- 
ing in  LA.PIDART.  The  dressing  of  bloclcs  of 
stone  is  usually  performed  with  wedge-shaped 
hammers  by  hand,  the  surface  being  gradually 
reduced  by  light  blows,  each  one  being  struck 
in  regular  order  close  to  the  points  abraded 
by  the  preceding  blow.  The  work  npon  hard 
stones  is  necessarily  laborious,  and  machines 
have  been  devised  in  England  and  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  accomplishing  it  by  steam  power 
upon  several  plans.  By  one  method  large 
masses  of  htrd  stone  are  cut  by  a  series  of 
chisels,  which  follow  each  other  in  the  same 
track,  each  striking  a  heavy  blow,  and  which 
are  fixed  to  a  frame  that  travels  on  a  kind  of 
railway.  Pavement  slabs  are  cut  in  Dean  For- 
est by  revolving  disks,  10  or  12  feet  in  diame- 
ter, which  carry  on  the  periphery  20  or  80  cut- 
ters. A  machine  devised  by  the  earl  of  Caith- 
ness, for  dressing  the  surface  of  hard  slabs  for 
street  pavements,  consists  of  about  80  iron  bars 
standing  vertically  by  the  side  of  each  other 
and  each  toothed  at  the  bottom;  these  are 
rused  snocessively  and  fall  heavily  npon  the 
stone,  which  is  carried  along  slowly  beneath 
them.  The  following  is  an  account  of  a  very 
efficient  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Oharles  Wil- 
son of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  dressing  sand- 
stone. Broad  wheels  or  cylinders  are  made 
by  placing  8  to  12  disks  of  steel,  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  thick  as  a  common  circnlar 
saw  of  that  size,  alternating  with  iron  washers 
i  of  an  inch  thick  and  i  inch  less  in  diameter 
than  the  disks.  Two  sncb  cylinders  are  ad- 
justed npon  their  axes  so  that  the  cutters  stand 
at  an  angle  of  about  25°  with  a  horizontal  line, 
and  are  then  caused  to  revolve  in  an  "  iron 
he^,"  which  passes  quickly  back  and  forth 
across  the  stone  as  this  is  moved  slowly  along 
npon  its  carriage,  like  that  used  in  saw  mills. 
A  rough  block  of  6  superficial  feet  has  been 
smoothly  dressed  in  this  way  in  8  minutes. 
Marble  and  other  soft  stones  are  sometimes 
cut  into  parallel  slabs  by  circular  cutters  of 
this  kind  set  npon  a  horizontal  axis,  at  dis- 
tances apart  equal  to  the  intended  width  of  the 
strips.  Circular  pieces  are  sometimes  cut  by 
means  of  chisels  fixed  to  the  ends  of  revolving 
horizontal  arms.  Small  circles  have  been  cut 
with  hollow  cylindrical  chisels  made  to  revolve 
npon  their  axes ;  in  this  way  pillars  have  been 
made,  and  hollow  cylinders  or  tubes  of  stone. 
(See  Pipe,  vol.  xiii.  p.  846.)  Stones  are  some- 
times turned  in  lathes  shaped  with  cutting 
tools;  and  mouldings  upon  flat  stones  are  pro- 
duced by  running  the  stones  through  lathes 
npon  which  are  fixed  the  tools,  sometimes  of 
iron,  having  the  counterpart  shape  of  the 
moulding  to  be  made.  Sach  tools  may  be  fed 
with  sand  and  water. — ^The  want  of  durable 


building  stones  m  certdn  localities,  and  the 
extreme  labor  of  dressing  them,  have  led  to 
many  attempts  to  produce  artificial  substitutes, 
that  might  be  moulded  from  liquid  or  plastic 
compounds,  and  which  shonld  afterwud  be- 
come solid  and  durable;  and  also  to  produce 
certain  applications  which  should  harden  and 
render  more  permanent  soft  stones  that  are 
easily  dressed.  Bricks  are  successful  substi- 
tutes for  stone,  and  pottery  and  terra  cotta 
have  been  produced  in  various  forms  applica- 
ble to  architectural  purposes.  The  cinders  at 
iron  smelting  furnaces  have  also  been  run  into 
moulds,  and  strengthened  by  slow  cooling, 
with  the  same  object;  but  this  application  does 
not  seem  to  have  succeeded.  It  has  been  also 
proposed  to  mould  the  alkaline  solutions  of 
silica  (see  Silicates,  Soluble)  ;  but  their  em- 
ployment seems  likely  to  prove  more  beneficial 
in  coating  the  softer  stones.  Ransome's  process, 
recently  introduced  into  England,  by  which  he 
produces  artificial  stoties  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  as  grindstones,  whetstones  for  scythes, 
mouldings,  &c.,  for  decorations,  tombstones, 
tablets,  and  chimney  pieces,  consists  in  mould- 
ing a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  sand,  1  of  pow- 
dered flint,  1  of  clay,  and  1  of  the  alkaline  so- 
lution of  flint,  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
kneaded  into  a  putty-like  consistence.  The 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  vary  with  differ- 
ent articles.  The  moulds  are  generally  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  oiled  over  and  dusted  with 
finely  powdered  glass,  and  the  compound  is 
rammed  into  them  with  a  stick.  When  the 
oasts  are  taken  out,  they  are  first  washed  over 
or  floated  with  a  diluted  solution  of  the  sili- 
cate. To  cause  the  casts  to  dry  equally  and 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  external  crast 
impervious  to  the  moisture  from  the  interior, 
the  ingenious  expedient  was  adopted  of  placing 
the  articles  in  a  close  chamber  heated  by  steam, 
into  which  a  jet  of  steam  is  admitted,  until 
the  stones  attain  throughout  a  temperature  of 
212°  or  more.  The  vapor  then  being  allowed 
to  escape  slowly  from  the  chamber,  the  stones 
are  left  uniformly  dried.  A  variety  of  stony 
mixtures  have  been  compounded  so  as  to  re- 
semble many  of  the  natural  stones,  and  the 
materials  have  been  held  together  by  cement! 
of  different  sorts ;  but  none  of  them  have  ever 
been  brought  into  extensive  use.  The  exter- 
nal applications  proposed  (beside  the  solnble 
silica)  for  protecting  the  surface  of  stones  are 
numerous.  The  most  promising  of  these  seem 
to  be  of  oily,  fatty  resinous  matters,  which  the 
stone  is  onade  to  imbibe,  sometimes  by  being 
boiled  in  them.  Gutta  percha,  quicklime,  cop- 
peras, and  various  other  substances  have  also 
been  introduced  into  the  preparations.  Pat- 
ents were  taken  out  in  England  in  1856  for 
applications,  first  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zmo  or  of  alum,  followed  by  one  of  solphar  m 
oil ;  and  another  for  a  solution  of  wax  in  cosl 
tar,  naphtha,  &c. 

STONE,  the  common  name  of  calculus  in 
the  urinary  bladder,  for  the  composition  of 
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which  see  Oxumu  and  Gk^tkl.  The  promi- 
nent symptoms  are  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
with  frequent  irresistible  desire  to  pass  water, 
and  occasional  stoppage  of  the  stream,  with  pain 
in  Tarions  parts  of  the  nrinar;'  sjstem ;  none 
tf  these,  however,  can  be  depended  on,  the 
only  sore  diagnosis  resting  on  making  the  stone 
perceptible  to  the  ear  and  fingers  by  means  of 
a  metallic  sonnd  introdnced  tbrongh  the  nre- 
thra,  and  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
foreign  body ;  even  with  this  instrument,  sev- 
eral introductions  in  various  positions  of  the 
hodj  are  sometimes  necessary  for  its  detection. 
The  symptoms  vary  ia  intensity  according  to 
the  sire  and  ronghness  of  the  stone,  the  state 
(rf  the  urine,  and  the  condition  of  the  bladder. 
Etone  may  be  formed  from  the  nrine  and  from 
the  mncns  of  the  bladder,  the  latter  being  al- 
ways phorohatic;  all  stones  become  coated 
■WTftb  phosphates  if  they  remain  long  enough  t^ 
produce  hiflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane^ the  phosphatic  are  the  largest  stones. 
Snpposing  aU  methods  for  correcting  the  dis- 
easied  condition  of  the  urine  and  for  removing 
pwn  and  irritation  to  have  been  used  in  vain 
(see  Gkavei-),  the  only  other  remedy  is  to  ex- 
tract the  foreign  body ;  this  may  be  attempted 
In  4  ways,  extraction  tjirough  the  urethra,  so- 
lution bj  ii^ections  into  the  bladder,  lithotomy 
(Or.  Xi^or,  stone,  and  ro/ior,  incision),  and  li- 
tliotrity  or  more  properly  lithotripsy  (Gr.  'h.Sot, 
■nd  rp>/3»,  to  grind).  Extraction  by  the  nre- 
tihra  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  centuries 
■go ;  it  is  practicable  only  for  small  stones,  and 
«speciaUy  applicable  in  females,  where  the  ca- 
nid  is  short  and  nearly  straight ;  in  favorable 
cases,  when  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  has 
been  diminished  and  the  organ  filled  with  fluid, 
the  urethra  may  be  dilated  by  bougies,  and 
snaU  stones  be  extracted  by  forceps  made  for 
the  porpose.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  shown 
that  phosphatic  calculi  may  be  sometimes  en- 
txrdy  diKolved,  or  so  disintegrated  as  to  esoape 
by  ^e  urethra,  by  the  injection  of  very  dilute 
nitric  acid;  uric  acid  calculi  are  more  rebel- 
lions to  this  treatment,  and  the  oxalic  entirely 
■o.  Both  theee  processes  are  less  employed, 
as  the  other  two  methods  are  more  certtun,  and 
generally  unattended  with  danger.  If  the 
■tone  be  large,  sacculated,  or  very  hard,  the 
nrethra  strictnred,  the  prostate  gland  enlarged, 
tbe  coats  of  the  bladder  diseased,  or  the  patient 
Tery-  weak  and  irritable,  most  surgeons  would 
nnploy  lithotomy  in  preference  to  lithotrity ; 
boUi  tiieee  operations  are  comparatively  rare 
an  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  northern  states, 
bst  TeT7  common  in  the  western  and  middle 
Btatea,  where  limestone  strata  take  the  place 
of  the  granitic  rocks.  Supposing  the  operation 
■ot  to  be  contra-indicated  by  organic  disease, 
and  the  general  and  local  condition  of  the  or- 

r I  to  be  as  good  as  possible,  lithotomy  may 
performed  in  4  ways,  called  respectively 
tbe  lateral,  bilateral,  recto-vesical,  and  high  or 
bypogastrio  operations.  The  lateral  operation 
is  in  general  the  best,  and  it  may  be  performed 


as  follows:  a  grooved  steel  staff  or  sound  of 
fall  size  is  introdnced,  the  bladder  being  mod- 
erately distended,  the  patient  on  his  back,  with 
shoulders  elevated,  thighs  separated  widely  in 
order  to  expose  the  perineum,  the  hand  grasp- 
ing the  foot  and  bound  together ;  tbe  patient 
being  etherized,  an  incision  is  made  on  the  left 
side  of  the  perineum  from  about  an  inch  before 
the  anus  downward  and  outward  to  a  point 
midway  between  the  anal  opening  and  tiie 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  the  muscular  fibres 
being  divided  down  to  the  staff;  the  groove 
is  carefully  entered  by  the  knife  or  gorget,  the 
lascia  divided  forward,  and  the  urethra  per- 
forated a  little  in  front  of  tbe  prostate,  the 
rectum  being  thrust  back  by  a  nnger  in  the 
incision;  the  knife  is  gently  pushed  into  the 
bladder,  slitting  up  the  u^thra  and  dividing 
the  prostate  for  about  half  an  inch;  the  finger 
is  then  introdnced,  dilating  the  opening ;  tiie 
finger  being  withdrawn,  the  forceps  are  intro- 
duced, opened,  and  tbe  stone  seized,  if  possible, 
with  the  first  gush  of  fluid  from  the  wound, 
and  then  extracted  by  slow,  steady,  and  undu- 
lating movements,  dilating  and  not  tearing  lAe 
soft  parts.     If  properly  performed,  and  the 
after  treatment  not  interfered  with  by  hnmor- 
rhage,  inflammation,  sloughing,  or  other  com- 
plications, the  nrine  begins  to  flow  by  the 
urethra  in  abont  a  week,  and  the  wound  heals 
completely  in  4  or  6  weeks.    In  the  bilateral 
operation,  a  curved  incision,  with  the  convexity 
upward,is,made  from  one  side  of  the  perineum 
to  the  other,  between  the  anus  and  the  ure- 
thral bulb,  dividing  both  sides  of  the  prostate  hy 
a  double  bistoury ;  the  reoto-vesical  operation 
consists  in  cutting  into  the  bladder  f^om  the 
rectum  on  the  median  line  behind  the  prostate; 
and  in  the  high  operation  the  bladder  is  opened 
above  the  pnbes  through  the  linea  alba,  where 
there  is  no  covering  of  peritoneum ;  the  last  is 
resorted  to  when  the  stone  is  of  great  size,  the 
prostate  enlarged,  or  the  tnberositieB  of  the 
ischia  too  near  together.   Lithotomy  was  prac- 
tised 26  centuries  ago;  Hippocrates  bound  his 
pupils  by  oath  not  to  practise  it,  but  it  came 
into  use  again  in  the  time  of  (Telsns,  in  whose 
writings  are  found  the  first  indications  of  the 
bilateral  operation ;  the  lateral  operation  was 
first  practised  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury; the  recto-vesical  method  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Sanson. — Lithotrity  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  reduce  a  stone  in  the  bladder  by  crush- 
ing it  into  fragments  so  small  that  they  may  be 
expelled  by  uie  urethra.     The  early  instru- 
ments used  for  this  purpose  were  very  rude 
and  dangerous,  the  stone  being  grasped  by 
branches  made  to  protrude  from  a  straight 
catheter,  and  then  bored  by  a  drill  extendmg 
through  the  instrument  and  worked  by  a  watch- 
maker's bow ;  after  it  was  bored  it  was  crushed 
by  another  compUcated  instrument.    The  next 
improvement  was  introduced  by  Heurteloup  in 
1880,  which  consisted  in  seizing  the  stone  in 
curved  forceps,  the  anterior  sliding  in  the  pos- 
terior blade,  and  then  breaking  it  to  pieces  bj 
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blows  applied  outside  with  a  hmmner ;  the  in- 
Btrament  was  liable  to  be  bent  or  broken,  and 
the  urethra  and  bladder  to  be  wounded  by  it  or 
the  fragments  of  the  stone.  The  instrument 
now  used  is  composed  of  two  sliding  blades, 
introduced  in  the  shape  and  after  the  manner 
of  a  sound,  between  which  the  stone  is  seized, 
and  then  crashed  bj  the  gradual  pressure  of  a 
screw ;  the  fragments  may  then  be  washed  out 
by  injections  or  by  the  urine,  large  pieces  being 
again  broken  by  the  same  or  a  smaller  instru- 
ment. This  operation,  by  variously  modified  in- 
struments, is  generally  preferred  to  lithotomy, 
as  easier,  safer,  applicable  in  a  greater  variety 
of  cases  and  at  all  ages,  and  quite  as  e£feotuaL 

STONE,  a  new  S.  W.  co.  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  Arkansas,  intersected  by  White  riv- 
er, and  drained  by  its  tributary  the  James; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,401,  of 
whom  16  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  broken 
and  the  soil  fertile.    Capital,  Galena. 

STONE,  Fbahk,  an  English  painter,  bom 
Aug.  23, 1800,  died  Nov.  16, 1859.  He  origi- 
nally painted  in  water  colors,  and  in  1887  be- 
came a  contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
royal  academy.  Subsequently  for  more  than  20 
years  he  produced  many  works  in  gemre  and 
history,  and  on  gubjeots  of  sentiment  and  ima- 
gination. Some  of  these  are  well  known  by 
engravings,  particularly  the  companion  pieces 
entitled  "The  First  Appeal"  and  "The  Last 
Appeal,"  once  very  popular.  He  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in  1851. 

STONE,  Thomas,  a  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  bom  at  Pointon  Manor, 
Ohwles  00.,  Md.,  in  1748,  died  in  Alexandria, 
Ya.,  Oct.  6, 1787.  Having  studied  law,  he  com- 
menced practice  at  Frederictown,  Md.,  in  1769, 
and  in  1771  removed  to  Charles  co.  In  1774 
he  was  by  a  vote  of  the  provincial  deputies 
added  to  the  Maryland  delegation  in  congress, 
and  in  1776  was  reohosen.  He  strongly  &vor- 
ed  the  establishment  of  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, although  under  instruction  from  the 
Maryland  convention  to  oppose  it;  but  that 
state  receded  from  its  opposition  in  time  to  al- 
low its  delegates  to  sign  the  declaration.  He 
served  on  several  committees,  including  that 
charged  to  prepare  a  plan  of  confederation. 
BeSleoted  to  congress  in  1777,  he  saw  that 
plan  accepted,  declined  another  election,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature, 
where  the  measure  was  stiU  opposed.  In  1783 
he  was  again  elected  to  congress. 

STONE,  WiLUAM  Lkbtx,  an  American  jour- 
nalist and  author,  bom  at  New  Paltz,  Ulster 
CO.,  N.  T.,  April  20,  1792,  died  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  Aug.  16,  1844.  When  a  child,  his  fa- 
ther removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Snaquehanna. 
The  son  received  from  him  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  and  Oreek,  and  at  the  age  of  17 
entered  a  newspaper  office  at  Cooperstown 
-  to  learn  the  printer's  trade,  and  soon  began  to 
write  newspaper  paragrwhs.  In  1813  he  be- 
came the  e^tor  of  the  "  Herkimer  American," 
and  BubaequeKtly  edited  political  newspapers  at 


Hudson,  Albany,  and  Hartford.  In  the  spring 
of  1821  he  became  editor  and  one  of  tiie  pro- 
prietors of  the  New  York  "  Commerdal  Ad- 
vertiser," which  position  he  rettuned  till  his 
death.  Though  possessing  decided  ability  as  s 
political  writer,  Col.  Stone  (as  he  was  always 
called)  preferred  literary  pursuits  to  partisan- 
ship, tsi  1826  he  was  appointed  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  New  York  to  write  the  narrative  of 
the  "  Grand  Erie  Canal  Celebration."  His  tales 
and  sketches  published  in  the  annuals  were 
Bubsequendy  collected  in  2  volumes.  "Ups 
and  Downs  in  tiie  IJfe  of  a  Distressed  Gentle- 
man" (1836),  ft  satiiioal  work,  was  very  Bocoeas- 
fiil.  Among  his  more  elaborate  works  were 
"  Letters  on  Masonry  and  Anti-Masonry"  (Sro., 
New  York,  1832);  "Border  Wars  of  the 
American  Revolution"  (3  vols.  l%m.o^  1884); 
"Matthias  and  his  Impostures"  (18mo.,  183!^; 
"The  Life  of  Joseph  Brant"  ^  vols.  Svo., 
Cooperstown,  1838) ;  "  life  and  Times  of  Bed 
Jacket"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1840) ;  "  The  Poetry 
and  History  of  Wyoming"  (16mo.,  1841),  and 
"  Uncas  and  Miantonomoh"  (12mo.,  1842).  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
life  of  Sir  William  Johnson. ' 

STONE  BOBEB,  a  name  given  to  several 
bivalve  shells,  eq>eoiaIly  pKolat  (Linn.)  and 
lUhodomut  (Guv.),  from  their  power  of  boring 
into  the  hiu^est  rocks.  The  pholadida  (Gr. 
dxaKtu,  to  hide  in  a  hole)  are  true  bivalves,  and 
nave  2  accessory  plates  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  hinge  for  the  protection  of  the  dorsal  mus- 
cles; they  belong  to  the  group  mpJumophora 
(Gray),  or  those  having  long  respiratory  si- 
phons, united  for  the  greater  part  of  tiieir 
length ;  they  are  all  burrowing  animals,  pene- 
trating the  hardest  substances.  The  shells  are 
usually  elongated,  gaping  at  one  or  both  ends, 
and  closed  by  2  adductor  mnscles ;  the  foot  is 
large  and  powerfiil,  and  the  mantle  is  closed; 
they  are  found  in  all  dimates.  The  typical 
genus  pholat  is  often  of  considerable  size,  with 
a  white,  hard,  rough,  but  very  brittie  shell, 
rendering  it  an  interesting  question  how  it  can 
perforate  a  solid  rock ;  tiie  operation  in  this 
case  is  supposed  to  be  performed  by  a  rotatory 
motion  of  the  shell  effected  by  the  powerfm 
foot.  The  date  shell  (P.  dactyhu,  Linn.),  about 
8  inches  long  and  6  or  7  wide,  is  found  along 
the  European  coast,  mostiy  in  calcareous  rod^; 
it  is  eaten  along  the  Mediterranean.  The  P. 
Candida  (Linn.),  a  much  smaller  species,  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  bait  on  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire. The  P.  eo»tata  (Linn.),  a  large  spedea 
from  the  West  Indies,  is  sold  for  food  in  the 
markets  of  Havana.  The  P.  eri^^ta  (Lino.), 
much  smaller,  is  found  along  the  coasts  of  oar 
middle  and  southern  states.  Many  fosnl  spe- 
cies are  known.  The  family  of  veneraeea,  of  the 
same  group,  are  also  stone  borers,  principally 
by  means  of  the  foot. — Among  the  asiphonate 
bivalves,  the  most  remarkable  stone  borer  is 
the  Uthodomtu  lithophagv*  (Cuv.) ;  it  is  com- 
monly found  in  holes  which  it  has  excavated  in 
oaloareons  and  coral  formations ;  it  is  the  set 
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date  shell  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  a  deli- 
cate article  of  food.     Its  perforations  bare 
served  as  important  indications  of  the  change 
of  level  of  ztua  sea  coast  in  modem  times ;  the 
colmnns  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Pnteoli  are 
perforated  hj  these  shells  at  a  considerable 
neight  above  the  aotoal  level  of  the  sea. — 
Another  bivalve,  coming  near  the  dams,  gen- 
erallj  considered  a  stone  borer,  is  taxicata 
njsai.)f  which  appears  under  such  a  variety  of 
farms  that  2  genera  and  at  least  16  species 
have  been  made  of  the  single  representative 
S.  rvffo»a  (Lam.);  the  yonng symmetrical  form 
eonstitntes  the  genns  hiaUlUt  (Bosc).    It  is 
found  in  almost  aJl  parts  of  the  world,  largest 
in  Cne  arctic  seas,  in  crevices  of  rocks  and  cor- 
als, assuming  very  exactly  the  shape  of  the 
cavity  which  contains  it ;  it  occurs  fi:t>m  low 
water  mark  to  the  depth  of  140  fathoms ;  it  is 
found  fosdl  in  the  miocene  and  glacial  depos- 
its.   It  has  been  questioned  whether,  sasneofa 
is  the  excavator  of  the  holes  in  which  it  is 
found,  and  the  subject  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  stone  borers  operate  is  by  no  means 
well  imdeTBtood. — The  phola*  bores  into  the 
hardest  stone  by  means  of  its  rough  rasping 
At-a,  bat  taxiecKa  is  smooth,  covered  with  epi- 
dermis, and  has  a  very  small  foot ;  accordingly 
aome  have  supposed  that  a  peculiar  add  is  se- 
creted in  many  cases,  capable  of  acting  chemi- 
cally on  the  rooks,  and  of  so  softening  them 
that  the  branchial  currents  wash  away  tibe  par- 
ticles ;  whfle  others  have  called  into  play  the 
thickened  anterior  margins  of  the  mantle,  cov- 
ered with  alidons  grains  which  act  hke  a  rasp. 
The  perforations  made  in  shells  by  natiea  seem 
more  like  chemical  than  mechanical  action, 
the  solvent  being  most  concentrated  where  it 
is  immediately  n^d,  and  not  necessarily  actinf^ 
in  ita  otherwise  diluted  state,  on  the  shell  of 
the   animal  secreting  it;  the  excavations  of 
mnieata  are  attribute  also  to  the  action  of  the 
hmahes  of  vibratile  cilia  along  the  edges  of  the 
mantle.     After  aQ  the  explanations  offered,  it 
is  poasible  that  the  excavations  are  only  occu- 
pied, not  made,  by  tcucieata;  the  finding  of  this 
shell,  and  erqndula,  petrieola,  &c.,  in  cavities 
which  fit  them  exactly,  may  be  rather  an  evi- 
dence of  a  power  of  adwtation  of  their  exter- 
nal form  to  the  cavities  mto  Irhich  they  enter 
titan  of  ability  to  perforate. — Sea  urchins  also 
Boaj  in  many  instances  be  called  stone  borers, 
the  excavation  of  their  cavities  bein^  effected 
by  the  constant  action  of  their  spmes,  and 
perh^M  also  by  the  vibratile  cilia  of  their  am- 
Dolacral  tubes  and  suckers.    It  is  conceivable, 
if  not  probable,  that  the  continual  action  of 
aoft  vibratile  cilia  may  excavate  holes  even  in 
the  hardest  rocks. 

STONE-CHAT  (mutieola  rvibieola,  Bechst.), 
a  doitirostrsl  bird  of  the  warbler  family,  and 
aob-fiunily  eryihaeina,  or  old  world  robins. 
The  bni  is  short,  with  broad  gape  famished 
with  bristles;  wings  long  and  rounded,  with 
t£ti  and  5th  qaills  eqnal  and  longest ;  tail  short 
Bad  broad ;  tarsi  and  toes  slender,  and  hind  toe 


long.  There  are  several  spedes  of  the  genns: 
they  prefer  open  and  rocky  gronnds  covered 
with  furze,  and  are  usually  seen  singly  or  in 
pairs  hovering  about  these  bushes  and  from 
stone  to  stone,  uttering  a  quick  but  agreeable 
chattering  song,  which  has  given  ^e  above 
name  to  the  best  known  sjiecies ;  the  food  con- 
sists of  worms  and  insects,  the  latter  being  gen- 
erally seized  on  the  wing  in  the  manner  of  the 
flycatchers ;  the  nest  is  on  or  near  the  ground, 
carefully  concealed,  and  the  eggs  6.  llie  stone- 
chat  is  about  4^  inches  long ;  the  head,  throat, 
and  back  black,  on  the  latter  edged  with  whit- 
ish red ;  sides  of  neck,  upper  part  of  wings, 
and  mmp,  white;  breast  orange  Drown;  lower 
parts  red^sh  white.  It  is  resident  in  England, 
but  migratory  on  the  continent.  A  similar  but 
migratory  species  is  the  whin-chat  (8,  rubetra, 
Bechst.),  BO  named  for  its  partiality  for  fbrse  or 
whin  bushes ;  it  is  4|  inches  long,  with  the  top 
of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  blaok- 
ish  brown,  each  feather  bordered  with  reddish 
and  yellow;  broad  band  above  eyes,  stripe  cm 
sides  of  neck,  and  large  spot  on  wings  ana  tail, 
white ;  breast  rose-eolored ;  2  middle  tail  feath- 
ers dusky.  These  2  species  belong  to  the  sab- 
genus  pratineola  (Koch).  Another  European 
spedes  (S.  oerumthe,  Bechst)  sometimes  strag- 
gles into  North  America  from  Greenland ;  it  is 
called  stone-chat  by  Baird,  but  is  more  properly 
styled  the  wheatear. 

STONE  LILY,  the  popular  name  of  the  fos- 
sil radiated  animals  of  the  class  of  echinodenns 
and  order  of  crinoids,  and-  espedslly  of  the 
group  called  encrinites.  They  have  some  re- 
semUance  to  petrified  lilies  in  the  plates  at  the 
base  of  the  body,  bearing  the  arms  and  their 
divinons,  and  supported  on  along,  Jointed  stem. 
The  perforated  joints  of  the  stem  are  used  in 
rosanes,  and  are  known  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  abundant,  as  St.  Cnth- 
bert's  beads.  Host  of  them  are  fossil  forms, 
very  numerous  during  the  secondary  epoch, 
vast  strata  of  limestone  and  marble  in  North 
America  and  Enrope  being  formed  by  the  myr- 
iads of  their  petrified  remains.  They  were  at- 
tached at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  flexible 
stems  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  waves.  The 
Renus  fentaeriniu  is  found  living  in  the  West 
Jjidies.    (Bee  CbisoIdxa,  and  EsoBiinTK.) 

STONEHENOE,  a  collection  of  huge  stones 
on  Salisbury  plain,  Wiltshire,  England,  about  9 
m.  N.  from  Salisbury.  Seen  from  a  distance, 
they  appear  to  be  merely  an  irregular  mass  of 
stones,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows  them  to 
have  originally  constituted  a  rade  architeotunl 
stracture,  arranged  in  two  circles  and  two 
ovals.  There  are  altogether  about  140  stones, 
the  smallest  estimated  to  weigh  10  or  12  tons, 
and  the  largest  70  tons.  They  are  much  weath- 
er-worn, bnt  in  many  of  them  the  sharp  angles 
and  the  tenons  and  mortices  by  which  they 
were  joined  are  well  preserved.  Most  of  those 
on  the  outer  circle  are  standing,  and  the  whole 
work  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  earth  em- 
bankment 16  feet  high,  and  a  trendi  80  feet 
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wide  and  1,009  feet  in  ciroamference,  and  ^>- 
proached  by  a  straight  avenue  similarly  formed 
694  yards  long,  divided  into  two  branches  at 
its  cater  extremity.  There  are  other  earth- 
works and  nnmeroiu  ancient  barrows  or  burial 
mounds  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  work  is  a  massive  slab  of  fine 
sandstone,  supposed  to  have  been  an  altar. 
Among  the  rains  have  been  found  the  relics  of 
humaa  bodies,  and  of  oxen,  deer,  and  other 
animals. — Stonehenge  has  given  rise  to  much 
Bpeculation  and  discossion  among  the  learned 
in  regard  to  its  origin  and  purposes.  History 
throws  no  light  upon  the  subject.  According 
to  Geoifrey  of  Monmouth,  it  was  erected  by 
order  of  Anrelianus  Ambrosius,  the  last  British 
king,  in  honor  of  460  Britons  slain  by  Hengist 
the  Saxon ;  but  Polydore  Vergil  argues  that  it 
was  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  king. 
Inigo  Jones  believed  it  to  have  been  a  Roman 
temple,  and  Rickman  attributes  it  to  the  post- 
Roman  period.  Dr.  Oharleton  conjectured  that 
it  was  built  by  the  Danes  during  their  tempo- 
rary possession  of  Wiltshire.  The  theory  best 
sustained  by  antiquaries  and  most  plausible  is 
that  it  was  a  druidio  temple. 

BTONINGTON,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in 
Kew  London  co.,  Oonn.,  at  the  £.  extremity  of 
Long  Island  sound,  63  m.  E.  from  New  Haven, 
and  60  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Providence ;  pop.  in 
1860,  7,740.  It  Is  built  upon  a  peninsula  near- 
ly a  mile  long,  and  has  a  commodious  harbor 
protected  by  a  breakwater.  It  has  a  flourish- 
ing coasting  trade,  and  was  formerly  largely 
engaged  in  whale  fishing.  On  June  30,  1860, 
its  snipping  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
19,587  tons,  of  which  7,306  tons  were  regis- 
tered, and  12,282  enrolled  and  licensed ;  and 
3,484  tons  were  engaged  in  whale  fishing, 
10,063  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  1,741  in  the 
ood  fisheries.  There  are  3  banks,  a  savings 
bank,  a  newspaper,  12  churches,  and  a  number 
of  manufactories  of  various  kinds.  The  New 
Haven  and  Stonington  railroad  connects  it  with 
New  Haven  and  New  York,  and  the  Stoning- 
ton and  Providence  railroad  with  Providence 
and  Boston. — ^The  town  was  settled  in  1640, 
and  incorporated  in  1807.  On  Aug.  9,  1814, 
it  was  attacked  by  the  British  fleet  under  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  during  that  and  the  next 
day  several  attempts  were  made  to  land ;  but 
the  militia  speedily  gathered  and  compelled 
the  enen^  to  retire. 

STONY  POINT,  a  small  rocky  promontory 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  Or- 
ange CO.,  N.  Y.,  42  m.  N.  from  New  York,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  highlands,  and  opposite 
Yerplanck's  Point.  On  both  these  points  forts 
were  built  by  the  Americans  during  the  revo- 
lution, which  were  captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, June  1,  1779,  strengthened,  and  strongly 
garrisoned ;  but  that  on  Stony  Point  was  re- 
taken by  a  bold  night  attack  under  Gen.  An- 
thony Wayne,  with  660  men,  July  16,  and  the 
garrison  of  648  officers  and  men  made  prison- 
ers.    The  Amerioana'bad  16  killed  and  83 


wounded,  and  the  British  68  killed.  The  si- 
multaneous attack  on  Yerplanck's  Point  having 
fuled,  the  works  on  Stony  Point  wore  de- 
stroyed and  abandoned  on  the  18th. 

STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU,  in  law,  the 
arresting  by  the  seller  of  goods  on  their  pas- 
sage to  a  distant  purchaser  who  has  become 
insolvent.  Though  the  right  to  do  this  origi- 
nated with  and  U  still  most  frequently  exer- 
cised in  respect  to  water-borne  goods,  yet  it 
is  well  settled  that  it  applies  as  well  in  the 
case  of  goods  carried  by  land.  When  and 
how  the  doctrine  of  stoppage  in  transitn  be- 
came a  part  of  our  law  cannot  be  definitely 
asserted.  As  to  the  time,  its  introdnction  was 
comparatively  recent ;  as  to  the  mode,  it  may 
have  been  in  either  of  three  ways :  1,  by  adop- 
tion from  the  continental  law  of  that  principle 
of  the  law  of  sales  which  considers  that  the 
right  of  property  (the  jm  in  re)  does  not  pass 
to  the  buyer  untu  he  has  possession  of  the 
goods,  eb  that  the  seller  continues  to  own  the 
goods  undl  they  reach  the  buyer ;  2,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  seller  had,  until  the  goods 
reached  the  bnyer,  a  right  to  rescind  the  sale 
for  non-payment,  provided  the  bnyer  became 
insolvent,  and  that  the  act  of  stoppage  in  tran- 
situ was  an  exercise  of  the  right.  This  last 
was  at  one  time  rather  a  favorite  view,  but  the 
prevailing  course  of  abjudication  in  the  United 
States  is  decidedly  against  it  The  third  way 
is  by  considering  tJiat  the  common  law  doctrine 
of  the  seller's  lien  for  the  price  on  the  goods 
sold  so  long  as  he  has  them  in  his  possession, 
continues  in  force  after  they  have  left  his  pos- 
session, and  until  they  have  reached  that  ofthe 
buyer ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  goods  are 
considered  constructively  in  the  possession  of 
the  seller  until  the  buyer  has  actual  possession. 
Perhaps  a  combination  of  the  first  and  third  of 
these  ways  will  best  account  for  the  right  of 
stoppage  in  transitu  as  it  exists  in  the  English 
and  our  own  law ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rule  of  the 
civil  or  continental  law,  recommending  itself  by 
its  reason  and  justice,  established  itself  in  the 
law  merchant.  When,  as  a  part  of  that  system, 
it  came  to  the  observation  of  the  English  courts, 
they  recognized  its  reasonableness,  and  sought 
to  support  it  by  some  familiar  principle  of  the 
English  law.  This  they  found  in  the  law  of 
lien  and  in  the  continued  constructive  posses- 
sion of  the  seller;  and  upon  this  law,  and 
adopting  its  general  principles,  they  founded 
the  law  of  stoppage  in  transitu. — The  right  ex- 
ists only  between  a  buyer  and  a  seller.  A 
surety  for  the  price  of  the  goods,  bound  to  pay 
for  them  if  the  buyer  does  not,  has  not  this 
right;  bat  every  one  who  is  substantially  a 
seller  has.  Thus,  one  ordered  by  a  foreign 
correspondent  to  buy  goods  for  him,  and  then 
buying  them  in  his  own  name  and  on  his  owa 
credit,  and  sending  them  as  ordered,  may  stop 
them  in  transitu.  So  may  a  principal  who 
sends  goods  to  his  &ctor,  or  one  who  remits 
money  for  any  particular  purpose.  The  recep- 
tion and  negotiation  of  a  bill  for  the  goods  does 
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BoC  defeat  fhe  right,  nor  does  part  payment. 
Bat  goods  cannot  be  stopped  'when  they  are 
■ent  to  pay  a  precedent  ana  existing  debt. — The 
n^t  arises  only  npon  aotnal  insolvency,  which 
bowever  need  not  be  legal  or  formal  bankmpt- 
er  <v  inaohreney.    It  is  enough  if  the  buyer 
esnnot  pay  his  debts;  and  it  is  enough,  too, 
if  tiie  bnyer  refuses  to  comply  with  the  spe- 
dally  agreed  terms  of  the  sale,  for  this  is  in- 
solvency so  far  as  the  seller  is   concerned. 
When  Uie  goods  are  stopped,  the  buyer  may, 
by  p«qnnent  of  the  price  or  by  tender  of  secu- 
rity if  they  were  sold  on  credit,  defeat  the 
itoppi^^  and  reclaim  the  goods.    If  the  seller 
■top  tro  goods  malicionsly,  and  without  actual 
belief  of  the  insolvency  on  good  gronnds,  he 
voold  donbtlees  be  answerable  for  any  dam- 
ages which  the  buyer  might  sustaiiu    Tbe  sell- 
^s  right  to  stop  the  gooids  cannot  be  defeated 
by  any  bargain  between  the  consignee  and  his 
assignee,  or  by  any  claim  or  lien  or  attachment 
of  any  other  person.    In  some  cases  it  may  be 
nseeasary  for  the  seQer  to  discharge  the  clwm 
before  he  can  have  complete  control  of  the 
goods,  as  for  example  in  case  of  a  lien  for 
frM^t ;  bnt  this  is  not  necessary  when  the  at- 
ta^meat  is  by  a  creditor  of  the  buyer  or  con- 
Bgnee,  beoanse  the  seller^s  lien  has  the  prece- 
dence.— ^Nioe  questions  have  arisen  in  respect 
to  the    trantitut.     Generally    speaking,   the 
goods  are  in  transit  when  they  are  not  in  the 
actoal  posseasion  either  of  the  buyer  or  of  the 
■eller.     Bnt  the  law  goes  sometimes  further 
than  this,  and  inquires  into  the  constructive 
poeseasion ;  for  the  goods  may  be  in  the  actual 
poeaeasion  of  the  seller,  and  yet  so  far  con- 
atm«tively  in  the  possession  of  the  buyer  that 
the  seller  cannot  retain  them ;  or  they  may  be, 
in  the  actoal  possession  of  the  bnyer,  but  under 
flDch  (drcomstances  that  the  seller's  right  is  not 
taken  away.    It  becomes,  therefore,  very  im- 
portant to  aacertun  in  many  instances  whether 
the  transit  is  or  is  not  complete.    A  carrier  of 
goods,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  acquires  a 
liren   on  the  goods  which  he  carries  for  the 
frngfat  money.    The  goods  are  still  in  transit, 
flOkd  may  be  stopped,  so  long  as  the  carrier 
-withholds  them  from  the  bnyer  by  his  lien  for 
A«  freight,  and  a  seller  who  seeks  to  stop 
tbem  then  must  discharge  this  lien.    In  gen- 
eral, -whenever  a  carrier  enters  into  a  new 
arraasement  with  the  consignee,  by  which  he 
agreea  to  hold  the  goods  as  the  property  of  the 
oooaignee  and  at  his  disposal,  there  is  a  termi- 
nation of  the  transit.    Yet  all  acts  in  reference 
to  aoeh  qneation  must  be  open  to  explanation 
tfj  existing  oircnmstances,  uie  general  inquiry 
IB  saeli  case  being  whether  the  carrier,  ware- 
hooaeman,  whar&iger,  or  other  person  having 
actual  poosearion  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of 
the  intended  stoppage  in  transitu,  was  then 
acting  as  the  agent  of  the  seller  or  of  the  buy- 
er; for  if  of  the  latter,  the  transit  was  termi- 
nated.   If  the  bnyer  order  the  goods  to  be 
■ent  to  some  other  person  by  any  suitable  con- 
Teyance  without  deai^hating  any  one  especially, 


or  by  a  designated  carrier  who  is  not  specifi- 
cally his  agent  or  servant,  the  goods  remain  in 
transitu  until  they  reach  that  second  person. 
Questions  of  constructive  possession  arise  very 
frequently  in  respect  to  goods  in  the  charge  of 
warehousemen.  In  general,  every  warehouse- 
man is  the  agent  of  any  party  who  puts  the 
goods  in  his  warehouse  and  can  take  them  out 
at  his  pleasure ;  and  therefore  his  possession  is 
the  possession  of  such  party.  This  is  carried 
BO  far,  that  where  a  seller  had  a  warehouse, 
and  it  was  part  of  the  bargain  of  sale  that  the 
goods  might  remain  in  his  warehouse  untU  the 
buyer  took  them  out,  -without  charge,  and  they 
remained  there  after  the  sale  under  this  bar- 
gain, it  was  held  that  the  actual  possession  of 
the  seller  was  the  constructive  possession  of 
the  buyer,  and  that  the  seller  could  not  stop  or 
retain  them  for  the  price.  On  this  point  it  is 
a  material  question  whether  any  thing  remains 
to  be  done  by  the  seller ;  if  nothing,  this  goes 
far  to  make  the  warehousing  a  delivery  to  the 
buyer.  If  a  seller  of  goods  that  are  ware- 
hoosed  delivers  an  order  for  them  to  a  buyer, 
this  alone  may  not  transfer  the  possession;  bnt 
if  the  bnyer  delivers  the  order  to  the  ware- 
houseman, this  in  general  transfers  the  posses- 
sion, and  still  more  so  if  the  warehouseman 
enters  the  same  in  his  books  or  otherwise  ac- 
cepts the  order,  so  as  to  be  responsible  for  the 
goods  to  the  buyer.  If  the  buyer  sells  to  a 
third  party,  to  whom  the  warehouseman  certi- 
fies that  the  goods  are  transferred  to  his  ac- 
count, and  who  thereupon  pays  the  price,  the 
warehouseman  becomes  responsible  to  this 
third  party ;  and  if  the  original  seller,  thongh 
there  remained  something  material  to  be  done 
by  him  to  the  goods,  justified  the  warehouse- 
man in  so  certifying,  he  would  be  held  to  have 
lost  his  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu. — The 
efiTect  of  the  bill  of  lading  npon  the  right  of  a 
seller  to  stop  the  goods  in  transitu  is  very  im- 
portant. The  law  merchant  regards  the  bill 
of  lading,  not  as  a  mere  receipt  which  the  car- 
rier gives  for  the  goods,  but  rather  as  a  muni- 
ment of  title,  carrying  property  with  it,  and  of 
itself  a  negotiable  instrument.  This  view,  in 
its  entire  breadth,  the  common  law  has  not  yet 
adopted.  It  admits,  however,  that  the  bill  of 
lading  is  qvati  negotiable  and  that  an  indorse- 
ment and  delivery  of  it  for  valne  operate  as  a 
symbolic  delivery  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  it. 
It  results  from  this  doctrine  that  a  consignee, 
who  sells  for  value  goods  to  arrive  and  indorses 
over  the  bill  of  locSng,  confers  upon  the  pur- 
chaser a  title  and  property  whicn  destroy  the 
right  of  the  seller  of  the  goods  to  stop  them  «a 
traiuitu.  If,  however,  the  party  buying  from 
the  consignee  knows  that  the  sale  is  in  fraud 
of  the  original  seller,  it  is  voidable  by  that  sell- 
er of  course;  and  ii  he  knows  that  the  con- 
signee is,  or  is  about  to  become,  insolvent,  this 
knowledge  would  probably  have  the  same  ef- 
fect. Generally,  the  purchaser's  claims  vrHl  be 
defeated,  not  only  by  his  knowledge  or  ade- 
quate means  of  knowledge  of  the  consignee's 
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fjraod,  bat  hy  knowledge  or  notice  of  any  cir- 
oomstanoes  which  renaered  the  bill  of  lading 
not  properly  assignable.  If  the  bill  of  lading 
be  transferred  and  indorsed  by  way  of  pledge 
to  secure  the  consignee's  debt,  the  consignor 
does  not  lose  entirely  his  right  to  stop  the 
goods,  bnt  holds  it  snbject  to  the  rights  of  the 
pledgee.  That  is,  he  may  enforce  his  claim  to 
hold  the  snrplns  of  the  goods  after  the  pledgee's 
claim  is  satisfied ;  and  he  holds  this  snrplns  to 
seoore  the  debt  of  the  consignee  to  him.  Bat 
the  pledgee's  claim,  which  the  consignor  is 
thus  bonnd  to  recognize,  would  not  be  for  a 
general  balance  of  account,  bnt  only  for  the 
specific  advances  made  upon  the  security  of 
that  particular  bill  of  lading;  and  therefore, 
by  paying  or  tendering  that  amount,  thecon* 
signor  acquires  the  right  .of  retaking  all  the 
goods. — The  insolvency  of  the  buyer,  however 
complete  or  however  manifested,  will  not  op- 
erate of  itself  as  a  stoppage  in  transitu.  The 
goods  must  be  actually  stopped,  in  some  way 
which  the  law  recognizes  as  adequate,  by  the 
seller  or  his  authorized  agent.  An  actual  tak- 
ing possession  by  the  seller  is  however  not 
necessary,  at  least  not  in  all  cases,  althoagh 
actual  possession  should  be  taken  if  possible, 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  Tet  a  constructive 
possession  may  suffice  for  the  seller.  This  is 
usoally  and  properly  acquired  by  giving  notice 
to  the  carrier  of  the  title  and  purpose  of  the 
seller,  forbidding  him  to  deliver  the  goods  to 
the  buyer,  and  requiring  him  to  give  them  np 
to  the  seller  or  his  agent,  or  to  hold  them  sub- 
ject to  his  order.  This  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  person  who  has  actual  possession  of  the 
goods.  If  the  carrier,  after  sufficient  notice  to 
the  contrary,  actually  delivers  the  goods  to  the 
buyer,  the  delivery  does  not  defeat  the  seller's 
right.  He  has  still  a  constructive  possession, 
and  the  carrier  is  responsible  to  him  for  all  the 
ii^  ury  he  may  sustain.  Or,  if  the  bnyer  becomes 
insolvent,  and  the  goods  pass  into  the  possea- 
rion  of  his  assignees,  the  seller  may  maintain 
.  an  action  of  trover  against  them.  What  the 
consignor  may  do  personally,  he  may  do  by  his 
agent ;  and  if  the  demand  be  made  by  one  who 
acts  as  agent,  but  without  anthority,  a  sub- 
sequent adoption  and  ratification  will  have  the 
effect  of  a  previous  authority,  provided  this  be 
made  before  the  goods  are  demanded  by  the 
buyer. 

STORAGE,  Stbphkn,  an  English  composer, 
of  Italian  extraction,  bom  in  London  in  1763, 
died  there,  March  19, 1796.  He  received  his 
musical  education  at  the  Oonservatorio  San 
Onofrio,  Naples,  and  subsequently  visited  with 
his  sister  Anna,  an  accomplished  singer,  some 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  Returning  to 
England  in  1787,  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
composer  to  Drury  Lane,  in  which  capacity  he 
produced  the  "  Hauntod  Tower,"  "  No  Song, 
no  Sapper,"  "The  Pirates,"  "The  Iron  Chest," 
all  sftcoessfully  performed  on  the  stage,  and  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  pieces. 

STORAX.    See  Balsaju. 


STORE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  heron  family, 
snb-fiamily  eiconiT>a,  and  genus  eieonia  (Ijim.); 
other  allied  genera  are  tiie  jabira  and  mara- 
bou, described  under  their  own  names.  In  the 
storks  the  bill  is  long,  straight  strong,  gradn- 
ally  tapering  to  a  sharp  tip ;  sides  compiessed; 
wings  long  and  ample,  the  8d  and  4th  qoilb 
the  longest  and  equal;  tail  short  and  broad; 
tarsi  long  and  sc^ed ;  toes  short  and  stent, 
webbed  to  the  1st  joint;  hind  toe  elevated, 
partly  resting  on  the  ground.  They  are  large 
Dirds,  most  abundant  in  warm  countries,  and 
performing  periodical  migrations  to  and  from 
the  marshy  regions  of  Earope,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca; like  vultures  and  other  carrion  feeders, 
they  eat  almost  any  kind  of  garbage  that  comes 
in  their  way,  and  are  hence  valuable  scaven- 
gers  in  hot  climates ;  they  seek  their  food  on 
the  borders  of  streams ;  tiie  body  is  light  and 
well  balanced ;  daring  flight  the  head  is  thrown 
back  and  the  legs  extended ;  the  space  round 
the  orbits  is  destitute  of  featiiers,  and  in  some 
the  whole  face  and  throat  are  naked.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  species,  of  which  the  beat 
known  is  the  white  stork  (  C.  alba,  Briss.) ;  it 
is  8^  feet  long,  the  bill  71  inches ;  the  general 
color  is  white,  with  the  quills  and  wing  coverts 
black,  and  bill  and  feet  red ;  around  the  eyes 
a  bald  blackish  circle ;  it  is  the  etgogm  of  the 
French.  They  arrive  in  N.  Europe,  especially 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  in  the  spring,  return- 
ing in  the  autumn  to  Airica  by  night  and  in 
large  flocks ;  the  only  noise  they  make  is  by 
clapping  the  mandibles  together  like  a  pair  (^ 
castanets ;  they  rest  sleeping  on  one  leg,  with 
the  neck  folded  and  head  turned  backward  on 
the  shoulder.  The  food  consists  of  reptiles,  fish, 
young  birds,  and  insects.  The  flesh  was  once 
considered  a  dainty  dish,  but  is  not  now  eaten; 
many  famous  medical  preparations  were  in  old 
times  made  from  tiiese  birds.  The  nest  is 
large,  coarsely  made  of  sticks  and  twigs,  placed 
on  housetops  (often  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
cities),  and  is  repaired  by  the  males  year  after 
year ;  the  eggs  are  8  or  4,  white  tinged  with 
buff,  2}  by  2  mches ;  both  sexes  incubate,  and 
the  young  are  hatehed  in  about  a  month ;  the 
nestlings  are  tenderly  cared  for,  and  are  fed 
by  food  regurgitated  from  the  parents'  stom- 
achs. The  flight  is  very  high,  and  the  gait 
slow,  with  long  and  measured  steps ;  the  dis- 
position is  gentle,  the  manner  familiar,  and  the 
docility  considerable;  they  do  not  propagate 
in  captivity,  and  have  rather  a  melancholy, 
look.  According  to  the  ancient  mythology, 
Antigone,  the  sister  of  Priam,  was  changed 
into  a  stork  by  Jnno  for  having  boasted  of  her 
superior  beauty ;  but  the  jealous  goddess  left 
her  with  all  her  virtaes  and  amiable  qnalities; 
the  stork,  accordingly,  has  been  considered  by 
the  ancients  as  the  personification  of  piety, 
coi^'ugal  and  filial  love,  gratitude,  and  tem- 

Eerance;  it  was  supposed  to  bear  a  charmed 
fe,  and  it  was  a  cnme  to  offer  it  violence ;  in 
some  places  it  was  even  an  object  of  worship, 
and  in  hieroglyphic  language  is  the  symbol 
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of  pie^  and  beneflcenoe ;  "  pions  "  or  "  benefi- 
cent" is  also  the  meaning  of  its  name  in  He- 
irvw  (^haiidah).    In  Holland  it  is  always  wel- 
come as  a  harbinger  of  spring,  and  a  honse 
honored  by  a  stork's  nest  is  redded  with  spe- 
cial &vor ;  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  man  in  de- 
■troTing  serpents,  troga,  lizards,  mice,  and  other 
noxioiu  animalB ;  the  attachment  to  its  yoong 
and  to  its  parents  is  proverbiaL    The  black 
rtork  (_C.  nigra,  Beohst.)  is  abont  2}  feet  long, 
with  a  bill  of  6^  inches ;  the  color  above  is 
black  with  green  and  pnrplish  gloss,  and  white 
bdoTT ;  it  avoids  the  yicinity  of  man,  nests  in 
trees,  and  feeds  like  the  herons  chiefly  on  fish ; 
it  is  foond  in  many  oonntries  of  Europe,  espe- 
dally  in  the  Alps.    The  American  stork  (0, 
Amerieasna,  Briss.)  is  abont  as  large  as  the 
white  ^>ecie«;  it  is  fonnd  in  South  America, 
particnliu'Iy  in  Brazil. 
STORK  BIRD.    See  Pbtbil. 
STOBR,  GoTTLOB  CmosTLAir,  a  Gennan  the- 
ologian, bom  in  Stuttgart  in  1746,  died  there 
in  1805.    He  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology- at  Tubingen  in  1776,  in  the  same  year 
snperintendent,  and  in  1796  court  preacher  at 
Stuttgart.    He  was  a  chief  representatire  of 
orthiMOz  Lntheranism.     He  was  the  author 
at  treatises  on  the  Syriao  translations  of  the 
'Sew  Testament  and  on  the  Arabic  Gh>spel8,  a 
eommentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
odier  works.    His  "BibUcal  Theology,"  writ- 
ten in  coqjnnotion  with  Flstt,  was  translated 
bT  Piro£  8.  Schmncker  (8to.,  New  York,  1888). 
8TOBB8,  BioR^D  Saltbb,  jr.,  D.D.,  an 
American  (Jergyman,  bom  at  Braintree,  Mass., 
Ang.  21, 1821.    He  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
e^ege  in  1839,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
Andover  theological  seminary  in  1846.    In  the 
latter  year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Har- 
Tard  Congregational  ohnrch,  Brookline,  Mass., 
bat  a  7-ear  l^er  became  pastor  of  the  church  of 
tke  I^lgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  position 
lie  adll  retuns ;  and  he  has  been  associate  editor 
of  the  "  Independent"  newspaper  since  its  oom- 
monceznent  in  1848.    He  has  published  12  or  14 
sennoaa,  oradons,  and  addresses';  a  very  elabor- 
ate report  on  the  revision  of  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible  undertaken  by  the  American  Bible 
eoeietry  some  years  since ;  a  volume  of  "  Gra- 
him    X«ctare8,  on  the  Wisdom,  Power,  and 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Consti- 
tation  of  the  Human  Soul "  (New  York,  1866) ; 
nd  aomo  minor  works. 
SrOBTHING.  See  Nobwat,  toI.  xH.  p.  411. 
fiTTOBY,  a  central  co.  of  Iowa,  intersected 
by  Skimk  river;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in 
tMO,  4,062.    The  surfiMe  is  undulating  and  the 
aoQ  fiartQe.    It  is  on  the  line  of  the  projected 
IsvA  central  railroad.    Capital,  Nevada. 

STOBY,  JosKPB,  an  American  jurist  and 
JB^|«,  bom  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept.  18, 
I77V,  died  in  Cambridge,  Sept.  10,  1846.  His 
fiAer,  Dr.  Eliaha  Story,  was  an  ardent  whig 
of  Ibe  revolotion,  who  in  1770  removed  fh>m 
Beaton  to  Marblehead.  The  son  was  gradu- 
ited  at  Harvard  cdlege  in  1798.    At  the  lOd- 


yerrity  he  was  distinguished  for  his  devotion 
to  general  literature  and  poetry,  and  culti- 
vated a  more  than  ordinary  talent  for  versi- 
fication. On  leaving  college,  he  returned  to 
Marblehead,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Samuel  Sewall,  afterward  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  Jan.  1801,  he  removed  to  Salem, 
and  finished  his  legal  studies  with  Samuel  Put- 
nam, who  subsequently  became  an  associate 
justice  of  the  same  court.  In  July,  1801,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Salem.  His  political  opinions  and  con- 
nections were  with  the  repnbbcan  party,  then 
in  a  small  minority  in  the  county  of  Essex ; 
and  the  social  difierences  caused  by  political 
feeling  seemed  likely  for  a  time  to  impede  his 
success.  But  his  industry,  learning,  and  fidel- 
ity, as  well  as  his  engaging  maimers,  not  only 
won  him  clients  and  gave  him  a  lucrative  and 
honorable  practice,  but  also,  notwithstanding 
the  heats  of  party,  secured  for  him  the  warm 
friendship  of  some  of  the  leading  federalists, 
and  especially  of  the  Hon.  William  Prescott, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Essex  bar.  At  this 
period  (1804)  he  published  a  volume  of  poems 
containing  "  The  Power  of  Solitude"  and  some 
smaller  pieces ;  but  it  was  not  snccessfiil.  He 
then,  to  use  his  own  words,  "took  a  lawyer's 
&rewell  of  the  muse,  and,  following  out  the 
precepts  of  Blackstone,  plunged  at  once  into 
the  dark  labyrinth  of  the  ancient  learning  of 
the  law."  He  became,  in  short,  at  this  time 
a  great  student,  notwithstanding  the  cares  of 
a  large  practice:  pushing  his  researches  into 
the  whole  bkck-Ietter  learning  of  the  common 
law,  as  well  as  into  the  more  modem  systems 
of  commercial  and  maritime  law,  and  laying 
the  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  that  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  jurisprudence  for  which  he 
became  afterward  so  much  distinguished,  and 
in  which  he  was  surpassed  by  no  American, 
if  by  any,  jurist  of  his  own  time.  In  1606  he 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  remained 
a  member  until  the  autumn  of  1808.  He  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  honse, 
OS  the  principal  leader  on  the  republican  side ; 
but  in  two  of  the  measures  which  he  espoused, 
be  acted  upon  purely  independent  grounds. 
The  first  was  a  bill  to  increase,  and  to  establish 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  salaries  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  judicial  court.  The  state 
constitution  of  1780  had  provided  "  that  per- 
manent and  honorable  salaries  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law  for  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court ;  and  that  if  it  shall  be  found 
that  any  of  the  salaries  aforesaid,  so  estab- 
lished, are  insufficient,  they  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  enlarged,  as  the  general  court  shall 
judge  proper."  Down  to  the  year  1807,  how- 
ever, the  regalar  salaries  fixed  by  law  had  con- 
tinued to  be  entirely  inadequate,  and  they  were 
oocadonally  eked  out  by  special-  grants,  made 
,generally  upon  the  petition  of  the  Jndges.  In 
1800  TheophSlns  Parsons  was  appointed  chief 
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justice;  but  he  made  it  a  oondition  of  his 
Bcoeptance  that  the  salaries  should  be  placed 
upon  a  constitutional  footing,  and  this  condi- 
tion he  commnnioated  to  Mr.  Story,  who  under- 
took to  carry  a  bill  through  the  legislature  for 
this  purpose.  His  report  on  the  subject  treated 
the  practice  of  low  salaries  and  legislative 
grants,  which  had  uatU  that  time  prevailed,  as 
an  insufficient  compliance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  and  strongly  condemned  it  as 
Tu^ust  and  impolitic.  By  his  zealous  exertions, 
a  bill  was  passed  (1807),  by  which  the  salaries 
were  raised  and  permanently  eetablished.  The 
other  measure  introduced  and  advocated  by 
Mr.  Story,  in  disregard  of  party  lines,  was  a 
bill  (1808)  to  establish  a  court  of  chancery  for 
the  state ;  but  he  was  not  successful.  In  the 
.  same  year  he  defended  the  embargo  as  the  only 
measure  which  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson could  have  adopted,  short  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  without  submitting  to  the  igno- 
minious restrictions  on  American  commerce 
by  the  belligerent  powers.  He  had  previously 
(1806)  written  the  celebrated  "  Memorial  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Salem  relative  to  the  Infringe- 
ments on  the  Keutral  Trade  of  the  United 
States,"  addressed  to  the  president  and  to  con- 
gress. In  the  autumn  of  1808  he  was  elected 
to  congress  from  the  Essex  district.  In  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  the  administration 
ne  exerted  himself  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the 
embargo.  This  defection  from  his  party  was 
warmly  resented  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  Mr. 
Story  separated  himself  from  the  administra- 
tion on  the  question  of  continuing  the  em- 
bargo, upon  the  ground  that  he  had  originally 
supported  it  as  a  temporary  measure ;  that  as 
such  it  had  done  all  the  good  of  which  it  was 
capable ;  that  it  was  then  doing  uncompen- 
sated mischief;  and  that  its  continuance  as 
a  permanent  law  would  endanger  the  author- 
ity of  the  government  and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  TTnion.  He  left  congress  before  the  re- 
peal was  consummated,  but  not  before  he  had 
largely  contributed  to  bring  it  about ;  and  in- 
deed Mr.  Jefferson  attributed  it  almost  wholly 
to  his  exertions.  While  there,  he  endeavored 
to  effect  an  increase  of  the  navy,  but  without 
success.  Declining  a  reelection  to  congress, 
he  was  again  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  in  1810,  and  in  Jan.  1811,  he 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  house.  His  char- 
acter as  a  presiding  officer  is  thus  sketched 
by  one  of  his  contemporaries  :  "He  was  a  most 
efficient  and  business-despatching  presiding 
officer,  and,  with  such  tact  and  rapidity  did  he 
manage  the  business  of  that  crowded  and  some- 
times stormy  house,  that  it  seemed  often  to  be 
left  with  him  to  do  with  it  pretty  much  as  he 
pleased ;  and  the  question  in  controversy  was 
often  got  through  with,  and  was  satisfactorily 
dispos^  o^  before  a  large  portion  of  the  greener 
members  knew  ezactiy  what  it  was,  or  in  what 
stage  of  consideration  it  stood."  On  Nov.  18, 
1811,  he  received  ftom  President  Madison  the 
appointment  of  aasodate  justice  of  the  supreme 


oonrt  of  the  United  States,  in  place  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Gushing,  then  reoentiy  deceased ;  and  on 
Jan.  17, 1812,  he  resigned  the  office  of  speaker. 
He  now  commenced  that  long  judicial  career, 
extending  through  a  period  of  84  years,  for 
which  he  was  eminentiy  qualified  by  natnrd 
gifts  and  acquired  tastes,  and  in  which  he  not 
only  won  great  fame  as  a  judge,  but  achieved 
both  a  European  and  an  American  repntation 
as  a  comprehensive  and  philosophical  jurist, 
before  he  began  the  publication  of  the  works 
which  he  produced  in  the  discharge  of  his  do- 
ties  in  the  law  school  at  Cambridge.  In  1820 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  instituted  a  con- 
vention for  the  revision  of  their  state  constitu- 
tion. Of  this  body,  comprehending  many  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  state,  in  all  the 
walks  of  life,  Jndge  Story  was  a  very  important 
member.  His  prhicipal  services  in  the  convea- 
tion  related  to  the  tenure  and  the  compensation 
of  the  judiciary,  the  apportionment  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  property  basis 
of  the  senate.  The  original  constitution  con- 
tained, as  we  have  seen,  a  clause  authoriang 
the  legislature  to  inorease  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  and  suddenly  carried  in  the  con- 
vention, to  insert  the  words  "or  diminish." 
The  reconsideration  and  rej  ection  of  this  amend- 
ment were  produced  by  a  powerful  and  bril- 
liant argument  by  Judge  Story,  which  com- 
manded the  assent  of  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  convention.  In  committee,  he  advocated 
the  district  system,  and  the  apportionment  of 
representatives  according  to  population,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  number  of  the  members ;  hot  thi» 
plan,  although  resorted  to  nearly  40  years  after- 
ward, was  not  then  adopted.  The  senate  had 
been  since  1780  founded  upon  property,  by  a 
provision  which  assigned  the  members  in  the 
proportion  of  the  public  taxes  paid  by  the  dis- 
tricts which  they  represented.  A  great  effort 
was  made  in  the  convention  to  overthrow  this 
provision ;  but  it  was  successfhlly  defended  by 
Judge  Story  and  other  leading  persons,  and  it 
was  not  until  1840  that  it  was  abolished,  and  a 
system  of  representation  in  the  senate  based 
purely  upon  population  adopted.  In  1829 
Judge  Story  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in 
Harvard  university,  on  a  foundation  established 
by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures  on  the  five  branches  of  law  and  equity 
in  force  throughout  the  United  States,  namdy, 
the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  commer- 
cial and  maritime  law,  federal  law,  and  federal 
equity.  For  the  better  discharge  of  the  dnties 
of  this  professorship,  he  removed  to  Cambridge 
in  Sept.  1829,  and  continued  to  reside  there 
until  his  death.  As  the  founder  of  the  Dane 
professorship  had  foreseen,  when  he  requested 
the  appointment  of  Judge  Story,  the  law  school 
of  winch  the  latter  now  became  the  head  im- 
mediately attracted  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  continued  to  preserve 
the  rank  won  for  it  by  his  labors,  assisted  by 
those  of  his  oolleagnes,  Professors  Ashmun  and 
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Cftwwlfmf  From  the  time  of  'Ub  acoeaeion  to 
file  bench  until  his  death,  his  learning,  activity, 
wal,  and  industry  continually  impressed  them- 
■etves  apon  society  in  varions  functions,  official 
•ad  Tolontary,  in  all  of  which  he  exercised  a 
vide  influence  upon  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
This  long  period  comprehends  his  judicial  life, 
his  career  as  a  professor  and  a  juridical  author, 
his  services  as  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  college,  and  the  many  important  bat 
leas  conspicuona  capacities  in  which  he  pro- 
BMied  the  welfare,  the  literary  culture,  and  the 
fodal  improvement  of  his  age  and  country.  As 
a  jodffB,  he  was  eminently  distingoished  for  the 
x^jdity  and  ease  with  which  he  brought  the 
eopoos  stores  of  his  learning  to  bear  upon  the 
wgecta  litig^ated  before  him,  in  tribunals  em- 
bneiag  «  wide  range  of  jurbprudence ;  and  if 
■ometimea,  from  uncommon  ardor  of  mind, 
eomUned  with  extensive  knowledge,  he  an- 
■oonced  conclodons  apparently  too  soon,  they 
were  rarely  sndi  as  more  deliberate  examina- 
tion reqaired  him  to  modify,  nor  if  they  were 
£d  he  lack  the  power  to  change  them  when 
they  had  been  reviewed.  In  his  constitutional 
views  he  was  of  the  school  of  Washington  and 
Manball,  upholding  what  he  considered  as  the 
jutt  powers  of  the  federal  Union,  without  en- 
croaming  npon  the  separate  rights  of  the  states. 
the  long  series  of  his  juridical  works,  which 
hare  laif^ly  tended  to  widen  and  perpetuate 
I  bis  inflnenoe  as  a  jurist,  are  marked  by  an  ex- 
I  traordiiiary  affluence  of  learning,  luminous  ex- 
I  poskiions,  and  profound  views  of  the  science  of 
hiw.  Few  lawyers  in  any  country  have  writ- 
t^  so  innch,  and  no  one  has  written  more 
fraeticallj ;  for  although  primarily  designed  as 
text  boolu  for  students  in  the  law,  there  is  not 
aae  of  his  treatises  that  does  not  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  library  of  the  practitioner, 
wherever  the  system  of  jurisprudence  which  it 
toachea  is  known  and  administered.  They 
eoiBpc«hend  a  full  commentary  on  the  consti- 
tation  of  the  United  States;  an  elaborate  and 
ifiharnitrTi*  work  on  the  "  Conflict  of  Laws ;" 
treatiaes  on  the  law  of  bailments,  ^noy,  part- 
aenfaip,  huQls  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes ; 
ad  euminentariee  on  equity  jurisprudence  and 
tifaty  fdeadings.  The  materials,  where  the 
HljTirtn  admitted  of  such  an  excursive  treat- 
ment, are  drawn,  not  mjerely  from  the  common 
kw  nt  England  or  America,  but  also  in  a  large 
4agra0  fitmi  the  civil  law,  as  practised  by  the 
BoBKia  or  by  the  modem  nations  of  continen- 
tal Sorope.  AU  of  these  works  have  passed 
tfciupMh  many  editions.  Judge  Story  was 
ytteawith  great  colloquial  powers,  and  his 
Mod  qn^ities  in  private  life  largely  added  to 
Aa  hinence  of  his  learning,  talents,  andpnblic 
r^i/'r"  A  life  of  him  by  his  son,  William 
^.  Story,  was  pnUisbed  at  Boston  in  1861  (3 
vih.  Svo.)-  There  is  also  a  collection  of  his 
"IbeeUaneons  Writings"  (8vo.,  18C4).  His 
itmkmB  as  a  circuit  conrt  judge  are  contuned 
h  U  Tols.  Svo.,  being  the  reports  of  Gallison, 
Samner,  and  Story,  ius  Judgments  pro- 


nounced in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  Cranch, 
Wheaton,  Peters,  and  Howard,  from  1811  to 
1 845. — WuxiAM  Wetmosx,  an  American  lawyer 
and  sculptor,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Sa- 
lem, Feb.  12, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1888,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Boston.  In  1844  he  published  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Oontracts,"  which  was 
well  received  by  the  profession,  and  has  passed 
through  several  editions ;  and  in  1847  a  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Fersonid  Proper- 
ty," which  has  reached  a  8d  edition.  He  also 
published  8  volnmes  of  "Beports  of  Oases  ar- 
gued and  determined  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  First  Circuit"  (1847). 
Mr.  Story's  tastes  were  however  more  for  liter- 
ature and  art  than  for  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  1847  he  published  a  smul  volume  of  poems; 
in  1861  an  elaborate  and  interesting  life  of  his 
&ther  (2  vols.  Svo.) ;  and  in  1866  a  second  vol- 
ume of  poems,  which  in  originality  of  thought 
and  grace  of  expression  were  decidedly  in  ad- 
vance of  his  first.  Mr.  Story  is  now  (Jan.  1862) 
and  for  many  years  has  been  a  resident  of 
Rome,  devoting  himself  to  the  art  of  sculpture, 
for  which  he  early  showed  a  strong  inclination. 
Among  his  works  are  a  sitting  statue  of  his 
father,  in  marble,  in  the  chapel  at  Mt.  Auburn ; 
a  shepherd  boy,  a  statuette  of.  Beethoven,  sev- 
eral busts,  and  a  model  for  a  statue  of  Cleopatra 
which  has  been  highly  commended  by  all  who 
have  seen  it. 

STOTHABD,  Thovas,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  London,  Aug.  19,  1756,  died  there, 
April  17, 1884.  His  talent  for  drawing  devel- 
oped itself  when  he  was  6  years  of  age,  and  at 
14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  designer  of  pat- 
tems  for  brocaded  silks.  Soon  i^r  his  SOth 
year  he  became  a  designer  for  illustrated  books, 
and  studied  painting  at  the  royal  academy,  of 
which  institution  he  was  in  1794  elected  an 
academician,  and  in  1812  succeeded  Mr.  Birch 
as  librarian.  As  a  designer  he  is  known  by  his 
contributions  to  "  Boydell's  Shakespeare,"  his 
"  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  the  "  Flitch  of  Bacon," 
and  the  Wellington  shield,  and  particularly  by 
his  illustrations  of  Bogers's  "Poems"  and 
"Italy."  During  the  period  when  annuals 
were  in  fashion  his  pencil  was  often  employed 
in  illustrations  for  them.  The  number  of  his 
designs  is  estimated  at  6,000,  of  which  8,000 
have  been  engraved.  His  life,  accompanied  by 
numerous  illuBtrations  from  his  works,  including 
the  design  for  Chantrey's  "Sleeping  Children" 
in  Lichfield  cathedral,  has  been  written  by  Mrs. 
Bray,  the  widow  of  his  son  Charles  Alfred  (4to., 
1851). — Chabus  Alfbu,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  London,  July  6, 1786,  died  at  Beer 
Ferrers,  Devonshire,  May  27, 1821.  He  studied 
painting  at  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1611  he 
published  the  first  number  of  a  work  on  the 
"Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain,"  de- 
signed as  an  aid  both  to  the  historical  painter 
and  the  player,  which  obtained  great  snc- 
oesB.    Having  been  appointed  in  1816  histori* 
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oal  draughtsman  to  the  society  of  antiqnariea, 
he  ezecated  for  them  during  the  next  4  years  a 
complete  series  of  drawings  from  the  Bayeoz 
tapestries,  and  contributed  to  the  19th  volume 
of  the  "  Archesologia"  a  paper  shoving  the  tap- 
estries to  be  a  work  coeval  with  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England.  Throughout  his  life  he 
was  mde&digable  in  his  efforts  to  perpetuate  by 
means  of  drawings  the  relics  of  medisval  art  in 
England.  While  engaged  in  tracing  a  portrait 
from  one  of  the  windows  in  the  church  at  Beer 
Ferrers,  he  fell  from  a  height  of  10  feet  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  His  work  on  monumental 
effigies  was  completed  by  his  widow,  now  Mrs. 
Bray,  who  also  wrote  a  memoir  of  him. 

STOVE  (Ang.  Sax.  tto/a),  an  enclosed  fire- 
place, used  for  warming  rooms,  cooking,  &c. ; 
also  an  open  fireplace  when  this  is  movable. 
The  term  was  also  formerly  applied  to  the  room 
itself,  heated  by  a  fire.  Some  of  the  early  meth- 
ods of  heating  rooms  are  described  in  the  arti- 
de  OaiMNiT.  Stoves  are  of  oomparatitely 
modem  invention,  and  were  probably  first  ht 
nae  in  the  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  built 
of  bricks  and  tiles  of  massive  forms,  and  some- 
what resembling  large  ovens.  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  stoves,  and  himself  invented  some  very 
ingenious  forms  of  them,  observes  that  "the 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  Russians  are  said  to  live 
in  rooms,  compared  to  ours,  as  hot  as  ovens ;" 
and  again,  that  "  though  those  countries  have 
been  well  inhabited  for  many  ages,  wood  is 
etill  their  fuel,  and  yet  at  no  very  great  price, 
which  coold  not  have  been  if  they  had  not 
universally  used  stoves,  but  consumed  it,  as  we 
do,  in  great  quantities  by  open  fires."  Ilie 
arrangements  for  warming  apartments  were 
exceedingly  defective  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's inventions,  which  were  first  made  in  174fi. 
Cardinal  Polignao  had  published  in  1709,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Ganger,  a  treatise  entitled 
La  mieanique  du  feu,  ott  Part  (Ten  augmenter 
lei  effeU,  et  cCen  diminuer  la  depente;  and  of 
this  was  published  in  London  in  1716  a  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  Desagnliers,  who  modified  the 
Polignao  fireplaces,  which  were  constructed 
with  hollow  backs,  hearths,  and  jambs  of  iron, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  for  burning  cool  as  well  as 
wood.  Count  Bumford  afterward  introduced 
the  same  principle  into  stoves.  The  Holland 
stoves,  described  by  Dr.  Franklin,  were  plain 
iron  box  stoves,  with  a  fine  proceeding  from 
the  top,  and  a  small  iron  door  opening  into  the 
room.  He  speaks  of  them  as  using  little  fael, 
the  heat  being  almost  all  saved,  and  as  carry- 
ing off  comparatively  but  little  air  through  the 
small  flue,  and  of  the  circulation  thus  created 
as  being  beneficial  in  ventilating  the  apart- 
ments. They  attracted  little  &vor  in  England, 
principally  because  the  fire  could  not  be  seen ; 
and  the  same  pr^udice  has  ever  since  operated 
to  prevent  the  general  use  of  close  stoves  in 
that  country.  The  German  stove,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  was  also  an  iron  box  made  of 
6  plates  put  together  and  &stened  by  screws. 


leaving  one  side  open.    This  ride  was  sat  oat' 
side  of  the  roonij  the  stove  itself  pr<^«cting 
through  the  partition.    WhUe  all  trouble  from 
amoke  in  the  room  is  thus  avoided,  the  advan- 
tage of  ventilation  tlirough  the  stove  fine  is  lost 
Dr.  Franklin's  stove,  invented  in  1746,  waa  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  all  the  older  forms.  It 
was  a  reotangolar  box  of  cast  iron  plates,  open 
in  front  except  near  the  top,  wiUi  a  sliding 
shutter  by  which  the  whole  might  be  dosed 
entirely  or  in  part,  either  for  safety  or  for  in- 
creadng  the  draught.    The  hearth  projected 
in  front,  and  was  cast  with  double  ledges  to 
receive  the  edges  of  the  upright  plates;  and 
also  with  a  number  of  holes,  viz. :  one  in  the 
front  part  with  a  regulating  valve  for  admitting 
air  to  the  fire  from  an  air  fine  beneath  when 
the  shutter  was  down :  one  behind  the  first  up- 
right plate  in  the  back,  for  discharging  the  air 
brought  under  the  hearth  from  wifljout  into  a 
narrow  rectangular  air  box  that  was  as  long  as 
the  width  of  the  stove,  and  as  high  ezcepong 
the  space  for  the  smoke  flue  over  its  top; 
and  lastly  8  holes  near  the  extreme  back  eo^ 
for  the  smoke,  after  it  had  passed  over  the  air 
box  and  descended  behind  it,  to  enter  the  flae 
leading  into  the  base  of  the  chimney.    The  mt 
box  at  its  sides  was  furnished  with  holes  through 
which  the  heated  air  was  admitted  into  the  room, 
and  a  succession  of  shelves  one  above  another 
was  provided  in  this  box,  reaching  not  qiiile 
across,  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  air  was 
extended  and  it  was  longer  exposed  to  the 
heated  surfaces  before  passing  out  mto  the  room. 
The  back  plate  of  the  stove,  heated  by  the  de- 
scending smoke  flue,  imparted  heat  to  the  ift 
between  it  and  the  chimney,  the  stove  standing 
a  little  out  &«m  the  wall.     A  repster  of  sheet 
iron  was  introduced  in  the  descending  fln^ 
which  could  be  closed  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
check  the  fire  to  any  desired  ext«it.    Thus  this 
stove  embodied  the  principles  of  the  modern 
air-tight  stoves,  and  the  directions  Dr.  Franlhn 
gave  for  using  it  are  just  as  applicable  to  these, 
though,  by  reason  of  its  mder  workmanship, 
the  joints  were  not  air-tight,  which  the  in- 
ventor himself  remarked,  and  supposed  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.    This  stovewas oina- 
mented  in  front  with  a  representation  of  the 
Bun,  near  which  were  the  letters,  intended  for 
the  name  of  the  stovQ,  Alter  Idem.    In  1771 
Dr.  Franklin  completed  and  used  in  London  a 
stove  designed  for  bnrning  bituminous  coal  and 
consuming  its  own  smoke.  It  was  a  vase-shaped 
iron  vessel  for  receiving  the  fuel,  set  upon  a 
horizontal  grate,  and  beneath  this  was  a  large 
box  of  cash  iron,  fnmished  with  partitions, 
which  caused  the  flame  and  smoke  drawn  down 
through  the  grate  to  circulate  around  until 
they  finally  escaped  into  the  cliimney  by  a  fine 
at  the  bottom  on  each  side.     With  the  same 
object  of  consuming  the  smoke,  he  also  in- 
vented a  basket  grate  or  cage,  with  movable 
bara  at  the  top  and  bottom.     The  ftiel  being 
introduced  at  the  top  and  kindled,  the  caff* 
might  then  be  turned  over  upon  pivots,  which 
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■Hipofted  it  by  the  centre.  The  name  of  Ooimt 
Bamfi>rd  afterward  became  celebrated  for  the 
impiovements  which  he  introduced  in  stores, 
eapeciallT  those  designed  for  colinary  porooses. 
He  greatly  rednoed  their  dimensions,  and  con- 
trived that  most  important  featnre  in  all  oook- 
mg  stoves,  of  arranging  a  nmnber  of  pots  and 
boilers  over  the  flues  proceeding  from  a  single 
fire;  and  the  method  of  roasting  meats  in  ovens 
of  dieet  iron  stoves  withont  their  acquiring  a 
disagreeable  taste,  a  gentle  current  of  air  be- 
ing allowed  to  drcnlate  through  the  ovens. — 
The  stoves  of  the  north  of  Europe,  dready  re- 
fi»Ted  to  as  massive  structures,  are  varionslT' 
built  of  brickwork  and  pottery,  and  sometimes 
&ced  with  porcelain.  They  stand  upon  a  plat- 
form  raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  with  a  fira- 
plaee  in  the  bottom,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few 
inches  horizontal  partitions  or  floors  extending 
nearly  across  the  interior,  the  openings  slter- 
■atbig  with  each  cme  from  one  side  to  uie  other 
tt  the  store.  The  most  elaborate  of  them  are 
tower-like  straotnres  of  pure  white  porcelain, 
rising  one  story  above  another,  and  finished' 
with  Tarioos  architectural  ornaments ;  some- 
tines  sarmonnted  with  classic  figures  of  great 
bean^,  and  ftamished  with  brass  doors  that 
■re  kept  as  bright  as  gold.  The  walls  are  made 
very  thick  with  brick,  and  the  tiles  that  form 
the  oataide  are  backed  with  a  sort  of  earthen- 
ware box  filled  with  mortar,  and  stuck  upon 
Ote  brickwork  by  iron  hooks  or  pins  set  in  the 
joints  for  this  purpose.  The  object  of  this 
IB  to  present  a  heavy  mass  for  receiving  and 
xradnally  giving  out  the  heat.  After  the  fire 
hma  been  well  kindled,  the  aperture  below  for 
fte  admisuon  of  air  is  closed,  and  the  door  above 
the  fire  is  opened.  This  is  to  check  too  rapid 
eombnation;  and  when  the  fire  is  at  the  hot- 
test this  door  is  dosed,  and  also  the  aperture 
into  the  chimney.  Thus  regulated,  these  great 
staves  are  commonly  kept  sufficiently  hot  dur- 
ing S4  honrs  by  a  single  feeding  of  the  fire. 
Stane  of  them  are  constructed  with  ovens  and 
■wUh  receptacles  for  boiling.  The  fireplace  is 
aometiines  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  opening 
Into  an  adjoining  apartment.  Owing  to  the 
SBstorial,  and  moderate  heat  of  the  outside,  the 
sir  is  not  unpleasantly  affected  by  the  bumlAg 
«f  any  floating  xuirticles.  Where  tiiese  stoves  are 
vsed,  all  access  of  air  into  the  room  is  careihlly 
prevented  by  tight  doors  and  double  windows, 
wmd  the  closing  of  all  crevices.  In  Germany 
ssst  iron  stoves  are  used  to  some  extent,  which 
ana  provided  with  tortuous  smoke  flues,  some- 
fisBSs  rising  above  the  stove  on  each  side,  and 
BsmiCiiifl  in  an  arch  form  before  connecting  with 
Ae  6b£mey  fine. — Stoves  in  the  United  States 
an  wood  of  &e  greatest  diversity  of  forms,  of 
flMt  iron,  of  sheet  iron,  and  sometimes  of  soap- 
tfone ;  and  those  of  iron  are  commonly  lined 
with  fire  brick  specially  adapted  to  their  shapes, 
i^ieh  not  only  increases  the  durability  of  the 
Avres,  bat  prevents  the  iron  from  being  over- 
iastnfl  and  disagreeably  affecting  the  atmos- 
The  stoves  are  not  merely  designed  for 


wanning  apartments,  bnt  are  also  made  for 
cooking  purposes,  either  with  wood  or  anthra- 
cite for  fiiel.  When  made  of  brickwork  and 
iron  plates  and  permanently  set,  the  apparatus 
is  called  a  cooking  range.  The  manufacture  of 
stoves  is  a  very  important  branch  of  industry, 
and  is  carried  on  upon  an  immense  scale  in 
many  places.  In  Albany,  N.  T.,  as  stated  in 
the  article  FonmKBT,  nearly  800,000  stoves 
are  annually  produced.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  are  cooking  stoves  of  a  great  variety  of 
patterns,  made  of  the  best  mixtures  of  cast  iron, 
in  thin  plates,  the  corresponding  parts  in  all 
stoves  of  the  same  pattern  being  exact  dupli- 
cates. These  stoves  are  provided  with  boilers, 
kettles,  and  all  necessary  cooking  utenrals.  Air- 
tight stoves  were  introduced  not  many  years 
since,  and  have  been  very  generally  used  for 
warming  rooms,  in  the  country  especially,  not- 
withstanding the  charge  brought  against  them 
of  vitiating  &e  air  by  reason  of  their  obstruct- 
ed draught.  They  have  also  in  a  few  instances 
been  the  cause  of  explosions  through  sudden 
admission  of  air  to  the  gases  generated  by  the 
combustion  and  pent  up  in  the  U^ht  recepta- 
cle. Stoves  heated  by  jets  of  bnrmng  gas  have 
recently  come  into  use  for  warming  rooms,  and 
also  for  cooking.    (Bee  Gas,  vol.  m.  p.  101.) 

STOW,  Baboit,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Croydon,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H., 
June  16, 1801.  He  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bian college,  D.  C,  in  1826,  and  for  the  next 
two  years  was  editor  of  the  "  Columbian  Star," 
a  religious  newspaper  published  in  Washing- 
ton. On  Oct.  24,  1827,  he  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  a  Baptist  church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
and  in  1882  became  pastor  of  the  Baldwin 
place  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  and  afterward 
of  the  Rowe  street  church.  He  was  recording 
secretary  of  the  board  of  the  general  missionary 
convention,  afterward  merged  in  the  American 
Baptist  missionary  union,  from  1888  to  1846; 
be  has  served  27  years  on  its  executive  com- 
mittee, and  in  1886, 1841,  and  1868  was  elected 
its  corresponding  secretary,  but  in  each  case 
declined  from  a  preference  for  the  pastoral 
work.  Dr.  Stow  is  president  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Newton  theological  institution,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  fellows  of  Brown  uni- 
versity and  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Har- 
vard university.  In  1840-'41  he  made  the  toUr 
of  Europe,  and  in  1869  he  spent  some  time  in 
Great  Britain.  His  publi^ed  works,  apart 
from  occasional  sermons,  numerous  articles  in 
reviews  and  periodicals,  introdoctions  to  books 
by  other  authors,  &o.,  are :  "  Daily  Manna  for 
Christian  Pilgrims"  (Boston,  1848);  "Chris- 
tian Brotherhood;"  "The  Psalmist,"  by  Dr. 
Stow  and  the  Rev.  8.  F.  Smith  (1849) ;  "First 
Things,  or  Development  of  Church  Life" 
(1869) ;  "  The  Whole  Family  in  Heaven  and 
Earth"  (1860);  "History  of  the  Danish  Mis- 
sion on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel ;"  "  Memoir 
of  Harriet  Dow ;"  "  Question  Book  of  Christian 
Doctrine"  (1848) ;  and  "  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Baptist  Mission  to  India"  (Philadelphia). 
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STOW,  JoHK,  an  Engliah  antiquary  and  an- 
nalist, bom  in  London  in  1626,  died  in  1606. 
He  was  bred  a  tulor,  and  in  1660  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Eng- 
lish  history,  but  was  occasionally  obliged  to 
return  to  his  trade  to  obtain  a  subsistence, 
until  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Parker,  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury.  Stow  made  an  extensive 
coUection  of  papers,  and,  as  many  of  them 
were  Catholic  records,  they  were  thought  sus- 
picious, and  he  was  cited  before  an  ecclesias- 
tical commission  on  charges  preferred  by  his 
own  brother ;  but  upon  trial  he  was  acquitted 
of  any  dangerous  attempt.  In  his  old  age  he 
was  in  want,  and  in  1603  received  from  James 
I.  a  brief  by  which  he  was  authorized  to  col- 
lect in  ohnrches  the  benefactions  of  the  well 
disposed.  His  works  are :  a  "  Summary  of  the 
Ohronicles  of  England"  (8vo.,  1561);  the 
"  Survey  of  Londotf'(4to.,  1698);  and  "Flores 
Historiarum;  or  Annals  of  this  Kingdom,  from 
the  Time  of  the  Ancient  Britons  to  his  Own." 
The  folio  volume  entitled  "  Stow's  Chronicle" 
was  published  after  his  death.  The  "Sum- 
mary" concludes  with  1660,  and  the  "Flores 
Historiarum"  is  only  an  extensive  ampMcation 
of  the  same  work ;  and  even  this  formed  but 
part  of  a  projected  "far  longer  work"  for 
which  Stow  had  aconmnlated  materials. 

STOWE,  Oalvik  Emjs,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  at  Natiok,  Mass.,  April  6, 
1802.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college 
in  1824,  and,  after  a  year's  service  as  tutor  and 
librarian,  entered  Andover  theological  seminary 
in  1826,  and  spent  two  years  after  completing 
his  studies  there  in  assisting  Prof.  Stuart,  act- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
"Boston  Recorder."  In  1880  he  was  inaugu- 
rated as  professor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth 
college,  and  in  1838  became  professor  of  bibli- 
cal literature  in  Lane  seminary,  Cincinnati 
Here,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he  aided 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  present  public 
school  system  of  Ohio,  lecturing  and  writing 
on  the  subject  with  great  effect.  In  May,  1886, 
he  visited  Europe  to  procure  a  library  for 
Lane  seminary,  and  to  examine,  in  behalf  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  the  public  school  system  of 
Prussia  and  some  of  the  other  German  states. 
On  his  return,  the  next  year,  he  published  his 
report  on  "  Elementary  Education  in  Eur«>pe," 
which  was  distributed  in  every  district  of  Ohio 
by  the  legislature  of  that  state,  and  republished 
and  circulated  in  6  or  7  other  states.  He  sub- 
sequently published  reports  on  the  "  Education 
of  Immigrants,"  on  "  The  Course  of  Instruction 
in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Prussia,"  and  on 
"Elementary  Instruction  in  Prussia."  In  1860 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as  divinity  profes- 
sor at  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  1862  as  profes- 
sor of  sacred  literature  in  Andover  theological 
seminary,  which  latter  he  still  holds. — ^Habbiet 
Elizabbth  Beeoheb,  an  American  authoress, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  and  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  Lyman  Beeoher,  D.D.,  bora  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  Jnne  16, 1812.    At  the  age  of  16  she 


was  associated  with  her  sister  Catharine  as 
principal  of  a  female  seminary  at  Hartford,  and 
m  1888  accompanied  her  father,  who  had  been 
elected  president  of  Lane  theological  seminary, 
to  Cincinnati.  She  was  married  in  1886,  mi 
removed  ftom  Cincinnati  with  her  husband  in 
1860.  She  had  previously  written  fi-eqaently 
for  periodicals,  and  published  a  small  volume 
of  Aetches  entitled  "The  Mayflower,"  and 
several  Sunday  school  books.  In  1861-'S  her 
novel  of  "  Unde  Tom's  Cabin"  was  furnished  in 
weekly  chapters  to  the  "  National  Era,"  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper  of  Washington,  D.  0.  On 
its  completion  it  was  published  in  2  vols.  ISmo. 
(Boston,  1852),  and  met  with  eztraordmaiy 
success ;  no  work  of  fiction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ever  had  a  circulation  at  all  comparable 
tis  it.  In  the  United  States  4  different  editions 
were  published,  one  illustrated  and  one  in  Ger- 
man, and  not  far  fi-om  400,000  copies  were  sold. 
In  England,  not  being  protected  by  copyright, 
editions  were  .issued  at  all  prices  from  M,  to 
10«.,  and  more  than  600,000  copies  were  sold. 
It  was  translated  into  every  language  of  Eh- 
rope,  and  several  of  those  of  Asia,  including 
Arabic  and  Armenian ;  and  in  many  of  these, 
as  in  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Welsh,  Wal- 
lachian,  and  Russian,  there  were  from  2  to  18 
different  translations.  It  was  dramatized  hi 
a  great  number  of  versions,  and  acted  at  al- 
most every  theatre  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  British  museum  has  a  long- shelf  filled 
with  its  different  translations,  editions,  and 
versions.  The  truth  of  some  of  her  statements 
respecting  slavery  having  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, she  published  in  1863  a  "Key  to  TTncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  verifying  them  by  official  and 
other  authentic  documents.  In  1863  Mrs. 
Stowe  visited  Europe,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed. Several  of  the  English  publishers  of 
"  Uncle  Tom"  offered  her  a  copyright  compen- 
sation, and  she  received  numerous  testimonials 
from  the  readers  of  that  work.  On  her  return 
she  published  "Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign 
Lands"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1854)  and  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  her  "  Mayflower." 
After  a  second  European  tour  she  published 
"Dred,  a  Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp"  {186«). 
"  The  Minister's  Wooing"  (12mo.,  Boston,  1869), 
a  fiction  portraying  New  England  life  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  originally  ap- 
peared serially  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
magazine  (Boston) ;  and  another  fVom  her  pen 
entitled  "  Agnes  of  Sorrento"  is  now  (1868)  in 
coarse  of  publication  in  the  same  work,  besifle 
ond  entitled  "  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island"  in 
the  "  Independent"  newspaper  (New  York),  to 
which  she  has  been  a  contributor  since  1848. 

STOWELL,  WixuAM  Soott,  baron,  an  Eng- 
lish jurist,  bom  in  Heworth,  Durham,  whither 
his  family  had  fled  before  the  advancing  army 
of  the  young  pretender,  Oct  17,  1746,  died 
Jan.  28,  1886.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Scott,  a  coal  merchant  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  with  his  brother  John,  afterward 
earl  of  Eldon,  received  his  early  education 
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lA  the  Ke-woostle  gnunmar  school.    Hsvinc, 
throngh  the  accident  of  his  birth  in  Heworm, 
obtained  a  Darham  scholanhip  at  Corpus  Christi 
ooQege,  Oxford,  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
diere  in  1764,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  nniversitj 
eoU^e,  and  soon  ^ter  a  college  tutor.  In  1774 
he  became  Camden  professor  of  ancient  his- 
tory in  the  nniverdty,  in  which  capacitj  he 
delivwed  a  ooniee  of  lectures  which  greatly 
enhanced  his  previonslT'  high  reputation  for 
■cfaolarship.    He  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1779 
admitted  at  doctors'  commons  into  the  fiusultf 
of  advocates,  and  in  Feb.  1780,  was  called  to 
the  bar.     He  readily  adapted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  while  an 
early  association  at  Newcastle  with  shipping 
interests  snggested  the  admiralty  courts  as  a 
field  of  labor.  He  accordingly  made  a  speciality 
of  these  branches  of  his  profession,  and  in  a  few 
yean  bad  obtuned  so  great  a  reputation  as  to 
eomplain  of  being  "  exceedingly  oppressed  with 
haanees."   Within  a  few  years  hq  was  appoint- 
ed neoessively  registrar  of  the  court  of  facul- 
ties, judge  of  the  consistory  court,  vicar-general 
(tf  die  ardibisbop  of  Canterbury,  and  advocate- 
gcneraL  la  1798ne  was  made  judge  of  the  high 
eoott  of  adnuralty,  the  highest  honor  attainable 
IB  lus  profession,  outside  of  the  courts  of  law 
and  eqnity.    This  office  he  occupied  for  nearly 
90  yeara,  with  a  reputation  surpassing  that  of 
any  other  incumbent,  and  his  decisions  are  un- 
h«itatingly  accepted  as  law.  He  entered  public 
life  in  1784  as  member  of  parliament  for  Down- 
too,  bat  was  unseated  on  petition.    He  snbse- 
qaently,  however,  represented  this  borough  for 
several  years,  and  in  1801  was  elected  one  of 
the  members  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  which 
eonstitaency  he  represented  until  1821,  when 
be  was  created  Baron  Stowell  of  Stowell  Park. 
He  was,  like  his  brother  Lord  Eldon,  strongly 
eaa9nT-ative,bnt  took  no  active  part  in  politics. 
b  prirate  society  he  was  noted  for  his  brilliant 
oonversational  powers,  his  wit  and  polished 
■Mnners;  and,  m  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  for 
Us  gluttony  and  excessive  avarice.    It  is  said 
tbat  his  refusal  to  allow  his  only  son  a  sufficient 
man  to  marry  drove  the  latter  to  intemperance. 
He  £ed  two  months  before  his  father,  whose  ti- 
tle expired  with  him,  and  whose  immense  wealth 
'vaaai'rided  among  collateral  relations.    Lord 
Stove's  jodgmente  in  the  admiralty  court,  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Dodson,  were  revised  by  him- 
«^lf,  and,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham, 
'^daonld  form  part  of  every  classical  library  of 
•fWHuli  eloquence  or  even  of  national  history." 
STRABO,  a  Oreek  geographer,  bom  at  Am»- 
■i,  ia  Pontos,  Asia  Minor,  about  64  B.  C, 
Cad  abont  A.  D.  34.  Ho  studied  rhetoric  under 
Aiistodemna  at  Kysa ;  was  a  pupil  at  Amisns 
!■  PootOB  of  I^rannio  the  grammarian,  and  at 
Hilfnrin  in  Cilicia  of  Xenarchns,  a  peripatetic 
■Ukaoi^er.    At  Alexandria  in  Egypt  he  stud- 
MaDder  Boethus  of  Sidon,  also  a  peripatetic ; 
■mI  at  Tarsus  under  Atbenodorus,  a  stoic.    He 
tamOed    in    Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,    Crete, 
Mrtfaera  Greece,  a  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and 


Italy,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  spent  a  oonfflder- 
able  time  at  Rome.  He  wrote  some  "  Histori- 
cal Memoirs"  (Ynonvrnuera  loropcica),  which  are 
lost,  and  his  "  Geography."  This  work  is  di- 
vided into  17  books ;  the  first  2  treat  of  cos- 
mography, or  the  description  of  the  earth  in 
general,  and  the  other  16  give  accounts  of  par- 
ticular countries,  8  of  them  treating  of  Europe, 
6  of  Asia,  and  1  of  Africa.  The  origin  of  peo- 
ples, their  migrations,  the  foundation  of  cities, 
and  establishment  of  empires,  are  considered 
fully,  and  often  very  minutely.  For  his  de- 
scriptions of  places  Strabo  relied  mostiy  upon 
his  own  observations,  and  speaks  only  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  of  those  places  which  he  had  not 
himself  seen.  His  accuracy  in  many  of  his 
statements  is  doubted,  yet  his  work  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  that  have  come  down  from 
antiquity. ,  Among  the  best  editions  of  Strabo 
are  those  of  Casanbon  (1697)  and  Eramer  (1844- 
'62).  There  is  an  English  translation  by  Fal- 
coner and  Hamilton  (8  vols.,  1864-'7). 

8TRADA,  Fahiano,  an  Italian  author,  bom 
in  Rome  in  1672,  died  there  in  1649.  He  en- 
tered the  order  of  Jesuits,  became  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  Gregorian  college  at  Rome,  and 
there  spent  the  greater  ^ort  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  Prolutionet  Academical,  a  series  of  essays 
upon  rhetoric  and  literature ;  but  his  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  history  of  the  Spanish  war 
in  the  Netherlands,  entitied  De  Bella  Belgico  ab 
Excettu,  Garoli  Y.  ad  Annum  1690  (fol.,  Rome, 
1640-'47),  translated  by  Sir  R.  Stapylton  (foL, 
London.  1660). 

STRADELLA.,  Axsssaiisbo,  an  Italian  musi- 
cian and  composer,  bom  in  Naples  about  1646, 
assassinated  in  Genoa  in  1 678.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  first  musician  of  his  time,  and  it  is  related 
that  his  skill  was  such  that  a  jealous  rival  of  his 
in  an  affair  of  gaUantry  wasdisarmed  andbecame 
his  friend  on  hearing  him  sing  in  his  oratorio 
Di  S.  Giovanni  Battitta.  This  was  in  1676. 
Two  years  later,  however,  he  perished. 

STRAFFORD,  Thomas  Wbntwobth,  earl  of, 
an  English  statesman,  bom  in  London  in  169S, 
executed  on  Tower  hill.  May  12, 1641.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
travelled  abroad,  became  at  the  age  of  21,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  possessor  of  very 
considerable  family  estates,  and  in  1614  was 
elected  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  York. 
His  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  popular  rights, 
and  his  eloquence  in  opposition  to  the  king, 
marked  him  as  a  leader  of  the  commons  to  be 
dreaded,  and  if  possible  to  be  silenced,  by  the 
court  party.  It  is  a  memorable  coincidence  that 
Hampdeu  and  Wentworth  attained  to  political 
prominence  at  the  same  time.  Both  were 
among  the  richest  and  most  powerful  common- 
ers of  England,  and  both  were  equally  distin- 
gnished  by  force  of  character  and  talent. 
"Hampden,"  says  Lord  Macaulay,  "had  more 
Judgment  and  sagacity  than  'Wentworth ;  but 
no  orator  of  the  period  equalled  Wentworth 
in  force  and  brilliancy  of  expression."  In 
1626  both  were  committed  to  prison  by  the . 
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king,  for  reftising  to  paj  taxes  illegally  levied; 
Here  their  paths  separated.  The  Mng  saw 
the  neoessity  of  corrapting,  if  possible,  the 
chie&  of  his  enemies.  Hampden  had  abready 
turned  away  with  contempt  from  aristooratio 
honors,  the  acceptance  of  which  at  that  mer- 
cenary period  he  felt  would  be  degrading^ 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  however,  yielded  to 
the  seduction,  and  is  branded  in  history  as 
the  first  Englishman,  to  whom  a  peerage  was 
not  an  addition  of  honor.  Ho  was  the  first 
and  tiie  greatest  upon  the  list  which  soon  grew 
rapidly.  As  late  as  1623  Wentworth  was  still 
an  imshaken  opponent  of  the  court,  and  had 
become  one  of  tiie  most  conspicuous  advocates 
of  the  "  Petition  of  Bight."  High  terms  were 
offered  to  him.  He  was  first  gained  over  by 
the  offer  of  a  peerage.  He  was  first  created 
Baron,  and  soon  after  Viscount  Wentworth. 
He  abandoned  his  old  associates,  and  ever 
after  hated  them  with  the  hatred  of  a  rene- 
gade. "  Whipped,"  he  said,  should  Hampden 
be.  "I  would  have  him  whipped  into  his  right 
senses;  and  if  the  rod  be  so  used  that  it  smart 
not,  I  should  be  the  more  sorry."  Pym,  who 
foresaw  in  Wentworth  an  English  Richelieu, 
ottered  his  ominous  threat:  "Ton  have  left 
us,  but  while  your  head  is  on  your  shoulders  I 
shall  not  leave  you."  The  viscount  was  soon 
elevated  to  higher  title  and  to  great  office.  He 
became  earl  of  Strafford,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
hoA,  and  president  of  the  council  of  the  north ; 
and  althongh,  after  the  assassination  of  the 
doke  of  Buckingham,  Oharles  appears  to  have 
been  his  own  prime  minister,  Strafford  was  his 
chief  councillor.  The  earl  perfectly  understood 
the  feeling^,  resources,  and  policy  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  deserted,  and  was  able  to  lay  his 
schemes  with  a  depth  which  came  near  con- 
founding the  tactics  of  the  skilful  leaders  of  the 
parliament.  His  object  was  to  make  his  master 
an  absolnte  monarch ;  and  it  was  his  boast  that 
in  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  the  viceroy,  he 
succeeded.  The  kiiu;  was  "as  absolnte"  in 
that  island,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  as  any 
prince  in  the  whole  world."  The  skill  and  the 
daring  energy  of  Strafford  have  commanded  the 
wonder  of  aJI  historians ;  and  had  his  object 
been  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  his 
kind,  history  might  record  his  name  with  un- 
qualified admiration.  But  there  is  scarcely  a 
virtne,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  to  redeem 
the  character  of  this  "  great,  brave,  bad  man." 
Government  by  the  sword  was  his  favorite 
scheme.  In  Ireland  his  executive  administration 
set  at  naught  the  courts  of  law.  No  man  left  the 
island  without  his  permission;  vast  monopolies 
were  established  for  the  benefit  of  his  partisans; 
taxes  were  laid  at  his  will,  and  levied  by  mili- 
tary force ;  and  men  who  chanced  to  offend  the 
powerful  earl  were  condemned  by  his  minions 
to  death.  Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  however 
as  Strafford  was,  it  is  universally  conceded 
that  he  greatly  improved  the  general  condition 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  His  viceroyalty  was 
several  times  interrapted  by  the  calls  of  the 


king  to  his  counsels,  when  trouble  sorely  beset 
him.  Charles  put  him  in  command  of  tlie 
army  against  the  insnrgent  Scots,  before  whom 
the  royal  troops  fled  panic-struck,  after  the  ront 
at  Newbnrn  (Aug.  28, 1640) ;  and  Strafford,  pos- 
sessing more  vigor  of  mind  than  the  king  or 
any  of  the  council,  advised  strenuously  agtusst 
accepting  the  terms  which  the  insurgents  wonld 
impose.  But  Oharles.  in  despair  of  being  able 
to  stem  the  torrent,  determined  to  yield  to  it 
The  king  saw  himself  moreover  compelled  to 
summon  a  parliament,  and  Strafford,  dreading 
the  consequences,  besonght  his  master  to  allow 
him  to  return  to  Ireland.  Oharles,  howerer, 
desirous  of  profiting  in  the  emergency  b;  his 
great  talents,  and  pledging  his  royal  word  that 
"  not  a  hair  of  his  head  shoold  be  touched  by  ' 
parliament,"  prevailed  upon  the  unhappy  min- 
ister to  brave  the  issue.  The  assembly  met  on 
Nov.  8,  1640.  On  the  18th  Pym,  trae  to  his 
word,  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  commons  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  with  the  mes- 
sage of  impeachment.  The  earl,  who  had  just 
taken  his  seat,  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
tower.  The  articles  of  impeachment,  at  first  9 
in  number,  were  afterward  increased  to  28, 
with  a  view  to  convict  the  accused  of  on  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  fundamental  law.  The 
impeachment  of  Strafford  was  the  first  retrib- 
ntive  blow  dealt  npon  the  king.  The  gailt  of 
the  minister  is  placed  beyond  a  donbt  by  evi- 
dence which  has  come  to  light  since  his  deatli; 
but  it  was  never  proven  by  his  accusers,  and 
his  defence  was  so  strong,  his  abilities  and 
presence  of  mind,  his  shrewdness,  consistency, 
and  eloquence,  his  judgment  and  composure  so 
overwhelming,  that  the  house  abandoned  the 
original  impeachment,  and  had  recourse  to 
other  means  of  bringing  him  to  his  end,  which 
were  wholly  mgostifiable.  A  bill  of  attainder, 
brought  into  the  lower  honse,  was  passed  by  a 
great  majority.  The  lords,  in  a  panic,  complied; 
and  the  bill  was  sent  to  Oharles  for  his  sp- 
proval  The  king  had  striven  to  keep  his  word 
that  not  a  hair  of  his  servant's  head  shonld  be 
in  danger.  In  fearful  distress,  with  popular 
violence  impending  in  case  of  refusing  the  war- 
rant for  the  execution,  the  nnhappy  monarch 
saw  no  resource,  no  security ;  and  Strafford, 
learning  the  truth,  wrote  a  letter  with  mach 
appearance  of  magnanimity,  advising  and  nr- 
gmg  the  irresolute  king,  for  the  s^e  of  the 
public  peace,  to  sacrifice  a  life  which  wonld 
be  resigned  cheerfully  to  a  master  who  bad 
bestowed  such  "  exceeding  favors."  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  the  earl's  last  oonnsel  to  the  king- 
Historians,  however,  refhse  to  ascribe  the  pro- 
ceeding to  generosity  or  disinterestedness.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  been,  as  Hume  suggests, 
actuated  by  the  hope  of  what  must  appear  to 
every  generous  mind  would  be  the  effect  npon 
the  king,  viz.,  to  resolve,  after  such  an  act,  at 
every  hazard  to  rescue  his  bestfHend.  Oharles, 
however,  was  not  thus  affected.  He  acceded; 
and  Strafford,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if 
doubting  his  senses,  gave  impulsive  yet  gentle 
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nttennoe  to  his  emotion.  "  Pnt  not  year  faith 
in  princes,"  he  aaid  aolemnly,  as  thongh  the 
oaered  rolame  opened  now  for  his  teaching, 
"nor  in  the  sons  of  men;  for  in  them  there  is 
no  sslvation."  The  king  lived  to  be  far  more 
nnh^py  than  the  friend  whom  he  had  aban- 
doned. The  remainder  of  his  life  was  hamited 
by  strong  compnnction  for  this  act ;  and  even 
at  his  own  fatal  end,  the  memory  of  this  gnilt 
came  npon  him  with  poignant  remorse.  The 
eari,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  his  head  npon  the 
Mode  aa  tlioogh  his  career  had  been  that  of  a 
Cfo-Iong  bene&ctor  of  his  kind.  Nothing  in  the 
liiBtory  of  executions  has  ever  sarpassed  the 
manliness  of  his  conduct  from  the  hour  of  his 
impeacfament.  He  moved  from  his  prison  to 
Tower  hill  with  an  air  of  dignify  surpassing 
eren  bis  ordinary  noble  aspect.  "  I  lay  down 
my  head,"  said  he,  after  declaring  his  iimo- 
eenee,  "as  cheerfully  as  ever  I  did  when  going 
to  repose."  His  memory  remains  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  brilliant  personages  that 
have  appeared  ii^England ;  and  at  this  remote 
day  his  features  on  the  "living  canvas"  of 
Vandyke  still  awe  the  beholder,  as  the  haughty 
eari  in  life  overawed  his  contemporaries.  His 
attainder  was  reversed  under  Charles  II.  His 
"  Letters  and  Despatches"  were  edited  by  Dr. 
Snowier  a  vols.  foL,  London,  1786). 

STRAISUSD,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  capital  of  the 
administrative  district  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated on  the  strait  which  separates  the  island  of 
BOgen  from  the  mainland,  in  lat.  64°  18'  N.,  long. 
W  «'  K,  120  m.  K  from  Berlin;  pop.  20,383. 
Tbe  site  of  the  town  is  so  completely  surround- 
ed by  -water,  that  it  can  only  be  approached  by 
bridgiea,  which  connect  it  with  its  8  suburbs  on 
the  nuunland.  Thongh  the  town  has  a  gloomy 
awesrance,  it  is  clean  and  well  paved.  The 
IHincxpel  churches  are  those  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  SL  Mary,  the  former  dating  from  the  18th 
eentory.  and  the  latter  from  vbe  14th.  They 
are  both  fine  specimens  of  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture,  and  have  many  valuable  paintings. 
The  town  hall  contains  a  public  library,  and 
the  gynmasnm  has  both  a  museum  and  library. 
The  manufactures  include  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  starch,  sugar,  tobacco,  soap,  and  leather. 
mip  building  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  ac- 
trre  trade.  The  diief  exports  are  wheat,  malt, 
tiadMar,  wool,  and  linen.  The  harbor  is  large, 
Vat  afaioals  prevent  vessels  drawing  more  than 
16  iSset  from  entering  it— Stralsund  was  built 
by  JastHnarL,  prince  of  ROgen,  about  the  year 
UMW,  and  soon  rose  to  be  a  place  of  importance, 
■ad  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatio  league. 
Ik  aaooesafhlly  resisted  Wallenstein,  who  be- 
riqmd  it  in  1638,  and  lost  12,000  inen  before  its 
waBau  The  Swedes  gained  possession  of  it  by 
tte  peaee  of  Westphs^  and  Frederic  William, 
Jatior  of  Brandenburg,  captured  it  from  them 
h  1078,  but  restored  it  in  the  following  year. 
Btralannd  surrendered  to  the  Prussian,  Danish, 
■id  Saxon  forces  in  1715,  bat  was  given  bacli 
to  Sweden  in  1720.  It  was  surrendered  to  the 
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French  in  1807,  who  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  fortifications ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in 
1810  it  was  ceded  to  Denmark.  In  1816  Den- 
mark surrendered  it  to  Prussia. 

STEAMONIUM.    See  Datciu. 

STRANGE,  Sir  Robebt,  an  English  en- 
graver, bom  in  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney 
isles,  July  14, 1721,  died  July  6, 1792.  WhUe 
an  apprentioe  to  an  engraver  in  Edinburgh  he 
Joined  the  forces  of  the  young  pretender,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Oulloden  was  obliged  to  take 
refbge  for  some  time  in  the  highlands.  Having 
studied  abroad  for  some  years,  he  settled  in 
1761  in  London,  and  soon  rose  to  great  repute 
as  a  historical  engraver.  During  a  second  vimt 
to  the  continent  in  1760  he  ezecated  many  ad- 
mirable plates  after  the  old  masters,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome, 
Florence,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Paris.  He 
amassed  a  fortune  by  his  art,  as  well  as  by  his 
shrewdness  and  judgment  as  a  dealer  in  pic- 
tures. He  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Progress 
of  Engraving,"  which  was  never  published,  and 
commenced  an  autobiography,  given  in  the 
memoir  of  him  by  James  Dennistoun  of  Den- 
nistoun  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1866). 

STRASBOURG  (Ger.  Straiburg  or  Stran- 
hurg),  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Bas-Bhin,  sitaated  on  the  111,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rhine,  about  a  mile  from  its  junction  with 
that  river,  and  260  m.  E.  by  S.  from  Paris ;  pop. 
in  1862,  82,014.  It  stands  npon  level  ground, 
is  nearly  6  m.  in  drcnit,  and  is  defended  by  a 
wall  with  bastions,  ditches,  and  outworks,  and 
a  strong  citadel  constructed  by  Yauban.  It  is 
entered  by  7  gates,  and  the  Rhine  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  boats  which  leads  to  the  fortress  of 
Eehl  inBaden.  Thelll  flows  through  the  town 
in  a  N.  £>  direction,  has  many  branches,  and  is 
crossed  by  several  wooden  bridges.  The  streets 
are  generally  crooked  end  narrow,  but  the 
principal  ones  are  broad,  and  there  are  several 
fine  squares.  The  houses  are  well  built  and 
rather  lofty  with  steep  roofs.  The  cathedral 
of  Strasbourg  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  buildings  in  Europe,  and  its  spire  is  the 
highest  in  the  world,  being  46G  feet.  It  was 
originally  founded  in  604,  but  the  edifice  was 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  lightning  in 
1007.  The  present  building  was  begun  in  1016 
and  completed  in  1489.  The  W.  front  is  richly 
decorated  with  sculptures,  statues,  and  bass- 
relief^  rises  to  the  height  of  280  feet,  and  has 
a  circular  window  48  feet  in  diameter.  The 
principal  dimensions  are :  extreme  length  367 
feet,  height  of  ceiling  79  feet,  length  of  tran- 
septs 140  feet,  and  breadth  of  the  nave  86  feet. 
There  are  14  other  churches,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  which  are  those  of  St  Steven,  St. 
Thomas,  the  Temple  Neuf,  and  St  Pierre  le 
Jeune;  and  the  Jews  have  a  splendid  syna- 
gogue. The  other  buildings  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  episcopal  palace,  prefect's  of- 
fice, town  hall,  custom  house,  court  house,  the 
public  library  containing  180,000  volumes,  the 
royal  academy,  theatre,  and  picture  gallery. 
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The  mUitar|r  establishments  are  on  an  extanaiTe 
scale,  and  indnde  an.arsenal,  artillery  school, 
cannon  foundery,  barracks,  and  hospital.  The 
mannfactares  are  nnmerons,  and  inclnde  wool- 
len, linen,  and  cotton  goods,  sail  cloth,  jewel- 
ry, clocks  and  watches,  cntlery,  hardware  and 
cast  iron  articles,  porcelain,  earthenware,  soap, 
leather,  straw  goods,  hosiery,  paper,  and  cards. 
There  are  nnmerooa  bleaohfields,  dye  works, 
sngar  refineries,  breweries,  and  printing  of- 
fices ;  and  the  town  is  celebrated  for  its  goose 
liver  pies  (pdtii  de  foiei  grot).  The  trade  of 
StrasDonrg  is  extensive,  and  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  navigation  of  the  Bhine. — Stras- 
bourg occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Argento- 
ratnm,  which  after  the  Soman  oonqnest  was 
made  a  frontier  fortress  against  the  G^ermans. 
It  was  a  free  city  of  the  empire  dnring  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  was  a  Protestant  city  till  seized 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1681 ;  bat  althoogh  nearly 
two  centuries  have  since  elapsed,  it  still  retains 
in  its  appearance,  people,  and  langnage  the 
general  characteristics  of  a  €terman  town.  It 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  fortresses,  having 
been  improved  nnder  the  dhrection  of  Yanban. 

STRATFORD  DE  BEDOLIFFE,  Stbatfoed 
OMsrsrsQ,  visconnt,  an  English  diplomatist, 
bom  in  London,  Jan.  6,  1788.  He  is  a  consin 
of  George  Oanning,  and  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He  com- 
menced bis  pnblio  career  in  1807  as  prieU  wri- 
ter in  the  foreign  ofiloe,  and  in  1808  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  special  mission  at 
Oonstantinople  nnder  Sir  Robert  Adair,  whom 
he  snbseqnently  sncoeeded  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. In  1814  he  was  despatched  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Switzerland,  and  assisted  in 
firaming  the  treaty  which  nnited  tiie  19  cantons 
in  the  Helvetic  confederation ;  and  in  1820  he 
was  appointed  minister  at  Washington,  where 
he  remained  S  years.  Between  1824  and  1829 
he  participated  at  St.  Petersbnrg  and  Oonstan- 
tinople in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Greece  by 
England,  France,  and  Rnssia.  In  1881  he  was 
again  sent  to  Oonstantinople  on  a  special  mis- 
sion, and  in  the  same  year  he  went  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Madrid.  For  several  years  he  held 
no  pnblio  office,  though  twice  offered  the  gov- 
ernor-generalship of  Oanada  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne ;  but  upon  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  power  in  1841  he  was  reappointed 
minister  to  Oonstantinople,  where  he  remained 
until  relieved  by  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  in  1868. 
In  April,  1862,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
having  previously  sat  in  the  house  of  commons 
for  Old  Sarum,  Stockbridge,  and  Lynn-Regis. 
Qs  lon^  residence  in  Oonstantinople,  and  his 
fiimiliarity  with  eastern  politics,  nave  given 
him  an  influence  with  the  sultan  enjoyed  by 
no  previous  English  ambassador.  Many  im- 
portant reforms  in  Turkey,  partionlarly  those 
affecting  the  condition  of  die  Ohristian  popula- 
tion, have  been  attributed  to  his  efforts. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON,  a  municipal 
borough  and  market  town  of  Warwioksture, 


England,  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  rtnr 
Avon,  9  m.  S.  W.  ftom  Warwick,  and  96  m.  K. 
W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  8,872.  Stnt-. 
ford  was  a  place  of  some  consequence  as  etrly 
as  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  but  derives 
its  sole  interest  at  the  present  day  from  tiie 
fact  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  8hakeq)eara, 
his  abode  in  youth  and  age,  and  the  pkee 
of  his  death,  and  is  the  present  depository  of 
his  remains.  A  part  of  the  ancient  house  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  lx>m,  and  of 
which  he  retained  the  possession  at  the  time  ctf 
his  death,  is  still  standing  in  Henley  street,  and 
has  recently  been  purchased  for  the  nation  by 
subscription  at  a  cost  of  about  £4,000.  The 
chaml>er  of  his  birth  and  other  parts  of  the 
building  supposed  to  be  associated  with  his  his- 
tory are  preserved  with  great  care,  and,  so  tti 
as  possible,  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the 
poet's  lifetime.  Measures  have  recently  been 
taken  to  raise  a  ftind  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  building  in  repair.  The  church,  a 
handsome  cruciform  stracture  with  a  fine 
tower  and  spire,  situated  near  the  river,  con- 
tains his  remains  and  those  of  his  wife,  which 
are  buried  in  the  chancel  on  the  north  side,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  monument,  the  distin- 
guishing  feature  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
portrait  bust  of  Shakespeare  in  marble.  This 
edifice  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1840,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  best  preserved  eodesiaitietl 
buildings  in  the  country.  The  grammar  schod, 
in  whidi,  according  to  tradition,  Shakespesn 
was  educated,  is  established  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  ancient  guildhall ;  and  among  the  placea 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  traditionally 
associated  with  incidents  of  his  youth  are  the 
cottage  of  his  wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Shottery,  and  Charleoote 
house,  the  seat  of  the  Lncys,  a  few  miles 
higher  up  the  Avon.  In  1769  a  Shakespeare 
"jubilee"  was  celebrated  in  Stratford  nnder 
the  direction  of  Garrick,  on  which  occadon  the 
present  town  hall,  which  contains  a  statne  of 
Shakespeare,  was  erected.  Becentiy  a  trien- 
nial commemorative  festival  was  proposed,  but 
has  not  been  observed  with  any  regularity. 
New  Place,  the  residence  in  which  Shake- 
speare passed  his  latter  years  and  where  he 
died,  came  about  the  middle  of  the  last  oentmy 
into  the  possession  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Gastrell,  who,  after  having  in  1766  ent 
down  a  mulberry  tree  venerated  by  the  towns- 
people on  account  of  the  tradition  that  Shake- 
speare had  planted  it,  destroyed  the  honse  it- 
self in  1769.  '  Part  of  the  garden  belonging  to 
New  Place,  however,  still  remains,  and  was 
secured  to  the  possession  of  the  public  in  per- 
petuity by  subscription  in  1861. 

STRAUSS,  David  FitntDSioH,  a  German  the- 
ologian, bom  in  Lndwigsbnrg,  Wfirtemberg,  Jan. 
S7, 1808.  He  was  educated  at  Blaubenren  and 
Tobingen,  was  engaged  as  curate  in  1830  and 
as  prcrfbssor  at  Maulbronn  in  1881,  and  in  1883 
became  Bepetent  in  the  theolo^cal  seminary  at 
Tabiogen,  where  he  also  lectured  on  the  Hege- 
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Han  philosophy  in  the  nnlTorsity.  ffis  name 
wasnnknoirn  when  he  published  iatLebenJtiu 
(S  Tola.,  Tablngen,  18S6 ;  4th  ed.,  1840 ;  trane- 
la^ed  by  Marian  Evano,  S  toIs.,  London,  1846, 
1  VoL,  New  York,  ISfiO),  a  work  remarkable  for 
its  boldness  and  acotenesa,  which  more  than 
any  other  engaged  the  attention  of  Protestant 
theologians  for  many  years.  Its  design  was 
to  establish  for  Ohristianity  a  mythological 
instead  of  historical  basis,  to  resolve  the  Oos- 
pds  into  popular  legends,  and  the  miracles  into 
■ignifioant  poetry.  It  sapposed  the  existence 
of  Jesna,  an  exemplary  and  reformatory  rabbi 
of  Galilee;  that  he  lived  and  died  an  enthasi- 
aadc  and  admired  teadier  and  innovator ;  that 
after  his  death  many'marvelloas  incidents  con- 
eeming  him  gradnally  gained  currency ;  that 
some  of  these  were  exaggerations  of  actual 
evmts,  and  others  symbolical  forms  in  which 
his  ^aaples  clothed  his  doctrines  and  precepts; 
that  theae  wonderful  narratives  were  not  de- 
signed by  single  persons,  but  were  the  spon- 
taneous outgrowth  of  poetical  and  philosophi- 
cal tendenaes  in  the  early  church ;  that  they 
cirealated  orally  for  half  a  century  or  more, 
bdng  constantiy  magnified  and  multiplied ;  and 
that  from  this  cluster  of  myths,  this  mass  of 
legendary  and  poetical  lore,  various  compila- 
tions were  then  made,  of  which  there  have 
ecme  down  to  us  the  4  canonical  and  several 
apocxyphal  Grospels.  Having  thus  attempted 
to  reaoive  the  historic  Christ  into  a  myth,  the 
second  part  of  the  work  proceeds  by  means  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  assign  a  new  mean- 
ing to  the  New  Testament.  The  career  of 
Christ  nmbolizes  the  moral  history  of  man- 
lond.  Bmnanity  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
sinless,  working  miracles,  dying,  rismg,  and 
aseending  to  heaven.  Thus  the  narrative  ap- 
pfies  not  to  an  individual,  bnt  to  the  race ;  the 
OMnias  are  true,  though  the  history  is  false ; 
andthe  early  Ohristians  unconsciously  gave  a 
concrete  development  to  Hegelian  philoso- 
T»TMCTn««.  Replies  to  this  work  on  exegetical, 
U8t<»ical,  and  philosophical  grounds  immedi- 
ttdy  appeared  in  Germany,  and  soon  after  in 
Krance,  England,  and  America.  It  was  contro- 
-Mrted  by  the  most  prominent  biblical  and  pa- 
tristic scholars  in  those  eountries. ,  The  author 
was  deprived  of  his  position  as  Repitent,  though 
be  nrged  that  he  believed  as  an  idea  every 
thing  which  others  believed  as  history,  and 
beewie  a  teacher  at  Lndwigsbnrg,  and  after 
18M  in  Stuttgart.  In  Berlin  the  ministry  of 
]palilic  worship  asked  the  advice  of  Neander 
whether  to  suppress  the  book.  He  replied  that 
tt  ocMitained  views  whidt  left  no  basis  for  his- 
torical Christiani^,  but  that  it  was  written 
with  edentifio  earnestness,  and  ought  to  be  met 
and  answered  only  in  the  forum  of  science. 
In  1^7  StawuB  replied  to  his  critics  by  8  vol- 
■BMS  of  iSCrwte^rt/tea,  and  in  1888  by  Zuei 
JJitHiehe  BUUter,  but  subsequently  availed 
yimnatir  oS  the  new  editions  of  his  work  to  con- 
trovert his  opponents.  In  1889  he  was  invit- 
ed, after  viomt  opposition,  to  the  university  of 


ZOrich  as  professor  of  dogmatics  and  church 
history.  In  this  position  he  published  Charak- 
terittikeii  vnd  JTrttiibrnXLeipsio,  18S9),  a  collec- 
tion of  essays,  and  his  second  importimt  work, 
Die  ehriitUehe  Olaubeiulehre  in  ihrer  getehitAt- 
liehta  MUteiekdung  und  in  ihrem  Kamvfe  mit 
der  modtmen  Wiuemehqft  (2  vols.,  Tubingen, 
1840-'41),  a  historico-critical  treatise  on  Oiris- 
tian  dogmatics.  His  next  publication  was  Der 
Somantiieraiffdem  Throne  der  Cdearen  (Mann- 
heim, 1847),  a  satirical  parallel  between  the 
restoration  of  heathenism  by  Julian,  and  the 
restoration  of  Protestant  orthodoxy  by  the  king 
of  Prussia.  In  1848  he  was  the  unsuocessM 
candidate  of  his  native  town  for  tiie  parliunent 
at  Frankfort;  and  the  public  addresses  which 
he  delivered  at  this  time  were  collected  under 
the  tide,  Seek*  tkeologiicArpolititehe  VolJctreden 
(Stuttjnut,  1848).  The  same  constituency  how- 
ever elected  him  nearly  imanimonsly  to  the 
diet  of  WOrtemberg,  where  he  astoimhed  all 
parties  by  ranging  himself  among  the  oonser- 
yatives.  He  has  since  published  a  series  of 
biographical  studies :  SehubmrVt  Leben  in  teinen 
Brvtfen  (1849);  Ghrittian  Mdrldin,  ein  Leben^- 
und  Cliarakterbild  der  &^«ntcart'(1861) ;  L^ten 
vnd  Sehriften,  Nikolavi  Frieehlin^t  (1866) ;  and 
Ulrich  ton  Hutten  (2  vols.,  1868). 

STRAUSS,  Gkshabd  Fbiedbioh  Absahah, 
a  Gterman  divine,  born  at  Iserlohn,  Sept.  24, 
1T86.  He  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Heidel- 
berg, became  a  pastor  at  Ronsdorf  in  1809  and 
at  Elberfeld  in  1814,  and  in  1822  was  invited 
to  Berlin  as  preacher  to  the  court  and  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  university.  Among  his  pubuosp 
tions  are :  Oloehentdne,  cder  Erinnerungen  au* 
dem  Leben  etnetjungen  Prediger*  (8  vols.,  Elber- 
feld, 1812-'20 ;  7th  ed.,  1840) ;  Helon't  WaU- 
fahrt  ruteh  Jerutalem,  109  Jahre  tor  der  Gebwrt 
vmert  Herm  (4  vols.,  Elberfeld,  1820-'28); 
and  several  collections  of  sermons. 

STRAUSS,  JoEANN,  a  German  composer, 
bom  in  Vienna,  March  14,  1804,  died  there, 
Sept.  16,  1849.  At  19  years  of  age  he  entered 
tiie  orchestra  of  Lanner,  a  popular  composer 
of  dance  music,  stimulated  by  whose  success 
he  attempted  a  similar  class  of  compositions. 
He  soon  organized  a  new  band,  which  under 
his  direction  became  famous  for  the  brilliancy 
and  perfection  with  which  it  executed  the 
lighter  forms  of  music;  and  in  like  manner 
hu  waltzes  and  dances,  remarkable  for  th^ 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  intended,  became 
celebrated  and  popular  all  over  Europe. 

STRAW,  the  stem  or  stalk  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  graminea  or  grasses,  commonly 
understood  as  limited  to  those  which  produce 
the  edible  grains.  It  is  applied  to  a  variety  of 
usefdl  purposes  after  the  grain_  has  been  re- 
moved by  threshing  or  by  clipping  off  the 
heads.  It  consists  of  a  jointed  tube  of  woody 
fibre,  containing  in  its  outer  portion  especially 
much  rilioa,  combined  in  part  with  potash  and 
sods ;  and  the  same  alkalies  also  exist  in  the 
ash,  in  the  form  of  chlorides  and  sulphates. 
The  return  of  these  salts  to  the  soil  cannot  &il 
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to  be  beneficial  to  new  crops,  and  straw  is  ad- 
vantageonslj  used  hj  farmers  as  a  fertilizer ;  an 
excellent  mode  of  preparing  it  for  this  use  is 
to  cause  it  to  absorb  liquid  manures  and  then 
expose  it  in  compost  heaps  to  ferment.  It  is 
largely  consumed  upon  farms  for  littering  ani- 
mals, and  is  made  use  of  as  a  material  for  beds. 
It  is  also  used,  by  the  method  called  thatohing, 
as  a  covering  of  roofs  of  buildings,  and  for  pro- 
tecting stacks  of  hay  fi'om  the  weather.  Being 
while  dry  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  it  serves 
to  protect  delicate  plants  and  trees  from  frost, 
and  it  is  sometimes  made  into  ropes  for  partic- 
ular modes  of  applying  it  to  this  use.  In  the 
West  Indies  it  is  the  common  material  of  the 
large  pack  saddles ;  and  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe  it  is  frequently  employed  for  the 
collars  of  draught  horses.  It  is  largely  used 
for  matting  for  floors,  and  in  the  East  Indies  is 
even  woven  into  ^Us  for  vessels.  In  the  arts, 
the  principal  uses  of  straw  are  for  the  mann- 
fiictnre  of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent of  paper  and  of  ornamental  baskets.  THe 
Japanese  cover  boxes  of  various  kinds  with 
sput  straws,  laying  them  close  together  so  as  to 
present  a  smooth  flat  surface,  of  delicate  satin 
lustre. — The  plaiting  of  straws  for  hats  and 
bonnets  is  of  comparatively  modem  invention, 
not  being  traced  back  beyond  the  commence- 
ment of  the  I7th  century,  when,  as  narrated 
in  Ooryat's  "Crudities,"  "delicate  strawen 
hats"  were  worn  by  men  and  women  in  many 
plaees  in  Piedmont.  As  some  of  them  were 
said  to  have  at  least  100  seams,  it  is  probable 
the  plaiting  was  at  that  time  very  fine.  In 
England  the  manufacture  was  not  introdnced 
before  the  next  century.  Some  account  of  it 
is  given  in  the  article  Hat,  vol.  viii.  p.  764. 
In  Tuscany,  where  this  work,  which  is  known 
as  the  Leghorn  plait,  is  carried  to  the  high- 
est perfection,  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat 
(tritieum  turgidum)  is  grown  solely  for  the 
straw,  and  the  upper  joint  is  selected  as  the 
best  for  plaiting.  The  straw  is  small,  owing 
in  part  to  the  seed  having  been  sown  broad- 
cast, and  partly  to  the  plant  not  being  allowed 
to  attain  to  maturity.  It  is  spread  on  the 
ground  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  is  further  dried 
when  tied  in  bundles  and  stacked.  It  is  then 
again  spread  out  to  be  bleached  by  the  sun 
and  dew,  being  frequently  turned  while  thus 
exposed.  The  lower  joint  is  then  pulled  off, 
and  the  upper  portions  are  steamed  and  fumi- 
gated with  solphnr.  Thus  prepared,  the  straw 
is  largely  exported  to  England.  The  best 
work  is  done  in  Tuscany  in  the  spring  season. 
In  summer  the  dust  and  perspiration  affect  in- 
Jnrionsly  the  appearance  of  the  straw ;  and  in 
winter  the  smokmess  of  the  huts  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  pluting  the  wet  straw  with  cold  and 
bennmbed  fingers  also  interfere  with  the  excel- 
lence o{  the  work.  The  hats  tarnished  in  the 
manufacture  from  these  causes  cannot  be  re- 
stored by  bleaching  or  other  processes.  The  Tus- 
can straw,  owing  to  its  small  size,  may  be  used 
without  splitting;  but  the  English,  to  produce  as 


fine  work  with  their  large  wheat  straws,  were 
obliged  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  splitting  the 
straw  into  narrow  splints  or  slips.  This  was 
first  done  by  knives,  and  afterwsurd  by  the  ma- 
chines described  in  the  article  Hat.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  simple  process  had  increased 
the  returns  in  this  branch  in  1810  not  less  than 
£300,000  or  £400,000  annually.  The  society 
of  arts  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  manu- 
facture, which  led  to  various  improvements  in 
the  processes.  Rye  straw  was  substituted  for 
wheat  straw,  and  the  manufacture  was  extend- 
ed to  the  Orjcneys,  to  the  climate  of  which  the 
former  variety  was  bettor  adapted.  As  the 
split  straw  when  plaited  presents  alternately  its 
inner  and  outer  surface,  the  work  la(^  that 
uniformity  of  appearance  produced  by  the 
whole  straw.  To  secure  this,  the  plan  was  de- 
vised, in  the  plait  called  the  "patent  Dnn- 
stable,"  of  laying  two  splints  with  their  inner 
snrfaces  together,  which  also  increases  its  dara- 
bUity.  The  plaits  are  made  of  various  widths,' 
and  by  the  usual  method  practised  in  En^and 
they  are  put  together  overlapping  each  other 
along  their  edges,  and  producing  little  ridges 
over  the  whole  work ;  but  the  Leghorn  plait  is 
so  made  that  the  edges  are  joined  by  being  as 
it  were  knitted  together,  so  that  there  is  very 
little  waste  of  material  by  overlapping  and  no 
interruption  of  the  pattern.  The  pieces  are 
held  fast  by  a  thread  which  is  drawn  tight  and 
concealed  in  the  work.  The  first  straw  bon- 
net braided  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  haye 
been  made  in  1798  by  Miss  Betsey  Metoalf,  af- 
terward Mrs.  Baker,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  It 
was  an  imitation  of  a  Dunstable  bonnet  which 
she  saw  in  a  store  in  Providence.  A  facsimile 
of  it,  also  made  by  Mrs.  Baker,  is  preserved  in 
the  collection  of  the  Rhode  Island  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  and  is 
regarded  with  no  littie  interest  as  connected 
with  the  first  step  in  a  great  branch  of  indos- 
try,  which  in  Massachusetts  alone  is  said  to 
employ  10,000  persons  and  to  produce  6,000,000 
hats  and  bonnets  annually.  In  Philadelphia 
also  the  production  of  straw  hats  is  carried  on 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  straw  braid  for  the  par- 
pose  is  imported  from  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Tuscany,  and  coarse  straw  hats  for  the 
southern  trade  are  largely  imported  there  from 
Canada.  One  of  the  largest  &ctories  is  at 
Bridgeport,  Montgomery  co.,  near  Philadel- 

Shia.  The  annual  production  of  PhiladelpMa 
as  been  estimated  at  over  $600,000,  or  $860,- 
000  for  hats  and  $260,000  for  bonnets.  Many 
varieties  of  plaited  work  are  introduced  in  hata 
and  bonnets,  some  distinguished  for  their  ex- 
treme fineness,  and  others  for  their  total  disre- 
gard of  this  quality.  The  styles  too  are  con- 
tinually changing,  and  the  work  is  TAriondy 
modified  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  other 
substances,  as  lace,  mohair,  whalebone,  &o. 
Straw  is  bleached  with  sulphurous  acid,  as  de- 
scribed in  Hat,  and  is  dyed  of  various  colors. 
A  boiling  hot  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric 
add  gives  a  blue  color;  a  decoction  of  turme- 
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lie  a  yeDow  color.  Ooohineal,  Bait  of  tin, 
and  tartar  are  employed  for  prodnoing  a  red; 
and  vaiions  other  dye  stum  are  employed. 
— In  Pern,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  Soath 
America,  and  in  Central  America,  a  straw  is 
obtained  from  plants  of  the  genus  bambiita, 
which  resemble  in  their  growth  tofts  of  marsh 
reeds,  and  are  of  a  delicate  green  color.  This 
is  lately  applied  to  the  manofaotnre  of  hats 
and  cigar  cases ;  the  former  are  distingniBhed 
as  the  most  durable  of  all  straw  hats,  and 
ax«  known  by  the  name  of  Panama  hats,  from 
ibe  principal  port  of  their  shipment.  They 
are  mann&ctnred  by  the  Indians,  whole  colo- 
nies of  whom,  as  that  of  the  Moyobamba 
<m  tbe  Amazon  to  the  nortli  of  Lower  Pern, 
are  wholly  devoted  to  this  employment.  Tbe 
plantB  are  cnt  before  their  fml  development, 
and  are  steeped  in  hot  water  until  they  become 
white.  After  being  dried  by  artificial  heat, 
tfaey  are  exposed  to  the  snn  several  days  to 
bleach,  and  are  then  distributed  thronghont 
the  districts  where  the  manufacture  is  carried 
on.  The  men,  women,  and  children  engaged 
m  it  are  described  as  sitting  outside  their 
cottages,  smoking  cigarettes,  and  plaiting  the 
straw  npon  a  block  of  wood  whicn  they  hold 
between  their  knees.  Commencing  at  the 
eoitre,  they  ctmtinne  tbe  plaiting  m  a  spi- 
ral, fii^ahing  ao  ordinary  bat  in  2  or  8  days ; 
but  the  finest  hats  oocnpy  several  months  to 
complete  them,  and  require  especial  care  in  the 
•deotion  of  the  straw  and  the  plaiting.  The 
remarkable  strength  and  flexibility  of  the  straw 
admit  of  the  hats  being  rolled  up  in  small  pack- 
ages, BO  that  they  may  be  carrieid  in  the  pocket 
without  iigary ;  and  they  are  so  closely  plaited 
aa  to  be  water-proof.  Their  price  varies  with 
the  quality  from  $3  or  less  to  more  than  $100 
each.  The  trade  with  the  Indians  is  much  im- 
peded by  their  slow  methods  of  dealing,  the 
aale  of  each  hat  being  a  separate  bargain  in- 
ntlvioig  long  delays,  so  that  a  whole  day  is  often 
oeo^ied  in  bnyhig  20  of  them.  The  annual 
•jqMvtB  of  these  h^  from  Panama  have  been 
eathnaied  at  60,000  to  80,000,  and  from  Moyo- 
bamba at  over  10,000. — The  ^plication  of  straw 
to  tbe  mannfiactnre  of  paper  has  been  noticed  in 
the  article  Pafkb,  vol.  ziL  p.  786.  In  England 
it  is  thus  employed  mized  with  rag  pulp  in  a 
nomber  of  paper  mills,  and  is  said  to  OTodnce  a 
metty  good  article  for  newspapers.  By  a  late 
Gemoan  invention  a  good  paper  pulp  is  said  to 
be  prepared  from  straw  alone  by  the  following 
paooeaa:  The  straw  is  steeped  entire  in  soft 
water  at  a  temperatore  of  65"  to  86°  according 
to  ^e  season  of  the  year.  Active  fermentation 
takee  place,  and  ^n«r  steeping  60  hours,  tbe 
water  is  run  off  and  the  straw  is  well  washed 
witli  a  fresh  supply.  It  is  then  drained,  and 
wlule  stiU  damp  it  is  rolled  flat  under  heavy 
ftanee  or  between  rollers,  and  is  then  split  up 
{■to  long  filaments  between  other  rollers  fur- 
tUted  with  cutters.  Those  are  dried  by  ex- 
poanre  to  the  son  and  air,  and  may  be  partially 
Heaehed  by  ag^  wetting  and  drying  in  tbe 


snn.  Various  chemical  preparations,  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  hypochloride  of  lime,  may  be  used 
to  perfect  the  bleaching,  when  they  are  treated 
either  with  alkaline  solutions  or  solutions  of 
hypochloride  of  soda  or  potash,  and  after  this 
are  steeped  several  days  in  other  mixtures, 
from  which  they  are  easily  converted  into  pulp. 
STRAWBERRY,  a  well  known  garden  fruit, 
cultivated  under  a  great  many  varieties  and 
sub-varieties,  bearing  distinctive  names.  From 
an  old  custom  of  laying  straw  under  the  ripen- 
ing fruit,  the  word  strawberry  originated,  while 
the  generic  name  of  Jragaria  was  derived  from 
the  Latin  fragrant  on  account  of  its  delicioiu 
perfume.  According  to  Linnsens  there  are  but 
two  species,  and  more  modem  botanists  are  in- 
clined to  the  same  opinion,  though  many  writ- 
ers undertake  to  mi^e  out  several.  They  are 
both  found  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  are 
the  common  (F.  vesca),  with  thin,  pUcate,  li(^t 
green  leaves,  hairy  beneath,  the  sepda  reflexed 
and  the  achenes  or  seeds  on  the  surface  of  the 
fruit;  and  the  wild  (J^.  Virginiana),  having 
smooth  dark  green  leaves,  the  sepals  spreading, 
and  the  seeds  imbedded  in  the  fruit.  Morpho- 
logically the  straw  benr  fruit  is  in  reality  what 
are  commonly  regarded  aa  the  seeds,  the  edible 

Sart  being  only  an  en]ai]ged  receptacle  of  the 
ower.  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  in  the  "London 
Horticultural  Transactiona,"  voL  liL  p.  207. 
decides  from  many  experiments  that  8  alleged 
species,  grandifiora  from  Surinam,  ^iloentU 
from  Chili,  and  Virginiana  from  North  Ameri- 
ca, are  no  more  than  varieties  of  one  plant; 
and  the  same  may  perhaps  be  proved  as  re- 
gards certain  other  species  which  might  have 
originated  from  the  vetea  or  wood  strawberry. 
Long  cultivation  has  effected  many  dianges  m 
the  habit  and  form  of  foliage  and  fhii^  and 
even  some  of  these  might  occur  naturally. 
Horticulturists  have  however  grouped  the  hy- 
brid kinds  into  7  classes,  viz. :  from  F.  vetea 
the  alpine,  from  its  variety  elatior  the  hant- 
bois,  and  from  its  variety  ecUina  the  green- 
fitted  or  green  pine ;  while  from  F.  Virgini- 
ana and  its  varieties  have  sprung  the  scarlet, 
black,  or  brown  fruited,  the  common  pine, 
Wilmot's  superb,  Hovey's  seedling,  and  the 
like,  all  the  very  largest  sized  berries. — The 
cultivation  of  the  strawberry  has  given  rise  to 
hybrid  sorts  of  remarkable  firmness  of  flesh, 
juiciness,  richness  of  flavor,  and  magnitude  of 
fruit.  Generally  speaking,  the  soil  for  success- 
fhl  culture  should  be  deep,  rich,  and  well  pul- 
verized, the  plants  set  in  rows  10  inches  apart, 
and  the  plantation  renewed  every  year  or  two. 
Particular  kinds  are  found  to  do  better  in  cer- 
tain districts  than  in  others ;  yet  care  in  plant- 
ing, freedom  from  weeds,  and  a  good  soil  are 
the  principal  requisites.  Certain  sorts  become 
defective  m  perfect  stamens,  and  such  as  are 
Btaminiferous  should  be  partially  planted  with 
them.  The  commercial  value  of  the  straw- 
berry crops  in  fovorable  seasons  renders  the 
raising  of  this  fruit  very  profitable. 
STRAYS.    See  £e-&A.yB. 
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STREET,  Alfred  Billtoos,  an  American 
poet,  bom  in  Pooghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18, 
1811.  At  14  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his 
father  to  Monticello  in  Sallivan  oo.,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  several  years 
praotised  law.  In  1839  he  settled  in  Albany, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  and  where  for  a 
namber  of  years  he  has  held  the  position  of  state 
librarian.  He  commenced  his  literary  career  aa 
a  contributor  of  verses  to  the  magazines,  and  in 
1840  delivered  a  poem  on  "  Nature"  before  the 
Eoglossian  society  of  Oeneva  college ;  and  he 
has  since  delivered  several  poems  before  differ- 
ent colleges  in  New  York,  and  one  before  Yale 
college.  In  1842  appeared  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Burning  of  Sche- 
nectady, and  other  Poems,"  followed  in  1844 
by  a  2d  collection,  "  Drawings  and  Tintings," 
and  in  1840  by  a  complete  collection  of  his 
fhgitive  poems  (8vo.,  New  York).  In  18i9 
appeared  in  London  and  New  York  his  longest 

Eoem,  "Frontenac,"  consisting  of  7,000  lines. 
s  1860  he  pnbliahed  two  prose  volumes: 
"  The  Oonncil  of  Eevision"  (8vo.),  containing 
the  vetoes  of  the  council,  a  history  of  the  8u> 
preme,  chancery,  and  admiralty  courts  of  New 
York,  and  biographical  sketches  of  its  gov- 
ernors and  judces  from  1777  to  1821 ;  and 
"Woods  and  Waters,  or  the  Saranacs  and 
Backet,"  a  description  of  a  tour  in  the  great 
wilderness  of  northern  New  York.  Several  of 
his  poems  have  been  translated  into  German, 

STRELITZ.    See  MEOKLBHSuBa. 

8TRELITZES.  See  Guards,  vol.  viii  p.  637. 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS,  a  general 
expression  in  the  constructive  arts  for  the  meas- 
ure of  capacity  of  resistance,  possessed  by  solid 
masses  or  pieces  of  various  kinds,  to  any  canse 
tending  to  produce  in  them  a  permanent  and 
disabling  change  of  form  or  positive  fraotnre. 
^ee  the  articles  Aboh,  Beam,  Bridob,  and 
Oarpbntbt.)  The  present  notice  will  be  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  general  principles  of  the 
snbjeot.  The  materialB  employed  in  construc- 
tion are  chiefly  of  4  kinds :  1,  timber ;  2,  rook 
(or  natural  stones) ;  S,  bricks,  concretes,  dec. 
(artificial  stones);  4,  metals,  especially  iron. 
All  these  resist  fracture  in  whatever  way ;  but 
the  oapabUity  of  reaistance  in  a  given  case  varies 
with  many  particulars,  but  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing :  1,  the  nature  of  the  material  and  its  qual- 
ity ;  2,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  piece 
osed ;  8,  the  manner  of  support  from  other 
parts ;  4,  the  kind  and  direction  of  the  force 
tending  to  produce  rupture.  Materials  of  all 
kinds  owe  tneir  strength  to  the  action  of  those 
forces  residing  in  and  about  the  molecules  of 
bodies  (the  molecular  forces),  but  mainly  as 
well  as  most  obviously  to  that  one  of  uiese 
known  as  cohesion,  the  direct  reenlt  of  the 
operation  of  which  among  the  particles  and 
within  the  fibres  of  any  mass  is  to  impart  to  it 
the  property  of  toughness  or  tenacity.  Certain 
momfled  results  of  coheuon,  as  hardness,  stiff- 
ness, and  elasticity,  are  also  important  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  strengtl^  is  rather  in  the  ratio 


of  tiie  toughness  and  stiffiiesa  combined.  Sinoe 
the  quality  of  the  same  kind  of  material  must 
vary  with  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  some 
of  them  not  readily  cognizable  by  the  experi- 
menter or  the  engineer,  it  will  follow  that  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  results 
as  to  strength  obtained  by  different  observeta ; 
that  the  numbers  employed  to  express  the 
strength  afford  at  best  but  approximations; 
and  that  in  practice  the  load  or  pressure  al- 
lowed must  faU  considerably  within  even  these 
limits.  A  timber  or  piece  of  other  kind  may 
be  subjected  to  strain  or  fracture  in  4  ways : 
1.  It  may  be  stretched,  pulled,  or  torn  asonder, 
as  in  case  of  ropes,  tie-beams,  &c.  This  is  called 
direct  pull,  tensile  strain,  or  tension ;  and  re- 
sistance to  it,  tensile  strength.  2.  It  may  be 
crushed  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  as  in 
columns  and  truss  beams.  This  is  direct  throat, 
direct  pressure,  or  compression ;  and  reaistanoe 
to  it,  the  crushing  strength.  8.  It  may  be  bent 
or  broken  across  by  a  force  perpen^cular  or 
oblique  to  its  length,  as  in  common  beams  and 
Joist).  This  is  transverse  stnun,  or  flexion; 
resistance  to  it  is  the  transverse  strength.  4. 
It  may  be  twisted  or  wrenched  off,  in  a  direc- 
tion about  its  axis,  as  in  case  where  the  shaft 
or  jonmal  of  a  turning  wheel  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested in  its  movement.  This  is  torsion;  resist- 
ance to  it,  the  torsional  strength.  A  6th  sort 
is  sometimes  added^  namely,  detmaive  strength, 
or  that  consisting  in  resistance  to  the  sliodng 
of  the  particles  or  fibres  upon  each  other ; 
hence,  opposing  such  applications  of  force  aa 
those  made  in  the  operations  of  pnnching  and 
shearing.  Any  bending  or  breaking  pressure 
is  a  stress;  its  effect  on  the  piece,  a  strain. 
Briefiy,  then,  the  strength  of  a  solid  piece  or 
body,  in  any  direction,  is  the  total  resistance 
it  can  oppose  to  strain  in  that  direction.  L 
TetuUe  Strength.  A  rod,  rope,  or.  any  body, 
being  pulled  or  strained  in  the  direction  of 
its  length  (the  form,  in  these  oases,  being 
usually  cylindrical  or  prismatic),  its  cohesion 
can  come  into  play  only  by  reason  of  the  op- 
posite end  being  fixed;  and  the  amount  of 
cohesion  excited  is  a  reaction  against  the  poll 
or  strain  applied.  From  these  prindples  it 
follows  that,  up  to  the  limit  of  strength,  Hm 
amount  of  cohesion  excited  in  the  way  of  re- 
action is  always  exactly  equal  to  the  amonnt 
of  the  acting  strain,  rupture  or  permanent 
change  following  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  pass- 
ed the  limit  named;  and  also,  that -at  every 
moment  the  strain  and  reaction  are  eqn^ 
thronghont  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  acted 
upon;  hence  again,  that  where  weight  does 
not  (as  it  must  in  any  hanging  rope  or  piece) 
come  in  to  modify  the  result,  the  piece  must, 
when  the  limit  of  strength  is  exceeded,  always 
part  or  yield  at  its  weakest  portion;  and  that 
the  tensile  strength  can  never  exceed  that  of 
such  weakest  portion.  Two  fibres  of  like  char- 
acter, equally  stretched,  must  exhibit  double 
the  strength  of  one.  Generalizing  this  result, 
we  say  that  the  tensile  strength  of  rods,  beams. 
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rones,  irirw,  or  other  pieoes  is,  for  eaoh  mate- 
liu,  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  piece  used.  This  is,  BccordinKl7, 
also  tanned  tne  abaointe  strength.  And  it  is  a 
corollary  that,  in  pieces  of  like  material,  having 
all  of  them  circular  or  all  sqnare  cross  sections, 
the  tensile  strengths  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
diameters  or  mdes  of  such  sections  respectively. 
But  these  laws  presuppose  certain  other  con- 
ditiona.  I.  The  strains  must  be  each  in  the  line 
tft  the  axis  of  the  piece,  or  the  result  is  modi- 
fied by  tendency  to  cleave  (in  timbers),  or  by 
detmnve  or  transverse  strain.  2.  The  latertd 
ooberions  of  the  particles  or  fibres,  and  the  com- 
parative strengths  of  the  several  fibres,  are  sup- 
poaed  to  be  all  eqoal ;  but  so  heterogeneous  are 
;  materials  employed,  that  neither  of  these 
ritions  can  in  most  instances  hold  true, 
allowance  for  modifying  infiuenoes  of 
the  kinds  now  named  is  made,  the  laws  of  ten- 
ale  straig;th  become  safe  guides  in  practice, 
tfaoog^h  the  behavior  of  different  materials  in 
yUdiiig  to  tension  may  vary  considerably.  Any 
material,  nnder  a  considerable  tensile  strain, 
beeomea  ali^tly  elongated,  not  retaining  when 
the  strain  is  taken  off.  This  result  is  expressed 
by  a^fing  that  the  body  poasesses  extensibility. 
ft  is  doDbtfol  whether  in  all  materials,  or  in 
moai,  a  result  of  this  kind  can  be  often  or  in- 
da&utely  repeated.  But  over  this,  the  body 
lengthens  a  little  by  every  poll  in  consequence 
at  its  elastid^ ;  and  this  effect  is  not  perma- 
nmt,  at  least  its  whole  amount  b  not  so ;  the 
pieee  diortens  again,  when  the  strain  is  re- 
moved, by  quite  or  nearly  the  amount  of  this 
IsMtheaiing.  Thirdly,  if  the  body,  in  addition 
touiese  two  properties,  possess  that  of  dnctil- 
ily,  'when  tiie  limit  of  .its  extensibility  and 
siaatieity  is  rMched,  the  particles  upon  the  snr- 
&ee  at  the  weakest  point  begin  to  slip  upon 
e«eh  other;  the  body  is  by  this  action  both 
permanently  and  sensibly  lengthened,  or  drawn 
out;  and  as  this  extension  does  not,  as  in  wire- 
dianring  proper,  take  place  under  circumstances 
£k-vorable  to  increase  of  toughness,  the  strength 
ia  with  tiie  first  yielding  impaired ;  while,  if 
Ae  load  be  not  then  diminidied,  the  yielding 
portion  must  be  drawn  rapidly  smaller  nntil  it 
parta  completely.  Thus,  for  ductile  materials, 
the  load  beyond  which  permanent  change  must 
oeuui  is  the  limit  of  strength.  In  metallic  bars 
or  finka,  timbera,  &c,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  Um  actual  strength  ia  gained  by  means  of 
tlw  finn  h«tld  of  the  fibres  laterally  one  npon 
iher;  as  is  proved  by  the  fifict  that,  of 
rapes  of  like  material  and  containing  in 

r  sections  a  like  nnmber  of  fibres,  in  one 

of  'wUeh  the  fibres  are  twisted  and  in  the  other 
glaed  together,  the  strength  of  the  latter  is 
gi  tmtnw  by  at  least  one  third.  In  ordinary 
npos  and  cords,  the  strength  is  that  of  so  many 
iMependent  fibres,  but  made  effective  by  means 
of  tiie  enomums  fkwtion  between  these  due  to 
flw  twist,  bj  which  ib»  slipping  and  parting  of 
ttavoaasara  prevented.  Oords  are  weakened  by 
ovartwiating ;  but  properly  made,  their  atrengui 


increases,  for  a  given  thickness,  with  the  fine- 
ness both  of  the  fibres  and  of  the  strands  into 
which  these  are  first  made.  Damp  hempen 
cords  are  stronger  than  dry  ones,  twisted  than 
spun,  unbleached  than  bleached,  and  tarred 
than  untarred.  Fibrous  and  solidified  sub- 
stances of  animal  origin,  as  tendons,  silk,  and 
glue,  have  remarkable  strength.  In  the  tables 
of  strength  which  follow,  and  inwhicharegiven 
as  samples  the  results  obtained  in  reference  to 
certain  materials  most  in  use,  or  otherwise  im- 
portant, the  piece  experimented  on  is  (unless 
otherwise  specified)  always  one  the  transverse 
section  of  which  presents  an  area  of  1  sqnare 
inch  ;  and  the  limits  of  strength  found,  known 
by  the  loads  required  to  secure  fracture,  are 
expressed  in  pounds  weight  avoirdupois.  Some 
results  in  respect  to  te^ile  strength  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 

1.— HnALi. 


Ualia 

IMmWi.  •rimdla 

Binfiftfa. 

BtMl,  best  tempered 

184,000—168,000 
BteeL  ent,  nuLxlmuin  142,000 

"     elWN 118,000 

"      blleter 104,000 

"     pnddled <T,200 

**     pletee,  length- 

wlM M,SOO 

"     pl«tee,bre*dtb- 

wtoe 18,700 

"     mor 180,000 

Iran,  wire. . .  re,000— 108,000 
"  beet  Swedish  bur  72,000 
"   bar,    inesn    br 

Barlow 6<,fi60 

"    bar,  Inferior....    80,000 
"   boiler  plates,  av- 
enge     Sl.OOO 


IbUrWs. 


Iron,  ship  plstea,  aver- 
age     44,000 

u    «rf  j    14,000 

"    cast,  mean  of 

Aoterleao...  81,800 

Copper,  wire 61,M0 

■'•      wronidit.....  84,000 
•*      east,  Ameri- 

oan M,KO 

Flatlnnm,  wire (18,000 

Bilrer.cast 40,000 

Gold,  cost 80^000 

Tln,«ut  block 8,800 

"    Bancs t,in 

Zlno a,<oo 

Bismntb 2,000 

Lead,  wire 3,B80 

"     cast 1,800 

t.-^>iBn  Matkuau. 

9,400    Mortar,  oTSO yean....        fil 
4,800    Boman  cement,  to  bios 

stone. TT 

Wood,  box....  14,000-24,000 
"     oak....  10,000—88,000 

"     locusttiea 20,100 

"     elm 18M0 

'     ash U,«0* 

"     fir 8,810 

•'     cedar 4,880 


Hemp  fibres,  gined ....  0,200 
Hemp  fibre*,  twMad 

(rope) «^400 

Jlanilarope 8,200 

ltart>le,dUrer«ntspe-J   0,000 

des 1   6,200 

Btone,  diftrent  spe-S  1,000 

des I     860 

Brick,  well  bomed....      760 

The  strength  of  metallic  bars  is  impaired  by 
sudden,  freonent,  or  extreme  changes  of  tem- 
perature. The  strength  of  alloys  is,  in  many 
instances,  superior  to  that  of  either  of  the  com- 
ponent metals.  An  alloy  of  6  parts  Swedish 
copper  with  1  of  Malacca  tin  breaks  at  64,000 
lbs. ;  brass,  at  about  61,000;  an  alloy  of  i  parts 
tin,  1  of  lead,  and  1  of  zinc,  at  18,000.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Emerson,  the  load  which  may  be 
safely  suspended  to  an  inch  square  is  as  follows 
Iron 


T^400 

Brass 8^000 

Hempenrope 18,000 

iToiy 16,700 

Oak,  box.  Tew 7,880 

Elm,  ash,  beeeh 8,070 


Bed  fir,  hollr,  alder, 

plane 6,00* 

Chen7,basd 4,780 

Alder,    aspen,    blteh, 

wtUow 4,lt« 

Lead 488 

Walhuti'plnm OjSW  Freestone 814 

The  numbers  indicate  considerable  differences 
in  the  results  as  to  ultimate  strength,  as  ob- 
tained by  different  experimenters.  Of  iron, 
the  tenacity  is  less  at  212°  than  at  82° ;  but  at 
892°  greater  again  than  at  82°.    A  convenient 
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rale  for  the  atrength  of  hemp  or  wire  rope  is  to 
allow  for  each  poiin<^  weight  of  the  former,  per 
fathom,  a  Btrength  of  1  ton;  of  the  latter,  of  2 
tons.  Of  woo<d,  any  species  of  which  is  subject 
to  great  inequalities,  the  strongest  portion  ia 
said  to  be  that  neither  nearest  the  pith  nor 
the  bark,  bat  between  the  two.  The  wood 
from  below  the  springing  of  the  branches  is 
stronger  than  that  above,  and  that  grown  on 
the  south  side  of  the  tree  than  that  on  the 
north  side.  The  strength,  per  square  inch  sec- 
tion, of  any  material  being  known,  this  be- 
comes for  such  material  the  unit  or  coefficient 
of  strength;  and  hence,  representing  this  mtit 
for  any  substance  by  /,  and  calling  W  the 
breaking  weight,  and  a  the  area  of  section  in 
square  inches,  a  general  expression  for  the  limit 
of  tenidle  strength,  according  to  the  law  fonnd 
above,  will  be  IT  =/■  a.  That  is,  the  strengA 
of  a  piece  of  any  other  section  is  (approximately, 
of  coarse)  found  by  multiplying  the  unit  for 
that  material  by  the  numoer  of  square  inches 
in  the  transverse  section  of  the  piece.  But 
long  tie-beams  become  weaker  by  naring  first 
to  do  the  work  of  upholding  their  own  weight ; 
and  in  a  long  rope,  as  used  in  towing,  espedally 
when  wet,  this  becomes  a  serious  element  of 
weakness.  A  like  result  holds  for  a  long  rod 
or  rope,  pendent,  and  intended  to  support 
other  weights;  obviously  such  rod  or  rope, 
loaded,  must  tend  to  break  near  its  upper 
end.  Again,  the  safe  load  of  any  piece  must 
dhninish  with  increase  of  length,  owing  to 
greater  probability  of  weak  parts ;  and  in  some 
mstancea  a  like  result  arises  from  long  con- 
tinned  pull,  apart  from  the  known  deteriora- 
tion, from  decay,  rasting,  jar,  dec.,  with  age. 
II.  Crutihing  Strength.  This  form  of  strengui, 
or  (^at  which  bodies  can.  oppose  to  direct 
thrust,  or  pressure,  is  important  in  all  materi- 
als having  the  form  of  blocks  for  foundations 
or  walls,  in  columns,  beams,  &o.  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson  finds  this  form  of  strength  to  be  depen- 
dent in  a  marked  degree  (of  course,  after  the 
nature  of  the  material  is  regarded)  on  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  height  of  the  piece  to  its 
other  dimensions.  For  neights  less  than  the 
diameter  or  side  of  the  piece,  the  strength 
against  crashing  increases  as  the  height  is  less 
-—short,  however,  of  such  thinness  as,  in  more 
fragile  materials,  would  of  itself  favor  fracture. 
When  the  altitude  exceeded  the  diameter,  frac- 
ture commenced  by  the  cleaving  off  at  the  sides 
of  pieces  leaving  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  the  col- 
umn ;  the  actual  limit  of  strength  was  nearly 
the  same  up  to  a  height  of  4  or  6  times  the  di- 
ameter ;  beyond  this  altitude  bending  in  flex- 
ible bodies  was  more  likely  to  occur,  and  the 
strengttr  rapidly  diminished.  Other  things  be- 
ing eqoal,  however,  the  strength  was  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  section.  Galling  h  the 
breadth,  t  the  thickness,  and  A  the  height,  Ey- 
telwein  had  found  for  crushing  strength  the 

formula,  IT =/*  ^^.    For  a  solid  cylindrical 

oolnmn,  the  ends  flat,  the  height  80  or  more 


times  the  diameter,  Hodgkinson  finds  TT  =/* 

07 ;  and  for  a  like  hollow  cylindrical  column, 

W=f'  ''*'*7f*'* ;  i  being  the  whole  diameter 

of  the  column,  and  d,  the  less  diameter  in  case 
of  the  hollow  column.  Here,  as  before,  /  is 
the  unit  or  coefficient,  varying  with  the  kind 
of  materiiJ ;  and  this,  being  sought  in  tables, 
is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  dimensions 
above  expressed.  The  table  gives  examples 
of  crashing  strength  for  short  columns,  of  1 
square  inch  area: 

Bnn,fine 164,000  | KaAla,    or    gnnlte, 

In>ii,cut 140,000       aboot 10,000 

"    wrangbt n,000    Oak COM 

iBtick wm 

in.  Trangoerte  Strength.  Suppose  a  beam 
stretched  horizontally,  supported  atone  or  both 
of  its  extremities,  and  having  a  load  placed  upon 
the  Buspoided  portion  at  one  or  more  points. 
If  the  beam  were  either  incompressible  or  in- 
extensible,  it  could  not  bend  in  consequenoe 
of  the  load,  bat,  when  the  limit  of  strength  was 
reached,  mast  crush  or  snap  asnnder  at  oooe. 
But  all  materials  are  sosoeptible  both  of  con^ 
pression  and  of  extension— different  ones,  how- 
ever, in  Tery  different  degrees,  both  as  to  each 
of  these  changes  absolntely,  and  also  as  to  their 
relative  amounts.  In  fact,  a  beam  supported 
at  the  ends  or  at  other  points  is  between  any- 
such  points  of  support  loaded,  first,  by  its  own 
weight  within  snoh  length ;  if  any  load  be  Uien 
placed  upon  this  portion,  the  effect  is  the  same 
m  kind,  and  simply  increased  in  amonnt.  The 
obvious  effect  ia  a  deflection  or  flexure  of  the 
beam,  under  pressure  of  the  sum  of  the  weights 
its  strength  must  bear.  In  this  deflection  the 
particles  and  fibres  of  the  under  side  of  the 
beam  are  extended,  and  the  actual  lengtii  of 
this  portion  is  increased.  The  fibres  are  here 
in  a  state  of  tenaion,  cohesion  supplying  the 
chief  resistance  to  rapture.  The  fibres  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  beam  are  subjected,  on  the 
contrary,  to  compression ;  this  part  of  the  beam 
is  really  shortened ;  Uie  resistance  is  that  to 
crushing,  and  due  to  action  both  of  repulsion 
and  cohesion.  The  result  is,  that  in  either 
portion  of  the  bent  beam  the  fibres  act  by  a 
sort  of  leverage,  one  component  of  thefar  whole 
pull  or  pressure  being  exerted  in  a  direction 
and  amount  exactly  opposed  to  the  whole 
transverse  strain,  at  least  so  long  as  the  piece 
is  not  bending,  or  until  it  breaks.  Between 
the  extended  and  the  compressed  portions  of 
the  beam  there  is  evidently  a  continnoos  fihn 
or  surfitce,  horizontal  when  the  beam  is  straight, 
and  correspondingly  bent  when  the  beam  is  so, 
along  which  film  the  material  suffers  neither 
extension  nor  compresdon.  This  fihn,  oom- 
monly  spoken  of  as  a  line,  is  called  the  neutral 
line  or  neutral  axis  of  the  beam.  Its  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  the  strength  wiU 
presently  appear.  Since  the  fibres  act  by-  a 
sort  of  leverage,  in  either  portion  of  the  beam, 
most  forcibly  at  the  snr&oe,  and  less  and  teas, 
down  to  0,  at  the  axis,  their  total  action  in 
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flSiherpoition  matt  be  detennined  hj  ihe  num- 
ber (^  tiiem  in  it,  and  their  average  distance 
from  the  axis.  In  stones  and  cast  metals  gen- 
eralljr,  the  reristance  to  compression  is  greater ; 
in  -woods  and  wrongbt  metals  generallj,  the 
reastanoe  to  extension  is  greater.  The  place 
of  the  nentral  line,  in  a  general  way  at  about 
j  the  dep^  of  reotangmar  beams,  is  variable 
di^tly  in  nnlike  beams  of  the  same  form  and 
dimensions.  Bat  in  any  case,  in  rectangular 
beams,  the  mean  leverage  either  of  the  com- 
preased  or  extended  portion  is  at  1  its  depth. 
Hence,  the  entire  transverse  atrengui,  the  fore- 
going conditions  alone  considered,  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  prodnct  of  the  total  nnmber 
of  fibres  into  the  depth  of  the  piece ;  that  is, 
pn^oiiional  to  the  prodnct,  area  ofcrou  tee- 
tio»  X  dfpth ;  and  therefore,  as  the  prodnct, 
midtk  X  oeptA*.  The  dimensions  in  any  two 
CMca  compared  mnst  correspond  in  denomina- 
tiao ;  it  is  convenient  to  express  widths  and 
deptfas  in  inches,  and  lengths  in  feet.  Now, 
tbe  strength  of  beams  supported  at  both  ends 
and  loaded  at  the  middle  point  between  snp- 
porta  is  generally  (calling  the  breadth  b,  depth 


d,  and  length  I)  in  the  ratio 


»  xii«. 


that  is,  it 


is  directly  as  the  prodnct  above  named,  and 
mvenely  as  the  length  between  sapports.  To 
fad,  then,  the  total  strength  of  a  rectangular 
beam  of  given  material  and  section,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  seek  its  unit  or  coefficient  of  strength 
(that  of  the  square  inch  section)  by  experiment 
or  in  tables ;  and  having  introduced  this,  the 

rale  becomes,  W=f- ''—.    As  examples,  the 

imit,  ^  is,  ibr  good  cast  iron  (short  lengths, 
■npported  at  bo&  ends),  about  2,648  lbs. ;  mal- 
leable iron,  2,050 ;  Canadian  oak,  688.  Oall- 
ing  j  of  this  ultimate  strength  the  limit  of  a 

n&  load,  the  formpls  becomes,  W  =  f-  ^\f- 

8» 

When  the  load  is  distributed  equally  along  the 
beam,  the  strength  is  practically  doubled.  The 
beam  being  supported  at  one  end  only,  and 
losded  at  the  other,  the  strength  falls  to  }  of 
Uiat  obtained  by  supporting  at  both  ends;  but 
Ate  is  in  like  manner  donbled  by  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  load.  For  some  materials,  how- 
ever, the  formula  gives  a  theoretical  strength 
too  great ;  for  cast  iron,  by  about  ^  of  the  to- 
td  fomlt.  Remembering,  now,  that  l^e  total 
leverage  of  the  fibres  will  bo  as  the  prodnct  of 
tiieir  nnmber  into  their  average  distance  from 
ibo  nentral  line,  it  will  follow  that,  for  the' 
SBBO  quantity  and  kind  of  material,  the  strength 
can  be  increased,  but  within  certain  limits,  by 
any  diange  in  the  form  of  section  that  carries 
dM  fibres  farther  from  the  neutral  axis.  When 
tike  area  of  the  section  is  of  oblong  form,  the 
itacagth  when  the  beam  rests  on  a  narrower 
dto  is  to  the  strength  when  supported  on  a  flat 
dto  in  tbe  greater  ratio  of  the  depth  to  the 
Hence,  plain  rectangular  beams  are 
seldom  made  square,  but  usually  as  flat 
,  and  placed  on  the  narrower  side.  But 
viUi  •  erofls  section  containing  a  given  total 


area  of  material,  still  greater  gain  of  strength 
is  secured  by  carrying  a  good  part  of  Oie  ma- 
terial out  into  two  lateral  extensions,  called 
flanges,  united  by  a  vertical  poction,  the  web, 
thus  X.  Here  a  positive  gain  arises  through 
increased  leverage ;  a  negative,  through  saving 
of  weight.  For  the  ultimate  transverse  strength 
of  rolled  or  wrought  iron  flanged  beams,  call- 
ing the  depth  d,  area  of  section  of  lower  flange 
A,  and  that  of  the  web  a,  the  following  for- 
mula has  been  obtained :  W  =/  ■  ^(A+^. 

For  farther  particulars  in  respect  to  flanj^ 
beams,  and  the  differences  required  in  flanges 
for  wrought  and  for  cast  iron,  see  Beah.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  with  web  and  flanges 
of  proper  form  the  actual  strength  of  wrought 
iron  beams  may  be  doubled,  and  of  cast  iron  in- 
creased in  the  ratio  {4.  In  rectangular  beama 
or  bars  of  like  material  and  similar  sections,  Qie 
strength  will  compare  as  the  cubes  of  like  sides; 
in  cylinders,  roughly,  as  the  cubes  of  the  diame- 
ters. Adifferencemnstbemadeinestimatingthe 
strength  of  any  beam  between  cases  of  simple 
support  from  beneath,  and  those  in  which  the 
end  or  ends  are  firmly  fixed,  as  in  a  wall.  The 
strength  in  the  latter  cases  will  be  to  that  in 
the  former  in  the  ratio  of  about  8  to  2.  The 
strength  of  a  cylindrical  beam  is  to  that  of  a 
square  beam  of  like  diameter,  as  4.71  :  8 ;  that 
of  a  prism  whose  section  is  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle with  the  edge  up,  to  that  of  one  of  sqaare 
section  and  the  same  area,  as  22  :  27 ;  of  the 
prism,  equilateral,  with  the  edge  down,  to  a 
like  beam  with  the  edge  up,  as  88  :  28.  In 
certain  experiments  upon  beams  having  sec- 
tions of  different  forms,  the  area  being  in  all 
uniform,  and  equal  to  1  square  inch,  fixed  at  _ 
one  end,  and  the  loads  applied  to  the  other  at ' 
a  length  or  distance  of  1  foot,  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained :  a  cast  iron  beam,  section 
square,  broke  with  678  lbs. ;  sqaare,  a  diagonal 
of  the  section  being  vertical,  with  668 ;  cylin- 
drical, 578 ;  hollow  cylinder,  the  greater  diam- 
eter twice  the  less,  794;  rectangular,  depth 
2  inches,  breadth  1  inch,  1,466;  rectangular, 
8x1  inch,  2,892;  do.,  ixi  inch,  2,662;  eoni- 
latetal  triangle,  edge  up,  660;  do.  do.,  ease 
down,  958 ;  T  form,  2  inches  deep  x  2  wide 
X  .268  thick,  2,068 ;  same  inverted,  666 ;  oak, 
equilateral  triangle,  edge  up,  114;  do.  do.,  edge 
down,  180.  The  strength  of  the  largest  square 
timber  that  can  be  cut  from  a  tree  is  to  OxsA  of 
the  tree  itself,  as  about  10  :  17.  But  nnce  a 
beam  must  bend  before  breaking,  and  since  a 
permanent  bend  is  found  considerably  to  re- 
duce the  strength  for  an  added  load,  deflection 
becomes  of  itself  an  element  of  weakness.  Let 
B  denote  the  amount  of  deflection,  and  <  the 
coefficient  of  elasticity  (see  Msoouncs)  of  the 
given  material ;  then,  for  gi'^en  dimensions  of 
the  piece  and  amount  of  load,  the  deflection 
will  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula: 


and  a  g^ven  deflection  being  found 


B  = 

experimentally  to  reduce  the  load  borne  by 
a  certain  amount,  a  corresponding  deduction 
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most  be  made  for  flexures  greater  or  leaa. 
Sometimes  the  weight  of  a  long  beam  so  near- 
ly breaks  it,  that  a  cut  across  its  mider  sorfaoe 
(acting  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  incip- 
ient fracture  started  by  the  diamond  in  glass) 
Bofflces  to  occasion  complete  rnptnre.  Peaohel 
advised  to  saw  down  into  the  upper  part  of 
a  long  beam  near  the  middle,  and  drive  in 
wedges ;  and  in  this  way,  flexm-e  being  more 
powerfolly  resisted,  the  strength  is  greatly  in- 
creased. The  practice  of  deepening  the  middle 
part  of  a  beam,  long  between  supports,  appears 
to  be  actually  itgnrions;.  since  the  maximum 
strength,  with  the  load  distributed,  that  can  be 
secured  with  a  given  weight  of  material  and 
length  of  piece,  is  obtained  when  the  section 
is  slightly  less  at  the  middle,  and  increasing 
toward  the  supports.  The  general  prinoiple  is 
that  the  strength  of  a  beam  is  increased  by 
whatever  oontribntes  to  its  stifihess.  This  re- 
sult is  in  carpentry  secured  by  increasing  or 
distributing  the  number  of  points  of  support; 
and  also  by  a  special  contrivance  of  several 
connected  pieces  of  less  size,  and  so  adjusted  as 
to  secure  a  continued  thrust  against  or  lift  upon 
the  middle  of  the  piece  to  be  stiffened.  This 
arrangement,  applied  either  below  or  above  the 
piece,  is  called  a  truss,  and  the  application  of 
it  trussing.  Since  the  neutral  axis  of  a  beam 
or  of  a  column  contributes  nothing  to  its  stiff- 
ness or  resistance  in  any  way  to  transverse 
strun,  it  may  be  removed  without  diminishing 
the  strength.  Moreover,  the  foroe  reqni^te  to 
sever  or  bend  any  bundle  of  fibres  increasing 
with  distance  of  this  from  the  axis,  it  follows 
theoretically  that  great  increase  of  strength 
will  be  secured,  with  a  given  weight  of  mate- 
.rial,  by  giving  to  this  the  hollow  cylindrical  or 
tubular  form.  This  form  more  than  any  other, 
indeed,  augments  the  strength  toward  bending 
or  orndiing  strains.  TredgtMd  finds  that  in  such 
a  cylinder,  the  inner  diameter  being  to  the  outer 
as  7  :  10,  the  strength  is  doubled ;  and  that  it 
is  greatest  when  the  diameters  are  as  6  :  11. 
A  rectangular  beam,  area  1  square  inch,  length 
1  foot,  sustained  about  2J  tons ;  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder of  like  area  of  metal  sustained  18  J^  t9ns; 
and  a  rectangular  hollow  beam,  Sj-  tons.  Ob- 
vious instances  of  gain  of  strengdi  and  light- 
ness at  the  same  time  by  conformity  to  this 
principle,  are  seen  in  the  long  bones  of  the  ver- 
tebrate animals,  especially  in  those  of  birds,  in 
the  quill  part  of  feathers,  and  in  hollow  stems, 
as  the  straw  of  wheat.  Applications  of  the 
prinoiple  in  the  arts  of  construction  have  lat- 
terly attained  to  great  importance ;  among  them 
are  the  use  of  hollow  iron  columns  in  building; 
the  tubular  bridges ;  the  cellular  structure,  as 
in  the  double  sides  of  iron  ships,  the  space  in- 
tervening being  cut  up  by  transverse  plates, 
made  both  to  bind  and  brace  between  the  two ; 
and  fluting  or  corrugation  of  metallic  sheets  or 
walls,  which  thus,  though  light,  may  have  the 
stifEhess  and  strength  of  much  thicker  ones. 
IV.  The  torsional  strength,  being  rarely  of 
importance  in  practice,  may  be  omitted. — ^It 


has  oftefi  been  observed  that  wheels,  ohaioi, 
beams,  cranes,  and  other  iron  stmctures,  after 
being  long  subjected  to.  blows  or  to  jUstinct 
jarring  during  use  or  in  any  manner,  at  length 
break,  and  apparently  witbont  adequate  cause. 
On  the  London  and  Blackwall  rulway,  cars  were 
run  by  a  stationary  engine,  by  means  of  a  wire 
cable  6i  miles  long.    This,  however  well  made, 
broke,  it  was  found,  after  a  time,  though  show- 
ing no  visible  wear  or  other  deterioration.  It  is 
known  that  by  continued  rolling,  hammering, 
or  wire-drawing,  metals  lose  their  toughness 
and  become  fragile.    It  is  asserted,  and,  ^ough 
the  question  is  yet  somewhat  in  dispute,  is 
probably  true,  that  the  tough  metal  is  fibrous 
or  laminated  m  structure,  while  the  fragile  or 
deteriorated  pieces  have  become  grammar  or 
crystalline.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  un- 
der continued  agitation  the  molecules  of  tlie 
body  undergo  a  new  arrangement,  iu  conse- 
quence of  which  its  properties  are  changed,  its 
tenacity  and  strength  dmunished.    It  has  been 
proposed  to  call  wis  condition  fatigue  of  the 
metals.    Applications  of  the  principle  are  seen 
in  the  liability  of  cannon  after  being  fired  maii; 
times  to  burst,  so  that  usually,  after  a  certain 
number  of  discharges,  pieces  are  now  condemn- 
ed and  laid  aside  ;  and  also  in  the  danger  firam 
long  use  of  breakage  in  car  wheels,  the  chains 
used  in  hoisting  from  mines,  in  axles,  &c.    In 
two  like  structures  of  very  different  sizes,  the 
larger  is  relatively  weaker  in  consequence  of  its 
increased  weight.    At  a  certain  size  a  struc- 
ture would  reach  its  0  of  strength  for  outside 
load,  and  beyond  this  would  &11  by  its  own 
weight.    This  result  must  follow  because,  while 
the  strength  of  a  structure  is  in  a  general  way 
augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  any 
certain  dimension,  the  weight  will  increase 
usually  as  the  cube  of  the  given  dimennon. 
Of  two  like  structures,  on^  having  its  corre- 
sponding dimensions  4  times  that  of  the  other, 
the  first  will  hence  have  a  theoretical  strength 
about  16  times  that  of  the  second,  but  a  weight 
about  64  times  that  of  the  second.    Heaoe,  all 
unnecessary  weight  in  the  parts  of  a  Btrnctnra 
is  a  source  of  positive  weakness;   and  in  all 
our  constructions  a  practical  limit  of  size  must 
be  reached  sooner  or  later.    Hence,  also,  it  is 
that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  effective  strength 
of  a  structure  from  the  actual  ratio  of  strengtb 
afforded  by  its  model.    And  a  like  principle 
furnishes  one    among  the    reasons  why  the 
smaller  animals  have  relatively  to  their  size  a 
greater  available  strength  than  larger  ones. — 
For  further  study  of  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  of  Barlow,  Fairbaim, 
Hodgkinson,  Tredgold,  and  Emerson  (En^ish); 
to  Tate  on  "Strength  of  Materials"  (London, 
1861);  to  the  "Eeport  of  the  Royal  Oonunis- 
noners  on  Iron"  (London,  1849) :  and  to  a  se^ 
ries  of  articles  on  "  Strength  of^  Materials,  de- 
dnced  from  the  latest  Experiments  of  Barlow, 
Hodgkinson,    &o.,"  in  the   "Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,"  Philadelphia,  commencing 
in  Nov.  1860. 
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OTKIGKLAITD.  L  Asirzs,  an  English  a.u- 
Ousceaa,  bom  at  Reydon  hall,  Suffolk,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century. .  She  was 
carefoUy  educated  onder  the  personal  superri- 
akm  of  her  fatiier,  and  at  the  age  of  16  produced 
a  poem  in  4  cantos  entitled  "  Worcester  Field, 
or  the  Cavalier,"  which  Camphell  pronounced 
the  best  -work  of  its  class  since  the  appearance 
of  Scftt's  metrical  romances.  It  vas  followed 
during  the  next  few  years  by  "Demetrius,"  a 
noyel,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  modem 
Greece;  "TheKlgrim8ofWal8inghani,"aseries 
at  tales  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Ohaucer's 
"Canterbury  Klgrims;"  "Alda,  the  British 
Captive;"  and  several  popular  historical  and 
bM^raj^ical  works  for  children.  In  1840,  in 
e(Equnction  with  her  sister  Elizabeth,  she 
eomnlenoed  the  elaborate  series  of  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,"  completed  in  1849 
in  12  vols.,  which  was  followed  by  "  Lives  of 
tite  Queens  of  Scotland"  (8  vols.,  18fi0-'69). 
Both  have  proved  very  popular,  and  the  biog- 
rsphj  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  lattor 
series,  by  Agnes  Strickland,  is  an  elaborate  at- 
teoq>t,  fonnded  on  a  variety  of  documents  not 
previously  consulted  in  detail,  to  establish  the 
innocoioe  of  that  sovereign.  In  1861  she  pub- 
lished "  lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings  of  Eng- 
land," completing,  with  her  "  Queens,"  a  con- 
tmnons  series  of  English  history.  At  various 
times  Miss  Strickland  has  been  a  contributor  of 
]ffose  and  verse  to  the  periodicals,  and  a  col- 
lection of  her  articles  has  been  reprinted  under 
the  title  of  "Historical  Scenes."  11.  Jahx 
Maboabet,  sister  of  the  preceding,  commenced 
her  literary  career  as  a  contributor  to  juvenile 
M«Tni«i«  and  religions  publications,  to  which 
ocenpation  she  devoted  herself  for  several 
years.  In  18M  she  published  "  Rome,  Regal 
and  Bepublican"  (2  vols.  6vo.).  III.  OATRABun 
Pass  (Hbs.  Tbail),  sister  of  the  preceding, 
baa  resided  for  several  years  in  Canada,  where 
her  husband,  lieut.  Trul,  of  the  21st  regiment, 
vaa  quartered,  and  has  produced  "  The  Back- 
woods of  America,"  "  The  Canadian  Cmsoes," 
and  "  A  Guide  to  Female  Emigrants."  IV. 
ScsASHAH  (Mbs.  Moodie),  another  sister,  mar- 
ried an  ofBcer  in  the  same  regiment  with  lient. 
TnO,  and  is  also  a  reddent  in  Canada.  Her 
works  c(Hnpxise  "Mark  Hurdlestone"  and 
"nan  Lindaiy,"  novels,  and  "  Roughing  it  in 
Oke  Bosh,"  a  history  of  her  personal  adventures 
ia  the  new  world. 

STBIOKLAND,  WniiAM  P.,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ieam  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Pittsburg, 
FeniL,  Aug.  It,  1809.  He  was  educated  at 
fte  Ohio  university,  Athens,  0.,  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Metho^st  Episcopal 
«i  in  Ohio  in  1882,  and  was  afterward  for 
I  years  agent  and  district  secretaiy  of  the 
rican  Bible  society.  In  1866  he  removed 
tB  Heir  York,  where  he  has  been  eng^ed  in 
Btoaaij  labor,  mostly  in  connection  wiui  the 
Tttlindint  book  concern.  He  is  now  (Jan. 
IMS)  chaplain  of  tiie  48th  New  York  regiment, 
atatianed  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C>   His     '    ' 


publications  are:  "History  of  the  American 
Bible  Society"  (New  York,  1849;  new  ed., 
18fi6) ;  "  History  of  Methodist  Missions"  (1860) ; 
"  Genius  and  Mission  of  Methodinn"  (1861) ; 
"  Christianity  Demonstrated  "  (1863) ;  "  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  James  B.  Philey"  (1868) ;  "A  Trea- 
tise on  Biblical  Literature"  (1868) ;  "  The  Light 
of  the  Temple,"  a  masonic  work  (Cincinnati, 
1864);  "The  Astrologer  of  Chaldea"  (Cincin- 
nati, 1868) ;  "  Pioneers  of  the  West"  (New 
York,  1866);  "Life  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbn- 
ry  (Pioneer  Bishop)"  (1868);  "Life  of  Jacob 
Grober"  (1869);  and  "Old  Mackmaw"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1860). 

STRONG,  Oaixb,  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  9, 1746,  died 
there,  Nov.  7, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1764,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1772.  During  the  revolution 
he  was  a  member  of  Uie  general  court  or  legis- 
lature and  of  the  Northampton  committee  of 
safety.  For  nearly  26  years  after  1776  he  was 
comity  attorney,  in  1779  was  a  member  of  the 
state  constitutional  convention,  and  la  1780  of 
the  state  council,  and  several  times  represented 
his  coonty  in  the  state  senate.  In  1787  he  was 
elected  to  the  convention  for  framing  a  national 
constitution,  but  was  obliged  by  sickness  in  his 
&mily  to  return  home  before  the  completion 
of  its  labors;  and  in  1789  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  first  U.  S.  senators  from  Massachu- 
setts, was  reelected  in  1798,  and  resigned  in 
1796.  From  1800  to  1807  he  was  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  again  from  1812  to  1816. 
As  a  federalist  he  was  opposed  to  the  war  with 
England,  and  his  conduct  during  the  war  was 
the  subject  of  severe  animadversion  by  his  po- 
litical opponents.  When  requisition  was  made 
upon  hun  for  troops,  he,  in  common  with  the 
whole  federal  party  of  New  England,  denied 
the  right  of  the  president  upon  constitutional 
grounds,  and  stood  aloof  from  the  contest,  until 
what  seemed  to  be  a  retaliatory  act  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  withdrawing  nearly  all  the  troops 
from  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  actual 
presence  of  the  enemy,  rendered  it  imperative 
that  he  should  make  every  effort  for  the  defence 
of  the  state.  The  constitution  specified  three 
cases  in  which  the  president  could  call  upon  a 
state  for  the  militia,  viz. :  to  execute  the  laws, 
to  suppress  insurrection,  and  to  repel  invasion. 
A  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  governor  as  to  which  was  to  de- 
cide that  either  of  these  exigencies  ezlBted. 
There  had  then  been  no  iudicial  decision  on 
tiie  subject,  and  the  opimon  of  the  supreme 
court  was  asked  on  the  questions  whether  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  states  had  a  right 
to  judge  of  the  exigency,  and  whether,  when 
either  of  the  three  exigencies  did  exist,  the 
militia  could  be  lawfully  commanded  by  any 
ofiicer  but  of  the  militia.    An  answer  to  these 

fnestions  was  returned,  signed  by  Theophilus 
'arsons,  Samuel  Bewail,  and  Isaac  Parker,  sna- 
t^ing  the  governor  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  constitution.     Bnt  althongh  Gov.  Strong 
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so  emphatically  declined  answering  calls  which 
he  considered  unconstitational,  he  was  readjr 
to  adopt  every  measore  which  the  safety  of  the 
state  demanded,  and  to  accede  to  all  requests 
which  he  considered  within  the  limits  of 
his  oonstitational  obligations;  and  the  state 
thronghont  the  war  was  amply  defended,  so 
that  no  evil  resulted  fh>m  the  difference  be- 
tween the  state  and  national  anthorities. 

8TR0KO,  Jaiiss,  an  American  theolo^cal 
writer,  born  in  New  York,  Aug.  14,  1822.  He 
was  graduated  attheWesleyan  nniversity,  Mid- 
dletown,  Oonn.,  in  1844.  In  1862  he  pnbUshed 
a  "  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  Gospels," 
and  in  1854  a  "  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels" 
OQ  a  similar  plan,  and  also  an  abridgment  of 
tbe  forms  and  questions  upon  it.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  brief  manuals  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew grammar,  an  outline  of  theology,  and  an 
"Appeal  to  Sunday  School  Efforts;"  and  of 
various  articles,  chiefly  on  biblical  topics,  in  the 
"Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  and  a  series  of 
communications  in  the  "Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,"  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  edu- 
cation, which  elicited  much  controversy.  He 
has  been  for  several  years  engaged,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rev.  Dr.  McOlintock,  on  an  ex- 
tensive "  Oyclopsdia  of  Biblical,  Theological, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,"  which  is  now 
(Feb.  1868)  nearly  ready  for  publication.  In 
1666  he  received,  although  a  layman,  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity. In  1868  he  became  professor  of  bibli- 
cal literature  and  acting  president  of  the  Troy 
university,  N.  T.,  which  position  he  resigned 
in  Deo.  1861. 

8TR0NTIA,  or  Stroktiak,  an  alkaline  earth, 
of  which  strontium  is  the  metallic  base,  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  SrO,  chemical  equiva- 
lent 62,  obtained  from  its  nitrate  by  ignition. 
It  was  first  distinguished  from  barytes  by  Dr. 
Hope  in  1792,  and  was  named  by  him  from 
Strontian,  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  where  the 
mineral  compound  cont^ning  it  was  found. 
Pure  strontia  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  barytes  from  its  corresponding  salts.  It  is  a 
grayish  white,  porous  substance,  infusible,  not 
volatile,  of  alkaline  reaction,  and  having  an 
acrid,  burning  taste.  It  slakes  like  lime,  and 
dissolves  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water  or  60  parts 
of  cold  water.  It  resembles  barytes,  but  its 
salts  are  not  poisonous  like  those  of  the  latter 
Bubstance.  Oombined  with  carbonic  acid,  it 
fbrms  the  mineral  strontianite,  which  occurs 
in  Scotland  in  veins  traversing  gneiss  along  with 
galena  and  heavy  spar.  It  consists  of  s^ntia 
70.19  and  carbonic  acid  29.81  per  cent.  It  is 
of  light  shades  of  yellow  or  green,  gray,  or 
white,  more  or  less  transparent ;  lustre  vitre- 
ous; hardness  8.6  to4;  specific  gravity  8.606  to 
8.718.  Its  chief  interest  is  in  its  property  of 
communicating  a  reddish  tinge  to  flione.  In 
the  United  States  the  mineral  occurs  at  Sdioha- 
rie  and  at  Warwick,  Orange  co.,  and  at  several 
looalities  in  Jefferson  co.,  K.  T.  Strontia  also 
OOOOTB  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming 


the  mineral  oelestine  or  snlphate  of  strontia, 
which  consists  of  strontia  66.4  and  sulphnrio 
acid  48.6  per  cent.  This  is  of  vitreous  lustie, 
white  or  faintly  bluish  or  reddish,  and  more  or 
less  transparent;  hardness  8  to  8|;  specifie 
grravity  8.96.  Its  crystals  are  modified  formsof 
tiie  right  rhombic  prism,  and  are  found  in  great 
perfection  and  of  large  size  on  Drummoad's 
island,  Lake  Huron. — ^The  nitrate  is  the  only 
strontia  compound  of  importance.  It  is  the  in- 
gredient used  in  fireworks  for  giving  a  crimson 
color  to  the  flames,  and  is  prepared  by  convert- 
ing the  native  snlphate  into  the  snlphuret  by 
heating  it  mixed  with  ohareoal  in  a  cmdble, 
and  decomposing  the  snlphuret,  dissolved  in 
water,  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Colorless  trans- 
parent crystals  of  slender  octahedral  form  sep- 
arate on  the  evaporation  of  the  neutral  oxacid 
solution.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  bat 
dissolves  in  6  parts  of  cold  and  one  half  part 
of  boiling  water.  A  beautiful  exhibition  of 
red  fire  is  prepared  by  treating  bibolous  paper 
with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and,  after 
washing  out  all  the  tree  acid  and  diyiDg,  aata- 
rating  it  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  stroa- 
tia  or  dbloride  of  strontium.  The  chloride  ia 
prepared  by  using  hydrochloric  instead  of  ni- 
tric acid  in  decomposing  the  sulphnret  A 
mixture  that  deflagrates  with  a  magnificent  red 
color,  but  which  is  very  dangerous  to  make 
and  to  keep,  is  prepared  of  40  parts  of  nitiate 
of  strontia,  6  of  chlorate  of  potash,  18  of 
sulphur,  and  4  of  snlphuret  of  antimony.  Iti 
spontaneous  explosion  has  been  the  cause  of 
some  frif^tful  accidents. — Strontium,  the  me- 
tallic base,  was  first  isolated  by  Davy  in  1807, 
but  was  first  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  Ban- 
sen  and  Matthiessen  in  1866.  It  is  a  m^eable 
metal,  of  pale  yellow  color,  and  burns  in  tlie 
air  with  a  yellowish  flame  emitting  sparks. 

STROPHE  (Gr.,  from  arpf<f>a,  to  turn  round), 
a  division  of  the  Greek  cnoral  ode,  moch  the 
same  as  a  stanza.  Opposed  to  it  is  the  snti- 
strophe.  The  chorus  recited  these  variona 
parts  of  the  poem  with  their  faces  toward  the 
different  sides  of  the  theatre,  and  turned  to  the 
one  or  the  other  side  as  they  began  the  respeo- 
tive  divisions ;  hence  the  name. 
•  STRUENSEE,  Kam,  Auodbt  von,  a  GennsB 
stiU«8man  and  author,  bom  in  Halle,  Aug.  18, 
1786,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct  17,  1804.  He  was 
educated  at  the  orphan  house  and  the  nniver- 
sity  of  Hidle,  and  in  1766  waa  appointed  a  leo- 
tnrer  on  mathematics  and  Hebrew  at  Halle,  sni 
the  ne:(t  year  professor  at  the  military  academy 
of  Liegnitz.  In  1769  he  waa  called  by  bis 
brother  Count  Struensee  to  Copenhagen  to 
take  chaise  of  the  finances  of  the  Danish  Idpg- 
dom,  and  on  his  brother'a  down&U  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  abort  time,  but  was  aoon  released, 
returned  to  Prussia,  and  retired  to  his  countiy 
seat  at  Alzenan  in  Silesia.  In  1782  he  was 
made  councillor  of  finances  and  director  d 
maritime  trade  at  Berlin,  and  distingaisbed 
himself  by  measuree  whidi  greatly  inoreased 
the  trade  of  Prussia.    In  1789  he  was  ennobled 
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'  <lte  name  ofVon  Esrlgbaoh,  and  in  1701 

riinted  minister  of  state,  and  president  of 
board  of  exoise,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death.     He  pnblished  several  valoable  works 
OB  militarj  aoience,  i>oliticaI   economy,  and 
oommeroe. — Josujm  Fbikobioh,  count,  a  Dan- 
idi  atateaman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Halle,  Ang.  6,  17S7,  executed  at  Oopen- 
hagen,  April  88, 1778.  His  early  edacation  was 
aeqnil:^ed  in  Francke's  orphan  house,  and  he 
abidied  medidne  at  the  imivermty  of  Halle,  re- 
Mtring  lus  diploma  in  1767.    He  was  soon 
after  appointed  pnblio  physician  at  Altona,  and 
in  1768  was  employed  to  attend  Christian  YII. 
of  Denmark  in  his  tour  through  Germany, 
n«noe,  and  £ngland.    His  agreeable  and  in- 
ainoating  manners  won  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  and  he  was  a  ready  companion  in  hia 
proffigacy.     With   consummate   address,   he 
gained  tJie  good  will  of  the  queen  (Caroline 
MariHa,  sister  of  George  HI.  of  England),  who 
was  at  first  prejudiced  against  him,  and  for 
nearly  8  years  he  was  the  actual  ruler  of  Den- 
nwk.    In  1770  he  was  intmsted  with  the  phys- 
ical edneation  of  the  crown  prince,  afterward 
IVederic  YI.,  and  soon  after  caused  the  king 
to  deprive  Count  Bemstorff  of  his  seat  in  the 
eomual  of  state,  and  appoint  Oonnt  Rantzau- 
Aachbafih  in  his  place.    He  obtained  the  re- 
call from  France  of  hia  profligate  friend  Ene- 
wold  Ton  Brandt,  who  had  been  banished  some 
years  before,  and  through  him  he  accomplished 
many  <rf  his  purposes.    The  king  gave  himself 
op  to  Ticioiia  indulgence,  and  two  parties  strove 
to  obtain  the  power,  the  party  of  the  queen 
dowager  led  by  Count  Bemstorff,   and  the 
party  of  the  queen  led  by  Strnensee.    The  lat- 
ter triomphed,  and  Strnensee  was  appointed 
mime  minister  with  almost  unlimited  powers. 
He  soon  persuaded  the  king  to  dissolve  the 
eooneil  m  state,  and  to  institute  in  its  place 
the  oonunisaon  of  conference,  composed  of  his 
own  ereatores.     Iliis  measure,  though  con- 
Ihming  his  power  at  the  time,  brought  great 
o&Doa  on  Strnensee,  as  subverting,  through 
the  mSnenoe  of  a  foreigner,  the  Danish  consti- 
tutioii,  and  depriving   the  nobility  of  their 
hereditary  power.    Count  Santzau,  who  had 
been  promoted  by  his  influence,  being  deprived 
by  thia  act  of  office,  went  over  to  the  party  of 
ih»  qneen  dowager,  and  became  one  of  his  bit- 
oiemies.    The  finances  of  the  country 
in  a  bad  condition,  and  by  ii\judicious 
area  of  taxation  he  increased  the  pubtio 
hnatJBty  to  hia  administration.    Scandals  were 
ejtmlafed  in  regard  to  his  relations  with  the 
,  and  he  anppreased  them  by  silendug 
■Bk    The  ^uiy  of  the  queen  dowager, 
/  hostile  to  him,  sought  an  opportunity 
«f  datooying  him,  and  the  partial  fiolnre  of  hia 
'  Bsetoal  powers,  overtasked  by  his  labors 
.  b  UoeDtionsneas,  soon  ftimidlied  it.    The 
I  Ibfoed  by  the  queen  dowager  and  her 
to  sign  an  oi^er  for  the  arrest  of 
I  and  his  brother,  whom  he  had  made 
of  Joatioe^  Brandt,  Queen  Caroliae 


Matilda,  and  all  their  adherents,  which  was 
accomplished  Jan.  16,  1772.  Strnensee  and 
Brandt  were  tried  by  a  special  commission,  and 
sentenced  to  decapitation,  their  right  hands  to 
be  cut  off,  their  bodies  quartered  and  broken 
on  the  wheel,  and  their  heads  and  hands  to  be 
stuck  upon  a  pole.  This  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect  in  all  its  details.  During  his  im- 
prisonment Strnensee  professed  penitence  and 
conversion  from  sceptioinn  to  Christianity,  and 
made  a  written  confession  of  his  errors  and 
crimes. 

STRIJTT,  JosBFH,  an  English  antiquary  and 
artist,  bom  in  Springfield,  Essex,  Oct.  27, 1742, 
died  in  London,  Oct.  16,  1802.  At  14  years  of 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  Ryland,  the  engra- 
ver, and  he  sut»equently  studied  oil  pfdnting  at 
the  royal  academy,  although  he  never  aooom- 
plished  much  in  that  line.  A  taste  for  antiqui- 
ties led  him  to  pass  much  time  in  the  reading 
room  of  the  British  museum,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  rare  manuscripts  resulted  in  the 
naration  of  his  first  work,  "  The  Begal  and 
asiastical  Antiquities  of  England,  containing 
the  Bepresentations  of  the  English  Monarcha 
from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Henry  YHI." 
(4to.,  1778).  His  remaining  works  comprise 
"  Herds- Angel-Cynnan,  or  a  Complete  Yiew  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Arms,  Habits,  &o.,  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  England  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons"  (3  vols.  4to.,  1774^'6);  "Chronicle 
of  England"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1777-'8),  intended 
to  comprise  6  vols.,  but  which  from  want  of 
enoonragement  he  terminated  with  the  Nor- 
man conquest;  "Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Engravers"  (3  vols.  4to.,  1786-'6);  "Complete 
Yiew  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of 
England,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Sax- 
ons" (2  vols.,  l796-'9);  and  "The  Sports  and 
Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England"  (4to.,  1801), 
a  popular  work,  and  well  knoVn  by  Hone's 
edition  (8vo.,  1880).  He  left,  beside  some  mis- 
cellaneous pieces,  a  fragment  of  a  romance  enti- 
tied  "Queen  Hoo  HaU,"  which,  at  the' request 
of  Murray  the  publisher,  was  completed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  1808.  Strntt  also  engraved  a 
series  of  plates  illustrating  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  and  a  number  of  single  works.  He 
died  in  poverty. 

STRUYE,  Fbixdbioh  Geobo  Wii.hblh  von, 
a  Russian  astronomer,  bom  in  Altona,  April  16, 
1798.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Dorpat,  and  in  1818  was  attached  to  the  obser- 
vatory of  that  city,  of  which  he  became  direct- 
or in  1817.  In  1889  he  was  made  director  of 
the  niagnificent  observatory  of  Pulkowa,  which 
position  he  still  retains,  and  was  not  long  after 
made  councillor  of  state.  He  has  confined 
his  labors  as  an  astronomer  principally  to 
the  observation  of  fixed  and  double  stars,  and 
has  made  large  additions  to  the  knowledge  of 
these  bodies.  He  has  also  been  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  labors  connected  more  or  less  inti- 
mately with  astrononucal  science,  snoh  as  the 
triangnlation  of  Livonia,  jneasuring  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  the  Baltio  provinces,  meas- 
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nring  an  aro  of  the  meridian  between  Swe- 
den and  Boathem  Bnssia,  the  observation  of 
the  eclipses  of  1842  and  1861,  Ao.  His  most 
important  works  are:  Obtenationei  Dorpa- 
tetuet  (8  vols.,  Dorpat,  1817-'89) ;  Catalog 
Jfovut  Stellarvm  Dvflieium  (Dorpat,  1887); 
St^^rvm  DupUeium  Mentura  Mierometriea 
(St.  Petersburg,  182ir);  J^tude*  cCattronomit 
stellaira  »ur  la  vote  laetSe  at  la  iittamee  det 
itoilet  Axa  (St.  Petersburg,  1847) ;  and  StO- 
larum  ihxirum  imprimU  ffupUeivm  et  MvUi' 
plieium  PoiiUones  Media  pro  Epoeha  1880,  Ac. 
(fol.,  St.  Petersburg,  1862).  He  has  contributed 
much  to  the  "Transactions"  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  of  St.  Petersburg. — Otto  Vn.Hcrjf,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  May  7,  1819.  Educated 
under  his  father's  direction,  and  now  second 
astronomer  at  Pnlkowa,  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  nnmerous  aatronomical  disooveries. 
Including  over  600  new  doable  stars  and  a  satel- 
lite of  Uranus,  and  by  some  interesting  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  ring  of  Saturn.  He 
baa  published  narratives  of  two  chronometrio 
oxpeditions  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Rus- 
sian govenunent,  and  obeervationB  on  Biela's 

comet. 

STRUYE,  Geobo  Adah;  a  Ckrman  jurist, 
bom  in  Magdeburg,  Sept.  26, 1619,  died  in  Jena, 
Deo.  18, 1692.  He  studied  law  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Jena  and  Helmstedt,  and  in  1646  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  law  in  the  former,  and  m 
1648  assessor  to  the  high  court  of  the  circle 
of  Saxony.  In  1667  he  was  appointed  privy 
councillor  to  the  duke  of  Weimar,  and  was 
selected  as  his  advocate  in  the  case  of  the  suc- 
oesnon  to  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  In 
1674  he  returned  to  Jena  as  professor  of  canon 
law  and  ordinariui  of  the  judicial  college,  and 
in  1880  was  appointed  president  of  the  re- 
gency at  Jenaj  the  doke  being  a  minor.  He 
published  13  elaborate  treatises  on  law,  of 
which  tlie  most  important  are :  Syntagma  June 
FmdalU  (Jena,  1658);  St/ntaffmata  JurUprvr- 
denMa  Oivilit  iX^H);  and  Juritprudentia  So- 
mano-Oermantea  ForenMit  (1670). — BtTREHABD 
GoTTHELF,  a  German  Jurist,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Weimar.lMay  26,  1671,  died  in 
Jena,  May  24, 1738.  He  studied  at  Jena  and 
various  other  German  and  Dutch  universities, 
and  in  1692  engaged  at  Jena  with  one  of  his 
brothers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  which  they  soon  beggared  themselves. 
He  afterward  devoted  himself  for  two  years  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of 
Tauler  and  Aradt,  and  in  1697  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  library  of  the  university  of  Jena. 
In  1704  he  succeeded  Schubart  as  professor  of 
history,  and  in  1712  was  appointed  by  the  uni- 
versity historiographer  and  councillor,  and  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  law.  In  1717  he  was 
appointed  privy  councillor  by  the  reigning 
pnnoe  of  Burenth,  and  in  1780  by  the  Siaxon 
court.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  to 
reduce  statistics  to  a  system.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  numerous  works  is  his  Corpvt 
Juris  00nttttm  (Jena,  1748). 


STBirVE,  Ototav  toh,  a  German  writer  and 
politician,  born  in  Livonia  ia  1806.  He  studied 
law  at  the  German  universities,  was  for  some 
time  secretary  of  the  embassy  of  Oldenboig  at 
Frankfort,  and  soon  after  settled  as  a  lawyer  at 
Mannheim  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  where 
he  made  himself  known  as  a  liberal  joninalist, 
as  a  speaker  hi  political  meetings,  and  as  a  phre- 
nolo^t.  In  1848  he  made  two  fruitLesB  in- 
surrectionary attempts  to  introduce  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  into  Baden,  ana  after 
the  first  failure  retired  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  published  with  £.  Heinzen  a  "Flan  for 
Bevolntaonizing  and  Repnblicanizing  Germa- 
ny." The  second  attempt  ended  with  a  de- 
feat at  Staufen.  B^g  arrested  on  Sept  26, 
he  was  sentenced  on  March  80, 1849,  to  im- 
prisonment for  life.  He  was  however  on  May 
24  liberated  by  the  success  of  the  revolution, 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly of  Baden,  in  which  he  was  the  prindpal 
leader  of  the  republican  party.  After  the  m- 
solution  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  the 
anppression  of  the  revolution  he  went  to  Switz- 
erumd,  which  he  was  soon  forced  to  leave.  Be 
then  went  to  England,  and  in  1861  came  to  tlie 
United  States,  where  he  first  commenced  tiie 
publication  of  a  political  weekly  journal  {Dtr 
Zuiehaver),  and  after  its  discontinuance  devoted 
himself  to  the  compilation  of  a  universal  histo- 
ry of  the  world.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil 
war  in  the  United  States  in  1801  he  entered  the 
ranks  as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  soon  eleoted 
captain  in  the  8th  regiment  New  York  volnn- 
teers.  Beside  several  works  on  phrenology,  be 
has  published  Das  iffentliche  Becht  ia  Deut- 
Khen  Bundet  (2  vols.,  Mannheim,  1846);  Syt- 
tern  der  StaaUms»en»ekaften  (4  vols.,  Frankfort, 
1847-'8) ;  Geiehiehte  der  drei  Volkterhebungoi 
t»  .£«{«»  (Bonn,  1849) ;  WeltgeiehuJUe  (iyo]s., 
New  York,  1854-'8);  and  Bat  JSewlutim 
Zeitdlter  (New  York,  1859-'60). 

STRYCHNIA,  or  SrEYOHimrB,  a  poisonous 
alkaloid  obtained  from  several  species  of  plants 
of  the  genus  etrydnoi.  (See  Nux  VomoA.) 
It  was  discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier  and 
Oarenton  in  the  nux  vomica  and  bean  of  St 
Ignatius,  to  the  amount  of  0.4  per  cent,  in  the 
former,  and  1.2  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  The 
S.  timti  affbrda  it  most  readily  and  of  the 
purest  quality,  but  this  species  is  too  rare  to  be 
of  practical  importance;  and  the  bean  of  6t 
Ignatius  for  a  similar  reason  is  little  employed 
compared  with  the  nux  vomica.  Several  meth- 
ods ere  adopted  for  reducing  the  seeds  to  pow- 
der before  extracting  the  alkaloid.  They  are 
rasped  with  a  file,  or  softened  by  steam,  then 
diced  and  groimd  when  dry ;  or,  as  practised 
by  the  large  manufacturers,  the  whole  seeds 
are  macerated  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
Bteam  is  passed  through  them  in  a  covered  vat 
lined  witii  lead.  They  are  then  ground,  and 
tiie  pulp  is  lixiviated  or  expressed.  If  ^"'^ 
water  uone  is  used,  the  strychnia  is  obtuned 
as  an  i^asurate,  and  if  it  is  aoidolated  with 
Bolphuno  or  hydioofalorio  aoid,  thw  as  a  salt 
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«f  fliese  aisida.  After  the  inftuion  is  conoen> 
trated,  the  salt  is  decomposed  hj  adding  lime, 
and  the  stryohnia  falls  witii  the  excess  of  lime 
and  imparities.  These  being  separated,  boiling 
alcohol  dissolves  the  stryclmia,  and  hy  evapo- 
ration  tiiis  is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  may 
be  porified  and  decolored  by  redissolving  and 
eryatalllzing  several  times,  or  by  converting 
into  a  sali»iate  with  snlphnric  acid,  then  de- 
eolorizing  with  animal  charcoal,  and  recover- 
ing the  stryohnia  by  decomposing  the  salt  with 
■mmonia.  The  alkali  bracia  accompanies  the 
atrydmia,  and  may  be  almost  entirely  removed 
in  tlie  repeated  treatment  with  tJcohol,  ia 
which  when  cold  bracia  is  much  more  solable 
than  strychnia.  Their  medicinal  properties 
are  very  similar,  bat  mnoh  less  strongly  ii><>^^^ 
in  bmcia.  When  strychnia  is  rapidly  crystal- 
fizad  from  its  solution,  it  is  a  white  granolsr 
powder ;  but  if  time  be  given  it  crystallizes  in 
oetahedrons  or  qnadrilateral  prisms.  lOcro- 
•eopic  crystals  were  observed  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
BeMe  of  Philadelphia  on  evaporating  single 
draps  of  water  npon  a  slip  of  glass,  when  Uie 
qnantity  present  could  not  exceed  rre^vim  ^^  '^ 
grain  in  weight.  Some  of  the  crystals  appeared 
dncnlar,  others  stellate  and  scalloped,  inter- 
Bun^ed  with  dentsted  crosslets.  His  paper 
vpaa  strychnia  in  the  "  American  Joarnal  of 
the  Hedioal  Sciences,"  for  Oct.  1861,  presents 
moofa  valosble  information  npon  this  anbstance 
and  tiie  means  of  detecting  its  presence,  and  is 
die  aathority  for  what  foUoics  respecting  the 
BMtbodB  of  detecting  it  Strychnia  is  an  in- 
tauehr  bitter  snbstanoe,  one  grain,  according 
to  Dr.'  Reese,  dissolved  in  36  gallons  of  water, 
eommnnicating  a  perceptible  taste  when  the 
Booth  is  forcibly  rinsed  with  the  water.  It  is 
wttliont  odor,  and  nndergoes  no  change  in  the 
air.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  is  not  volatile,  bat  melts 
Eke  a  resin,  and  is  soon  decomposed.  It  dis- 
aolT«8  in  the  volatile  oils  and  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, bat  scarcely  at  all  in  water,  ether,  or  ab- 
•olnte  alcohol.  Its  composition,  according  to 
liebig,  is  represented  by  the  formnla  Ni  0«  Hn 
0«,  tat  other  anthorities  give  very  different 
proportions  of  these  elements.  The  salts  of 
flirydiaia  when  in  solntion  are  decomposed  by 
tfco  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  and  by  tannic 
aeid. — ^The  effects  of  strychnia  upon  the  animal 
■ystem  are  very  Remarkable.  It  is  one  of  the 
■MMt  active  and  deadly  poisons  known.  One 
aizth  of  a  grain  of  the  pore  alkali  has  been 
known  to  Idll  a  dog  in  half  a  minnte,  and  less 
a  grain  womd  probably  destroy  hnman 
The  strength  of  the  commercial  article  is, 
rever,  very  variable.  The  poison  acts  alike 
wbtetber  applied  externally  to  a  fresh  wound 
•r  iqected  into  the  veins,  and  its  effects  are 
•oomamcated  by  injecting  the  blood  of  an  ani- 
■d  under  its  influence  Into  the  veins  of  ta- 
•Oar;  they  are  exhibited  by  oonvalsions  soon 
twiiiiiiwIiiiH  in  death.  Yarioos  antidotes  have 
fean  propoaed,  bat  in  cases  of  poisoning  there 
ma.  ranly  be  time  for  thdr  exhibition.  0am- 
flMr  taken  internally  is  said  to  correct  the 


poisonons  effects,  and  chloroform  is  probably 
still  more  eCBcacions.  Ooninm  is  the  most  ex- 
act antidotal  or  antagonistic  remedy.  A  case 
is  reported  of  a  boy  in  Oortiand  co.,  N.  T.,  who 
took  abont  two  grains  of  strychnia  in  mistake 
for  morphia,  and  was  soon  after  seized  with 
violent  tetanic  spamns,  locked  jaw,  &o.  Chlo- 
roform was  administered  freely,  by  inhalation 
and  ^>plioation  along  the  spine,  and  in  10  min- 
utes the  patient  became  perfeotiy  quiet  under 
its  influence.  On  withdrawing  it  the  spasms 
returned;  bat  by  keeping  him  under  the  effects 
of  the  ansssthetio  4^  nours,  the  poison  was  ab- 
sorbed and  the  boy  recovered.  As  a  medicine 
strychnia  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
nux  vomica,  and  is  introduced  into  the  system 
either  by  application  to  a  fresh  wound,  injec- 
tion into  the  veins,  or  by  taking  it  internally  in 
pflls  or  in  solution  in  acidulated  water.  The 
pills  commonly  contain  from  f\  to  ^  of  a  gndn 
each,  and  after  the  first  dose  the  others  are 
regulated  according  to  the  observed  effects,  the 
strength  of  the  medicine  being  always  unow- 
tain.  Stryohnia  is  the  most  useful  remedy 
against  mnscnlar  debility  and  simple  paralysis, 
and  for  constipation  arising  from  debility  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels. — ^The  pres- 
ence of  strychnia,  even  in  inconceivably  small 
quantities,  is  indicated  by  several  curious  and 
most  satis&ctory  tests.  The  chief  of  these, 
called  the  color  test,  depends  on  the  proper- 
ty, peculiar  to  strydmia,  of  exhibiting  a  bean- 
tiful  play  of  colors  when,  in  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  add,  it  is  brought  in  contact  with 
certain  oxicUzLog  bodies,  such  as  the  perox- 
ides of  lead  and  manganese,  bichromate  of 
potash,  ferridoyanide  of  potassium  (red  prns- 
siate),  and  permanganate  of  potash.  When  a 
small  fragment  of  strychnia  on  a  white  plate 
is  moistened  with  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  either  one  of  these  bodies  is  stirred  in 
contact  with  it,  a  rich  violet  blue  color  appears, 
which  very  soon  changes  to  a  mulberry  |ar- 
ple,  and  afterward  to  light  red.  Dr.  Beese  is 
positive  that  the  reactions  of  some  other  sub- 
stances cited  as  resembling  those  of  strychnia 
under  these  circumstances  are  in  reality  differ- 
ent when  the  experiment  is  carefully  made. 
So  delicate  is  this  test,  that  he  succeeded  in  de- 
tecting by  it  the  presence  of  strychnia  in  pure 
solutions  containing  only  fr^.tm  of  the  alka- 
loid. In  mixtures,  such  as  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  containing  organic  substances,  it  is 
readily  discovered  when  present  in  proportion 
equal  to  ji^  of  a  grain  to  a  pint  of  the  mixture, 
this  beii^  first  reduced  to  a  small  bulk  by 
ev«>oration.  A  drop  of  the  matter  to  be  test- 
ed IS  very  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
temperature  too  low  for  thb  strychnia  to  be 
decomposed,  upon  a  dean  white  porcelain  sur- 
face. A  drop  of  pure  and  strong  sulphuric 
add,  taken  out  of  tiie  bottle  on  the  end  of  a 
finely  pointed  glass  rod,  is  then  placed  near  to 
the  dry  spot  on  the  porcelain,  and  a  little  of  it 
is  to  be  drawn  along  in  contact  with  the  spot. 
Then  a  very  smaU  crystal  of  the  bichromate  of 
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potash,  or,  better,  of  the  ferridoyanide  of  pctas- 
anm,  is  to  be  i&oved  once  or  twice  over  the 
moistened  spot,  when  the  chsracteristio  reao- 
tionB  will  be  obserred  in  case  of  the  presence 
of  strychnia.  Instead  of  nsing  an  oxidiang 
body.  Dr.  Letheby  brings  ont  tiio  blue  color 
from  the  spot  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  piece 
of  platinum  foil,  and  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  connecting  the  foil  with  the  positive 
pole  of  a  ungle  cell  of  Grove's  or  Smee's  bat- 
tery, and  the  acid  with  the  negative  pole, 
litis  metiiod  is  not  found  so  satisfactory  by 
Dr.  Reese,  for  several  reasons,  as  that  abeady 
given.  Both  of  them  fail  when  morphia  in 
equal  or  larger  quantities  than  the  strychnia 
has  been  added  to  the  mixture  of  organic  sub- 
stances. Another  method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  strychnia  is  by  what  is  known  as 
the  frog  test.  If  the  body  and  hind  legs  of  a 
firog  are  immersed  in  a  strychnia  solution,  te- 
tanic spasms  ensue  on  the  absorption  of  an 
exceedingly  small  portion  of  the  poison;  the 
same  effect  follows  the  iz^eotion  of  a  few  drops 
through  the  oesophagus,  or  into  the  tissue  of  the 
thorax  or  abdomen.  The  smallest  sized  frogs 
should  be  selected,  not  more  than  1^  inches 
long  or  of  60  grains  weight.  A  frog  weighing 
29  grains  treated  for  half  an  hour  by  the 
first  method,  in  a  solution  containing  one  grain 
of  Btrydinia  to  8  gallons  of  water  (each  drop 
consequently  representing  ^3,?,,,  of  a  grain), 
exhibited  decided  convulsions  and  suddenly 
died.  This  test,  in  connection  with  the  color 
test  and  the  extreme  bitterness  of  strychnia  so- 
lutions, is  regarded  as  abundantly  sufScient  to 
determine  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid.  The 
frog  test  is  particularly  valuable  because  it  is 
scarcely  affected,  if  at  all,  by  the  presence  of 
morphia. 

STRYPE,  John,  an  English  divine  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  London,  Nov.  12, 1648,  died  Dec. 
18, 1787.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school 
and  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1669  became  minister 
of  Low  Leyton  in  Essex,  where  he  continued 
nntil  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death.  His 
principal  works  are :  "  Memorials  of  the  most 
renowned  Father  in  God,  Thomas  Oranmer, 
sometime   Lord  Archbishop  of   Canterbury" 

gl.,  1604):  "The  Life  of  the  Learned  Sir 
omas  Smith"  (8vo.,  1698)  ;  "Historical  Col- 
lections relating  to  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Bishop 
Aylmer"  (8vo.,  1701);  "Annals  of  the  Beforma- 
tion"  (4  vols,  fol.,  1709-'81);  and  "Eocleriasti- 
oal  Memoirs"  (3  vols,  fol.,  1721).  He  publish- 
ed an  edition  of  Stow's  "  Survey  of  London" 
(2  vols,  fol.,  1720),  though  Stow's  matter  was 
but  little  more  tban  a  nucleus  for  his  own 
accumulations  in  antiquarian  research.  His 
works  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  (29  vols.  Svo., 
1822-'8),  affording  very  valuable  documents  for 
the  eooleedastical  history  of  England. 

STTTABT,  the  name  of  a  royal  family  of 
Scotland  and  England.  The  on^  of  the 
family  is  involved  in  some  obscurity ;  but  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Fleanchus,  son  of  Banquo, 
on  the  murder  of  his  father  by  Macbeth,  fled 


into  Wales  in  1065,  where  he  married  a  daaglh 
ter  of  a  chief  named  Griffithar  IJewellyn ;  tiie 
son  of  Fleanchus,  Walter  I.  (died  1118),  retam- 
ed  to  Scotland,  and  became  steward  of  the 
household  of  Malcolm  III.,  which  office  vgs 
made  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  from  which 
the  surname  Stuart  was  derived.    Walter  wu 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alan,  he  by  another  Walter, 
8d  high  steward,  and  he  by  Alexander,  who  in 
1199  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes,  and 
left  his  office  to  his  son  Walter  UL,  who  con- 
spired against  King  Alexander  H.,  and  was  sob- 
sequently  poisoned  by  his- wife  Alda  of  Dembe. 
Walter's  son  and  successor  Alexander  was  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Alexander  HI.  His  son 
James  was  regent  aft«r  the  death  of  that  king, 
and  died  in  1309.  Walter  IH.,  who  succeeded  Ma 
father,  married  Maijory,  daughter  of  Bobert 
Bruce,  in  1316,  upon  whom,  in  failure  of  the  birth 
of  an  heir  male  to  her  father,  the  crown  was 
settled  by  act  of  parliament  at  Ayr,  April  26, 
1816.    Maijory  died  in  giving  birth  to  Robeit, 
afterward  Robert  II.  of  Scotland ;  but  David 
II.,  son  of  Robert  Bruce  by  a  second  marriage, 
came  to  the  throne  in  1824  as  a  minor,  uid 
after  a  snccession  of  regencies  Robert  th« 
Stewart,  in  coz^unction  -witb.  the  earl  of  Moray, 
became  regent  in  1384,  having  already  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Halidon,  when, 
uiongh  but  16  years  of  age,  he  commanded  a 
division  of  the  Scottish  army.    In  18S6,  the 
earl  of  Moray  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ed- 
ward lu.  of  England.     In  1838  he  was  ap- 
pointed sole  regent,  which  office  terminated  in 
1841  by  the  king's  m^ority.    In  1846,  David 
being  token  prisoner,  he  was  again  elected  le- 
gent,  and  held  the  position  till  1867,  when 
David  was  released.    On  the  death  of  David  in 
1870  he  was  unanimously  declared  king  witb 
the  title  of  Robert  II.    The  licentiousness  of 
this  monarch,  the  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  cf 
the  children  of  his  first  wife,  and  the  chronic 
state  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  made  his 
reign  and  that  of  his  son  Robert  lU.  harasang 
and  unfortunate  for  the  people.    Robert  Q. 
died  in  1890,  and  Robert  HI.  in  1406.  The  suc- 
ceeding monarchs  of  Qie  line  (all  of  whom  are 
treated  in  separate  articles)  were  James  I.,  as- 
sassinated in  1437;    James  U.,  who  died  a 
violent  death  in  1460 ;  James  III.,  mnrdered  in 
1488 ;  James  lY.,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden 
in  1618 ;  James  V.,  son  of  the  preceding  and 
of  Margaret  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIU.  of 
England,  died  in  1642;   Mary,  executed  in 
England  in  1687 ;  her  son  James  Yl.,  who  sae- 
oeeded  Queen  Elizabeth  as  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  died  in  1626;   Charles  I.,  executed 
In  1649;   Charles  IL,  died  in   1686;    Jamei 
n.,  who  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom  in 
1088,  and  died  in  1701,  and  was  the  last  reign- 
ing male  member  of  the  family,  though  bis 
daughter  Mary,  wife  of  William  of  Orange, 
came  to  the  throne  as  queen  regnant  with  her 
husband,  and  his  second  daughter  Anne  aoe- 
oeeded  her  in  1702,  reigning  till  her  death  in 
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1714.  The  only  Bon  of  James  II.,  James 
Traaiaa  Edward  Staart,  was  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  died  in  Rome  in  1966. 
EQb  son  Charles  Edward  Stnart  (born  in  1720, 
died  in  1788),  was  a  second  pretender  to  the 
•Englich  throne.  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal  York, 
brother  of  Charles  Edward,  was  the  laA  of  the 
■ile  line  of  the  family,  and  with  his  death  in 
1807  it  became  extinct  Its  chief  branches  in 
the  female  line  are  the  honses  of  Savoy  and 
Orleans  and  the  dnke  of  Modena,  all  descended 
from  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
of  which  king  the  duke  of  Modena  is  the  lineal 
representative,  being  thus,  but  for  the  act  of 
settlement,  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.  (See 
Obakles  EDWA.BD,  Jamks  Franois  Edwabd,  and 
SruABT,  H.  B.  K  C). 

8TUABT,  GiLBBBT,  a  Scottish  anthor,  bom 
in  Edinburgh  in  174^,  or  according  to  some 
aathorities  in  1746,  died  in  Mosselbnrgh,  Aug. 
IS,  1786.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
at  SBiahaigh,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence 
and  general  literature,  and  in  1767  published  a 
*'Hiatorical  Disquisition  concerning  the  An- 
tiqnilT'  of  the  British  Constitution,"  which  pro- 
eued  him  the  degree  of  LIuD.  Encouraged 
I7  the  sncoess  of  his  next  work,  a  "  View  of 
Society  in  Europe  in  its  Progress  from  Rnde- 
neae  to  Refinement"  (1768),  he  made  applica- 
tioo  fw  the  vacant  professorship  of  public  law 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  and  failing  in 
tiua,  on  aoconnt  of  his  character  for  dissipation, 
he  repaired  to  London,  and  for  several  years 
was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Monthly  Review." 
Betoming  to  Edinburgh  in  1773,  he  started,  in 
eonjnnction  with  William  Smellie,  the  "  Edin- 
bmngfa  Magazine  and  Review,"  which  for  4  years 
vaa  made  the  vehicle  of  savage  strictures  from 
his  pen  on  prominent  Scottish  authors.  This 
cmlHtteTed  spirit  is  observable  in  bis  next 
work,  "  Observations  concerning  the  Public 
Law  and  Constitutional  History  of  Scotland " 
(Bvo.,  Edinburgh,  1779),  an  attack  on  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson, whom  he  especially  hated.  In  1780 
ke  published  a  "  History  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland  " 
(4to.,  London),  and  in  1782  a  "  History  of  Scot- 
had  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Death  of 
Qoeen  Mary"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  London),  in  which 
1m  again  attaoked  Robertson,  whose  aspersions 
aguttst  the  character  of  the  Scottish  queen  he 
aealoasly  ■  repelled.  This  is  considered  his 
•Ueat  performance.  For  several  years  sub- 
sequent to  1782  he  lived  in  London,  contribnt- 
fag  articles  written  in  his  characteristic  vein  to 
<b«  "Political  Herald"  and  the  "English  Re- 
Tiev,"  of  which  John  Murray  was  the  proprie- 
tor; and  a  few  months  previous  to  his  death 
b0  retomed  to  Scotland. 

STUART,  GnxKBT  Charles,  an  American 
FSBter,  born  in  Nartaganset,  R.  I.,  in  1766, 
died  in  Boston  in  July,  1828.  He  received  his 
first  inatmctions  tram  a  Scottish  painter  named 
Alexander,  by  whom,  when  about  18  years  of 
age,  be  was  taken  to  Edinburgh.  His  master 
dying  tooa  after  their  arrival  in  that  city,  he 
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returned  to  America,  working  his  passage 
home,  it  is  said,  before  the  mast,  and  com- 
menced practice  as  a  portrait  painter  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  He  removed  thence  successively 
to  Boston  and  New  York ;  but  finding  the  war^ 
of  the  revolution  a  hopeless  obstacle  to  his' 
prospects,  he  set  sail  in  1778  for  London, 
where  for  a  couple  of  years  he  led  an  irregular 
life,  making  little  progress  toward  establishing 
a  reputation,  and  often  at  a  loss  for  actual 
necessaries.  Having  finally  been  introduced  to 
Benjamin  West,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
and,  influence,  he  received  from  him  valuable 
assistance  in  money  and  instruction,  and  for 
several  years  resided  in  his  family.  These  at^ 
tentions  were  warmly  acknowledged  by  Stuart, 
who  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  his  bene- 
factor, which  is  now  in  the  British  national 
gallery.  About  1781  he  commenced  practice 
m  London  on  his  own  account,  and  soon  rose 
to  great  eminence  as  a  portrait  painter,  rival- 
ling Reynolds  and  the  best  English  artists  of 
the  day  in  that  department.  Among  his  nu- 
merous sitters  were  George  HI.,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  the  earl  of  fit.  Vincent,  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  John 
Kemble,  CoL  Barr6,  Alderman  Boy  dell,  and 
many    other   distinguished    persons.      Subse- 

?uently  he  resided  successively  in  Dublin  and 
'aris,  and  in  the  latter  city  painted  a  portrait 
of  Louis  XVI.  Returning  to  America  in  1798, 
he  proceeded,  after  a  short  stay  in  New  York, 
to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  painting  tiie 
portrait  of  Washington.  The  first  picture  he 
destroyed;  but  at  the  second  sitting  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  well  known  head  from 
which  he  painted  all  his  other  portraits  of 
Washington,  and  which  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  standard  likeness.  The  original  study, 
together  with  a  head  of  Mrs.  Washington,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athens- 
nm.  After  residing  several  years  in  Washing- 
ton, he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  1806 
in  Boston,  where  he  continued  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  art  until  his  death.  His  last 
work  was  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
which  was  finished  by  Sully.  He  had  pre- 
viously painted  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  and  most  of  the  distinguished 
characters  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Union.  His  portraits  of  persons 
in  private  life  are  most  nomerons  in  Boston 
and  its  neighborhood,  and  these,  like  all  his 
works,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  freshness  or 
brilliancy  through  lapse  of  time.  As  a  painter 
of  heads  he  holds  the  first  place  among  Ameri- 
can painters,  if  we  except  Copley,  and  his  flesh 
coloring  rivals  the  finest  efforts  of  any  modem 
school.  Upon  the  extremities  of  his  figures, 
the  draperies,  and  other  accessories,  he  be- 
stowed little  labor,  and  they  are  sometimes  fin- 
ished  in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  He  was 
superior  to  almost  every  other  painter,  accord- 
ing to  Washington  Allston,  in  "  the  faculty  of 
distinguishing  between  the  conventional  ex- 
pression which  belongs  to  manners,  and  that 
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more  subtle  indiootioii  of  the  individual  mind. 
It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  animate  his 
canvas  not  with  the  appearance  of  mere  gen- 
eral life,  but  with  that  peculiar  distinctive  life 
which  separates  the  humblest  individual  from 
his  kind. '  Stuart  was  a  man  of  fine  social 
qualities,  and  a  most  accomplished  talker. 

STUART,  Hknbt  BsifKDioT  Mabia  Olemeht, 
Cardinal  York,  the  last  male  representative 
of  the  Stuart  family,  bom  in  Rome  in  1725, 
died  in  Venice  in  1807.  He  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  pretender  Charles  Edward, 
whom  he  was  preparing  to  aid  with  a  body  of 
French  troops  assembled  at  Dunkirk,  when  the 
overthrow  of  the  Jacobites  at  Culloden  ruined 
the  Stuart  cause  in  Brittdn.  He  subsequently 
took  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
in  1747  was  appointed  by  Benedict  XIV.  a 
Cardinal.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1788 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  England  as 
Henry  IX.,  gratia  Dei,  nonvoluntate  hominum, 
as  the  medal  which  he  caused  to  be  struck  on 
the  occasion  declared.  He  iras  subsequently 
obliged  to  take  refuge  from  French  invasion  in 
Venice,  and  during  the  l^t  years  of  his  life 
was  dependent  upon  the  British  court  for  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

STUART,  Jaheb,  sometimes  called  Athenian 
Stuart,  an  English  antiquary  and  architect, 
born  in  London  in  1713,  died  Feb.  2,  1788.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  painter  of  fans,  a  branch  of 
art  then  greatly  in  vogue,  and  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself  until  about  1742.  For  several 
years  subsequent  to  this  he  resided  in  Rome, 
and  in  1760  he  accompanied  Nicholas  Revett  on 
an  antiquarian  tour  to  Greece,  remaining  in 
Athens  from  March,  1761,  to  the  close  of  1768. 
Returning  to  London  in  1766,  he  set  about 
the  preparation,  in  conjunction  with  his  fel- 
low traveller,  of  a  work  on  the  "  Antiquities 
of  Athens,"  o^which  the  Ist  volume  appeared 
in  1762,  and  the  2d  and  8d  posthumously  in 
1790-'94.  Subsequent  to  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Stuart  was  much  employed  in  London  as 
an  architect. 

STUART,  JoHs,  Earl  of  Bute.    See  Bctk. 

STUART,  MosBS,  an  American  divine  and 
author,  bom  at  'Wilton,  Conn.,  March  26, 1780, 
died  at  Andpver,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1862.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1709,  was  employ- 
ed for  some  time  as  a  teacher,  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  and  for  the  two 
tocceeding  years  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  college. 
He  afterward  studied  theology,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church 
of  New  Haven,  March  6,  1808.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  which 
oifice  he  held  until  1848,  when  he  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  advancing  infirmities  of  age. 
Beside  11  or  12  occasional  sermons,  and  some 
other  minor  works,  he  published  a  "  Grammar 
of  the  Hebrew  Language  without  Points" 
(1818) ;  "Letters  to  the  Rev.  William  E.  Chan- 
ning  containing  Remarks  on  his  Sermon  recent- 
ly preached  and  published  in  Baltimore"  (1819) ; 


a  "Grammar  ot  the  Hebrew  Language  with 
Points"  (1821) ;  "Letters  to  Dr.  Miller  on  the 
Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son  of  God  "  (1822) ; 
"  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1827-'8);  "Hebrew  Chreetomv 
thy"  (1829) ;  "  Essay  on  the  Question  whether 
the  use  of  Distilled  Liquors  or  Tra£Sc  in  them  is 
compatible  at  the  present  time  with  making  • 
Profession  of  Christianity"  (1880);  "Letters 
to  Dr.  Channing  on  Religious  liberty"  (1830) ; 
a  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans" 
(1882) ;  "  The  Mode  of  Christian  Baptism  pre- 
scribed in  the  New  Testament"  (1838);  "A. 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect"  (2d 
ed.,  improved,  1884) ;  "  Hints  on  the  Prophe- 
cies" (2d  ed.,  1842);  "Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse"  (1846);  a  "Letter  to  tiie  Editor 
of  the  North  American  Review  on  Hebrew- 
Grammar"  (1847) ;  "  A  Scriptural  View  of  the 
Wine  Question"  (1848);  a  "Commentary  on 
Daniel"  (1860);  "Conscience  and  the  Consti- 
tution" (1861) ;  a  "  Commentary  on  Eccledas- 
tes"  (1861) ;  and  a  "  Commentary  on  Proverbs" 
(1862).  Professor  Stuart  was  distinguished  for 
great  quickness  and  versatility  of  mind,  indom- 
itable perseverance,  noble  and  generous  im- 
pulses, and  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  every 
subject  that  engaged  his  attention. 

STUCCO  (Ital.),  a  name  ^plied  to  the  hard 
external  finish  given  to  the  coat  of  plaster  upon 
walls,  sometimes  consisting  of  fine  lime  and 
sand  without  hair,  hand-floated  twice  and  well 
trowelled  (see  Pljlstsbino);  but  the  term  is  more  , 
properly  applied  to  a  hard  finish  prepared  of  a 
mixture  of  ground  marble  or  chalk,  with  pure 
lime  as  a  cement,  in  such  proportions  and  so 
worked  as  to  produce  a  durable  and  nnifoim 
surface  susceptible  of  polish.  This  sort  ia 
adapted  for  covering  walls  and  internal  decora- 
tions; but  for  external  work  the  mixture  is 
made  of  coarser  materials  and  with  cements 
adapted  to  withstand  the  weather.  Pulverized 
alabaster  or  gypsum  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  marble,  mixed  with  rich  lime,  carefully 
slaked  and  sifted,  and  then  trowelled  on  to  « 
rough  coat  until  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth. 
A  solution  of  gelatine  or  strong  glue  or  gnia 
arabio  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  water  to 
render  the  preparation  more  durable,  and  me- 
tallio  oxides  ore  added  to  produce  desirable 
tints.  The  cements  or  stuccoes  known  in  Eng- 
land as  Eeene's,  Martin's,  and  Parian  are  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  a  saturated  so- 
lution either  of  alum,  sulphate  of  potash,  or 
borax,  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  baked  at  a 
dull  red  heat.  The  preparation  is  pulverized 
and  sifted,  and  is  finally  slaked  with  a  solution 
of  alum.  Martin's  is  made  with  pearlash  aa 
well  as  alum,  and  is  baked  at  a  higher  heat 
than  the  others.  When  the  surface  is  perfectly- 
dry,  it  may  be  polished  'by  rubbing  with  fine 
grit  stones,  followed  by  tripoli  powder,  chalk, 
and  oil.  The  application  described  in  the  ar- 
ticle SCAOLI0I.A  is  a  variety  of  stucco. 

8TUHL-WEI88ENBIIRG  (Hung.  &ii«*  JR»-- 
jircdr),  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the 
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aonnly  of  the  same  name,  sitaated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  C8org6,  near  the  border  of  an  ex- 
tensve  morass,  88  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Bada ; 
pop.  2fi,e00.  The  principal  bnildings  are  the 
eadiedral  and  the  episcopal  palace.  There  are 
manofactares  of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  hard- 
vare,  and  several  other  articles.  The  kinxs  of 
Hnngsiy  were  formerly  crowned  here,  and  the 
cathedral  oontedna  many  of  their  tombs. 

STURGEON,  the  name  given  to  the  cartila- 
pnona  fishea  of  the  class  of  ganoids  and  family 
iturionida.    The  body  is  elongated  and  fasi- 
fonn,  coTered  with  a  rough  akin  protected  by 
5  longitadinal  rows  of  taberonlar  plates;  the 
largest  of  these  rowa  is  along  the  back,  and 
tbere  is  also  one  on  each  side,  and  one  from 
eaeh  pectoral  to  the  ventral  fina;  the  plates 
ire  fl^tened,  and  marked  with  radiating  stria. 
Hie  head  is  depressed,  and  ends  in  a  long 
triangular  snout  covered  with  bony  plates; 
monu  fnnnel-ehaped  and  protrusible,  on  the 
imder  surface,  without  teeth,  having  in  front  a 
few  depending  barbels,  evidently  organs  of 
touch;  gUl  covers  very  large  and  ^s  free; 
pseodo-branohisa  and  spiracles  are  present,  but 
BO  branchiostegal  rays;  fins  well  developed, 
the  dorsal  and  anal  opposite  and  behind  the 
Tentrals;  tail  heterooeroal  or  nnsymmetrical, 
the  vertebral  oord  being  prolonged  into  the 
upper  lobe  as  in  the  sharks,  and  strengthened 
by  fidcra  along  its  upper  margin ;  a  soft  can- 
dal  on  the  nnder  sorfiace  of  the  tail.    The  ver- 
■tebral  oolnma  oonsiats  of  an  nndivided  soft 
ekorda  donalit;  the  air  bladder  is  very  large, 
eommonicating   freely  with  the  cesophagus; 
there  is  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine,  and  a 
oooglomerate  pancreas.     They  are  generally 
at  large  size,  inhabiting  the  northern  temper- 
ate seas  of  both  coasta  of  America,  eastern  En- 
rope,  and  western  Asia,  from  which  they  ascend 
the  rivers  in  spring  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing retaming  to  the  salt  water  in  autumn ; 
qiecies  are  sLo  found  in  the  great  American 
fresh  water  lakes,  which  never  descend  to  the 
sea.    They  are  oviparous ;  the  food  consists  of 
any  soft  snbstanoes  which  they  stir  up  from 
tbe  bottom  with  their  snouts,  and  of  small  fish ; 
they  have  a  habit  of  jumping  out  of  water, 
generally  considered  for  mere  sport,  but  most 
Hkely  to  disengage  from  their  Rills  and  bodies 
tiie  lampreys  which  eat  into  their  flesh. — ^The 
genns  aeiptnter  (Linn.)  has  the  characters  of 
the  family.    The  common  sturgeon  of  Europe 
(A.  iturie,  Linn.)  attains  a  lei^^  of  6  to  10 
feet,  and  sometimes  more ;  it  is  found  in  the 
Gaspian  and  Black  seas  and  the  rivers  opening 
into  them,  and  sometimes  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic;  the  flesh  is  deli- 
eate,  compared  to  veal,  and  was  in  old  times 
eooridered  a  royal  dish ;  it  was  served  with 
creaf  pomp  in  anoient  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
m  modem  days  is  held  in  &r  less  esteem ;  still 
ft  H  largely  consumed  in  Russia,  fresh,  salted, 
and  pickled.    A  larger  species,  also  found  in 
the  seas  and  rivers  of  8.  K  Europe,  is  the  be- 
Iqga  iA.  Auio,  linn.),  attaining  a  length  of  12 


to  16  feet  and  a  weight  of  1,200  lbs.,  and  occa- 
sionally of  much  larger  size ;  it  ascends  the 
rivers  opening  into  the  Gaspian  and  Black  seas, 
with  other  and  smaller  species.  The  flesh  is 
tough  and  of  inferior  quality ;  the  sound  or  air 
bladder  famishes  an  abundant  supply  of  isin- 
glass, for  which  great  numbers  are  caught  in 
Russia.  (See  GaLArnnE,  vol.  viiL  p.  128.) 
Caviare  is  also  made  from  the  roe  of  the  fe- 
male, .  which  sometimes  constitutes  ^  of  the 
weight  of  the  fish ;  the  skin  is  used  for  harness 
leather,  and  the  dorsal  cord,  cut  in  pieces  and 
dried,  is  used  as  food.  The  sterlet  (A.  Su- 
Qiervui,  Linn.),  found  in  the  Caspian,  and 
g^wing  to  a  length  of  2  or  8  feet,  furnishes  a 
most  delicate  food  and  the  best  caviare.  Some 
idea  of  the  commercial  importance  of  this  fish- 
ery may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
1829,  in  the  Caspian  sea  alone,  about  8,800 
persons  were  employed,  obtaining  766,000 
sturgeons,  yielding  28,600  lbs.  of  caviare  and 
1,100  lbs.  of  isinglass ;  the  fiah  are  taken  In 
nets  as  they  go  up  to  spawn.  The  color  in 
these  species  is  brown  of  various  shades,  the 
plates  whitish,  and  the  abdomen  silvery. — In 
North  America  aturgeona  do  not  inhabit  the 
rivers  flowing  into  tiie  Arctic  ocean,  and  are 
not  found  north  of  the  watersheds  between 
lat.  68°  and  64°  N.,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  88°  F. ;  they  seldom  en- 
ter clear  cold  streams,  but  ascend  muddy  rivers 
in  such  numbers  that  many  large  Indian  tribes 
subsist  entirely  on  their  flesh  in  summer ;  each 
watershed  has  its  own  species,  varying  in 
some  minor  characters.  The  sharp-nosed  stur- 
geon {A.  oxyrhynehui,  Mitch.)  attains  a  length 
of  from  8  to  7  feet ;  it  is  found  on  the  coasta 
of  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia ;  it  is  conmion  in  Long  Island  sound 
from  l^e  middle  of  June  to  October,  and  is 
taken  by  harpoon  and  in  nets;  the  smaller 
specimens  are  esteemed  for  the  table ;  it  is 
grayish  b^own  above,  silvery  on  the  sides,  and 
white  below.  The  lake  sturgeon  {A.  rvbioun- 
dut,  Lesneur)  is  olive  brown  above,  white  be- 
low, with  the  fins  reddish ;  it  attains  a  length 
of  4  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  great  lakes  and 
in  the  Ohio  river.  The  short-nosed  sturgeon 
(A.  brevirogtrii,  Mitch.)  is  dusky  above  and 
white  below ;  the  snout  is  short  and  blunt ;  it 
attains  a  length  of  2  to  6  feet,  and  is  so  com- 
mon in  the  Hudson  that  its  flesh  in  the  mar- 
ket has  been  known  as  Albany  beef;  it  much 
resenlbles  the  A.  tturio  of  Europe.  Other  spe- 
cies are  described  from  the  northern  waters, 
the  rivers  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  from  Lake 
Superior,  by  Richardson  and  Agaasiz. — The 
genus  poh/odon  (Lao6p.)  or  tpatularia  (Shaw) 
has  the  general  form  of  ae%p«n*er,  bat  is  with- 
out the  bony  plates  on  the  body  and  head ; 
the  snout  is  very  much  elongated,  and  com- 
pressed into  a  thin  leaf-like  organ,  partly  bony 
and  pai$ly  cntaneoas,  sometimes  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body ;  gill  covers  very  large;  extending 
far  back  in  a  membranous  point;  the  month  is 
wide,  with  numerous  minute  teeth  in  the  young 
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animal,  which  are  lost  with  age.  The  spoon- 
bill Btnrgeon  (P.  folium,  Laclp.)  is  steel-bine 
above  and  white  below ;  it  attains  a  length  of 
6  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  Iheir  tribntaries ;  it  is  also  called  shoTel 
fish  and  paddle  fish ;  the  flesh  is  occasionally 
eaten,  bat  is  rather  tough ;  the  singularly 
shap^  snont  is  used  to  shovel  up  the  mud  in 
search  of  food.  The  genus  platiroitra  (Les.) 
is  probably  only  the  adult  of  polyodon,  the 
principal  difference  being  the  absence  of  teeth. 

STURLESON.    See  Snokbo  STnHLKsoir. 

STURM,  JoRANK,  a  German  philologist,  born 
at  Schleiden,  now  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Oct.  1, 
160r,  died  in  Strasbourg,  March  8,  1689.  He 
studied  at  Li^ge  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  in  1624  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  spent  6 
years,  and,  in  partnership  with  Rudiger  Rescius, 
established  a  press,  and  printed  some  Greek 
works.  In  1629  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there 
read  public  lectures  on  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters and  on  logic ;  and  thence  in  168T  to  Stras- 
bourg to  become  rector  of  its  newly  establish- 
ed gymnasium,  which,  under  his  administra- 
tion for  46  years,  acquired  great  celebrity, 
and  in  1666  was  converted  into  a  university. 
The  system  of  education  introduced  by  him, 
aiming  chiefly  at  thorough  Latin  scholarship, 
exerted  great  influence  throughout  Germany, 
and  was  the  model  of  that  adopted  by  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  several  times  employed  by 
government  in  a  diplomatic  capacity.  He  was 
a  Lutheran,  but  liberal  to  all  who  suffered  for 
religions  opinions,  and  was  by  the  persecution 
of  stricter  sectarians  finally  driven  from  the 
head  of  his  school.  His  works  are  very  nn- 
merons,  and  are  principally  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  classic  authors.  His  work  on  a 
system  of  education,  De  Literarum  Ludi*  reete 
aperiendit  Liber  (4to.,  Strasbourg,  1588),  has 
been  several  times  reprinted. 

STUTTGART,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wfirtemberg,  situated  on 
the  river  Neaen,  a  tributary  of  the  Neckar,  88 
m.  E.  8.  E.  from  Oarlsmhe  and  97  m.  S.  E. 
from  Frankfort;  pop.  in  1858,  61,655.  It 
stands  in  a  very  beautiful  valley  surrounded 
by  vine-clad  hills,  with  well  wooded  mountains 
in  the  distance.  The  town  is  encircled  by  a 
wall  and  ditch,  is  entered  by  8  gates,  and  con- 
sists of  two  ports,  the  ancient  and  modern, 
with  two  snburbs.  In  the  chief  square  is  a 
fine  old  Gothic  church  with  a  high  tower, 
and  many  ancient  sculptures  and  monuments 
of  the  princes  of  WQrtemberg.  The  royal 
palace,  begun  in  1746  and  finished  in  1806, 
is  a  large  building  of  freestone  splendidly  dec- 
orated and  furnished  in  the  interior ;  and  the 
old  palace,  completed  in  1670,  resembles  a 
feudal  castle,  and  is  now  occupied  by  oflBcials 
connected  with  the  government.  In  the  same 
square  is  a  monument  to  Schiller  by  Thorwald- 
sen.  The  hospital  church  is  a  Gothic  building, 
finely  decorated  in  the  interior,  and  contains 
the  grave  of  Reuchlin.  The  town  hall  was 
built  in  the  16th  century.    The  other  public 


buildings  and  institutions  of  importance  are 
the  museum  of  natural  history;  a  library  of 
200,000  volumes  and  8,220  MSS. ;  a  cabinet  of 
medals  containing  about  17,000  specimens;  a 
museum  of  the  fine  arta,  with  many  valuable 
statues  and  pictures ;  a  bazaar,  and  a  theatre. 
Stuttgart  has  a  gymnasium,  mOitary  academy, 
polytechnic  school,  school  of  art,  numerous 
schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  charita- 
ble institutions,  and  extensive  barracks  and 
government  offices.  The  manufactures  include 
woollen,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  jewelry, 
musical  and  philosophical  instruments,  leather, 
and  tin  ware.  The  book  trade  is  eztenuvely 
carried  on,  and  connected  with  it  are  numer- 
ous paper  mills,  type  founderies,  lithographic 
establishments,  and  printing  ofiiccs.  The  town 
has  railway  communication  with  all  the  princi- 
pal places  of  Europe,  and  the  Neckar  ia  navi- 
gable. A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
different  manufactured  articles,  and  bark.  In 
the  vicinity  are  numerous  parks  and  gardena, 
where  the  public  are  admitted,  includmg  Bo- 
senstein,  the  summer  palace  of  the  king ;  and 
Eannstodt,  about  8  miles  distant,  is  resorted  to 
by  the  citizens  and  visitors  as  a  favorite  water- 
ing place. — Stuttgart  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  known. 
It  suffered  severely  during  the  wars  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  Though  repeatedly  occu- 
pied by  both  sides  during  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, it  escaped  with  little  loss. 

8TUY.VE8ANT,  Psthus,  the  last  Dutch  di- 
rector-general of  New  Netherlands  (New  York), 
born  in  Holland  in  1602,  died  in  New  York  in 
Aug.  1682.  He  served  in  the  war  in  the  West 
Indies,  became  director  of  the  colony  of  Cnra- 
^a,  and,  having  lost  a  leg  in  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  the  Portuguese  .island  of  St.  Martin, 
returned  to  Holland  in  1644.  In  1646  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Dutch  West  India  company 
director-general  of  New  Netherlands,  succeed- 
ing William  Eieft,  whose  conduct  had  involved 
the  settlers  in  a  bloody  war  with  the  Indians, 
and  created  general  disorder  in  the  colony. 
He  did  not  arrive  till  May,  1647,  when  he  com- 
menced a  vigorous  and  often  arbitrary  admin- 
istration, conciUating  the  savages  and  restoring 
order  in  every  department.  In  1650  he  ar^ 
ranged  at  Htulford  with  the  New  England 
commissioners  a  line  of  partition  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  territories,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  undefined  and  a  cause  of  frequent 
disputes.  He  was  also  involved  in  trouble  with 
the  Swedes  on  the  south.  In  1661  the  Dutch 
built  Fort  Casimir  on  the  Delaware,  which  was 
captured  by  Rising,  the  governor  of  New  Swe- 
den, in  1664.  To  revenge  this  wrong,  Stuyve- 
sant  in  1666,  with  7  vessels  and  between  600  and 
700  men,  sailed  into  the  Delaware,  and  made  » 
conquest  of  the  whole  settlement.  Ten  years 
of  peace  followed,  disturbed  only  by  the  grow- 
ing jealousy  of  the  English,  and  by  the  civil 
discontents  which  the  arbitrary  character  of 
Stnyvesant's  administration  tended  somewhat 
to  inspire.    In  1668  a  convention  of  the  people, 
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toun&ig  of  two  depnties  from  each  village  in 
Nev  Keuierlands,  had  met  and  demanded  that 
"nonewlawB'ehall  be  enacted  bnt  with  thecon- 
not  of  the  people ;  that  none  shall  be  appoint- 
«d  to  office  bat  with  the  approbation  of  the 
people ;  that  obsonre  and  obsolete  laws  shall 
Berer  be  revived."  This  assembly  was  dissolved 
by  the  governor,  who  commanded  the  mem- 
bers to  separate  on  pain  of  pnnishment,  telling 
them  in  nis  farewell  message  :  "  We  derive 
OUT  aathority  from  Qod  and  the  company,  not 
from  a  few  ignorant  subjects."  The  spirit  of 
reaistance  nevertheless  increased,  and  was  fos- 
tered by  the  large  number  of  English  settlers 
vho  had  come  to  reside  within  the  limits  of 
Kev  Netherlands.  The  encroachments  of  the 
TKew  England  colonies  at  last  induced  Stny- 
reiant  himself  to  repair  to  Boston  and  lay  his 
remonstrances  before  the  convention  of  the 
snited  colonies,  which  met  with  bnt  little  fa- 
vor; and  a  second  embassy  to  Hartford  had  no 
better  soccess.  The  Conneoticnt  agents  made 
exorbitant  claims  to  territory  by  virtue  of  the 
njal  patent.  "  In  case  there  was  another 
nyal  patent,"  said  the  Dutch  commissioners, 
"between  where  would  New  Netherlands  then 
Bel"  "  We  know  of  no  New  Netherlands,  un- 
ien  yon  can  show  a  patent  for  it  from  his  ma- 
jesty," was  the  cool  reply.  In  1664  Charles  II. 
granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  the 
territory  from  the  Oonneotiout  river  to  the 
ihores  of  the  Delaware,  and  an  Elnglish  fleet 
Older  Richard  Nicolb  appeared  in  the  bay  in 
Avgoit  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
city.  Stuyvesant  was  unwilling  to  capitulate, 
bat  the  municipality,  seeing  the  futility  of 
raistanoe,  insisted  on  yielding.  After  hold- 
ing oot  for  a  Bhort  time,  the  governor  at  last 
consented,  and  the  city  was  given  up  on  Sept. 
I,  1664.  After  the  capture  Stuyvesant  went 
in  1665  to  report  to  his  superiors  in  Holland, 
Hid  afterward  returned,  spianding  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  on  his  farm  or  houwerij  (whence 
the  name  of  the  street  called  the  Bowery),  then 
ootaide  the  limits  of  the  city.  He  lies  buried  in 
the  vaalts  of  St.  Mark's  church  in  10th  street. 
8T7  (Lat.  hordeolum,  from  hordeum,  barley), 
1  BBall  inflammatory  tumor  on  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  barley. 
G^  has  its  seat  in  the  cellular  tissue  at  the 
Dttr^n  of  the  lid,  involving  generally  the  roots 
of  one  or  more  of  the  eyelashes.  The  tumor  ia 
Amacolar  in  character,  and  almost  invariably 
pM«  on  to  suppuration ;  its  progress  is  some- 
times tenons  and  the  sapporation  imperfect. 
Sty  is  most  common  in  persons  of  a  strumous 
mit,  and  often  has  for  an  exciting  cause  de- 
nngement  of  the  digestive  organs.  By  attend- 
ing to  the  condition  of  these  organs  the  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  may  be  most  gener^ly 
fnrented.  When  the  little  tumor  has  made 
it«  appearance,  it  is  best  to  promote  its  matu- 
matm  by  warm  and  emollient  fomentations. 
It  ii  commonly  advisable  to  leave  it  to  burst  of 
iMf ;  bnt  when  maturation  has  occurred,  if  it' 
oeeiaiaa  mnch  nneasiuefls,  it  may  be  punctured. 


STYLE,  Old  ahdKkw.    See  OAunroAB. 

STYLITES  rtJr.  oruXtnjr,  belonging  to  a  pil- 
lar), SniBON,  a  Syrian  who  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  6th  century,  known  in  church  history  for 
having  inaugurated  a  new  kind  of  asceticism. 
He  left  his  convent,  and  for  9  years  lived  under 
the  open  sky  on  a  pillar,  the  top  of  which  was 
only  2  cubits  in  circumference.  Finally  he 
ascended  a  pillar  20  yards  in  height,  on  which 
he  lived  for  80  years,  and  preached  with  re- 
markable efiiact  to  the  crowds  who  gathered 
around  him.  The  people  of  Antioch  received 
his  body  into  their  city,  and  revered  him  as 
their  patron  saint.  His  example  found  several 
imitators  in  the  East  until  the  12th  century. 
In  the  West  asceticism  of  this  kind  was  little 
encouraged  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

STYRIA  (Ger.  Steiermark),  a  dnchy  and 
cro?rn  land  of  Austria,  bounded  by  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  Hungary,  Croatia,  Oamiola, 
Carinthia,  and  Saltzburg ;  area,  8,6^  sq.  m. ; 
po^.  in  1857,  1,066,778.  It  is  divided  into  the 
circles  of  Gratz,  which  contains  the  capital  of 
the  same  name,  Marburg,  and  Brack.  A  great 
part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  being  trav- 
ersed by  three  chains  belonging  to  the  Norio 
branch  of  the  Alpine  system,  the  highest  snm- 
mits  of  which  are  on  the  N.  W.  and  8.  W.  fron- 
tiers, their  culminating  points,  Grossenberg  and 
Eisenhut,  being  respectively  8,881  and  7,676>feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  8.  and  £.  part  the  moun- 
tains are  of  moderate  height,  and  some  of  them 
separated  by  extensive  valleys.  The  N.  W.  part 
is  known  as  Upper  Styria,  and  the  country  in 
the  opposite  direction  as  Lower  Styria.  The 
surface  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  to- 
ward which  the  drainage  flows  by  numerous 
tributaries ;  the  most  important  of  these  are 
the  Mur,  Enns,  Raab,  Save,  and  Drave,  all  of 
which,  except  the  Raab,  are  navigable  for 
boats.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes,  but 
none  of  any  considerable  size,  and  several  cold, 
hot,  and  mineral  springs.  Limestone,  sulphur, 
alum,  rock  salt,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt, 
zinc,  and  ircMi  ore  of  superior  quality,  are  all 
found.  In  the  more  elevatod  districts  the  cli- 
mate is  cold,  but  in  the  valleys  it  is  mild  and 
agreeable.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  generaRy 
fertile,  but  the  grain  produced  is  barely  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  population. 
The  vine  thrives  well  in  the  valleys  and  on 
lower  slopes.  The  mountains  are  generally 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  timber,  and  the 
forests  cover  about  half  the  surface.  The  in- 
habitants are  mostly  of  German  origin,  but 
the  Slavic  Yindes  or  Sloventzi  are  also  numer- 
ous; nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics.  Iron 
is  extensively  manufactured,  and  some  of  the 
mines  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Some  lin- 
en, cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods  are  also  man- 
ufactured ;  but  the  most  important  branch  of 
industry  is  the  felling  and  rafting  of  timber. 
Several  millions  of  jews-harps  are  annually  ex- 
ported. An  important  transit  trade  between 
Italy  and  Germany  is  carried  on,  and  ia  gr«a,iij 
facilitated  by  good  roads,  and  by  the  Vienna 
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and  Trieste  railway,  which  erossea  the  Semmer- 
ing  moantains. — Under  the  Romans  the  east- 
ern part  of  Styria  belonged  to  the  provinoe  of 
Pannonia,  and  the  western  to  Norioum.  Ohris- 
tianitj  was  introdnced  in  tii«  4th  century,  bnt 
the  northern  barbarians  afterward  overran  the 
province.  Btyria  was  annexed  to  Aoatria  in 
1192,  was  snbseqnently  attached  to  Bohemia, 
and  wrested  from  King  Ottocar  II.  by  Rudolph 
I.  of  Hapsbnrg,  a  posseasion  of  whidi  house  it 
has  since  remained. 

STYX  (connected  with  6r.  arvyta,  to  hate, 
abhor),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  chief  river 
of  the  lower  world,  around  which  it  flows  7 
times.  The  name  was  and  to  be  derived  from 
the  nymph  Styx,  the  daughter  of  Oceanug,  who, 
when  Jupiter  prepared  to  wrest  the  power  from 
the  hands  of  Saturn  and  the  Titans,  was  the 
first  of  the  immortals  to  answer  to  his  call, 
coming  with  her  4  sons  to  his  assistance.  For 
her  readipess  he  made  her  children  his  constant 
attendants,  and  upon  her  he  conferred  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oath-sanctioner  of  the 
gods.  When  a  god  was  about  to  take  the  oath, 
a  cup  of  water  from  this  stream  was  brought 
him  by  Iris,  and  while  pouring  out  this  he  took 
the  oath.  In  the  Eesiodio  uieogony  Styx  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Zelos  (zeal),  Nike  (vic- 
tory), Bia  (strength),  and  Crates  (power). 

8UABIA.    See  Swabia. 

SUAREZ,  'FxASciBoo,  a  Spanish  scholastic 
theologian,  bom  in  Granada  in  1648,  died  in 
Lisbon  in  1617.  He  early  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  in  succession  professor  at 
the  universities  of  Aloala,  Salamanca,  Rome, 
and  Ooimbra,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  theo- 
logical writers  of  his  age.  Benedict  XIV.  and 
Bossuet  accounted  him  among  the  most  learned 
theologians  of  their  church,  and  Qrotius  called 
him  a  profound  theologian  and  philosopher, 
with  whom  but  few  could  be  compared.  His 
work,  D^eniio  Fidei  advemu  Angtieana  Stetm 
Erroret,  was  ordered  by  the  parliament  of  Pa- 
ris to  be  burned  by  the  public  executioner,  be- 
cause it  claimed  for  the  pope  a  coercive  power 
over  kings.  The  complete  works  of  Snarez 
were  published  at  Lyons,  Mentz,  and  Venice,  in 
23  vols,  fol.,  the  last  named  edition  in  1748,  and 
a  new  edition  is  now  (1862)  in  course  of  pub- 
Uoation  at  Paris.  The  Jesuit  NoSl  published 
extracts  from  them  in  2  vols.  foL  (Geneva, 
1782).  A  life  of  Snarez  was  written  by  Des- 
ohamps  (Perpignan,  1671). 

SUBJEOTIVE.     See  Obibotive  and  Sub- 

JgOTIVE. 

SUBLIMATION,  a  process  of  distillation  in 
which  the  vapors  condense  in  a  solid  form.  It 
takes  place  naturally  in  volcanic  fissures  and 
craters,  and  the  products,  often  of  a  anlphnr- 
ous  character,  are  deposited  upon  the  walls. 
Deposits  thus  formed  are  termed  sublimates. 
A  great  variety  of  mineral  substances  are  sub- 
lect  to  vaporize  by  heat  and  become  ^olid 
again  on  cooling ;  and  the  number  of  such  ia- 
ereases  with  the  increased  degree  of  heat  which 


wa  can  apply.  Borne  vegetable  rabstanoe*  alio 
poasesa  the  same  projperty,  as  camphor,  benaHe 
acid,  &C.  Sublimation  is  much  employed  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures  as  a  means  of  sept- 
rating  volatile  from  fixed  bodies,  nsuaUy  for 
obtaining  the  former  in  a  purer  state.  'Dm 
vapor  is  sometimes  chemically  changed  by  con- 
tact with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  sabli- 
mate  is  then  of  a  difiiarent  oompoaition  from 
the  original  body,  as  when  oxide  of  zinc  is  pro- 
duced by  subjecting  the  metal  or  its  ores  to  beat 
exposed  to  the  air. 

SUBLIME  POETE  (Fr.,  lofty  or  magnifi- 
cent gate),  the  title  o£Bcially  given  to  the  Otto- 
man government,  and  also  applied  to  the  edifice 
in  which  state  affairs  are  transacted.  Orkhan 
(1826-'67),  the  first  Turkiah  sultan  who  adopt- 
ed the,  title  padUhah,  erected  a  magoifioent 
palace  with  an  imposing  entrance,  on  which  be 
bestowed  the  name  of  "Sublime  Porte,"  which 
from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  applied 
to  the  monarch  and  government  ruling  there. 
This  uae  of  the  term  also  had  its  ori^  partly 
perhaps  in  the  oriental  custom  of  transactiog 
public  business  at  the  «ite  of  the  city  or  palace. 

SUBMERGED   FORESTS.     Bee  Fobistb, 

SuBIfEBOBD. 

SUBP(ENA,  a  Judicial  process  directed  to  a 
witness  commanding  him  to  appear  at  the  ooort, 
to  testify  what  he  knows  in  the  case  therein 
described,  i)euding  in  the  court,  under  a  cer- 
tain penalty  {mhpmia)  mentioned  in  the  prooees. 
If  the  court  wishea  to  examine  any  books  or 
papers  which  are  in  possession  of  the  witneea, 
a  clause  is  inserted  in  the  writ  bidding  him  to 
bring  them  with  him;  and  the  subpoena  ia 
thence  called  a  lubpana  dueet  tecum.  A  sub- 
poena ought  always  to  be  served  at  a  reasonable 
time  before  the  trial,  in  order  that  the  witueM 
who  ia  summoned  Uiereby  may  hare  time  to 
arrange  his  affairs  in  contemplation  of  his  ab- 
aence,  and  may  have  convenient  time  to  reach 
the  court.  The  statutes  generally  regulate  the 
matter,  and  usually  re(juire  that  for  every  oe^ 
tain  number  of  miles  distance,  one  day  shall  be 
added  in  estimating  the  time  of  servioe.  The 
manner  of  aervice  ia  also  often  prescribed  by 
American  statutes.  In  New  York,  for  example^ 
the  mode  of  service  is  to  show  the  subpoBna  to 
the  party ;  to  deliver  to  him  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
cesa,  or  a  ticket  containing  the  autwtanoe  of  it; 
and  to  pay  or  tender  to  him  the  amount  allowed 
by  law  for  travelling  to  and  returning  from  the 
place  at  which  he  is  required  to  attend,  and  bit 
fees  for  one  day's  attendance.  These  fees  for 
travel  and  daily  attendance  are  also  matter  of 
express  statutory  provisions,  and  they  differ  in 
the  different  states.  The  aubpoena  ought  to  be 
served  upon  the  witneea  personally,  for  other- 
wise he  cannot  be  proceeded  against  as  for  a 
contempt  if  he  neglects  to  appear.  Service 
may  be  made  by  any  person,  and  is  proved 
generally  by  aflSdavit,  or,  if  it  be  made  b^  a 
sheriff  or  his  ofBcer,  by  a  aimi^e  return  or  cer- 
tificate of  servioe.  When  a  witness  has  been 
duly  summoned,  and  his  fees  have  been  paid  or 
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tMid«red,  or  payment  or  tender  has  been  wt&v- 
•d,  he  is  gnilty  of  a  contempt  of  court  if  he  fails 
to  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  and  may  be 
proceeded  against  by  attachment.  The  process 
of  attachment  rests  not  on  the  gronnd  of  any 
actual  damage  resulting  from  the  party's  failnre 
to  appear,  but  is  given  for  the  vindication  of 
the  dignity  of  the  court ;  and  if  it  be  clearly 
•hovn  that  the  court's  process  was  wilfully  dis- 
obeyed by  the  witness,  he  is  condemned  to 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  whatever  other  pnn- 
Mbment  is  ordered  by  statute  for  the  offence. 
In  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in  other  states, 
the  party  actually  iqjnred  by  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  party  summoned  has  a  statutory 
action  for  all  damages  caused  by  his  default. — 
The  office  of  the  snbpcana  at  common  law  is 
■mply  to  bring  into  court  a  witness  whose  evi- 
dence is  sought.  Ohanoery,  borrowing  the 
name  of  the  writ,  but  giving  it  a  for  larger 
scope,  issued  it  in  order  to  compel  a  defendant 
in  a  csDse  to  appear  and  answer  upon  oath  the 
plaintiff's  allegations.  This  sort  of  Bubp<Bna 
was  invented  or  first  used  in  chancery  by  John 
de  Waltiiam,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  master  of  tlte 
ni\»  nnder  Richard  II.;  the  commons  com- 
plained "  of  bis  subtlety"  "  as  oontrary  to  the 
eoarse  of  the  common  law."  It  was  in  fact 
the  canse  and  subject  of  some  of  the  loudest 
eomplaintB  against  the  chancery  jurisdiction ; 
bat  it  was  finally  acquiesced  in  and  became  the 
most  effective  process  of  the  ohanoery  courts, 
and  thereby  the  means  of  much  of  its  benefi- 
eent  action.  The  prayer  for  the  subpoena  is 
nsaally  included  in  the  dosing  clause  of  the 
loll,  and  asks  that  the  defendant  "  may  be  re- 
qmred  to  appear,  to  answer  the  biU  and  to 
abide  by  the  decree  of  the  court." 

SDBSOSIPTION,  in  law,  a  contract  by  which 
one  agrees  to  contribute  with  others  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.    The  word  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  sum  of  money  subscribed.    The  contract 
of  sabacription  depends  for  its  validity  upon  the 
■ame  principles  and  facts  as  other  contracts.  The 
aabacribers  may  be  sued  for  their  subscriptions 
vhenever  the  conditions  upon  which  they  have 
pnxnised  to  pay  are  fkiMlled,  if  the  purpose  of 
the  ooabwst  is  a  legal  one,  and  founded  upon  a 
good  consideration,  and  if  there  is  a  party  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  the  action.    Subscription 
papers,  however,  are  often  hastily  drawn  up 
and  carelessly  expressed ;  no  party  is  named  to 
whom  the  amounts  subscribed  are  to  be  paya- 
ble; it  is  merely  agreed  tp  contribute  certain 
sums  to  a  specified  object,  leaving  the  mode  of 
eoUaotiiig  Uiese  sums  to  be  afterward  provided 
for;  and  the  indnoement  to  subscribe  is  com- 
iBonly  either  a  benevolent  object  or  the  hope 
of  future  profit,  withont  any  immediate  leg^ 
eoDsidsration.    In  short,  the  difficulty  in  tiie 
way  of  enforcing  contracts  of  subscription  has 
arisen  fraqnently,  we  may  say  indeed  chiefly, 
froB  the  want  of  proper  parties  and  of  a  valid 
eonaideration/o&ue  promise.    In  their  dispo- 
■tion  to  nphold  this  class  of  contracts,  if  they 
caa  be  i^eld  oonsistently  with  the  rules  of 


law,  the  courts  have  gone  in  some  cases  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  subscribers  to  a  common  ob- 
ject may  be  treated  as  contracting  with  each 
other,  the  consideration  of  each  subscription 
being  the  promises  of  the  other  contributors, 
each  subscriber  being  thus  liable  to  a  suit  by  all 
the  others.  This  doctrine  however  is  against  the 
weight  of  authority ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
pretty  well  settled  that  no  action  can  be  main- 
tained  on  a  subscription  unless  it  is  made  in 
favor  of  some  particular  person  or  corporation 
in  existence  at  the  time,  and  capable  of  bring- 
.  ing  a  suit  upon  it.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that 
a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  a  corporation  to  be 
afterward  formed  did  not  render  the  subscriber 
liable  to  a  suit  by  the  corporation  after  it  had 
been  chartered  and  organized.  But  where  the 
subscription  paper  named  a  party  who  was  to 
oolieot  the  sum  subscribed,  it  was  held  that  he 
might  bring  a  suit  against  a  subscriber.  So 
when  the  paper  provided  that  the  money  should 
be  paid  to  a  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  sub- 
scribers in  a  prescribed  maimer,  it  was  held 
that  such '  person,  when  so  appointed,  might 
sue  on  the  subscriptions.  And  it  has  been  held 
that  a  subscription  for  a  good  consideration,  but 
which  could  not  be  sued  for  want  of  a  party  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made,  may  be  the  con- 
sideration for  a  promissory  note  payable  to  a 
party  capable  of  bringing  an  action.  There 
are  many  cases  which  hold  that  no  action 
can  be  maintained  upon  a  mere  voluntary  sub- 
scription for  a  charitable  or  other  purpose, 
upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  legal  con- 
sideration for  the  promise;  and  these  oases 
would  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  law  requiring  an -actual  consideration  for  a 
promise  in  order  to  malce  it  legally  binding. 
There  are  other  decisions,  however,  which  un- 
dertake to  raise  a  consideration  from  the  prom- 
ises of  tlie  other  contributors;  from  the  acts 
done  and  expenses  incurred  on  the  faith  of  the 
subscription ;  and  from  the  express  or  implied 
promise  or  legal  liability  of  the  parties,  in 
whose  favor  the  subscription  is  made,  to  carry 
out  its  purposes.  Where,  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  subscription,  the  promisee  agrees  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  to  a  particular  objeqt  and 
in  a  particular  way,  upon  the  well  settled  prin- 
qiple  of  mutuality  of  contracts,  his  promise  is  a 
good  consideration  for  that  of  the  subscribers.  > 
Whether,  however,  the  merely  legal  and  im- 
plied liability  of  a  charitable  corporation  or 
board  of  trustees  to  appropriate  the  funds  sub- 
scribed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
their  charter  or  trust  is  a  sufficient  considera- 
tion, without  an  express  promise  in  the  sub- 
scription paper,  to  support  an  action  on  a  sub- 
scription in  their  favor,  is  a  question  on  which 
there  is  some  conflict  of  opinion.  Subscriptions 
which  rest  on  an  express  contract  by  the  prom- 
isee to  do  some  act  beneficial  to  the  subscriber, 
are  in  fact  but  ordinary  contracts. 

SUOOOBY.    See  Ohiooby. 

SnOHET,  LoDis  Gabbiel,  a  French  general, 
born  in  Lyons,  March  3,  1772,  died  in  Mai^ 
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sdlles,  Jan.  8, 1826.  He  entered  the  national 
g^ard  of  Lyons  in  1791  as  2d  lieutenant  of  cav- 
alry, became  a  chief  of  battalion,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1798,  and  waa 
then  transferred  to  the  army  of  Italy.  He 
received  the  rank  of  chief  of  brigade  on  the 
battle  field  at  Keumark  in  April,  179T.  He 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  commanders  in  the 
array  of  Egypt,  but  was  detained  by  Bmne  as 
m^or-general  in  the  army  of  Italy,  in  which  he 
reestablished  order  and  discipline;  afterward 
served  as  chief  of  staff  under  Mass^na  on  the 
Danube,  and  again  in  Italy,  where  after  Mas- 
s^na  took  the  command  he  was  made  general 
of  division,  and  daring  the  siege  of  Grenoa, 
with  a  far  inferior  force,  secured  the  capture 
of  16,000  Austriana  with  6  standards  and  88 
cannon.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Maren- 
go and  in  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  and  com- 
manded the  centre  of  the  army  of  Italy  at  Boz- 
zolo,  Borghetto,  Verona,  and  Montebello.  In 
1806  he  commanded  the  left  wing  under  Mar- 
shal Lannes  at  Austerlitz,  and  in  1806  took  an 
important  part  in  the  battle  of  Jena.  In  1808 
he  was  made  commander  of  a  division  in 
the  army  of  Spain,  and  by  his  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa  (1809),  the  taking  of  Lerida  (1810),  Tor- 
tosa  and  Tarragona  (1811),  and  the  occupation 
of  Montserrat,  won  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of 
tile  empire  in  1811.  He  afterward  took  Oro- 
pesa,  Murviedro,  and  Valencia,  which  place  he 
entered  Jan.  14,  1812,  capturing  18,000  Span- 
ish troops  and  immense  stores,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  duke  of  Albufera  and 
a  large  revenue.  His  justice  and  moderation 
gained  him  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  Spain 
he  left  the  country  with  honor.  Louis  XVIII. 
made  him  a  peer  of  France  in  1814.  He  wrote 
Memoirei  *ur  la  guerre  cPEipagne,  1808-1814 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829). 

SUCKER,  the  popular  name  of  the  soft-rayed 
fishes  of  the  carp  family  {eyprinida)  included 
in  the  genus  eatottomus  (Lesneur).  They  are 
characterized  by  a  single  dorsal,  8  rays  in  the 
gill  membrane,  smooth  head  and  giU  covers, 
Jaws  without  teeth  and  retractile,  mouth  be- 
neath the  snont,  and  lips  plaited  or  lobed  suit- 
able for  sucking ;  there  are  comb-like  teeth  in 
the  throat;  the  intestine  is  very  long,  and  the 
'  air  bladder  divided  into  2  or  more  parts.  There 
are  about  80  species  in  the  fresh  water  rivers 
and  lakes  of  North  America;  they  feed  on 
aquatic  plants,  worms,  larvae,  and  mollusks, 
and  rarely^  take  bait ;  they  are  very  tenacious 
of  life ;  the  young  are  devoured  by  kingfishers, 
fish  hawks,  and  carnivorous  fishes.  The  com- 
mon sucker  (jO.  Bottonientit,  Les.)  is  8  to  16 
inches  long,  of  a  brownish  color,  olive  on  the 
head,  reddish  with  metallic  lustre  on  the  sides, 
and  white  below ;  it  is  common  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  middle  states.  The  chub  sucker 
(^G.^gibhotus,  Les.)  is  7  to  12  inches  long,  dark 
brown  above,  golden  greenish  yellow  on  the 
sides,  anterior  part  of  abdomen  whitish,  and 
fins  dark ;  body  convex  in  front  of  dorsal,  and 


sides  of  head  sometimes  spiny  or  tnbercnlated ; 
it  is  common  in  the  ponds  of  the  New  England 
and  middle  states.  The  gray  sucker  {G.  Hud- 
tonivt,  Les.)  is  grayish  above,  and  18  to  SI 
inches  long ;  it  is  fonnd  in  rivers  opening  into 
Hudson's  bay,  in  Columbia  river  and  its  trilKi- 
taries,  and  in  the  fur  countries.  Other  large 
species  from  the  northern  regions  have  h&ea. 
described  by  Richardson  and  Agassiz.  Among 
the  larger  species  of  the  western  rivers  are  the 
Missoari  sucker  {G.  eUmgatut,  Les.),  2  to  8  feet 
long,  in  the  Ohio  river,  black  on  the  back,  and 
hence  called  black  horse  and  black  bnffalo; 
and  the  buffalo  sucker  {C.  hubalvt,  Ba£),  of 
about  the  same  size,  in  the  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  their  tributaries,  brownish  above, 
bronzy  on  the  sides,  and  whitish  on  abdomen. 
These  and  other  species  are  frequently  used  as 
food  in  the  West 

SUCKING  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the 
remora,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  genus  ecAe?i«M 
(Linn.),  so  named  from  the  Greek  txa,  to  bold, 
and  vavs,  a  ship.  This  genus  was  placed  hj 
Cuvier  among  the  malacopterygians,  near  the 
cod  family ;  Moller  ranked  it  among  the  diteo- 
holi  (lump  fishes),  with  the  goby  family ;  Agas- 
siz considers  it  as  belonging  with  the  scombe- 
roid  or  mackerel  family.  The  body  is  elongated, 
tapering  behind,  covered  with  very  small  scales; 
there  are  4  perfect  branchiee ;  very  small  teeth 
on  jaws,  vomer,  and  palate,  crowded  uid  hardly 
distinguishable  posteriorly;  month  small  and 
horizontal,  the  lower  jaw  the  longer;  eyes 
above  the  angles  of  the  mouth ;  ventrals  tho- 
racic, narrow,  united  only  at  the  base,  and 
apparently  not  used  for  attaching  the  animal 
to  submarine  bodies;  head  flattened.  Alwve 
the  head  and  anterior  dorsal  vertebra  is  an 
oval  disk,  presenting  from  the  middle  to  both 
sides  oblique  transverse  cartilaginous  plates, 
arranged  like  the  slats  of  a  Venetian  blind ;  on 
the  middle  of  the  under  surface  are  spine-like 
projections  connected  by  short  bands  with  the 
skull  and  vertebrsa,  and  their  upper  margin  is 
beset  with  fine  teeth.  According  to  Be  Blain- 
ville,  this  organ  is  an  anterior  dorsal  fin,  whose 
rays  are  split  and  expanded  horizontally  cm 
each  side  instead  of  standing  erect  in  the  usoal 
way.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  partly 
suctorial  and  partly  prehensile  by  the  hooka, 
these  fishes  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  ships, 
and  the  bodies  of  other  fishes,  especially  to 
sharks.  The  dorsal  is  opposite  the  anal,  bnt 
the  fins  are  weak,  and  these  fishes  accordingly 
adhere  to  sharks  and  other  moving  bodies, 
which  transport  them  to  places  where  food  is 
abundant,  and  often  from  the  tropics  to  tem- 
perate regions.  There  are  6  or  8  pyloric  ap- 
pendages, but  no  air  bladder.  The  common 
sucking  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  well 
known  to  the  ancients  (E,  remora,  Linn.\  is 
from  12  to  18  inches  long,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  herring,  dusky  brown  above  and  lighter 
below ;  it  has  17  or  18  plates  on  the  head ;  it 
occurs  in  tiie  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  British 
coasts,  and  has  even  wandered  to  the  American 
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ahores.  The  Indian  remora  (E.  nmumtet, 
linn.)  attains  a  length  of  ^  feet ;  it  is  olire 
brown  above  and  whitish  on  the  sides,  and  has 
S3  to  24  plates  in  the  sucking  disk ;  it  is  found 
in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  American  and  African 
eoatta,  in  the  Bed  sea,  Indian  ocean,  and  even 
troond  Japan.  On  the  Mozambique  coast  it  is 
put  to  a  practical  use  in  catching  marine  tar- 
des;  a  number  are  taken  to  sea  in  a  vessel  of 
vater,  and  are  put  overboard  vrhen  a  turtle  is 
wen,  a  rope  fiistened  to  a  ring  having  been 
itbiched  to  the  tail ;  in  the  instinct  to  escape 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  nearest  turtle, 
and  both  fish  and  reptile  are  hauled  in  t<wether. 
The  E.  lineata  (Bloch),  of  the  tropical  Pacific, 
kas  a  very  elongated  body  and  only  10  Bucking 
plates.  Peculiar  to  the  American  coast  is  the 
white-tailed  remora  (E.  aSnemtcLa,  Mitch.) ;  it 
ii  from  1  to  2  feet  long,  grayish  slate  above, 
with  dark  band  on  sides ;  the  msk  has  21  plates ; 
it  ia  not  uncommon  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Hasaachusetts  and  in  Long  Island  sound,  where 
it  b  generally  called  shark  sucker.  None  of  the 
ipecies  feed  upon  the  fish  to  which  they  are 
attached,  but  upon  small  floating  animals.  For 
otho'  sucking  fish,  adhering  by  means  of  the 
lentral  fins,  see  Ltncp  Fish. 

SUCELIN'Q,  Sir  Jobk,  an  English  poet  and 
dramatist,  bom  in  Whitton,  IGddleBex,  in  1608 
er  1609,  died  in  Paris  probably  in  1642.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  oomptroUer  of  the  royal 
household  nnder  James  I.,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Bnooeeding  to  an 
immense  fortnne  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
US7,  he  travelled  for  a  while  on  the  continent, 
and  m  1631— '2  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
ibrees  under  Gnstavus  Adolphus.  Returning  to 
En^aad,  he  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ornaments  of  the  court  of  Oharles  I.,  and  was 
distingnished  not  less  for  his  wit  and  gallantry 
than  for  his  passion  for  gambling.  At  the 
hreaking  out  of  disturbances  in  Scotland  in 
1639  he  equipped  a  body  of  100  horse  for  the 
royal  service,  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  £12,000, 
hit  was  disgraced  by  the  pusillanimous  conduct 
of  himself  and  his  men  in  an  encounter  with  the 
Boots  near  Danse,  for  which  he  was  merciless- 
ly ridiculed  by  tiie  rival  wits  of  the  time.  In 
tiie  aooceeding  year  he  was  elected  to  the  long 
pariiament;  but,  having  joined  in  a  plot  to  rea- 
eae  Strafford  from  the  tower,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  refoge  in  France.  His  literary  remains 
oomprise  4  plays,  a  number  of  short  poems 
dadioated  to  love  and  gallantry,  a  treatise  on 
"  Religion  by  Beason,"  and  a  collection  of  let- 
ters. Hb  reputation  at  the  present  day  rests 
atanoat  entirely  npon  his  poems.  His  works 
were  pnUished  by  Tonson  in  1700,  and  in  1886 
qipeared  "Selections  f^om  his  Works,"  with  a 
Mmoir^  the  Bev.  AUred  Suckling. 

6DCR£,  Airroino  Jo8&  dk,  a  South  Amer- 
ieao  general,  bom  in  Ornnana,  Venezuela,  in 
lYM,  aasasrinated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pas- 
te, in  Ecuador,  in  Jnne,  1830.  He  entered  the 
oanrrectioaary  army  in  1811,  serving  under 
IGnada,  and  afterward  under  Gen.  Piar.    In 


1619  he  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
and  was  appelated  to  negotiate  a  suspension  ra 
hostilities  with  the  Spanish  general  Morillo. 
He  was  not  long  after  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  sent  from  Bogota  to  assist 
the  province  of  Guayaquil.  Though  repulsed 
at  Huachi,  he  succeeded  in  the  autumn  of  1821 
in  effecting  a  favorable  armistice  with  the  royal- 
ist gonertd  Aymerich,  and  thus  enabling  the 
Peruvian  division  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Colombians.  In  May,  1822,  he  achieved  the 
decisive  victory  of  Pichincha,  which  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  capitulation  of  Quito. 
Having  returned  to  Bogota,  he  was  despatched 
early  in  1823  as  Colombian  envoy  to  Lima,  witii 
an  auxiliary  Colombian  army  of  8,000  men.  He 
found  Lima  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists,  and 
retired  to  Callao,  where  he  was  besieged  till 
the  successes  of  Gen.  Santa  Ornz  in  the  south 
of  Peru  compelled  the  royalist  general  to 
evacuate  Lima  in  Jnly,  1828.  Sucre  attempt- 
ed to  cooperate  with  Santa  Cruz,  but  uie  ° 
defeat  of  the  latter  rendered  his  return  to 
Callao  necessary.  Bdlivar  soon  after  took  the 
oommand  of  the  liberating  army  in  person,  bat 
after  the  battle  of  Junin  relinquished  it  to  Su- 
cre, who,  on  Dec.  9,  1824,  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho,  the  most  brilliant  battle 
ever  fought  in  South  America,  capturing  the 
Spanish  viceroy  La  Serna,  killing  and  wound- 
ing 2,600  royaUsts,  and  the  next  day  receiving 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Canterac,  the  Spanish 
commander,  with  16  general  ofiSoers  and  the 
whole  army  prisoners  of  war.  Three  days  later 
be  entered  Cuzco  in  triumph,  and  immediately 
proceeded  against  Olaneto,  who  with  a  smaU 
body  still  held  Upper  Peru  against  the  republi- 
cans. The  death  of  OlaHeta  in  April,  1826, 
placed  both  Upper  and  Lower  Pern  in  Sucre's 
hands,  and  he  assembled  as  speedily  as  possible 
a  congress  at  Ohuquisaca,  which,  in  Aug.  1825, 
decided  to  form  the  new  republic  of  Bolivia,  to 
request  Bolivar  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for 
them,  to  coll  their  capital  Sucre,  and  to  invest 
the  government  for  the  time  being  in  Gen. 
Sucre  with  the  title  of  "captain-general  and 
grand  marshal  of  Ayacucho."  In  1826  a  new 
congress  assembled  to  receive  the  constitution 
prepared  by  Bolivar,  and  Sucre  resigned  his 
captain-generalship,  but  was  at  once  elected 
president  under  the  new  constitution.  The 
revolution  in  Peru  in  1827,  which  overthrew 
the  government  of  Bolivar,  exerted  an  un- 
favorable influence  in  Bolivia,  and  an  insur- 
rection took  place  in  which  Sucre  was  at- 
tacked and  dangerously  wounded.  On  his 
recovery  in  Aug.  1828,  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  Colombia,  but  was  at  once  made 
commander  of  the  Colombian  army  of  the 
south,  and  political  chief  of  the  southern  de- 
partments of  the  Colombian  republic.  In  this 
capacity  he  led  his  troops  in  a  series  of  military 
operations  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  capitulation  of  the  Peruvians  under  Gen. 
La  Mar  at  Tarqui,  Feb.  26,  1829.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  oonstitaent  congress  of  1880, 
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•nd  it  was  on  Us  retnm  to  Quito  from  the 
sesaion  of  that  bodj  that  he  was  assassinated. 

8UDORIFI0S.    See  DiAPHowmcs. 

SUE,  Euoftmc,  a  French  novelist,  born  in 
Paris,  Dec.  10,  1804,  died  in,Anneo}r,  Savoy, 
Joly  8,  1867.  The  son  of  a  snrgeon  in  the  im- 
perial gnard,  Iiis  sponsors  at  baptism  were  the 
empress  Josephine  and  Prince  Eng^e  Bean- 
harnais.  He  studied  medicine,  and  was  early 
appointed  assistant  snrgeon  in  the  royal  body 
gnard.  In  1828  he  followed  the  French  army 
to  Spain,  and  saw  the  siege  of  Oadiz  and  the 
taUng  of  the  Trocadero ;  was  af1«rward  trans- 
ferred to  the  medical  service  in  the  navy,  and 
in  1827  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino. 
Inheriting  a  competence  on  his  father's  death, 
he  gave  up  his  profession  to  devote  himsdf  to 
painting  and  literature.  His  first  works  were 
the  sea  novels  Ktmoek  U  pirate  (1880),  Pliei 
et  Ploeh  {}.%Z\),  and  Atar-GuU  (1881),  beside 
a  number  of  shorter  tales  collected  under  the 
title  of  Zo  Couearateha  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1882-'4). 
These  were  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and 
notwithstanding  their  immoral  tendency  and 
coarse  style,  their  vivacity  rendered  them  pop- 
ular. An  affectation  of  Byronic  scepticism 
riione  conspicuously  in  his  Salamandre  (1882), 
which  met  with  decided  success,  and  in  his 
Vigie  de  Koatven  (1888).  In  all  these  per- 
formances the  author  seems  to  delight  in  pre- 
senting vice  triumphant  and  virtue  persecuted 
and  derided.  Although  ill  prepared  for  such  a 
task,  he  now  appeared  as  a  historian,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  government  published  the 
HUtoire  de  la  marine  Pranfaite  au  17'  tiide 
(6  vols.  8vo.,  1886-'7),  which  was  a  failure. 
CieiU  (1836),  one  of  his  best  novels,  was  follow- 
ed by  X«  marquis  de  Letoriiret  (1889)  and  Jean 
Cawdier  (1840).  He  now  assumed  the  advocacy 
of  socialistic  ideas  and  of  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  This  change 
did  not  appear  clearly  in  Maihilde,  on  rnhnoiret 
Wwiejeunefemme(fi  vols.  8vo.,  1841),  an  affect- 
ing narrative  in  which  vice  meets  with  retribu- 
tion, but  shone  conspicuously  in  Lea  myatiret 
d*  Parte  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1842),  a  work  which, 
though  presenting  terrible  pictures  of  vice  and 
corruption,  was  for  a  while  the  most  popular 
novel  ever  published,  numberless  editions  be- 
ing issued  in  France,  and  translations  appearing 
in  nearly  all  the  European  languages.  Le  Juif. 
«mnt  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1844-'5)  was  still  more 
objectionable,  but  was  scarcely  less  successAiI 
on  account  of  its  being  a  merciless  attack  upon 
the  Jesuits.  These  thiree  novels  respectively 
appeared  at  first  in  the  Prette,  the  Jourtial  dee 
dibate,  a,nd  the  Gcmetitiitionnel ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  Martin,  I'enfant  trouvi  (12  vols.  8vo., 
1847)  and  Lee  upt  piehie  eapitaux  (16  vols.  8vo., 
1847-9).  After  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he 
undertook  a  serial  work  in  which  he  held  up 
aristocracy,  monarchy,  and  the  clergy  to  exe- 
crUtion  by  narrating  the  sufferings  of  a  prole- 
tarian family  through  ages,  entitled  Lee  mye- 
tires  du  pevple,  which  was  continued  from 
1860  to  1866,  and,  being  prosecuted  for  immo- 


rality and  sedition,  was  suppressed  in  188T.  Eto 
wrote  numerous  other  novels,  and  alone  or  in 
ooivjnnction  with  others  dramatized-  several  of 
his  works,  but  with  indifferent  success.  In  1848 
he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  constit- 
uent assembly ;  but  in  1860  was  elected,  aftsr  a 
lively  contest,  one  of  the  deputies  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine.  He  sat  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mountain,  but  never  spoke.  On  the 
eoiip  d'itat  of  Dec.  2,  1861,  he  was  expelled 
from  France,  and  retired  to  Annecy. 

SUETONIUS  TRANQUILLUS,  Oatob,  a  Bo- 
man  historian,  born  about  A.  D.  70,  died  prob- 
ably in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  He  was  the  son  of  a  militiiy 
tribune,  and  i^ppears,  through  the  influence  oJF 
his  friend  the  younger  Pliny,  to  have  obt^ed  t 
rimilor  ofBce,  which  his  love  of  letters  induced 
him  to  transfer  to  a  relative.  Fliny  snlwe- 
quently  helped  him  to  become  magitter  epie- 
tolanim,  on  office  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  imperial  household,  and  which  gave  the 
incumbent  many  opportunities  of  examining 
the  state  archives.  From  this  position  be  tm 
removed  by  Hadrian  in  119  in  conseqnence  of 
an  indiscreet  familiarity  with  the  empress  Sir 
bino.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  probably 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  from  the  list 
of  his  works  given  by  Snidas  he  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  Soman 
authors.  His  chief  extant  work  is  the  Vita 
XI J  Ceuarum,  in  8  books;  beside  which  Oa 
treatises  De  lUuetribue  Grammatieii  tioA.  Jk 
Clarie  Shetor&nie,  and  some  brief  biograpUei 
of  Terence,  Horace,  Lucon,  Juvenal,  PersiM, 
and  Pliny  the  Elder,  pass  under  his  name. 
His  lives  of  the  Cnsars  are  anecdotical  rather 
than  historical,  and  their  accuracy  has  been 
impeached  by  Eeisen,  Lingnet,  and  others,  al- 
though, as  would  appear  from  the  researchei 
of  Krause  (De  Suetonii  TranqvilU  Ibntibvi  ft 
Aueteritate),  without  affecting  their  value  in 
illustrating  the  period  of  whid^  they  treat.  A 
marked  feature  of  the  lives  of  the  Ciesan  is 
the  minuteness  with  which  Suetonius  relates 
the  gross  excesses  of  the  emperors.  His  per 
Bonal  character,  if  Pliny  may  be  believed,  was 
above  reproach.  The  works  of  Suetonius  long 
eujoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  16  editioM 
having  been  published  previous  to  1600,  of 
which  the  oldest  with  a  date  is  that  of  Bomc 
(fol.,  1470).  Among  the  best  subsequent  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Burmann  (2  vols.  4to.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1786)  and  of  Baumgarten-Crn8i^^  by 
Hase  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828).  The  first  Eng- 
lish translation  was  by  Philemon  Holland  (fol^ 
London,  1606),  and  the  latest  by  Thomson  and 
Forester  (Bohn's  "Classical  library,'*  1866). 

8TJEUR,  Lx.    See  Lb  Subub. 

8UEVI,  the  collective  name  of  a  powerftu 
group  of  migratory  German  tribes,  who  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  are  said  by 
ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  the  larger 
half  of  all  Germany.  Gnsar  describes  than  ai 
dwelling  between  the  Ubii  and  Sygambri  on  the 
W.  and  the  Oherusd  on  the  £. ;  that  is,  between 
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4w  Kline  and  the  Weser.  According  to  Str»- 
bo,  they  extended  aeroas  the  central  parte  of 
modem  GermanT-,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Oder,  and  as  far  8.  aa  the  head  waters  of  the 
fisnnbe.  Tacitos  seems  to  designate  by  the 
name  Snevi  the  tribes  of  eastern  Germany  fi:t>m 
the  Danobe  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  In 
the  id  oentary  the  collective  appellation  disap- 
pears, the  single  tribes  of  the  gronp  being  des- 
ignated by  their  distinotiTe  names ;  -later,  how- 
erer,  other  Snevi,  an  adventnroas  Grermsn  peo- 
ple of  mixed  origin,  appear  npon  the  banlu  of 
the  Neekar,  where  m»j  gave  rise  to  the  mod- 
am  name  Swabia,  and  aUo  in  northern  Spain, 
where  they  conquered  Qalioia  in  the  early  part 
af  the  6th  century. 

SUEZ.  I.  An  isthmus  abont  76  m.  broad, 
lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  seas. 
Hid  oonnecting  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rioa.  With  the  exception  of  two  small  ridges 
of  the  re^MOtive  medium  heights  of  30  and  46 
iset,  the  snr&oe  is  only  elevated  from  6  to  8 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  a^oining  seas,  and 
has  *  general  depression  toward  the  Mediter- 
iBoeao.  In  places  it  is  bo  low  as  to  be  covered 
vith  ash  marshes  or  swamps,  and  it  is  suppos- 
ed tiiat  at  one  time  the  two  seas  were  united. 
There  are  some  considerable  lakes,  generally 
dry  ft>r  most  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the 
irtjimoa  is  a  barren  sandy  desert,  uninhabited. 
Freeh  water  is  exceedingly  scarce,  being  only 
feond  in  a  few  places.  A  canal,  begun  by 
Kedio  and  finished  by  Darina,  connected  the 
Nile  with  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  some  traces  of 
it  are  still  visible.  Kapoleon  projected  a  canal 
between  the  Bed  and  Mediterranean  seas,  and 
for  many  years  tiiis  subject  has  attracted  con- 
aideraUe  attention  in  Europe.  In  1863  M.  de 
Tiesiopa,  a  Frenoh  engineer,  undertook  to  form 
a  jmmt  stook  company  to  out  a  ship  canal,  and 
two  yeara  afterward  he  obtained  a  firman 
from  the  pasha  of  Egypt  conferring  npon  hha 
Ae  exclnnve  privilege  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
ject. In  1866  a  commission  of  engineers  from 
vazioaa  ooontriea  examined  the  proposed  route, 
and  stated  in  their  report  that  there  were  no 
extraordinary  difBonlties  in  the  way.  The  oom- 
paay  waa  formed  in  Jan.  1869,  with  a  capital 
«f  $40,000,000,  and  the  work  was  shortly  af- 
tairard  oommenoed.  According  to  thispro- 
jeet  tilie  oanal  is  to  extend  between  the  town 
at  Sues  and  the  gnlf  of  Pelnsium,  to  be  90 
■ska  long,  20  feet  deep  at  low  water  level 
«f  the  Mediterranean,  and  880  feet  wide  on 
t^  aorboe.  U.  A  gnlf  forming  the  K.  W.  arm 
of  the  Bed  sea,  extending  from  its  head  in  a 
K.W.  direction  tor  about  SOO  m.  between  Egypt 
and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  80  to  40  m.  The  Israelites  are 
■apiMMed  to  have  crossed  about  2  m.  from  the 
hMd  of  thia  gnlf  on  their  exodus  from  Egypt 
IIL  A  town  of  E^pt,  aitnated  near  the  head 
of  the  gnlf,  77  m.  £.  from  Cairo ;  pop.  about 
S,00O.  It  stands  in  a  desert,  and  is  protected 
OB  the  8  rides  by  a  wall  mounting  a  few.  guns. 
Ihe  atreets  are  onpaved,  and  the  houses  gener- 


ally poorly  built  of  snn-drled  brick.  It  contains 
several  mosques  and  khans,  a  Greek  church,  a 
custom  house,  a  large  hotel  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  European  travellers,  recentiy  erected 
by  the  pasha,  a  bazaar,  and  some  tolerable 
shops.  Good  water  and  vegetable  productiooa 
are  not  procurable  near  the  town,  and  supplies 
of  both  have  to  be  brought  from  considerable 
distances.  Vessels  of  a  large  size  find  s^e  an- 
chorage in  the  roadstead  abont  2  m.  ofij  but 
there  is  only  sofBcient  depth  of  water  for  boats 
and  lighters  to  come  alongside  the  quay.  Sues 
is  connected  with  Alexandria  by  a  railway  228 
m.  long,  which  passes  Cairo,  and  crosses  the 
Nile  by  a  magnificent  bridge  06  m.  from  Alex- 
andria. The  place  derives  its  importance  from 
being  a  port  of  the  overland  route  between 
England  and  India,  China,  and  Australia. 

SUFFOCATION.    See  Asphtxia. 

SUFFOLK.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  Massachusetts, 
bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Massachusetts  bay ;  area, 
16  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  192,701.  It  is  com-  • 
posed  of  Boston  and  Chelsea,  and  is  the  most 
miportant  county  in  wealth  and  population  in 
New  England.  Its  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  trading.  The 
agricultural  productions  m  1866  were  8,160 
bushels  of  rye,  8,266  of  Indian  com,  9,010  of 
potatoes,  and  1,089  tons  of  hay.  (See  Boston, 
and  Cbslbba.)  The  county  is  intersected  by 
numerous  railroads.  Capital,  Boston.  II.  An 
E.  CO.  of  New  York,  comprising  the  E.  part  of 
Long  island,  bounded  N.  by  Long  Island  sound, 
and  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by 
the  Peoonic  river  and  several  smaller  streams; 
area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  48,276.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  uneven  on  the  N.,  but 
nearly  level -on  the  S. ;  the  soil  is  generally 
sandy,  but  fertile  along  the  sound.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1866  were  604,767  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  161,649  of  wheat,  262,067  of  osta, 
804,068  of  potatoes,  104,183  of  turnips,  684,406 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  41,606  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  3  straw  paper  miUs,  26  ship  yards,  8  spar 
fisctories,  1  cotton  and  2  cotton  warp  factories, 
2  clock  frictoriea,  1  piano  factory,  6  newspaper 
o£Sces,  112  churches,  and  146  schools.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  numerous  harbors  and  in- 
lets, and  the  county  includes  several  small  isl- 
lands.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Long  Island 
railroad.     Capital,  Biverhead. 

SUFFOLK,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
by  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Essex,  and  the  North 
sea ;  area,  1,481  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  886,271. 
It  contains  two  county  towns,  Ipswich  and 
Bury  St.  Edmunds;  other  chief  towns,  Eye, 
Aldborongh,  Orford,  and  Sudbury.  The  coast 
line  extends  about  60  m.,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
is  low  and  marshy.  The  county  is  watered  by 
numerous  streams,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Stonr,  Orwell,  Lark,  and  Waveney ;  and  there 
are  several  small  lakes.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, with  some  flat  and  marshy  traats, 
and  the  boU  is  generally  a  rich  alluvial  loam. 
The  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  agri-, 
ODltnral  implements,  are  trifling.    Fishing  ia' 
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actively  oltrried  on  upon  the  coast  There  are 
many.remuns  of  antiquity,  including  the  Ro- 
man oaatle  of  Burgh,  the  walls  of  which  are 
still  standing.  Suffolk  returns  9  members  to 
parliament,  4  for  the  county  and  6  for  the 
boroughs. 

SUFISM.    See  Soofbbism. 

SnO-AR  (Arab,  and  Per.  tuhiar;  Lat.  lae- 
eharum),  a  sweet  substance  obtained  from  the 
juices  of  many  plants,  and  in  some  of  its  vari- 
eties from  animal  fluids  also.  It  constitutes  an 
important  article  of  food  in  very  general  use 
throughout  the  world,  and  is  the  chief  source 
of  nutriment  in  fruits,  appearing  in  them  as 
they  ripen.  Important  as  sugar  is  now  re- 
garded by  the  great  proportion  of  the  human 
race,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
known  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  except  to 
the  inhabitants  of  China  and  India.  The  sweet 
calamus  and  sweet  cane,  of  which  mention  is 
occasionally  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  were 
most  probably  the  sugar  cane,  which  may  have 
been  introduced  from  eastern  Asia.  But  it 
must  have  slowly  come  into  use ;  for  the  an- 
cient classical  authors,  Strabo,  Theophrastns, 
Arrian,  and  others,  who  allude  to  it,  speak  of 
it  as  a  kind  of  honey  obtained  from  a  reed 
growing  in  India  and  Arabia;  while  Dioscori- 
des  and  Pliny  describe  it  as  resembling  salt, 
and  only  nsed  in  medicine.  This  substance, 
termed  aoKKapov,  is,  however,  in  Smith's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities"  (art. 
"  Sacchamm"),  described  as  "  a  natural  con- 
cretion, forming  on  certain  reeds,  but  more 
especially  on  the  bamboo  cane ;"  and  it  is  add- 
ed: "It  would  appear  that  Moses  Chorenen- 
sis,  in  the  6th  century,  is  the  first  author  who 
distinctly  mentions  our  sugar,  that  is  to  say, 
the  sngarprocnred  by  boiling  from  the  sugar 
cane."  This  does  not  conflict  with  the  older 
allusions  to  sugar  cane  and  its  sweet  juice, 
which  it  is  evident  was  long  previously  eaten 
with  avidity,  as  the  Zooloo  Oaffres  at  the  pres- 
ent time  eat  the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  (See 
SoBOHUM.)  Tet  Eratosthenes  speaks  of  roots  in 
India  sweet  to  the  taste  even  when  boiled,  in 
such  manner  that  many  have  supposed  he  re- 
ferred to  sugar  extracted  from  the  cane.  Others 
again  agree  with  Dr.  Moseley,  who  thinks  the 
remarks  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  applicable  to 
the  sugar  candy  which  the  Chinese  are  known 
to  have  made  from  ancient  times,  and  which 
may  very  likely  have  found  its  way  in  small 
quantities  even  to  Rome.  Sugar  canes  were 
found  in  abundance  near  Tripoli  in  Syria  by 
the  crusaders;  and  Albert  Aquensis,  a  monkish 
author  of  that  period,  speaks  of  the  plant  being 
cultivated  with  great  care,  and  when  ripe  of  the 
juice  being  beaten  out  in  mortars,  strained,  and 
set  aside  till  it  concreted  in  a  snowy  or  salt-like 
product.  This  was  eaten  with  bread  or  with 
water,  and  was  found  more  agreeable  than 
honey.  The  Saracens  introduced  sugar  canes 
into  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Sicily,  when 
they  obtained  possession  of  those  islands  in  the 
0th  oentory.    They  also  were  acquainted  with 


the  metliod  of  making  sugar,  and  the  mann£M>- 
tnre  was  soon  permanently  established  in  the 
countries  of  the  Levant.  From  these  sngar 
was  carried  to  Venice  as  early  as  996 ;  and  in 
the  12th  century  it  was  imported  there  more 
cheaply  from  Egypt  than  from  Sicily.  William, 
king  of  Sicily,  in  1166  gave  a  mill  for  grinding 
sugar  canes  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict. 
The  first  sug^r  cane  cultivated  in  Spain  was  in 
Valencia,  introduced  there  by  the  Moors  after 
their  conquest  of  the  country;  the  culture 
thence  spread  to  Granada  and  Murcia.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  the  plant  was  in- 
troduced into  Madeira  and  the  Cuiary  islands, 
and  from  the  latter  it  is  supposed  that  the  first 
plants  were  taken  to  Brazil ;  but  it  is  not  at  aQ 
improbable  that  the  sugar  cane  was  a  natural 
product  of  America ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  is 
only  for  the  process  of  making  sugar  from  it  that 
the  new  world  is  indebted  to  the  Portugnese 
and  Spaniards.  The  first  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane  in  the  West  Indies  was  at  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo  or  Hayti,  where  it  was  successfully 
prosecuted  at  the  time  of  the  second  expedition 
of  Columbus,  1498  to  1496 ;  and  in  1518  there 
were  28  works  for  making  sugar  in  operaUon. 
The  soil  and  climate  proved  admirably  well 
suited  for  the  crop ;  and  for  a  long  time  this 
island  furnished  the  chief  portions  of  the  Euro- 
pean supplies  of  sugar.  Previous  to  the  revo- 
lution, near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
export  of  sugar  had  amounted  to  69,000  tons  a 
year.  The  English  began  to  export  sngar  fit>m 
Barbados  in  1646,  and  the  trade  soon  gave  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  ships.  The 
Portuguese  also  at  the  same  period  were  send- 
ing large  quantities  of  sugar  to  European  conn- 
tries  from  Brazil ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
17th  century  the  culture  had  been  generally 
established  throughout  the  West  India  islands, 
in  Mexico,  all  of  Central  America,  the  northern 
countries  of  South  America,  Peru,  Chili,  && 
Mention  is  made  of  the  sngar  cane  among  the 
indigenous  productions  of  Virginia  and  Nortb 
Carolina  by  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  banks  of 
the  James  and  Neuse  rivers;  but  it  seems  prob- 
able they  must  have  mistaken  for  it  the  com- 
mon reed.  The  plant  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  for 
the  first  time  abont  the  year  1761,  when  some 
Jesuits  brought  it  from  St.  Dommgo,  and  set- 
tled just  above  the  site  of  New  Orleans.  In 
1768  the  first  sngar  mill  was  buUt  a  little  further 
down  the  river  by  M.  Dubreuil  on  his  sngar 
plantation.  Tlie  culture  according  to  some  ac- 
counts prospered,  so  that  in  1770  sugar  was  one 
of  the  staple  products  of  the  colony,  and  after 
the  revolutionary  war  it  was  prosecuted  so  sno- 
cessfully  by  emigrants  from  the  United  States, 
that  there  were  in  1808  as  many  as  81  sugar 
estates  on  the  delta  alone.  But  according  to 
the  statement  of  E.  J.  Forstall  in  De  Bow's 
"  Industrial  Resources,"  vol.  iii.  p.  276,  "  the 
manufacture  of  cane  into  sugar  does  not  appear 
to  have  commenced  before  1764,  when  samples 
were  sent  to  the  mother  country  from  the  eft- 
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tate  of  Ohevalier  de  Mazan,  near  the  city  (New 
Orleans)  oa  the  opposite  bank.  The  cession 
of  Louisiana  to  Spain  at  that  epoch  appears  to 
have  pat  a  stop  to  that  indnstry,  for  no  farther 
traces  of  sugar  making  are  to  be  found  until 
1791,  when  the  first  sugar  house  under  the 
^>aniah  government  was  erect«d  hj  a  Mr.  Solis 
at  Terre  aux  Boenfe  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard. 
The  next  was  established  in  1796  on  a  planta- 
tion where  now  stands  Oarrollton."  The  suo- 
oenful  result  of  this  operation  laid  the  founda- 
tkm  of  the  sugar  indastty  of  Louisiana ;  which 
itiU,  however,  advanced  very  slowlj,  and  at 
flie  time  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  (1803)  the  number  of  sugar  estates 
was  verjr  small.  In  1818  the  crop  amounted 
to  25,000  hogsheads,  and  the  cane  was  ground 
altogether  bj  cattle.  Steam  power  was  intro- 
duced in  1822.  The  further  progress  of  the 
culture  is  presented  in  the  tabular  statements 
St  the  close  of  this  article.  The  sugar-growing 
district  in  this  state  is  on  both  sides  the  Mi»- 
aanppi  river,  from  67  m.  below  New  Orleans 
to  nearly  190  m.  above;  on  Sed  river,  includ- 
ing Bapides  and  Avoyelles;  on  many  of  the 
bajoQs  and  their  tributaries;  the  prairies  of 
St  Ifartia,  Yermilion,  &c.  In  Texas  the  crop 
has  lately  become  an  important  one ;  and  it  is 
increaang  in  all  the  gulf  states.  It  is  even  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
tables  referred  to,  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  KentDcky.  Tet  the  climate  of  Louisiana 
itself  is  rather  north  of  that  best  suited  to  the 
plant,  the  cane  being  frequently  killed  by  the 
mist  after  starting  in  the  spring,  and  at  matu- 
rity in  the  latter  part  of  October  and  in  Novem- 
ber, the  effect  of  which  is  to  materially  dimin- 
iA  its  production  of  sugar.  In  1867  iiy'urious 
frosts  tans  occurred  in  April  as  late  as  the  22d, 
tod  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  November.  In  No- 
Teml>er,  1869,  the  cold  was  very  severe  on  the 
12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  in  all  parts  of  Loni- 
■ana,  the  thermometer  on  the  14th  standing  at 
35"  F.  at  New  Orleans,  and  thick  ice  being 
&nned  in  the  most  southern  parishes.  The 
effect  of  this  was  that  the  cane  was  everywhere 
frozen,  and  land  which  had  previously  given 
above  2  hogsheads  to  the  acre  yielded  barely 
half  a  hogshead,  and  this  of  inferior  quality. 
The  eliinate  is  also  subject  to  long  continued 
droughts  which  serioudy  injure  the  growing 
crops.  From  some  other  cause  not  well  under- 
stood the  product  of  sugar  to  the  acre  is  not 
■0  great  as  it  has  been  in  past  years.  This 
inay  be  owing  to  continued  repetition  of  the 
nme  crop  witiiont  adding  manures  to  the  land, 
or  to  the  practice  of  reserving  inferior  canes 
fer  seed,  while  some  have  supposed  it  is 
eaiised  by  deterioration  of  the  stock  through 
eoDtinaed  nse  of  cuttings  from  the  same  source. 
To  ranedy  the  trouble,  in  case  of  this  being  the 
emse  of  the  deterioration,  the  United  States 
fovemment  recently  collected  a  new  supply  of 
Otttes  from  the  northern  parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca and  distributed  them  among  the  planters. 
The  mgar  plantations  are  also  often  seriously 


damaged  by  the  Mississippi  river  bursting 
through  crevices  in  the  banks  and  flooding  the 
low  country. — The  sugar  cane  is  said  to  be  a 
natural  product  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific ;  and  it  certainly  flourishes  with  great 
luxuriance  in  many  of  the  tropical  countries 
and  islands  of  Asia.  But  though  the  chief,  it 
is  not  the  only  sodtoe  of  the  cane  or  crystallized 
variety  of  sugar  either  in  the  old  or  new  world. 
This  is  also  obtained  from  the  beet  root  and  the 
juice  of  the  sugar  maple  tree,  and  of  several 
trees  of  the  palm  tribe.  Sugar  was  discovered 
in  the  parsnip,  the  white  and  red  beet,  carrot, 
and  juice  of  the  birch  in  1747,  by  M.  Margraa^ 
of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  Berlin ;  and 
in  1796  M.  Aohard  analyzed  the  beet  root  in 
Berlin,  and  obtained  from  it  5  per  cent,  of 
white  sngar  and  3  of  molasses.  The  high  price 
of  cane  sugar  rendered  the  discovery  of  some 
new  source  of  it  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  a  factory  was  established  at  Gumoom  in 
Silesia  for  extracting  it  from  the  beet  root. 
When  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  colonial  prod- 
ucts were  excluded  from  France,  this  manu- 
facture assumed  still  greater  importance ;  and 
a  great  impulse  was  given  to  it  by  the  offer  of 
a  premium  of  1,000,000  francs  for  the  best 
method  of  producing  sugar  from  native  prod- 
ucts. The  highest  chemical  talent  of  IVance 
was  directed  to  this  object,  and  the  resulting 
discoveries  and  improvements  were  afterward 
applied  with  great  advantage  to  the  treatment 
of  the  sugar  cane.  The  readmissioQ  of  West 
India  sugars  on  the  return  of  peace  nearly 
broke  up  the  beet  root  manufacture,  and  this 
was  only  kept  alive  by  the  imposition  of  high 
duties  on  foreign  sugars  in  1820  and  1822. 
From  that  time  the  product  rapidly  increased, 
amounting  in  1888  to  over  86,000,000  lbs.,  or 
about  42,000  tons,  in  1857-'8  to  150,000  tons, 
and  in  186&-'9to  180,000  tons.  In  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  Russia,  beet  sugar  is  also  produced  to 
a  considerable  amount.  In  1868-'9,  86,668,6{l7 
owt.  of  roots  were  consumed  in  260  sugar  re> 
fineries  in  the  Zollverein.  As  12^  cwt.  of  roots 
are  considered  equal  to  1  cwt.  of  sugar,  this 
should  represent  146,674  tons  of  sugar.  In  the 
Austrian  empire  there  were  consumed  16,042,- 
248  cwt.  of  beet  roots.  In  Belgium  the  same 
year  the  product  of  beet  sugar  was  18,000  tons. 
The  manufacture  in  these  countries  is  encour- 
aged by  a  protective  duty.  Russia  is  said  to 
produce  from  80,000  to  40,000  tons  of  beet 
sugar  annually.  The  annual  product  of  maple 
sugar  in  the  United  States  has  been  estimated 
at  about  27,000  tons.  The  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Michigan,  the  New  England  states,  and  also  in 
the  British  provinces.  A  much  larger  quantity 
of  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  wild  date  and  the 
gomuti  palms  than  from  the  maple,  the  product 
being  rated  as  ^  of  all  the  cane  sugar  manu- 
factured. In  India  the  process  of  extracting 
the  sugar  is  very  rude,  causing  much  of  it  to  as- 
sume the  uncrystallizable  conmtion.  The  crude, 
dark  brown,  deliquescent  sogar,  called  in  India 
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jaggery,  is  the  prodnet  of  the  evaporation  of 
the  toddy  or  paun  Juioe.  Beeide  theae  sonroes, 
oaae  sugar  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 

Sompkin,  the  chestnnt,  the  young  shoots  of  the 
idian  com,  and  a  large  number  of  tropical 
fruits.  The  character  of  the  Chinese  sugar 
cane  as  a  sugar-prodacing  plant  has  been  con- 
sidered in  t£e  article  Sobohw  ;  and  the  evi- 
dence at  hand  to  the  end  of  the  year  1861  was 
unfavorable  to  the  prospect  of  its  yielding  in 
this  country  crystallizable  sugar  to  profit.  But 
reports  from  Ohio  published  in  Jan.  1862, 
give  Tuorgi  favorable  accounts  of  the  success  of 
the  trials  of  the  preceding  year,  and  make 
mention  of  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  fine 
samples  of  the  sugar  at  a  convention  in  Oolnm- 
bns,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  7 ;  and  we  learn  that  in  the 
north-western  states  it  is  already  a  common  ar- 
ticle of  commerce. — ^The  sugars  may  be  includ- 
ed in  4  principal  varieties,  of  which  that  termed 
oane  sugar,  also  called  sucrose,  is  the  most  im- 
portaut,  and  is  the  common  commercial  variety. 
The  second,  called  fruit  sugar  or  fructose,  ezlBtg 
in  honey,  treacle,  and  most  acidulous  fruits.  It 
is  a  sirupy  liquid,  not  crystallizable,  though  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  may  be  partially 
converted  into  the  next  variety,  which  is  crys- 
tallizable. The  third  sort  is  called  ^pe  sugar, 
starch  sugar,  or  glucose.  It  exists  in  me  juice 
of  many  plants,  and  constitutes  the  crystals 
which  form  in  honey,  and  also  the  hard,  gran- 
ular, sweet  masses  common  in  old  dried  fruits, 
as  raisins,  figs,  &c.  It  is  also  produced  by 
boiling,  with  dilute  acids,  starch,  cane  sugar, 
ligneous  fibre  (as  linen  rags),  sugar  of  milk, 
tta. ;  and  isoccasionally  met  with  as  a  morbid 
constituent  of  the  urine  in  oases  of  diabetes. 
It  crystallizes  in  cubes  or  square  tables,  and 
from  hot  alcohol  in  anhydrous  prisms.  Its 
sweetening  effect  compared  with  that  of  cane 
sugar  is  about  as  1  to  2^.  Glucose  is  manu- 
factured to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  starch 
factories  in  Europe  from  potato  starch,  or 
rather  dextrine,  and  is  made  use  of  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  beer  and  an  inferior  sort  of  alcohol, 
designed  for  conversion  into  French  brandy  by 
the  addition  of  certain  essential  oils  or  flavor- 
ings. It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  diastase 
upon  the  dextrine  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
malting  and  mashing,  but  is  more  expeditiously 
made  by  treating  the  starch  with  sulphuric 
aoid.  It  differs  from  starch  (diHioOio)  only 
by  containing  in  addition  the  elements  of  2 
more  equivalents  of  water,  and  also  2  equiva- 
lents of  water  of  crystallization,  with  which  it 
parts  when  carefully  dried,  becoming  then 
CitHtiOit.  Melting  in  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion at  212°  F.,  this  sometimes  serves  to  detect 
its  presence  in  cane  sugar.  It  difi'ers  from  this 
also  in  being  much  less  soluble  in  water,  and 
in  forming  definite  compounds  with  alkaline 
sod  earthy  bases,  which  decompose  and  become 
brown  at  temperatures  from  160°  to  212°. 
Other  points  of  difference  will  be  noticed  be- 
low. The  fourth  variety,  called  milk  sugar, 
sugar  of  milk,  laetine,  or  lactose,  occurs  only 


in  &e  milk  of  animals,  and  is  inferior  to  the 
last  described  in  sweetness.  These  Bubstanoes 
all  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
the  two  latter  elements  always  existing  in  the 
exact  proportions  required  to  produce  water; 
for  which  reason,  although  these  elements  are 
not  regarded  as  so  combined,  the  compouDdi 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  hydrates  of  carbon. 
While  the  highest  grade  of  sugar,  the  cana 
variety,  is  readily  converted  into  the  inferior 
grape  sugar,  all  attempts  to  reverse  the  proceas^ 
which  would  be  a  discovery  of  immense  valae, 
have  entirely  foiled.  The  comparative  oompo- 
sition  of  the  sugars  as  respects  the  proportioD 
of  water  they  contain  is  presented  in  die  fol- 
lowing table,  which  is  basied  upon  quantities  of 
each  containing  12  equivalents  of  carbon: 
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— Cane  sugar,  as  first  obttuned  on  evaporating 
the  saccharine  juices,  is  a  yellowish  brown 
substance  in  coarse  crystalline  powder  and 
lamps,  more  or  less  moist  and  sticky,  and  con- 
taining variable  quantities  of  glucose,  treads, 
and  several  organic  and  mineral  substaucea 
Lime  is  one  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  thought  that 
its  presence  induces  the  change  in  crude  sngan, 
which  after  a  time  become  gummy  and  soft 
and  lose  a  portion  of  their  sweetness.  The 
foreign  organic  matters  present  impart  to  the 
crude  sugars  their  peculiar  taste  and  smell, 
and  betray  their  particular  dource.  These  dis- 
appear when  the  sugar  is  refined.  The  best 
brown  sugar  has  littie  odor  and  is  in  large 
sparkling  grains.  When  refined,  the  sngsr  is 
converted  into  a  hard  and  brittle  crystalline 
mass,  and  is  often  moulded  into  conical  loaves. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  then  1.606,  giving  1,606 
ounces  avoirdupois  to  the  cubic  foot.  In  the 
large  crystals,  known  as  sugar  candy,  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  saturated  aqueous  solution, 
prepared  at  a  temperature  of  212°,  the  wa^  is 
colorless ;  but  in  the  crystalline  grains  it  is  of 
snowy  whiteness  owing  to  the  numerous  reflec- 
tions and  refractions  from  the  crystalline  faces. 
The  form  of  tiie  large  crystals  is  that  df  rhom- 
boidal  prisms  terminated  by  dihedral  summits. 
If  the  solution  be  prepared  at  230°,  or  be  long 
boiled,  the  sugar  forms  an  amorphous  mass  on 
cooling.  Pieces  of  loaf  sugar  rubbed  together 
emit  a  pale  violet  phosphorescent  light  Sogar 
is  soluble  in  about  \  of  its  weight  of  ccJd  water, 
and  in  all  proportions  in  bomng  water.  It  is 
sparingly  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
but  dei>osited  again  when  cold.  At  the  tempera- 
tare  of  820°  it  fiises,  and  on  cooling  forms  the 
amber-colored  solid  known  as  barley  sugar. 
When  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to 
400°  or  420°,  sugar  loses  two  equivalents  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  the  dark  brown 
substance  called  caramel,  used  for  coloring 
wines.    At  a  still  higher  temperature  decern- 
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pontmn  eosnes,  and  a  reddna  is  left  of  verj 
porous  Bhining  chivcoal,  about  i  the  weight  of 
the  original  gnbatance.  Under  the  inflnenoe 
of  jeart  vinoDs  fermentatioii  takes  place  in  sola- 
tioiu  of  aogar,  by  which  this  is  first  converted 
inb)  frait  sugar,  and  then  into  oarbonio  acid 
ind  aleohoL  Oane  sugar  is  rapidlj  deoom- 
poaed  and  charred  by  oonoentrated  sulphurio 
mid.  These  properties  serve  to  disdngnish 
Oioe  sogar  from  the  other  varieties.  The  soln- 
tioas  of  the  different  sugars  also  present  char- 
Kteristic  effects  on  polarized  light,  thus  fur- 
■iahing  a  very  certain  means  of  distinguishing 
the  TBiieties.  The  method  of  thus  testing 
them  bj  the  aid  of  an  instrument  inv«ited  by 
M.  Soleil  is  described  in  the  Armalei  d«  ehimie, 
[liL]  xzvL  176.  The  plane  of  polarization  is 
ratated  from  left  to  right  by  cane  sugar,  rather 
iKm  powerfolly  than  by  grape  sugar,  while 
fniit  or  nncrystallizable  sugar  produces  a  rota- 
tioa  from  right  to  left.  A  tresh.  solution  of 
pipe  ingar  possesses  a  rotary  power  double 
fhst  whidt  it  retains  after  some  hours,  or  after 
it  has  been  heated  to  180°  or  more  and  allowed 
tooooL  Its  rotary  power  is  not  then  affected 
if  (he  solution  is  heated  with  an  acid ;  but  that 
of  oane  sugar  is  reversed  when  its  solution  is 
heated  with  ^  its  bulk  of  pure  hydrochlorio 
add,  and  the  temperature  is  raised  for  10  min- 
aies  to  154°  F. — In  the  preparation  of  sugar, 
a  thick,  dark  brown  or  black,  ropy  liquid  is 
drained  off  from- the  cryst^iUine  portion,  which 
eonaiBta  of  the  nnerystallizable  sirup  together 
with  tome  cane  sugar,  and  the  impurities  that 
Baj  be  present.  It  is  called  molasses,  and  is 
niyeztnisively  consumed  as  an  article  of  dieL 
■nd  also  in  connection  with  the  skimmings  of 
the  sugar  kettles  for  the  production  of  rum. 
(Bee  Houlsbbs,  and  Rmt.)  A  better  article, 
eaOed  aogar  house  molasses,  and  sometimes  trea- 
cle, of  qieoific  gravity  about  1.4,  is  obtained  in 
the  prooeaa  of  refilling  brown  sugars.  The  ar- 
licb  oalied  melado  lately  introduced  in  oom- 
Beroe  is  a  low  grade  of  sugar  heavy  with  mo- 
jawa,  obtained  from  the  settlings  of  the  dstems 
is  which  the  molasses  is  collected,  and  from 
partial  boiling  down  in  vacuum  pans  without 
nfining. — Sugar  is  employed  in  a  great  variety 
ef  irays  as  a  nutriment  and  condiment ;  but 
thonj^  iratritioaa  and  promoting  the  formation 
•f  &t  and  lactic  add,  providing  material  for  the 
naintenanoe  of  reapuration,  and  promoting  by  its 
podition  heat  in  tiie  system,  it  cannot  through 
itadefideneyofnitrogeD  alone  support  life.  Itia 
Ae  basis  of  the  various  preparations  known  as 
MoCectionery ;  and  it  is  a  valuable  material  for 
peeervmg  fhtita,  meat,  and  fish,  and  is  lar^y 
*Nd  especially  for  the  saccharine  oonfeobona 
■Bovn  as  preserves  and  sweetmeats,  and  in 
nrmg  hanu.  (See  Pbbskbvation  or  Food.) 
h  ia  a  prevailing  opinion  that  sugar  is  ii^urioua 
l*>  the  teeth ;  but  it  is  found  to  have  no  action 
^OD  them  out  of  the  body,  and  if  it  affects  . 
|wai  in  the  system  it  is  probably  by  its  first 
■ordering  the  digestive  organs,  when  taken  in 
twaite  qnaatitifls.    Molawes  has  an  aperient 


action,  and  sugar  has  the  same  also  in  less  de- 
gree ;  but  their  more  important  medicinal  prop- 
erty is  that  of  a  demulcent,  for  which  they  are 
much  used  in  catarrhal  affections.  In  pharmacy 
sugar  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  es- 
pecially as  a  medium  for  administering  many  ac- 
tive medicines  and  disguising  their  disagreeable 
taste,  or  preserving  them  from  change.  It  forms 
the  bulk  of  moat  of  the  sirups  and  confections, 
and  of  all  the  troches  or  lozenges.  Molasses 
is  useful  in  the  preparation  of  many  pilla,  keep- 
ing them  soft  and  moist,  while  at  the  same 
time  preventing  mouldiness  or  other  change. 
Sugars  are  rarely  adulterated  to  any  ii^jurioua 
extent,  and  there  are  few  substances  that  could 
be  added  to  the  white  sugars  and  not  be  readi- 
ly detected  by  their  insolubility  in  water,  their 
leaving  an  ash  when  consumed,  or  their  im- 
parting a  peculiar  taste  to  the  mixture.  Starch 
and  starch  sugar  have  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  brown  sugars  met  with  in  the  Lon- 
don market  are  so  impure,  in  consequence 
chiefly  of  the  defective  methods  employed  in 
their  manufacture,  that  they  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Hassall  in  general  unfit  for  hu- 
man oonsumption.  The  exceptions  are  some 
large-grained,  clear,  dry,  crystalline  sugars, 
evidently  made  from  juice  purified  by  filtra- 
tion before  boiling.  The  brown  sugars  almost 
universally  contain  minute  fragments  of  cane, 
sporules  and  filaments  of  fungus,  grape  sugary 
molasses,  and  great  numbers  of  the  sugar 
mite  (aeanu  taeohari),  a  disgusting  insect 
large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
When  a  quantity  of  sugar  containing  them  is 
dissolved  in  a  wine  glass  of  tepid  water,  and 
left  at  rest  an  hour  or  so,  the  animalcules  are 
seen  on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  mixture,  and  in  the  sediment  at  the  bot- 
tom. In  England  it  is  the  custom  with  the 
grocers  to  "  handle"  the  sugars,  which  means 
mixing  sugars  of  different  quaUties,  and  thus 
disguising  the  worst  sorts.  The  purest  large- 
grained  brown  sugars  are  scarcely  sold  at  re- 
tail, and  their  introduction  is  discouraged  by 
the  grocers,  because,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Scoffern, 
they  are  incorporated  with  difficulty  among  the 
inferior  sugars,  and  betray  to  the  eye  the  mix- 
ing practice. — Mcm^faeture.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  commencing:  with  the  cultivation  of 
tiie  oane.  This  plant  (arundo  taeoharifera) 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  graminea  or 
grasses.  It  grows  in  a  succession  of  joints,  of 
rather  nodes,  from  4  to  20  feet  high,  and  the 
stem  is  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  Long  slen.. 
der  leaves  shoot  forth  from  the  opposite  side^ 
of  alternate  joints,  and  fall  off  when  the  plan^ 
comes  to  maturity.  From  the  top  there  api 
pears,  when  the  plant  is  11  or  12  months  old, 
a  sprout  called  the  arrow,  which  grows  to  th^ 
length  of  7  or  6  feet  without  joints,  terminating 
in  an  ample  panicle  about  2  feet  long  with  nut 
merous  white  flowers.  Seeds  are  rarely  pro^ 
duced  by  the  cultivated  canes,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  plant  is  nowhere  raised  from  these, 
but  always  from  the  cuttings  of  the  stalks.  The 
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stem  is  smooth  and  straight,  the  joints  8  to  6 
inches  apart,  and  the  onter  coating  hard  and 
silicions,  and  when  ripe  of  varioDS  shades  of 
yellowish,  violet,  greenish,  and  red.  Between 
the  joints  the  cane  is  filled  with  a  whitish 
spongy  tissue,  which  under  the  magnifying 
glass  is  seen  to  consist  of  nnmherless  cells  con- 
taining the  saccharine  jnice.  The  principal  va- 
rieties of  the  cane  are  the  Creole,  also  known 
as  the  crystalline,  and  Malabar ;  the  Otaheite, 
and  the  ribbon  or  Bstavian.  The  first,  which 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  Louisiana  as  the 
most  valuable  variety,  has  there  run  out,  and 
has  given  place  to  hardy  varieties  of  the  ribbon 
cane  fh>m  Java,  which  have  also  greatly  de- 
teriorated, as  affirmed,  through  an  injudicious 
system  of  culture.  The  creole  and  Otaheite 
are  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South 
America.  The  latter  variety  is  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  in  Jamaica  it  is  said  to  grow  the  first 
year  12  to  14  feet  high,  with  stems  6  inches  in 
circumference,  and  joints  6  inches  apart.  In 
the  East  Indies  a  nnmber  of  other  varieties  of 
cane  are  cultivated,  among  the  most  productive 
of  which  is  the  Salangore  cane,  grown  in  the 
straits  of  Singapore,  which  have  produced  at 
the  rate  of  7,200  lbs.  of  nndrained  sugar  to 
the  acre,  equal  to  6,800  lbs.  of  dry  sugar  for 
shipping.  The  method  of  planting  varies  in 
different  countries;  but  in  general  the  practice 
is,  after  breaking  up  the  land,  to  run  straight 
parallel  farrows  through  the  plantation  at  dis- 
tances 4  to  6  feet  apart  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
8  feet  in  Louisiana,  in  which  furrows  slips  of 
the  cane,  each  having  several  joints,  are  placed, 
8  to  6  feet  apart,  and  lightly  covered.  In  Lou- 
isiana some  planters  lay  2  to  4  canes  in  each 
fVirrow,  lapping  the  same  the  whole  length. 
The  spaces  between  the  rows  are  kept  well 
ploughed  or  hoed.  In  the  West  Indies  the  beat 
season  for  planting  is  from  August  to  Novem- 
ber ;  the  cutting  may  he  in  March  and  April,  but 
is  often  performed  at  any  convenient  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  the  southern  states,  where 
the  ground  is  liable  to  he  frozen,  the  plants  are 
usually  put  in  between  January  and  March,  and 
the  crop  is  gathered  in  October.  The  slips  for 
seed  are  then  selected,  and,  though  it  would  be 
true  economy  to  reserve  the  best  canes  for  this 
purpose,  the  planters  are  generally  nnwilling  to 
do  it,  and  hence  one  cause  of  the  deterioration 
alluded  to  above.  Were  the  planting  done  every 
year,  this  would  be  a  much  more  serious  con- 
sideration than  it  is  at  present,  the  canes  grow- 
ing  upon  an  acre  being  not  more  than  enough 
to  plant  4  or  6  acres ;  but  after  the  removal  of 
the  canes  new  shoots  sprmg  up  from  the  stub- 
ble, and  these,  known  as  ratoons,  though  not 
as  large  and  vigorous  as  the  "plant  canes," 
afford  better  juice,  which  is  more  readily  con- 
verted into  sugar.  In  Louisiana  a  succession 
of  only  8  crops  can  be  depended  on  from  one 
planting;  while  in  the  West  Indies  the  ratoons 
continue  to  renew  themselves  sometimes  for 
more  than  80  crops.  About  ^  of  the  product 
therefore,  it  is  seen,  mast  be  reserved  in  Looi- 


siana  for  seed.    The  yield  of  sugar  in  the  aoath> 
em  states  is  from  600  to  2,000  lbs.  to  the  aero; 
in  the  West  Indies  8,000  to  6,000  lbs. ;  and  in 
the  East  Indies  the  highest  product  is  sbont 
7,000  lbs.    In  Mauritius  the  product  is  said  to 
have  been  increased  from  2,000  or  2,600  lb*. 
to  the  acre  to  6,000  and  7,000  lbs.,  and  in  some 
oases  even  more  than  this.    At  maturity  the 
canes  are  cut  off  dose  to  the  ground,  and  are 
stripped  of  the  tops  and  leaves,  which,  under 
the  name  of  trash,  are  left  upon  the  ground,  to 
protect,  in  this  country,  the  roots  from  frost 
during  the  winter.    The  practice  is  to  coDBOme 
this  sooner  or  later  by  fire,  though  some  of  the 
Bonthem  planters  strongly  recommend  its  be- 
ing ploughed  under  in  the  spaces  between  the 
rows.    The  canes  contain  most  Eugar  in  the 
lower  third  of  their  lengrth;  the  juice  in  the 
tops  is  watery  and  not  worth  saving.    Cattle, 
horses,  and  mules  are  fond  of  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  the  tops  and  leaves  when  fresh  make 
for  them  good  fodder.    As  soon  as  the  canes 
are  cut  they  should  he  taken  to  the  mill  and 
ground,  as  Uiey  are  liable  to  soon  ferment  in 
the  warm  climate,  and  thus  lose  a  portion  of 
their  sugar.    They  are  found  to  contain  when 
analyzed  from  66  to  78  per  cent,  of  water,  12 
to  21   per  cent,  of  sugar  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  other  soluble  substances,  and  9  to 
17  per  cent,  of  ligneous  fibre.    But  owing  to 
the  imperfections  of  the  manufacture,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  not  i  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  is 
saved,  the  product  not  really  exceeding  that 
obtained  by  the  French  manu&cturers  from 
the  beet  root,  which  contains  an.  average  of 
only  about  11  per  cent,  of  sugar.    The  milla 
employed  for  crushing  the  canes  are  of  a  great 
variety,  and  those  in  nse  from  ancient  times  in 
the  East  Indies  are  exceedingly  rude,  and  slow 
and  inefficient  in  their  action,  worked  by  oxen. 
Mills  not  much  better  are  still  employed  by 
small  planters  in  the  West  Indies;  but  powe^ 
fnl  machines  driven  by  steam  are  in  operation 
upon  the  more  important .  sugar  estates,  the 
crushing  apparatus  consisting  of  8  heavy  east 
iron   rollers,   between  which  the    canes  are 
passed.    They  revolve  horizontally,  one  called 
the  top  roller  over  the  two  others,  one  of  which 
is  the  fluted  feed  roller  and  the  other  the  de< 
livering  roller.    The  canes  are  spread  upon  a 
oast  iron  feed  plate  sloping  down  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  feeid  roller,  and  are  drawn  into  the 
space,  nsnally  of  about  i  an  inch,  between  this 
and  the  top  roller,  and  are  discharged  through 
the  space  of  about  I  of  an  inch  between  tibe 
top  roller  and  the  delivering  roller.    Very  effi- 
cient machines  are  also  in  use  with  8  rollen 
above  and  2  below.  After  passing  once  through, 
the  crushed  canes,  now  called  bagasse,  or  in 
English  works  megnss,  are  returned  to  the  feed 
plate  either  by  hand  or  by  the  mechanical  con- 
trivance called  the  dumb  returner,  and  are 
again  compressed.    About  |  of  the  whole  juice 
is   thus  extracted,   and  runs  down  into  the 
troughs  or  receptacles  placed  beneath  to  col- 
lect It.    The  remainder  is  obstinately  held  by 
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the  bagasse,  and  no  effeotaal  means  of  reoov- 
eriog  it  has  yet  been  devised.   A  method  which 
has  been  favorably  spoken  of,  some  time  since 
patented  in  England  by  Mr.  Michiel,  and  called 
the  maceration  process,  entirely  dispenses  with 
the  mill.    It  consists  in  cutting  the  canes  into 
extremely  thin  slices  with  circular  knives,  and 
then  gabmittingthem  to  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  water.    The  lime  is  supposed  to 
coagulate  and  render  insoluble  all  the  nitroge- 
nous matters,  and  the  whole  of  the  sugar  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  water.    On  an  estate  in  the 
island  of  MJfirtiniqne  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
cess is  reported  to  have  increased  the  yield  of 
tiie  cane  from  6  or  6  per  cent.,  which  it  pre- 
Tioosly  was,  to  11  or  12  per  cent.    The  difB- 
colties  attending  its  nse  are  the  rapid  wear 
upon  the  knives  and  the  time  and  labor  re- 
qoired  in  their  use  over  that  in  grinding.    The 
bagasse,   consisting    largely   of   carbonaceous 
matters,  bnms  freely,  and  is  advantageously 
used  as  fael  in  the  boiling  operation.    The  fol- 
lowing are  resnlts  of  some  of  the  analyses  of  its 
ash  made  by  Dr.  Stenhoose ;  Nos.  1  and  3,  of 
cane  of  Trinidad ;  Xo.  8,  of  cane  of  Berbice ; 
and  No.  4,  of  cane  of  Demerara : 
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100  00 
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The  capacity  of  the  mills  should  be  about  100 
gallons  of  juice  an  hour  for  each  horse  power. 
The  cmde  liquor  contains  various  impurities, 
as  particles  of  woody  fibre,  coloring  matter, 
different  aolable  salts,  albumen,  caseine,  wax, 
Ac  The  nitrogenous  substances  induce  imme- 
£ate  fermentation  and  the  conversion  of  a 
portion  of  the  sirup  into  alcohol  and  afterward 
into  acetic  acid,  thus  not  only  reducing  the 
product  of  sogar,  but  introducing  new  com- 
poonds,  which  might  prove  detrimental  by 
acting  upon  the  lead  and  copper  of  the  appap 
ralDs  and  adding  their  poisonous  salts  to  the 
•agar.  Not  much  time  should  therefore  be 
allowed  for  a  portion  of  the  impurities  to  settle 
b^>re  the  liquor  is  drawn  through  the  strain- 
ers of  copper  or  iron  wire  into  the  vessels  for 
oUrifying  it.  By  the  old  method  practised  in 
Asia  a  series  of  11  kettles  or  earthen  boilers  is 
•et  in  a  line  in  a  radely  oonstmcted  boiler 
niig«,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  fire,  with  a 
hrgt  iron  boiler  placed  over  it,  and  at  the 
other  the  chimney.  The  jnice  is  first  put  in 
the  boiler  farthest  from  the  fire,  and  is  grad- 
ually transferred  to  the  others,  as  the  process 
ms  on,  until  the  final  concentration  is  effected 
■  the  iroa  boiler.  The  product  is  afterward 
fauned  and  the  sugar  is  clarified  by  boiling 
again  with  water,  an  alkaline  lye,  and  mUk. 
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A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  of  kettles,  to 
the  number  of  4,  6,  or  6,  has  also  been  em- 
ployed in  tills  conntry  and  the  West  Indies, 
each  kettle,  however,  having  its  own  fire,  and 
the  defecation  or  partial  purifying  being  effect- 
ed during  the  boiling  by  "  tempering"  the 
liquor  with  slaked  lime.    This,  when  used  in 
small  quantity,  causes  the  glutinous  matters 
present  to  coagulate  and  rise  upon  the  surface 
in  a  Bcum,  which  may  be  continually  removed 
by  skimming.    It  also  neutralizes  any  acid  that 
may  have  formed.    In  Louisiana  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  concentrate  the  sirup  to  42° 
Banm6  in  the  last  kettle,  called  the  battery, 
and  then  transfer  it  to  large  wooden  vats, 
called  coolers,  for  granulation ;  but  the  opera- 
tions have  been  variously  modified  there,  and 
different  methods  too  have  been  pursued  in  the 
West  Indies.    Instead  of  kettles,  each  one  re- 
quiring a  separate  fire,  large  copper  caldrons 
or  "  teaches"  are  used,  into  which  the  juice  is 
conducted  from  the  strainers  in  troughs  lined- 
with  lead ;  and  these  caldrons  are  heated  by 
steam  either  by  being  enclosed  in  a  steam  jacket 
or  by  containing  a  coil  of  steam  pipe.    The 
oloriScation  is  effected  as  before  by  means  of 
lime  added  to  the  sirup  diffused  through  a  por- 
tion of  juice,  or  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime  of 
known  strength  and  carefiilly  graduated,  so 
that  exact  quantities  may  be  used.  Just  enough 
should  be  used  to  neutralize  exactly  the  sirup, 
which  may  be  known  when  litmus  paper  indi- 
cates neither  an  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction. 
An  excess  of  lime  should  be  particularly  guard- 
ed against,  as  it  involves  a  loss  of  sugar ;  and 
when  it  occurs  the  effect  should  be  corrected 
by  careful  addition  of  alum,  or  better  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  which  contains  no  potash. 
The  heat  employed   in  clarifying  should  not 
reach  the  boiling  point  of  the  sirup.    At  a  less 
degree  a  scum  gathers  upon  the  surface,  and 
when  this  rises  in  large  bubbles  and  bre^s  up 
into  white  froth,  the  clarification  is  completed. 
The  heat  is  then  stopped,  and  the  liquor  is  left 
to  repose  for  an  honr,  when  it  is  drawn  away 
from  the  scum,  and  is  seen  as  it  flows  into  the 
first  of  the  evaporating  pans  to  be  of  a  clear 
bright  wine  yellow  color.    These  pans,  to  the 
number  of  8  or  more,  are  set  in  snccession  over 
a  fine  heated  by  a  fire  at  one  end.    The  liquor 
is  gradually  transferred  to  the  smaller  pans,  and 
as  it  boils  away  the  scum  that  rises  is  taken 
off.     It  is  the  skimmings  in  these  operations 
that  furnish  the  best  materials  for  distillation, 
and  the  manufacture  of  rum  is  very  generally 
carried  on  in  connection  with  that  of  sugar. 
In  the  smallest  and  last  pan,  to  which  some- 
times the  term  "  teache"  is  exclusively  applied, 
the  sirup  is  finally  collected;  and  when  it  is 
judged  to  be  sufiiciently  concentrated  for  gran- 
ulating, it  is  transferred,  or  as  it  is  called 
'-'skipped,"  into  the  coolers,  and  thenoe  into 
the  vessels,  also  called  coolers,  in  which  the 
granulating  takes  place.     These  are  of  wood 
with  thick  sides,  about  7  feet  in  length,  6  or  6 
in  width,  and  not  less  than  a  foot  deep.    This 
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depth  and  the  thick  sides  are  requisite  to  seonre 
dow  cooling,  without  which  the  grains  could 
not  be  coarse.  In  about  24  hours  the  graining 
ts^es  place,  the  crystals  forming  a  soft  mass  in 
the  midst  of  the  liquid  portion  or  molasses. 
The  separation  of  the  two  products  is  effected 
by  drainage  in  what  is  called  the  curing  house. 
This  is  a  large  building  covering  an  open  res- 
ervoir in  the  centre.  Frames  are  provided  for 
hogsheads  so  that  the  drippings  from  these 
ehSll  flow  into  the  reservoir.  In  the  bottom 
of  each  hogshead  several  holes  are  bored,  and 
into  each  hole  is  put  a  crashed  cane  or  the 
stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf,  the  lower  end  project- 
ing several  inches  below  the  bottom.  The 
hogsheads  being  filled  with  the  soft  sugary 
mixture,  the  molasses  gradually  drains  away 
from  it,  dripping  from  the  stalks.  The  opera- 
tion goes  on  for  8  to  6  weeks,  till  the  sugar  is 
considered  sufiBciently  dry  for  shipping.  It 
still,  however,  retains  considerable  molasses, 
and  in  the  moist  hold  of  the  ship  the  separa- 
tion continues  to  take  place,  the  molasses  leak- 
ing away  and  involving  a  serious  loss.  Of  the 
sugars  formerly  shipped  from  St.  Bomingo  to 
France  the  proportion  thus  wasted  was  esti- 
mated at  \.  It  is  this  variety  of  sugar  that  is 
known  in  commerce  as  muscovado. — Various 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the 
manufacture  as  described,  most  of  which  origi- 
nated with  the  French  chemists,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  perfect  the  beet  sugar  manufacture. 
Such  are  the  methods  of  filtering  the  juice 
after  it  leaves  the  clarifiers,  either  bymecms  of 
fine  copper  wire  sieves,  of  flannel  bag  filters,  or 
of  the  cylinders  filled  with  coarsely  pulverized 
bone  black  or  animal  charcoal,  invented  by 
Dnmont.  The  object  of  this  last  is  to  remove 
the  coloring  matter  from  the  juice,  and  all  min- 
eral salts  that  may  have  been  in  it  originally, 
or  any  excess  of  lime.  The  bone  black  is  used 
in  a  large  iron  or  copper  vessel  6  to  12  feet  high, 
fbmisheid  with  a  perforated  bottom,  wMoh  is 
covered  with  a  filtering  cloth,  upon  which  is 
placed  the  charcoaL  Five  tons  of  this  suffice 
for  100  tons  of  sugar ;  after  which  the  charcoal 
itself  requires  to  be  purified,  which,  after  the 
sugar  it  retains  has  been  washed  out)  is  usually 
effected  by  recalcination.  An  ingenious  and 
economical  mode  has  been  devised  where  steam 
heat  is  nsed  of  concentrating  the  juice  from  the 
filters  before  evaporating.  The  pipes  convey* 
ing  the  waste  steam  are  arranged  in  a  rack  or 
coil,  like  the  hot  air  pipes  for  warming  rooms, 
and  the  juice  is  made  to  trickle  over  these,  the 
effect  of  which  is  that  it  is  greatly  concentrated 
by  evaporation  before  it  flows  away  in  the  pipe 
in  which  it  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
iq>paratus.  The  steam  in  the  pipes  is  condensed 
by  loss  of  latent  heat,  and  the  lower  pipes  are 
so  much  cooled  that  no  danger  is  incurred  of 
their  burning  the  sirup,  which  in  its  denser 
condition  is  more  liable  to  be  thus  injured. 
'Where  this  expedient  is  adopted,  the  vacuum 
pan  is  employed  for  evaporating,  and  it  is  the 
waste  steam  from  this  that  is  made  use  o£ 


This  very  important  apparatus  was  invented 
by  Howard  in  England  in  1812,  and  has  been 
applied  rather  in  the  subsequent  refining  of  ga- 
gars  than  in  the  preparation  of  the  crude  arti- 
cle. Its  object  is  to  facilitate  evaporation  and 
render  it  practicable  at  so  low  temperatures 
that  all  risk  of  burning  the  vegetable  juices,  or 
medicinal  extracts  when  used  in  the  prepare 
tion  of  these,  may  be  avoided.  As  used  in  the 
sugar  manufacture,  it  is  a  large  flattened  sphe- 
roidal vessel  of  copper,  sometimes  8  feet  in  <&• 
ameter,  made  in  2  parts,  a  pan  beneath  soi- 
mounted  with  a  dome-shaped  cover,  secured 
together  by  bolts  through  their  flanges.  The 
pan  is  surrounded  with  a  cast  iron  steam  jack- 
et, and  a  coil  of  steam  pipe  is  laid  round  it  in- 
side, by  which  heat  is  supplied  for  boiling  the 
juice.  The  steam  produced  in  the  vacuum  pan 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  is  taken  off  by 
the  condensing  apparatus  described  above,  or 
where  this  one  is  not  required,  then  by  a  spe- 
cial condenser.  The  effect  of  either  is  to  pro- 
duce a  partial  vacuum  in  the  pan,  diminishmg 
the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and 
facilitating  its  evaporation.  An  air  pump  is 
also  provided  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting 
when  necessary  the  air  in  the  machine  and  the 
water  that  condenses  in  the  pipes.  The  large 
pans  are  furnished  with  various  appendages, 
as  an  overflow  side  vessel  connected  with  the 
dome  by  a  large  pipe,  and  serving  to  catch  any 
sirup  that  boUs  over;  a  man-hole  cover  of  gun 
metal  at  the  top ;  a  thermometer  for  indicating 
the  temperature  of  the  simp ;  s  barometer  for 
marking  the  pressure  within ;  a  measure  with 
pipes  and  cocks  holding  about  85  gallons,  into 
which  the  juice  is  first  passed  before  it  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  pan ;  a  piston  so  arranged  with 
a  proof  stick  that  a  sample  of  the  contents  may 
be  extracted  for  examination  without  letting 
air  into  the  pan ;  a  similar  contrivance  by  which 
a  piece  of  butter  may  be  introduced  forthepnr- 
pose  of  checking  too  violent  boiling ;  an  appa- 
ratus in  the  bottom  for  letting  out  the  sugar  st 
desired ;  glasses  inserted  in  tiie  dome,  one  on 
each  side,  for  observation  of  the  condition  of 
the  contents;  beside  the  various  appsratm 
connected  with  the  supply  of  steam  and  regu- 
lation of  its  pressure.  In  using  the  machine, 
enough  of  the  sirup  is  mn  in  to  cover  the  heat- 
ing surface  of  the  pan ;  the  steam  is  then  turned 
on,  and  the  heat  kept  at  180°  to  1 90°  F.  till  gran- 
ulation begins  to  t^e  place ;  it  is  then  lowered 
to  160°  and  finally  to  145°,  which  is  the  lowest 
point  at  which  proof  sugar  boils  at  8  inchesbe- 
low  a  perfect  vacuum,  or  at  a  pressure  equiva- 
lent to  27  inches  of  mercury,  80  inches  marking 
a  perfect  vacuum.  When  the  first  measure  is 
sufflcientiy  granulated,  the  sugar  is  not  with- 
drawn, but  another  similar  charge  of  simp  is 
added,  and  so  the  operation  is  renewed  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  pan.  This  method  has  the 
effect  of  giving  increased  coarseness  to  the 
crystals,  which  more  readily  form  upon  those 
already  produced.  The  sirup  filled  with  crys- 
t^line  sugar  is  finally  let  down  into  a  largo 
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upper  pan  beneath  it,  called  the  beater,  in 
vhich  the  temperatnre  is  raised  to  180°,  while 
tiie  arap  is  stirred  with  paddles  to  promote 
granulation.     The  sngar  is  then  transferred 
into  conical-shaped  moulds,  in  the  small  end 
of  which  is  a  hole  temporarily  plugged;  and 
these  are  left  several  hom^  for  the  sugar  to 
•olidif;.    The  plugs  are  then  removed,  and  the 
moalds  of  sheet  iron  or  uaglazed  earthenware 
ire  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°,  while 
the  uncrTstallized  sirup  drmns  through  into 
resaels  placed  to  collect  it.  While  in  this  state, 
the  operation  called  claying  is  performed,  a 
practiee  vmy  generally  followed  in  the  West 
udia  islands.    A  layer  of  whitish  clay  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  water  is  laid  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sugar,  and  left  until  the  water 
has  passed  down  into  the  sugar.    As  it  goes 
through,  it  carries  the  remaining  sirup  along 
with  it ;  and  when  the  clay  is  left  dry  this  is 
renewed  by  a  fresh  layer.    The  method  termed 
** liquoring,"  which  is  pouring  a  saturated  sao- 
diarine  solution  upon  the  sugar,  is  practised  in 
the  sugar  refineries,  and  wiU  be  noticed  in 
treating  of  them.     The  drainings  from  the 
moulds  are  reboiled  with  raw  sugar  or  with 
the  refuse  of  the  sugttr  house  to  produce  infe- 
rior sorts  of  sugar.    The  sugar  when  taken 
from  the  moulds  is  in  solid  loaves,  more  or  less 
white  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
process  has  been  conducted.    Discolored  por- 
tions on  the  exterior  are  removed  by  dressing 
the  loaves,  ^fter  which  they  are  finally  dried  at 
a  temperatnre  of  130°  to  140°.    Bagar  eqnal  to 
the  bwt  refined  might  thus  be  obtained  direct 
from  &e  canes  by  Qx&  same  process  as  that  in 
use  for  refining  the  impure  sorts.    The  use  of 
the  improved  machinery  has  already  resulted 
in  largely  diminishing  the  waste  and  improving 
the  quality  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
■ngars  shipped  from  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  oc. — Sugar  Refining.    The  prepara- 
tion of  the  purest  varieties  of  sugar  did  not 
originate  in  the  sugar-producing  countries,  but 
the  art  was  applied  first  by  the  Venetians  to 
the  crade  sugars  brought  from  Egypt.    It  was 
practised  in  Antwerp  in  the  16th  century,  and 
was  thence  introduced  into  England.    At  pres- 
ent it  is  an  important  branch  of  manufacture  in 
atost  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Europe,  and  will  doubt- 
leas  long  continue  to  be  so,  as  the  various  pro- 
eeases  connected  with  it  are  carried  on  to  better 
advantage  in  mannfactoring  communities  than 
ia  districts  of  a  purely  agricultural  character. 
As  formerly  praetiaed,  raw  sugar  was  dissolved 
with  lime  water  in  a  large  open  boiler,  and,  when 
wann,  bollock's  blood  was  added,  which  as  it 
eoagnlated  on  boiling  collected  most  of  the 
ligMer  imparities  and  carried  them  up  to  the 
avhee  in  the  form  of  a  thick  scum.    This  be- 
■K  removed,  the  liquor  was  partially  evaporat- 
M)^  boiling,  filtered  through  woollen  cloth, 
AcB  eonoentrsted  and  grained  on  the  general 
flan  already  described.     The  present  opera- 
are  ooodocted  in  large  buildings  6  or  7 


stones  high,  which  afibrd  &cilitie8  for  letting 
the  product  down  from  one  to  another  in  the 
difierent  stages  of  the  operation.    The  raw 
sugar,  in  the  first  place,  is  discharged  upon  the 
open  fioor,  and  the  hogsheads  and  boxes  are 
cleared  of  the  sugar  wMoh  adheres  to  them  by 
placing  them  inverted  over  a  steam  pipe  and 
directing  a  jet  of  steam  over  the  inside.    The 
dissolved  sugar  flows  down  into  the  dissolving 
pan  in  which  the  whole  is  collected.    The  pan 
is  sometimes  called  a  blow-up  cistern,  ftom  the 
practice  of  blowing  in  steam  to  hasten  the  solu- 
tion.   This  is  also  effected  by  hot  water  and 
the  use  of  an  ^tator  kept  in  action  by  the 
steam  engine.    The  liquid  is  raised  to  the  tem- 
peratnre of  166°  F.,  and  its  strength  is  brought 
to  about  29°  Baum&    If  acid,  the  solution  is 
rendered  neutral  by  adding  lime.    Some  manu- 
facturers introduce  blood  at  this  stage,  and  after 
the  addition  the  solution  is  boiled.    In  case  the 
raw  sugar  was  not  at  first  hoisted  to  the  upper 
floor  of  the  building,  the  liauor  is  now  raised  to 
it  by  pumping,  where  it  is  nrat  filtered  through 
long  bags  of  twilled  cotton,  strengthened  by 
outer  ones  of  strong  linen.    The  liquor  runs 
away  from  them  resembling  in  color  dark  sherry 
wine.    The  color  is  removed  by  passing  the  so- 
lution through  filtering  beds  of  granulated  ani- 
mal charcoal  (see  Bokb  Black),   which,   in 
pieces  as  large  as  peas,  is  contained  in  cylinders 
of  oast  or  wrought  iron  of  6  to  10  feet  diameter 
and  fi-om  10  to  fiO  feet  high.    The  quantity  of 
bone  black  required  varies  in  different  estab- 
lishments fi-om  1  to  4  tons  to  100  of  sugar.  When 
the  liquor  ceases  to  run  clear  throngh  the  char- 
coal, a  new  filter  is  used,  the  sugar  remaining 
in  the  old  one  is  washed  out  with  hot  water, 
and  the  charcoal  ia  removed  to  be  recaloined, 
as  before  mentioned.    Each  time  that  the  bone 
black  is  burned  it  deteriorates  in  quality,  and 
finally  becomes  worthless.    As  the  first  cost 
of  the  article  is  about  8  cents  a  pound,  its  use 
is  one  of  the  heavy  items  of  cost  in  the  sugar 
manufacture;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 
chief  di£Bcalties  attending  the  refining  of  sugar 
in  the  sugar-growing  countries  is  the  inabiUty 
to  always  obtain  a  good  article  of  bone  black. 
The  sugar  is  now  ready  for  the  vacnam  pan  and 
the  graining  process.    In  the  heater  it  is  kept 
at  a  temperatnre  of  about.  170°  and  is  strongly 
agitated,  which  has  the  effect  of  promoting  the 
whiteness  and  fineness  so  desirable  in  refined 
sugar.    Transferred  to  the  conical  moulds,  it  is 
again  well  stirred,  to  cause  the  air  to  escape, 
which  would  otherwise  render  the  sugar  too 
porous.    After  the  drainage  is  complete^  some 
colored  sirup  is  still  mechanically  held  in  the 
sugar.    The  process  of  liquoring,  before  refer- 
red to,  is  designed  to  remove  this,  and  consists 
in  pouring  upon  the  sugar  in  the  moulds  a 
strong  saccharine  solution,  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing the  outer  portions  removed  from  previous 
loaves  dissolved  in  water,  and  decolored  by 
passing  through  charcoal ;  this  i8*continned  till 
the  drippings  come  away  clear.    An  air  pump 
is  sometimes  c^plied  at  tiie  bottom  to  hasten 
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the  process  by  exhanstion.  The  lo&res- taken 
from  the  moulds  are  finally  dried,  and  dressed 
by  tnming  off  their  outer  portions  in  a  lathe. 
The  sirnp  boiled  down  again  in  the  vacuum 
pan  affords  more  crystallized  sugar,  which,  as 
well  as  some  prepared  from  raw  sugar  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  transferred  directly  from 
the  vacuum  pan  to  the  moulds,  sometimes  dis- 
pensing with  the  liquoring,  is  termed  crushed 
sugar.  The  best  products  of  the  refinery  are 
the  hard  white  loaves,  containing  the  greatest 
amount  of  saccharine  matter,  though  in  this 
the  sugar  does  not  differ  materially  fit>m  the 
crashed  variety.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  cmde  sugars  are  the  sweetest, 
which  no  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  these 
possess  a  more  decided  taste,  which  is  derived 
from  their  impurities  and  is  confounded  with 
the  sweetness  of  sugar. — Inferior  sorts  of  sugar 
are  made  from  molasses,  which  yields  about 
4  lbs.  to  the  gallon.  In  the  United  States  a  few 
refineries  are  specially  devoted  to  this  manu- 
facture. Molasses,  being  an  incidental  product, 
is  of  little  value  in  the  sugar  countries,  and  is 
obtainable  in  unlimited  quantities ;  and  an  in- 
ferior or  damaged  article  fit  for  this  applica- 
tion may  often  be  cheaply  purchased  In  the 
large  markets.  The  process  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  other  sugar  refineries.  As  the  manufac- 
ture of  raw  sugar  has  been  improved  upon  the 
plantations,  and  the  molasses  consequently  pro- 
duced less  rich  in  crystallizable  sugar,  this  man- 
ufacture is  not  as  profitable  as  it  was  formerly. 
— Among  the  modifications  of  the  sugar  refin- 
ing process  in  use  in  different  establishments 
worthy  of  notice  are :  1,  the  chemical  method 
of  refining,  originally  practised  by  Prof.  Daniell 
and  afterward  by  Dr.  Scoffem;  and  2,  the 
method  of  separating  the  molasses  from  the 
sugar  by  centrifugal  action.  The  first  consists 
in  the  use  of  a  solution  of  basic_  acetate  of  lead 
for  precipitating  the  coloring  and  foreign  mat- 
ters in  the  saccharine  juice.  The  excess  of 
lead  is  rendered  insoluble  by  sulphurous  acid 

fas,  and  the  excess  of  this  gas  is  removed  by 
oiling.  This  renders  the  use  of  animal  char- 
coal unnecessary,  but  the  treatment  of  the  iuice 
with  a  poisonous  salt  of  lead  should  only  be 
intrusted  to  persons  of  chemical  skill.  The 
centrifugal  machine  used  instead  of  the  drain- 
ing moulds  consists  of  a  drum  of  wire  gauze  at- 
ta^ed  to  a  central  shaft  which  con  be  made 
to  revolve  rapidly,  the  whole  enclosed  in  an 
onter  casing  of  iron.  The  sugar  prepared  for 
the  purpose  is  put  into  this  cylinder  and  rapidly 
swept  round,  causing  the  molasses  to  escape 
through  the  meshes. — Beet  Boot  Sugar,  The 
beets  cultivated  in  preference  to  other  sorts  in 
Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  va- 
rieties of  the  white  Silesian,  yielding  a  juice 
richer  in  sugar  and  more  firee  from  salts  than 
that  of  other  kinds  of  beet.  The  weight  of  the 
larger  ones  is  about  6  lbs.  each ;  and  the  yield 
per  acre  in  France  and  Belgium  is  14  or  16 
tons,  and  about  Magdeburg  10  to  12  tons  of 
beets  richer  in  sugar.    The  crop  is  a  sucoesa- 


ftil  one  over  most  of  Europe,  but  more  partum- 
larly  N.  of  lat.  46°,  and  upon  light  dry  soils, 
in  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  richness  of  the  juice 
is  injured  by  direct  application  of  manures  to  - 
the  growing  crop,  and  it  is  less  in  large  beets 
than  in  small  ones.  When  the  leaves  begin  to 
die,  the  beets  are  dug,  the  heads  out  off,  and  the 
roots  are  thrown  together  and  covered  to  pro- 
tect them  from  light  and  frost.  They  may  be 
thus  kept  for  some  time,  though  there  is  always 
risk  of  portions  of  the  sugar  pasdng  into  the 
uncrystallizable  variety.  Hie  proportion  of 
sugar  contained  in  the  fresh  root  varies  from 
6  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  product  in  a  large  way 
is  usually  about  6  per  cent.,  sometimes  7i.  The 
other  contents  of  the  root  are :  water,  63  to  94 
per  cent. ;  ligneous  fibre  and  albumen,  S.6  to  6 
per  cent. ;  together  with  a  small  proportion  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  pectine,  and  a  trace  of 
mineral  substances.  Taken  to  the  factory,  the 
beets  are  first  washed  dean  in  a  cage  revolving 
on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  partly  immersed  in  wa- 
ter ;  and  when  washed  they  are  discharged  by 
the  action  of  the  machine  itself.  As  the  juice 
cannot  be  forced  out  from  the  cells  by  compres- 
sion alone,  it  is  found  necessaiy  to  tear  open  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  this  Is  done  by  a  grating 
machine  of  the  form  of  a  rotating  drum,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  is  studded  with  teeth. 
The  pulp  is  then  subjected  to  powerM  hydrau- 
lic pressure.  Maceration  has  also  been  em- 
ployed to  separate  the  juice.  For  this  purpose 
the  beets  are  cut  into  thin- slices  and  put  into  a 
cistern  with  about  their  own  bulk  of  hot  water. 
In  half  an  hour  the  liquor  is  let  down  upon 
other  slices  in  another  cistern,  and  so  on  through 
8  to  6  vessels,  until  it  acquires  a  density  of  6^  to 
7"  B.  By  this  process  the  juice  is  rendered  very 
weak,  apt  to  ferment,  and  requires  much  fbel 
to  concentrate  it  Aiiother  method  practised, 
near  Heidelberg  is,  as  soon  as  the  beets  are  gath- 
ered and  washed,  to  cut  them  into  small  rectao- 
gular  pieces  and  dry  them  upon  floors.  Their 
bulk  is  thus  reduced  about  84  per  cent.,  leaving 
16  of  dry  matter,  which  may  be  kept  for  any  time 
and  transported  to  any  distance.  The  sugar  is 
then  extracted  by  infusion  or  by  maceration 
through  a  long  series  of  vessels.  The  factory 
where  this  operation  is  carried  on  at  Waghan- 
sel  is  of  immense  extent,  the  buildings  cover- 
ing 12  acres  of  land ;  and  in  1856  it  employed 
8,000  people.  The  infusing  vessels,  20  in  num- 
ber, are  12  to  14  feet  deep  and  7  wide.  The 
beets  cost  only  Id.  per  cvt.,  and  when  dried 
produce  about  46  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  cap- 
ital invested  was  80,000,000  francs.  The  juice, 
however  obtained,  is  rendered  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  lime  water,  and  is  then  boiled. 
Excess  of  lime  is  removed  by  converting  it  into 
a  sulphate,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  alum, 
and  the  alumina  set  free  aids  the  clarification. 
Another  method  is  to  pass  a  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  from  an  enclosed  coke  fire 
through  the  liquid,  thus  converting  the  lime 
into  a  carbonate.  The  subsequent  processes  of 
filtration,  concentration,  and  granulation  are 
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■fanQv  to  those  already  described.    Yariotu 
nutfaods  of  evaporation  have  been  devised  in 
place  of  the  vacunm  ftm.— Maple  Sti^ar.    Sev- 
eral species  of  the  maple  afford,  when  the  sap 
b«^ns  to  flow  in  the  spring,  a  jnice  containing 
CTTStallizable  sugar.    That  yielding  the  rich- 
est juice  is  the  aeer  taec/utrin'um,  the  rook  or 
sugar  maple.      The  swamp  or  river   maple, 
known  also  as  the  white  or  soft  maple,  pro- 
duces a  juice  of  inferior  quality,  but  which  is 
Bcnnetimes  employed  in  sugar  making.     (See 
Maple.)    The  manufacture  is  stated  to  have 
ori^nated  in   New  England  about  the  year 
1752.     It   thence  extended    throughout    the 
wooded  portions  of  the  country  where  the  su- 
gar maple  abounds,  particularly  in  the  north- 
eastern states,  Kew  York,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  and  on  the  range  of  the  Allegha- 
nieg  further  south.    It  is  carried  on  in  Canada 
both  by  whites  and  Indians.    The  tree  is  found 
in  groves  called  sugar  orchards,  associated  with 
scsttering  birch  and  other  hard  wood  varieties, 
where  the  soil  is  good.    At  the  proper  season, 
nsoaUy  in  February  and  March,  when  the  days 
begin  to  grow  warm  and  the  nights  are  frosty, 
the  sugar  makers  resort  to  the  woods,  taking 
with  them  the  few  utensils  they  require,  as 
large  iron  kettles,  {-inch  augers,  casks,  buck- 
ets,  and  axes.    They  construct  rough  sheds 
over  the  boiling  places,  and  if  need  be  others 
for  their  own  accommodation.     Small  open 
troughs  hollowed  out  of  the  pine  have  been  al- 
ready prepared  and  distributed  near  the  trees. 
WiUi  the  angers  they  bore  2  holes  in  each  tree 
s  few  inches  apart,  about  2  feet   above  the 
graand,  taking  care  to  penetrate  not  more  than 
half  aa  inch  into  the  white  wood.    Into  the 
holes  they  introduce  split  pieces  of  elder,  from 
which  the  pith  is  removed  to  make  a  channel 
for  the  aap  to  flow ;  through  this  it  gradually 
dripe  and  collects  in  the  trough  placed  below 
to  reoeive  it.    The  troughs  as  they  fill  are 
taken  to  the  camp,  and  the  juice  is  poured  into 
c^ka  to  be  transferred  to  the  kettles.    The 
bmling  is  actively  kept  up,  and  the  scum  which 
riaes  is  removed;  more  sap  is  added  as  the 
hqiiid  evaporates,  till  a  considerable  portion  is 
ooaverted  into  thick  sirup,  when  it  is  cooled 
and  filtered  through  woollen  cloth.    It  is  then 
boiled  again  in  a  smaller  kettle,  and  when  it 


has  attained  the  proper  consistency  for  gran- 
ulating it  is  turned  into  the  moulds,  which 
are  commonly  made  of  birch  bark.  The  mo- 
lasses  soon  drains  away  and  leaves  the  sugar 
perfectly  dry  and  hard,  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
and  of  a  peculiar  pleasant  taste.  The  juice  of 
the  maple  is  much  more  free  from  salts  and 
other  ingredients  than  that  of  the  beet.  The 
sugar  is  mostly  consumed  in  its  raw  st^te,  con- 
siderable quantities  being  sold  in  small  cakes 
and  eaten  like  candy.  It  may  be  easily  refined 
and  converted  into  the  best  white  sugar. — Pro- 
dvetion.  The  total  production  of  sugar  has  been 
estimated  as  follows  in  tons  for  the  countries 
and  years  named :  . 

Caxi  BusAa. 


OMmtriM. 

l«i>-'4. 

iiM-n. 

1M»-* 

Cuba 

848,609 
40,107 

114,809 

224,662 
78,780 
10,000 
17,102 

172,215 
40,121 

101,000 
74,771 
41,908 

869,610 

85,660 

126,000 

106,686 
12,818 
19,000 

146,925 
67,822 

110,000 
72,911 
42,210 

41^000 

60,000 

Brazil    

78,000 

•United  State. 

West  Indlea,  French. 
"       thmlah 

"         •      Dutch.. 

»  ••  Biltlah. 
Eaatlndlaa 

106,000 

110.000 

8,600 

14.000 
180,000 
160,000 
120,000 
110,000 

60,000 

Maarittna 

Haoila 

Total  cane  angar... 

1464,6n 

1484,969 

1,807,500 

BisrSiraAB. 


Oauliin. 

ISU. 

lan. 

IN*. 

France 

7S,«61 
8,760 
70b821 
17,191 
14,211 

88,126 
10,101 
87,819 
92,906 
19,889 

116,000 

17,500 

The  ZbllTerelo 

115.000 
40,000 

Anatrla 

70,000 

Total  beet  angar . . 
Oaae angar 

187,985 
1,264,877 

212,646 
1,184,969 

857.600 
1,807,600 

Total  of  both  kinda 

1,461,612 

1,857,605 

1,666,000 

Louisiana  produces  the  great  bulk  of  the  sugar 
crop  of  the  United  States.  It  is  there  a  fluc- 
tuating crop,  and  yielded  an  average  front  1822 
to  182S  of  about  80,000  hogsheads  annually. 
It  afterward  increased,  amounting  in  1842-'3 
to  140,316  hogsheads,  the  next  year  to  100,846, 
and  in  1844-'5  to  204,913.  Its  further  progress 
is  indicated  in  the  table  below.  The  hogshead, 
when  the  weight  in  pounds  is  not  given,  is  rated 
at  1,000  lbs.  of  sugar ;  it  also  contains  from  40 
to  60  gallons  of  molasses : 


Toul  tmp. 

At.  prin 

P" 
kcpUKL 

ToUlnlu. 

Zipotta  ftom  N««  Orlaui. 

TMn. 

Vnuiit. 

To  Atlutb 
potto. 

TowMton 
ototM. 

1*B_ * 

lg4S „ 

186,650 
140,000 
940,000 
910,000 
247^23 
911,201 
986,547 
881X4 
449,824 
846,685 
181,497 
78,976 
279,697 
868,296 
921,840 

186,650,000 
140,000.000 
940,000,000 
290,000.000 
269,769,000 
281,194,000 
967,188.000 
868,129,000 
495,156,000 
88^726.000 
164^9,000 
81,878,000 
807,666,700 
414,796,000 
16^116,760 

166 
70 
40 
40 
50 
60 
60 
48 
85 
62 
70 

110 

^ 
81 

C10,265,750 

9.800,000 

9,600,000 

8.800,000 

12.896,160 

12,678,180 

11,827,860 

16,488.688 

15,716.840 

18,085.020 

16,199,880 

8,187,860 

17,900.608 

14,998,424 

18.190,880 

79,000 

46,600 

84,000 

90,000 

90,000 

46.000 

42,000 

88,000 

166,000 

182,000 

88,188 

1,860 

48,885 

98,885 

76,000 
70,000 

1547 

115,000 

I9ig 

108,000 

190 

185,000 

128,000 
1^000 

tvi 1 

206,000 

UBS , 

185.000' 

HB4     

148,000 

var...  ,..,., 

181,027 

IMS  , .     ,   ,,,,,,  ....   

89,576 

aa 

168,011 

MS 

187,889 

MSt- 

*  Tba  flgnna  for  the  United  Btatea  appear  to  inelnde  the  crop  of  Lonlaiana  atone, 
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The  oensoa  rotnnis  of  1860  will  doiibtl«8B  ehorw 
ft  considerable  gain  in  some  of  the  other  states, 
particularly  Texas,  over  their  proportional  share 
of  the  product  of  1860.  The  census  returns  for 
1860  give  the  following  as  the  production  of  the 
several  states  named  of  cane  and  maple  sugar 
and  molasses: 


StolM. 

Cm*  NiVf 

ndb. 

Ibpl.  .vr, 
Ibi. 

MkIm 

■"in 

1,643 
8,766 

"^ 

■■■iw 

384 

8,1(7 
9,811 
6,997 
4,688 
4 
666 

•^ 

60.66. 

1.480 

40,833 

704 

16,904 

316,160 

863,898 

88.438 

18,818 

10,981.177 

Ml,688 

18 

7,838 

8^OT9 

197,806 

19,838 

180,885 

8,854 

8.193 
9.874 

"■4;s8« 

98,543 

NewHimiwUn 

Vermont 

IIuMusbnMtts 

BbodalsUnd 

1,998.868 
0,849,857 

60.796 

New  York 

10,&t4S4 

^iim 

Pennsylranla 

3,886,635 

HaTvUnid 

47,740 

VInlDlft 

1.337,666 

NonbCaioUin 

Boath  Canlln* 

OeorgiA •• •.. 

^983 
300 
50 

Florid* 

AUbun«..„ 

HlaeiMiptl 

(48 

TionMam 

366 

Texu 

ArkanfiM 

9,880 

Tfinniwioo 

158JS67 

KentDokr 

487,406 

Ohio...'. 

4.588,309 

MIeUgu 

3.489,794 

IndUna 

3.931.193 

Illinois 

348.904 

HlMonil 

178,910 

78,407 

Wl«»n»ln 

HlnncMta  tmlUaj. . . 
New  Mezioo 

«10,97( 
3,960 

Total 

347,777 

13,700,684 

84.368,488 

The  production  of  molasses  fkim  the  sorghum 
has  become  very  large  since  the  introduction 
of  this  plant  in  1866 ;  and  in  Ohio  in  1861  it 
is  reported  to  have  amounted  to  8,000,000 
gallons,  vrorth  60  cents  a  gallon.  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Cuba  in  1860  was  608,680 
tons,  made  on  1,866  estates,  of  which  691,917 
acres,  more  than  half  their  whole  extent,  were 
devoted  to  this  crop.  The  importations  of  for- 
eign sugars  into  the  United  States  amounted 
in  the  first  years  of  the  19th  century  to  from 
80,000,000  to  66,000,000  lbs.,  the  average  being 
double  what  it  was  in  1790,  '91,  and  '93.  In 
1808  they  amounted  to  86,000,000  lbs.,  but  did 
not  reach  the  same  figures  again  until  1822. 
In  1881  they  first  exceeded  100,000,000  lbs. 
The  table  below  presents  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  all  the  sugars  and  of  candy  for  the 
years  named,  collected  from  the  U.  S.  treasury 
Mports.  The  large  importation  of  1867  is  a 
direct  result  from  the  short  crop  of  Louisiana 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  figures  are  for  the 
years  ending  June  80  : 


Twn, 

Import., 

V.lM. 

Xiporti, 
Ibt. 

ViJm. 

1857... 

1858... 
1859... 
I860... 

776.887,695 
619,086,35< 
6SS,«13,4S1 
694,798.448 

»4S.7«!l.«H 
38,480,638 
80,558,861 
81,076.617 

30.0T0.048 
81,«4^8»4 
40,167.410 
88,483.101 

$8,744,881 
6,148,699 
3,808,160 
3.eU,767 

the  actual  consumption  of  cane  sugar  in  the 
United  States  for  the  years  named,  ending  Dec 
81,  in  tons  of  2,840  lbs.  each,  the  exports  being 
deducted  from  the  gross  receipts : 


T«ifc 

FmlfB. 

iVM«m«. 

TMU. 

1853 

196,668 
300,610 
150,864 
193,604 
356,393 
341.766 
344.768 
389.064 
396,990 
341.430 

118,660 
173,879 
384,444 
ieM48 
138,468 
89,000 
148.684 
193.160 
118,881 
183.899 

816,317 

1868 

atgst 

1864 

886,298 

1866 

S77.76a 

1886 

878.7(0 

1857 ? 

380.766 

1868 

SS8.49S 

1899 

481,184 

1880 

416,381 

1801 

868,319 

Average  increase  for  the  above  10  years,  1.64 
per  cent.  The  consumption  of  molasses  has 
been  estimated  as  follows : 


Tmih 

Totol,  glh. 

rofdrsfiuh. 

1850 

87.019,3tt 
48,948,018 
48,357,611 
66,686,831 
66,498,019 
47,366.066 
89.608.878 
28,608.784 
45,109,164 
64.360,970 
47,81 8.sn 

34,806,949 

1861 

28,288,278 

1869 

39,417JS11 

1858 

3&67(,8S1 

1854 

34.487,01* 

1865 

88^433 

1856 

28.0)4,6110 

1867 

28,266,404 

1868 

24,796,874 

1869 

98,maio 

I860 

38,734.300 

The  next  table,  from  the  estimates  of  the  New 
York ' '  Shipping  and  Oommercial  List,"  presents 


While  the  importation  and  exportation  are  both 
largely  increasing,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
refined  sugars  is  not  half  so  great  ss  it  was  20 
years  since.  This  branch  of  home  mannfao- 
ture  has  been  gretiij  extended  in  late  years, 
refineries  of  the  largest  size  being  in  operation 
in  many  of  the  cities  on  the  seaboard  and  the 
lurge  rivers  of  the  West.  The  business  is  en- 
couraged by  the  drawback  of  duties  allowed 
on  refined  sugar  exported,  the  product  of  foi^ 
eign  sugars  on  which  the  duties  have  been 
paid. — ^The  following  works  may  be  referred 
to  for  farther  information  in  regard  to  nigar : 
Evans's  "Sugar  Planters'  Manual"  (1847); 
Wray's  "Practical  Sugar  Planter"  (1848); 
Sooffem's  "  Manufacture  of  Sugar  in  the  Oolo- 
niea"  (1849);  Leon,  "Art  of  Manufactnring 
and  Refining  Sugar"  (1860) ;  Kerr's  "  Onltiva- 
tion  of  the  Sugar  Cane"  (1861) ;  Tomlinson's 
"Oydopedia  of  Useful  Arts;"  and  "Statement 
of  the  Sugar  Orop  made  in  Louisiana"  (annual 
reports),  by  P.  A.  Champomier.  The  manofito- 
ture  of  beet  root  sugar  is  described  by  Dumas 
in  his  Traiti  de  tMrnU  appliguie  avx  art*,  voL 
vi.;  hyTAyen,  OkimitindustrielU;  and  by  Da- 
reau,  JDe  la/abrieation  du  *uere  de  hetttrate. 

SUGAB  OF  LEAD,  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
(PbO,  OiHtOi,  8Aq),  a  componnd  of  1  equiva- 
lent of  acetic  acid,  61 ;  1  of  protoxide  of  lead, 
111.6;  and  8  of  water,  27  =  189.6.  This  salt 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  leaden  boilers,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  pure  litharge  in  strong  vine^, 
until  this  will  take  up  no  more.  On  ooohng, 
the  salt  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  sometimes  transparent;  the  crystals 
generally  form  a  confused  mass  of  minute 
needles  of  a  yellow  tinge.  They  are  purified 
and  whitened  by  repeated  solution  and  crystal- 
lization.   The  proper  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
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liestB  are  325  parts  of  finely  ground  and  rifted 
Slide  of  lead,  and  675  parts  of  strong  acetic 

Mid  of  7°  Banm6,  which  shoald  afford  960 
pirta  of  oryatallized  sagar  of  lead.  The  salt  is 
vithont  odor,  bat  possesses  a  sweetish,  astrin- 
gent, metallio  taste,  whence  its  name.  It  ef- 
lorasces  slightly  id  the  ur,  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture shore  212°  F.  it  loses  its  water  of  crystal- 
lizition,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  carbonate 
of  lead.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  in  quantities 
of  cold  water  varioasly  stated  at  from  i^  to  4 
times  its  weight,  and  maoh  less  boiling  water. 
The  aolation  is  clear  if  the  water  is  pnre  and 
free  from  carbonic  acid.  Sagar  of  lead  is  largely 
employed  in  dyeing  and  c«Jico  printing,  being 
osed  to  prepare  with  alnm  the  red  mordant, 
acetate  of  alamina.  It  is  a  powerful  medicine, 
largely  administered  for  its  astringent  and  sed- 
ative properties.  In  over  doses  it  is  on  irri- 
tant poison,  the  immediate  effects  of  which 
however  are  sometimes  obviated  by  the  vomit- 
ing it  occasions.  It  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
checking  haemorrhages,  and  is  exhibited  in  s 
variety  of  diseases  attended  with  irritability  of 
the  Etomaoh,  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  &o. 
It  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  checking  mer- 
enrial  salivation  of  long  standing.  It  is  com- 
monly administered  in  pills  combined  with 
ofma.  Sngar  of  lead  is  also  beneficial  in  ex- 
ternal applications  for  allaying  superficial  in- 
flammation. The  lotion  is  sometimes  advan- 
tigeooaly  prepared  with  the  addition  of  an 
«(pal  quantity  of  opium  to  that  of  the  sngar 
of  lead.  The  continued  use  of  sugar  of  lead  in 
■nail  doses  sometimes  produces  the  diseases 
blown  as  lead  colic  and  lead  palsy. 

8U0AR  OF  MILK.  See  Milk,  vol.  zi.  p. 
501. 

BUHM,  Pktbb  Frkdksik  ton,  a  Danish  his- 
torian, bom  in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  18, 1728,  died 
tiiere  Sept  7, 1798.  He  stndied  jurisprudence, 
■ad  received  an  appointment  in  1748  in  the 
npreme  court,  but  declined  it  He  resided  in 
Drontheim  from  1751  to  1765,  applying  himself 
to  northern  history  and  antiquities.  After  his 
tetora  to  Copenhagen,  he  published  tales,  po- 
ems, moral  treatises,  and  elaborate  historical 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  a  his- 
toiy  of  Denmark  (11  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1782- 
1812),  which  extends  only  to  me  year  1819 ;  a 
critical  history  of  ante-Christian  Denmark; 
and  works  on  northern  mythology  and  on  the 
oikin  and  migration  of  the  northern  peoples. 

SUICIDE.     See  Felo  de  8e. 

8UIDAS,  a  jQreek  lexicographer,  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  10th  century.  Though 
the  work  of  Suidas  is  nsually  called  a  "  Lexi- 
MD,"  it  contains  articles  on  geography,  biog- 
nphy,  and  history,  under  proper  names,  whi^ 
■rs  given  oodrdinately  with  tiie  words  of  the 
Greek  language.  The  work  is  in  some  respects 
defective  and  inaccurate,  but  of  great  value  in 
the  itndy  of  the  literary  history  of  antiquity. 
It  eoDtains  mai^  extracts  from  ancient  Greek 
niters,  some  of  whom  are  lost,  and  informa- 
tioa  in  relation  to  them  ia  not  elsewhere  found. 


The  work  appears  to  have  received  additions 
from  various  hands.  The  first  edition  of  Suidas 
yfas  published  by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  (foL, 
Milan,  1499) ;  the  best  is  that  of  T.  Gaiaford 
(8  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  1884). 

SULIOTES,  a  people  of  mixed  Amaont  and 
Greek  descent,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  pashalik  of  Janina,  the 
ancient  Epirus.  They  derive  their  origin  from 
a  number  of  families  which  in  the  I7th  cen- 
tury fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  and 
settled  in  an  almost  inaccessible  valley  of  the 
Cassiopeian  mountains.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  18th  century  they  numbered  660  families, 
embracing  abont  10,000  souls,  and  dwelt  in  70 
villages,  the  chief  of  which  was  Snli,  which 
gave  name  to  the  district.  They  belonged  to 
tihie  Greek  church,  and  their  language  was  Greek, 
although  they  also  spoke  Albanian ;  their  form 
of  government  was  democratic.  They  were 
divided  into  about  80  tribes  or  clans.  In  war 
they  usually  fought  as  skirmishers,  and  the 
head  of  each  clad  was  its  captain,  who  com- 
manded them  in  battle,  subject  to  a  general 
officer  called  polemaroh,  who  was  elected  by 
vote.  In  the  war  of  1787-92  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte,  the  Suliotes  strongly  supported 
the  former  power,  defeated  in  1789  the  troops 
sent  against  them  by  All  Pasha  of  Janina,  in 
1790  ravaged  Acarnania  to  the  Achelous,  and 
afterward  invaded  Arta  and  Janina,  and  aided 
the  corsair  Lambro  Canzani  with  men  and 
money.  Deserted  by  the  Russians  after  the 
peace  of  1792,  they  fought  desperately  agunst 
the  troops  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  was  determined 
to  exterminate  them,  and  at  first  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  concluded  with  them  a  truce 
which  lasted  a  few  years.  In  May,  1801,  he 
renewed  his  design  of  extermination,  and  after 
a  bloody  war  succeeded  in  reducing  them,  the 
men  being  put  to  the  sword  in  large  numbers, 
and  the  women  throwing  themselves  into  the 
river  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  A  few  continued  to-  dwell  in  their 
deserted  villages,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
survivors  of  3>e  war,  numbering  abont  4,000, 
in  1803  retired  to  Parga.  This  place,  through 
the  threats  and  intrigues  of  Ali  Pasha,  they  were 
compelled  to  leave,  and  betook  themselves  to 
the  Ionian  islands.  When  in  1820  Ali  Pasha, 
in  revolt  against  the  Porte,  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  Turks  under  Eoorshid  Pasha,  and  de- 
serted by  the  Albanians,  he  recalled  the  Suli-' 
otes.  The  tyrant  of  Janina  fell  in  1822,  but 
the  Suliotes  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  Gre- 
cian liberty.  In  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of 
their  leader,  Marco  Bozzaris,  the  Suliotes  were 
hemmed  in  in  their  inaccessible  valley ;  expe- 
ditions sent  to  their  relief  failed  of  success; 
and  at  last,  Suli  being  taken,  Sept.  4,  1822,  the 
Suliotes  willingly  accepted  the  offer  of  an  asy- 
lum from  the  governor  of  the  Ionian  islands. 
About  2,000  were  carried  in  English  ships  to 
Cephalonia;  the  remainder  dispersed  among 
the  mountains.  When  Lord  Byron  went  to 
Greece,  he  raised  and  equipped  at  his  own  e^ 
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pense  a  corps  of  600  men  from  this  people,  for 
whom  he  had  great  admiration. 

SULLA.    See  Syliji. 

SULLIVAN,  the  name  of  connties  in  6  of 
the  United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  K  H., 
bounded  W.  by  the  Oonneoticnt  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Vermont,  and  drained  by  the 
Ashnelot  and  other  streams ;  area,  670  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  19,041.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
in  some  parts  mountainons,  and  the  soil  fertile 
in  the  valleys.  There  are  several  small  lakes 
or  ponds.  The  prodnctions  in  1850  were  122,- 
609  bushels  of  Indian  com,  182,720  of  potatoes, 
98,008  of  oats,  64,088  tons  of  hay,  and  680,- 
875  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  11  woollen  and 
8  cotton  factories,  10  grist  mills,  26  saw  and 
planing  miUg,  16  tanneries,  1  paper  mill,  2 
newspaper  offices,  26  churches,  and  5,108  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Sullivan  railroad.  Capital,  Newport,  n.  A 
8.  E.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded  8.  E.  by  the  Sha- 
wangunk  and  W.  by  the  Delaware  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Pennsylvania,  and  drained  by 
theNeversink  and  other  streams;  area,  890  sq. 
m.:  pop.  in  1860,  32,385.  The  surface  is  rough 
and  mountainous,  and  there  are  several  small 
lakes.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
along  the  streams  is  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1856  were  109,883  bushels  of  oats,  102,594  of 
Indian  com,  75,153  of  rye,  65,571  of  buckwheat, 
108,188  of  potatoes,  73,298  of  apples,  40,716 
tons  of  hay,  and  931,927  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  16  grist  mills,  146  saw  mills,  89  tanneries, 
1  furnace,  8  newspaper  offices,  46  churches, 
and  168  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Erie 
railroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal. 
Capital,  Monticello.  III.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Penn., 
drained  by  the  Loyalsock,  Muncy,  and  other 
creeks;  area,  430  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,687. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbered,  afford- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  lumber  for  export.  The 
soil  is  productive.  The  Alleghany  mountain 
range  traverses  the  8.  part.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  21,487  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
11,959  of  wheat,  4,719  tons  of  hay,  and  90,250 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  -17  saw  mills,  6 
grist  mUIs,  and  46  churches,  and  in  1860  992 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  La- 
porte.  IV.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering 
on  Va.,  and  intersected  by  the  Holston  river ; 
area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,558,  of  whom 
1,074  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  very  hilly 
and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
prodnctions  in  1850  were  878,698  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  69,987  of  wheat,  162,914  of  oats, 
and  99,299  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  28 
churches,  and  826  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee 
railroad.  Capital,  Blountsville.  V.  A  8.  W. 
CO.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  111.,  tram  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Wabash  river ;  area,  480  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,068.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally level,  and  the  soO  fertile.  The  produo- 
^ons  in  1850  were  742,186  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  66,726  of  wheat,  76,879  of  oats,  and  8,761 


tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  newspaper  offices, 
21  churches,  and  2,047  pupils  attending  pnblic 
schools.  Capital,  Sullivan.  VI.  A  N.  co.  of 
Mo.,  drained  by  Locust  creek  and  other  streams; 
area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,198,  of  whom 
102  were  slaves.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  county  consists  of  prairie  land,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile.  The  prodnctions  in  1850  were  176,- 
789  bushels  o/ Indian  com,  11,482  of  wheat, 
15,974  of  oata,  1,201  tons  of  hay,  and  86,648 
lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Milan. 

SULLIVAN.  I.  John,  an  American  genenl 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  bom  in  Berwick,  Me^ 
Feb.  17,  1740,  died  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  28, 
1796.  For  several  years  before  the  revolu- 
tion Oen.  Sullivan  practised  law  with  great 
success  in  Durham,  and  from  1772  held  a  pro- 
vincial commission  as  m^jor.  In  1774  he  was 
a  member  of  the  first  general  congress,  and  in 
December  of  that  year,  with  John  Langdon, 
led  a  force  against  Fort  WiUiam  and  Mary, 
near  Portsmouth,  took  possession  of  100  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder  (afterward  used  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  hill),  16  cannon,  all  the  small  arms, 
and  other  stores,  and  carried  them  up  into  the 
country,  concealing  a  portion  of  them  under 
the  pulpit  of  the  Durham  meeting  house.  This 
was  the  first  act  of  armed  hostility  committed 
in  the  colonies.  In  June,  1775,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  congress  a  brigadier-general,  and 
commanded  on  Winter  hill  at  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton. After  its  evacuation,  he  was  despatched 
with  reenforcenients  to  the  northern  army  in 
Canada,  where,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Oen.  Thomas,  he  took  command,  and  in  effect- 
ing his  retreat  from  the  province  displayed 
great  military  skill  and  resolntion.  CongresB 
having  appointed  Gates  to  that  department, 
Sullivan  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  soon 
joined  the  main  army  nnder  Washington. 
Commissioned  by  congress  as  miy'or-general, 
he  acted  under  Putnam  on  Long  island,  and 
by  a  combat  of  two  hours  in  the  woods  (Ang. 
27,  1776),  aided  by  Stirling's  vigorous  defence 
on  the  right,  contributed  to  the  preservation 
of  the  American  army.  He  was  taken  prison- 
er, bnt,  having  been  exchanged  for  Gen.  Pres- 
cott,  was  with  Washington  at  Westchester  dur- 
ing the  autumn.  After  Gen.  Lee's  capture, 
Sullivan  took  command  of  his  division,  and  led 
the  right  at  Trenton  on  Christmas  night,  1776. 
He  did  efficient  service  at  Princeton,  and  dar- 
ing the  rest  of  the  season  protected  the  lines 
at  Morristown.  On  Aug.  22,  1777,  he  made  a 
descent  on  Staten  island,  the  entire  success  of' 
which  was  prevented  by  misconstruction  of 
his  orders,  and  which,  though  rash,  was  snbse- 
qnently  justified  by  a  court  of  inquiry  and  by 
a  vote  of  congress.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  was 
fully  exonerated  by  Washington  and  Lafayette 
from  the  charge  of  being  responsible  for  the 
defeat  that  ensued.  He  defeated  the  British 
left  at  Germantown,  driving  them  two  miles; 
bnt  mistakes  on  the  Americui  left,  occasioned 
by  fog,  changed  a  victory  into  a  repulse.    In 
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IffS  SoUivan  oominanded  in  Bhode  Island. 
After  long  prepartitions,  every  thing  was  ready 
finran  attack  apon  the  British  lines  at  New- 
port in  Angnst,  when,  deprived  of  the  ex- 
peeted  codperation  of  the  French  fleet  under 
D'Ertaing,  npon  which  its  snooess  depended, 
Ballivaa  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege ;  bat  at 
Bntts's  hill,  on  the  20th,  he  repulsed  the  ene- 
my, and  withdrew  from  the  island  with  slight 
lins.  In  1779,  being  assigned  to  the  command 
of  tn  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  Six 
Ifations,  he  laid  waste  their  settlements,  and 
OQ  Aug.  39  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  In- 
dians onder  Brant  and  tories  under  Sir  John 
JoimMn,  at  Newtown,  near  the  present  site 
of  Elmira,  in  western  New  York.  Gen.  Solli- 
no's  health  being  shattered  by  fittigae  and 
exposure,  he  resigned  after  the  termination  of 
ttu  important  expedition,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks  fiH>m  congress.  In  the 
iBtDnin  of  1780  he  again  took  liiB  seat  as  a 
nefflber  of  congress,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
eommittee  which  aided  in  suppressing  the  mu- 
tiny <tf  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  1781.  Be- 
taraing  to  New  Hampshire,  he  was  appointed 
tftomey-general,  and  thrice  elected  president 
of  die  state.  In  the  troubles  of  1786  he  saved 
fte  state  from  anarchy  by  his  intrepidity  and 
good  management,  and  in  1788  secured  the 
(doption  of  the  federal  constitution.  In  1789 
h«  was  mpointed  by  Washington  federal  judge 
of  Kew  Hampshire,  which  office  he  held  till 
bis  death.  Has  life  was  written  by  0.  W.  B. 
Peibody,  in  Sparks's  "American  Biography." 
IL  Gboksk,  LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer  and 
(titeiman,  son  of  tiie  preceding,  bom  m  Dnr- 
ksm,  N.  H.,  in  1774,  died  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  June 
14, 1838.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1805  and  1818,  of  congress  in 

.  1811,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1814  and  1816 ; 

'  nd  he  was  attorney-general  of  the  state  from 
1803  to  1807,  and  from  1816  to  1836.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  his 
time.  HL  Jamub,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Irother  of  Qen.  John  Sullivan,  bom  at  Berwick, 
Me.,  April  22,  1744,  died  in  Boston,  Deo.  10, 
1808.  After  practising  law  for  some  years  at 
Biddeford,  Me.,  he  was  appointed  king's  attorney 
tbrTork  oo. ;  but  he  took  an  early  and  decisive 
part  on  tiie  side  of  the  colonies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolntionary  struggle.  He 
TBS  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of 
Xassachusetts  (of  which  Maine  then  formed  a 
Mrt)  in  1776,  and  with  two  others  executed  a 
offienit  commission  to  Ticonderoga.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  su- 
perior  conrt,  and  in  17t^'80  was  a  member  of 
the  eonvention  which  framed  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  In  1788  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  congress ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  elected  a 
npresentative  of  Boston  (to  which  place  he  had 
RBoved)  in  Uie  legldatore.  In  1787  he  was  a 
■ember  of  the  execntive  council  and  judge  of 
fcobate  for  Suffolk  oo.,  and  from  1790  to  1807 
WM  attorney-general  of  the  state ;  and  in  the 
Itter  year  he  was  elected  governor  by  the 


republican  party,  and  rejected  in  1808.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
President  Washington  for  settling  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
provinces.  Governor  Sullivan  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  was  con- 
structed under  the  superintendence  of  his  son, 
John  L.  Sullivan ;  and  he  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  mostly  on  legal  or  political  sub- 
jects, inclndinga  "  History  of  the  District  of 
Maine."  IV.  Wiluam,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Saco,  Me.,  Nov.  12,  1774,  died 
in  Boston,  Sept.  S,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1792,  studied  law,  and  be- 
came a  leading  practitioner  at  the  Suffolk  bar, 
over  whose  association  he  presided  for  many 
years.  He  was  constantly  a  member  of  one 
or  the  other  branch  of  Ute  state  legislature. 
He  published  numerous  addresses,  and  was  the 
author  of  "Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Charac- 
ters and  Events  from  1783  to  1816"  (12mo., 
Boston,  1884);  "Historical  Oauses  and  Effects,* 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
Reformation  in  1617"  (8vo.,  Boston,  1888); 
"The  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution"  (with  a 
biographical  sketch  by  his  son,  J.  T.  S.  Sulli- 
van, 8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1847);  and  of  "His- 
torical," "Moral," and  "  Political "  class  books. 
V.  John  L.,  an  American  en^neer  and  invent- 
or, brother  of  thepreceding,  bom  in  Saco,  Me., 
April  9,  1777.  He  was  in  early  life  engaged 
in  mercantile  business,  afterward  travelled  in 
Europe,  studying  the  constraction  of  canals  in 
France  and  England,  and  in  1804  was  appoint- 
ed agent  and  engfineer  of  the  Middlesex  canal. 
This  work,  designed  to  provide  a  navigable 
channel  between  Boston  and  Concord,  N.  H., 
by  canal  and  the  improvement  of  the  Merrimao, 
presented  great  difflcolties,  but  was  success- 
nilly  and  economically  completed  in  7  years. 
He  next  turned  his  attention  to  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  invented  the  steam  tow-boat,  for  which 
he  received  a  patent  in  1814,  in  preference  to 
Robert  Fulton,  who  applied  for  it  at  the  same 
time,  his  priority  of  discovery  being  fully  sus- 
tained. This  invention  he  first  tried  on  the 
Middlesex  canal,  and  afterward  put  into  prac- 
tical operation  in  the  rivers  qf  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  Fulton's  Inonopoly  preventing 
its  introduction  at  that  time  in  Now  York.  In 
1824  he  was  appointed  by  President  Monrge 
associate  civil  engineer  of  the  board  of  internal 
improvements,  which  post  he  resigned  the  next 
year,  after  making  a  report  on  the  practicability 
of  a  canal  across  the  Alleghanies.  In  1830  he 
engaged  in  the  regular  practice  of  medicine  at 
New  Haven,  for  which  he  received  a  diploma, 
afterwardadopted  the  homoeopathic  system,  and 
made  several  important  inventions  and  discov- 
eries both  in  medicine  and  surgery.  In  1847 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  still  re- 
sides (1862). 

SULLIVAN'S  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  har- 
bor and  6  miles  below  the  city  of  Charleston, 
S.  0.  Many  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Charles-. 
ton  have  residences  here.   Fort  Mooltrie  ia  sit* 
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Qsted  on  this  island,  and  is  a  cosdj  and  strong 
fortification,  commanding  the  approach  to  the 
main  harbor.  (See  Moultkix,  Fobt.)  On  Deo. 
26, 1860,  after  the  secession  of  Sonth  Oarolina, 
the  fort  was  evacnated  hj  the  U.  S.  troops 
under  Muor  Anderson,  who  retired  to  Fort 
Snrater.  Fort  Moultrie  was  at  once  occupied 
hy  South  Oarolina  troops,  and  the  state  author- 
ities proceeded  to  erect  batteries  at  difiierent 
points  on  the  island,  the  guns  of  which  and  of 
the  fort  were  sabBequenUy  used  in  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Sumter. 

SULLY,  Mazimlien  db  BfermrNX,  baron  de 
Bosnj,  duke  of,  a  French  soldier  and  states- 
man, bom  at  Rosny,  near  Mantes,  Dec.  18, 
1659,  died  at  his  countr^r  seat  of  Yillebon,  Deo. 
S2,  1641.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  Protestant 
family^,  and  when  16  years  old  was  introduced 
to  King  Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  he  followed 
in  all  his  wars,  and  whose  chief  adviser  he  be- 
came. When  his  master,  on  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry HL,  claimed  the  throne  of  France,  of  which 
he  was  the  lawful  heir,  Rosny,  although  him- 
self a  thorough  Protestant,  advised  the  new 
king  to  turn  Catholic  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
minority  of  the  nation  to  his  cause.  Being 
sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  he  succeeded  in  securing  her  assist- 
ance to  Henry  IV.,  to  whom  he  also  did  good 
service  by  his  skill  as  on  en^neer,  being  in- 
strumental in  taking  Dreax  in  1698,  Laon  in 
1691,  LafSre  in  1696,  and  Amiens  in  1697.  In 
1697  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  fi- 
nance, and  became  in  fact  the  chief  minister 
of  Henry  lY.,  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
administration  devolving  upon  him.  He  com- 
menced with  reforming  the  financial  system, 
which  had  been  deranged  by  dil^idations  and 
robbery ;  by  strict  economy  and  the  rigorous 
control  to  which  the  subordinate  officers  were 
subjected,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  meeting 
the  heavy  carrent  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  cancelling  the  public  debt,  which 
amounted  to  388,000,000  livres,  remitting  20,- 
000,000  of  taxes  in  arrears,  alleviating  the 
annual  taxation,  and  gathering  a  reserve  of 
17,000,000,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Bastile. 
Meanwhile  he. fostered  agriculture,  made  the 
grain  trade  free,  sup^Jressed  tolls  and  prohibi- 
tions, built  or  improved  highways  and  roads, 
constructed  canals,  and  gave  encouragement  to 
drainage  and  mining.  He  was  created  duke  of 
Sully  by  the  king  in  1606,  previous  to  which 
he  had  been  known  by  the  name  of  Rosny. 
Under  his  administration  France  was  the  most 
prosperous  country  in  Enrope  when  Henry  IV. 
fell  nnder  the  dagger  of  Ravaillac.  Sully  for 
a  while  longer  retained  his  post  as  chief  min- 
•ister ;  but  his  severity  and  rigid  principles  be- 
coming obnoxious  to  Maria  de'  Medici  and  her 
advisers,  he  left  the  court,  resigned  most  of  his 
offices  and  dignities,  and  retired  to  private  life. 
From  Cardinal  Richelieu  he  received  in  1634 
the  title  of  marshal  of  France.  During  his 
reHremeDt  he  composed  his  personal  memoirs, 
which  were  written  down  under  his  sapervi- 


sion  by  4  secretaries,  and  were  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Sage»  et  royalet  ieonomiet  d'etat 
(fol.,  1634;  4  vols.  8vo.,  1668;  English  trans- 
lation by  Mrs.  Lenox,  reprinted,  4  vols.  ISmo., 
London,  1864). 

SULLY,  Thomas,  an  American  painter,  bom 
in  Homcastle,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  Jone, 
1788.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  with 
his  parents,  who  were  players,  in  1792,  and  at 
the  age  of  16  commenced  the  study  of  painting 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1808  he  established 
himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Richmond,  Va., 
and  removed  a  few  years  later  to  New  York, 
where  he  entered  upon  a  lucrative  practice.  In 
1809  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  which  hasdnce 
been  his  home.  His  reputation  as  one  of  the 
leading  American  portrait  painters  is  founded 
upon  numerous  works  produced  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Among  his  large 
works  may  be  mentioned  fnll-lengdi  portraits 
of  Oeorge  Frederic  Cooke  as  Richard  the 
Third,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Commodore  Deca- 
tur, Thomas  Jefiierson,  and  Lafayette.  His  well 
known  picture  of  "  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware"  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Bos- 
ton museum.  During  a  visit  to  Eugland  in 
1887-'8  he  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria,  esteemed  a  very  faithful  lilse- 
ness.  Mr.  Sully  has  until  recently  continued 
actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art. 

SULPHATE.    See  Sulphtrio  Acid. 

SULPHATE  OF  BARYTA.    See  Babtta. 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER.    8eeBu«Vn> 
Biot,  and  CoppEB,  vol.  v.  p.  682. 
.   SULPHATE  OF  IRON.     See  Copperas. 

SULPHATE  OF  LIME.     See  Gtpspm. 

SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA.  See  Epsom 
Salt. 

SULPHATE  OF  MANGANESE,  an  artifi- 
cial  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese, 
largely  employed  by  calico  printers.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  solution  on  lixiviating  a  mixture  of 
the  peroxide  of  manganese,  bituminons  coal, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  made  into 
a  paste  and  calcined  at  a  heat  of  400°  F.  The 
salt  crystallizes  in  prisms  of  pale  amethyst  color, 
which  have  an  astringent  bitter  taste  and  are 
dissolved  in  8J  parts  of  water.  They  consist  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  81.98,  sulphuric  acid 
86.87,  and  water  82.20. 

SULPHATE  OF  SODA,  See  GLArsn's 
Salt. 

SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.    SeeZreo. 

SULPHITE.    See  Sulphuhocs'Acid. 

SULPHUR  (Lat,  tulfur  or  tulphur),  an 
elementary  crystalline  substance,  of  yellow 
color,  inflammable,  fnsible,  volatilizable,  brit- 
tle, occurring  abundantly  in  a  native  state  in 
volcanic  districts  and  some  other  localities, 
and  in  combination  with  the  metals  forming 
the  common  class  of  ores  known  as  the  pyri- 
tous  and  other  sulpfinrets ;  symbol,  S ;  chemi- 
cal equivalent,  16.  Combined  with  oxygen,  it 
forms  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  nu- 
merous sedts  of  which  are  known  respectively 
as  sulphites  and  sulphates.    In  various  oombi- 
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salphnr  is  fonnd  in  vegetable  and  ani- 
Bul  bodies.  It  was  known  to  the  an<nent 
Greeks  bj  the  name  of  i€iop  and  other  desig- 
natioos  indicating  its  purification  by  fire.  Thej 
employed  it  in  medicine,  in  expiation  and  1ns- 
tntion,  and  for  varioos  uses  in  the  arts,  as  for 
Annigating  woollens  to  render  them  whiter  and 
nfter,  and  for  making  matches,  purposes  for 
which  it  is  still  used. — Native  snlphor  oocnrs 
in  amorphous  masses  in  sejdimentary  forma- 
tions, sometimes  crystallized  in  transparent 
octthedrons  with  a  rhombic  base ;  but  its  crys- 
tals artificially  made  assnme  other  forms.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  fine  powder  deposited  by  sab- 
liination  around  the  months  of  volcanoes ;  and 
tgun  in  concretionary  or  stalactitio  forms  of 
melted  sulphur ;  and  in  similar  forms,  friable 
and  almost  white,  in  deposits  left  by  thermal 
waters  oontaiuing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In 
general  sulphur  is  distinguished  f^om  all  other 
minerals  by  its  yellow  color  and  adamantine 
hstre;  and  if  these  characteristics  are  not  sof- 
fieient,  it  is  recognized  by  its  bluish  flame  when 
heated  to  450°  to  600°  F.,  and  peculiar  sufib- 
cating  fumes  emitted  in  burning.  When  pure 
it  it  without  taste  and  emits  no  odor  until  heat- 
ed. It  is  insolable  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  oil 
of  tnrpentine,  solphnret  of  carbon,  fat  oils,  ether, 
Mtroleam,  and  fused  parafSne.  It  is  a  non-con- 
anctorof  electricity,  and  a  bad  conductor  of 
beat  By  friction  it  becomes  n^atively  elec- 
tric. The  native  sulphur  is  of  hardness  3.3,  and 
apedfic  gravity  2.07.  At  239°  F.  it  melts,  and 
when  run  in  monlds  into  round  sticks  it  forms 
the  brimstone  (burnstone)  of  commerce.  The 
■ticks  are  of  less  density  than  the  native  snl- 
phor, and  have  ao  little  coherence  as  sometimes 
to  eiackle  and  fall  in  pieces  from  unequal  ex- 
panaon  when .  grasped  with  a  warm  hand. — 
The  changes  which  sulphur  undergoes,  or  the 
different  allotropic  states  it  assumes  with  dif- 
faent  degrees  of  heat,  arl  very  remarkable. 
¥hen  melted  and  the  temperature  is  raised,  its 
color  deepens  and  the  liquid  becomes  viscid. 
At  nearly  600°  it  is  of  a  deep  brown,  and  so 
thick  that  it  will  not  run  out  if  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  is  inverted.  At  higher  temperatures 
it  agam  becomes  thin,  until  it  reaches  the  boil- 
ing point,  which  according  to  Regnault  is  at 
TS3°  (Dumas,  824°),  when  it  begins  to  pass  off 
ia  a  deep  yellow  vapor.  I^  wlule  it  begins  to 
grow  thin  the  aeoond  time  at  about  470  ,  it  be 
ponied  into  water,  it  remains  even  when  cold  in 
■ti  plastic  oonditaon,  having  the  soft  elasticity  of 
the  gluten  of  wheat  flour,  which  it  much  resem- 
Uaa  except  in  color.  In  this  state  it  continues  for 
Hrard  hoars  before  becoming  hard.  Hollow 
Adb  lined  with  beantifU  crystals  of  sulphur 
■ay  be  obfauned  by  ponring  the  melted  sulphur 
wUe  in  the  first  liquid  stage  into  a  vessel  with 
riopin^  sides,  and  when  a  crust  has  formed 
tfHkiiig  two  holes  through  it  on  opposite 
■iks,  and  ponring  the  nquid  portion  out 
ttreogh  one  of  them.  When  cold,  the  mass  is 
to  be  detached  fh>m  the  vessel  and  sawed  in 
tMi    If  tiM  experiment  has  been  well  per- 


formed, each  half  will  present  a  radiating  and 
interlaced  mass  of  brownish  yellow  needles  be- 
longing to  the  oblique  prismatic  form,  attached 
at  their  bases  to  the  outer  crust.  Exposed  to 
the  air,  their  transparency  disappears  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  crystals  losing  their  coherence 
crumble  into  an  opaque  mass  consisting  of 
minute  rhombic  octahedrons.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  artificial  crystals  is  1.98. — ^The 
native  sulphur  of  commerce  is  derived  chiefly 
from  Sicily,  where  the  most  productive  mines 
are  those  of  Villarosa,  Santa  Oatalda,  and  Ter- 
ra di  Falco.  At  the  Italian  exhibition  at  Flor- 
ence in  1861,  the  products  of  the  sulphur  mines 
were  very  conspicuous.  The  annual  product 
of  all  the  Italian  mines  was  stated  to  be  800,000 
tons,  valued  at  80,000,000  francs,  being  10  times 
as  great  as  it  was  in  1830.  Sicily  produces  the 
greater  portion,  and  the  Bomagna  8,000  tons. 
The  product  is  supposed  to  be  increased  one 
fifth  by  large  furnaces  of  a  new  form  recently 
introduced,  which  reduce  the  usual  loss  of  sul- 
phur consequent  upon  the  unnecessary  conver- 
sion of  a  considerable  part  of  it  into  snlpharoua 
acid.  The  sulphur  is  fonnd  among  beds  of  black, 
bituminous,  slaty  marl  and  limestone  belong- 
ing to  the  chalk  formation,  associated  with  beds 
of  gypsum  and  rock  salt.  It  occurs  in  bunches 
and  thin  irregular  layers,  which  generally  follow 
the  lines  of  stratification.  Their  occurrence  is 
usually  in  the  upper  members  of  the  chalk, 
where  they  are  overlaid  by  the  tertiary.  The 
sulphurous  strata  are  sometimes  so  thick  as  to 
be  followed  by  drifts  like  coal  beds,  and  solid 
pillars  of  sulphur  are  occasionally  left  as  a 
support  for  the  hanging  wall  or  roof.  Oth- 
er localities  of  similar  character  are  OonU,  near 
Cadiz,  in  Spain,  Bex  in  Switzerland,  and  Ora- 
oow  in  Poland.  The  crater  of  Ynloano  and  the 
Solfatara  near  Pozzuoli  afford  large  quantities 
of  sublimed  sulphur.  In  the  crater  the  sulphur 
collects  upon  the  walls,  and  in  the  dSbrit  with 
which  it  is  filled.  In  the  bottom  the  loose 
materials  are  explored  to  the  depth  of  80  feet, 
or  as  low  as  the  temperature  will  admit.  The 
materials  taken  out  are  subjected  to  distillation, 
for  recovering  the  sulphur  as  the  sublimation 
goes  on.  Fresh  supplies  are  obtained  in  26  to 
80  years.  Almost  all  volcanoes  deposit  sul- 
phur, but,  though  apparently  in  large  quanti- 
ties, it  sometimes  proves  on  examination  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  for  extraction.  Another  source 
of  sulphur  is  iron  pyrites  (the  bisulphuret  of 
iron),  a  common  ore  in  all  mining  regions.  This, 
which  contains  64.6  of  sulphur,  may  be  made 
to  yield  about  27  per  cent. ;  but  there  is  littie 
inducement  to  prosecute  the  manufacture,  for 
the  snlphnr  costs  much  more  than  the  natural 
product  obtained  from  Sicily,  and  is  moreover 
often  o(mtaminated  with  arsenic,  sometimes  to 
the  amount  of  7  per  cent.,  while  the  impurities 
of  fine  Sicilian  sulphur  are  earthy  matters  only, 
and  do  not  amount  to  more  than  8  per  cent.  It 
is  important  to  know,  however,  that  such  re- 
sources are  at  hand  for  supplying  sulphur  as 
the  vast  repositories  of  sulphurous  ores,  and 
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the  BtUl  greater  beds  of  gymam  (sulphate  of 
lime),  which  by  processes  well  known  might  be 
made  to  produce  this  article.  The  waste  resi- 
dues of  many  chemical  mannfactnres  contain 
large  quantities  of  snlphnr  in  different  combi- 
nations, which  might  add  largely  to  the  supply 
in  case  of  any  great  increase  of  its  price.  "Where 
pyritous  copper  is  prepared  upon  a  large  scale 
for  smelting,  the  sulphur  is  soi^etimes  saved, 
either  by  distilling  the  ore  in  close  vessels,  or 
by  roasting  it  in  the  open  air  in  heaps  of  2,000 
tons  or  more.  Such  heaps  are  formed  of  fine  ore 
at  the  bottom,  covered  with  brush,  and  in  the 
centre  is  placed  a  wooden  chimney  into  which 
eit  passages  from  the  sides  are  to  open.  The  ore 
is  piled  upon  the  wood  about  8  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  about  12  inches  of  fine  ore.  Fire 
is  introduced  by  dropping  live  coals  down  the 
chimney.  In  a  few  days  the  sulphur  begins  to 
ooze  forth  ftom  the  sur&ce  of  the  heap,  and 
collect  in  little  excavations  made  upon  it  for  its 
reception.  From  these  it  is  bailed  out  and  cast 
into  moulds.  The  operation  continues  6  or  6 
months,  producing  about  20  tons  of  sulphur.  A 
similar  method  is  practised  in  separating  the 
sulphur  from  its  earthy  associates  at  some  of 
the  mines  where  it  is  obtained  in  a  native 
state.  The  heaps  are,  however,  of  comparative- 
ly small  size  and  built  up  on  prepared  concave 
bottoms,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  fine 
earth  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the 
fbmes.  The  sulphur  as  it  becomes  liquid  col- 
lects in  the  bottom,  whence  it  is  run  out  into 
moulds  shaped  like  large  bricks.  The  residues 
of  the  operation,  mixed  with  first  products 
of  inferior  quality,  are  afterward  distilled  in 
upright  pots  which  serve  as  retorts,  a  short 
wide  tube  from  the  upper  portion  of  each  pot 
carrying  off  the  volatilized  sulphur  through  the 
walls  of  the  furnace  into  other  jars  of  similar 
shape.  From  the  bottom  of  these  receivers 
the  melted  sulphur  flows  through  short  pipes 
into  vessels  containing  water.  The  sulphur  is 
further  purified  by  a  second  distillation  from 
iron  retorts  which  discha^  the  fumes  into 
chambers  of  brickwork.  Upon  the  walls  of 
these  the  sulphur  condenses,  forming  the 
powder  called  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  the  walls 
become  hot,  the  sulphur  melte  and  is  run  off  into 
cylindrical  wooden  moulds,  thus  becoming  roll 
sulphur  or  brimstone. — A  preparation  called 
milk  of  sulphur  or  precipitated  sulphur,  used 
chiefly  in  medicine,  is  made  by  boiling  ordinary 
sulphur  with  slaked  lime  and  water  and  adding 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime 
and  precipitates  the  snlphnr.  Separated  from 
the  liquid  it  is  obtained  in  finely  divided  par- 
ticles, slightly  cohering  together,  of  whitish 
color,  faintly  tinted  with  yellowish  green. 
Some  manofactorers  fi-audulently  precipitate 
with  salphuric  acid,  thus  producing  a  large 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  presence  of 
this  may  be  suspected  firom  too  sparkling  a 
white  color,  and  a  ^rittiness  when  tried  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  is  exposed  if  the  whole  is 
not  volatilized  07  heat— The  naea  of  nilphnr 


are  numerous.  It  is  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphario  acid,  and  of  vermiUoii, 
the  artificial  snlphnret  of  mercury.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  and 
matches  are  coated  with  it,  that  by  its  ready 
ignition  the  fire  may  be  held  until  by  its  com- 
bustion it  is  communicated  to  the  wood.  In 
bleaching  woollen  and  silk  goods  and  straw  it 
is  ignited  in  close  chambers,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  a  ventilating  draught  of  air  through 
them,  and  is  thus  converted  into  snlphnrons 
acid  gas.  It  is  used  for  taking  impressioni 
from  seals  and  cameos,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
should  be  kept  for  some  time  melted,  so  thatit 
may  assume  the  appearance  of  bronze.  It  is  an 
excellent  material  for  cementing  iron  posts  or 
bars  in  stone,  being  much  preferable  to  lead  for 
this  purpose,  on  account  of  the  latter  cansiiig 
the  iron  to  rust  through  galvanic  sction.  The 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  milk  of  snlphnr  are 
largely  employed  for  medicinal  purposes.  As 
the  former  often  contains  sulphoroos  add,  it 
should  be  first  freed  from  this  by  washing  in 
hot  water.  Its  effects  are  laxative,  diapho- 
retic, and  resolvent.  Applied  extemaUy  in  va- 
rious forms,  sulphur  is  readily  absorbed,  and 
when  taken  internally  it  is  dissolved,  and  is 
given  off  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  dis- 
coloring the  blood  under  the  nails,  and  tarnish- 
ing silver  carried  in  the  pockets,  by  superficiil 
conversion  of  the  silver  into  the  sulphuret.  It  it 
gjven  internally  in  some  of  the  forms  of  asthma 
and  chronic  catarrhs  and  coughs;  and  in 
dironio  rheumatism  it  is  sometimes  very  bene- 
ficial. Combined  with  magnesia  or  bitartrata 
of  potash,  it  is  a  safe  and  nsefnl  laxative  in 
piles,  habitaal  constipation,  &c.  It  is  a  specifio 
for  tne  cure  of  some  cutaneous  diseases,  espe- 
cially that  form  known  as  teabiet.  For  these 
it  is  employed  both  internally  and  externally, 
in  the  latter  case  sometimes  in  the  form  of  snl- 
phnr ointment,  ana  agiun  as  a  sulphur  bath,  in 
which  the  person,  except  the  head,  is  immersed 
in  sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  brown  viscid 
sulphur  obtained  by  fUrion  is  stated  to  be  a 
much  more  active  stimulant  to  the  circulation, 
lungs,  and  skin  than  ordinary  sulphur.  A  com- 
pound of  1  part  of  sulphur  and  4  of  iodine, 
prodnced  by  melting  the  two  substances  to- 
gether in  a  glass  flask  at  the  temperatnre  of 
boiling  water,  and  rubbed  into  an  ointment 
with  lard,  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
treatment  of  various  ontaneons  eruptions  nn- , 
attended  with  inflammation,  such  as  psorisria^ 
lepra,  scald  head,  &c.  The  efficacy  of  many 
natural  medicinal  waters  is  due  to  the  combina- 
tions of  sulphur  they  contain.  Certain  diseases 
of  the  vine,  hops,  &c.,  are  sometimes  cured  by  ' 
sprinkling  sulphur  over  them. — Sulphur  unites 
with  different  bodies,  forming  a  variety  of  nse- 
fhl  compounds,  of  which  only  some  of  the  most 
important  will  be  noticed.  Those  consisting  of 
sulphur  and  metallic  bodies  are  described  un- 
der the  heads  of  the  several  metals.  (See  also 
Pybites.)  Of  its  compounds  with  carbon,  the 
most  nseftil  is  that  commonly  known  as  the 
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aalpharet  of  carbon,  ormore  properly  the  bi- 
nlphide  of  carbon  (CSi),  discovered  by  Lam- 
ptdins  in  1796.  This  is  a  transparent  colorless 
nqoid  of  an  intensely  disagreeable  odor,  pro- 
dneed  by  passing  the  vapor  of  sulphnr  through 
incindeacent  charcoal  contained  in  an  iron  or 
porcelain  tube.  The  Babstanoe  is  remarkable 
for  its  volatility,  boiling  at  110°  F.,  and  evapo- 
rating rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  a 
powerful  solvent  of  oila  and  fatty  matters,  and 
may  be  used  to  extract  these  and  numerous 
ooloring  substances  from  iabrics.  It  has  been 
laiigely  employed  of  late  as  a  solvent  of  India 
rabber,  and  is  now  prodoced  in  large  quantities 
far  this  purpose.  It  also  dissolves  phosphorus 
and  sulphur;  and  its  combination  with  the 
former  has  been  proposed  as  a  destructive  in- 
Samnuible  material  in  warfare  to  be  introduced 
JntodieUs.  (See  Gbkkk  Fibk,  vol.  viii.  p.  472.) 
The  dichloride  of  sulphnr  (SiCl),  also  a  fluid 
body  prepared  by  passing  cMorine  gas  through 
ffldted  sulphur  and  redistilled,  is  ^so  used  in 
tbe  preparation  of  vulcanized  India  rubber. 
^Oaoctohoito,  voL  iv.  p.  891.)  If  linseed  or 
npe  oil  is  mixed  with  ^  its  bulk  of  this  liquid, 
lad  sli^tly  warmed,  a  substance  is  produced 
precisely  resembling  India  rubber,  but  quite 
unoloble  in  varioiis  bodies  in  which  oaout- 
tbooB  is  dissolved.  With  hydrogen  sulphur 
fonm  the  gaseous  body  described  in  Htdbo- 
miPHTKio  AoiD.  With  oxygen  sulphnr  forms 
T  add  bodies,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  subjects  of  tbe  two  succeeding  articles. 
SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN.    See  Ht- 
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SULPHURIC  ACID,  a  compound  of  1  atom 
of  mlpbnr  and  3  of  oxygen,  SOi,  known  in 
commerce  as  oil  of  vitriol.  It  forms  several 
definite  .oompoonds  with  water,  of  which  the 
one  best  known  is  the  monohydrate,  SOa,  HO. 
Some  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  these 
eompoauds  are  presented  in  tbe  following 
table: 
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Hjdrated  or  liquid  sulphuric  acid  was  known 
to  the  alchemists,  and  its  discovery  has  been 
Mcribed  to  Basil  Valentine,  a  monk  of  Erfurt 
in  Saxony,  about  the  middle  of  tbe  16th  cen- 
teiy.  It  was  obtained  by  distilling  copperas  or 
peen  vitriol  in  a  retort  at  a  red  heat,  the  acid 
■rapping  from  it  in  an  oily  liquid,  whence  tbe 
B*ine,  oil  of  vitriol.  He  also  obtained  it  by 
Iximiiig  sulphur  under  a  bell  glass  moistened 
*ith  water — a  product  he  called  oleum  tul- 
fi'uit  per  eampanam  ;  and  he  obtained  it  agun 
•Oder  the  name  of  oil  of  antimony  by  burning 
^Vi  parts  of  Bolphur,  snlphuret  of  antimony, 
■d  mtre  under  a  bell  glass.  In  the  present 
■ode  of  mannfiMitare,  nitre  and  sulphur  are 
»m»A  together  to  produce  this  acid.    Tbia 


method  was  proposed  in  1740  by  two  French 
chemists,  Lef^vre  and  L^mery,  and  adopted  by 
Dr.  Ward  in  his  manufactory  near  London.  He 
employed  large  globular  receivers  of  glass,  each 
containing  a  few  pounds  of  watei",  and  arranged 
with  their  necks  projecting  horizontally  from 
the  sand  bath  in  which  the  vessels  were  placed. 
The  sulphur  with  J  its  weight  of  nitre  was 
placed  in  a  shallow  dish  standing  just  above  the 
water,  and  when  it  was  fired  by  a  hot  iron  the 
necks  of  the  receivers  were  closed  with  wooden 
stoppers.  By  repeating  the  process  several 
times,  a  strong  acid  was  produced  at  a  less  rate 
per  pound  than  an  ounce  had  previously  cost. 
Lead  vessels  were  substituted  for  glass  by  Dr. 
Roebuck  of  Birmingham  about  the  year  1746, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  processes.  Platinum  stills  for 
concentration  were  in  use  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century;  and  in  1813  Dr.  Erick 
Bollman  of  Philadelphia  (the  Danish  physician 
who  had  attempted  with  Mr.  Huger  of  South 
Carolina  to  release  Lafayette  from  the  prison 
at  Olmatz)  made  one  of  700  ounces  weight  and 
a  capacity  of  25  gallons,  which  continued  in  use 
16  years  in  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Harrison. 
Sulphuric  acid  was  manufactured  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Mr.  Harrison  previous  to  1806,  and  in 
1807  he  had  a  leaden  chamber  60  feet  long  and 
18  feet  wide  and  high,  capable  of  making  3,500 
carboys  of  acid  annually.  Tbe  manu&oture  of 
this  and  other  chemicals  is  very  extensively ' 
carried  on  in  Philadelphia  in  nnmerous  large 
establishments.  It  is  also  an  important  branch 
of  manufacture  in  chemical  works  in  other 

girts  of  &o  country;  as  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
oxbary,  Mass.,  and  variqus  other  places. 
— Sali>huric  acid  is  the  most  important  and 
extensively  used  in  the  arts  of  all  the  acids'; 
and  on  account  of  its  superior  attraction  for 
bases,  it  is  employed  for  obtaining  almost  aU 
the  other  acids  by  causing  them  to  separate 
from  their  combinations.  It  is  when  pure  a 
limpid,  colorless,  and  odorless  fluid,  highly 
acrid,  and  exceedingly  corrosive.  On  the 
living  fibre  it  acts  as  a  powerful  caustic.  Its 
freezing  point  varies  with  the  strength  of 
the  acid,  and  is  several  degrees  below  zero 
when  concentrated.  In  congealing  it  crystal- 
lizes in  6-aided  prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids 
of  6  sides.  Dufr^noy  states  that  in  this  con- 
dition he  has  held  it  many  minutes  in  the  band 
without  inconvenience,  and  ha«  measured  its 
angles  with  the  goniometer,  finding  them  to  be 
exactly  120°.  The  liquid  acid  chars  most  or- 
ganic substances,  absorbing  the  moisture  they 
contain,  for  which  it  has  a  powerful  afSnity. 
So  great  is  this  that  when  exposed  in  an  open 
saucer,  it  extracts  from  the  atmosphere  ^  its 
weight  in  24  hours,  and  at  least  6  times  its 
weight  in  a  few  months.  At  the  same  time  it 
becomes  dark-colored  by  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances  in  the  dust  that  falls  into  it. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  protected  from 
the  air  in  bottles  with  g^ass  stoppers.  Its  affin- 
ity for  water  is  sometimes  advantageously  made 
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use  of  to  Bid  the  evaporation  of  liquids  at  low 
temperature,  the  two  fluids  in  different  vessels 
being  placed  nnder  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
and  a  partial  vacuum  being  produced.  Water 
may  thus  be  evaporated  so  rapidly  as  to  freeze. 
The  same  property  is  also  made  available  in 
varions  chemical  operations  in  depriving  gases, 
powders,  &c.,  of  moisture.  If  suddenly  mixed 
with  water  much  heat  is  given  ont^  and  when 
cool  the  mixture  is  found  to  occupy  less  space 
than  the  two  liquids  did  separately.  The  great- 
est increase  of  heat  is  noticed  when  4  parts  by 
weight  of  the  strongest  acid  are  suddenly  mixed 
with  1  of  water,  both  at  about  50°  F.  The  tem- 
perature then  rises  to  800°  ;  but  if  4  parts  of 
ice  be  mixed  with  1  of  snlphnrio  acid,  a  liquid  is 
immediately  produced  with  a  temperature  4° 
below  zero.  Sulphuric  acid  is  detected  in  solu- 
tions by  adding  chloride  of  barium,  the  acid  ex- 
pelling the  chlorine  and  forming  with  the  ba- 
rium an  insoluble  sulphate.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
a  powerfully  corroaive  poison,  acting  instantly 
npon  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  causing  in- 
tense agony  and  death.  Its  eflfects  may  be  al- 
leviated by  inmiediately  swallowing  magnesia 
or  chalk  mixed  with  water.  Impurities  of  sev- 
eral sorts  are  often  present  in  the  commercial 
acid,  derived  from  the  substances  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact  in  its  manufacture ;  such  are 
the  sulphates  of  potash  and  lead,  nitrous  acid, 
and  arsenic.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  sometimes 
purposely  introduced  to  increase  the  density  of 
the  acid.  Arsenic  is  fonnd  in  acid  produced 
from  iron  pyrites,  and  in  some  of  Engush  man- 
ufacture from  28  to  86  grains  of  arsenious  acid 
have  been  separated  in  Philadelphia  from  20 
fluid  ounces.  The  fixed  impurities  are  readily 
detected  and  estimated  by  evaporating  a  weigh- 
ed portion  of  the  add.  The  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  100  parts  of  solutions  is  estimated 
by  their  specific  gravities ;  and  the  following 
table,  prepared  by  Dr.  Ure,  gives  the  proportion 
of  dry  and  hydrated  acid  in  solntions  of  the 
densities  named,  at  60°  F. : 
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Dr.  Dalton  prepared  a  similar  table  baaed  on 
the  boiling  point,  which  in  the  strong  acid 
gives  a  much  greater  range  for  a  small  difiier- 
ence  in  the  percentage.  The  value  may  also 
be  tested  by  neutraliziiig  the  acid  with  a  stand- 
ard alkaline  solution.  The  density  test  is  sub- 
ject to  error  from  the  introduction  and  solution 
of  foreign  substances  in  the  acid.  Sulphnrio 
acid  has  been  recognized  in  a  few  instances  in  a 
native  state;  but  its  readiness  to  combine  with 
bases  must  prevent  its  remaining  free,  except 
nnder  peculiar  oirciunstanoes,  such  as  being 
received  npon  rocks  like  granite  that  are  not 
acted  npon  by  acids,  or  on  others  like  gypsum 
already  combined  to  saturation  with  siupnurio 
acid.  Several  instances  are  cited  of  its  occur- 
rence in  caverns  near  volcanoes ;  and  a  river 
near  the  volcano  of  Paraoe  in  South  America  iq^ 
called  Vinegar  river  from  the  sour  taste  of  its 
waters,  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphuric  and  hy- 
drochloric acids. — The  manufacture  of  sulphnrio 
acid,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale, 
is  baaed  upon  the  process  of  Dr.  Roebuck,  al- 
ready referred  to,  of  burning  sulphur  and  nitre 
together  in  the  presence  of  water.  When  snl- 
phur  is  burned  alone  in  air  or  oxygen,  each 
atom  of  it  combines  with  only  3  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen, forming  sulphurous  acid.  To  cause  it  to 
take  up  another  atom  of  oxygen,  the  interven- 
tion of  some  third  substance  is  necessary. 
Water  alone  produces  this  effect,  but  very 
slowly.  The  addition  of  a  little  dentozide  of 
nitrogen  will  cause  this  reaction  to  go  on  con- 
tinuously in  vessels  suppUed  with  atmospheric 
air  and  sulphurous  acid.  As  this  gas  meets 
the  air,  it  combines  with  2  atoms  of  oxygen, 
forming  the  compound  N0«,  as  is  seen  in  the 
red  fumes  that  appear.  A  white  crystalline 
deposit,  formed  of  this  substance,  snlphnrons 
acid,  and  water,  is  next  produced  on  the  walls 
of  the  vessel ;  and  by  the  action  of  water  its 
composition  is  suddenly  broken  up,  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  is  reproduced  by  the  2  atoms  of 
oxygen  going  to  2  atoms  of  sulphnrons  acid  to 
convert  these  into  sulpharic  acid,  and  the 
deutoxide  is  set  free  to  act  again  as  a  carrier 
of  oxygen,  and  so  on.  In  the  large  manufac- 
turing operations  the  receivers  are  immense 
chambers  of  sheet  lead  supported  by  an  outer 
framework  of  wood.  This  metal  is  selected  as 
the  most  convenient  material  to  use  that  is  not 
acted  upon  by  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Some  <^ 
the  chambers  are  described  as  140  feet  long,  24^ 
wide,  uni  19^  high ;  and  again  76  feet  long,  40 
wide,  and  40  high;  and  of  other  similarly  large 
dimenmons ;  the  object  of  the  large  size  being 
to  economize  the  proportional  consumption  of 
lead  to  the  acid  produced.  The  sheets  selected 
for  this  use  commonly  weigh  6  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot,  and  the  edges  are  joined  together 
by  first  scraping  them  perfectly  clean,  then 
laying  them  together  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  melting  them  till  they  unite  by  means  of 
the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  This 
is  called  autogenous  soldering.  Inside  the 
chambers  partitions  or  diaphragms  of  lead  are 
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made  across  at  intervals,  leaTing  an  opening 
■Itemately  next  the  roof  and  floor,  so  that  the 
Tapors  may  be  most  thoroughly  intermixed  as 
ther  pass  throngh  the  snocession  of  compart- 
ments thna  made.  The  floor  of  the  chambers 
is  covered  3  or  4  inches  deep  with  water,  which 
is  gradually  converted  into  acid  in  the  course 
of  the  operation.  The  stove  or  furnace  in 
which  the  solphnr  is  burned  is  a  separate 
etrncture  near  the  chamber  with  a  flue  connec- 
tion; and  there  is  also  another  small  furnace 
Bear  by  provided  with  a  boiler  for  furnishing 
(team,  which  by  a  late  improvement  is  also 
discharged  into  the  chamber  and  is  carried 
iloog,  serving  to  expedite  the  process  by  the 
thorough  intermixture  of  aqueous  vapor  and 
gases  and  by  keeping  up  the  temperature  to 
100°  F.  or  upward.  The  nitre  is  placed  with 
*aoine  sulphuric  acid  in  a  cast  iron  pot  in  the 
silphnr  fiimaoe,  elevated  a  little  above  the  floor 
upon  which  this  is  burned.  The  fumes  of  ni- 
trons and  nitric  acid  pass  on  together  with  the 
mlphorous  acid  vapors,  and  are  soon  rednced 
is  Uie  chemical  reactions  to  deutoxide  of  nitro- 
pSL  A  draoght  is  produced  by  a  flue  at  the 
fiirther  extremity  of  the  apparatus,  opening 
into  a  tall  chimney.  But  before  entering  this 
the  yspors  are  made  to  pass  through  sulphnrio 
tai  contained  in  a  condenser,  by  whidi  any 
oondensible  prodncts  are  arrested.  Deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmospheric 
air  admitted  through  the  furnace  still  pass  on, 
and  the  former  would  be  wholly  lost  but  for  the 
ingsnioDs  device  of  G«y-Lus8ao  by  which  itis 
arrested  and  saved  to  be  afterward  returned  to 
the  chamber,  thus  reducing  the  consumption 
of  nitre  by  more  than  one  half  of  what  it  for- 
merly was.  This  improvement'  consists  in  in- 
ttodocing  the  gases  into  a  leaden  tower  fllled 
lith  fragments  of  coke,  through  which  a  stream 
of  ooncentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  continually 
trickling.  This  takee  up  the  nitrous  vapora 
and  conveys  them  to  a  reservoir,  whence  the 
inizture  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  steam  upon 
its  snrface  into  a  cistern  over  the  front  of  the 
Snt  chamber.  It  is  then  discharged  into  the 
top  of  a  small  tower,  and  trickles  down  over 
1  ancceasion  of  sloping  shelves,  meeting  a  jet 
<tf  nlphnrous  acid  gas  from  the  generating  fnr- 
Ui]e,aDd  is  thence  projected  with  this  gas  into 
Am  first  chamber.  This  improvement  also  re- 
fieres  the  neighborhood  from  the  noxious  va- 
pon  ttiat  otherwise  fall  upon  it  from  the  chim- 
uy.  In  some  of  the  French  manufactories 
flmiished  with  this  arrangement,  it  is  stated 
tktt  not  more  than  8  lbs.  of  nitre  are  required 
to  convert  100  lbs.  of  sulphur  into  800  lbs.  of 
ttid.  When  the  acid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dumber  has  attained  a  density  of  1.85,  or  at 
Wat  of  1.45,  it  is  drawn  off,  to  be  employed 
fa  SDch  purposes  as  acid  of  this  strength  is 
^tiUs  for,  or  to  be  concentrated  to  higher 
'•iraes  by  other  processes.  If  the  operation 
vtn  eontiniied  further  in  the  chamber,  the 
■M  voold  absorb  and  permanently  retain  much 
■■tnws  acid  gas.    It  is  conveyed  into  large 


rectangular  pans  of  sheet  lead,  weighing  13  or 
14  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  the  edges  of  which 
are  turned  up  so  as  to  give  them  a  depth  of 
8  or  10  inches.  These  are  placed  npon  a  grating 
of  wrought  iron  bars,  set  very  near  together, 
over  a  fireplace,  the  flue  of  which  is  sometimes 
extended  under  other  pans  arranged  in  succes- 
sive steps  toward  the  chimney.  In  these  the 
acid  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  flame 
beneath,  and  is  gradually  transferred  by  siphons 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  pans,  till  in  the 
lowest  it  has  acquired  a  density  of  1.66  to  1.76. 
To  continue  the  process  further  in  these  pans 
would  endanger  the  melting  of  their  bottoms 
and  the  contamination  of  the  acid  by  its  taking 
up  a  portion  of  the  lead.  The  product,  known 
as  the  brown  oil  of  vitriol,  is  used  to  consid- 
erable extent  by  bleachers,  calico  printers, 
dyers,  &c.  To  raise  it  to  the  strength  of  con- 
centrated oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  glass  retorts  or  stills  of 
platinum.  The  glass  retorts  are  used  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  formerly,  holding  sometimes 
20  gallons  at  the  close  of  the  rectification. 
They  are  set  each  one  in  an  iron  pot,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  di'y 
sand.  The  concentration  requires  from  12  to 
16  hours,  and  the  vapors  that  distil  over  toward 
the  last,  carrying  some  acid  with  them,  are 
condensed,  to  be  returned  to  the  lead  pans. 
The  process  is  known  to  be  complete  when  the 
acid  becomes  clear  by  the  removal  of  the  color- 
ing matter,  which  is  only  carried  off  at  the 
highest  point  of  concentration.  The  acid  is 
then  withdrawn  through  lead  siphons,  and  is 
received  into  the  glass  lO-gallon  carboys  cov- 
ered with  straw,  in  which  it  is  sent  to  market. 
Platinum  stills  are  sometimes  found  to  be  more 
economical  than  glass  retorts.  They  are  made 
in  Paris  of  various  sizes,  costing  sometimes 
80,000  francs  each,  and  are  used  encased  in 
cast  iron  pots,  by  which  they  are  protected 
fi-om  direct  action  of  the  fire.  One  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  70  to  80  gallons  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing 80  carboys  of  rectified  acid  in  12  hours,  one 
operation  succeeding  another  without  delay, 
while  a  glass  retort  is  only  used  once  in  20 
hours.  A  platinum  still  may  also  be  counted 
npon  for  2  or  8  years'  service,  while  a  glass 
retort  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  current  of  air 
striking  it  when  heated.  The  head  of  the  still 
is  formed  of  platinum  also,  and  a  platinum 
tube  leads  from  it  to  a  worm  of  lead  which  is 
kept  inunersed  in  water.  During  the  opera- 
tion the  stream  of  concentrated  acid  is  con- 
tinually flowing.  By  a  late  improvement  in 
the  platinum  manufacture,  that  metal  is  now 
alloyed  with  iridium,  by  which  it  is  obtained 
in  much  stiffer  sheets  than  when  pure.  When 
in  nse,  the  stills  afford  as  the  acid  be^ns  to 
boil  a  very  weak  distillate,  which  grMually 
increases  in  strength  till  it  attains  a  density 
of  1.24,  which  indicates  that  the  process  has 
been  carried  to  the  highest  practicable  point 
of  concentration.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  of  Bos- 
ton has  adopted  a  process  of  crystallizing  for 
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the  same  pnrpose.  Acid  of  specific  gravity 
1.76,  -when  cold,  is  treated  while  hot  in  the 
yessela  of  lead  with  a  little  nitre,  which  has  the 
effect  of  oxidizing  the  organic  imparities  and 
rendering  the  acid  clear.  Sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia is  then  added  to  remove  any  excess  of  nitre 
or  nitrous  acid  present,  and  the  sulphuric  acid, 
being  concentrated  to  specific  gravity  1.78  and 
drawn  off  into  other  deep  vessels  of  lead,  is 
■cooled  down  to  a  temperature  of  82°.  When 
the  acid  is  clear  it  is  transferred  to  shallow 
lead  vessels,  in  which  by  means  pf  freezing 
mixtares  it  is  redaoed  to  the  temperature  or 
zero.  "When  about  half  the  bulk  has  crystal- 
lized, the  mother  liquor  in  which  the  impurities 
are  concentrated  is  drawn  off,  leaving  the  pure 
crystalline  acid,  which  may  then  be  broken  up, 
and,  after  being  washed  with  pure  acid  of  a 
former  operation,  be  fused  in  a  glass  or  porce- 
lain vessel. — Sulfihuric  acid,  as  already  stated, 
is  also  manufactured  from  iron  pyrites.  A  great 
impulse  was  given  to  this  branch  of  manufac- 
ture in  England  about  the  year  1885  on  the 
occasion  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  im- 
posing a  heavy  duty  npon  the  exportation  of 
Bolphur ;  and  though  this  duty  was  aiterward 
removed,  the  new  processes  then  introduced 
were  too  firmly  established  to  be  broken  up. 
In  almost  all  countries  pyritous  iron  and  cop- 
per are  abundant  products ;  but  it  is  rare  that 
the  sulphur  they  contain  is  saved.  Beference 
has  been  made  in  Ooppeb  Smeltino  (vol.  v.  p. 
691)  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  sulphur 
which  are  allowed  to  escape  in  the  processes 
of  reducing  the  copper  ores  at  Swansea,  South 
Wales.  For  burmng  pyrites  a  mnch  higher 
heat  is  required  than  for  burning  sulphur,  and 
the  kilns  employed  for  this  purpose  are  con- 
structed somewhat  like  a  lime  kiln  in  shape, 
with  sides  spreading  upward.  Some  coke  is 
generally  mixed  with  me  first  charges  to  in- 
Bore  the  ignition  of  the  mass.  In  the  first  stage 
of  the  process  but  a  limited  amount  of  air 
is  admitted  through  the  small  grate  beneath, 
the  combnstion  going  on  chiefiy  on  the  npper 
surface,  where  openings  are  maide  throngh  the 
wall  for  admitting  more  air ;  but  when  the  mass 
has  attained  a  full  red  heat  and  the  bisulphuret 
is  converted  by  the  loss  of  half  its  sulphur  into 
the  protosulphuret,  the  other  openings  are 
closed  and  all  the  air  is  passed  through  the  ore 
to  expel  the  remaining  poAion  of  sulphur.  By 
this  means  the  ore  is  prevented  from  becoming 
vitrified,  in  which  condition  its  sulphur  cannot 
be  expelled.  Nitrate  of  soda  or  of  potash  is 
placed  in  the  flues  through  Which  the  vapors 
pass,  and  affords  the  nitrous  gas  required.  The 
remainder  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that 
already  described.  Though  the  acid  thus  made 
almost  always  contains  arsenic  from  the  impu- 
rity of  the  ore,  it  answers  very  well  the  pur- 
poses of  the  manufacturer  of  soda  fi'om  oonunon 
salt,  and  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  to  be 
used  for  making  chloride  of  lime. — The  Nord- 
hansen  or  faming  sulphuric  acid  is  the  dihy- 
drate  named  in  the  commencement  of  tms 


article.  It  ia  prepared  at  Nordhansen  tn  Prus- 
sian Saxony  and  near  Prague  in  Bohemia,  for 
purposes  requiring  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  highest 
degree  of  concentration,  as  for  dissolving  in- 
digo in  dyeing  Saxony  blue.  One  half  the 
quantity  answers  that  would  be  required  of 
ordinary  acid.  It  is  produced  from  green  vit- 
riol derived  from  the  residues  after  separating 
from  iron  m^tes  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  it 
contains.  The  vitriol,  after  being  deprived  of 
its  water  of  crystallization  by  gentle  heat,  is 
distilled  in  smfdl  pear-shaped  earthen  retorts, 
great  numbers  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  in  a  long  furnace.  The  heat  is 
gradually  raised  to  an  intense  degree,  and  is  so 
continued  for  several  hours.  A  dark-colored 
dense  fluid  is  collected  in  earthenware  receiv- 
ers, and  is  termed  fuming  from  the  white  vapor 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  that  escapes  whenf^ 
it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  When  these  fumes  dis- 
appear, the  residue  is  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol.  By 
distilling  the  fuming  acid  in  a  glass  retort,  the 
white  fumes  of  anhydrous  sulj^uric  acid  may 
be  collected  and  condensed  in  a  dry  receiver 
surrounded  with  ice  to  a  white  crystalline  body 
resembling  asbestns.  While  dry  this  substance 
possesses  no  acid  properties,  and  it  may  be 
moulded  in  the  hands  like  wax  without  iiynry; 
but  dropped  into  water  it  hisses  as  red-hot  iron 
would  do,  and  forms  hydrated  sulphuric  acid. 
— Some  of  the  uses  of  sulphuric  acid  have  al- 
ready been  noticed.  It  is  the  acid  in  the  large 
class  of  salts  known  as  the  sulphates,  and  is 
employed  in  the  production  of  most  of  those 
which  are  artificially  prepared,  as  alum  and 
the  sulphates  of  soda,  potash,  copper,  and  zinc 
It  is  an  important  element  in  a  great  variety 
of  chemical  manufactures  too  numerous  to  be 
particularly  named.  In  medicine  it  is  some- 
times used  externally  as  a  caustic,  and  diluted 
is  administered  internally  for  its  tonic,  anti- 
septic, and  refrigerant  properties.  In  low  ty- 
phoid fevers  and  other  inflammatory  diseases, 
it  acts  to  cool  the  system  and  restore  strength, 
and  in  convalescence  it  excites  the  appetite  and 
promotes  digestion.  It  checks  hsemorrhagea 
and  diarrhceas  not  bilious,  and  colliquative 
sweats  such  as  attend  hectic  fever.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  in  choleraic  diarrhoea. 
usually  checking  the  vomiting,  purging,  and 
cramps  after  8  or  4  doses  of  beSS  a  fiuid  drachm 
each,  diluted  with  water,  every  15  or  20  min- 
utes. It  is  preferred  to  hydrochloric  acid  in 
calculous  affections ;  is  used  in  gargles  for  ul- 
cerated sore  throat ;  and  is  used  internally  and 
externally  for  many  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
aromatic  preparation  called  elixir  of  vitriol  is 
the  most  agreeable  form  of  administering  bdI- 

Ehurio  acid.  It  is  a  mixture  of  acid  and  aloo- 
ol  with  cinnamon  and  ginger. 
SULPHURIC  ETHER.  See  Etheb. 
SULPHUROUS  AOID,  a  gaseous  compound 
of  1  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  2  of  oxygen 
(SOi),  a  natural  product  sometimes  issuing  from 
fissures  about  volcanoes,  and  artificially  pro- 
duced whenever  sulphur  is  burned.    It  is  a 
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Mdorless  gas  of  weak  aoid  properties,  a  pungent 
nffocating  odor,  destrnctive  to  animal  life,  and 
extJngnJHhing  flame.   Water  takes  up  of  it  40  to 
GO  times  its  bulk,  and  the  mixture  is  gradually 
coDTerted  into  solphnrio  aoid  by  absorbing  oxj- 
ma  from  the  air.   Its  weight  compared  with  air 
beJng  8.S47,  it  maj  be  collected  in  dry  bottles 
by  usplacement.    If  the  gas  as  generated  is 
piased  throi^  a  tube  sarronnded  by  a  freezing 
miztare,  it  is  condensed  into  a  transparent  col- 
orless liqoid  of  ^Moiflc  gravity  1.42,  which  boils 
It  17.6°,  and  freezes  at  — 105°  into  a  colorless, 
transparent,  crystalline  solid.     The  liquid  at 
omnmon  temperatures  prodaces  intense  cold  by 
its  ngiA  eyaporaiion.    Snlphnrons  acid  is  a 
powemil  deoxidizer,  and  is  employed  in  chem- 
ical researches  as  a  reagent  for  reducing  vari- 
oos  oxides  to  lower  degrees  of  oxidation.    The 
^most  important  use  of  &e  acid  in  the  arts  is  for 
the  maanfacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  described 
in  tlie  preceding  article.    It  is  also  largely  em- 
ployed fiw  bleaching,  especially  straw  hats  and 
boimetg  and  articles  of  wool  and  silk.     The 
goods  are  moistened  with  water  and  suspended 
in  dose  chambers,  in  which  the  gas  is  produced 
by  boming  sulphur  in  open  vewels.    As  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  goods,  the  colors  disappear, 
but  not  through  decomposition  of  the  coloring 
nistter  as  in  the  use  of  chlorine ;  for  if  the  snl- 
pbnroos  add  be  expelled  by  a  stronger  acid  or 
naotnlized  by  an  aJ^i,  the  color  may  reappear. 
This  is  the  case  with  new  flannels  when  washed 
with  soap.     Sulphurous  acid  is  also  used  for 
fiimigating  rooms,  and  as  a  bath  in  some  -OD- 
taneoDs  diseases.    Its  solution  in  water,  from 
its  mapeity  of  arresting  acetic  fermentation,  is 
nsM  to  rinaeoQt  beer  barrels. — Sulphurous  acid 
is  pr^ared  in  a  pure  state  by  abstracting  one 
atom  of  oxygen  from  sulphuric  aoid,  which  is 
done  by  boning  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  oopper  or  mercury.    The  gas  evolred  is 
pnaed  throng  a  small  quantity  of  water  to 
nee  it  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  through  a 
tube  oontwning  chloride  of  calcium  to  render 
it  pwfectly  d^.     It  may  be  collected  ovw 
mo-cnry,  or  in  dry  open  bottles.    Charcoal  or 
any  diy  woody  fibre  may  be  substituted  for  the 
et^tper  or  mercury;  but  the  acid  will  in  this 
ease  be  mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  which  how- 
ever will  not  interfere  with  its  use  in  the  man- 
■lactare    of    alkaline   sulphites. — Sulphurous 
aoid  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts  called  sul- 
phites; these  are  of  little  importance,  excepting 
the  sulphite  of  soda.    (See  Soda,  yoL  xiv.  p. 
789.)    A  mixed  sulphite  of  lime  and  magnesia 
is  numofiMstured  to  some  extent  to  be  used  as  a 
didnfectant ;  and  the  bisulphite  of  lime  is  em- 
fl^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  root  sugar 
to  prevent  fermentatioii,  and  to  decolor  the 
joioe  orprevent  its  acquiring  a  color. 

SULPIdAKS^  or  Fbeests  or  thb  Mission 
or  St.  SDI.FIO&  a  congregation  of  priests  in  the 
Boman  Gatholio  church,  founded  in  1641  by 
Jean  Jacques  Olier,  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing ^Ds  prieata.  When  in  Ift^  Olier  became 
PHtor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpioe  in  Paris,  his 
TOL.  XT. — 12 


associates  followed  him  and  assisted  him  in  the 
administration  of  his  parish.  Soon  they  be- 
came numerous,  and  were  divided  into  two 
bodies,  the  one  continuing  to  assist  the  pastor 
and  liviiw  in  common  with  him,  the  other  tak- 
ing the  direction  of  a  seminary  which  was  es- 
tablished in  an  adjacent  house.  The  seminary 
soon  became  so  prosperous  that  the  Sulpioians 
were  called  to  a  number  of  other  dioceses,  to 
take  charge  of  the  episcopal  seminaries.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  they  coa- 
dnoted  in  France  16  diocesan  seminaries  and 
12  petiti  lemiruiireg  (preparatory  school^,  be- 
side the  6  seminaries  which  they  had  in  Paris. 
They  had  also  one  seminary  at  Montreal  in 
Canada,  and  in  1789  founded  one  at  Baltimore. 
During  the  revolution  all  their  French  houses 
perished;  but  by  a  decree  of  1816  the  congre- 
gation was  restored,  and  soon  resumed  the  con- 
trol of  a  number  of  eeminaries.  In  1860  they 
conducted  19  seminaries  in  France  and  2  in 
North  America  (Baltimore  and  Montreal),  and 
numbered  in  all  about  200  priests.  Many  of 
the  members  of  this  congregation,  as  the  found- 
er Olier,  J.  A.  £hnery,  and  Garridre,  are  counted 
among  the  neatest  thedonans  of  France. 

SDLPIOIUS  8EVERU8,  a  Roman  ecclesias- 
tical writer,  bom  in  Aquitania  about  A.  D. 
863,  died  in  a  monastwy  at  Marseilles  between 
410  and  429.  He  was  from  a  family  of  high 
rank,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Tou- 
louse attained  a  great  reputation  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  and  led  a  gay  though  charitable 
life.  The  death  of  his  wife  led  him  to  more 
serious  pursuits,  and  having  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  Panlinus, 
bishop  of  Nola,  he  entered  upon  an  ecdesias- 
tical  career,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
preached.  His  father  disinherited  him,  but 
his  mother-in-law  gave  him  what  pecuniary 
assistance  he  needed.  Having  entered  a  mon- 
astery, he  spent  some  years  in  preparing  an 
abridgment  of  the  scriptural  narrative,  which 
from  the  purity  of  its  style  was  long  a  favorite 
text  book  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
is  liable  to  the  charge  of  serious  tampering  with 
the  facts,  arising  in  part  probably  from  4£e  de- 
sire to  rebuke  in  this  guise  some  contemporary 
rulers.  He  continued  this  history,  describing 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  bringing  the 
narrative  down  to  his  own  time,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Ohronicle  of  Sulpicius  Severus," 
in  which  he  varies  materially  from  Jpsephns. 
His  other  works  are :  "  life  of  St.  Martin,  Bish- 
op of  Tours;"  "Three  Dialogues;"  and  a  col- 
lection of  letters.  From  the  elegance  of  his 
Latinity  he  was  called,  not  undeservedly,  "  the 
Ohristian  Sallust."  His  works  have  been  often 
printed;  Jacob  Bemays  has  republished  his 
"  Ohronicle"  with  a  commentary  (^rlin,  1861). 

SULTAN,  a  title  applied  to  the  chief  rulers 
of  most  Mohammedan  countries.  It  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  a  despotic  ruler, 
or  a  man  who  is  the  arbiter  of  the  life  and 
property  of  men.  The  lawful  wife  of  a  sultan 
who  has  children  by  him  is  called  a  sultana. 
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BTTICAOH  (Arab.  timcuS),  the  common  nam« 
of  shrnbB  of  the  natnral  order  of  anaeardiaeta, 
which  likewise  comprises  IcSty  trees.  The 
Beveral  speoies  have  a  resinous  or  milky  acrid 
joice;  aftemate,  dotless  leaves  without  stip- 
ules; small  flowers  imbricated  in  bud,  either 
polygamous  or  pentandrous  ;  their  ovary  1- 
ceUed  and  1-ovuled,  the  stigmaa  8 ;  the  seed  ex- 
albuminous,  borne  on  a  curved  stalk  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  the  fmit  indehiscent 
And  drupaceous.  The  order  is  represented  in 
the  old  world  by  several  tropical  forms,  such 
as  the  cashew  nut,  hog  plum,  mango,  pistachio, 
&0. ;  but  in  the  United  States  by  Uie  single  ge- 
nus rhtu,  the  povt  of  Theophrastos,  applied  to 
the  sumachs  on  aoconnt  of  the  reddish  color  of 
their  berries.  One  of  the  most  prominent  is  the 
■tag's  horn  sumach  (R.  typhina,  Linn.),  a  tall 
shrub,  sometimes  attaining  the  appearance  of  a 
small  tree,  and  even  growing  26  feet  high,  with 
crooked  irregular  branches,  its  leaves  pinnate, 
of  many  pairs,  hairy  beneath ;  the  leaflets  ob- 
long, lanceolate,  sharply  serrate ;  the  petioles 
and  the  younger  branches  covered  with  down 
like  the  young  horns  of  a  stag,  which  gives  the 
trivial  name  to  the  species.  In  the  autumn  the 
leaves  turn  to  a  rich  red  color,  tinted  with 
yellow,  orange,  and  purple.  The  flowers  are 
dicBcious,  yeUowish  green,  on  a  downy-stalked 
diffused  panicle;  the  calyx  short,  hairy,  with 
pointed  erect  segments ;  the  petals  of  the  same 
color,  ovate  concave ;  stamens  6,  short,  erect, 
with  laive  anthers  filled  with  orange  pollen ;  in 
the  fertue  flowers  the  stamens  are  either  want- 
ing or  else  very  minute ;  the  stigmas  8,  purple, 
crowning  a  hury  crimson  germ ;  the  fruit  of  a 
lidi  scarlet,  turning  purple  and  persistent  all 
winter;  the  wood  of  a  yellowish  green  color, 
brittle,  soft,  close-graineid,  and  with  abundant 
yellowish  pith.  The  smooth  sumach  (22.  glabra, 
Linn.)  is  a  handsome,  spreading,  le^y  bush,  4 
to  10  feet  high,  with  irregular  branches ;  the 
leaves  pointed,  with  smooth,  somewhat  glau- 
cous leaflets,  11  to  81  in  number,  whitened  be- 
neath ;  the  flowers  greenish  yellow.  This  spe- 
cies sometimes  overruns  barren  and  neglected 
fields,  spreading  rapidly  by  means  of  its  long 
tough  roots,  and  is  difficult  to  exterminate.  Its 
fruit  possesses  an  agreeable  acidity,  and  is  va- 
riously employed  in  domestic  economy.  The 
acid  is  bimalate  of  lime,  and  exists  in  crystals 
of  microscopic  size  among  the  down  of  the  ber- 
ries. The  dwarf  sumach  (R.  eopallina,  linn.) 
is  a  shrub  1  to  7  feet  high,  with  downy  branches 
and  footstalks ;  the  leaves  of  9  to  21  leaflets, 
smooth  and  shining  above,  slightly  pubescent 
beneath,  on. winged-margined  leafstalks;  the 
flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle,  the  fertile  flow- 
ers in  smaller  panicles;  the  fruit  a  compressed, 
short,  ovoid  drupe,  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste. 
This  species  is  especially  beautiful  on  account 
of  its  polished  foliage,  which  in  autumn  con- 
trasts favorably  in  its  purpling  tints  with  the 
scarlet  fmit.  It  is  common  on  rocky  hills  and 
dry  pastures.  The  £,  pumila  (Mx.)  is  a  dwarf 
species  with  low  procumbent  stem,  tomentose 


branches,  and  leaves  of  11  to  18  leaflets ;  it  oo- 
onrs  on  the  pine  barrens  from  North  Oarolina 
to  Oeorgia.    The  tanners'  sumach  (£.  eoriaria, 
Linn.),  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  is  a  de- 
ciduous shrub,  10  to  16  feet  high ;  its  branehei 
covered  with  a  brown  hairy  bark ;  the  leaves 
alternate  and  pinnate,  of  7  to  8  pairs  of  leaflets 
and  a  terminal  one;  the  fiowers  in  lar|^  com- 
pound spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a 
whitish  green  color  and  appearing  in  July.   It 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
for  its  yoxmg  shoots,  which  are  ground  and  em- 
ployed in  tanning,  and  is  the  kind  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Turkey  leather.    The  fragrant 
sumach  (J?,  aromatiea,  Alton)  is  a  dwarf  strag- 
gling bush  found  in  dry  rocky  soil  from  Yet- 
mont  westward  and  southward,  with  fragrant 
thick  leaves  of  8  rhombic  ovate,  useqniHy  ser- 
rate leaflets,  and  pale  yellow  fiowers  projeetiiig 
on  short  footstalks  from  angular,  hauy-edged, 
brown,  imbricated   scales  of  aments,  vhieh 
grow  from  the  axils  of  the  last  year's  leaves. 
It  is  much  cultivated  abroad  on  account  of  its 
aromatio  foliage.   The  R.  tnetopiwn  (linn.)  has 
dioecions   flowers  in    loose  panicles,  oblong, 
smooth,  scarlet  drupe,  chartaceons  nnt,  arill^ 
seeds,  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  poisonous  juice; 
it  is  a  tree  16  to  20  feet  high,  and  occurs  in 
southern  Florida.   Other  poisonous  species  met 
with  at  the  south  are  represented  likewise  at 
the   north   in   the  £.  toxieodendron  (Lina,), 
known  as  poison  oak  and  poison  ivy  (see  Poi- 
BOK  Ivy),  and  in  the  poison  sumach  or  dog- 
wood (R.  rmenata,  De  0.),  a  shmb  6  to  18  feet 
high,  with  nearly  smooth  branches,  the  stem 
light  ashen  gray,  the  young  shoots  purplish, 
the  leaves  pinnate  on  greenish  purple  petioles 
and  consisting  of  7  to  18  leaflets,  and  the  flow- 
ers very  small,  green,  in  loose  axillary  panidM. 
The  latter  species  was  at  one  time  confounded 
with  the  varnish-bearing  sumach  (S.  temiej/t- 
ra,  De  0.,  or  R.  temix,  Linn.)  ;  and  according 
to  Dr.  Bigelow,  a  similar  varnish  can  be  pre- 
pared from  its  juice,  the  poisonous  properties 
disappearing  with  the  heat  employed  in  boilmg 
it  down.    The  true  kind  is  however  a  natire 
of  Japan  and  Nepaul.    Its  leaves  are  very  large 
and  handsome,  with  6  or  6  pairs  of  leaflets,  all 
ovate,  long,  acuminate,  entire,  glabrous  abore 
and  velvety  beneath.    The  vami^  is  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  younger  branches.    It  ia 
very  hard,  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  finiA 
of  every  kind  of  woodwork  by  the  Japanese.— 
The  species  of  sumachs  are  numerous,  and  mtcaj 
are  ornamental,  those  of  the  Cape  of  GoodEope 
being  suited  to  the  greenhouse  and  possessing 
everg^reen  foliage.     For  the  open  ground^  the 
Venetian  sumach  or  smoke  plant  (ff.  totinvt, 
Unn.)  is  a  conspicuous  o^ect  in  the  garden. 
It  is  native  to  southern  Europe,  and  tboogh 
made  nse  of  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  tettiM 
for  tanning,  yet  it  is  mainly  cultivated  else- 
where for  its  beauty,  growing  under  good  treat- 
ment 10  or  12  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  simply 
obovate,  smooth,  stiff,  shining  green,  supported 
on  long  petioles ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in  veiy 
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Ttrg»  loose  panicles  of  elongated  hairy  pedicels, 
«ach  flower  consisting  of  6  small,  oval,  pale 
pniplish  petals ;  the  &8t  half  cordate,  smooth, 
TBtnj;  thenut  triangalar.  The  fruit  is  however 
iddom  seen,  the  pedicels,  instead,  lengthening 
indtfinitelj  and  prodacing  a  beantifnl  feathery 
appearaoee.  It  prefers  a  light  loam,  and  is 
Mgi^  propagated  by  layers.  An  allied  species, 
the  B.  eotiaoidet  (Nnttall),  occurs  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Alabama,  with  perfect  flowers  in  an 
open  paaicle,  the  pedicels  mostly  abortive, 
doogaang,  and  plumose,  the  drnpe  smooth. — 
A  species  from  Japan,  the  £.  tueeadanmm, 
(WHId.),  has  received  some  attention  from  an 
idea  tlut  a  wax  obtained  from  its  fruit  might 
be  profitably  employed.  Both  E!ampfer  in  the 
begtiining  of  the  last  century  and  Thonberg 
ta  hu  "Trav^"  (1794),  make  mention  of  it. 
It  is  described  as  a  ahrob  10  to  15  feet  high, 
■milar  to  the  varnish  sumach,  and  bearing  a 
bany  or  drnpe,  ovate,  white,  of  the  size  of  a 
ehmy,  enclosing  a  smooth  nut  \  on  boiling  the 
terries  the  wax  rises  to  the  surfitoe  of  the  water 
bi  titt  form  of  a  concrete  volatile  oil.  It  is 
and  in  making  ornamental  candles.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  W.  B.  Sogers,  the  sabstaace 
whea  cool  has  the  whiteness  and  apparent  pu- 
rity of  bleached  beeswax,  fit>m  which  however 
it  diffen  in  various  particulars,  melting  at  about 
1S7°,  otl  parting  with  its  fktty  substances  in 
iknhol  at  different  temperatures ;  and  Dr.  0. 
T.  Jackson  found  that  after  the  alcohol  has 
extracted  all  it  can,  a  dry  hard  wax  is  likewise 
obtained  by  ether.  The  great  readiness  with 
'which  it  is  saponified,  and  the  clear  strong  light 
it  yields  whea.  burned  in  the  form  of  candles, 
gin  praniae  that  it  may  become  au  article  at 
eonunenaal  importance ;  and  especially  so 
liMold  the  shrub  prove  itself  adapted  to  the 
dimate  of  the  United  States. — The  samaohs 
poaaess  various  economical  properties,  several 
MBog  employed  in  tanning;  the  bark  of  B. 
fhbra  is  used  as  a  mordant  for  red  colors,  and 
ii  eoDfldered  a  febrifuge ;  the  fruit  of  E.  eoHntu 
it  tatringent,  aad  ita^rood  under  the  name  of 
yoong  fistic  is  used  in  dyeing  a  bright  yellow 
eolor;  the  S.  metepium  yields  a  gum  which 
baa  powerful  emetic,  purgative,  and  diuretic 
qualities;  the  root  of  the  stag's  horn  sumach 
ii  administered  in  fevers ;  and  the  juice  of  the 

Cu  sumaoh  stains  linen  an  indelible  brown, 
several  species  propagate  readily  from 
■aeds  and  from  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and  some 
^Mtve  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations. 

SUICAROKOFF,  Auexasdkb  PitTBOvrroB,  a 
Baawn  dramatic  poet,  bom  in  Moscow,  Nov. 
14, 1737,  died  there  in  1790.  He  was  educated 
m  the  land  cadet  corps,  and  began  to  write 
vlien  SS.  Hia  plays  were  performed  at  court 
beCwe  the  empress  Elizabeui,  and,  encouraged 
by  their  aaooess,  he  established  a  permanent 
ikeatre  in  the  capital  in  1766  under  the  direct 
Ptinmage  of  the  court.  Though  dramatic 
npiesentations  had  been  previously  given  in 
nsaia,  thia  was  the  first  regular  attempt  to 
(■tibUah  them,  and  Somarokoff  ia  oonsidered 


the  founder  of  the  Russian  drama.  Els  plays, 
all  upon  subjects  drawn  from  Russian  history, 
were  published  collectively  with  his  other  com- 
positions in  1787  in  10  voLs.  8vo. 

SUMATRA,  an  island  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, lying  in  a  N.  W.  and  S.  £.  direction 
along  the  S.  part  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  be- 
tween lat.  6""  46'  N.  and  6°  66'  B.,  and  long. 
96°  20'  and  106°  5'  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  N.  £.  by  the  strait  of  Malacca,  the 
China  sea,  and  the  strait  of  Banca,  E.  by  the 
Java  sea,  S.  by  the  strait  of  Sunda,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Indian  ocean ;  extreme  length  950  m., 
breadth  250  m. ;  area  about  160,000  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1857  estimated  at  4,612,472.  Part  of 
the  island  is  subject  to  the  Dutch  and  part  of  it 
to  native  rulers  dependent  on  that  nation,  while 
some  portions  are  governed  by  independent 
princes.  The  Dutch  possessions  on  the  main 
island  are  divided  into  4  governments,  viz.: 
Sumatra  (capital,  Padang),  on  the  W.  coast,  be- 
tween lat.  0°  and  1°  66'  S.,  pop.  1,560,664; 
Bencoolen,  on  the  same  coast,  S.  of  the  former, 
pop.  114,460;  Lampong,  occupying  the  S.  part 
of  the  island,  pop.  86,526 ;  and  Palembang, 
on  the  E.  coast,  pop.  478,863 ;  total  pop.,  Deo. 
81,  1869,  8,239,012.  The  ialanda  of  Banca  and 
Rhio,  off  the  coast,  with  several  smaller  islands 
attached  to  each,  constitute  separate  Dutch 
governments.  The  independent  states  extend 
team  lat.  2°  S.  on  the  N.  E.  coast  round  the  N. 
end  of  the  island  as  far  as  lat.  2°  N.  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  consist  of  Aoheen,  Batta,  and 
aome  smaller  statea.  A  chain  of  islands  stretches 
along  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  parallel  to 
and  about  60  m.  distant  from  the  lano,  the  moat 
important  of  which  are  Hog  island,  lat.  2°  60' 
N.,  about  60  m.  long  by  10  broad,  high  and  well 
wooded ;  Pnlo  Nlas,  the  largest  in  the  chain, 
also  high  and  well  wooded,  and  thickly  inhab- 
ited; Pulo  Mintao,  about  48  m.  long  by  16 
broad,  the  N.  pomt  of  which  ia  almost  on  the 
eqnatmr,  and  the  S.  part  uninhabited ;  North 
Pora,  about  80  m.  long  and  10  broad,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Seaflowers  channel  from  South 
Pora,  about  86  m.  long,  both  high  and  well 
wooded,  and  with  several  good  harbor;;  the 
Nassau  or  North  and  South  Poggy  islands ;  and 
Engano,  the  southernmost  of  the  chain,  about 
24  m.  long  by  18  broad,  with  inhabitants  speak- 
ing a  different  language  from  that  of  the  peOT>le 
of  the  other  islands  and  of  Sumatra.  The 
Baniah  islands  lie  in  the  strait  which  sepa- 
rates this  chain  from  Sumatra,  and  are  inhab- 
ited by  people  of  the  Malay  race ;  the  chi^ 
production  ia  edible  birds'  nests.  Beside  the 
islands  just  described,  there  are  numerous 
islands  and  shoals  fronting  the  coast  between 
Indrapoor  and  Tapanooly. — There  are  many 
good  harbors  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra. 
that  of  Tapanooly  being  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  whole  of  this 
coast  is  exposed  to  a  very  heavy  surf,  and  more 
especially  that  portion  which  lies  S.  of  the 
equator.  About  160  m.  of  the  N.  coast,  be- 
tween Acheen  and  Diamond  pointy  is  called 
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the  coast  of  Pedir ;  it  is  high  and  bold,  and  the 
anohorage  is  mostly  in  open  roadsteads.  The 
N.  E.  coast  is  low,  and  toward  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait  of  Malacca  the  shore  becomes 
faced  with  sand  and  mod  banks,  and  the  naviga- 
tion intricate  and  dangerons.  The  island  of 
Bupat,  lat.  2°  10'  K,  which  extends  abont  26 
m.  each  way,  is  separated  from  Sumatra  by  a 
narrow  strait,  only  navigable  by  small  vessels. 
Between  lat.  1°  86'  and  0°  8S'  K.  are  8  large 
islands,  called  Baoalisse,  Pedang,  and  Bankan, 
with  a  navigable  strait  firom  1  to  6  m.  broad 
between  them  and  Sumatra.  The  coasts  of 
these  islands,  and  also  of  Samatra  as  far  as  the 
E.  side  of  the  strait  of  Sunda,  are  exceedingly 
low,  fronted  by  mud  banks,  and  part  of  the 
land  inondated  at  high  tide. — ^There  are  many 
rivers  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  bnt  they  have  aU 
short  courses  and  are  very  rapid.  Upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island  there  are  some  large 
rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Bawas,  or 
Palembang,  which  falls  into  the  strait  of  Banca, 
and  is  navigable  for  200  m. ;  the  Jambi,  Indra- 
giri,  Oampore,  Sumpar,  and  Sin^kel.  In  the 
lower  part  of  their  oonrses  these  nvers  are  very 
slo^lgiui,  and  they  all  have  extensive  deltas  at 
their  mouths.  "There  are  several  lakes  in  the 
moontain  valleys  toward  the  W.  side  of  Su- 
matra, the  best  known  of  which  are  Sinkara, 
Dano,  and  Daho,  the  last  named  said  to  lie  at 
an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
8.  W.  coast  is  bold  and  mountainons,  with  high 
cliffs  rising  in  many  places  from  the  ocean. 
Parallel  to  the  coast  8  or  4  chains  of  moun- 
tains, varying  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height, 
with  peaks  of  still  greater  altitude,  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  island.  These  mountains 
are  clothed  with  forests  of  luxuriant  growth, 
and  for  about  860  m.  the  breadth  of  level 
ground  between  the  shore  and  the  mountain 
forest  is  not  more  than  2  m.  Toward  the  N. 
end  of  the  island  this  tract  increases  to  about 
8  m.,  and  in  a  few  places  it  has  a  width  of  from 
16  to  20  m.  Along  these  chains  are  about  20 
volcanoes,  some  of  which  rise  much  higher 
than  the  general  mountain  mass.  The  country 
lying  npon  the  N.  E.  coast  is  not  much  elevated 
above  the  sea,  bnt  toward  the  interior  the 
ground  rises  and  forms  plains  of  great  extent, 
while  that  enclosed  between  the  mountain 
ridges  to  the  W.  is  an  elevated  table  land  with 
a  hilly  broken  surface.  Basalt,  granite,  tra- 
chyte, syenite,  red  sandstone,  and  Ihnestone  are 
all  found  in  Sumatra.  Iron  ore,  copper,  and 
tin  are  abundant,  and  gold  is  collected  in  many 
of  the  streams,  but  principally  in  the  Jambi  and 
Indragiri  and  their  tribntaries.  Petroleum, 
Bolphur,  and  steatite  are  also  found. — The  di- 
mate  of  Samatra  is  warm  and  moist,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  throughout  the  year  between 
76°  and  98°,  and  rain  faUing  almost  incessantly, 
more  particularly  in  the  S.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  marshes  it  is  very  unhealthy,  but 
in  the  elevated  districts  and  upon  the  S.  W. 
coast  it  is  said  to  be  favorable  to  longevity. 
The  Boil  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  bnt  the 


greater  part  of  the  island  has  been  very  im- 
perfectly explored.  Much  of  the  E.  coast  is 
covered  with  mangrove  bushes.  Further  in- 
land are  found  palms,  and  trees  of  gigantio 
growth,  few  of  them  being  less  than  100  feet 
in  height.  .  On  the  W.  shore,  beside  the  myr- 
tle and  several  varieties  of  fig,  all  the  fruit 
trees  common  to  the  archipelago  aboond, 
and  most  of  the  mountains  are  covered  to 
their  summits  with  jungle.  The  SajffUiia,  a 
parasitic  flower  found  adorning  the  trees  of  the 
forests,  is  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  has  a  calyx 
capable  of  containing  6  quarts.  Rice  is  ex- 
tensively onltivated.  The  oocoanut,  betehut, 
sago  tree,  capsicum,  pepper,  turmeric,  ginger, 
coriander,  &c.,  are  all  grown.  Camphor  and 
benzoin  are  found  in  the  forests  in  the  N. 

Eart  of  the  island;  and  'caoutchouc,  or  the 
udia  rubber  tree,  abounds.  Elejphants  are 
numerous  in  the  forests;  tigers  of  great  size 
and  ferocity  are  common.  The  buffalo  exists 
both  wild  and  domesticated.  The  horses  are 
small,  and  generally  piebald.  The  boa  con- 
strictor sometimes  grows  to  an  immense  size. 
— The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are  of  the  Malay 
race,  of  which  the  island  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cradle.  They  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral tribes,  who  speak  languages  that  are  con- 
sidered as  dialects  of  one  common  tongne. 
Beside  those  of  Malay  origin,  there  are  two  na- 
tions who  live  in  the  woods  in  a  savage  state 
and  have  little  intercourse  with  the  others. 
They  are  called  the  Orang  Knbu  and  the  Orang 
Gngu,  and  dieir  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
The  people  of  the  N.  part  of  Sumatra  about 
Acheen  are  taller,  stouter,  and  of  darker  com- 
plexion than  the  other  tribes,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  a  considerable  infusion  of  Hindoo  blood. 
The  Bataks  or  Battas,  who  occupy  the  country 
immediately  S.  of  these  people,  are  smaller  and 
of  lighter  complexion,  and  in  some  respects 
a  very  angular  race.  (See  Batak.)  Monsm- 
medaniam  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  it  is 
in  a  relaxed  state,  and  the  people  of  the  inte- 
rior cannot  be  said  to  bllong  to  any  particnlsr 
fiuth.  These  tribes  have  a  religions  system 
of  their  own,  and  their  priests  exercise  great 
authority  over  them.  The  Malays  round  the 
coast  appear  to  be  collected  from  different  parts 
of  the  arohipelsgo,  and  many  Chinese  have 
settled  about  the  S.  end  of  Sumatra.  The 
ordinary  dress  is  a  turban  and  loose  trowsers 
reaching  to  the  knee ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  commonly  uncovered  in  both  sexes,  bnt 
a  scarf  is  sometimes  worn  abont  the  shoulaers. 
The  houses  are  raided  on  posts  or  pillars  from 
4  to  8  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  they  are  erected  in  trees,  "rhose 
of  the  poorer  classes  are  made  of  bamboo  and 
thatched  with  grass,  bnt  the  booses  of  ihe 
more  wealthy  are  gfenerally  framed  of  wood 
and  the  sides  enclorod  by  large  sheets  of  bark. 
Agricultnre  is  in  a  very  rude  state.  The  h^ 
bors  of  the  field  are  for  the  most  part  earned 
on  by  the  women.  Polygamy  is  not  common, 
except  among  the  ohiefe,  who  have  sometiniei 
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6  or  8  wives  each.    Hie  inhabitants  have  ar- 
rired  at  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection 
in  tlie  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
kreese  or  dagger  blades  made  in  Snmatra  are 
Mghly  esteemed.      Many  kinds  of  tools,  silk 
doth,  and  earthenware  are  made ;  and  the  gold 
and  silver  filigree  work  is  maoh  admired.    The 
trade  of  Sumatra  is  principally  carried  on  with 
Java,  Madura,  Singi^re,  Malacca,  Penang,  and 
Britidi  India.    The  chief  exports  are  pepper, 
gold  dust,  camphor,  nntmegs,  cloves,  mace,  ben- 
zoin, gntta  percha,  copper,  tin,  snlphnr,  and 
coral.     In  1864  the^e  arrived  in  the  principal 
ports  of  Snmatra,  from  Java  and  Madura  alone, 
964  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  44,446  tons. — 
The  Malay  name  of  Sumatra  is  Pula  Percha, 
and  the  i^and  was  first  called  Sumatra  by  Ni- 
oolo  di  Oonti,  who  visited  it  before  1449 ;  Marco 
Polo  calls  it  Java  Minor.    In  '1609  the  Portn- 
gnese  first  reached  the  country.    They  arrived 
on  the  N.  coast,  and  found  the  territory  around 
Aeheen  ruled  by  a  powerful  king,  who  effect- 
ually opposed  their  obtaining  a  footing.    Inter- 
nal discord  Portly  afterward  reduced  the  power 
of  the  kingdom  to  inugnificance.    The  Dutch 
arrived  on  the  K.  coast  about  the  close  of  the 
16di  century,  and  the  English  soon  afterward 
made  their  appearance.     The  former   nation 
formed  a  settlement  at  Padang  in  1649,  and  the 
latter  at  Bencoolen  in  1686.    The  Butch  got 
possession  of  some  districts  in  the  S.  port  of 
the  island  and  established  several  factories.    In 
1811   their  settlements  on  Sumatra,  together 
with  the  island  of  Java,  were  taken  by  the 
British,  but  were  restored  in  1816.    In  1824 
the  British  exchanged  Bencoolen  for  Malacca 
and  small  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  Hin- 
dostan.    By  fomenting  mternal  feuds,  and  tak- 
ing the  side  of  a  number  of  petty  diiefis,  the 
Dutch  have  since  fpund  means  to  annex  a  great 
extent  of  territory. — See  "History  of  Sumatra," 
by  W.  Marsden  (4to.,  8d  ed.,  London,  1811). 

STTMBAWA,  or  SoainiA.WA,  an  island  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  in  the  Sunda  chain,  lying 
betweeu'Floris  on  tl^a  E.  and  Lomboe  on  the 
W.,  the  S.  W.  point  situated  in  lat.  9°  2'  S., 
l<mg.  116°  42'  E. ;  length  £.  and  W.  160  m., 
extreme  breadth  60  m. ;  pop.  about  80,000. 
The  coasts  are  very  much  indented  by  arms 
of  the  sea,  and  lined  by  several  small  islands. 
It  is  divided  into  6  native  states,  each  gov- 
erned by  a  riyah  who  acknowledges  the  su- 
pr«iucy  of  the  Dutch.    Of  these  states  Tom- 
boro  and  Snmbawa  are  on  the  N.  coast,  Bima 
on  the  £.,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  resident, 
and  Dompo,  Sangar,  and  Papakat  on  the  other 
parti  of  the  island.    The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, and  many  of  the  summits  have  a  very  re- 
markable appearance.    The  most  singular  of 
these  is  Tpmboro,  a  volcano  near  the  N'.  coast, 
8,940  feet  high,  which  had  a  dreadful  erup- 
tion in  1616,  the  noise  of  which  was  heard 
over  an  area  with  a  radius  of  more  than  800 
m.    Many  thousand  people  were  killed;  the 
idles  fell  in  Java  to  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
and  even  in  Sumatra  at  the  distance  of  840  m. 


froib  the  volcano.  In  1886  another  emption 
occurred,  but  less  destructive.  Gold  is  found, 
and  the  most  valuable  mineral  products  are 
sulphur  and  saltpetre.  Sandal  and-sapan  wood 
and  teak  are  all  found,  but  the  last  is  not  very 
abundant.  There  are  two  breeds  of  horses, 
one  of  which  is  the  best  in  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, and  is  extensively  exported.  The  pearl 
oyster  is  found.  The  manners  and  language 
of  the  natives  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes.  The  island 
has  been  subject  to  the  Dutch  since  1676. 

SUMMER,  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding astronomically  the  time  between  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  or  firom  about 
the  21st  of  June  till  about  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber. As  one  of  the  four  seasons  into  which 
the  year  is  popularly  divided,  the  summer 
comprises  in  the  United  States  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August;  in  England,  May,  June, 
and  July. — The  Indian  summer  is  a  period  of 
warm,  pleasant  weather,  which  usually  occurs 
every  year  over  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States  after  the  autumnal  storms,  and 
continues  often  without  interruption  2  or  8 
weeks,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  the  cold  weath- 
er and  storms  of  the  winter.  It  appears  to  be 
a  more  decided  season  in  the  interior  than  near 
the  coast,  and  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes 
is  especially  noticeable,  the  waters  during  its 
continuance  remuning  placid,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  their  disturbed  condition  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  autumn,  the  weather  mild  and 
pleasant,  and  the  atmosphere  filled  with  a  pe- 
culiar haziness.  At  this  time  the  woods  are 
in  their  brightest  colors,  the  leaves  before  their 
fall  assuming  the  brilliant  autumnal  hues  pe- 
culiar to  the  American  clunate.  It  is  a  fine 
season  to  navigate  the  lakes,  and  is  usually 
looked  for  in  that  region  during  the  first  por- 
tion of  November.  Further  east  it  appears  to 
be  somewhat  earlier.  It  is  especially  recog- 
nized by  the  prevailing  hazy  atmosphere  and 
gentle  S.  W.  breezes.  It  was  a  favorite  season 
with  the  aborigines,  and  is  hence  called  Indian 
smnmer.  They  regarded  it,  as  stated  by  the 
Kev.  James  Freeman,  as  the  gift  of  their  most 
honored  deity,  the  god  of  the  south-west,  who 
sends  the  S.  W.  winds,  and  to  whom  they  be- 
lieved their  souls  to  go  after  their  decease. 

SUMMEBFIELD,  Joma,  an  Ameriean  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Preston,  England,  Jan.  81, 
1798,  died  in  New  York,  June  13,  1826.  He 
was  educated  at  a  Moravian  school,  was  des- 
tined by  his  father  for  the  Methodist  ministry, 
and  exhibited  great  precocity  of  intellect,  but 
early  fell  into  irregular  habits,  which  at  one 
time  brought  him  into  prison  at  Liverpool.  In 
1818  his  father  removed  to  Dublin,  where 
at  the  age  of  19  the  son  joined  the  Wes- 
leyan  society.  In  1819  he  was  received  on 
trial  as  a  preacher  in  the  Irish  conference, 
and  in  1831  removed  with  his  father  to  Amer- 
ica, and  was  received  as  a  preacher  in  the 
New  York  conference.  Such  was  his  peculiar 
and  chastened  eloquence  Uiat  persons  of  all 
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denominAtioiia,  and  of  all  classes  and  protes- 
siona  in  society,  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him, 
and  his  services  were  sought  for  on  all  popnlar 
religions  ocaasiona.  In  1822  he  visited  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore^  and  Washington;  bnt  his 
ooiffititntion,  naturally  feeble,  gave  way  nnder 
hia  excessive  labors,  and  for  the  parpose  of  re- 
oniiting  his  health  he  sailed  in  December  for 
France.  While  in  Paris  he  attended  the  anni- 
versary of  the  French  Protestant  Bible  society 
as  a  representative  of  the  American  Bible  so- 
ciety, for  which  he  prepared  an  address  whidi 
was  published  in  French.  After  spending 
some  time  in  England,  he  returned  to  Kew 
York  in  April,  1824,  with  little  change  in  his 
health ;  but  he  continaed  to  travel  and  preach 
whenever  possible,  with  trndiminished  snccess. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  aided  in  founding 
the  American  tract  society.  A  volume  of  his 
"  Sermons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons"  has  been 
published  (8vo.,  New  York),  and  a  biography 
by  John  Holland  (8vo.,  New  York,  1829). 

SUMMERS,  Thomas  Oshoki},  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  bom  near  Gorfe  Oastle, 
Dorsetshire,  England,  Oct.  11,  1812.  In  his 
18th  year  he  came  to  the  United  States,  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1882,  began 
to  preadi  in  18M,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Baltimore  conference  in  March,  1885.  His 
first  appointment  was  to  the  Augusta  circuit,  in 
Virginia,  on  which  he  had  to  travel  250  miles 
and  preach  80  sermons  a  month.  In  1840  the 
bishop  appointed  him  to  the  republic  of  Tex- 
as ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  9  preachers  who 
constituted  the  first  Texas  coi^erence,  which 
was  organized  in  Dec.  1840.  In  1844  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Alabama  conference. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  convention  at  Louis- 
ville, Ey.,  at  which  the  M.  £.  church.  South, 
was. organized,  and  at  the  general  conference 
of  1846  was  appointed  assistant  editor  of  the 
"  Southern  Christian  Advocate,"  and  also  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  compile  the  new  hymn 
book,  the  labor  of  which  principally  devolved 
upon  him.  In  1860  he  was  elected  by  the  gen- 
eral conference  its  editor  of  books  and  tracts, 
«nd  of  the  "Sunday  School  Visitor,"  and  in 
1868  also  of  its  "  Quarterly  Review."  He  has 
been  secretary  of  every  general  conference. 
Beside  numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  in- 
troductions, notes,  &c.,  to  various  works,  he 
has  written  "  A  Treatise  on  Baptism"  and  "  A 
lYeatise  on  Holiness;"  the  "Sunday  School 
Teacher,  or  the  Catechetical  Office;"  "Sea- 
sons, Months,  and  Days;"  "  Talks  Pleasant  and 
Profitable;"  "The  Golden  Censer;"  "Scrip- 
tare  Catechism,"  in  2  vols.  (Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments) ;  and  "  Questions  on  Genesis." 

SUMMIT.  I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained 
by  the  Cuyahoga  and  the  head  streams  of 
the  Tuscarawas  river;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  27,840.  It  is  the  most  elevated  land  on 
the  line  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  hence  the  name. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  highly  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  826,642  bushels 
of  yrheat,  866,762  of  Indian  corn,  226,998  of 


oats,  387,688  of  rye,  100,808  of  potatoes,  87,798 
tons  of  hay,  1,927,851  lbs.  of  butter,  and  268,- 
971  of  wool.  There  were  4  newspapers,  88 
churches,  and  9,614  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Bituminous  coal  and  mineral  paint 
are  found  in  abundance,  and  exported  lai^dy. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  power.  The 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  and  the  Cleveland, 
Zanesville,  and  Cincinnati  railroads,  and  the 
Ohio  canal  traverse  the  county.  Capital,  Ak- 
ron, n.  A  new  CO.  in  Vtah  territory ;  pop. 
in  1860, 198. 

SUMNER,  a  N.  co.  of  Tennessee,  bordering 
on  Kentucky,  bounded  S.  by  the  Cumberland 
river,  and  drained  by  afBuents  of  Big  Barren 
river;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,080, 
of  whom  7,700  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  1,876,690  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  209,077  of  oats,  88,874  of  wheat,  8(^617 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  197,213  of  butter.  There 
were  21  churches,  and  1,642  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  railroad.    Capital,  Grallatui. 

SUMNER,  Charlss,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1811.  His  fa- 
t-her,  who  died  in  1889,  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  me  was 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  son  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Boston  Lstin 
school,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1830.  He  continued  in  private  the  studies 
of  college  life  for  a  year,  and  then  entered  iba 
law  school  at  Cambridge,  where  he  formed 
with  his  teacher.  Judge  Story,  an  intimate 
friendship  which  continued  till  the  death  of 
that  eminent  Jurist.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1884,  and  soon  attained  a  larger  share 
of  practice  tiian  any  other  lawyer  in  Boston  so 
young  in  the  profession.  He  was  appointed 
reporter  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  capacity  he  published  8  vol- 
umes known  as  "  Sumner's  Reports,"  contain- 
ing decisions  of  Judge  Story.  He  also  at  the 
same  time  edited  the  "American  Jurist,"  a 
quarterly  law  J  oumal  of  high  reputation.  Dar- 
ing the  first  8  winters  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  while  Judge  Story  was  absent  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Sumner  was  appointed  lec- 
turer to  the  law  students,  and  part  of  the  time, 
during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Greenleaf,  he  liad 
sole  onarge  of  the  school.  His  favorite  topics 
were  those  relating  to  constitutional  law  and 
the  law  of  nations.  In  1886  he  was  offer- 
ed a  professorship  in  the  law  school,  and  also 
one  in  the  college,  both  of  which  he  declined. 
In  1887  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained 
till  1840,  travelling  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  and  residing  for  nearly  a  year  in  Eng- 
land. On  his  return  to  Boston  he  resumed 
practice,  and  in  1844-'6  published  an  elaborate 
edition  with  annotations  of  "  Vesey's  Reports" 
in  20  vols.  Though  voting  vrith  the  whig  par- 
ty, he  took  no  active  part  in  politics  till  1845, 
when  on  the  4th  of  July  he  pronounced  before 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Boston  an  oration 
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OB  "The  Trae  Grandenr  of  Nations,"  in  which, 
prompted  hj  the  menacing  aspect  of  affairs  be- 
tv«en  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  he  de- 
loaaced  the  war  system  as  the  ordeal  by  battle 
■till  nnwisely  continued  by  international  law 
ts  the  arbiter  of  justice  between  nations,  and 
insstad  tiiat  this  system  ought  to  give  way 
to  peaceful  arbitration  for  the  adjudication  of 
international  questions,  as  the  private  ordeal  of 
btttle  had  giren  way  to  such  substitutes  in  the 
administration  of  justice  between  individuals. 
His  oration  attracted  unusual  attention,  led 
to  much  controversy,  and  was  widely  ciroulat- 
«d  both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  was  pro- 
Boonoed  by  Richard  Oobden  to  be  "  the  most 
Boble  contribution  made  by  any  modem  writer 
to  the  cause  of  peace."  It  was  followed  by  a 
rapid  sacoession  of  public  addresses  on  kindred 
fliemea  before  literary  and  aoademio  societies 
md  popular  assemblies,  which  were  also  wide- 
ly eirenlated  in  print.  Mr.  Sumner  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  on  the  ground  of  slavery,  and  at  a  popn- 
Iw  meeting  in  Fanueil  hall,  Nov.  4, 1846,  made 
•  i^eeefa  against  that  measure  which  was  warm- 
ly applAQded.  In  tite  following  year  he  made 
an  address  to  the  whig  state  convention  of 
Maaaaehnsetts  on  "  The  Anti-Slavery  Duties  of 
Om  Whig  Party,"  and  shortly  afterward  pub- 
lished a  letter  of  rebuke  to  Mr.  Robert  0.  Win- 
tfarop,  'who  then  represented  Boston  in  con- 
cress,  for  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  war  with 
Stexieo.  These  steps  led  eventually  to  Mr. 
Smnner's  separation  from  the  whig  party  and 
■Boeiation  with  the  freesoilers,  to  whose  can- 
didates, Van  Buren  and  Adams,  he  lent  effl- 
eient  mpport  in  the  presidential  contest  of 
1848.  Jiiter  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Webster 
from  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  his  en- 
trance into  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fillmore  in  1860, 
Xr.  Sumner  was  nominated  for  the  vacancy  by 
a  coalition  of  freesoilers  and  democrats  in  the 
Maasaebusetts  legislature,  and  was  elected  after 
a  most  earnest  and  protracted  contest,  which 
ittraeted  the  universal  attention  of  the  coun- 
trr,  and  the  termination  of  which  was  publicly 
edebrated  in  many  places  by  the  anti-slavery 
party.  His  first  important  speech  was  upon 
the  fbgitire  slave  act,  against  which  he  argued 
that  eoogress  had  no  power  under  the  constitu- 
tion to  legislate  for  the  rendition  of  furtive 
slaves;  and  that  if  it  had,  the  act  in  many 
Msential  particulars  conflicted  with  the  con- 
ilitiition,  and  was  also  cruel  and  tyrannical. 
la  tiiia  speech  Mr.  Sumner  laid  down  as  a  guide 
fi)r  pofitieal  action  the  formula  to  which  he 
has  rittce  adhered,  that  "  freedom  is  national 
sod  slavery  sectional"  In  the  debate  on  the 
iqieal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  on  the 
•Ottteat  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Sumner  took  a  very 
prominent  part.  His  last  speech  upon  this 
tofrio,  which  was  subsequently  printed  under 
toe  title  of  "  The  Orime  against  Kansas,"  occn-' 
pM  two  days  in  its  delivery.  May  19  and  20„ 
U64.  Some  passages  in  it  graatly  incensed  the 
I  of  congress  fron  Sonth  Oarolina,  one 


of  whom,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  on  May  22  as- 
saulted Mr.  Sumner  while  writing  at  his  desk 
in  the  senate  chamber,  and  with  a  gutta  percha 
cane  struck  him  on  the  head  till  he  fell  to  the 
floor  insensible.  (See  Bbooxs,  Pbkston  S.) 
The  injury  thus  received  proved  very  serious, 
and  was  followed  by  a  severe  and  long  disa- 
bility, from  which  his  recovery  was  not  com- 
plete till  3  or  4  years  later.  His  term  of  office 
as  senator  expired  March  4,  1867,  and  in  the 
preceding  January  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts had  reelected  him  by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
the  senate,  while  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, consisting  of  several  hundred  members, 
he  received  all  but  7  votes.  Under  the  ad- 
vice of  physicians  he  went  to  Europe  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  in  March,  1867,  and  re- 
turned in  the  autumn  to  resume  his  seat  in  the 
senate.  His  health  being  still  impaired,  he 
went  abroad  again  in  May,  1868,  and  submit- 
ted to  a  course  of  extraordinarily  severe  medi- 
cal treatment  in  Paris,  which  did  not  terminate 
till  the  autumn  of  1869,  when  he  again  return- 
ed home.  His  first  serious  effort  after  the  res- 
toration of  his  health  was  an  elaborate  speech 
in  the  senate,  denouncing  the  influence  of  slave- 
ry on  character,  society,  and  civilization,  which 
was  subsequently  printed  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Barbarism  of  Slavery."  In  the  presi- 
dential contest  of  1860  he  took  an  active  part, 
and  made  several  speeches  in  behalf  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the  suooess- 
fhl  candidates.  In  the  senate,  during  the  dis- 
cussions resulting  from  the  secession  of  the 
slave  states,  he  earnestly  opposed  all  conces- 
sion to  or  compromise  with  slavery,  and  early 
proposed  emancipation  as  the  speediest  mode 
of  bringing  the  war  t4  a  close.  He  also  urged 
the  same  policy  in  popular  addresses  at  Wor- 
cester, Mas!).,  Oct.  1,  and  New  York,  Nov.  27, 
1861.  In  these  and  in  his  other  efforts  agunst 
slavery,  he  has  based  his  arguments  not  only 
on  moral  and  historical,  but  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  has  always  claimed  that  the  posi- 
tions he  has  taken  and  the  measures  he  has  ad- 
vocated are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Since  March 
4,  1861,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  senate 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  on  Jan. 
9, 1862,  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  arguing 
that  the  seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  on 
board  the  steamer  Trent  was  ui^jnstifiable  on 
the  principles  of  international  law  which  had 
always  been  maintained  by  the  United  Stetes. 
Mr.  Sumner  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  "White 
Slavery  in  the  Barbary  Stetes,"  expanded  from 
a  lectnre  (12mo.,  Boston,  1863) ;  and  two  col- 
lections of  his  addresses  have  been  published : 
"  Orations  and  Speeches"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Bos- 
ton, 1860),  and  "Recent  Speeches  and  Ad- 
dresses" (12mo.,  Boston,  1866). 

SUMNER,  Inobease,  an  American  stetesman 
and  judge,  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  27, 
1746,  died  there,  June  7, 1799.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1767,  and  afterward 
took  charge  of  the  grammar  school  at  Bozbuiy, 
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and  at  the  same  time  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Samuel  Quinoj.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1770,  and  in  1776  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislatare,  where  he  continued 
to  bold  a  seat  till  1782.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  held  in  1777  "for  agree- 
ing on  a  form  of  government,"  and  of  that  of 
1779  for  forming  a  state  constitution.  In  1782 
he  was  elected  hj  the  legislature  a  member  of 
congress,  but  did  iiot  take  his  seat  in  that 
bodj,  having  in  the  same  year  been  appointed 
an  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court.  In  1797  he  was  elected  governor,  and 
reelected  in  1798  and  1799  with  remarkable 
nnanimity.  His  intimate  relations  with  the 
leading  statesmen,  and  especially  with  his  kins- 
man John  Adams,  then  president,  enabled  him 
to  exercise  much  influence  in  public  affaira. 

SUMNER,  Jomr  Bibd,  90th  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  primate  of  all  England,  bom 
at  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  in  1780.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  college, 
Oambridge,  and  in  1820  was  appointed  canon 
of  Durhtun,  and  in- 1828  bishop  of  Chester, 
in  which  capacity  he  gave  a  remarkable  im- 
pulse to  the  establishment  of  churches  and 
infant  schools.  In  1848  he  was  translated  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  is  a  lib- 
eral in  politics,  and  is  considered  the  leader 
of  the  low  church  or  evangelical  portion  of  the 
Anglican  establishment.  He  is  the  author  of 
an  essay  on  "Apostolical  Preaching;"  "The 
Records  of  Creation,"  which  obtained  the  2d 
Burnett  prize  of  £400 ;  "  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity;" "Exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles;" "  Chester  Charges;"  and  of  several  vol- 
umes of  sermons. 

SUMTER.  I.  An  E.  district  of  8. 0.,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Vateree  and  Santee  rivers,  and  8. 
by  the  Santee,  and  drained  by  Black  river  and 
its  affluents;  area,  about  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  28,860,  of  whom  16,682  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating  and  the 
soil  fertile,  and  there  are  extensive  forests  of 
pine.  The  productions  in  1850  were  760,520 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  7,410  of  wheat,  44,466 
of  oats,  876,655  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,779 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  87  grist  mills,  7 
saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  1  cotton  gin  factory,  62 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  604  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  It  has  water  com- 
munication by  the  Santee  river,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  rail- 
road. Capital,  Sumterville.  II.  A  8.  W.  co. 
of  Ga.,  bounded  E.  by  Flint  river,  and  inter- 
sected by  Muckalee  and  Einchafoonee  creeks ; 
area,  690  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,428,  of  whom 
4,890  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
864,842  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  120,883  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  7,686  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  26  churches,  and  265  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Capital,  Amencus,  to 
which  there  is  a  branch  railroad  from  Macon. 
m.  A  central  oo.  of  Fla.,  bounded  W.  by  the 
'Withlacoochee  river ;  area,  abont  400  sq.  m. ; 


pop.  in  1860, 1,649,  of  whom  S49  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  generally  level  and  swampy,  and  - 
there  are  several  small  lakes,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Lakes  Eustis,  Griffin,  and  Yale. 
Capital,  Adamsville.  IV.  A  W.  oo.  of  Ala., 
bordering  on  Miss.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  and  intersected  by  the  Noxnbee  river; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  24,086, 
of  whom  18,091  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
uneven  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions ' 
in  1860  were  926,826  bushels  of  Lidian  com, 
62,859  of  oats,  182,007  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
14,066  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  27 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  488  pupils 
in  public  schools.  It  has  water  communication 
by  the  Tombigbee  river,  and  is  intersected  by 
the  proposed  route  of  the  Alabama  and  Ifis- 
sissippi  railroad.    Capital,  Livingston. 

SUMTER,  FoBT,  a  work  at  the  entrance  of 
Charleston  harbor,  8.  C,  built  upon  an  artifi- 
cial island,  and  situated  about  2J  m.  from  Cas- 
tle Finckney,  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  penin- 
sula on  which  Charleston  is  situated,  and  nearly 
the  same  distance  from  Fort  Moultrie.  It  is  a 
fort  of  the  2d  class  in  size ;  its  foundations  are 
of  stone,  and  the  waUa  from  the  water  line  up, 
60  feet  high,  of  brick,  filled  in  with  concretA. 
It  was  seveitu  years  in  building,  and  cost  near- 
ly $1,000,0C0.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  truncated 
pentagon,  with  one  side  parallel  to  the  adja- 
cent shore  and  presenting  an  angle  to  the  chan- 
nel. Of  the  truncated  angles,  those  on  the  £., 
W.,  and  N.  are  simply  formed  into  pant  eoupit, 
while  the  other  2  are  each  composed  of  2  small 
faces,  making  an  angle  of  about  15°  with  the 
side  of  the  pentagon,  and  having  a  sally  port 
at  the  intersection  of  their  faces.  It  was  in- 
tended to  mount  140  guns  upon  the  fort,  in  8 
tiers,  the  upper  tn  barittte,  the  2  lower  in  case- 
mates. Of  these  guns  80  were  to  be  64-pound- 
ers,  80  82-pounder8,  40  24-poQDder8,  10  8-inoh 
and  10  10-inch  columbiads,  and  10  13-inch  and 
10  10-inch  mortars.  The  fort  was  as  yet  un- 
finished, and  but  few  of  the  guns  were  mount- 
ed, when  on  Dec.  26,  1860,  Mtgor  Robert  An- 
derson removed  his  garrison  by  night  firom 
Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  abont  70  soldiers,  with  80  or  40 
workmen.  This  removal  was  construed  by 
South  Carolina,  which  had  6  days  before  pub- 
lished her  secession  ordinance,  as  an  act  of 
war,  and  the  surrender  of  the  fort  demanded 
from  the  U.  8.  government,  but  not  conceded. 
Meantime  M^jor  Anderson  exerted  himself 
with  his  little  force  to  put  the  fort  in'  a  condi- 
tion of  defence,  by  mounting  what  guns  he 
could,  raising  and  revetting  the  parapet,  ^k. 
He  was  able  to  mount  but  62  guns  in  all,  27  <m 
the  ramparts  and  26  in  casemates,  and  but  few 
of  these  his  heaviest  guns.  The  South  Carolina 
authorities  erected  batteries  and  strengthened 
those  dready  erected,  so  as  to  place  tiie  fort 
nnder  |^  of  a  circle  of  fire,  and  many  of  their 
guns  were  of  very  heavy  caliber.  Supplies 
were  also  cut  off,  and  the  garrison  rednoea  al- 
most to  a  state  of  starvation.    Unsnooessfal  at- 
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tcn^  wen  made  by  the  IT.  8.  government  to 
Aipuili  supplies  or  reSnforcements  to  the  fort, 
tod  about  midnight  of  April  11  its  instant  sur- 
mider  vas  demanded  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  the 
commander  of  the  beleaguering  forces.  M%jor 
AitdeTson,  whose  provisions  were  exhausted,  an- 
■vered  that  unless  he  received  relief  he  would 
espitnlate  on  the  16th ;  but  the  order  for  sur- 
render was  repeated  peremptorily  and  refused, 
ind  before  4  A.  M.  the  bombardment  com- 
iD«nced.  The  garrison  replied  through  that 
day  and  till  noon  of  the  next,  when  their  car- 
tr^ges  were  nearly  exhausted,  and,  the  barracks 
tod  woodwork  having  been  set  on  flre  by  the 
■hella  from  the  batteries,  preventing  access  to 
the  magazine,  their  fire  slackened.  Mr.  Wig- 
All,  aotuig  aa  aid  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  came  to 
the  fort  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  himself  hoist- 
ed DpoD  it  a  white  flag;  and  H^or  Anderson 
tnd  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honors 
of  war,  U8t  saluting  the  U.  8.  flag  with  60  guns, 
lite  bunnbardment  of  this  fort  was  the  first  act 
of  the  war  between  the  IT.  S.  government  and 
tiie  aeoeded  states. 

8IJMTEB,  Thoicas,  an  American  revolu- 
tionary general,  bom  in  South  Carolina  about 
im,  died  near  Statesbnrg,  S.  G.,  June  1, 1882. 
Little  is  known  of  his  history  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  he  ap- 
petrs  as  lieatMiant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
Booth  Oarolina  riflemen.  After  the  capture  of 
Cbarleaton  by  tiie  British  in  1780,  he  took  the 
field  as  a  btigadier-general  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  light  liorse,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  active  and  able  partisan  leaders  of  the 
South.  His  bravery,  endurance,  and  unvary- 
ing cheerfulness  and  determination  under  re- 
nnes  sained  him  from  his  followers  the  sobri- 
qoet  ox  the  "Carolina  game  cock,"  and  Ooru- 
wallis  oonfessed  that  he  was  one  of  his  "great- 
est pls^^eSb"  After  gaining  important  suc- 
eeaaes  over  the  British  and  tones,  he  was,  in 
S^  1780,  rooted  with  considerable  loss  near 
the  mouth  of  fishing  creek  on  the  Catawba 
by  Tarleton.  By  great  exertions  he  soon  col- 
lected aaother  corps  of  light  troops,  and  on 
Hov.  8  defeated  Col.  Wemyss,  who  had  at- 
tacked his  camp  in  Chester  Strict  near  Broad 
river.  Twelve  days  later  Tarleton  attempted 
to  Borpriae  him  while  encamped  at  Blackstocks 
4ni  the  Hger  river,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  severe  loss,  leaving  his  wounded  to 
the  mercy  of  the  victor.  Sumter,  having  been 
severely  wounded  in  this  encounter,  retired  for 
awhile  into  Korth  Carolina ;  but  in  Feb.  1781,  he 
tgain  took  the  field  with  undiminished  activity, 
and,  in  oonoert  with  Marion,  Pickens,  and  other 
partiaaa  chiefe,  carried  on  a  harassing  warfare 
agnnat  the  enemy's  scattered  posts  in  the  low 
eooatry.  He  snbseqnently  participated  with 
credit  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  but  was 
toon  after  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire 
from  active  service.  In  Jan.  1781,  congress 
peaaed  a  complimentary  resolution  of  thanks  to 
him  and  his  men.  He  was  afterward  for  sev- 
tral  years  a  member  of  congress  from  South 


Carolina,  and  in  1809  was  appointed  minister  to 
Brazil,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  from 
South  Carolina.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  retirement. 

SUN,  the  central  body  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem, and  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat.  It 
is  a  globe  of  888,842  m.  in  diameter,  or  nearly 
8.7  times  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth.  Its  mean  distance' is  95,808,650  m.  ac- 
cording to  the  determinations  made  at  the  last 
transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  though  this  estimate 
has  not  the  perfect  confidence  of  astronomers. 
A  second  of  angular  measurement  at  the  earth 
corresponds  to  461  m.  of  the  sun's  surface.  Its 
volume  is  1,415,226  times  that  of  the  earth, 
though  its  density  being  only  .2543  the  denmty 
of  the  earth,  its  weight  is  no  more  than  854,- 
936  times  that  of  our  planet.  Gravity  at  its 
surface  is  27.9  times  what  it  is  at  the  earth ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  body  weighing  100  lbs.  here 
would  weigh  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  2,790 
lbs.  It  has  an  apparent  motion  among  the 
stars  from  west  to  east  along  a  great  droit 
called  the  ecliptic  (see  Astronomt,  and  Eolif- 
Tio),  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens 
in  865  days,  6  hours,  and  9  minutes,  though  the 
period  from  midsummer  to  midsummer  is  some 
80  minutes  less,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  (See  Pbkoession.)  This  motion  is 
not  uniform,  due  in  part  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  in  part  to  the  eccentricity  of  the 
same;  it  is  greatest  about  Deo.  81,  when  it 
amounts  to  1°  1'  9.9"  daily,  and  least  about 
July  1,  when  it  is  0°  57'  11.5".  It  has  also  3 
true  motions:  1,  an  axial  rotation,  which  it 
performs  in  25d.  8h.  9m.,  the  axis  being  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  7°  9' ;  2,  a 
sort  of  orbital  motion  around  the  centre  of  in- 
ertia of  itself  and  its  system  of  planets,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  great  superiority  of  its  mass 
over  the  aggregate  mass  of  all  the  other  bodies 
of  the  system,  this  centre  of  inertia  is  always 
within  tiie  sun's  volume;  8,  a  progressive  move- 
ment through  space,  in  the  direction  of  the 
constellation  Hercules,  and  at  the  rate  of  164,- 
185,000  m.  a  year.  Like  the  moon,  it  undergoes 
a  slight  alteration  in  apparent  diameter  in  con- 
sequence of  its  apparent  orbit  being  elliptical. 
It  reaches  its  mazminm  diameter  of  82'  86.6", 
and  its  minimum  diameter  of  81'  81",  simultane- 
ously with  its  greatest  and  least  apparent  velo- 
city, these  two  variations  being  due  to  the  same 
cause. — Solar  eclipses  vary  in  number  from  2 
to  6  every  year.  They  are  called  total,  annu- 
lar, or  partial,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
sun's  disk  covered  by  the  superposed  moon. 
An  annular  or  ring  eclipse  can  only  happen 
when  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  moon.  A  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  is  not  accompanied  by  utter  darkness,  the 
degree  of  light  being  different  for  different 
places  of  observation.  In  the  great  eclipse  of 
1660,  as  observed  in  Spain,  the  photograph 
yielded  results  which  showed  a  greater  degree 
of  light  than  is  afforded  by  the  full  moon,  and 
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jtt  elsewhere  in  the  track  of  the  shadow  the 
darkness  was  so  great  that  thermometers  eonid 
not  be  read.  This  light  proceeds  from  a  halo 
which  encircles  the  disk  of  the  moon  at  snch 
jnnotores. — ^When  the  sun  is  examined  through 
a  telescope,  its  surface  is  found  to  be  marked 
by  black  spots  edged  with  a  pennmbral  fiinge 
of  uniform  shade ;  they  appear  sometimes  sin- 
gly, sometimes  in  groups.  These  spots  are  not 
permanent,  but  undergo  changes  of  form  from 
day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  indi- 
cating a  gaseous  form  of  matter.  They  seldom 
last  longer  than  6  weeks,  and  often  only  s  few 
hours.  They  are  seen  to  break  out  and  enlarge, 
or  to  contract  and  disappear ;  and  pccasionaJly 
one  is  observed  to  divide  into  several.  When 
they  disappear,  the  black  centre,  or  nucleus, 
always  vanishes  before  the  penumbra.  Mr. 
Dawes,  an  English  observer,  has  noticed  a  vio- 
lent whirling  going  on  in  some  of  the  spots. 
Father  Seochi,  of  the  Roman  college,  describes 
one  as  presenting  a  filamentous  aspect,  the  fila- 
ments seeming  like  currents  and  appearing  to 
describe  spiral  curves.  Their  size  is  sometimes 
enormous.  Mayer  records  having  seen  one  in 
1758  whose  diameter  was  ^  that  of  the  sun ; 
and  Seochi  thinks  some  spots  are  deeper  than 
the  earth's  radius.  They  are  not  scattered 
promiscuously  over  the  surface  of  the  sun,  but 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  belt  of  26° 
on  either  side  of  the  equator,  the  northern  be- 
ing much  the  ftivorite  hemisphere.  The  zone 
of  8°  N.  and  8°  S.  of  the  equator  is  nearly  bar- 
ren of  spots.  This  distribution  suggests  the 
idea  that  they  may  be  connected  somehow  with 
the  rotation  of  the  sun ;  and  Sir  John  Herschel 
infers  the  existence  of  a  movement  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  analogous  to  our  trade  winds.  Ac- 
cording to  Laugher,  they  seem  to  have  a  motion 
of  approach  toward  the  nearest  pole ;  and  these 
motions  are  strikingly  correspondent  on  oppo- 
fAte  sides  of  the  equator,  a  fact  which  lends 
confirmation  to  Herschel's  supposition.  Often, 
jnst  before  disappearing,  the  spots  undergo 
remarkable  changes.  Kidges  of  light  are  seen 
to  dart  across  the  chasm,  splitting  it  into  many 
parts,  and  these  have  been  known  to  separate 
from  each  other  and  dart  along  in  new  and  dis- 
tnrbed  paths.  Here  again  is  suggested  an  anal- 
ogy to  our  trade  winds.  Schwabe,  of  Dessau, 
by  a  most  persevering  study  of  the  spots  for 
upward  of  a  third  of  a  century,  during  which 
he  has  recorded  the  number  visible  on  each 
day  for  nearly  800  days  in  every  year,  ar- 
rived at  a  remarkable  law  of  periodicity  af- 
fecting them.  They  are  found  to  gradually 
increase  in  number  up  to  a  certun  period,  and 
then  to  decrease  to  a  certain  period,  and  then 
to  increase  again,  and  so  on.  The  cycle  is  com- 
pleted, according  to  this  investigator,  in  10 
years.  Prof.  Wolflf,  of  Zurich,  has,  by  collat- 
ing the  ancient  observations,  deduced  a  period 
of  11.11+  years  as  the  length  of  the  cycle.  (See 
Maonxtisx,  Tkbbestbial.)  Sabine,  Lamont, 
and  Gautier  have  arrived  at  similar  results  in- 
dependently.   In  the  GompU*  rendut  for  Jan. 


1869,  Prof.  Wolff  presents  a  formnia  aoeording 
to  which  the  abundance  of  the  spots  is  deter- 
mined by  the  position  of  the  4  planets,  Jnpiter, 
Saturn,  Venus,  and  the  eartn.  Beside  the 
spots,  the  telescope  reveals  minnte  dark  dots 
or  pores  mottling  the  surface,  and  these  are 
fonnd  to  be  in  constant  fluctuation.  Sir  John 
Herschel  compares  their  appearance  to  the  slow 
sabaidence  of  some  floccnlent  chemical  pre- 
cipitates in  a  transparent  fluid  when  viewed 
perpendicularly  from  above.  Near  the  great 
spots  or  groups  of  spots  there  are  often  seen 
streaks  more  luminous  than  the  neighboring 
surface,  called  faeula.  They  are  oftenest  seen 
toward  the  borders  of  the  disk.  Kr.  Dawes 
saw,  on  Oct.  88,  1869,  in  a  large  mass  of  fiien- 
Iffi,  one  bright  streak  forming  the  very  edge 
of  the  sun,  and  projecting  irregularly  beyond 
the  circular  contour,  reminding  him  of  a  ridge 
of  low  hills  often  seen  at  the  Milightened  lunb 
of  the  moon.  M.  Ohacomao,  a  most  diligent 
French  investigator,  observed  on  one  oocaaon 
a  sndden  transformation  of  the  Inminoos  part 
of  the  photosphere  into  dark  parts ;  Inminons 
bridges  were  seen  crossing  the  spots,  and  then 
gradually  becoming  dark.  As  tnese  luminous 
bridges  darkened,  uey  at  the  same  time  plunged 
into  the  deeper  parts,  and  became  covensd  inth 
other  luminous  bridges  which  formed  above 
them.  Whether  any  or  all  these  remarkable 
changes  going  on  in  the  sniikce  of  the  son  hftve 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  climate  of  the  earth, 
as  some  maintain,  remains  for  the  future  investi- 
gator to  determine. — The  spots  were  among  the 
earliest  discoveries  of  the  telescope.  They  were 
seen  about  the  same  time  by  Galileo,  Schoner, 
Fabricius  (who  was  the  first  to  publidi  an  ac- 
count of  them),  and  Harriot ;  and  it  was  hy 
watching  them  that  these  early  observers  de- 
termined the  rotation  of  the  sun  and  the  ap- 
proximate period  of  the  same,  and  inferred  the 
existence  of  a  solid,  dark  nucleus  enveloped  by 
a  luminous  atmosphere.  In  China  they  appear 
to  have  been  observed  as  early  as  A.  D.  8S1. 
There  is  no  account  extant,  however,  of  any 
careftal  series  of  observations  upon  them  tiU 
1769,  when  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Glasgow, 
turned  his  attention  to  them.  Hedistingnished 
the  dark  nucleus  and  its  penumbral  fringe,  and 
noticed  that  one  side  of  the  latter  became 
gradually  narrower  as  the  spot  approached  the 
central  line  of  the  solar  disk,  and  that  the  op- 
posite side  became  at  the  same  time  gradually 
wider.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  he 
supposed  the  dark  nucleus  to  be,  as  Galileo  and 
his  contemporaries  had  hinted,  a  portion  of  the 
opaque  surface  of  the  sun  exposed  to  view 
through  a  funnel-shaped  opening  in  a  Inminons 
atmosphere,  and  the  penumbra  to  be  the  side 
walls  of  the  fimnel  seen  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  opening.  A  similar  view 
was  held  independently  by  Bode,  of  Berlin,  a 
few  years  later.  Beside  the  luminous  envel- 
ope, Wilson  suspected  the  presence  of  a  seocHod 
and  lees  Inminons  covering  witliin  the  other. 
In  1779  Sir  William  Herschel  investigated  the 
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sotjeet,  and  adopted  and  brought  forward  in  a 
dear  exposition  the  tiieory  of  Wilson. — ^TJ^  to 
1851  the  stete  of  oar  knowledge  raspeoting 
the  remarkable  phenomena  presented  at  total 
eclipses  of  the  enn  was  very  tinsatisfaotory. 
A  plan  of  obserrations  was  organized  for  ob- 
aoring  the  edipse  of  that  year  with  a  view  to 
eBtsbliaMng  the  trae  character  of  the  phenom- 
ena; and  now  at  everj  farorable  recurrence 
of  total  eclipses  of  the  swi  elaborate  prepara- 
tions are  made  on  erery  side  for  observing  it. 
There  is  seen,  first  of  aU,  dnring  total  obscura- 
tion, a  corona  of  -white  light  endrcUng  the 
black  disk  of  the  moon  like  the  (dory  round 
a  saint's  head  in  pictures;  secondly,  in  this 
corona,  and  jutting  out  from  the  maigin  of  the 
moon  or  separated  altogether  from  it,  are  seen, 
often  with  the  unassisted  eye,  flame-IUEo  objects 
of  yarions  colors  and  forms.  The  corona  is 
marked,  in  ▼arions  parts  of  its  cironmferenoe, 
by  long  outlying  streamers  of  light.  These, 
according  to  the  united  testimony  of  Seochi, 
De  la  Bne,  Foncault,  and  Yon  Feilitzsch,  who 
watched  the  phenomenon  in  the  eclipse  of  1860, 
ire  most  perceptible  where  the  colored  forms 
q>pear.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  Leverrier 
and  Foncault  among  the  number,  that  the  co- 
rona does  not  belong  to  the  aolar  atmosphere. 
"Bit  latter  considers  it  an  example  of  the  "  in- 
terference of  light"  (see  BancAonoir))  the  phe- 
oomeaon  being  held  to  be  analogous  to  the 
eolored  fringes  seen  on  a  screen  in  a  darkened 
chamber  when  a  solar  beam  is  admitted  through 
s  diink  in  the  walL  To  this  theory  Prof.  Airy 
nises  the  objection  that  if^  in  order  to  make 
the  assnmed  analogy  perfect,  the  eye  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  uie  screen,  no  colored  Cringes 
are  seen.  It  is  shown  that  the  corona  has 
the  property  of  polarization,  and  hence  is  com- 
posed of  reflected  light  PrazmowsU  has  fur- 
ther proved  that  the  plane  of  polarization 
passes  through  the  sun,  the  corona,  and  the 
observer.  AJl  this,  in  the  judgment  of  Prof. 
Airy,  points  strongly  toward  the  existence  of 
aa  atmospheric  medium,  capable  of  reflecting 

Slit,  extending  from  the  earth  to  the  moon, 
e  colored  forms,  or  prominenoes,  have  long 
beoi  objects  of  great  interest  to  astronomers. 
They  were  noti^  as  early  as  1706  by  Oapt. 
Stnumyan  at  Bern,  and  more  distinctly  by 
Vassenins  at  Gk>thenburg  in  the  total  eclipse  of 
Vky  3, 1738.  The  early  observers  took  them 
to  be  solar  mountains,  but  their  magnitude,  aa 
referred  to  the  sun,  makes  this  incredible.  M. 
Petit,  director  of  the  Toulouse  observatory, 
estinuted  one  he  saw  in  1860  'to  be  at  least 
60,000  m.  in  thickness  and  840,000  m.  in  height, 
on  the  supposition  of  a  solar  origin.  Their 
forms  are  somewhat  irregular,  and  at  first  im- 
perfectly defined,  though  presently  assuming 
an  approximately  pyraiMdal  outline.  They  are 
sonietimes  isolated,  but  commonly  project  from 
the  edge  of  the  disk  nearly  perpendicularly,  and 
aometimes  toward  the  extremity  bend  away  at 
neoxly  a  right  an^e,  jnst  as  a  vertical  oolmnn 
at  smoke  when  it  strikes  an  npper  current 


is  drifted  off  horizontally.  Gtddsobmidt  de- 
scribes having  seen,  in  1860,  half  a  minute  be- 
fore totality,  little  gray  douds  floating  in  the 
corona  at  some  distance  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  moon.  In  an  instant  the  clouds  became 
dear  and  rose-colored  as  a  pyramidal  promi- 
nence. At  the  same  edipse  Secchi  also  saw 
fine  red  clouds  entirdy  detached  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  moon.  It  is  noticed  that,  as  the  * 
moon  moves  across  the  solar  disk  from  right  to 
left,  the  prominenoes  on  the  left  side  shorten 
and  those  on  the  right  dde  lengthen.  Otto 
Struve,  in  1860,  made  careful  measurements 
of  these  changes,  and  found  that  they  agreed 
completely  with  uie  rate  of  the  moon's  motion. 
This  points  to  a  solar  origin«f  the  prominences. 
If  they  belonged  to  the  moon,  they  must  have 
moved  ^ng  with  her,  as  the  eclipse  progressed, 
without  alteration.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
they  correspond  in  position  with  the  tpota, 
and  many  observers  have  inferred  accordmgly 
that  the  two  are  somehow  connected,  either  as 
cause  and  efiect,  or  as  common  effects  of  some 
prior  force.  But  the  assumption  is  unfounded ; 
it  is  proved  that  no  connection  of  position  ex- 
ists between  them.  To  explain  the  promi- 
nences, Arago  suggested  a  third  envelope, 
above  the  photosphere,  composed  of  feebly  lu- 
minoug  douds ;  and  this  hypothesis,  which  ao- 
oounts  for  the  corona  as  well,  has  been  very 
generally  adopted.  Leverrier,  on  the  other 
hand,  assumes  the  existence  of  a-  kind  of  rose- 
ate matter  covering  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
sun,  which  last  he  believes  to  be  in  a  state  of 
incandescence;  the  spots  themselves  he  sup- 
poses to  be  casual  accumulations  of  this  rose- 
colored  matter,  and  devations  rather  than  de- 
pressions. Lament  of  Munich  supposes  them 
to  be  due  to  vaporous  douds  in  our  own  at- 
mosphere, formed  by  condensation  within  the 
cone  of  tiie  ecliptic  shadow.  (See  "London 
Philosophical  Magazine,"  June,  1860.)  Dnr- 
ing the  brief  interval  of  totality  at  any  one 
station  there  is  no  perceptible  diange  in  the 
form  of  the  protuberances,  except  as  the  ad- 
vancing lunar  disk  covers  or  uncovers  a  por- 
tion of  their  length.  But  in  comparing  the 
drawings  made  by  observers  in  1860  on  the 
W.  coast  of  America  with  those  made  by  ob- 
servers in  Spain,  there  being  a  difference  of 
some  two  hours  between  the  two  observations, 
irreconcilable  differences  were  found  in  the 
appearances  of  the  prominenoes.  This  fact, 
allowiug  that  the  drawings  were  in  each  case 
accurate,  points  to  the  probability  that  the 
prominences,  if  they  belong  to  the  sun,  aa  is 
generally  admitted,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  subject  to  rapid  alterations  of  form.  They 
are  found  to  be  uupolarized,  and  therefore  are 
not  seen  by  reflected  light.  It  has  been  thought 
they  might  be  seen  at  other  times  than  dnring 
edipses ;  bat  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth  failed  to  de- 
tect them  from  his  lofty  observatory  on  the 
peak  of  Teneriffe  in  1866.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  from  tiie  high  atmospherio  il- 
lumination through  which  we  neoeasarily  view 
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the  sun. — A  cnriooa  phenomenon  known  as 
"  Bail/s  beads,"  fh>m  the  observer  who  first 
called  attention  to  them,  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed  at  total  eclipses  of  the  gun,  and  has 
puzzled  astronomers  not  a  little.  It  occurs  at 
the  instant  before  and  the  instant  after  totality, 
and  consists  in  an  apparent  breaking  np  of  t^e 
thin  -visible  margin  of  the  snn  into  brignt  spots 
intermpted  by  black  spaces,  like  a  string  of 
beads.  The  late  Prof.  Baden  Powell  thought 
that  the  phenomenon  arises  from  viewing  the 
son's  edge  between  the  monntains  of  the  moon 
with  bad  telescopes  or  telescopes  out  of  focus, 
and  partly  from  the  nervous  excitement  of  the 
eye.  In  this  opinion  Prof.  Airy,  who  declares 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  see  the  phe- 
nomenon, coincides. — ^Recent  experiments  with 
the  speotmm  indicate  the  presence  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere  of  familiar  elements.  Traanhofer 
had  discovered  in  the  solar  spectrum  a  series 
of  dark  lines  known  as  "  Fraunhofer's  lines." 
Brewster  had  discovered  that  a  peculiar  light 
could  be  produced  if  the  rays  passing  through 
the  prism  had  first  to  traverse  certain  gases. 
More  recently  Bnnsen  bad  discovered  that  if, 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  employed  to  produce  the 
speotram,  the  slightest  portion  of  any  metal  or 
'  other  element  was  into-oduced,  there  would 
then  appear  in  the  spectrum  a  different  set  of 
lines,  having  a  different  color  or  characteristio 
for  every  element ;  the  •*  T.mnr.imr  P*rt  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodinnkconld  be  detected  by  this  means. 
Applying  this  elegant  mode  of  qufditative  anal- 
ysis, Eirschof  has  discovered  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sun  several  metals,  including  sodinm, 
calcium,  lithium,  iron,  &c,  which  can  only  ex- 
ist there  in  the  gaseous  state. — How  to  ac- 
comit  for  the  supply  of  the  prodigious  amount 
of  heat  constandy  radiated  from  the  solar 
surface  offers  a  boundless  field  of  hypothesis. 
One  theory  is  that  the  snn  is  now  jiving  off 
the  heat  imparted  to  it  at  its  creation,  and  that 
it  is  gradually  cooling  down;  another  ascribes 
it  to  combustion ;  a  third  to  currents  of  elec- 
tricity ;  a  fourth  to  the  compression  of  matter 
firom  the  nebulous  state,  the  condensation  go- 
ing on  continually  without  altering  the  weight 
of  the  body,  or  affecting  necessarily  the  vol- 
ume of  the  enveloping  photosphere.  (See 
Nbbvlab  Htpothksis.)  Nevrton  and  Buffon 
coivjectured  that  comets  might  be  the  aliment 
of  the  sun ;  and  now  a  somewhat  similar  the- 
ory is  mach  in  vogue,  viz.,  that  a  stream  of 
meteoric  matter,  constantly  pouring  into  the 
sun  from  regions  of  space  very  near  it,  supplies 
the  fuel  for  the  evolution  of  its  heat  This 
theory  was  first  broached  by  Mr.  Waterston  in 
England  in  1868.  It  appears  from  careful 
measurements  of  Secchi  that  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  solar  disk,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Arago,  do  -  not  radiate  heat  in  uniform  de- 
grees. His  tables  show  that  the  equatorial 
regions  are  twice  as  hot  as  the  polar.  M.  Fi- 
zeau  has  proved  that  the  same  diminution  sub- 
sists for  chemical  radiation.  The  same  is  found 
to  be  true  for  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  light. 


M.  Ohacomao  has  proved  that,  whQe  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  disk  has  a  uniform  brightness 
for  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  about  A  of 
the  radius,  the  light  then  diminishes,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  centre  surpasses  that  of  a 
point  about  one  half  the  radius  fi«m  the  cen- 
tre, by  y^  of  itself.  Mr.  De  la  Hue  has  suc- 
ceeded m  taking  a  photograph  of  the  sun,  8 
feet  in  diameter,  which  exhibits  the  shading 
off  of  the  solar  light  toward  the  edge  of  the  disk. 
From  a  long  course  of  experiments  institut- 
ed by  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth,  with  thermometers 
buried  in  the  earth's  surface  at  various  depths, 
there  resulted  an  indication  of  periodical  waves 
of  solar  heat  distributed  over  a  secular  swell, 
whose  period  is  so  long  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  appears  in  the  time  of  17  years. 
These  observations  point  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  sun  belong  to  the  class  of  variable  stars. — 
To  sum  up  briefly  the  best  received  hypothesis 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun :  It  is  a 
solid  body  surrounded  by  8  atmospheric  strata. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  elastic  medium  bearing  a 
dense  bed  of  vax>orous  clouds.  On  the  top  of  tSis 
floats  a  luminous  stratum  or  photosphere,  com- 
posed of  unconnected  phosphoric  clouds,  and 
subject  to  continual  fluctuations  both  from  local 
causes  of  agitation  and  from  the  subjacent  vapor 
acting  by  its  elasticity  to  burst  through  the  pho- 
tosphere above  it,  thus  producing  the  appear- 
ance seen  as  spots  in  the  disk;  the  facula, 
which  are  found  to  be  above  the  general  level 
of  the  photosphere,  are  taken  to  be  heapings  np 
of  the  luminous  masses  like  the  crested  surges 
of  the  sea ;  this  stratum  is  several  thousand 
miles  in  .thickness.  Over  all  is  a  third  envel- 
ope, of  imperfect  transparency  and  of  great 
depth,  containing  in  a  vaporous  condition  iron, 
sodium,  lithium,  and  various  other  metals. 
These  strata  are  subject  to  great  movementa, 
which  sometimes  have  the  character  of  uniform 
progression  analogous  to  our  trade  winds,  and 
sometimes  are  violent  and  resemble  in  their  ef- 
fects our  tornadoes  and  whirlwinds. 

SUN  BIRD,  the  name  commonly  given  to 
the  promtropidm,  a  family  of  tenuirostral  birds, 
with  a  long,  slender,  and  usually  curved  bill, 
the  nostrils  placed  at  the  base  and  covered 
with  a  scale,  wings  of  moderate  size,  and  short 
tarsi  covered  with  broad  scales.  They  are  very 
brilliant  birds,  inhabiting  the  tropical  re^^ons 
of  both  hemispheres ;  the  sub-family  promero- 
piruB,  including  by  for  the  most  species,  is  con- 
fined to  the  old  world,  and  the  carebina  to  the 
new.  The  true  sun  birds  belong  to  the  former, 
and  have  a  long,  slender,  curved,  and  sharp 
bill,  sometimes  finely  serrated  on  the  margins; 
the  tail  is  long,  the  central  feathers  often  ex- 
ceedingthe  rest.  They  are  found  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  on  the 
continents  of  Africa  and  Asia;  they  are  the 
humming  birds  of  the  old  world,  having  simi- 
lar habits  and  the  same  brilliant  colors,  bat 
are  of  larger  size ;  in  morning  and  evening 
great  numbers  are  seen  hovering  and  quarrel- 
Bng  over  flowers,  into  which  they  thrust  their 
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long  bills  in  searoh  of  insects,  spiders,  and 
honejed  juices ;  the  song  is  said  to  be  agree- 
able ;  the  natives  nse  the  beantifal  feathers  as 
ornaments.  The  genns  neetarinia  (Illig.)  con- 
tains more  than  100  species,  mostly  AiKoan ; 
the  nest  is  nsnally  suspended  from  a  twig,  of 
an  elegant  form,  with  an  opening  on  the  side 
protected  from  the  son  and  rain  by  a  project- 
ing portico ;  it  is  frequently  strengthened  and 
covered  witii  spiders'  web ;  the  eggs  are  2  to  4. 
For  fignres  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
most  beantifal  species,  see  "  Snn  Birds"  and 
"  Birds  of  West  AfKca"  in  Jardine's  "  Natural- 
ist's Library."  The  eardntuB  or  guitguits  hare  a 
shorter,  broader,  and  nearly  straight  bill,  and 
long  pointed  wings ;  they  are  foond  in  tropical 
Sonth  America  and  the  West  Indies,  having 
tiie  same  habits  as  the  last  sub-funily ;  the  pln- 
mage  is  very  beantifal,  but  has  not  the  metallic 
brilliancy  of  the  hnmming  and  sun  birds.  The 
nests  are  often  suspended  from  the  ends  of  twigs, 
vith  the  entrance  on  the  under  side,  protected 
by  a  long  funnel  or  by  2  compartments,  in 
iriiich  the  yoong  are  secure  against  inseota, 
other  birds,  serpents,  and  lizards. 

SUN  YISR,  the  oonunon  name  of  the  fishes 
of  the  diodon  family  and  genns  orthag(»riteu» 
(SduL).  The  skeleton  is  soft  and  only  partially 
ocified ;  the  body  short  and  round^  compressed 
I^nlly ;  the  skin  rough,  covered  with  mucus, 
bi^  wiUiout  spines;  jaws  undivided  in  the  mid- 
dle, forming  a  catting  edge ;  month  small,  the 
teeth  ad^ted  for  bruising  sea  weeds  and  soft- 
bodied  fwiTnula ;  the  body  is  truncated  posteri- 
orly, looking  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  at  the 
donal  and  ^al  fins  and  then  furnished  with  a 
ahort  broad  caudal ;  there  are  no  ventrals,  no 
air  bladder,  and  no  abdominal  sac  capable  of 
distention ;  the  dorsal  and  the  anal  fins  are 
more  or  leas  tmited  to  the  caudal ;  the  stomach 
is  snudl,  and  immediately  receives  the  biliary 
canaL  The  common  snn  fish  (0.  mola,  Schn.) 
is  almost  circular  in  form,  and'  the  donal  and 
anal  projait  posteriorly,  with  the  caudal  be- 
treen;  on  each  side,  near  the  centre,  is  a  small 
peotoral,  and  in  front  of  it  the  gill  opening; 
the  ^Is  are  arranged  in  comb-like  fringes ;  it 
is  also  called  moon  fish  and  head  fish.  It  at- 
tains a  large  dze,  4  or  6  feet  in  length  and  8  or 
4  in  depth,  \fitii  a  weight  of  several  hundred 
pounds;  the  fledi  is  white,  tough,  of  a  disagree- 
able odor,  unfit  for  food,  vod  remarkably  elas- 
tic, the  last  property  depending  on  the  great 
amoont  of  yellow  elastic  fibre,  interlaced  in  an 
intricate  manner,  almost  to  the  exclosion  of 
vhUe  fibre  and  true  mnacle.  It  is  grayish 
above  and  whitidt  below,  with  a  silvery  lustre 
when  alive,  and  phosphorescent  at  night,  which, 
irith  the  rounded  form,  has  given  rise  to  the 
popular  name.  It  is  sluggish  in  its  motions, 
sad  is  often  seen  asleep  at  the  surface  on  both 
■des  of  the  Athmtio ;  when  swimming,  it  is 
■aid  to  torn  round  like  a  wheel,  and  to  be  able 
to  flckst  with  the  head  and  eyes  above  the  sur- 
&ee ;  ibe  liver  is  very  fat,  and  its  oQ  is  nsed  for 
blnieating  porpoeee  on  board  ship,  and  for 


sprains  and  bruises  among  fishermen.  In  some 
seasons  it  is  common  in  summer  in  Massachn- 
setts  and  New  York  bays,  and  feeds  partly  if 
not  principally  on  medusie  or  jelly  fishes.  There 
is  probably  no  fish  more  infested  by  parasites, 
internally  and  externally ;  the  flesh  and  intes- 
tines contain  many  entozoa,  and  the  skin  is  stud- 
ded with  crustacean  parasites  of  the  genns  pen-  ^ 
nella,  to  which  are  nsnaUy  attached  nnmbers  of  * 
the  cirriped  einera*  vittata,  and  to  both  many 
polyp  stems ;  crustacean  fi^  lice  (eecropt  La- 
tretUt)  are  also  generally  found,  and  other  par- 
asites on  the  skin  and  gills. — The  name  of  sun 
fish  is  also  commonly  given  to  many  medossB. 
(See  Jellt  Fish.) 

8UNBURY,  the  capital  of  Northumberland 
CO.,  Penn.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  66  m.  N.  from  Harrisbnrg,  and  184  m. 
N.  W.  from  Philadelphia ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,200. 
It  has  6  newspapers,  a  number  of  churches,  and 
several  manufactories  and  machine  shops.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Erie,  the  northern  centrfd, 
and  Shamokin  railroads  connect  at  this  place ; 
and  the  Shamokin  dam,  2,783  feet  long,  just 
below  the  town,  connects  it  with  the  canal  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  About  150,000 
tons  of  anthracite  coal,  from  the  Shamokin  re- 
gion, are  shipped  from  Snnbury  every  year. 

SUNDA  ISLANDS,  a  term  formerly  applied 
to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago  which 
lie  around  the  Java  sea,  sometimes  called  the 
Snnda  sea.  These  islands  wer6  divided  into 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  Sunda  islands,  the 
former  of  which  included  Java,  Borneo,  Suma- 
tra, and  Oelebes,  and  the  latter  the  chain  of 
islands  which  extends  from  the  E.  extremity 
of  Java  to  New  Guinea. 

SUNDA  STRAIT,  an  arm  of  the  sea  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  which 
leads  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  Java  sea. 
The  length  of  the  channel  upon  the  Sumatra 
ride,  from  Flat  point,  in  lat.  6°  59'  S.,  to  Hog 
point,  is  about  66  m. ;  and  upon  the  opposite 
coast,  fh>m  Java  Head,  lat.  6°  47'  S.,  to  Bantam 
point,  about  86  m.  The  breadth  of  the  strait 
where  it  Joins  the  Indian  ocean  is  about  60  m., 
and  at  the  end  next  the  Java  sea  about  20  m. 

SUNDAY  (Sax.  Sunnan  dag),  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  identical  with  the  Soman  diet  So- 
Zi*  (day  of  the  sun).  Among  Ohristian  nations 
it  is  kept  as  a  sabbath,  and  in  remembrance  of 
the  Saviour's  resurrection.  In  the  early  ages 
of  our  era  the  day  was  devoted  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable to  relij^ous  worship,  which  began  at 
daybreak ;  and  as  early  as  tii6  end  of  the  2d 
century  abstinence  fh>m  worldly  business  ap- 
pears to  have  been  customary.  When  the 
Ohristian  religion  came  to  be  recognized  by  the 
state,  laws  were  enacted  for  the  observance  of 
this  day.  Oonstantine  ordered  in  321  the  sus- 
pension of  all  business  in  the  courts  of  law  ex- 
cept the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  all  other 
business  except  agricultural  labor.  Additions 
were  made  to  this  order  under  various  empe- 
rors, and  in  426,  under  Theodosius  II.,  games 
and  theatrical  exhibitiona  were  forbidden.    In 
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688  the  third  connoil  of  Orltans  forbade  all 
labor  on  Sunday.  Many  theologians  maintain 
tiiat  there  is  no  divine  authority  for  any  dis- 
tinction between  Snnday  and  other  daya.  (See 
Lobd'b  Day.) 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  From  the  first  or- 
ganization of  Christian  chnrches,  the  cnstom 
prevailed  of  assembling  the  children  and  yonth, 
and  those  who,  though  professedly  receiving 
Christianity,  were  not  as  yet  ftilly  instructed 
in  its  doctrines,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
for  Christian  instruction.  The  persons  thns 
taaght  were  called  catechumens.  The  "  Ohnrdh 
and  House  Book"  of  the  early  ChristiuiSj  as 
collected  by  the  chevalier  Bunsen  ("  Christian- 
ity and  Mankind,"  vol.  ii.),  ^ves  special  direc- 
tions regarding  these  catechumens,  specifying 
who  were  to  be  received  and  who  rejected,  the 
length  of  time  (3  years)  they  were  to  be  tanght, 
and  the  instmction  which  was  to  be  oommani- 
cated  to  them.  These  catechumens  were  all 
expected,  after  instmction,  to  receive  baptism 
and  become  members  of  the  church.  During 
the  4th  and  succeeding  centuries,  at  least  to 
the  8th,  religious  instruction  was  given,  at  first 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  subsequently 
on  other  days,  to  the  children  and  youth,  in  the 
porches  of  the  churches.  This  custom  was 
eventually  given  up,  and  though  occasional  ef- 
forts were  made  to  revive  it  they  were  not  per- 
manenUy  successful.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
subsequent  estoblishment  of  any  such  schools 
until  1627,  when  Martin  Luther  organized  sev- 
eral in  Gennany.  These  were  not  however  in- 
tended for  catechumens,  but  "for  the  jnstruo- 
tion  of  children  and  yonth  who  could  not  at- 
tend the  day  schools  in  the  art  of  reading,  that 
they  might  thereby  be  better  able  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  In  the  latter  half  of  ihe  16th 
century  Cu^inal  Borromeo  organized  Sunday 
schools,  first  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  sub- 
sequently throughout  his  diocese.  In  these 
schools  reading  and  writing  were  taught,  and 
some  religious  instruction  was  bestowed.  In 
the  17th  century  catechetical  instmction  of 
ti>e  children  was  practised  in  a  few  parishes  of 
England  by  the  clergymen,  and  in  1674  also 
in  a  chnrdi  in  Rozbnry,  Mass. ;  and  several 
schools  were  established  for  secular  instmction 
of  those  who  could  not  obtain  the  rudiments  of 
education  through  the  week.  De  la  Salle  estab- 
lished a  number  in  Paris,  and  they  were  also 
organized  in  Rome,  Vienna,  and  other  cities. 
At  these  schools  instmction  was  given  in 
reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and 
sometimes  even  in  higher  branches.  Some  of 
these  schools,  or  others  of  a  like  character,  are 
still  maintained  in  the  continental  cities.  Many 
others  were  established  in  the  18th  century, 
but  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  local  organizations 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  until  the  time 
of  Baikes  toward  the  dose  of  the  century  (see 
Baiees,  Bobsbt),  and  for  two  years  his  efforts 
were  confined  to  the  vicious  street  children  of 
Oloncester,  whom  he  had  been  led  to  collect 
into  sdioois  ttom  having  been  personally  aii< 


noyed  by  their  tomnltnons  and  profane  condnet 
In  Not.  1788,  he  first  published  in  his  own 
newspaper,  the  "  Oloncester  Journal,"  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts,  and  recommended  tiie  ex- 
tension of  Sunday  schools  throughout  the  conn- 
try.  His  narrative  was  copied  into  other  news- 
papers, and  sdiools  were  very  soon  established 
in  all  the  princq>al  towns.  In  1785  William 
Fox,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  had  been  for 
some  tune  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  week 
day  schools  for  the  instmction  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  the  Scriptures,  becoming  ao- 
qnainted  with  Baikes's  plans,  determine  to 
substitute  Sunday  for  week  day  schools  for  this 
purpose,  and  reported  a  plan  of  organization 
for  the  "  Society  for  promoting  Snnd^  Schools 
in  the  British  Dommions."  .  In  1766  it  was 
estimated  that  260,000  children  were  receiving 
Sunday  school  instmction  in  Great  Britain. 
The  same  year  Bishop  Asbnry  of  Yirgmia  e»- 
tablished  the  first  Sunday  school  on  Raikes's ' 
plan  in  the  United  States.  In  1791  the  FIrat 
day  or  Snnday  school  society  was  established 
in  Philadelphia,  Bishop  White  being  its  pre^- 
dent.  Snnday  schools  were  organized  in  Ire- 
land in  1798,  and  in  Scotland  in  1797.  In  the 
latter  year  Samuel  Slater  established  a  Sunday 
school  in  Pawtucket,  B.  I.,  for  his  operatrvea. 
A  poor  African  woman,  Eaty  Ferguson,  know- 
ing nothing  of  Baikes  or  of  Snnday  schools 
elsewhere,  established  the  first  in  New  York 
«ity  in  1798,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poot 
street  children  of  the  humble  quarter  in  which 
she  lived.  It  is  said  that  a  school  for  secular 
instmction  on  Sunday  was  organized  in  Kew 
York  in  1791,  and  incorporate  in  1796,  but 
it  contemplated  no  reli^ous  instmction.  Be- 
tween 1801  and  1804  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham 
and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune,  who 
had  become  familiar  with  the  English  Sondaj 
schools  while  travelling  in  Enrope,  established 
8  of  these  schools  in  New  York  at  tiieir  own 
expense.  From  that  time  they  gradually  in- 
creased in  the  United  States,  but  thei^t  in  con- 
nection with  a  church  was  at  PittsbTtg,  Penn., 
in  1809.  By  1816  they  had  extended  to  most 
of  the  conntries  of  Europe  and  to  Ceylon  and 
Australia. — ^The -Sunday  school,  as  instituted  by 
Baikes  and  his  successors,  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  Snnday  schools  of  tlie  present 
day.  The  teachers  were  hired ;  the  pupils  were 
for  the  most  part  only  the  very  ignorant  and  of- 
ten vicious  children  of  the  pauper  classes ;  very 
few  of  them  could  read,  and  uie  spelling  book 
and  hymn  book  were  the  principal  text  books 
required.  Some  religious  instruction  was  given, 
but  not  in  the  way  of  scriptural  lessons,  as 
these  would  not  have  been  understood.  The 
library,  as  an  a4jnnct  to  instruction,  was  not 
yet  introdnced.  The  change  from  p^  to  vol- 
untary teachers,  and  from  secular  to  religions 
instmction,  was  made  in  the  United  States 
about  1809,  and  was  simultaneous  with  the 
transfer  of  the  control  of  the  schools  flrom  in- 
dividuals to  churches.  This  change  took  place 
at  a  much  later  period  in  Great  Britain.    I^ 
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^jitem  of  rewards,  by  the  gift  of  little  books, 
or  la  some  schools  of  tickets,  a  oertoiii  nmnber 
(tf  which  entitled  the  holder  to  a  small  money 
reward,  was  a  common  indnoement  to  atten- 
dance and  study.  After  the  Sunday  school  so- 
dety  foonded  in  1785,  the  next  organization 
for  the  promotion  of  Sunday  schools  was  the 
Landon  Sunday  school  union,  founded  in  1808. 
The  Hibernian  Sunday  school  society  was 
foonded  in  1809,  the  New  York  Sunday  sdiool 
onion  in  1816,  and  the  American  Sunday  school 
union  in  1824.  The  objects  of  this  last  institu- 
tion were  twofold :  the  providing  suitable  text 
bo(^B,  primers,  question  books,  picture  cards, 
snd  a  collection  of  unexceptionable  volumes 
for  libraries ;  and  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools,  by  the  agency  of  missionaries,  in  the 
mot«  recendy  settled  regions  of  the  country. 
Its  pnblications  for  the  first  2  or  8  years  were 
eoimned  mostly  to  periodicals,  spelling  books, 
tioketB,  reward  books,  hymns,  idphabetioal 
esrds,  and  the  like.  The  Sunday  school  union 
led  the  way  in  substituting  a  lending  library, 
attached  to  each  school,  for  the  gift  of  books ; 
and  in  1849  it  had  published  700  bound  vol- 
umes of  library  books,  and  about  as  many 
more  question  books,  alphabetic  cards,  tickets, 
maps,  and  other  appliances  of  instruction.  Its 
catalogue  for  1861  gives  the  titles  of  nearly 
8,000  books,  of  which  1,008  are  suitable  for 
libraries,  and  its  nnnual  expenditure  is  about 
tS90,000.  There  have  also  been  organized  6 
or  7  denominational  Sunday  school  unions  or 
sodeties,  aQ  of  them  publishing  Sunday  school 
books,  and  some  nearly  or  quite  as  largely  as 
the  American  union.  Three  tract  societies 
have  also  issued  numerous  books  intended  for 
these  libraries,  and  8  or  10  private  publishing 
houses  have  engsged  in  the  same  business. 
The  reprints  of  English  Sunday  school  books 
■re  often  issued  simultaneously  by  several  of 
these  paUishers;  but  aside  from  these,  the 
nnmber  of  distinct  works  written  for  Sunday 
sdiool  libraries,  published  in  the  United  States. 
is  not  less  than  4,600.  The  whole  number  of 
(bndr«n  attending  Sunday  schools  in  the  United 
States  in  1861  was  estimated  to  be  considerably 
above  8,000,000.  Since  1848  q>ecial  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  establishment  of  mission 
Sunday  schools,  gathering  for  religious  instruo- 
&n  the  vagrant  and  vicious  ohudren  of  the 
streets  of  ttie  larger  cities  into  comfortable 
•diool  rooms,  for  elementary  religions  instruc- 
tion, giving  them  at  the  same  time  food  or 
some  articles  of  clothing.  These  schools  are 
sustained  either  by  particular  churches,  by 
young  men's  Christian  associations,  or  by  city 
niarionary  or  Sunday  school  societies.  libra- 
ries and  the  other  appliances  for  instruction  are 
fimished  for  these,  and  the  teachers  who  volun- 
Ua  to  instruct  them  are  usually  well  qualified 
ftr  their  work.  The  establishment  of  town, 
eomrty,  and  state  associations  for  Sunday  school 
teachers,  with  frequent  meetings  for  consulta- 
tion, has  greatly  improved  the  character  of  the 
instrnctioA  in  these  schools.    In  Great  Britain, 


Sunday  schools  have  of  late  years  attained  to 
a  great  degree  of  efficiency.  In  England  the 
dissenters,  and  especially  the  Ifetho&ts,  have 
labored  zealously  in  their  promotion,  and  all 
classes  have  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
mission  or  ragged  Sunday  schools.  The  Wes* 
leyan  Sunday  schools  in  Qreat  Britain  in  1860 
had  494,489  pupils,  and  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odist schools  180,064.  The  whole  number  of 
children  in  attendance  upon  Sunday  schools  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1861  was  about 
8,600,000,  and  of  teachers  not  far  from  840,000. 
The  number  of  different  works  published  by 
the  societies  for  Sunday  schools  was  over  6,800. 
In  Ireland,  the  total  nnmber  of  schools  re- 
ported in  1860  was  S,706,  of  scholars  283,890, 
and  of  teachers  21,802. — In  France  tiie  Sun- 
day school  has  never  prospered.  Some  of  the 
Protestant  chnrdies  nave  schools,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  deaconesses  of  Strasbourg  and 
Paris  have  been  exerted  with  considerable  sae- 
oess  for  their  organization ;  but,  except  for  the 
secular  instruction  of  artisans  and  others  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  study  daring  the  weel^ 
there  are  few  or  none  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  Oatholio  chnrches.  In  Germany  and 
the  Scandinavian  conntries,  under  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  Dr.  Wichem  and  the  members  of  the 
inner  mission,  they  have  within  a  few  years 
past  been  extensively  established.  Italy,  though 
claiming  in  the  person  of  Borromeo  to  have 
been  the  original  home  of  the  institution,  has 
very  few  Sunday  schools,  and  those  few  mainly 
in  Sardinia  or  the  states  which  have  been  long- 
est annexed  to  it. 

SUNDERBUITDS,  a  marshy  tract  of  Brit- 
ish India,  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  stretohing 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Gange^ 
between  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  delta,  from  the  river  Hoogly  to 
the  island  of  Babanabad,  168  m.,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  76  m. ;  area,  6,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  very 
small.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict is  cut  up  into  innumerable  islands  by  riv- 
ers and  creeks,  many  of  them  navigable  for 
vesselsof  condaerable  size.  The  woods  swarm 
with  tigers  and  other  tropical  animals.  Salt 
is  mann&otnred  fh>m  the  sea  water  to  a  sufB- 
oient  extent  to  sapply  the  demand  of  the  lower 
provinces  of  Ben;^. 

SUNDERLAND,  a  seaport  town  and  parlia- 
mentary boroogh  of  Durham,  England,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wear  in  the  North  sea, 
12  m.  N.  E.  teom  the  dty  of  Durham  and  268 
m.  N.  by  W.  from  London;  pop.  in  1861,  80,- 
824.  The  parliamentary  borough  indndes  the 
townships  of  Sunderland,  Bishop  Wearmonth, 
Bishop  Wearmonth  Pans,  Monk  Wearmonth, 
and  Monk  Wearmouth  Shore.  The  Wear  passes 
throngh  the  borough,  and  is  crossed  by  an 
iron  bridge,  high  enough  for  large  sailing  ves- 
sels to  pass  underneath,  which  connects  Monk 
Wearmonth  with  the  S.  side  of  the  river. 
The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  is  protected  by  piers  at  the  sides  ex- 
tending into  the  sea,  that  on  the  N.  being  1,000 
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feet  and  that  on  theS.  l,800feet  inlength.  The 
docks  upon  the  8.  side  of  the  riyer  hare  an  in- 
dependent entrance  to  the  sea.  Ship  building 
is  extensively  carried  on,  amonntinff  in  seasons 
of  ordinary  prosperity  to  60,000  or  70,000  tons. 
On  Jan.  1,  1860,  1,004  vessels  of  232,261  tons 
belonged  to  the  port.  In  1869  there  were  oleaiv 
ed  from  Sunderland  10,T86  vessels,  tonnage 
1,712,928 ;  and  during  the  same  year  2,638,282 
tons  of  coal  were  exported.  The  chief  manu- 
factures consist  of  earthenware  and  glass,  an- 
chors, chains,  canvas,  and  all  kinds  c^  articles 
required  for  fitting  out  vessels.  Nearly  7,000 
tons  of  window  glass  and  28,000,000  glass  bot- 
tles are  annually  manufactured.  Sunderland 
has  4  railway  termini  which  connect  with  dif- 
ferent lines,  and  afford  facilities  for  interconrse 
with  all  parts  of  Qreat  Britain.  The  borongh 
returns  2  members  to  parliament. 

SUNDERLAND,  Robbbt  Spenokb,  second 
earl  of,  an  English  statesman,  bom  about  1641, 
died  at  Althorp,  Sept.  28,  1702.  After  serv- 
ing as  ambassador  to  Spain  and  France,  he  be- 
came in  1679  secretary  of  state,  and  engaged 
in  political  intrigues,  at  first  opposing  and  af- 
terward favoring  the  exclusion  biU.  In  1681 
he  went  out  of  ofSoe,  but  was  recalled  in 
1682,  and  exercised  a  controlling  inflnence  in 
the  administration  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  Under  James  II.  he  re- 
tained his  place  as  secretary,  in  1686  was  made 
president  of  the  council  in  addition,  and  in 
1687  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  much  to  the 
delight  of  King  James.  Seeing,  however,  the 
signs  of  a  coming  revolution,  he  carried  on  a 
secret  intrigue  with  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and 
in  Oct.  1688,  he  was  dismissed  by  James.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Sunder- 
land went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  but  was  released  by  order  of  WU- 
liam.  He  then  went  to  Amsterdam,  again 
tamed  Protestant,  and  after  a  short  residence 
at  Utrecht  returned  to  Eng^d,  although  ex- 
cluded in  the  act  of  indemnity.  For  some 
months  he  led  a  sednded  life,  but  was  thence- 
forth constantly  employed  by  William  HI.,  al- 
though at  first  holdmg  no  office.  On  April  19, 
1697,  he  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain,  but  on 
Dec.  25  followmg  suddenly  resigned,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Aldiorp.  During 
a  large  portion  of  his  life  Sunderland's  income 
from  nis  various  offices,  from  bribery,  and  from 
the  selling  of  places,  was  enormous.  He  never 
made  any  pubUc  speeches,  his  ascendency  being 
due  to  his  insinuating  manners  and  cnnning. — 
Oharles  Spenoeb,  third  earl  of,  an  English 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1674, 
died  April  19,  1722.  Professing  republican 
principles,  he  entered  the  house  of  commons  in 
1696  as  member  for  Tiverton,  and  occupied 
that  position  in  the  8  succeeding  parliaments. 
In  1706  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary,  and  in  1707  be- 
came secretary  of  state,  from  which  post  he  was 
dismissed  in  1710.  He  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  whig  party,  and  on  the  acces- 


sion of  George  I.  he  was  made  lord  lieutenaat 
of  Ireland,  in  1716  lord  privy  seal,  and  in  April, 
1717,  secretary  of  state.  In  1720  he  iatro- 
dnced  Walpole  and  Townshend  into  the  c(l>i- 
net.  On  the  investigation  of  the  matters  con- 
nected with  the  South  sea  scheme  by  the  home 
of  conmions,  Sunderland  was  implicated  in 
the  criminal  transactions  charged  upon  the  di- 
rectors ;  through  the  influence  of  Walpole  he 
was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  238  to  172,  but  vas 
obliged  to  give  up  office.  He  still,  however, 
had  great  influence  with  the  king,  and  dnr- 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  busily  en- 
g^sifed  in  intrigues  to  effect  the  downfall  of 
Walpole.  By  nis  marriage  with  the  second 
daughter  of  the  great  duke  he  became  pro- 
genitor of  the  present  house  of  Marlborough, 
their  son  succeeding  as  second  duke.  His  mag- 
nificent library  is  preserved  at  Blenheim. 

SUNFLOWER,  the  common  name  of  a  pop- 
ular annual  originating  in  South  America,  but 
long  known  in  cultivation.    The  same  name  is 
applied  to  several  other  species  having  peren- 
nial roots,  and  found  indigenons  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.      Stractnrally  considered,  the 
blossoms  of  the  sunflower  are  series  of  many 
florets  inserted  upon  a  slightly  convex  recepti- 
cle  or  disk,  the  outer  series  only  having  liga- 
late,  petal-like,  expanded  segments,  by  which 
arrangement  the  flower  heads  assume  a  stellv 
appearance  of  great  size.    In  the  annual  nm- 
flower  (helianthu*  annuu*,  Xinn.)  the  terminal 
flower  head  is  sometimes  very  large  and  broad, 
and  presents  a  bold  and  showy  character,  coiT»- 
epondent  to  the  stout,  strong,  branching  stem, 
and  the  coarse,  cordate,  8-nerved  leaves.  Vm- 
ally  the  color  of  the  florets  is  a  deep  orsngt 
yellow,  though  sometimes  it  is  of  a  0easiii| 
pale  sulphur  tint.    When  the  entire  surface  d 
the  disk  is  covered  with  lignlate  florets,  the 
variety  is  called  double  by  gardeners.   The  an- 
nual sunflower  is  only  partially  admitted  into 
flower  gardens,  unless  where  some  particu- 
lar effect  is  needed  by  planting  it  in  masses  for 
a  background  or  in  isolated  clumps.    It  has 
been  however  strongly  reconuuended  as  a  field 
crop  to  be  employed  for  economical  purpoM. 
The  soil  most  proper  for  its  growth  is  of  a  lij^t 
friable  nature,  abounding  in  alkali;  but  it  is 
considered  as  peculiarly  exhaustive,  and  in 
analyses  of  its  leaves  and- stems  large  propo^ 
tions  of  potash  are  found.    The  seeds  (acheM) 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  oil  fit  for  burning  in 
lamps,  and  nearly  as  good  as  olive  oil  for  do- 
mestic uses  or  for  the  manufacture  of  boss. 
Metd  and  bread  are  said  to  be  made  of  them  m 
Portugal ;  and  they  are  roasted  as  a  substitate 
for  coffee.    They  are  likewise  eagerly  sought 
for  and  eaten  by  several  species  of  birds,  and 
are  recommended  for  the  &ttenijig  of  poultry. 
The  tuberous  sunflower  or  Jerusalem  artiofaoka 
{S.  tvherMu*,  linn.)  has  a  slenderer  stem,  which 
is  round  and  hairy,  and  its  leaves  are  rough, 
long,  tapering  at  base  into  narrow,  wedge- 
shaped  petioles;  the  flower  heads  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  achenes  rather  compressed,  4-Bided, 
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and  wedge -ah»ped.  (See  AsncHOXX.)  A  dwarf 
perennial  species  (H.  multi/lorui),  with  oordate- 
ovate,  S-nerved  leaves,  has  been  long  in  cnlti- 
Tation  in  the  flower  garden,  and  serves  as  a 
eonapioaons  object  in  the  hotter  and  drier  enm- 
nwr  months,  tne  doable  variety  being  mostly' 
Men.  The  roots  reqnire  only  a  slight  protec- 
tion in  winter.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  North  America,  but  later  investiga- 
tions have  thrown  doubt  upon  the  statement. 
The  number  of  species  indigenous  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  Torrey  and  Gray,  is  about 
40,  and  these  are  geographically  distributed 
from  the  Atlantic  states  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
On  the  western  prairies  the  annual  growth  of 
Items  of  some  species  attuns  to  the  hei^t  of  16 
feet.  The  sunflowers  are  usually  to  be  found 
in  dry  soils,  in  woods  and  on  rocky  places,  from 
Kew  England  and  New  York  westward ;  and 
91  species  are  cited  by  Chapman  as  distributed 
throughout  the  southern  states. 

SUNFLOWER,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  MiasisBippi, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Yazoo  and  intersected  by 
A«  Sunflower  river;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  6,019,  of  whom  8,917  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  level  and  swampy,  and  the  soil 
bigUy  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were 
18,390  budiels  of  Indian  com  and  1,900  bales 
of  cotton.    The  Yazoo  river  is  navigable  for 
■teamboats  during  most  of  the  year.    Capital, 
MoNutt 
SUNNA,  and  SnxioTES.    See  Soonna. 
SUNSTROKE.    In  warm  climates,  exposure 
to  intense  heat,  particularly  while  the  body  is 
ahaosted  by  labor,  marching,  &c.,  is  a  fertile 
Boaree  of  disease  and  death.    In  severe  oases 
the  person  falls  insensible;   he  is  unable  to 
apeak  or  to  swallow ;  the  countenance  is  com- 
monly dark-colored  and  ii^ected,  the  breathing 
dow  and  labored,  the  pulse  slow  or  very  small 
and  frequent.    Death  may  occur  at  the  end  of 
a  few  honrs.    When  the  patient  recovers,  he 
oft«n  renuuns  for  a  long  time  feeble,  and  suffers 
from  headache,  confusion  of  thought,  and  loss 
of  memory.    When  death  takes  place,  post- 
mortem examination  shows  great  congestion  of 
the  brain,  lungs,  and  heart. — ^It  was  formerly 
eutomary  to  bleed  freely  in  cases  of  sunstroke, 
hot  the  reanlts  of  the  practice  were  by  no  means 
satisfactory.    Some  years  ago  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  all  the  cases  t>f  sunstroke  brought  into 
the  New  York  hospital,  that  had  been  bled, 
proved  fatal.    Cold  applications  to  the  head, 
Metions  to  the  limbs,  a  mustard  plaster  to  the 
epigastrinm,  and,  when  the  patient  can  swal- 
low, the  internal  administration  of  stimulants, 
is  lae  treatment  that  affords  the  most  satisfao- 
tory  results.' 
SUNSTROKE,  Insiatt.    See  Oalkhtubb. 
SUPERCARGO,  a  person  who  accompanies 
a  cargo  shipped  to  a  foreign  port,  and  is  in- 
tnated  with  the  sale  of  it  there,  either  as  spe- 
cify directed  or  to  the  best  advantage,  and  with 
tile  investment  of  its  proceeds  in  a  proper  cargo 
tor  the  home  or  other  market.    As  the  snper- 
argoi'B  authority  properly  concerns  the  cargo, 
xoh.  xr.— 18 


it  K  ordinarily  dormant  during  the  voyage,  and 
is  called  into  exercise  by  arrival  at  the  foreign 
port ;  and  though  for  the  sake  of  the  cargo  and 
a  market  the  supercargo  may  sometimes  have 
the  authority  to  determine  the  destination  of 
the  ship,  yet  he  has  none  to  interfere  in  the 
navigation  of  her,  or  in  any  respect  to  usurp 
the  ofiBoe  and  functions  of  the  master.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  a  supercargo  are  not  very 
speciflceJly  regulated  by  law  or  usage,  but  ore 
determined  in  every  instance  by  the  express 
instructions  of  the  shipper  where  such  instruc- 
tions are  given,  as  they  usually  are.  The  su- 
percargo is  simply  an  agent,  and  is  limited  like 
other  agents  to  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
his  principal.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other 
agents,  ship  masters  for  example,  by  construc- 
tion of  the  laV  new  authority  is  conferred  upon 
the  supercargo  by  the  existence  and  force  of 
necessity ;  and  it  has  been  expressly  held  that 
if  by  any  sudden  emergency  it  becomes  impos- 
sible for  the  supercargo  to  comply  with  the 
precise  tenor  of  nis  instructions,  or  if  a  liters 
execution  of  them  would  defeat  the  objects  of 
the  shipper  and  amount  to  a  sacrifice  of  his  in- 
terests. It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  tho  super- 
"bargo  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  the  shipper;  and 
his  acts  done  bona,  fde  and  with  a  reasonable 
discretion,  in  snoh  an  exigency,  are  binding 
upon  the  latter.  A  supercargo,  like  a  master 
or  foreign  &ctor,  generally  buys  and  sells  in 
his  own  name.  To  oases  of  this  sort,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  act  may  be  lawAilly  done  in  the 
sole  name  of  the  agent,  the  law  seems  to  apply 
the  same  doctrine,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  principal,  as  to  cases  of  an  authority  coupled 
with  an  interest ;  namely,  that  the  authority  is 
not  extinguished  by  the  principal's  death,  but 
may  still  be  validly  executed  in  the  name  of 
the  agent ;  so  that  the  acts  of  the  supercargo  in 
a  foreign  port,  even  after  the  death  of  the  own- 
er of  &e  cargo,  and  while  that  event  was  un- 
known to  him,  are  binding  upon  all  parties. 

SUPERIOR,  Lake  (Fr.  SapMeuT^  npp«r), 
the  uppermost  of  the  N.  W.  lakes  of  North 
America,  and  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water 
on  the  globe.  It  is  included  between  lat.  46° 
80'  and  49°  N.,  and  long.  84°  60'  and  92°  10' 
W.;  greatest  length  firom  £.  to  W.  860  m.; 
greatest  breadth,  across  its  central  portion,  140 
m. ;  area,  82,000  sq.  m.  Its  length  of  coast  is 
about  1,600  m.,  its  mean  depth  about  1,000  feet, 
and  the  level  of  its  surface  above  the  sea  62'r 
feet.  The  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  passes  from  Lake  Huron  up 
the  river  St.  Mary's,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, through  the  centre  of  the  lower  half  of  this 
lake,  to  the  month  of  Pigeon  river  on  the  N. 
shore,  between  Isle  Royale  and  the  Canadian 
coast.  This  island  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
American  side  of  the  boundary  in  compensa- 
tion for  one  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Mary's  river.  The  S.  coast  of  the  lake 
from  the  outlet  to  Montreal  river  belongs  to 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigtn.  From  this 
river  to  the  river  St.  Louis  at  Fond  du  Lac  the 
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coast  belongs  to  Wisoonnn,  and  thenoe  roimd 
to  Pigeon  river  to  Minnesota.  Toward  each 
extremity  the  lake  contracts  in  width,  and  at 
the  lower  end  terminates  in  a  bay  which  falls 
into  the  outlet,  the  St.  Mary's  river,  at  the^ 
two  opposite  headlands  of  Gros  Gap  on  the  N. 
and  Point  Iroqnois  on  the  S.  Thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  at  Lake  Huron  is  about 
60  m.  The  navigation  of  this  river  is  inter- 
rupted 20  m.  below  its  source  at  the  falls  of 
St.  Mary,  or,  as  the  place  is  commonly  called, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Here  the  river  descends  in  a 
succession  of  rapids  extending  f  of  a  mile  f^om 
18  to  21  feet,  the  fall  varying  with  the  stage 
of  the  water  in  Lake  Superior.  Birch  canoes 
run  these  rapids  safely,  though  they  appear 
taW  of  rocks;  they  have  also  been  run  by  one 
sailing  vessel,  and  a  sail  boat  has  ascended 
thera  before  a  strong  wind.  A  ship  canal  has 
been  constructed  put  the  falls  by  the  U.  S. 
government,  so  that  now  the  lake  is  accessible 
to  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  only 
through  the  outlet  that  Lake  Superior  has  been 
reached  by  any  ordinary  mode  of  travel,  and 
while  the  territory  belonged  to  the  Indians  the 
fiir  companies  had  exclusive  control  of  this 
means  of  access.  It  is  only  v^ry  recently  that 
communication  has  been  opened  by  roads  from 
Fond  du  Lao  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the 
forks  of  the  Ontonagon,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
lake,  into  the  settled  portions  of  Wisconsin. 
The  latter  road  pursues  a  S.  course  to  Lao 
Yienx  Desert,  and  then  branches,  one  route 
turning  K  toward  Green  bay,  and  the  other 
following  the  course  of  the  streams  that  lead 
into  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  settlements  are 
separated  by  about  100  miles  of  poor  lands  with 
no  productions  of  interest  excepting  pine  tim- 
ber. The  region  abounds  with  small  lakes, 
and  large  districts  are  said  to  be  covered  with 
bowlders  of  great  size,  and  so  numerous  that 
there  is  no  soil  and  no  vegetable  growth.  Un- 
til the  opening  of  these  roads,  during  the  long 
winter  from  December  to  May,  the  region  was 
entirely  shut  out  except  to  the  mail  carriers  and 
occasional  travellers,  who  were  able  to  make  on 
snow  shoes  the  journey  of  a  week  through  the 
wilderness  that  separates  the  lake  from  f£e  set- 
tlements on  Green  bay. — Thus  remote  and  iso- 
lated, the  great  lake  continued  almost  unknown 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Even 
the  settlements  of  the  Indians  upon  its  shores 
were  unimportant,  except  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
where  they  procured  abundance  of  white  fish, 
trout,  &c.,  and  at  La  Pointe,  a  pleasant  island 
near  the  upper  extremity.  They  often  traversed 
its  waters,  however,  in  their  hunting,  fishing, 
and  warlike  excursions,  keeping  near  the  shores 
in  their  frail  bark  canoes.  The  early  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries visited  them  in  these  haunts,  and  the 
French  toyageun  and  fur  traders  were  early 
acquainted  with  the  lake,  as  they  made  it  a 
part  of  their  great  route  to  the  more  distant 
trading  posts  of  the  north-west.  (See  Fub.) 
The  earliest  mention  made  of  the  lake  is  in  the 
account  of  the  expedition  of  the  two  missiona- 


ries, Charles  Baymbanlt  and  Isaac  Jognes,  who, 
on  Sept.  7,  1641,  left  their  mission  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  of  Pentangnishene  (in  Georgian  bay) 
and  passed  up  in  a  birch  canoe  to  Banlt  Ste. 
Marie.  There  they  found  a  village  of  2,000 
Chippewa  Indians,  and  from  them  heard  of  the 
lake  beyond,  which  they  called  Eitchi-gnmmi 
(big  lake),  greater  than  either  of  the  lower 
lakes,  and  reaching  toward  the  west  to  tlie 
country  of  their  dreaded  enemies  the  Sionz, 
and  to  the  great  prairies,  where  roamed  herd) 
of  buffalo  and  deer.  Ben£  Mesnard  passed 
up  into  the  lake  in  1660,  and  spent  the  winter 
on  Point  Eeweenaw  on  the  8.  coast;  and  in 
August  the  next  year  he  was  lost  in  the  woods 
between  the  head  of  Portage  lake  and  Lske 
Superior.  Allouez,  another  missionary,  trav- 
ersed the  lake  in  1666,  and  remained  two 
years,  visiting  its  shores  as  far  as  Fond  du  Lao, 
where  he  learned  from  the  Sioux  of  the  great 
river  Messepi  (Mississippi).  In  1668  a  perma- 
nent mission  was  established  at  Sanlt  Ste.  Usrie 
by  Claude  Dablon  and  Jacques  Marquette ;  and 
in  May,  1671,  at  a  grand  council  assembled  at 
this  place,  at  which  were  present  officers  of  the 
king  of  France,  formal  possession  was  taken  of 
the  country  for  the  French  crown.  In  a  vol- 
ume of  the  Edationt  de  ee  qui  t'atpauideplv 
remarquahU  awe  mitgums  de$  piret  ae  la  ampa- 
gnie  de  Jixut  en  la  NowelU  France,  published  in 
1672,  there  is  a  very  creditable  map  of  the  lake 
for  the  opportunities  there  had  been  of  prepar- 
ing it.  The  occurrence  of  native  copper  in  this 
region  was  noticed  as  early  as  1669-60;  ind 
it  is  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  the  Relation  of 
1669-70.  Charlevoix,  in  his  JBittoire  de  la 
Noutelle  France  (Paris,  1744),  also  makes  men- 
tion of  copper,  and  of  its  being  collected  and 
made  into  chandeliers,  crosses,  and  censers  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  first  Englishman  who 
spent  some  time  at  Lake  Superior  was  a  trader 
named  Alexander  Henry,  who  was  attracted  bf 
the  indications  of  copper  mines  in  the  region, 
and  in  1771  employed  men  to  commence  min- 
ing near  the  forks  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  and 
in  1772  removed  them  to  the  N.  shore  of  the 
lake ;  the  enterprise,  however,  proved  nnsno- 
cessful.  An  account  of  hie  experience  of  16 
years  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  published 
in  a  volume  of  travels  and  adventures  in  1809. 
Gen.  Cass  conducted  an  exploration  thronpi 
the  lake  country  in  1820  for  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  as  mineralogist  and  geol- 
ogist, published  his  observations  in  a  woit 
entitled  "Narrative  Journal  of  Travels"  (Alba- 
ny, 1821).  M^or  Long,  in  returning  from  his 
western  expedition  of  1819-20,  passed  along 
the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  Uie  region 
is  noticed  in  the  report  by  W.  H.  Keating 
(Philadelphia,  1824).  The  United  States  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  territory  lying  S.  of  fte 
E.  portion  of  the  lake  by  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians in  1836-'7,  and  of  the  remainder  as  far  op 
as  Montreal  river  in  1842-'3 ;  and  immediately 
afterward  surveys  and  geological  explorations 
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were  undertaken  by  the  general  government 
and  the  state  of  Michigan,  followed  by  a  mul- 
titade  of  prirate  and  company  enterprises  set 
on  foot  tcoia  the  eastern  and  western  states 
with  the  view  of  seonring  the  best  of  the  cop- 
per mines.    For  an  account  of  the  resources  of 
this  region  in  the  useful  metals,  see  Ooppeb 
ICiKES,  Tol.  v.  p.  685 ;  Ibon,  vol.  iz.  p.  694 ;  and 
ham  KuTUFAcrnBS,  p.  609.    Other  matters  of 
iatereat  relating  to  the  lake  are  alluded  to  in 
Ftk,  toI.  viiL  p.  20. — ^Lake  Superior  is  supplied 
by  the  dr»nage    of   an    extensive    territory 
through  a  multitude  of  rivers,  none  however 
of  iargo  size.    High  lands  in  general  lie  near 
the  coast,  the  long  slopes  from  which  are  di- 
rected away  fh>m  the  lake  and  the  short  slopes 
towtffd  it.    The  n^id  fall  prevents  the  naviga- 
tion even  by  oanoes  of  most  of  these  streams, 
but  provides  excellent  water  power,  which  is 
almost  everywhere  available.     At  the  head 
of  the  lake  the  St.  Louis  enters  from  the 
K.,  where  its  waters,  navigable  only  by  light 
canoes,  interlock  with  those  of  the  Mississippi 
and  with  those  that  flow  into  the  Lake  of  the 
"Woods.    Montreal  river,  which  divides  Wiscon- 
rin  from  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  is 
navigable  by  canoes  only  in  the  places  between 
its  numerous  falls.    The  Ontonagon,  the  most 
important  of  the  rivers,  is  entered  by  the  res- 
eds  that  navigate  the  lake,  and  is  ascended  by 
flat  boats  up  to  the  range  of  the  trap  hills  that 
contain  the  copper  mines,  20  m.  above  its  month. 
This  river  with  ita  branches  drains  an  area  of 
about  1,800  aq.  m.    Its  E.  branch  heads  near  a 
branch  of  the  next  largest  river,  the  Sturgeon, 
'which  flows  into  Portage  lake  at  the  base  of 
Keweenaw  point.  This  small  lake,  which  almost 
cuts  throogh  the  point,  is  by  improvements  at 
its  ontlet  rendered  navigable  for  the  lake  boats, 
and  they  pass  up  close  to  the  important  mines 
worked  npon  its  banks.    The  rivers  on  the  K. 
side  flow  through  a  rough  granitic  country, 
and  are  interrupted  by  numerous  falls,  many 
of  which  are  highly  picturesque.     The  coast 
of  the  lake  is  for  the  most  part  rooky,  and  on 
tiie  N.  side  is  much  indented  by  deep  bays  snr- 
romided  with  high  rocky  cliffs,  back  of  which 
the  country  soon  rises  in  bleak  and  dreary 
noontains.      Numerous  islands  are  scattered 
•boot  this  portion  of  the  coast,  and  many  of 
tiiem  rise  precipitously  to  great  heights  direct- 
ly np  from  the  deep  water.     Some  present 
castellated  walls  of  basalt,  and  some  rise  in 
granitic  peaks  to  various  elevations  up  to  1,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.    Nowhere 
upon  our  inland  waters  is  the  scenery  so  bold 
and  grand  as  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  irregularities  of  the  coast  with  the  general 
depth  of  water  here  afford  numerous  good  har- 
bors, which  however  in  this  unfrequented  re- 
gioa  are  as  yet  of  little  service,  while  on  the 
opfKMite  coast  snch  places  of  refuge  are  much 
wanted. — The  largest  island  in  the  lake  is  Isle 
Jtojuie,  20  m.  from  the  N.  shore  and  45  m. 
tmu  Keweenaw  point.    It  extends  N.  E.  and 
&.  W.  45  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  8  m.,  and  is 


made  up  of  parallel  ridges  of  amygdaloidal  trap, 
greenstone,  and  sandstone,  following  the  same 
course  with  the  island,  and  at  the  K.  E.  extrem- 
ity running  out  in  long  fingers  into  the  lake.  The 
harbors  on  the  sides  are  elongated  inlets,  doe 
to  the  same  geological  structure ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  those  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Keweenaw  point.  The  determination  of  the 
coast  lines  by  the  wearing  action  of  the  waters 
upon  rocks  of  different  degrees  of  hardness  is 
remarkably  exemplified  everywhere  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  great  waves,  . 
often  heavily  charged  with  ice  and  driven  by 
the  terrific  storms  of  this  northern  region,  bat- 
ter with  tremendous  force  the  hardest  rocks, 
and  in  the  long  succession  -of  ages  scoop  out 
the  softer  strata,  following  them  up  the  narrow 
lines  of  their  bedding,  or  excavating  them  from 
their  more  irregular  repositories,  leaving  the 
high  cliffs  worn  into  strange  forms  suggestive 
of  rude  architectural  resemblances,  and  honey- 
combed with  caves,  into  which  when  the  lake 
is  still  boats  may  enter.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  precipitous  walls  of  red  sandstone  on  the 
S.  coast,  famous  in  all  the  earlier  accounts  of 
the  lake  as  the  "  Pictored  Bocks."  They  stand 
opposite  the  (peatest  width  of  the  lake  and  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  force  of  the  heavy  storms 
from  the  north.  The  effect  of  the  waves  upon 
them  is  not  only  seen  in  their  irregular  shapes, 
but  the  sand  derived  from  their  disintegration 
is  swept  down  the  coast  below  and  raised  by 
the  winds  into  long  lines  of  sandy  cliffs.  At 
the  place  called  the  Grand  Sable  these  are  from 
100  to  800  feet  high,  and  the  region  around 
consists  of  hills  of  drifting  sand.  Similar  ex- 
posures of  red  sandstone  with  sandy  beaches 
and  cliffs  in  their  vicinity  form  portions  of  the 
coast  above  Keweebaw  point.  The  point ^tself 
is  formed  of  ridges  of  amygdaloidal  trap,  green- 
stone, and  sandstone,  like  those  of  Isle  Boyale, 
which  toward  the  S.  W.  gradually  recede  from 
the  coast.  At  the  Porcupine  mountains,  20  m. 
above  the  Ontonagon  river,  the  same  forma- 
tions again  appear  in  bold  hills  rising  near  the 
lake  to  more  than  1,000  feet  in  height,  and 
other  groups  of  the  same  rocks  continue  to  be 
met  with  in  proceeding  to  Fond  du  Lao.  The 
stnught  line  of  coast  thence  to  Pigeon  river, 
running  with  the  course  of  the  stratification,  is 
composed  of  metamorphic  slates  and  sand- 
stones with  interstratified  traps  and  porphy- 
ries. Dikes  of  greenstone  frequently  out  across 
the  strata ;  and  comparatively  recent  deposits 
of  red  clay,  marl,  and  drift  occasionally  inter- 
rupt the  superficial  continuity  of  the  older  for- 
mations. The  argillaceous  slates,  hornblende,  * 
and  granitic  rocks  that  form  the  hills  back  from 
the  shore  come  out  to  the  lake,  and  make  up 
the  mountainous  ooast  about  Thunder  bay  and 
Neepigon  bay  on  the  extreme  N.  of  the  lake. 
Veins  of  copper  ores  are  frequent  among  the 
rocky  islands  of  this  vicinity,  and  on  one  known 
as  Prince's  island  the  ores  were  found  to  be 
highly  argentiferous.  No  mines,  however,  are 
now  worked  on  the  N.  shore.    Farther  easti 
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the  roeka  on  this  side  are  more  of  grsnitio 
character.  Headlands  of  granite  and  basalt 
are  met  with  on  the  S.  coast  also  between  the 
Pictured  Rocks  and  Keweenaw  bay.  Michi- 
picoten  island,  belonging  to  Canada,  is  of 
greenstone,  and  contains  native  copper  and  sil- 
yer ;  but  the  attempts  to  work  the  mines  have 
'not  been  saccessfnl.  The  island  is  18  m.  long, 
and  the  hills  upon  it  rise  to  the  height  of  800 
feet.  Of  the  islands  on  the  S.  side,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  Grand  island,  just  above  the 
Pictured  Bocks,  a  fertile  tract  of  land  covered 
with  sugar  maples,  birch,  and  other  hard 
woods,  and  now  portly  under  cultivation ;  it 
makes  a  fine  harbor  on  its  S.  side.  Between 
it  and  Keweenaw  point,  and  hardly  within  sight 
of  land,  is  a  remarkable  rock  of  metamorphosed 
sandstone,  standing  about  4  feet  above  tne  wa- 
ter, and  occupying  a  space  of  about  60  by  20 
feet.  Dangerous  shoals  extend  from  it  N.  N. 
E.  and  N.  N.  W.  in  parallel  ridges  with  deep 
intervening  hollows.  Near  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake  is  the  group  of  islands  call- 
ed the  Apostles,  upon  tiie  largest  of  which, 
Madeleine  island,  is  the  old  Indian  settlement 
and  trading  post  of  La  Pointe.  Near  it  on 
the  mainUmd  is  the  new  settlement  of  Bay- 
field, and  above  at  Fond  du  Lac  the  new  town 
of  Superior.  The  other  settlements  of  impor- 
tance are  those  on  the  range  of  the  copper  and 
iron  mines,  and  at  their  outlets  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ontonagon,  Eagle  Biver,  Eagle  Harbor, 
and  Oopper  Harbor  on  Keweenaw  point,  and 
the  town  of  Marquette  above  Grand  island. 
A  considerable  population  is  supported  on  the 
shores  of  Portage  lake,  where  several  very  rich 
copper  mines  are  worked  in  tlje  trap  range 
which  crosses  this  lake.  At  the  head  of  Ke- 
weenaw bay  is  an  old  Indian  settlement  and 
mission  called  L'Anse ;  and  on  Thunder  bay 
was  formerly  another  at  the  Canadian  trading 
post  called  Port  William,  on  the  route  by  the 
Kaministiquia  river  to  the  more  remote  posts 
to  theN.  W. — The  country  immediately  border- 
ing Lake  Superior  is  for  the  most  part  either 
too  sandy  or  too  rooky  for  fertility ;  but  a  few 
miles  back  on  the  S.  coast,  especially  on  the 
trap  ranges,  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  sup- 
ports fine  forests  of  hard  maple,  birch,  red  oak, 
ash,  hemlock,  and  in  the  lower  grounds  white 
cedar,  spruce,  tamarao,  &c.  "White  pine  is 
scattered  through  the  woods  everywhere,  and 
is  very  abundant  about  the  heads  of  most  of 
the  rivers.  On  the  N.  shore  the  forest  g^wth 
is  of  the  inferior  sorts  of  wood,  and  the  trees 
are  mostly  stunted.  On  the  islands  the  birches, 
poplars,  spruce,  fir,  and  cedars  run  up  in  long 
Blender  poles,  and  the  rocks  are  often  covered 
deep  with  moss,  making  the  travelling  over 
them  dangerous  from  the  hidden  cavities.  Mul- 
titudes of  bushes  spring  up  where  the  wooded 
]iillsides  have  been  burned  over,  and  the  most 
abundant  everywhere  among  them  is  the  wild 
raspberry.  Its  fine  fruit  may  sometimes  be 
gathered  on  the  N.  shore,  together  with  wild 
ooirants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  whortle- 


berries, blueberries,  mountain  cranberries,  wild 
cherries,  and  other  fruits,  all  ripening  toge^er 
in  the  short  summer  of  this  high  northern  lat- 
itude.   The  crops  that  thrive  best  upon  the 
farms  about  the  mines  are  potatoes,  turnips, 
bay,  and  oats.    The  natural  meadows  aboat 
the  small  lakes  and  others  produced  by  old 
beaver  dams  make  excellent  pasturage  as  well 
as  mowing,  and  cattle  find  good  grazing  alao 
during  the  summer  by  ranging  Siroagh  tlie 
woods.    Com  does  not  mature,  but  mwt  gar- 
den vegetables,  as  cabbages,  beans,  peas,  beets, 
carrots,   cucumbers,  &c.,  thrive   luxuriantly. 
Though  the  summers  are  short,  the  days  ire 
long,  and  vegetation  under  the  continued  sun- 
light comes  forward  with  surprising  rapidity. 
The  deep  covering  of  snow,  which  lasts  ahnost 
from  the  first  fall  to  the  opening  of  spring, 
keeps  the  ground  warm  and  mellow,  in  excel- 
lent order  for  the  next  crop.    It  rarely  freezes 
under  this  protection,  and  potatoes  often  renew 
themselves  without  replanting ;  they  have  been 
found  growing  as  if  wild  in  a  swamp  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ontonagon,  in  land  that  could  not 
have  been  planted  for  10  years  or  more.  There 
are  few  good  roads  through  the  country,  the 
travelling  in  the  summer  being  chiefly  by  wa- 
ter; in  the  winter  the  nnderbrush  is  mostly 
covered  by  the  snow,  and  as  this  falls  nearly 
every  day  and  freezes  every  night,  a  hard  cm^ 
is  found  almost  everywhere  upon  which  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  snow  shoes  pass  easily 
through  the  woods  in    any  direction.     The 
country  contains  little  game  ;  deer  are  scaree, 
and  the  animals  hunted  for  their  fnrs,  as  the 
beaver,  otter,  marten,  and  silver  fox,  have  been 
almost  exterminated.    Wolves  are  rarely  en- 
countered, and  the  largest  animal  often  met 
with  is  the  porcupine.    Partridges  are  abun- 
dant, wild  pigeons  also  in  some  seasons,  and 
ducks  upon  the  rivers.  The  lake  containsmany 
varieties  of  excellent  fish,  some  of  which,  as 
the  white  fish,  are  better  than  some  kinds  foond 
in  the  lower  lakes.    Lake  trout  are  caught  of 
large  sizes,  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  rarer 
risuwit  and  muscalonge.     Suckers  are  abun- 
dant, and  brook  trout  are  common  in  nearly 
all  the  rivers  and  brooks. — The  mineral  pro-  ^ 
duotions  of  the  lake  have  been  stated  in  the 
articles  Coppkb  Minbb  and  Ibon  llxsurA.cnnnit, 
already  referred  to,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
volumes  containing  those  titles  were  printed. 
The  statistics  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1861 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables  from  the 
circulars  of  Messrs.  Dupee,  Beck,  and  Sayles 
of  Boston : 


Inn. 
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pri» 
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ToUl    prodBotlon   of  Ingot 
copper  to  cinm  of  185T. . . 

18,«M 
8,000 
4,«)0 
«,000 
7,400 

teoo 

Urn  4 

4«0 
4M 
480 

1^^ 
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"           I860 

ifiuim 

"           1861 

t!mim 
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40,054 
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Tb«  prodnction  of  the  several  mines  for  the 
laat  S  years  in  rongh  copper  as  shipped  was  as 
foDowa,  the  weights  of  the  harrels  being  de- 
daoted,  and  the  results  given  in  tons  of  8,000 
Iba.  and  tenths : 


IIU. 

IBtO. 

IMl. 

Antgdalold,  Ute  ConseetieDt. . . 
Ccaml 

ITU 

M 

5M.0 

8W.4 

«.a 

"b.7 

T8.8 

82.0 

1,1SL5 

4.0 

re.« 

7.8 

6.S 

8S8.0 
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81.8 

l,8ST.O 

(8.0 
1(8.0 

duk 

OoQMetteiit 

iwbsiTer.l!!!!!"!^".!!!!!! 
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GwdnCttT 

10.8 

n^h  Am.,lf.. 

88.9* 

loKb-Vat 

(2.8 

nciU 

40.9 

FIMbaif  ud  BoitoD 

],498.5 

•  ■•  •«  ■• 

** 

Total 

1,9108 

M1.8 
.» 

tst.* 

886L0 

i,»ia8 

°S40 

4S&8 

297.0 

7.8 

7&0 

l^S 
SM.0 

2,1SU 
4.9 

Aftnr  and  Boftoa 

fiCt^mglMi 

uhft^TT:;;:.;:."::;...:. ; 

728.0 

riuuh 

8SB0 

lUHtk 

MO 

Hnni 

1000 

Utsati 

FmMe 

1,129.0 
42.0 

rMH* .-. 

^. ::::.:;..::::: 

1,7»L4 

Tttal 

I,S8&1 

188.4 
UiS 
&0 
«T.O 

".I 

its 

1,«B8.« 

8S8.2 

0.8 

HO 

89.4 

«r.8 

S4T.0 
LT 
«.4 

8,0«4.« 

28.7 
4.8 

41.9 

"7.9 

8,188.4 
727.8 
88.4 

22.0 

(02.7 

14,0 

4,70a( 

Umtm 

Bakemlaa 

7.8 

KfcnraMi  Mntf 

TOO 

Htal8»««lil»er 

HaaUua 

1.0 

Kimltoi 

114 

Hm 

JUamta 

l,8S0i4 
948.0 

XtUoul 

Htbnak* 

78 

Hotwfc*.. ;     . 

(Mna 

97 

i^v::;":  :  :        : 

■«Ttki4 

4(90 

8»»««i«r...:;:::;::. ;....:;.;.: 

897 

5Ee!!;::..:::::.:::.::::.."; 

8.2 

Tktal 

tjmA 

8,ua7 

20lS 
7.8 

8,47(17 

Ftmaiu  monnUtBi 

laaifaTiaiMt 

* 

"  • 

(,041.0 

8,8112 

10,887.2 

The  annual  shipmeats  of  roagh  copper,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  statements  made  to  the  Michi- 
gan legisiatore,  have  been  as  follows: 
iiB,n«. yioo 


l^tOH, 

1SI7,  - 

IMS,  •» 

Km,  > 

vot,  " 

]»i.  •• 
laa; 


29 
289 

M( 
753 
(40 

872 
887 


1838,  toni 1^ 

1854,  "  aloo 

198!!,  «     8,IM 

1858,  "    6,728 

18S7,  »    «^T» 

1958,  »    6^898 

1830,  •    7,946 

1880,  "    »,M0 


The  shipmenta  of  iron  ores  fk'om  the  lake  have 
bemi  as  fiolloirs,  commencing  in  1655 
jw.«r« i^T 

jW.    * 11,S07 

;w,    "  2«,184 

ft.  • ao,a27 


1868,  tow 80,000 

18801    "    150,288 

18(1,    "    60,000 


la  IMl  only^  abont  8,000  tons  were  shipped 
aftw  the  middle  of  September,  all  the  vessels 
having  been  withdrawn  to  go  into  the  grain 
^»de.    The  prodnction  of  pig  iron  in  1858  was 

^fnm  trfbnton.  The mln*  now Mongi  to  the  Pltta- 
•■B  mt  Bortoa  eompon^. 


2,000  tons;  in  1859,  6,000;  and  in  1860,  6,500. 
In  1861  there  were  6,289  tons  shipped,  and  the 
prodnct,  it  is  thought,  was  larger  than  in  1860. 
The  average  value  of  the  ore  delivered  on  the 
docks  ready  for  shipment  is  abont  $8  per  ton 
gross,  and  of  pig  iron  about  $22.60  per  ton. 

8UQUAMI8H,  a  new  W.  co.  of  Washington 
territory,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Sawamish  river;  area,  600  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  162. 

8URAT,  a  walled  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Gnzerat,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Tuptee,  20  m.  from  its  month  in  the 
gulf  of  Oambay,  and  160  m.  K.  from  Bombay ; 
pop.  160,000.  There  is  an  English  church,  sev- 
eral handsome  mosques  and  temples,  numer- 
ous Hindoo  and  other  schools,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary institution,  called  the  Banian  hospitsJ, 
founded  and  richly  endowed  by  the  Jains,  for 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  diseased  animals  of 
all  descriptions. — Surat  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Sanscrit 
poem,  the  Bamaf/ana.  When  the  Mohamme- 
dans ruled  Hindostan  it  was  their  chief  port 
of  embarkation  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  Portuguese  began  to  trade  with  Surat  about 
1661 ;  and  in  1606  the  English  obtained  com- 
mercial privileges  from  the  emperor  Jehanghir. 
In  1612  they  established  a  factory,  and  S  years 
afterward  it  became  their  chief  station  on  the 
W.  coast  of  India,  and  remained  so  till  1686, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Bombay.  In  1796  the 
population  was  estimated  at  600,000,  and  it  had 
then  greatly  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  its  trade.  In  1600  the  British  took  the 
entire  government  from  the  nabob,  allowing 
him  to  retain  his  rank,  and  agreed  to  pay  him 
and  his  heirs  100,000  rupees  ($50,000)  annu- 
ally, and  20  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collection. 

SURETY,  in  law,  a  person  who  binds  him* 
self  to  fulfil,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  en- 
gagement of  the  principal  obligor.  For  those 
oases  in  which  the  surety  expressly  assumes 
the  obligation  technically  known  as  a  guar- 
anty, or  in  other  words  engages  for  the  per- 
formance of  another,  see  the  article  Gitab- 
ANTT.  When  two  parties  join  in  making  a 
promissory  note,  as  matter  of  strict  law,  both 
promisors  are  equally  liable ;  but  if  it  be  shown 
that,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  note  was  given  at 
the  request  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  of 
the  makers,  he  is,  equitably  at  least,  primarily 
responsible  for  payment  of  the  whole ;  or  in  . 
other  words,  he  is  the  principal  in  the  obligft- 
tion,  while  his  co-signer  is  the  surety.  So  i?  a 
sale  be  made  to  two  on  the  faith  of  their  joint 

Eromise  of  payment,  the  legal  obligation  of  the 
nyers  is  tne  same  whether  the  promise  was 
given  for  the  common  advantage,  or  was  de- 
signed only  to  enable  one  to  make  the  purcliase 
by  assisting  him  with  the  credit  of  the  other. 
But  if  the  purchase  were  in  fact  made  under 
the  latter  condition,  the  efi'ect  is  in  equity  to 
raise  the  relation  of  principal  and  surety,  and 
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to  throw  npon  the  former  the  -whole  harden  of 
the  performance.  If,  then,  in  case  either  of  the 
note  or  the  sole,  the  soretj  in  fjact  be  compel- 
led (an,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  obligation, 
he  obviously  may  be)  to  pay  the  whole,  equity 
declares  that  be  is  entitled  to  complete  reim- 
bursement from  the  principal  in  fact,  or  in 
other  words,  from  him  who  gets  all  the  benefit 
and  is  therefore  really  the  responsible  party. 
Equity  also  declares  that,  in  order  to  secure 
this  reimbursement,  the  surety  ia  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  security  which  either  the 
rules  of  law  or  the  express  acts  of  the  parties 
have  given  to  the  obligee  or  creditor ;  and  if,  by 
any  negligence  or  other  acts,  the  obligee  defeat 
these  rights  of  the  surety,  he  forfeits  his  right 
of  action  against  him.  It  may  be  proved  in  a 
common  law  court,  by  any  competent  evidence, 
that  in  a  contract  executed  by  two,  one  was 
principal  and  the  other  was  surety,  even  though 
the  contract  neither  disclose  nor  suggest  any 
such  thing.  If  the  creditor  or  obligee  is  fair- 
ly informed  of  the  relation  of  principal  and 
surety  existing  between  the  parties,  he  is  bound 
to  te^e  care  that  no  act  of  his  shall  destroy  or 
lessen  the  surety's  right  of  indemnity  from  the 
principal  debtor.  If  therefore  he  declare  that 
he  will  look  solely  to  the  principal  for  payment, 
BO  that  the  surety  is  induced  to  omit  taking  se- 
curity from  the  latter ;  or  if  he  tell  the  surety 
that  the  debt  has  been  paid  so  that  he  relin- 
quish to  the  prificipal  his  security ;  the  surety 
will  be  in  boUi  cases  discharged  from  his  obli- 
gation to  the  obligee.  But  though  the  debt  be 
already  due,  the  mere  inaction  <rf  the  creditor 
to  pursue  his  remedies  agunst  the  principal 
will  not  discharge  the  surety,  nor  will  positive 
indulgence  to  the  principal  have  this  effect; 
but  if  the  delay  be  granted  in  pursuance  of  any 
binding  agreement  with  the  principal,  so  that 
the  surety  cannot  pay  the  debt  and  then  proceed 
for  indemnity  against  the  principal,  the  credit- 
or's act  releases  the  surety.  The  mere  suspen- 
sion of  proceedings  once  commenced  against  the 
principal  does  not  discharge  the  surety ;  for  as 
no  positive  advantage  has  been  guned  against 
the  principal,  the  surety  has  no  more  ground  for 
complaint  than  he  has  in  the  case  of  mere  inac- 
tion. But  as  the  surety  is  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  securities  given  by  the  principal,  he  is 
discharged  if  the  creditor's  inaction  or  negli- 

fenoe  have  rendered  these  securities  valueless. 
o,  when  a  creditor  had  surrendered  to  the 
principal  debtor  a  horse  and  gig  belonging  to 
the  latter,  which  he  had  held  as  security  for 
the  debt,  it  was  decided  that  his  act  barred 
any  proceeding  against  the  surety.  In  short, 
though  the  creditor  is  not  bound,  so  for  as 
the  surety  is  concerned,  to  pursue  the  ordi- 
nary legal  remedies  agiunst  the  principal,  yet 
he  is  bound,  in  respect  to  all  remedies  given 
him  by  way  of  pledge  or  security  or  by  other 
act  of  the  parties,  to  hold  or  pursue  them  dili- 
gently in  b^alf  of  the  surety ;  and  if  he  relin- 
quish any  such  remedy  without  the  knowledge 
or  against  the  will  of  the  surety,  he  shall  lose 


his  claim  against  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  the 
right  surrendered.  It  has  been  held  in  a  lead- 
ing case  in  New  York,  that  if  an  obligee  or 
holder  of  a  note,  who  is  requested  by  a  surety 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  collect  the  money 
of  the  principal,  who  is  then  solvent,  omits  to 
proceed  against  the  principal,  and  the  latter 
afterward  becomes  insolvent,  the  surety  will 
be  exonerated  at  law.  But  in  many  of  the 
states  this  doctrine  has  been  rejected,  and  even 
in  New  York  it  has  been  partially  disapproved. 
The  general  ground  of  objection  to  it  is  that, 
though  a  snrety  may,  through  a  court  of  equi- 
ty, compel  a  creditor  to  prosecute  his  demand 
against  the  principal,  mere  notice  or  request 
tn  pail  to  do  so  gives  the  snrety  no  claim  to 
be  discharged.  C^  the  ground  that  there  wts 
no  court  of  chancery  in  Pennsylvania,  it  wag 
held  there  that  the  surety's  request  must  sof- 
fice  to  release  him,  as  otherwise  there  were  no 
means  of  enforcing  his  rights.  In  some  of  the 
states,  however,  the  rule  adopted  in  the  lead- 
ing case  in  New  York  has  been  embodied,  with 
some  restrictions,  in  express  statutes. 

SURF  BIRD  (aphriza  virgata,  Gray),  a 
wading  bird '  of  the  plover  family,  and  sub- 
family einelina  or  turnstones.  The  bill  is  about 
as  long  as  the  head,  with  vaulted  obtuse  tip  and 
compressed  sides  ;  wings  long  and  pointed, 
with  the  first  quill  the  longest ;  tail  moderate 
and  even ;  tarsi  long  as  middle  toe,  robust,  with 
small  irregular  scales ;  toes  long,  free  at  the 
base,  sides  of  anterior  ones  margined,  and  hind 
one  elevated,  slender,  and  partly  resting  on 
the  ground.  It  is  about  10  inches  long,  with 
the  wing  7 ;  dark  brown  above,  lighter  on  the 
wing  coverts,  with  white  spots  and  stripes  on 
the  head  and  neck ;  upper  tail  coverts  ana  basal 
half  of  tail  white,  the  liitter  terminated  with 
brownish  black ;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with 
ashy  in  front,  each  feather  having  a  brownish 
black  crescent.  It  is  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  in  the 
Sandwich  islands,  migrating  from  northern  to 
temperate  regions  in  winter  and  back  again  in 
summer.  It  is  usually  seen  on  the  edge  of 
steep  rocks,  among  the  retreating  waves, 
searching  for  small  mollnsks  and  marine  ani- 
mals, allowing  the  sqff  sometimes  to  dash  over 
it,  whence  the  common  name ;  its  flight  is  short, 
with  a  quick  and  jerking  motion. 

SURGEON.    See  Phtbioun  im>  StmoEoif. 

SURGEON,  a  bird  of  the  stork  femily.  See 
Jaoana. 

SURGERY,  or  CmKrKGKBT  (Gr.  x'V.  *•>« 
hand,  and  tpyov,  labor),  that  department  of  the 
art  of  healing  which  appertains  to  the  diagno- 
sis, prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  class  of 
diseases  which  require  manual  or  instramental 
measures  for  their  cure.  The  sphere  of  surgery 
is  more  limited  and  at  the  same  time  more  ac- 
curately defined  than  that  of  medicine.  Sur- 
gery divides  tissues  or  parts  improperly  united, 
and  unites  those  which  have  been  divided  when 
they  should  remain  in  union ;  separates  what- 
ever has  become  dangerous  or  inconvenient  to 
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ihe'^Mtieiit;  removes  foreign  bodies,  or  parts 
of  the  bodr  which  from  disease  or  loss  of  vi- 
lalit/ have  become  foreign,  whenever  they  exert 
a  hartfiil  inflaenoe  on  the  animal  economy ;  re- 
itorea  to  their  cavity  or  replaces  in  their  nor- 
mil  position  portions  of  the  body  which  have 
beeome  displaced;  checks  the  loss  of  blood 
from  wounded  or  divided  blood  vessels;  re- 
duces inflammations,  or  removes  the  pnmlent 
or  phlegmonous  matter  which  may  have  been 
depoated  by  them ;  repairs  and  corrects  deform- 
ities and  distortions ;  and  effects  the  replace- 
ment of  lost  tissues.  Its  means  of  accomplish- 
ing these  results  are  the  hand,  lint,  bandages, 
aid  tpparatna  of  various  kinds,  catting,  crush- 
iig,aad  probing  instrmnents,  catheters,  bougies, 
Konds,  forceps,  specula,  &c.,  and  the  various 
forms  of  cauteries,  direct  and  indirect,  liquid 
sad  solid. — The  earliest  surgeons  of  whom 
there  is  any  record  were  the  Egyptian  priests. 
Of  tiieir  skill  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  there  is  ample  evidence,  and  Eenrick 
»jt  that  "  on  the  walls  of  the  ruined  temples 
of  Thebes,  basso-rilievos'  have  been  found 
displaying  snrgical  operations  and  instruments 
Mt  far  different  from  some  in  use  in  modem 
times."  Aooording  to  Herodotus,  we  owe  to 
than  the  use  of  the  moza  and  the  adaptation 
of  artificial  limbs.  Among  the  Jews  in  their 
ecrly  history  there  is  but  little  evidence  of 
anrgical  skill,  and  that  little  is  confined  to  the 
priests.  Circamcision  was  indeed  skilfully  per- 
formed, bat  this  required  little  surgical  ability ; 
tnd  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  frac- 
tnrea,  even  At  a  late  period  (2  Kings  i.  3),  the 
more  sUlfol  Phoenician  priests  seem  to  have 
been  preferred.  In  Oreece,  surgery  is  as  an- 
cient as  the  mythic  .period  of  its  history.  Chi- 
ron the  oentaar,  born  in  Thessaly,  and  skilful 
in  tiie  application  of  soothing  herbs  to  wounds 
tnd  bnuses,  is  the  legendary  father  of  Greek 
•argery.  But  JBsculapius,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
laid  by  some  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Ohiron, 
thongh  others  call  him  his  predecessor  and  su- 
perior, won  the  highest  fame  in  that  early  time 
for  Borgical  skill.  He  is  said  to  have  been  dei- 
ied  on  account  of  his  wonderful  success  about 
80  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Temples  were 
raved  for  his  worship,  which  became  the  re- 
positories of  surgical  knowledge,  at  Epidaurus, 
uddns,  Cos,  and  Fergamus.  Homer  has  im- 
mortalized his  two  sons,  Podalirius  and  Ma- 
dison, the  companions  of  Agamemnon  in'  the 
Trojan  war  (about  1192  B.  0.),  where  they 
RBOered  essential  service  in  healing  the  wounds 
rfthe  Grecian  heroes.  Venesection  was  prac- 
tised by  Podalirius,  while  Machaon  possessed 
the  greater  skill  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
Their  knowledge,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
lindted  to  simple  operations  like  the  removal 
of  dirta,  the  checking  of  hnmorrhage'  and  the 
wnsging  of  pain  by  soothing  applications. 
Of  the  treatment  of  fractures  they  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  ignorant,  for  in  tJiese  Homer 
iavfAes  Apollo  only,  never  calling  on  the  sur- 
geons for  aid.    For  600  years  aft«r  the  Trojan 


war  we  find  little  said  of  the  surgeon's  art. 
The  Asclepiades,  or  descendants  of  .fisculapius, 
retained  the  monopoly  of  this  as  well  as  medi- 
cine in  their  family.  They  had  established  in 
this  period  3  schools  of  medicine,  at  Rhodes, 
Onidus,  and  Cos.  Pythagoras,  about  600  B.  0., 
established  at  Orotona  a  new  school  of  medi- 
cine, in  which  his  peculiar  philosophy  was 
probably  applied  to  the  art  of  healing ;  among 
its  early  pupils  was  Damooedes,  eminent  as  a 
surgeon,  who  when  taken  captive  by  the  Per- 
sians reduced  the  dislocated  ankle  of  Darius, 
and  removed  or  in  some  way  cured  the  can- 
cerous breast  of  his  queen  Atossa,  after  the 
Egyptian  physicians  had  failed.  The  want  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  no  dissections  being 
allowed,  was  a  &tal  bar  to  any  considerable 
progress  in  surgery.  Hippocrates  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  advanced  surgical  treat- 
ment; he  reduced  dislocations  and  adjusted 
fractures,  clomsily  it  ib  true,  and  with  great 
pain  to  the  patient,  but  with  some  success ;  he 
used  the  trephine,  many  times  unnecessarily; 
he  applied  the  forceps  in  accouchement,  mado 
incisions  into  the  kidney  for  the  removal  of 
calculi,  performed  amputations,,  perforated  the 
cavity  of  the  ribs  in  empyema  ana  hydrothorax, 
and  used  oanteries  of  all  sorts,  moxas,  red-hot 
irons,  wood  saturated  with  oil,  &c.  He  also 
made  use  of  lints  and  issnes,  and  operated  for 
fittula  in  ana.  Interdicted  from  human  dissec- 
tion, he  practised  the  disseotioo  of  the  ape  tribe 
as  nearest  to  man  in  anatomical  structure,  and 
thus  obtained  much  knowledge.  For  more  than 
100  years  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates  we 
meet  few  names  of  note  in  surgery.  Diocleso 
Oarystus,  one  of  the  Asclepiades,  obtained  some 
notoriety  for  his  skill  in  wounds  of  the  bead ; 
and  Prazagoras  of  Cos,  the  last  eminent  name 
among  the  descendants  of  .^tenlapins,  treated 
quinsy  and  otiier  diseases  of  the  throat  by  inci- 
sion and  excision,  and  made  incisions  into  the 
bowels  where  other  means  failed  to  remove  ob- 
structions. The  founding  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  under  Ptolemy  Soter  in  800  B.  0.  was 
another  important  epoch  in  the  advance  of  sur- 
gery. Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  the  two 
great  leaders  of  the  medical  school  of  that  uni- 
versity, if  it  may  be  so  called,  were  eminent 
both  aa  physioians  and  surgeons;  with  thent 
commenced  the  practice  of  human  dissections. 
The  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies  direct  to  scirrhosities  and  tu- 
mors of  that  viscus  and  of  the  liver,  were  among 
the  bold  operations  of  Erasistratus.  To  him 
also  belongs  the  invention  and  application  of 
the  catheter  in  cases  of  retention  of  urine. 
The  pupils  of  these  eminent  surgeons  invented 
bandages  of  peculiar  forms,  and  introduced  the 
tourniquet  and  contrivances  for  reducing  dis- 
locations of  the  femur.  One  of  them,  Ammo- 
nius,  employed  an  instrument  for  lithontriptio 
purposes,  anticipating  Civiale's  process. — ^Bome 
in  the  first  600  years  of  its  history  produced  no 
surgeon  of  note.  One  Arohagathus,  who,  with 
a  oonrage  worthy  of  a  profounder  knowledge, 
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attempted  with  ill  sncceas  8ome  operations  in 
the  consnlates  of  Lucina  iEmilias  and  Marons 
Livius,  was  driren  from  the  city  hj  an  enraged 
popolace.  Asclepiadee  of  Bithjnia  (06  B.  C.), 
thoagh  attaining  some  reputation  as  a  physi- 
cian, soon  abandoned  surgery  from  fear  of  the 
populace.  We  owe  to  him  however  the  rec- 
ommendation of  acnpnnctiire  in  ascites,  gen- 
eral and  local  bleeding,  and  laryngotomy  in 
some  affections  of  the  throat.  Oelsua  was  the 
greatest  of  the  surgeons  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
his  obserrations  on  injuries  of  the  head,  on' 
cataract,  on  the  ligature  of  wounded  arteries, 
hernia,  lithatomy,  fractures  and  dislocations, 
amputations,  and  carbunole,  are  all  fblly  ac- 
cordant with  our  present  knowledge  on  these 
subjects,  at  least  in  the  principle^  laid  down. 
Aretfeus,  the  fiist  to  use  the  cantharides  blister, 
E^iodorus,  Antyllns,  and  Rnfns  the  Ephesian, 
all  of  whom  flourished  between  A.  D.  60  and 
120,  added  to  the  surgical  knowledge  of  the 
time  new  views  of  the  treatment  of  injuries 
of  the  head,  the  resort  to  arteriotomy  instead 
of  venesection  in  sudden  emergencies  of  in- 
flammatory action,  bronchotomy  in  some  acute 
diseases  of  tiie  throat,  the  radical  cure  of  hy- 
drocele by  free  incision  of  the  parts,  and  a 
more  thoroT^  investigation  of  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder.  Galen  devoted  more 
attention  to  medicine  than  surgery,  but  his 
observations  on  hernia,  on  luxation  of  the 
femur  backward,  and  on  the  application  of  the 
trephine  to  the  stemmn  in  empyema,  are  of 
importance.  In  the  early  period  of  Christiani- 
ty surgery  languished ;  the  early  Christians  op- 
posed dissection  as  strongly  as  the  pagans,  and 
by  attributing  the  power  of  healing  wounds  to 
martyrs  and  their  reUoB  discouraged  all  efforts 
at  improvement  in  surgical  science.  The  first 
eminent  name  among  the  surgeons  of  the  dark 
ages  is  Astius  (600  to  650),  whose  surgical  writ- 
ings are  numerous  and  valnable.  He  practised 
scarification  of  the  extremities  in  anasarca ; 
operated  for  aneurism ;  endeavored  to  dissolve 
nrinary  calculi  by  internal  remedies ;  removed 
hemorrhoidal  tumors  with  the  knife ;  discussed 
with  great  ability  the  subject  of  hernia  and  all 
the  operations  for  it;  and  wrote  largely  on  en- 
cysted tumors,  diseases  of  the  testes,  injuries  to 
nerves  and  tendons,  and  diseases  of  the  eye. 
Mingled  with  his  numerous  valuable  observa- 
tions, we  find,  however,  evidence  of  his  faith  in 
amulets,  charms,  &c.,  to  avert  or  cure  disease. 
Alexander  of  Tralles,  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Aetina,  wrote  treatises,  now  lost,  on  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  on  fractures,  which  were  highly 
commended  for  their  originality  by  some  of 
his  successors.  Paulus  ^gineta,  in  the  7th 
century,  was  a  surgeon  of  eminence  and  con- 
siderable originality.  His  6th  book  has  been 
considered  by  many  as  the  best  body  of  surgi- 
cal knowledge  prior  to  the  revival  of  letters. 
He  recommended  topical  in  preference  to  gen- 
eral bleeding,  as  more  effective  in  reducing 
local  inflammation ;  resorted  to  copious  vene- 
section to  accelerate  th«  painftil  descent  of 


calculi  through  the  nreters;  opened  internal 
abscesses  with  caustics ;  defined  the  points  for 
performing  paracentesis  in  asdtes;  made  bis 
mcision  in  lithotomy  on  one  side  of  the  raphe 
instead  of  the  centre  as  Celsus  had  recommend- 
ed ;  urged  the  necessity  of  small  incisions  into 
the  bladder ;  described  with  accuracy  and  tqutt- 
ed'  with  success  many  of  the  numerous  vsrie- 
ties  of  aneurism ;  performed  extirpation  of  the 
mammiB  by  crucial  incision  ;  practised  both 
laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy,  the  latter  as  a 
means  of  carrying  on  respiration  during  ocda- 
non  of  the  larynx  ;  treated  of  fractures  of  the 
patella;  and  was  the  ori^nator  of  the  obstetrie 
operation  of  embryotomy. — The  Arabian  phy- 
sicians, who  rose  into  distinction  as  those  of 
the  West  declined  in  reputation,  did  little  for 
surgery.  Bhazes  (862-982)  described  for  the 
first  time  spina  tentoia  and  tpina  hijida,  cauter- 
ized the  wounds  from  the  bites  of  rabid  animals, 
opposed  the  use  of  the  knife  in  cancer  except 
when  limited  and  when  the  whole  tumor  could 
be  Removed,  and  gave  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
description  of  the  treatment  of  hernia.  Avi- 
cenna  (980-1086)  introduced  the  flexible  cathe- 
ter and  the  operation  of  depression  for  cataract 
Albncasis  (died  1122)  was  extremely  partial  to 
the  actual  cautery,  introduced  an  instmment 
for  the  cure  of  Jistula  laehrymalu,  invented  the 
probang,  and  in  wounds  of  the  intestine -prac- 
tised union  of  the  divided  parts  by  suture  with 
success.  Avenzoar,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century  resident  at  Seville  in  Spain,  wrote 
on  surgery,  but  added  littie  that  was  new  to  the 
science. — ^lu  Catholic  Europe  medical  practice 
and  what  of  surgery  remained  was  mosOy  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  until,  by  the  edict  of 
the  council  of  Tours  in  1168,  they  were  inter- 
dicted from,  all  surgical  practice.  The  Jews 
were  at  this  period  and  for  a  century  or  two 
later  in  high  repute  as  physicians,  but  they 
seem  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  surgery.  Guy  de 
Chauliao,  a  priest,  compiled  from  the  Greek 
and  Arabian  authors  the  earliest  work  of  mod- 
em times  on  surgery,  but  with  very  little  judg- 
ment of  what  was  worth  retaining.  For  two 
centuries  and  more  surgery  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  illiterate  barber  surgeons.  The 
revival  of  surgical  science  dates  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  Yesalius  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy 
m  Italy,  followed  soon  after  by  Fallopius  and 
Eustadiius.  Surgery  was  then  for  the  first 
time- put  upon  a  sound  and  scientific  basis,  that 
of  careful  dissection,  and  Ambroise  Pari,  a 
French  army  surgeon  who  had  educated  him- 
self in  anatomical  science,  was  the  first  of  its 
great  lights.  He  was  surgeon  successively  to 
four  kings  of  France,  and  was  attached  to  the 
French  armies  as  surgeon-general  down_  to 
1569.  To  him  we  owe  the  revival  and  im- 
provemeflt  of  the  practice  of  tying  the  arteries 
after  operations  or  wounds,  instead  of  cauterix- 
ing  them  with  hot  iron  or  hoiUng  oil.  His 
treatise  on  gun-shot  wounds,' though  the  first 
ever  written  on  that  subject,  is  a  w/)rk  of  great 
value.   The  pupils  of  Par6  added  littie  lustre  to 
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&iir  msstw's  name;  bnt  in  Italy  at  the  close 
of  the  16th  centary  Fabricins  ab  Aqnapendente 
flooruhed  at  Padna,  and  his  Opera  Chifurgiea, 
the  first  really  valnable  treatise  on  surgery  of 
modem  timea,  passed  through  17  editions.   He 
T«a  the  preceptor  of  Harvey.    Wisenum,  ser- 
geant torgeon  to  Oharles  H.,  was  the  first  emi- 
nent anrgical  writer  and  practitioner  in  England. 
Ss  recommendation  of  immediate  amputation 
in  militaiy  practice,  when  the  preservation  of 
the  limb  was  impossible,  has  been  followed 
from  that  time  to  the  present.    He  left  8  trea- 
tises on  surgery,  which  are  not  without  value 
eren  at  the  present  day.    The  flap  operation 
in  amputation  is  claimed  for  James  Toung,  an 
Snglish  surgeon  contemporary  with  Wiseman, 
and  also  for  two  French  surgeons,  Yerduin 
and  Sabaurin,  of  the  same  period.  In  €)ermany 
during  this  century,  Hildanns,  Scultetus,  Pur- 
muin,  and  Heister  were  the  principal  surgical 
vriters  and  practitioners.    The  last  named,  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Helmstedt,  was 
the  author  of  a  system  of  surgery  which  has 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  ungnages  of 
fnrope,  and  is  still  regarded  as  an  authority. 
The  tendency  of  German  surgery  at  this  period 
▼as  to  daring  and  dwigerous  operations.    In 
Italy  the  principal  names  of  note  were  Talia- 
Ntiiis,  the  originator  of  restorative  surgery  in 
Borope;   Oaesar  ICagatus,  who   greatly  sim- 
pfified  the  treatment  of  wounds ;  and  M.  A. 
oererinns,  who  banished  the  salves  and  plas- 
ters which  in  Italy  had  usurped  the  place  of 
operations.    The  18th  century  witnessed  a  still 
greater  advance  in  the  science,  resulting  alike 
frna  the  profound  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal attunmente  and  the  brilliant  genius  of  the 
nrgwns  of   the  period.      In   England,  Per- 
draJ  Pott,  the  best  operator  of  his  time,  the 
reformer  of  the  abuses  of  the  actual  cautery 
ind  tiie  potential  escharotics,  the  discoverer 
of  the  form  of  caries  of  the  vertebra  known 
by  his  name,  and  the  most  judicious  writer 
M  modern  times  on  fractures,  amputations, 
VB^Bwt  at  the  head,  and  diseases  of  the  spine ; 
John  and  Williain  Hunter,  the  former  the  g^at- 
est  master  of  the  principles  of  surgery  in  the 
profession;  Ofaeselden  and  Douglas,  both  fo- 
nooa  as  lithotomists,  and  the  former  remark- 
Mj  saooessfnl ;  Sharp,  the  able  author  of  the 
"(Mtieal  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Surgery  ;" 
tad  the  Dra.  Monro,  father  and  son,  are  among 
the  great  names  of  the  surgical  profession.    In 
ftfoee  flourished  Lapeyronie,  at  whose  instance 
Iiooii  XV.  in  1731  founded  the  academy  of  sur- 
gwy;  Jean  Louis  Petit,  the  greatest  French 
nrgcon  of  the  18th  century;  Ledran,  Garan- 
fMt,  and  the  illostrious  Desanlt,  the  origina- 
tor of  4^nical  anrgical  instruction  and  the  in- 
ventor at  nnmerons  admirable  apparatuses  for 
flie  tnatment  of  fracture;  with  a  host  of  others 
liatdly  less  Camoos.     .AJnong  the  celebrated 
■inoas  of  other  European  countries  were 
KoUnelU,   ICorgagni,   Scarpa,  Bertrandi,   and 
KoKsti  in  Italy ;  Albinns,  Deventer,  and  0am- 
pv  in  Holland;  and  Flstner,  Baderer,  Oal- 


lisen,  Sambilla,  Theden,  and  Richter  in  Ger- 
many. During  the  18th  century  the  ligature 
of  anenrismal  arteries  of  large  size,  the  treat- 
ment of  hernia  and  JUtula  in  ano,  the  cure  of 
Jbttila  laehrymalit,  and  the  skilful  management 
of  dangerous  and  difficult  parturitions,  were  the 
most  important  branches  of  surgery  in  which 
there  was  a  material  advance  from  uie  preced- 
ing century ;  Oxe  proper  oonstmction  of  instm- 
ments  also  received  great  attention.  The  19th 
century  has,  however,  done  more  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  science  tiian  all  the  centuries 
which  have  preceded  it.  In  England,  Aber- 
nethy,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  listen,  and  others  of 
the  highest  reputation  have  passed  away,  and 
others  hardly  less  emment  remain ;  in  !EVance, 
Dnpuytren,  Boux,  Lisfrano,  and  Lurey  had  no 
superiors  either  in  the  past  or  present;  and  in 
the  United  States,  where  surgery  np  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution  hardly  had  an  existence, 
and  the  surgeons  who  became  eminent  during 
the  war  did  so  rather  fix)m  the  force  of  genius 
than  from  the  instruction  they  had  received, 
the  science  has  won  its  highest  trophies  in  the 
relief  of  human  suffering.  The  objects  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  skilftil  surgeons  of  the  pres- 
ent century  has  been  directed  have  been  not 
BO  much  the  invention  or  origination  of  new 
and  daring  operations,  though  the  profession 
has  not  been  wholly  free  from  the  charge  of 
indulging  in  "  heroic"  surgery,  as  the  dmplifi- 
oation  of  its  processes,  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
strumentalities used,  the  introduction  of  antes- 
thetics,  and  the  avoidance  of  capital  operations 
wherever  the  desired  result  can  be  obtidned  by  a 
less  brilliant  mode  of  treatment.  The  following 
may  with  propriety  be  particularized  as  among 
the  improvements  of  the  age  in  surgery:  re- 
section of  the  bones  at  the  joints ;  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  periosteum  and  consequent  develop- 
ment of  new  bone ;  partial  amputations  of  the 
foot;  amputations  at  the  thigh  and  shoulder 
joint ;  the  ligature  of  arteries  within  the  trunk 
and  immedi^ly  at  their  departure  from  it; 
the  resection  and  removal  of  portions  or  even 
the  whole  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw ;  the  op- 
erations for  deft  or  deflcient  velum  palaH  or 
palatine  vault;  the  opening  by  longitudinal 
section  of  the  «r  passages  at  different  points  to 
avoid  asphyxia ;  the  resection  and  exturpation 
of  the  uterus,  of  the  ovaries,  and  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rectum ;  the  adoption  of  water 
dressings  in  the  treatment  of  wounds ;  the  in- 
troduction of  the  silver  suture ;  the  adoption 
of  the  gum  and  papier  tnaeM  q>lints  in  fhio- 
tnres;  tiie  processes  for  remedying  disunited 
fracture ;  the  snbstitation  of  milder  means  for 
the  trephine  in  all  except  the  most  serious 
cases;  the  improved  treatment  of  ulcers  and' 
abscesses ;  the  cure  of  the  most  formidable 
aneurisms  by  the  ligature  of  the  carotid,  snl>- 
olavian,  axillary,  humeral,  and  external  and  in- 
ternal iliacs ;  tiie  treatment  of  varicose  veins ; 
the  sucoessfiil  reduction  of  hernia ;  the  success- 
fill  treatment  of  calculus  both  by  lithotomy  and 
lithotrity,  in  consequence  of  the  great  improve-. 
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raent  in  the  processes  and  instrnments  of  the 
latter  operation ;  the  treatment  of  stricture,  of 
ii^ories  and  diseases  of  the  trachea  and  larjiix, 
and  of  rectal  diseases ;  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  tumors,  whether  encysted,  fatty^,  yascn- 
lar,  or  malignant ;  the  treatment  of  hydrocele ; 
tilie  core  of  strahismos ;  the  restoratiye  proces- 
ses, by  which  the  nose,  lip,  &c.,  are  re-formed 
from  adjacent  tiasnes;  and  the  treatment  of 
huelip  and  of  clnb-foot.  Military  sqrgety  has 
made  great  advances  daring  this  centnry. 

SURINAM.    See  Guiana. 

SURINAM,  a  river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  frontier,  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  colony,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  16  m.  below  Paramaribo  after  a 
coarse  of  about  800  m.  It  has  several  triba- 
taries,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  about 
80  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  banks  of  the  Suri- 
nam are  generally  woode'd,  and  between  Para- 
marilx)  and  the  sea  ore  well  cultivated. 

SUEOWIEOKI,  Wawbitsibo,  a  Polish  au- 
thor, bom  near  Gnesen  in  1796,  died  in  'War- 
saw, June  9,  1827.  He  studied  at  Warsaw, 
spent  some  years  in  foreign  countries,  especially 
at  Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  after  his  return  to 
Warsaw  held  various  civil  oflSces  in  the  national 
service.  His  principal  works  are:  Oupadhu 
prtemyiiu  i  miait  le  Poltee  ("  On  the  Decline 
of  Industry  and  Towns  in  Poland,"  Warsaw, 
1810),  and  Sledtenie  poauitku  narodow  tiineiaA- 
skieh  ("  Researches  on  the  Origin  of  the  Slavic 
Nations,"  Warsaw,  1820). 

SURPLICE  (Lat.  tuperpellieeum),  a  white 
linen  garment  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service.  It  differs  from  the 
alb  in  having  wider  sleeves,  and  was  introduced 
in  the  12th  century  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
distinction  between  the  dresses  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  orders  of  the  dergy. 

SURREY,  a  8.  E.  county  of  £n();land,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Middlesex,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Thames,  E.  by  Kent,  S.  by  Sussex,  W. 
by  Hampshire,  and  N.  W.  by  Berkshire ;  area, 
760  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  880,686.  Beside 
Sonthwark  and  other  suburbs  of  London,  the 
most  important  towns  are  Croydon,  Guildford, 
Kingston,  Epsom,  Reigate,  Famham,  and  Go- 
dalming.  That  part  of  Sorrey  which  lies  on  the 
Thames  and  mnch  of  the  land  on  the  borders 
of  the  connty  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile. 
Parts  of  the  shire  are  famed  for  the  beauty  of 
their  scenery.  The  principal  streams  are  the 
Wey,  Mole,  and  Wandle,  which  fall  into  the 
Thames.  There  are  extensive  market  gardens 
and  flower  farms,  where  beside  flowers  medi- 
cinal herbs  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  Nu- 
merous canals  and  railroads  intersect  the  coun- 
ty. Silk,  paper,  earthenware,  leather,  ale,  &o., 
are  maniifactured.  Surrey  returns  11  members 
to  parliament. 

SURREY,  EABt  OF.    See  Howabd,  Tbaxm. 

SURRY.  L  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  James  river,  and  S.  W.  by  Blackwater 
river;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,138,  of 
whom'2,615  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  mod- 


erately hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  In  1860  the 
productions  were  204,975  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
86,188  of  wheat,  66,093  of  potatoes,  and  14,809 
of  peas  and  beans.  There  were  11  charches. 
The  value  of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $860,121, 
showing  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  sinee  1860. 
Capital,  Surry  Court  House.  H.  A  N.  Wjco. 
of  N.  C,  bordering  on  Va.,  bounded  S.  by  the 
Yadkin,  and  drtdned  by  Ararat  and  Fisher 
rivers;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
10,879,  of  whom  1,246  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
fiuie  is  in  part  mountainous  and  generally  hilly. 
Ararat  or  Pilot  mountain,  in  the  8.  £.,  is  the 
highest  peak  in  this  region.  The  prodDctions 
in  1860  were  662,464  bushels  of  imdian  corn 
and  146,472  of  oats.  There  were  8  cotton  fac- 
tories, 7  iron  forges,  1  foundery,  11  distilleries, 
80  churches,  and  2,098  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital  Rockford. 

SURVEYING  (Ft.  lurtoir,  to  overlook),  the 
measuring  of  portions  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  either  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
contents  of  areas,  of  laying  out  tracts  of  re- 
quired extent,  of  establishing  roads,  or  of  pre- 
paring maps  ui>on  which  such  objects  belonging 
to  the  surface  are  represented  as  the  specif 
purposes  in  view  require.     The  ancient  science 
of  geometry  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  survey- 
ing, and  now  embodies  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  work  is  conducted.   That 
this  science  was  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians  at  s 
very  early  period  is  well  establbhed,  and  many 
of  the  old  Greek  writers,  as  Herodotus,  Plato, 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  others,  ascribe  its  origin 
to  changes  which  annually  took  place  from  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  consequent 
necessity  of  a^usting  the  claims  of  each  person 
respecting  the  limits  of  the  lands.    Diodoras 
says  the  children  of  the  priests  especially, "  pay 
great  attention  to  geometry  and  arithmetic;  for 
the  river  changing  the  appearance  of  the  conn- 
try  very  materially,  causes  many  and  various  dis- 
,  cussions  among  neighboring  proprietors  about 
the  extent  of  Uieir  property ;  and  it  would  be 
diflBcnlt  for  any  person  to  decide  upon  their 
claims  without  geometrical  proof,  founded  on 
actual  observation."  The  progress  of  the  art  of 
surveying  to  its  higher  application  in  determin- 
ing the  figure  of  the  earth  has  been  traced  in  the 
article  Eabth  ;   and  the  details  of  operations 
in  trigonometrical  surveys  upon  a  grand  scale,, 
are  described  under  Coast  Suhvxt. — The  sys- 
tems of  surveying  may  be  classed  according  to 
its  special  objects ;  as  land  surveying,  for  de- 
termining the  contents  of  areas,  or  dividing 
tracts  into  lots  of  smaller  dimensions ;  topo- 
graphical surveying,  which  includes,  beside  the 
measurement  of  horizontal  lines  and  angles, 
that  of  the  variations  of  level  also,  so  that  the 
superficial  inequalities  may  be  graphically  rep- 
resented ;  hydrographical  or  maritime  survey- 
ing, the  object  of  which  is  the  determination  of 
the  positions  of  channels,  shoals,  rooks,  and  the 
shore  line ;  ond  mining  sarveying,  for  fixing  the 
positions  of  the  underground  works  in  mines,  m 
that  these  can  be  correctly  mapped.    Surreyi 
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utendtDg  over  large  territories  inToIve  the 
eonsideradon  of  the  onrvature  of  the  earth  and 
the  use  of  spherical  trigonometrT',  and  are 
called  geodetic  in  oontra^tinction  ttota  ordi- 
ttrj  gonreTing  over  more  limited  areas,  which 
nay  vith  aoffioient  aoouraoy  be  conducted  with- 
out ilference  to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and 
vhich  may  be  termed  plane  aarveying.    (See 
.  GwDiST.)    These  systems  aU  involve  the  same 
principles  of  measuring  lines  and  angles  be- 
tween definite  points  upon  the  area  inmnded  in 
the  survey,  and  reproducing  these  upon  paper, 
the  lines  being  reduced  to  some  convenient 
Male.    OalonUmng  the  content  of  the  area  is 
eommonly  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  land 
rarrejing.    Various  methods  mav  be  adopted 
B  oondooting  these  operations.    Tracts  of  any 
tbttpe  or  size  may  be  accurately  surveyed,  if 
(dwably  level  and  dear,  with  no  other  instru- 
Bent  than  the  surveyor's  ohun,  of  which  a  de- 
scription has  been  given  under  Gukteb,  Ed- 
mrsD ;  and  for  this  may  be  substituted  a  meas- 
uing  tape,  a  measured  rope,  or  leather  driving 
reins.    Tlus  is  done  by  measuring  all  the  sides 
of  the  tract,  and  then  diagonals  from  one  cor- 
ner to  another,  so  selected  as  to  divide  tlie 
tract  into  triangles  as  nearly  equilateral  as  pos- 
■ibk.    The  number  of  diagonals  will  be  two 
less  than  the  number  of  sides.    In  using  the 
chain  it  is  to  be  kept  as  nearly  horizontal  as 
possible,  or  if  the  measurement  is  made  on  a 
ik^  the  variation  from  the  horizontal  is  to 
he  determined  and  duly  allowed.    In  case  the 
eoraen  are  not  visible  from  each  other,  inter- 
mediate points  may  be  adopted  and  used  for 
the  temunations  of  lines  from  comers,  the  ob- 
ject being  in  every  case  to  divide  the  tract  into 
triangles  of  which  the  sides  are  all  measured. 
ftoot  lines  measured  from  a  corner  of  each 
triugje  to  the  opposite  side  serve  to  rectify 
the  other  measures  of  the  triangle,  and  if  per- 
pendionlar  to  the  side   afford   a  convenient 
aeans  ot  oalonlating  upon  the  ground  the  area 
of  the  triangle.    Perpendiculars  to  any  line  are 
nadily  laid  oat  with  a  chain,  as  carpenters  and 
BtaiMis  draw  right  angles  by  what  they  calL 
the  8,  8,  and  10  mle,  tne  popular  application 
of  the  principle  of  the  square  of  the  hypothe- 
■OM  bdng  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  two  ciher  sides.    The  method  is  to  meas- 
ure from  the  point  where  the  perpendicular 
meets  the  line,  either  along  this  line  or  along 
the  perpendicular,  a  distance  equal  to  6  units 
of  any  kind,  and  then  upon  the  other  of  these 
Knes  a  distance  of  8  units.    The  two  lines  are 
pwpMidicnIar  to  each  other,  when  the  two  ter- 
nuni  are  just  10  units  apart.     Convenient  dis- 
tances tor  this  measurement  might  be  3,  4,  and 
S  rods  or-chains.    Other  trigonometrioal  meth- 
edi  reedily  suggest  themselves.    A  number  of 
eoBTenient  instruments  of  simple  form,  known 
••  the  surveyor's  cross,  are  in  use,  for  setting 
flat  perpendiculars  by  lines  of  sight,  crossing 
•Mb  other  at  right  angles;  and  a  temporary 
wbititBte  fbr  them  is  easily  made  by  stickiiu; 
a  pia  in  each  corner  of  a  square  pieoe  of  board. 


and  sighting  across  these  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Angles  in 
the  field  are  determined  by  a  chain,  by  meas- 
uring a  "  tie  line"  from  a  measured  point  on 
one  side  to  anotlier  measured  point  on  the 
other  side.  By  this  means,  the  -boundaries  of 
a  tract  may  be  determined  when  it  cannot  be 
convenienUy  measured  off  in  triangles.  A 
great  variety  of  expedients  are  adopted  for 
overcoming  natural  obstacles  and  determining 
the  extent  and  shape  of  inaccessible  objects, 
systems  of  triangles  being  in  such  cases  formed 
outside  of  and  around  such  objects.  Crooked 
lines  are  determined  by  means  of  perpendicu- 
lar offsets  measured  from  different  points  along 
a  straight  line  run  as  nearly  coincident  to  the 
crooked  line  as  may  be.  In  all  the  methods 
of  surveying,  the  measurements,  together  with 
various  incidental  observations,  are  recorded, 
after  some,  established  system,  in  what  are 
called  field  notes,  and  from  these  the  results 
of  the  survey  are  afterward  plotted  to  some 
convenient  scale. — A  more  common  system  of 
surveying  is  that  in  which  instruments  for  tak- 
ing angles  are  employed  in  connection  with 
the  chain.  A  graduated  horizontal  circle  with 
a  straight  edge,  called  an  alidade,  turning  upon 
its  central  point,  which  may  be  conveniently 
sighted  along,  furnishes  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  angular  distance  of  two  lines  when 
set  at  their  intersection,  and  the  alidade  is 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  one  and  then  of  the 
other.  This  involves  the  principle  of  the  en- 
gineer's transit,  in  which  the  alidade  is  a  tele- 
scope, provided,  in  the  common  focus  of  the 
object  glass  and  of  the  eye  piece,  with  cross 
hairs  or  delicate  filaments,  one  horizontal  and 
the  other  vertical.  The  telescope  is  supported 
in  a  frame,  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  so  that  it 
may  be  turned  completely  over,  for  taking  back 
sights  as  well  as  forward  nghts,  and  thus  rec- 
tifying the  observation,  while  the  frame  turns 
with  the  telescope  upon  a  horizontal  circular 
plate,  graduated  around  its  margin  and  furnished 
with  a  vernier  on  each  side.  If  the  telescope  be 
fixed  to  a  graduated  vertical  circle  also,  and  a 
level  is  added,  the  instrument  is  called  a  theodo- 
lite. With  these  iustrnments  angles  can  be  deter- 
mined with  great  accuracy,  especially  when  the 
observations  are  repeated  by  reversing  the  in- 
strument and  taking  the  mean,  each  induing 
the  reading  of  both  verniers.  With  the  transit 
and  the  chain  for  measuring  distances,  tracts 
of  almost  any  dimensions  are  accurately  sur- 
veyed by  measuring  the  angles  at  its  comers, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  work  is  proved  when 
the  sum  of  all  the  interior  angles  is  found  equal 
to  the  product  of  2  right  angles,  or  180°,  by 
the  number  of  sides  of  the  tract  less  2 ;  or  if 
the  instrument  be  used  by  the  method  called 
traversing,  or  "  surveying  by  the  back  angle" 
(which  consists  in  noting  the  angle  which  each 
successive  line  makes,  not  with  the  preceding 
line,  but  with  the  first  line  observed,  which  ia 
hence  called  the  meridian  of  the  survey),  then 
the  reading,  on  getting  round  to  the  last  sta- 
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tion  and  looking  back  to  the  first  line,  shonld 
be  860°,  or  0°.  A  compass  and  chain  may  be 
employed  in  filling  up  the  interior  details  of  a 
large  sorrey  frith  the  transit ;  and  the  compass 
may  be  used  for  determining  the  magnetic  bear- 
ing of  one  of  the  lines,  unless  this  be  astronom- 
ically ascertained  by  observations  of  the  north 
star  or  of  the  shadows  before  and  after  noon. — 
The  compass  is  the  instrument  in  most  common 
use  in  ordinary  surveying.  The  magnetic  nee- 
dle, wherever  the  instrument  is  set,  establishes 
the  meridian  line,  and  from  this,  the  sights  of 
the  instrument  being  turned  to  any  other  line, 
tiie  ande  of  divergence  is  read  on  the  graduat- 
ed circle  around  me  compass  box.  This  instru- 
ment has  been  described  under  its  own  name, 
and  the  method  of  using  it  and  its  defects  al- 
luded to ;  also  the  more  perfect  instrument,  in 
which  its  inaccuracies  are  obviated,  under  the 
head  of  Compass,  Soi.ab. — ^The  details  of  snr- 
veys  are  variously  modified  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  area,  character  of  the  ground,  &o. 
With  the  transit  or  compass,  the  boundary  lines 
may  be  all  followed  out,  the  angles  they  make 
wiui  each  other  determined,  and  their  lengths 
measured  by  the  chain ;  the  points  of  crossing 
of  roads,  brooks,  fences,  &c.,  measured,  and  the 
bearings  of  t{iese  objects  taken ;  and  increased 
accuracy  may  be  given  to  the  work  by  run- 
ning diagonal  or  proof  lines,  as  in  chain  survey- 
ing. Additional  checks  are  furnished  by  tak- 
ing at  each  station  the  bearings  of  some  marked 
objects,  which,  when  the  work  is  plotted,  shonld 
severally  fall  at  the  points  of  intersection  of 
the  lines  directed  toward  these  objects  from 
the  several  stations.  Sometimes  a  tract  may 
be  surveyed  from  a  measured  base  line,  either 
a  line  within  or  without  it,  or  one  of  the  boun- 
dary lines,  by  placing  the  compass  successively 
at  each  end  of  this  line  and  taking  the  bearings 
of  each  comer ;  or  without  a  compass  the  work 
may  be  very  conveniently  performed  with  ap- 
proximate correctness  by  the  plane  table  meth-' 
od,  provided  no  aujgles  are  taken  less  than  80° 
nor  larger  than  160  .  A  drawing  board  covered 
with  paper  is  set  up  at  one  end  of  a  measured 
base  line,  and  a  ruler  furnished  with  upright 
sights^  at  each  end,  exactly  over  the  drawing 
edge,  is  set  with  this  edge  against  a  fine  needle 
stuck  up  in  the  board,  and  is  then  directed  suc- 
cessively toward  the  comers  of  the  tract  to  be 
surveyed  and  any  other  prominent  objects,  to- 
ward which  from  the  needle  lines  are  to  be 
drawn  on  the  pt^)er.  One  of  these  lines  should 
also  be  in  the  direction  of  the  measured  line. 
The  instrument  is  then  taken  to  the  other  end 
of  the  measured  line,  the  needle  is  removed 
along  the  last  line  named  on  the  board  a  dis- 
tance corresponding,  according  to  the  scale 
*  adopted,  to  &at  of  the  measured  line  on  the 
ground,  and  the  board  is  so  placed  as  to  make 
the  line  toward  the  former  station  correct.  The 
ruler  is  then  again  pointed  to  the  same  objects, 
and  lines  are  drawn  toward  each  from  the  new 
position  of  the  needle.  Their  intersections  with 
tiie  former  lines  desig^te  the  places  of  these 


objects  on  the  plane.  The  plane  table  is  used 
in  various  other  ways,  as  by  moving  it  &om  one 
corner  to  the  next,  and  placing  it  at  each  ao 
that  the  last  line  drawn  coincides  with  that  in 
the  ground.  From  any  central  point  also  radi- 
ating lines  may  be  measured  to  the  comerB,  snd 
the  distances  measured  and  marked  off  acoord- 
ing  to  the  proper  scale. — Rivers,  brooks,  and 
roads  are  surveyed  by  measuring  a  saocesaion  . 
of  lines  following  their  general  course,  and  tak- 
ing offsets  from  the  sides  of  the  line.  Streets 
of  cities  are  followed  in  a  similar  manner.  Dis- 
tances are  sometimes  measured  upon  roads, 
where  expedition  is  more  important  than  ex- 
treme accuracy,  by  various  substitutes  for  flw 
chain,  some  of  which,  as  the  odometer  and  pe- 
dometer, have  been  noticed  under  the  former 
head.  One  may  soon  accustom  himself  to  pace 
in  straight  lines,  and  with  steps  of  uniform 
lengths,  the  most  exact  method  being  to  regn-i 
late  the  natural  step,  rather  than  to  try  to  at- 
tain one  of  any  determinate  length,  as  a  yard. 
The  usual  average  step  of  a  man  is  that  of  the 
English  military  pace,  i^  feet.  The  French 
geographical  engineers  accustom  themselvet  to 
take  regular  steps  of  -j^  of  a  metre,  or  2  feet  74 
inches. — The  field  work  being  completed,  the 
figure  of  the  tract  surveyed  is  reproduced  upon 
a  diminished  scale  by  what  is  termed  plottiag; 
and  from  this  plot  the  contents  are  ascertained 
by  a  series  of  mathematical  calculations  applied 
successively  to  the  several  divisions;  or  by  the 
method  of  calculation  of  latitudes  and  depart- 
ures, for  which  a  table  of  natural  sines  is  re- 
quired, unless  "traverse  tables"  giving  the  lati- 
tude and  departure  for  any  bearing,  as  ftamiah- 
ed  in  some  books  on  surveying,  are  at  hand. 
An  approximate  estimate  of  Ae  number  of 
acres  included  in  the  survey  is  sometimes  made 
by  drawing  the  plan  upon  aheet  lead  of  uniform 
thickness  or  upon  Bristol  board  or  heavy  pa- 
per, cutting  out  the  pieoe  on  the  bonndiiy 
lines,  and  weighing  it  in  a  delicate  baUnoe. 
The  weight  may  then  bo  compared  with  that 
of  a  similar  piece  that  exactly  comprises  a  defi- 
nite number  of  acres,  laid  out  upon  the  same 
scale. — The  extensive  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  surveyed  upon  a  peculiar  Bystem, 
planned  with  reference  to  the  division  of  the 
lands  into  squares  of  uniform  size,  so  arranged 
that  any  tract  of  160  acres,  or  a  "  quarter  see- 
lion,"  may  have  its  distinct  designation  and  be 
readily  found  upon  the  map  or  recognized  upoo 
the  ground  by  the  marks  left  by  the  surveyor*. 
Each  great  survey  is  based  upon  a  meridian 
line  run  due  N.  and  8.  by  astronomical  measnre- 
ments  the  whole  extent  of  the  survey  in  these 
directions ;  and  upon  a  "  standard  parallel"  or 
base  line,  running  E.  and  W.,  similarly  estab- 
lished with  great  accuracy.  Parallels  to  these 
lines  are  run  every  6  miles,  usually  with  the  so- 
lar compass  corrected  by  frequent  celestial  ob- 
servations ;  and  thus,  as  nearly  as  the  figure  of 
the  earth  admits,  the  surface  is  divided  into 
squares  of  6  miles  N.  and  8.  and  the  same  £• 
and  W.,  each  one  contaiidng  86  square  miles  or 
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•Mti<n>s;4H<{  wMoh  the  territory  is  farther  di- 
vided byithkuridiana  and  parallels  mn  at  every 
idle ;   wbHe  4he  half  nme  being  marked  on 
tiieae  linej''tisr,aetting  what  is  called  a  quarter 
post,  the  p6tiltsi«re  established  for  the  sabdivi- 
■ion'  into-qpikrter  sections.    The  squares  of  86 
t^aan  miles  bk  termed  townships,  often  con- 
irMtadto  "towns;"  and  each  line  of  them  E. 
$0^  W.  is  -nnmbered  either  K.  or  S.  from  the 
bae  line,  and  each  line  of  them  N.  and  S.  is 
'    teffmed'a  range  and  is  nnmbered  K  orW.  from 
the  meridian.    The  K.  and  S.  lines  bordering 
the  townships  are  known  as  range  lines,  and 
the  £.  and  W.  as  township  lines.    Each  snrvey 
ia  designated  by  the  meridian  on  which  it  is 
baaed;  and  of  tiiese  principal  meridians  there 
ire  6,  from  the  first  one  commencing  at  the 
Bouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river  to  the  6th 
from  the  month  of  the  Arkansas  river  N.    The 
M  one  rons  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of 
Indiana,  the  8d  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
tiirofagh  Illinois,  and  the  4th  from  the  month 
of  the  Illinois  river  N.    The  state  of  Michigan 
has  a  distinct  meridian,  and  its  base  line  crosses 
tiie  lower  peninsula  of  the  state  from  Lake  St. 
Our  to  Lake  Michigan.    The  86  sections  of 
each  township  are  numbered  in  order,  beginning 
with  the  K.  E.  comer  and  thence  proceeding 
■long  the  N.  side  of  the  township  to  section  6 
in  the  N.  W.  corner ;  section  7  commences  the 
next  line  of  sections  8.,  the  numbers  running  E. 
to  IS,  and  then  be^^ning  the  8d  line  with  18 
■ad  running  W.  to  18,  and  so  on,  brining  No. 
86  in  the  8.  £.  corner  of  the  township.    The 
qnaiter  sections  are  designated  by  their  posi- 
tion  as  N.  E.,  N.  W.,  8.  E.,  and  8.  W.   Fraction- 
al seotiMis  of  irregular  shapes  are  admitted  on 
the  borders  of  lakes,  rivers,  &e.  With  these  ez- 
planatjons  any  tract  may  be  readily  pointed  out 
vpon  the  government  mc^  from  its  abbreviated 
description,  or  any  locality  in  the  wildest  terri- 
toiy  may  be  correctly  defined;  thus  the  8.  W. 
ift.  sect.  IS,  T.  66  N.,  R.  84  W.,  meridian  Michi- 
gan, is  traced  directly  to  an  old  mining  location 
■ear  the  K.  E.  extremity  of  Isle  Royale,  Lake 
Superior.    The  law  which  established  this  sys- 
tn,  while  it  reqnired  that  the  K  and  8.  lines 
durnld  be  trae  meridians,  also  reqnired,  what 
was  entirely  inconsistent  with  this,  that  the 
townships  shonld  be  6  miles  square ;   for  the 
flgnre  of  the  earth  causes  the  meridians  to  con- 
THge  toward  the  pole,  thus  making  the  N.  line 
flf  each  towndiip  uiorter  than  its  8.  line,  an  in- 
aqoalitT  which  becomes  more  and  more  marked 
tlM  higher  the  latitude  of  the  surveys.    Pro- 
virim  is  consequently  made  for  correcting  the 
arrars  thus  caused,  by  establishing  what  are 
esOad  correction    lines,   which    are  parallels 
bounding  a  line  of  townships  on  the  K.  when 
ijmg  K.  of  the  principal  base,  or  the  8.  line  of 
towaahipe  when  lying  8.  of  the  principal  base, 
frOB  which  the  surveys  as  they  are  continued 
an  laid  out  anew,  the  range  lines  again  start- 
fag  at  correct  distances  from  the  principal  me- 
ridun.    In  Michigan  these  correction  mtes  are 
lapeated  at  the  end  of  every  10th  township; 


but  in  Oregon  they  have  been  repeated  with 
every  6th  township.  The  instructions  to  the 
surveyors  have  been  that  eadi  range  of  town- 
ships should  be  made  as  much  over  6  miles  in 
wflith  on  each  base  and  correction  line  as  it 
will  &11  short  of  the  ssme  width  where  it  closes 
on  to  the  next  correction  line  X. ;  and  it  is 
farther  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  the  ex- 
terior lines  of  the  townships  shall  exceed  or 
shall  not  extend  6  miles,  the  excess  or  deficiency 
shall  be  specially  noted  and  added  to  or  deduct- 
ed from  the  western  or  northern  sections  or 
half  sections  in  such  township,  according  as  the 
error  may  be  in  running  the  lines  from  E.  to 
W.  or  from  8.  to  N.  In  order  to  throw  the  ex- 
cesses or  deficiencies  on  the  N.  and  on  the  W. 
sides  of  the  township,  it  is  necessary  to  survey 
the  section  lines  from  8.  to  N.  on  a  true  meri- 
dian, leaving  the  result  in  the  N.  line  of  the 
township  to  be  governed  by  tlie  convexity  of 
tiie  earth  and  the  convergency  of  the  meridians. 
Navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  idands  are  "me- 
andered" or  surveyed  by  the  compass  and  chain 
along  the  banks.  The  instruments  employed 
on  these  surveys,  beside  the  solar  compass,  are  a 
surveying  ehabi  88  feet  long  of  60  Unks,  and  an- 
other of  smaller  wire  as  a  standard  to  be  used  for 
correcting  the  former,  as  often  at  least  as  every 
other  day;  also  11  tally  pins  made  of  steel,  tele- 
scope, targets,  tape  measure,  and  tools  for  mark- 
ing the  lines  upon  trees  or  stones.  In  survey- 
ing through  woods,  trees  intercepted  by  the  line 
are  marked  with  two  chops  or  notches,  on  each 
side ;  these  are  called  sight  or  line  trees.  Oth- 
er trees  near  by  not  touched  by  the  line  are 
blazed  on  two  sides,  quartering  toward  the  line ; 
but  if  at  some  distance  from  the  line,  the  two 
blares  should  be  near  together,  on  the  side  facing 
the  line.  These  are  generally  found  to  be  per- 
manent marks,  not  only  recognizable  for  many 
years,  but  they  carry  with  them  their  own  age 
by  the  rings  of  growth  around  the  blaze,  which 
may  at  any  subsequent  time  be  cut  out  and 
counted  as  years;  and  the  same  are  recognized 
in  courts  of  law  as  evidence  of  the  date  of  the 
survey.  They  cannot  l>e  obliterated  by  cutting 
down  the  trees  or  otherwise  without  leaving 
evidence  of  the  act.  Corners  are  marked  upon 
trees,  if  found  at  the  right  spots,  or  else  upon 
posts  set  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes  a  monu- 
ment of  stones  is  used  for  a  township  comer  and 
a  single  stone  for  section  corners ;  mounds  of 
earth  are  made  where  there  are  no  stones  nor 
timber.  At  the  comers  the  4  adjacent  sections 
are  designated  by  distinct  marks  cut  into  a 
tree,  one  in  each  section.  These  trees  facing 
the  comer  are  plainly  marked  with  the  letters 
B.  T.  (bearing  tree)  out  into  the  wood.  Notch- 
es cut  upon  the  comer  posts  or  trees  indicate 
the  number  of  miles  to  the  outlines  of  the  town- 
ship, or,  if  on  the  boundaries  of  the  township, 
to  the  townsliip  corners.  These  marks  afford  to 
those  who  are  travelling  through  wild  territories 
exact  knowledge  of  l^eir  position. — ^A  usefal 
text  book  is  the  "  Treatise  on  Land  Surveying" 
of  W.  M.  Gillespie  (8th  ed.,  New  York,  1861). 
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SukvilLE.    See  Oumildk  i»  ScBrnxx. 

8USA  (GrT.  ra  Zoixra,  the  city  of  lilies),  aa 
ancient  city  of  Persia,  ibe  Shushan  (Heb.,  lily) 
of  the  Scriptnres,  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  of 
Susiana,  aad  one  of  the  reaidencea  of  the  conrt. 
It  was  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Choaspes,  eqjoyed 
a  fine  climate,  and  was  one  of  the  largiast  cities 
of  the  Persian  empire.  Btrabo  says  it  was  120 
stadia  in  ciromnference,  and  sorroonded  like 
Babylon  with  a  wall  of  bornt  brick.  Accord- 
ing to  uSschylos  and  Pliny,  it  was  founded  by 
Darins  Hystaspis,  though  others  make  Titho- 
nos,  the  father  of  Memnon,  its  founder.  It 
was  for  a  long  period  the  chief  treasury  of 
the  Persian  empire.  In  825  B.  0.,  when  Alex- 
ander Tisited  it,  it  possessed  immense  wealth, 
and  from  its  plunder  he  gave  largesses  to  his 
soldiers  and  presents  of  great  value  to  his  gen- 
erals on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Bar- 
sioe  and  Parysatis.  There  has  been  consider- 
able controversy  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
Sua,  situated  at  the  juncture  of  the  Kerah 
(Choaspes)  and  fihe  Diz,  and  8&uster  both  hav- 
ing their  advocates.  The  question  has  been 
definitely  settled  by  the  researches  of  Sir 
W.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Loftns,  who 
discovered  a  gigantic  tumulus  and  numerous 
cuneiform  and  some  Greek  insoiiptioiia  at  Bus, 
giving  the  name  of  one  of  the  governors  of 
Susiana,  and  describing  the  completion  of  a 
palace  then  commenced  by  Darius  Hystospis. 
— See  Loftns,  "Travels  and  Researches  in 
Chaldea  and  Susiana." 

SUSIANA,  an  ancient  province  or  region 
of  Persia  of  great  extent,  but  mostly  a  plain, 
bounded  K.  by  Media  and  the  chain  of  the 
Paraohoathras,  £.  by  the  same  mountains  and 
the  river  Oroatis,  8.  by' the  Persian  gulf;  and 
W.  by  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylo- 
nia. It  thus  nearly  corresponded  to  the  mod- 
em province  of  Ehoozistan.  It  was  drained 
by  the  Enlesus  (now  the  Earoon),  the  Cho- 
aspes (Kerah),  the  Coprates  (Abzal),  the  He- 
dyphon  (Jerrahi),  and  the  Oroatis  ^Tab).  Its 
earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Elymm,  probably 
the  Elamites  of  Scripture,  and  a  portion  of  these 
still  occupied  it  in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ma- 
chylus ;  the  other  tribes  mentioned  aa  settled 
in  the  province  are  the  Susii,  the  Cissii,  the 
Oosssei,  the  Uxii,  and  the  Messabatse.  The  first 
named  were  agriculturists  and  had  their  vil- 
lages on  the  plain ;  the  others  were  robbers, 
who  made  their  homes  in  the  mountains,  and 
descended  to  the  plain  only  to  plunder  the 
more  peaceful  inhabitants. 

SU80,  Hbinbioh,  often  called  Amaitdub,  a 
German  mystic,  bom  in  (Constance  probably  in 
1800,  died  in  Ulm,  Jan.  26,  1865.  He  entered 
the  order  of  Dominicans  in  his  1 8th  year,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  at  Oologne.  From 
his  18th  to  his  40th  year,  in  his  cloister  on  the 
lake  of  Constance,  he  submitted  to  the  severest 
jnortification.  His  penance  threatened  to  be 
fatal,  when  he  threw  his  instruments  of  torture 
into  the  lake,  and  set  out  as  a  preacher  through 
S  wabia,  Switzerland,  and  the  valley  of  the  Bhine. 


!]£s  sympathetic  character  and  mystical  teaolh 
ings  gave  him  influence  especially  over  women, 
and  occasioned  scandal.  He  has  be«i  c^ed  a 
minnesinger  of  heavenly  things,  and  his  works 
are,  according  to  Gdrres,  among  the  most  de- 
lightful of  mystical  -  wiitiogs.  Among  them 
are  an  autobiography,  a  treatise  on  eternal  wis- 
dom, and  a  treatise  on  tmth.  Editions  with 
woodcuts  were  published  at  Angsbntg  in  148S 
and  1612.  There  is  a  translation  into  modem 
German  by  Diepenbrock  (Batisbon,  1889 ;  Sd. 
ed.,  1838). 

SUSQUEHANNA,  a  river  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  having  its  sonrce 
in  Otsego  and  Oanaderaga  lakes:^!  Otsego  oa, 
N.  Y.  It  flows  in  a  generally  S.  W.  direction  to 
the  Pennsylvania  line  in  Broome  co.,  receiving 
the  Unadilla  and  several  smaller  tributaries  in 
its  course ;  near  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  it 
flows  around  the  base  of  a  spur  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  first  a  little  N.  of  W.  and  then  suddenly 
N.  N.  W.,  to  Binghamton,  forming  what  ii 
called  the  "Great  Bend;"  after  receiviM^ the 
Chenango  at  Binghamton,  its  course  is  w.  by 
S.  till  it  again  reaches  the  Pennsylvanis  imi, 
where  it  takes  a  S.  E.  direction  to  Fittaton, 
Lnzeme  co.,  receiving  the  Tioga  and  nnmeroaa 
small  tributaries  in  its  course ;  at  Pittston  it 
turns  sharply  to  the  S.  W.,  and  receives  nesr 
Bnnbury  the  large  afiluent  known  as  the  Wat 
branch  of  the  Susanehanna,  which  is  more 
than  200  m.  in  length,  and  to  its  junction  with 
which  the  stream  is  sometimes  called  the  Korth 
or  East  branch ;  then,  turning  southward,  it 
receives  the  Juniata  at  Dnncannon,  14  m.  from 
Harrisburg,  and  flowing  thence  in  a  S.  K  cooise, 
enters  the  Chesapeake  bay  at  Havre  de  Grace. 
Its  .length  is  a  little  more  than  400  m.  from 
Otsego  lake  to  the  bay,  and  from  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches  168  m.  The  river  is  gen- 
erally shallow,  and  its  course  much  broken  by 
rapids;  in  the  spring,  during  flood,  rafts,  and 
strong  boats  float  down  from  Binghamton,  bnt 
at  other  times  it  is  not  navigable.  Iimnenpe 
quantities  of  timber  are  transported  upon  it 
Canals  have  been  constructed  along  its  banks, 
on  the  main  stream  for  126  m.,  and  on  the  West 
branch  for  124  m.  Its  waters  abound  with  fine 
fish ;  shad  in  great  quantities  are  caught  every 
aeason  and  exported  largely.  The  lower  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  are  &mons  for  the  great 
abundance  of  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl  which 
collect  there  every  winter;  and  millions  are 
exported  to  the  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York  markets. 

SUSQUEHANNA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Penn, 
bordering  on  N.  Y.,  and  drained  by  tributaries 
of  the  Susquehanna  river ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  88,267.  The  surface  is  very  hilly, 
and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  grazing 
purposes.  The  prodnotions  in  1860  were  88,- 
788  bushels  of  wheat,  287,848  of  Indian  com, 
60,106  tons  of  hay,  and  1,020,678  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  .80  grist  mills,  122  saw  mills,  4 
woollen  factories,  4  iron  founderies,  26  tanner- 
ies, and  2  newspaper  offices;  and  in  1660  there 
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were  10,074  pupils  attending  pnblio  scboole. 
Timber  is  abundant,  and  the  export  trade  in 
pine  lumber  is  very  eztenaive.  The  Erie  rail- 
road traverses  a  few  miles  of  the  N.  E.  part, 
and  the  county  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware 
and  Lackawanna  railroad.  Gapital,  Montrose. 
SUSSEX.  I.  A  N.  00.  of  N.  J.,  bordering 
on  N.  Y.  and  Penn.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the 
Delaware  river,  and  drained  by  the  Flatkill, 
Ftelinskill,  Wallkill,  and  Peqnest;  area,  600 
tq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  88,8S6.  The  Bine  moun- 
tains traverse  the  N.  and  the  Hamburg  and 
Wawayanda  monntains  the  S.  part,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  surface  is  very  hilly ;  the  soil 
is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  18C0  were 
459,254  bushels  of  Indian  com,  66,006  of  wheat, 
tS9,795  of  rye,  161,011  of  oats,  1,816,610  lbs. 
of  batter,  and  37,711  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
13  forges,  9  fonnderies,  8  furnaces,  26  grist 
mOls,  11  saw  mills,  44  ohnrches,  4  newspaper 
offices,  and  7,196  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  Hopatcong  lake  is  in  the  8.  E.  part,  and 
(applies  the  snmmit  level  of  the  Morris  canal ; 
and  there  are  several  other  small  lakes  or 
ponds.  Franklinite,  iron  ore,  red  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  other  minerals  are  found.  It  is  traversed 
in  the  S.  part  by  the  Morris  canal  and  the  Sna- 
Kx  branch  of  die  Morris  and  Essex  railroad. 
Capital,  Kewton.    11.  A  8.  co.  of  Del.,  border- 

Zon  Md.,  Delaware  bay,  and  the  Atlantic, 
drained  by  affluents  of  the  Nanticoke 
and  Pocomoke  rivers  and  other  streams ;  area, 
about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  20,617,  of 
irhom  1,841  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  almost 
lerel,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  1,180,086  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
48,735  of  wheat,  60,796  of  potatoes,  and  108,- 
489  lbs.  of  batter.  There  were  29  grist  mills, 
60  saw  and  planing  mills,  8  tanneries,  1  forge, 
2  newspaper  offices,  69  churches,  and  4,874 
pnpils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Delaware  railroad.  Capital, 
Georgetown.  HI.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded 
5.  E.  by  Blackwater  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Nottoway ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
10,175,  of  whom  6,884  were  slaves.  The  snr- 
bee  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  866,171  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  86,183  of  wheat,  and  780  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  94  churches,  and  249  pupils  at- 
tending pablio  schools.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Petersbnrg  rulroad.  The  value  of  real  es- 
tate in  1856  was  $1,045,799,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  14  per  cent,  since  1860.  Capital,  Sua- 
•ex  Oourt  Honse. 

SUSSEX,  a  8.  E.  oonnty  of  England,  bound- 
ed K.  by  Surrey,  N.  E.  by  Kent,  8.  by  the 
Kiglidi  channel,  and  W.  by  Hampshire ;  area, 
1.468  sq.m.:  pop.  in  1861,  868,648.  It  has  two 
e^itals,  Chichester  and  Lewes ;  and  the  other 
towns  of  greatest  importance  are  Brighton, 
Hastings,  Mew  Shoreham,  Rye,  and  Horsham. 
Hw  eoast  line  is  not  much  broken,  the  most 
nnarkable  projection  being  Beachy  Head, 
which  is  664  feet  above  the  sea.  A  range  of 
chalk  hills,  called  the  Korth  Downs,  crosses 


the  N.  E.  jMtrt  of  the  county;  and  the  Sonth 
Downs,  with  an  average  height  of  600  feet,  and 
firom  4  to  6  miles  broad,  run  through  its  en- 
tire length  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea  coast.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Amn,  Adnr,  Onse,  and 
Orucnnere.  The  county  is  purely  agricultural, 
and  wheat  and  hops  are  the  chief  crops.  The 
downs  are  principally  used  for  pastnrage,  and 
are  famous  for  the  quality  of  the  mnUon  fed 
upon  them.  Sussex  is  remarkably  rich  in  an- 
tiquities, and  contains  many  noble  mansions. 
It  returns  18  members  to  parliament,  2  each  for  - 
East  and  West  Sussex,  and  14  for  boroughs.    . 

SUTHERLAND,  a  N.  oonnty  of  Scotland, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  E.  by  Caith- 
ness and  the  Korth  sea,  8.  by  Ross  and  the 
frith  of  Dornoch,  and  W.  by  the  Minoh ;  area, 
1,764  S(}.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  26,208.  Dornoch, 
the  capital,  is  the  only  town.  Several  small 
islands  which  lie  off  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  are 
included  in  the  county.  On  these  sides  the 
coasts  are  generally  high  and  bold,  and  are  in- 
dented by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea ;  but  that 
on  the  £.  is  flat  with  a  low  sandy  beach.  The 
interior  is  mountainous,  the  highest  snmmit 
reaching  the  height  of  8,230  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  rivers  are  all  small  with  short  courses,  but 
there  are  nnmerous  lakes.  TheTprincipal  crops 
raised  are  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  Sheep 
farming  is  extensively  carried  on.  Game,  more 
particniarly  deer,  is  abundant 

SUTLEJ,  or  Sctlsdok,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
the  most  easterly  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Pun- 
Jaub.  It  has  its  rise  in  some  lakes  in  Thibet 
K.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  abAut  lat.  81° 
8'  K.,  long.  81°  68'  E.,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
its  course  is  joined  -by  numerous  tributaries. 
In  about  lat.  80°  10'  N.,  long.  75°  10'  E.,  after 
a  course  of  660  m.,  it  unites  with  the  Beas,  and 
the  river  from  thence  is  called  the  Ohara  until 
its  junction  with  the  Chenaub,  800  m.,  when  it 
takes  the  name  of  Pui\jnud,  and  joins  the  Indus 
after  a  further  course  of  60  m.,  in  lat.  28°  40* 
N.,  long.  70°  86'  E.  The  upper  Sntl^  is  supposed 
to  be  the  HesudrusanS  the  lower  tiieHyphads 
of  the  ancients.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  coarse 
the  SutleJ  is  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  the 
scenery  magnificent. 

SUTTEE  (Sans,  rati,  from  mt,  pure),  prop- 
erly, a  chaste  and  virtuous  wife,  but  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  self-immolation  of  a  widow 
by  burning  or  burying  alive,  in  connection  with 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  The  practice 
of  suttee  has  existed  for  many  centuries  not 
only  in  India  but  in  other  Asiatic  countries. 
Diodorus  Siculus  gives  an  instance  which  oc- 
curred in  the  army  of  Enmenes  more  than  800 
vears  B.  C,  and  in  India  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  was  practised  as  early  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury B.  C.  It  was  more  prevalent  there  than 
elsewhere,  from  the  belief  enconnged  by  the 
Brahmins,  and  professedly  derived  from  their  . 
most  sacred  books,  that  it  conferred  the  high- 
est merit  not  only  on  the  widow  herself^  bat 
on  her  dead  husband.  It  was  asserted  by  the 
Brahminioal  writers  that  every  woman  who 
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thus  baraed  herself  shonid  remain  in  para- 
dise with  her  hnsband  8  crores  and  60  Iacs  of 
years  (86,000,000),  while  otherwise  she  would 
have  no  place  in  paradise.    Recent  examina- 
tions of  the  Vedas  and  the  Institntes  of  Mann 
hj  eminent  philologists  show  that  these  works 
contain  no  command  for  suttee,  and  that  the 
passages  formerly  quoted  by  Brahmins  in  fa- 
Tor  of  it  were  in.  some  instances  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  the  Brahmins  represented. 
The  practice  was  very  prevalent  in  India  long 
after  the  East  India  company  came  into  power 
there.    The  Mohammedan  emperor  Akbar  had 
prohibited  it  in  the  16th  century,  but  prob- 
ably without  much  effect.    In  1818  the  com- 
pany nndertook  to  regulate  the  practice  by 
prohibiting  the  wife  from  being  burned  sep- 
arate from  the  body  of  her  husband,  and  also 
ttom  sa(^cing  herself  with  the  body  unless 
she  did  it  voltmtarily.    This  did  not  materially 
diminidi  the  number  of  cases,  for  in  the  IS 
years  between  1815  and  1826  there  were  7,164 
ofBcially  reported  in  Bengal  alone.    In  1820 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  governor-general 
of  India,  enacted  a  law  declaring  all  aid,  assist- 
ance, or  participation  in  any  act  of  suttee  to 
be  murder,  and  punishable  as  such.    This  law, 
at  first  applicable  only  to  Bengal,  was  soon  ex- 
tended over  all  the  company's  territories,  and 
wherever  possible  incorporated  in  the  treaties 
made  with  the  native  princes.    This  created 
much  excitement  at  first  in  Bengal,  the  Brah- 
mins denouncing  it  with  great  violence  as 
an  interference  with  their  religion,  and  even 
sending  an  agent  to  England  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  procure  its  repeal.    The  powerful 
influence  of  Rammohun    Boy   was    exerted 
against  the  practice,  and  the  excitement  soon 
subsided.    Suttee  is  still  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  practised  in  some  of  the  subsidiary 
governments  of  India. — The  mode  of  perform- 
ing it  was  much  the  same  throughout  India, 
varying  only  according  to  the  rank  of  the  par- 
ties or  the  customs  of  each  province.  Sometimes 
the  widow  was  buried  alive  by  the  side  of  the 
corpse,  but  generally  the  self-immolation  was 
by  burning.    The  widow,  seating  herself  by  the 
side  of  her  husband's  body,  had  the  sides  of  her 
feet  painted  red,  and  then  bathed  herself,  and 
dressed  in  her  finest  clothes.    Meantime  a  drum 
was  beaten  through  the  adjacent  villages  to  in- 
dicate the  sacrifice  that  was  to  take  place.    A 
lai^  company  having  assembled,  a  hole  was 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  a  bed  formed  of  green 
boughs,  on  which  was  reared  the  funeral  pile 
of  dry  fagots,  hemp,  clarified  butter,  and  other 
oombustibles.    The  widow  then  gave  her  or- 
naments to  her  friends,  painted  her  forehead, 
tied  red  cotton  ronnd  her  wrists,  put  two  new 
combs  in  her  hair,  and  when  the  boay  of  her  hus- 
band was  placed  upon  the  pile,  walked  around 
it  7  times,  scattering  parched  rice  and  cowries, 
and  finally  ascended  thepile,  to'  which  she  was 
secured  with  ropes.     The  eldest  son,  or  the 
head  man  of  the  village,  usually  lighted  the  pile. 
SUTTEB,  a  central  oo.  of  Oalifomia,  bound- 


ed S.  W.  by  the  Sacramento  aitdE.  by  Feather 
river;  area,  626  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,890. 
The  surface  is  in  some  parts  mountainous,  and 
in  the  N.  is  the  remarkable  group  of  peaks 
called  the  Buttes ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1868  were  62,800  bushelB  of  -wheat, 
808,000  of  barley,  28,000  of  oats,  8,000  tons  of 
hay,  85,000  lbs.  of  butter,  and  26,000  of  wool 
Capital,  Yuba  City. 

SUTTOK,  Amos,  D.D.,  an  English  misriomuy, 
bom  at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1798,  died  in  Cnt- 
tack,  India,  Aug.  17,  1864.  He  studied  theol- 
'ogy  under  tiie  Bev.  J.  G.  Pike,  secretary  of  the 
general  Baptist  missionary  society,  was  ordain- 
ed as  a  missionary  at  Derby  in  1824,  and  was 
sent  to  Orissa,  India.  He  remaineid  in  the 
misnonaiy  work  for  80  years,  visiting  England 
and  America  once  in  that  period.  He  preached 
in  English  and  in  Oriya,  though  for  some  yean 
he  had  not  the  charge  of  a  mission  church ;  he 
was  tutor  in  the  mission  academy  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  society's  asylums  for  orphans, 
and  translated  the  whole  Scriptures  into  Orija, 
revising  tiie  Kew  Testament  a  second  time. 
He  also  compiled  and  published  an  Oriya  die- 
tionary,  grammar,  and  lesson  book,  wrote  S 
volumes  of  tracts  in  that  language,  and  trans- 
lated 18  English  works,  school  books,  and  re- 
ligions treatises  into  it,  for  the  use  of  his 
scholars  and  converts.  In  English  he  published 
"The  Family  Chaplain"  (2  vols.),  "Narratire 
of  the  Mission  to  Orissa,"  "  Orissa  and  its  Evan- 
gelization," "  Hymn  Book  for  Mission  Congre- 
gations," "  Guide  to  the  Saviour,"  and  one  or 
two  smaller  works. 

SUWANEE,  a  N.  oo.  of  Florida,  intersected 
by  the  Suwanee  river ;  area,  about  760  so.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860, 1,388,  of  whom  none  were  slaves. 
There  are  2  or  8  small  lakes  and  several 
ewamps.    Capital,  Suwanee. 

SDWAROFF,  Alsxandkb  VABiLKvrrcH, 
count.  Prince  Italiyski,  a  Russian  field  marshal 
and  generalissimo,  bom  in  Moscow,  Nov.  18, 
1729,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  18,  1800. 
He  was  of  a  Swedish  family  who  had  emigrated 
to  Russia  in  1622.  He  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  18  as  a  cadet,  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  1757,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  Prussia  was  appointed  com- 
mandant of  Memel,  and  in  1769  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Knneradorf.  In  1T63 
the  empress  Catharine  U.  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion as  colonel  of  the  Astrakhan  infantry,  and 
his  snccess  in  defeating  the  confederates  of 
Bar  in  Poland,  in  1768  and  the  following 
^ears,  made  him  migor-general.  In  1778,  serr- 
ing  under  Field  Marshal  Rnmiantzoff,  he  de- 
feated the  Tuiis  in  8  battles,  and,  after  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Kamenskoi,  gained  a  most 
decisive  victory  over  the  Turkidi  commander  at 
Kosludgi,  and  was  appointed  general  of  divi- 
sion. During  the  peace  which  followed,  he  was 
engaged  in  appeasing  the  troubles  among  the 
peasantry  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  He  subse- 
quently subdued  to  the  Russian  sway  the  khan 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  Nogai  Tartars,  compelling 
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tbe  latter,  in  1788,  to  render  homage  to  the  em- 
preaB,  for  which  service  Catharine  made  him 
g«neral-m-chief.  He  again  led  an  army  against 
the  Turks  in  1788,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Ein- 
bom,  took  Otohakov  the  following  smnmer,  de- 
feated Mohammed  Pasha  at  Fokshany,  and  on 
Sept  S2  rooted  tbe  meia  army  of  the  Tnrkg  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Rimnik,  for  which  he  received 
tbe  title  Rimnikski,  and  that  of  count  of  the 
amiHTe.  He  next  laid  siege  to  Ismail,  which 
kmg  withstood  his  forces,  and  was  at  last  carried 
by  aasanlt,  thongh  the  Bossians  were  twice  re- 
pulsed with  terrible  loss.  Sawaroff  gave  it 
over  to  plonder,  and  80,000  Turks  were  maa- 
Mored  and  10,000  made  prisoners.  At  tbe 
peace  of  Jassy  he  was  made  governor  of  Ekate- 
rinodav,  the  Taarida,  and  the  conquered  prov- 
inces at  the  month  of  the  Dniester.  In  1794  he 
was  ordered  to  put  down  tbe  uisnrrection  in 
Pdand ;  and  after  defeating  Koscinszko  he  oar- 
lied  Praga  (one  of  tbe  suburbs  of  Warsaw)  by 
aaaolt,  deluging  it  with  blood,  and  entered  War- 
■av  Kov.  0,  1794.  For  this  service  the  empress 
made  him  field  marshal  and  lavished  coetly 
freaents  upon  him.  Paul  I.  on  bis  accession  was 
pr^odiced  against  him  and  stripped  him  of  his 
raok ;  but  in  1799,  at  the  request  of  tbe  emperor 
tt  Germany,  he  confided  to  him  the  command 
of  the  allied  army  sent  to  Italy  against  the 
French.  Here  he  gained  some  advantages  at 
Oaaaano,  defe^ied  Macdonald  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Trebia,  and  Joubert  at  Novi,  but  was  driven 
oot  of  Switzerland  by  MassSna.  He  was  re- 
called to  Bnasia,  and  the  title  of  Prince  Italiyski 
eonferred  npon  him ;  but  before  he  could  reach 
the  capital  the  insane  monarch  had  become  of- 
fended with  him  for  a  trifle,  and,  recalling  all 
tte  preparations  made  for  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  capital,  publicly  disgraced  him.  The 
diagrin  whieh  tim  treatment  caused  the  old  sol- 
dier, already  broken  in  health,  led  to  his  death. 
In  1801  the  czar  Alexander  cansed  a  statue  to  be 
(rested  to  Iiis  memory  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
of  St.  Petersburg.  His  autobiography  has  been 
pobUshed  under  the  title  of  Vie  de  Souwovoff 
tneie  par  lui-^mSme,  <ni  eolleetion  de  eea  lettret 
ttittei  ierita,  edited  by  Berge  Glenka  (2  vols, 
Std.,  Moscow,  1819),  and  10  or  18  memoirs  have 
meared  in  Boasia  and  elsewhere. 

SWABIA,  or  Suabia  (Ger.  SehwcAeri),  a 
inohy  of  the  Qerman  empire  during  its  earlier 
period,  and  snbseqnently  one  of  its  10  great 
cinlea,  or  great  divisions.  The  circle  was 
hoimded  N.  by  tiie  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and 
Fiaiuonia,  E.  by  Bavaria,  S.  by  Switzerland, 
nd  W.  by  France,  the  Rhine  flowing  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  latter.  It  had  an  area  of 
13,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  2,200,000, 
Hd  was  conterminous  with  the  modem  divi- 
■Du  of  WOrtemberg,  the  southern  part  of  Ba- 
den, and  tbe  province  of  Swabis  and  Neuburg 
in  Bavaria.  Hie  country,  one  of  the  most 
kaatifal  and  fertile  tracts  in  Germany,  is  trav- 
eled by  the  Danube  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and 
fivernfied  by  tbe  mountain  scenery  of  tbe 
Hack  Forest  on  the  W.  and  the  Alps  on  the  S. 
TOU  XT. — 14 


It  was  originally  called  Alemannia,  and  re- 
ceived tbe  name  of  Swabia  {from  tbe  Snevi, 
who  inhabited  parts  of  it)  when  the  Alemuuu 
were  conquered  by  Clovis  in  496.  Oolumba, 
an  Irish  monk,  introduced  Christianity  in  die 
7th  century.  Toward  the  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury it  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and 
in  1080  tbe  emperor  Henry  IV.  made  the  duchy 
of  Swabia  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Frederic 
of  Hobenstaufen.  It  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  most  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Germany.  In  the  Italian  wars  the 
reigning  house  of  Swabia  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Ghibelline  party,  and  when  Oonradin  was 
executed  at  Kaples  in  1268  the  line  became 
extinct.  The  various  cities,  prelates,  and  counts 
then  made  themselves  independent,  and  since 
that  time  Swabia  has  not  formed  a  separate 
state.  Various  confederacies,  however,  were 
formed  at  different  periods,  known  in  history 
under  the  name  of  Swabian  unions.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  was  the  "  great  Swabian  union" 
of  1^88.  The  Swabian  circle  was  deflnitely 
organized  in  1668. 

SWAUf,  Chatjt.hh,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
Manchester  in  1808.  His  father  dying  early, 
his  education  was  superintended  by  bis  mater- 
nal nnde,  a  French  gentleman  named  Tavar6, 
who  subsequently  took  him  into  his  own  busi- 
ness, that  of  a  dyer.  When  about  80  years  of 
age  Mr.  Swain  exchanged  this  occupation  for 
that  of  an  engraver,  in  which  he  still  continues. 
His  first  literary  productions  appeared  in  the 
periodicals,  and  in  1828  be  published  a  volume 
of  "Metrical  Essays,"  followed  by  "Beauties 
rf  the  Mind"  (1881)  and  "Drybnrgh  Abbey" 
(1883),  an  elegy  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
elicited  the  favorable  comments  of  Southey. 
His  subsequent  publications  comprise  "  A  Me- 
moir of  Henry  Liversedge"  (1885);  "Rhymes 
for  OhUdhood"  (1846);  "Dramatic  Chapters, 
Poems, and  Songs" (1847);  "English Melodies'' 
(1849); "Letters  from  Laura  d'Anveme,"  &o. 
They  have  had  considerable  popularity  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  author  ia  known  as  the  "  Man- 
chester poet,"  and  a  collection  of  his  poems 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  United  States 
(82mo.,  Boston,  1868). 

SWAIN,  David  Lowbt,  an  American  states- 
man and  educator,  born  near  Asheville,  Bun- 
combe CO.,  N.  C,  Jan.  4,  1801.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  North  CaroUna  in  1828, 
and  soon  entered  npon  a  lucrative  practice. 
In  1824  he  was  elected  to  represent  Buncombe 
00.  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  in  1881  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
court.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  ciiosen 
governor  of  the  state,  being  the  youngest  man 
that  ever  filled  that  office  in  North  Carolina. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in 
1886,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Caldwell  as  president 
of  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  a  position 
which  he  still  occupies  (March,  1862). 

SWAINSON,  WnuAM,  an  English  natural- 
ist, bom  in  Liverpool,  Oct.  8, 1789.  He  served 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  army  commissariat 
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department  from  1807  to  1816,  then  traveUed 
in  South  America  with  Koster,  the  Grerman 
natoralist,  and  on  his  return  settled  in  London, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  stndy  of  natural  his- 
tory. In  1820  he  commenced  the  pnblication 
of  "  Zoological  ninstrations,  or  ori^^al  fig- 
ures and  Descriptions  of  new,  rare,  or  inter- 
esting Animals,"  since  republished  in  6  vols. 
8vo. ;  and  in  1821  of  a  work  on  the  mollosca, 
nnder  the  title  of  "  Exotic  Oonchology"  (4to.). 
He  is  also  tiie  author  of  a  "  Naturalist's  Guide 
for  collecting  and  preserving  all  Subjects  of 
Natural  History  and  Botany,^'  &o.  (1822) ;  of 
numerous  papers  on  natural  history  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,"  "Zoo- 
logical Jonmal,"  and  "Magazine  of  Natural 
Hic^ry ;"  of  12  volumes  on  different  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  in  Lardner's  "Oab- 
inet  Cyclopeedia,"  regarded  as  of  high  author- 
ity ;  of  two  volumes  on  the  "  Birds  of  West- 
em  Africa"  and  one  on  the  "Fly  Catchers," 
in  Jardine's  "Naturalist's  Library"  (188r-'8) ; 
of  "A  Treatise  on  MalMology,  or  the  Nat- 
ural Classification  of  Shells  and  Shell  Fish" 
(1840);  and  of  a  series  of  "Ornithological 
Drawings,"  being  selections  of  Brazilian  and 
Mexican  birds  (1884r-'41).  He  also  assisted 
Sir  John  Bichardson  in  the  preparation  of 
that  part  of  his  "  Fauna  Boreali-Americana" 
which  relates  to  North  American  birds,  and 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Shuckard  prepared  in 
1840  a  volume  on  the  "  History  and  Natural 
Arrangement  of  Insects."  In  1841  he  emi- 
grated wiUi  his  family  to  New  Zealand,  and 
since  his  residence  there  has  published  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Climate  of  New  Zealand." 

SWALLOW,  the  general  name  of  the  diurnal 
fissirostral  birds  of  the  family  hirundinidm,  in- 
cluding tilie  swifts,  many  of  which  are  called 
swallows.  (See  Swrrr.)  The  bill  is  short  and 
weak,  very  broad  at  tiie  base  and  suddenly 
compressed  to  the  tip ;  the  wings  long,  narrow, 
and  acute ;  primaries  9  or  10,  the  Ist  the  long- 
est:  tail  more  or  less  forked ;  tarsi  very  short 
and  weak,  generally  naked,  and  covered  with 
scales ;  toes  usually  long  and  slender,  with  the 
claws  moderate,  curved,  and  sharp ;  the  gape 
very  wide  and  nsnally  provided  with  short 
bristles.  The  typical  genus  hirundo  (Linn.), 
having  more  than  60  species,  embraces  several 
well  known,  elegant  swallows  both  in  America 
and  the  old  world,  remarkable  for  their  great 
powers  of  flight ;  their  food  consists  of  insects, 
which  tltey  take  on  the  wing,  usually  in  the 
neighborhood  of  water,  with  remarkable  skill 
and  grace ;  they  drink  on  the  wing,  sweeping 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  often  wash 
tiiemselves  by  a  sudden  plunge.  They  fly  at 
Hie  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  in  their  ordinary 
evolutions,  but  are  rather  awkward  on  the 
ground  from  the  length  of  the  wings  and  the 
mortness  of  the  legs ;  they  live  more  on  the 
wing  than  any  other  birds,  even  feeding  their 
young  in  the  air ;  from  the  swiftness  of  their 
flight  they  are  rarely  caught  by  birds  of  prey, 
and  are  seldom  bit  by  q>ort8men ;  their  sight 


is  very  acute ;  they  fly  low  in  damp  weather, 
where  the  insects  are  most  abundant,  and  an 
thence  supposed  to  foretell  rain.    They  art 
most  numerous  in  the  tropics,  migrating  to  and 
fW>m  temperate   regions   in  warm  and  cold 
weather ;  in  Great  Britain  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance from  Africa,  where  they  spend  the 
winter,  fr«m  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
April,  and  depart  toward  Qie  end  of  October, 
crossing  the  channel  singly  or  in  small  parties, 
and  are  as  much  exhausted  by  the  passage  as 
other  migratory  birds  of  inferior  powers  of 
flight ;  they  often  alight  on  vessels,  and  aome- 
times  fkll  into  the  sea.    In  the  United  States 
they  arrive  about  a  month  later  and  depart 
several  weeks  earlier.    Most  species  prefer  the 
neighborhood  of  man,  building  their  nests  in 
society  in  his  dwellings  and  buildings;  they 
form  attachments  to  places,  returning  year  after 
year  to  the  same  nests;  though  declared  by 
ancient  writers  to  be  one  of  the  two  untamable 
animals  (the  fly  being  the  other),  they  are  do- 
cile and  have  been  partially  dom^cated; 
they  are  usefbl  to  man  in  destroying  insects,  a 
single  bird  probably  collecting  about  1,000  in 
the  course  of  a  day.    The  nests  are  generally 
made  of  day  or  mud  mixed  with  straw  and 
gr^,  of  various  forms,  and  attached  externally 
to  some  building;  many  species  breed  in  holes 
in  sand  banks,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  nest 
of  grasses  and  feathers ;  the  eggs  are  6  or  6. 
Swallows  are  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  and  an- 
cient writings,  and  are  the  subjects  of  many 
strange  tales  and  fabulous  stories;  they  are 
generally  considered  the  friends  of  man,  and  it 
is  thought  barbarous  and  unlucky  to  kill  them; 
they  are  regarded  as  the  winged  heralds  of 
summer. — ^The  best  known  species  in  the  old 
world  is  the  chimney  or  house  swallow  {H. 
rvttiea,  Linn.) ;  it  is  6^  inches  long,  blniab 
black  above,  with  a  band  on  the  chest,  and  the 
forehead,  eyebrows,  and  throat,  ruddy ;  lower 
parts  rofouB  white,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  inner 
web  of  each  tail  feather  except  the  2  innermost; 
the  tail  is  very  long  and  forked.    -As  its  name 
imports,  it  frequently  builds  its  nest  in  chimneys 
a  few  feet  from  the  top ;  it  also  nests  in  old 
walls  and  shafts  of  mines,  and  among  the  rafters 
of  bams  and  sheds;  the  nest  is  cup-shaped, 
made  of  earth  and  straw  and  lined  with  feath- 
ers ;  the  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with  ash  and 
red.    The  parents  are  very  attentive  to  the 
young,  and  brave  in  their  defence ;  they  have 
2  broods  in  a  season,  the  2d  sometimes  left  to 
perish,  not  being  able  to  quit  the  nest  at  the 
period  of  migration,  and  the  instinct  wbit^ 
prompts  to  the  latter  being  stronger  than  pa- 
rental love ;  the  males  are  sweet  singers,  and 
very  courageous.    The  analogue  of  this  spedes 
in  America  is  not  the  one  commonly  called 
chimney  swallow  with  us  (which  is  a  swift), 
but  the  bam  swallow  (ff.  rvfa^  VieilL) ;  it  is 
about  7  inches  long  and  18  in  alar  extent; 
glossy  steel  blue  above,  with  concealed  white 
m  middle  of  back ;  it  much  resembles  its  Euro- 
pean congener,  though  it  has  the  pectoral  ool- 
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lar  intempted  in  the  middle,  while  in  H.  ra»- 
Uoa  it  oontinaes  across.  It  inhahits  North 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paoifio,  ap- 
pearing in  the  aonthem  states  from  the  middle 
of  Febmary  to  March  1,  a  few  at  a  time,  reach- 
ing New  England  in  mild  seasons  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May ;  it  is  welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of 
mnmer,  seldom  appearing  before  the  final  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  and  the  commencement  of  fine 
ireather ;  as  it  commits  no  depredations  on  man's 
property,  and  serves  him  in  destroying  noxious 
iiuects  and  tiio  teanng  pests  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle, it  is  generally  liked  and  protected ;  it  is  be- 
hsTed  by  some  crednlooa  people  that  if  swal- 
lows are  shot  the  cows  give  bloody  milk,  and 
that  their  presence  in  a  bam  prevents  its  being 
■track  by  lightning,  concerning  which  Wilson 
■171:  "When  the  tenets  of  snperstition  lean  to 
tite  side  of  homanity,  one  can  readily  respect 
thtm."  It  is  gentle  and  easily  tamed,  and  its 
tritterings  are  very  pleasant  to  hear  in  a  smu- 
ner't  day.  The  nest  is  made  of  mud  or  moist 
etrth  mixed  with  grasses,  and  is  attached  to 
the  beams  and  rafters  of  bams  and  ontbnild- 
iags;  it  is  generally  about  8  inches  long,  6  in 
the  greatest  diameter,  and  from  beam  to  ont- 
aile  of  shell  6^  to  4,  weighing  often  more  than 
i  lbs. ;  the  eggs  are  4  to  6,  small  and  1(^, 
vbite  with  a  few  spots  of  reddish  brown  ;  m- 
enbation  lasts  18  days,  both  sexes  assisting,  and 
1)0th  ooonpying  the  nest  at  night  nntu  the 
young  are  hatched.  This  species  collects  in 
lirge  flocks  in  midsummer  on  bams  and  sheds, 
tdegn4>h  wires,  &&,  chirping  almost  continn- 
ally,  and  making  short  sallies  in  search  of  in- 
sects. They  start  for  the  south  by  the  end  of 
August  or  first  of  September,  early  on  some 
fur  morning ;  they  do  not  fly  high,  and  follow 
the  shore  or  the  course  of  rivers. — The  diff  or 
fldvona  swallow  (H.  lun\from,  Say)  is  about  6 
indies  long  and  12^  in  alar  extent ;  the  crown 
and  back  are  steel-bine,  separated  more  or  less 
hroadly  by  a  grayish  colW;  the  chin,  throat, 
ud  sides  of  head  dark  chestnut ;  breast  grayish 
iMvwn;  belly  white;  steel-blue  spot  on  throat; 
imnp  Ught  ebestnut,  and  forehead  brownish 
vfaite;  tul  slightly  notched.  It  is  found 
throughout  North  America  from  ocean  to 
ocean ;  it  is  called  republican  swallow  b^  Au- 
dubon, in  idlnsion  to  the  habit  of  assoolatmg  to 
make  their  nests  and  rear  the  young.  The  nest 
is  built  under  eaves  and  cornices,  where  it  is 
pardy  sheltered  frt>m  the  rain ;  it  is  made  of 
day  and  sand,  the  entrance  near  the  top,  shaped 
like  an  earthen  retort  with  the  neck  brosen 
«ff;  tt  is  lined  with  straw  and  grass;  the  eggs 
ut  white  with  dusky  spots ;  the  nest  is  bravely 
deinided  by  the  parents.  The  white-bellied 
iwallov  or  American  house  martin  (E.  bieolor, 
TieilL)  is  6^  inches  long  and  13^  in  alar  extent, 
of  a  glossy  metallks  green  above  and  white  be- 
imr ;  it  is  a  quarrelsome  spedes^  coming  earlier 
JD  the  mring  than  the  others,  but  is  not  so  com- 
■od;  ue  nest  is  made  in  a  hollow  tree,  lined 
with  grass  and  feathers,  and  the  eggs  are  white 
with  a  blniah  tinge ;  it  is  as  widely  distributed 


as  the  others  in  North  America,  and  some  tame 
before  migrating  southward  gets  very  &t  on 
myrtle  berries  (myriea  eerifera).  For  the  lar- 
gest of  the  American  swallows,  see  HAxrat. 
The  largest  of  the  genus  hirundo  is  the  ff. 
Smegalmtit  (Linn.),  from  Africa,  shining  black 
above,  and  mddy  on  the  belly  and  hind  part  of 
back.  There  are  many  species  in  the  lEaat  In- 
dies, some  permanent  residents,  others  migrat- 
ing to  temperate  Asia.  Some  species  usually 
called  swallows,  as  those  which  make  the  fa- 
mous edible  nesta  so  esteemed  in  the  East,  be- 
long among  the  swifts. — ^The  bank,  sand,  or 
river  swallow  belongs  to  the  ^nus  eotylt 
(Boie) ;  it  is  the  0.  riparia  (Bote),  and  the 
smallest  of  the  American  species,  being  4f 
inches  long  and  10|  in  alar  extent.  The  bill 
is  very  fiat,  and  extremely  wide  at  base,  gradu- 
ally narrowing  toward  the  tip ;  nostrils  promi- 
nent and  rounded ;  tail  moderate,  nearly  even 
or  very  slightly  forked ;  tarsi  rather  long,  with 
a  tofb  of  feathers  near  the  toes  behind.  It  is 
grayish  brown  above,  sometimeB  approaching 
sooty,  with  paler  margins ;  below  pure  white, 
with  a  band  across  the  breast  and  sides  like  the 
back.  It  is  generally  distributed  over  America 
and  Europe,  wherever  there  is  a  sandy  pit  or 
river  bank ;  it  is  hardy,  the  earliest  to  arrive 
in  the  spring,  and  less  familiar  than  the  other 
species;  it  hollows  out  a  tubular  gallery  in  the 
sand  banks,  often  more  than  8  feet  in  length, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  larger  excavation  for 
the  nest ;  it  is  called  sand  or  bank  martin  in 
Europe.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference 
between  the  European  and  American  birds,  flir- 
nishing  one  of  the  very  few  instances  (perhaps 
the  omy  one)  among  land  birds  of  the  same 
species  permanently  mhabiting  both  continents. 
In  the  rongh-winged  swallow  ((7.  terr^ennitf 
Bonap. ;  ttdgidopteryx  of  Baird),  the  tst  pri- 
mary has  the  outer  edge  converted  into  stiff- 
ened recurved  hooks,  and  the  tarsus  is  without 
feathers. — ^In  the  genus  ehdidon  (Boie)  the  tail 
is  moderate  and  rorked,  and  the  tarsi  and  long 
toes  are  clothed  with  downy  feathers ;  it  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  old  world.  The  European  window 
swallow,  house  martin,  or  martlet  ((7.  vrhiea, 
Boie)  is  6  ini^es  long,  black  above,  and  white 
below  and  on  rump ;  it  has  the  same  habits  as 
the  common  swallow,  with  a  leas  n^id  bnt 
more  sweeping  fiight ;  it  is  more  familiar,  breed- 
ing even  in  cities;  the  nest  is  always  on  the 
outside  of  buildings,  under  the  eaves  or  project- 
ing parts  ;  the  eggs  are  white ;  it  has  no  song. 
BWAMMEBDAM,  Joeabbxs,  a  Dutch  ento- 
mologist and  physician,  bom  in  Amsterdam  in 
1687,  died  in  1681.  He  studied  medicine  with 
his  father,  who  was  an  apothecary,  and  at  the 
university  of  Leyden.  While  occupied  with 
his  other  studies  he  gave  considerable  attention 
to  tiie  natural  history  of  insects,  and  made 
many  dissections  and  microscropical  examina- 
tions and  a  large  collection  of  specimens.  He 
obtained  leave  at  Amsterdam  to  dissect  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  in  the  hospital,  and 
invented  the  mode  for  the  preparation  of  h(d* 
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low  organs  now  omully  employed  in  anatomy. 
He  published  a  "  Gkneral  HiBtory  of  Insects" 
(1668);  "TheNstural  History  of  Bees"  (1678); 
and  a  "  History  of  the  Ephemeras"  (1675).  His 
entomological  collection  was  divided  at  his 
death  and  sold  in  small  portions  to  different 
purchasers.  Boerhaare,  who  edited  his  works 
and  wrote  his  life,  esteemed  his  "History  of 
Insects"  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing 
that  had  preceded  it.  An  English  translation 
of  his  entomological  works  by  T.  Floyd  was 
published  in  1768. 

SWAN,  a  well  known  web-footed  bird  of 
the  duck  family,  and  the  type  of  the  sub-family 
ejfgnina,  embracing  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  graceful  of  aquatic  birds.  The  bill  and 
feet  are  much  like  those  of  the  ducks,  the  for- 
mer being  stout,  of  nearly  equal  width  through- 
out, and  with  a  comparatively  small  nail ;  the 
nedc  very  long,  and  the  legs  short ;  wings  long 
and  powerful,  2d  and  8d  quills  equal  and  long- 
est, a  blow  from  them  having  been  known  to 
break  a  man's  arm;  tail  short  and  rounded; . 
eyes  small  and  near  th*e  bill.  They  perform ' 
long  migrations,  flying  in  single  files  uniting 
at  an  aouto  angle ;  the  diet  is  chiefly  vegetable, 
oonasting  of  grass,  roots,  and  seeds,  in  search 
of  which  they  submerge  the  head  only,  keeping 
it  under  wator  8  to  6  minutes  at  a  time ;  they 
fdso  devour  aquatic  worms  and  insects,  young 
frogs,  and  probably  small  fish ;  the  intestines 
are  long,  as  in  the  vegetable  feeders ;  they  are 
gregarious  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  awkward 
on  land,  but  rapid  and  high  &ers;  they  are 
remarkably  careful  to  keep  their  plumage, 
which  is  generally  white,  free  from  dirt  of  all 
kinds.  The  nest  is  bulky,  of  grass  and  coarse 
materials,  placed  on  the  ground  among  the 
rushes  and  near  the  wator;  it  is  sometimes 
raised  a  foot  or  more  to  avoid  inundations; 
the  male  guards  the  nest,  assists  the  female  in 
the  care  of  the  young,  and  boldly  defends  them 
even  against  predaceous  animals  and  man ;  the 
eggs  are  6  to  8,  and  incubation  lasts  6  weeks. 
— ^In  the  typical  genus  eygnu»  (Linn.)  the  bill  is 
longer  than  the  bead,  the  base  covered  by  a  soft 
skin  extending  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  nostrils  in  the  middle  portion ;  lower 
part  of  tibia  bare ;  tarsus  much  shorter  than 
the  foot,  compressed  and  scaly;  webs  full; 
hind  toe  small,  muob  elevated,  with  a  narrow 
lobe;  tul  of  20  to  34  feathers,  rounded  or 
wedge-shaped ;  sexes  similarly  colored,  but  the 
females  the  smallest.  Wagler  has  divided  the 
old  genus  eygnu*  int^  two,  eygnus  and  olor,  ac- 
cording as  there  is  or  is  not  a  swollen  fleshy 
tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  in  the  former 
also  the  lamellae  of  the  edges  of  the  bill  are 
visibly  projecting,  and  in  the  latter  not ;  in  the 
former  belongs  the  tame  swan  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  latter  uie  wild  swan  and  both  the  North 
American  species.  The  European  wild  or 
whooping  swan  {G./enu,  Ray)  is  4^  to  4}  feet 
long,  white,  with  the  head  and  neck  tinged 
wim  yellowish,  and  a  black  bill,  yellowish  at 
the  base  and  without  tubercle;  it  is  a  winter 


visitor  in  Oreat  Britain,  migrating  northward 
in  the  spring  to  Lapland,  Russia,  Siberia,  &&, 
where  it  breeds ;  the  young  are  brownish  gray. 
The  male  has  a  peculiar  note  resembling  the 
word  "hoopj"  repeated  several  times  in  sno- 
cession,  the  mtenmty  greatly  increased  by  the 
convolutions   of  the  windpipe,  which,  after 
penetrating  the  keel  of  the  breast  bone  to  its 
posterior  portion,  is  bent  forward  again  to  the 
front  of  tnis  bone  before  going  to  the  Inngs; 
this  anatomical  peculiarity  is  not  found  in  the 
tame  swan,  which  has  a  soft  and  plaintiTe  voice. 
Though  prused  by  the  poets  for  its  gentlenen 
and  beauty,  it  is  cruel  and  vindictive,  the  males 
fighting  savagely  at  pairing  time,  and  the  fe- 
male with  young  attacking  every  thing  which 
approaches  her  nest;   it  can  repel  any  bird, 
even  the  eagle,  and  in  fighting  the  combatants 
try  to  drown  one  another  by  holding  the  rival's 
head   under  water,  often  with   &tal  effect 
Though  heavy  and  rather  slow  fliers,  they  rise 
to  a  great  height,  uttering  a  loud,  harsh,  and 
trumpet-like  note  when  suling  high  in  the  air; 
when  enraged  or  alarmed  they  can  swim  faster 
than  a  man  can  walk.    This  bird  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  and  was  the  bird  of  the  Muses;  it 
was  strangely  celebrated   for  its  melodions 
song,  en>ecially  at  the  time  of  its  death;  the 
sound  of  its  wings  at  a  distance  is  loud  and  not 
unmusical,  and  even  its  harsh  scream  may  ap- 
pear pleasant  to  the  Icelander  and  other  norUi- 
em  nations,  as  the  flocks  arrive  in  the  spring, 
announcing  the  end  of  the  dreary  winter ;  but 
as  far  as  southern  Europe  is  concerned,  its 
song  is  a  mere  fable.    The  flesh  is  dark  aiud 
tough,  and,  though  prominent  at  ancient  feasts, 
was  probably  more  for  ostentation  than  con- 
sumption.— The  European  tame  swan  {C.  olor, 
6mel.)  has  a  red  bill,  with  black  tip  and  ades, 
and  a  tubercle  at  the  base ;  the  trachea  has  no 
convolutions.    It  is  generally  distributed  over 
Europe  and  America  as  an  ornamental  bird; 
it  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  by  the 
poets  was  sung  as  the  model  of  grace  and  the 
oird  of  love,  and  represented  as  attached  to  the 
oar  of  Venus;  its  flesh  was  served  with  great 
pomp  at  their  public  feasts.    It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  species,  a  permanent  rendent  in  tem- 
perate Europe ;  in  Great  Britain  from  remote 
periods  it  has  been  protected  by  preservative 
laws,  whose  infringement  was  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment;  the  male  is  called  a  cob 
and  the  female  a  pen ;  its  life  is  said  to  extend 
to  a  century.    The  young  have  a  gn^  plumage 
ahd  a  lead-colored  bill ;  tiieir  flesh  is  sometimes 
eaten  at  the  present  day,  and  when  properly 
cooked  is  said  to  be  delicious,  with  a  flavor  be- 
'  tween  that  of  the  goose  and  of  the  hare.    As 
an  ornamental  bird  nothing  is  more  pleaang 
than  the  swan,  an  emblem  of  peace,  quiet,  and 
refinement,  as  it  swims  slowly  over  the  surface 
of  a  placid  lake.    The  most  prized  are  brought 
to  the  United  States  from  Hamburg,  and  are 
generally  what  are  called  Polish  swans  (C.  m- 
mtUabiltM,  Yarr.),  from  the  Baltic  shores,  noted 
for  having  white  oygnets.    Bewick's  swan  (C. 
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nujier,  Pall.)  is  a  smaller,  w3d  species,  making 
considerable  noise  in  its  migrations,  and  a  win- 
ter visitor  in  Great  Britain. — ^The  American  or 
vhistling  swan  {0.  Amerieanui,  Sharpless)  is 
S5  inches  long  and  abont  7  feet  in  alar  extent, 
vith  a  bill  of  4}  inches ;  the  bill  is  as  long  aU 
the  head,  high  at  the  base,  the  feathers  on  the 
forehead  encung  in  a  semicircular  ontline ;  the 
nostrila  far  forward ;  tail  of  20  feathers ;  the 
tdalt  is  pore  white  with  bill  and  legs  black, 
ind  an  orange  or  yellowish  spot  in  front  of  the 
^e;  /oong  birds  are  brownish,  especially  on 
the  head;  thej  are  6  or  6  years  in  coming 
to  maturity.  This  species  is  spread  over  the 
North  American  continent  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific ;  many  «re  shot  in  winter  and 
Bring  on  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
lM*ware;  they  are  very  watohfhl  when  fised- 
mg,  one  always  acting  as  sentinel ;  they  fly  in 
in  angle,  each  line  in  single  file,  the  leading 
Uid  as  he  gets  weary  retirmg  to  the  rear.  The 
nest  is  described  as  made  of  moss,  peat,  and 
■ticks,  6  to  6  feet  long,  A\  wide,  and  2  high, 
with  the  cavity  1^  in  diameter;  the  eggs  are 
brownish  white,  clonded  with  darker.  The 
trampeter  swan  (C.  btuxinator,  Rich.)  is  abont 
5  feet  long;  and  7  in  alar  extent,  witJi  the  bill 
4}  inches ;  bill  longer  than  the  head,  the  feath- 
en  on  the  for^ead  with  a  semi-elliptical  ont- 
fine;  nostrils  with  the  anterior  extremity  only 
u  fiu'  forward  as  the  middle  of  the  oommissnre ; 
tail  with  24:  feathers ;  the  adnlts  are  pnre  white^ 
liie  legs  and  bill  entirely  black,  the  latter  with- 
ont  any  red  spot  at  base.  It  is  fbond  from  the 
ICsossipin.  valley  to  the  Pacific,  appearing  on 
ihe  lower  Ohio  abont  the  end  of  October,  and 
going  sonth  when  the  ice  gets  thick ;  it  is  very 
common  in  the  fiir  countries,  breeding  as  low 
18  lat.  61°  K.  As  its  name  imports,  the  note 
is  more  sonorous  than  in  the  whiatling  swan ; 
it  is  not  so  wary  as  the  last  named  species;  as 
in  all  swans,  during  flight  the  neck  and  legs 
are  stretched  at  full  length ;  it  is  the  principal 
■onrce  of  the  flne  down  so  much  prized  for 
mofls  and  tippets. — ^The  blaok-neokea  swan  (0. 
nigjieoUii,  Steph.),  of  Sonth  America,  has  the 
hnd  and  neck  black  and  the  bill  red.  The  C. 
totcoraba  (Mol.),  also  Sonth  American,  has  the 
knes  feathered. — A  black  swan,  once  consider- 
«d  as  apocryphal  as  a  white  crow,  inhabits 
Ansbilia,  that  land  of  strange  animals;  the 
ekaupit  atrata  (Wagl.),  of  that  continent  and 
Tasmania,  is  black  except  a  few  white  prima- 
ries and  a  bright  red  bill ;  it  is  nearly  as  large 
M  the  common  swan,  and  is  now  not  unfre- 
^ettUy  seen  with  it  in  the  parks  of  Europe ; 
its  dying  note,  far  from  being  melodious,  is^ 
iud  to  be  like  the  creaking  of  a  rusty  sign  dn 
a  windy  day. 

BWAN  RIVER,  a  river  of  West  Australia, 
which,  after  a  K.  W.  and  S.  W.  course  of  about 
UO  m.,  in  which  it  several  times  expands  into 
■nU  lakes,  and  after  pasdng  n^ar  Quilford 
and  the  city  of  Perth,  fitUa  into  the  sea  by  an 
sxtensive  estuary  about  lat.  82°  S.  It  is  subject 
to  sadden  floods  which  are  often  very  destmo- 


tive.  Swan  river  was  first  discovered  in  1696 
by  Vlaming.  In  1829  the  colony  now  called 
West  Australia  was  founded  upon  its  banks; 

SWANSEA  (Welsh,  Abertamy),  a  town  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Glamorganshire, 
Wales,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river 
Tawy,  where  it  falls  iato  the  bay  of  Swansea, 
Bristol  channel,  84  m.  W.  from  Bristol ;  pop. 
in  1861,  42,5S1.  It  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea 
bathing.  There  are  extensive  anthracite  mines 
in  the  neighborhood,  which,  together  with  the 
convenience  of  tiie  port,  have  caused  it  to  tte 
made  the  principaT  seat  of  the  copper  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  Copper  ore  is  brought  from  Cuba, 
South  America,  Australia,  &c.,  to  be  smelted 
at  Swansea.  There  are  iron,  tin  plate,  and  rino 
works,  potteries,  &&,  and  ship  building  is  car- 
ried on.  In  1869  there  were  owned  here  4,772 
vessels,  tonnage  608,814.  There  are  extenmve 
docks  with  every  convenience  for  loadiag  and 
unloading  vessels ;  and  the  first  floating  dock 
was  bnilt  at  Swansea  in  1852.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  height  to  which  the  tide  rises  ves- 
sels of  large  size  can  come  close  to  the  town 
at  flood,  but  at  ebb  the  harbor  is  nearly  dry. 
Swansea  is  connected  by  railway  with  MiUbrd 
and  Gloucester,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Swan- 
sea Valley  railway,  opened  in  1860. 

SWARTZ,  Olof,  a  Swedish  botanist,  bom 
at  Norrkdping,  East  Gottland,  in  1760,  died  in 
1817.  He  studied  medicine  at  Upsal,  and  be- 
tween the  years  1779  and  1782  made  excursions 
in  the  various  districts  of  Sweden  to  study 
their  botany,  and  visited  Lapland,  Finland,  and 
Gottland.  In  1788  he  visited  the  western  coasts 
of  America  and  tiie  West  Indies,  and,  after 
spending  a  year  in  England,  returned  to  Swe- 
den in  1789,  and  in  17M  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  natural  history  in  the  me^co-chirurncal 
institution  of  Stockholm.  He  added  upward  of 
60  genera  and  860  species  to  the  list  of  flower- 
ing plants,  beside  a  great  number  to  the  class 
of  eryptogamia.  He  published  botanical  works 
in  Latin,  wrote  the  text  of  4  volnmes  of  the 
Stenth Botanih,  and  contributed  to  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions"  and  the  "Transactions 
of  the  Linnaaan  Society"  of  London. 

SWEABORG,  or  Sveabobo,  a  fortress  and 
militaiy  post  in  Finland,  belonging  to  Russia, 
8  m.  8.  E.  from  Helsingfors,  the  approaches  to 
which  it  defends ;  pop.  6,000.  It  is  built  upon 
7  granitic  islands  forming  an  ellipse,  all  of  them 
strongly  fortified,  and  connected  either  by 
causeways  or  bridges  of  boats  ;  they  are  Var- 
gO  and  Gustafsvai^  on  the  S.,  Wester  SvartO 
and.,Langam  to  the  N.  W.,  Ldven  and  the  Lit- 
tie  dster  SvartO  to  the  N.,  and  the  Great  6ster 
SvartO  to  the  N.  E.  The  principal  fort  is  on 
VargS,  and  comprises  a  strong  castle  and  bar- 
racks, and  magazines  excavated  in  the  rock  and 
bomb-proof.  There  are  at  some  points  8  tiers 
of  guns.  The  total  number  of  cannon  is  2,000, 
and  the  usual  garrison  of  the  fortress  varies 
from  6,000  to  8,000  men,  though  the  casemates 
have  accommodations  for  12,000.  The  harbor 
vithin,  to  which  there  is  but  one  entrance,  has 
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room  for  70  ships  of  the  line.  The  fortress  was 
erected  between  1749  and  1758  by  Oonnt 
Elirenswerd,  field  marshal  of  Sweden  (who  is 
buried  within  it),  as  a  defence  against  Kassis. 
In  1808  it  was  besieged  by  the  Bnssians,  and 
after  2  montlis  Admiral  Cronstadt,  though  am- 

f>ly  supplied  with  the  means  of  defence,  ospitn- 
ated.  Left  in  possession  of  the  conquerors  by 
the  peace  of  1809,  it  was  called  ^e  "  Gibraltar 
of  the  North,"  and  has  since  been  regarded  as 
the  strongest  fortress  of  Russia  on  the  Baltio. 
In  Aug.  1866,  it  was  severely  but  unsncoess- 
folly  bombarded  by  the  allied  fleet. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS.  During  the  mid- 
dle ages  Europe  was  ravaged  by  numerons  and 
fatal  pestilences ;  some  of  these,  after  repeat- 
edly decimating  every  considerable  city  in  En- 
rope,  are  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Egypt  and  the  Turkish  dominions ;  others  have 
completely  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace  ex- 
cept in  the  clironicles  of  the  period.  Among 
these  latter  was  the  sweating  sickness.  It  made 
its  first  appearance  in  England  in  1486,  jnst 
after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  disappeared 
suddenly  at  the  oommenoenient  of  the  next 
year.  It  attacked  chiefly  people  in  the  prime 
of  life,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  old  age  and 
in&noy,  and  was  so  fatal  that,  according  to 
Holinahed,  scarce  one  in  100  of  those  attacked 
escaped  with  life.  It  made  a  second  appearance 
during  the  summer  of  1606,  but  this  time  the 
disease  was  mild  and  manageable,  so  that  it  was 
thought  that  medicine  had  got  the  better  of  it ; 
after  a  short  time  it  again  completely  disap- 
peared. In  July,  1617,  it  broke  out  for  a  third 
time,  appearing  &:st  in  London.  This  epidemic 
was  exceedin^y  &tal,  often  carrying  off  the 
patient  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  so  that 
the  shivering  flt  was  regarded  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  certain  death ;  it  lasted  for  6 
months,  and  like  the  preceding  ones  its  ravages 
were  confined  to  England  alone.  In  May,  1628, 
the  sweating  sickness  again  made  its  appearance 
in  London.  This  time  the  diu'ation  of  the  dis- 
ease was  longer,  for  it  still  lingered  in  England 
in  the  following  summer  ;  it  was  very  fatal,  so 
much  BO  as  to  be  denominated  by  some  histo- 
rians "  the  great  mortality ;"  and  finally  it  ex- 
tended over  the  northern  half  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  first  spread  to  Hamburg,  attacking  the 
crew  of  an  English  vessel  recently  arrived,  and 
in  the  course  of  21  days  is  estimated  to  nave 
cut  off  2,000  persons.  From  Hamburg  it  ex- 
tended over  all  northern  Germany,  reaching 
as  far  south  as  Augsburg,  end  then  making  its 
way  gradually  to  the  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  1661  the  disease 
again  appeared  in  England,  and,  after  spread- ' 
ing  alarm  and  death  throughout  the  country  for 
6  months,  finally  entirely  disappeared. — The 
sweating  sickness  occnrreil  when  medical  sci- 
ence was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  entirely  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Galenic  theo- 
ries; what  accounts  we  have  of  it  are  mainly 
derived  from  the  chronicles  of  the  time  rather 
than  from  the  writings  of  physicians.    Heoker 


("  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages"),  from  whom 
our  account  has  been  taken,  speaks  of  it  as  of 
a  form  of  "inflammatory  rheumatic  fever;" 
but  he  must  use  the  word  in  a  different  and 
much  larger  sense  than  I9  usually  given  to  it 
The  disease    commonly  commenced  with  a 
chill,  accompanied  by  an  alarming  prostration. 
Fain  in  the  head  was  an  invariable  symptom; 
this  was  soon  followed  in  some  by  delirium,  in 
others  by  a  lethargy  which  gradually  lapsed 
into  fatal  coma.    Early  in  the  disease,  some- 
times at  its  commencement,  the  patient  broke 
out  in  a  copious  sweat ;  this  had  an  exceedingly 
offensive  smell,  and  poured  in  streams  from  Qie 
patient,  so  that  he  "  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a  stink- 
ing swamp."    The  pulse  was  quick  and  feeble, 
the  breathing  labored,  the  countenance  livid, 
and  the  patient  restless,  constantly  tosung  and 
throwing  himself  about.  Sometimes  nausea  and 
vomiting  were  present^  sometimes  convulsions 
came  on ;  the  voice  was  "  whining  and  sight- 
ing;" "neither  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  nor 
the  evacuation  by  stool  was  entirely  inter- 
rupted."    The  crisis  of  the  disease  occurred 
commonly  within  24  hours,  and  many  died 
within  that  time;  if  they  survived  it,  reoov- 
ery  gradually  took  place ;  but  the  patient  was 
left  in  a  very  feeble  condition,  and  the  conva- 
lescence was  tedious  and  protracted.    Belapses 
were  common,  even  to  a  8d  and  4th  attack;  in 
these    cases    organio  changes  probably  took 
place,  for  the  patients  are  said  to  have  died  of 
dropsy  or  some  other  incurable  affection.   The 
disease  was  probably  contagious,  as  it  seems  to 
have  followed  the  great  channels  of  commer 
cial  intercourse.    Its  propagation  was  favored 
by  the  personal  uncleanlinees,  the  want  of  ven- 
tilation in  dwellings,  the  starvation,  and  the 
excesses  conunon  at  the  period ;  and  its  mor- 
tality was  aggravated  by  the  injudicious  means 
employed  for  its  cure. 

SWEDEN  (Swedish,  Sterige),  a  kingdom  of 
northern  Europe,  forming  with  Norway,  with 
which  it  is  pohtically  united,  tbe  Scandinavicn 
peninsula,  and  lying  between  lat.  66°  20'  and 
69°  N.  and  long,  ir  18'  80"  and  24°  18'  E.  It 
is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Norway,  S.  W.  Iqr 
the  Cattegat  and  the  Sound,  S.  by  the  Baltic 
sea,  £.  by  the  Baltic  and  the  gnlf  of  Bothnia, 
and  N.  £.  by  Finland.  It  is  separated  ttan 
Norway  by  tie  long  range  of  mountains  form- 
ing the  main  chain  of  the  Scandinavian  system, 
along  which  a  broad  avenue  cut  in  the  forest, 
and  having  at  certain  intervals  stone  monu- 
ments, marks  the  line  of  division.  This  avenue 
is  maintained  with  great  care  and  kept  fiee 
from  obstructions  by  the  Norwegians,  and  its 
condition  regularly  reported  to  their  ttortkint 
or  legislature.  The  extreme  length  of  Sweden 
is  970  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  about  800 
m.  It  is  divided  into  8  provinces:  Gottlsnd, 
Svealand,  Swedeland,  or  Sweden  proper,  and 
Norrlond.  These  are  subdivided  into  24  l»ns 
or  districts,  whose  extent  and  population  were 
in  1868  as  follows,  according  to  the  Alnutna^ 
deGoOa  for  1862: 
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iMolMriM. 

AIM,^   .. 

PopdsUan 
fa  ISM. 

chur  towtti. 

KdmS 

1,780 
3^444 

1,118 
8.801 
4,808 
4,388 
4,380 
1^908 
8,801 
6,063 
1,911 

MSI 

3,887 

378,600 
301v440 
114.647 
147.330 
185,684 
316,648 
388,887 
11^38S 
314.051 
381,860 
306,188 
49,198 

MalmS. 

fkriitliMUii . .   

Cbitetianatad. 

naUnn 

KniioSci* 

Vax\&. 

jJikaclBg 

JOnkfipln^ 
Oalmar. 

CBlaur  

UnkSplmi. 

Billud 

akwdioic 

Harleatad. 

BUOTrT 

Wenenborg, 
Oothenbarg. 
Wtaby. 

OotheDDonr 

4(mbnil      .. 

lakM    Wener     and 
Wetter 

IWal 

88,368 

3,938 

3,095 
S,51< 
3,887 
8,375 
8,966 
13,3W 

186 

3,309,886 

311,830 
91,877 
134,801 
09,707 
146,048 
387.365 
183,004 

Btodbdm 

Stookbolm. 

Vtmi 

UpuL 
Nykoplng. 
WeaUraa. 
Orebro. 

euonwilmil 

y«tia*Blud 

Onfaxo 

▼ennlaiid  ••... 

Carlatad, 

Ura  Midar  and  Q]el- 

Falun. 

THd 

88,447 

7,648 

9,540 

19^191 

90,188 

43,454 

1,006,901 

181,986 

113,820 

68,704 

70,485 

8^88 

1Sqbmlaxd» 
aOabart 

amtland 

Hanrlmttrn    ,,.,,   ,, 

Oefle. 

Hernoaand. 

Oatannnd. 

Umea. 

Fltea. 

Tau 

08,911 

44033S 

Totd  of  Sweden.... 

170,696 

8,784,240 

Gottlaod  (the  region  originally  inhabited  by 
tlieGotha)  lies  S.  of  lat.  68°  46',  and  comprises 
•bo  tlie  idands  of  Oland  and  Gottland;  Svea- 
laod,  the  original  ooontry  of  the  Svenskar  or 
Swedes,  is  the  middle  region  of  the  kingdom, 
extending  from  Gottland  northward  to  ItS.  60 
M' ;  and  Norrland  is  the  whole  northern  seo- 
tion  up  to  the  Norwegian  frontier  of  Finland. 
—The  coast  line,  which  is  abont  1,400  m.  in 
extent,  is  deeply  indented  by  nomeroos  Jiordt 
or  galfs,  which  penetrate  far  into  the  interior 
irfthe  conntTy;  about  800  m.  of  the  coast  bor- 
ders on  the  Skager  Back,  Cattegat,  and  Bound ; 
the  remainder  is  washed  by  the  Baltic  and  the 
gslf  of  Bothnia.  The  W.  shore  along  the  Ska- 
ger Rack  and  Oattegat  is  rocky,  bnt  seldom  ele- 
vated more  than  80  or  40  feet.  The  S.  shore 
u  fiu-  as  Sdlvitsborg  in  Blekinge  is  low  and 
8tody;  thence  northward  it  is,  with  some  ex- 
eeptiona,  lined  by  precipitous  clifls  about  60 
ftet  in  height  as  &r  as  Calmar  sonnd,  lying  be- 
tween Oland  and  the  mainland.  The  bay  of 
Oarlaerona  makes  a  deep  indentation  in  this 
portion  of  the  coast.  Along  the  Sonnd  the 
coast  is  again  low  and  sandy,  bnt  north  of  it 
rises  into  higher  cliffs,  and  at  the  outlet  of* 
lake  Ifaalar  presents  bold  headlands  100  feet 
in  heights  Above  the  month  of  the  Dal  and 
■s  &r  as  the  strait  of  Qnarken  the  rocky  and 
8iDdy  shores  alternate;  while  the  upper  part 
of  the  golf  of  Bothnia  is  characterized  by  low 
undy  beaches.  The  rivers  are  nnmerons,  and 
mostly  of  rapid  corrent.  The  principal  are  the 
Twnea,  8iN)  m.  long,  and  with  its  ttinent  the 


Mnonio  forming  the  boondary  between  Sweden 
and  Finland ;  the  Lulea,  Pitea,  SkeUeftea,  and 
Umea;  the  Angerman,  a  broad  and  deep 
stream  280  m.  long,  and  navigable  for  vessels 
of  600  tons  70  m.  from  its  mouth ;  the  £.  and 
W.  Dal,  which  uniting  form  the  outlet  of  several 
lakes ;  these  all  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  Elar  and  the  Gota  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  Cattegat.  The  Trolhfitta  fall  on  the 
latter  is  celebrated ;  the  quantity  of  water  is  very 
large  and  the  descent  112  feet.  Sweden  abounds 
in  beantiftal  lakes ;  over  80  are  enumerated. 
The  largest  is  Lake  Wener,  00  by  66  m.  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  largest  lake  in  Europe  except  Lake 
Ladoga.  Lake  Wetter  is  smaller,  but  has  an  - 
area  of  nearly  720  sq.  m.,  and  receives  40  rivers. 
Lake  Meelar  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  beauti- 
ful banks,  and  contains,  it  is  said,  1,400  islands. 
The  other  principal  lakes  are  the  ^jelma^,  con- 
nected with  Lake  Msalar ;  the  Si^a,  the  Stoijan, 
the  Hom-Afvan,  and  the  Stora-Lulea-Watten, 
in  which  the  Lulea  river  has  its  source. — llie 
mountain  chain  which  forms  the  spine  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  which  is  collec- 
tively known  as  the  Dovrefield  or  Dofrines,  has 
a  much  larger  portion  of  its  most  elevated  sur- 
face in  Kforway  than  in  Sweden.  Its  lower 
portion,  the  Langfleld  chain,  is  wholly  in  Nor- 
way, while  the  Dovrefield  and  £i61en  chains 
form  the  boundary  between  the  two  conntries ; 
their  loftiest  summits,  Snlitelma  in  lat.  67°  and 
Sylf  jellen  in  lat.  68°,  lie  partly  in  each.  The 
western  or  Norwegian  side  of  these  mountains 
has  a  much  more  precipitous  character  than 
the  eastern  or  Swedish.  In  Sweden  they  form 
a  plateau  nearly  4,000  feet  high,  from  which 
occasional  peaks  rise  to  a  greater  height,  but 
which  in  a  breadth  of  40  m.  slopes  gradually 
to  an  elevation  of  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  and 
thence  declines  in  hiUs  of  moderate  elevation 
to  the  sea  shore.  8.  of  lat.  69°  the  country  is 
very  level,  and  the  great  plain  of  Scania,  the 
most  fertile  tract  of  the  peninsula,  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  extremi- 
ty. The  northern  part  of  Sweden  is  rocky, 
with  bleak,  barren,  snow-clad  hiUs,  and  a 
stnnted  vegetation  of  birch,  fir,  and  small  pines, 
in  the  higher  lands  intermingled  with  diearj 
lakes  and  swamps.  The  great  forest  region  lies 
S.  of  lat.  64°,  where  the  surface  is  less  elevated. 
It  is  computed  that  1j  of  tne  territory  of  the 
kingdom  is  covered  with  forests.  Further  8. 
the  surface  is  more  level,  and  the  woods  (^ve 
place  to  cultivated  fields. — The  geological  for- 
mations of  Sweden  are  in  chief  part  granites, 
gneiss,  and  metamorphio  rocks.  They  compose 
most  of  the  Scandinavian  chain  of  mountains, 
and  are  in  many  places  covered  with  silurian 
strata,  which  sometimes  are  seen  undisturbed 
from  their  original  horizontal  position.  These 
are  broken  through  and  overflowed  by  trap; 
and  the  surface  is  generally  covered  with  the 
drift  formation  and  large  bowlders.  The  meta- 
morphio group  abounds  in  metallic  veins  which 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
oonntry,  and  are  prodnotive  in  a  great  variety  of 
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metals,  aa  iron,  copper,  lead,  zino,  nlver,  cobalt, 
&c.   The  pyritiferous  dates  are  largely  worked 
for  alum'  and  copperaa,  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  sulphnrons  gangnes  of  the  yarions  ores, 
might  be  made  to  fdrnish  tmlimited  supplies  of 
sniphnr.    The  production  of  the  metals  is  vari- 
onslj  given  by  different  authorities,  and  has 
been  noticed  in  the  tabular  statement  in  the 
article  Mikb,  as  also  to  some  extent  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  metals.    The  localities 
of  the  most  important  mines  are :  of  iron,  at 
Dannemora  in  the  Iffin  of  Upsal,  and  in  Werm- 
land,  Orebro,  Qefleborg,  Kopparberg,  and  West- 
manland ;  of  copper,  at  Falun  in  Kopparberg, 
and  at  various  other  places  in  the  Isens  of  Oster- 
gottland,  Jamtland,  'Westmanland,  &c. ;  and  of 
silver  at  Sala,  in  Westmanland.    It  is  stated  that 
the  silver  mine  at  this  place  in  1850  produced 
806,000  oz.  of  silver.    Goal  of  inferior  (quality  is 
found  in  the  8.  part  of  Sweden,  near  Helsmg- 
borg.    An  interesting  geological  change  in  the 
coast  line  of  Sweden,  caused  by  the  gradual 
riedng  of  the  land,  has  been  noticed  as  taking 
place  ever  since  it  was  first  observed  by  Oelsins 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.    By  him  it 
was  attributed  to  the  depression  of  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic.    The  greatest  movement  is  noticed 
along  the  K  coas^  and  has  been  rated  at  about 
6  inches  in  100  years.    It  is  much  less  at  Stock- 
holm, and  gradually  decreases  further  south. — 
The  soil  of  Sweden  is  not  generally  very  fertile, 
much  of  it  being  produced  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  primitive  rocks,  and  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  silex.    There  are  nearly  4,000 
sq.  m.  of  arable  lands,  and  somewhat  more  than 
7,000  of  meadow  lands  and  pasturage,  so  that  in 
ail  not  far  from  -^  of  the  surface  of  the  kingdom 
is  under  cultivation.    The  climate  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  is  generally  milder  than  that 
of  other  countries  in  the  same  latitade ;  the  £. 
is  about  3°  colder  than  the  W.  side,  but  the 
winter  is  6°  warmer  and  the  smnmer  1°  colder. 
In  the  S.  there  are  scarcely  6  monAs  of  rigor- 
ous winter,  and  the  general  temperatare  of  this 
section  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  K.  of 
France  or  of  N.  Grermany.    At  Stockholm,  in 
lat.  69°  80',  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
42°,  that  of  winter  26°  and  of  summer  62° ;  at 
Lund,  lat.  67°  42',  the  annutd  mean  is  46°,  that 
of  winter  29.64°  and  of  summer  62° ;  in  Falun, 
lat.  60°  89',  the  annual  mean  is  40°,  that  of 
winter  22°  and  that  of  summer  68.83° ;  and  in 
Enontekeis,  lat.  68°  80',  and  at  an  elevation  of 
1,440  feet,  the  annual  mean  is  27°,  the  winter 
temperature  1.49°  and  the  summer  64.61°.    In 
Swedish  Lapland  there  are  scarcely  2  months 
of  sammer,  which  has  been  described  as  fol- 
lows :  "  On  June  23  the  snow  begins  to  melt ; 
on  July  1  it  disappears ;  on  the  9th  the  fields 
are  covered  witn  grown  grass;  on  the  17th 
grain  crops  are  in  fiill  growth,  and  on  the  26th 
in  full  flower ;  on  Aug.  2  fruits  are  ripe ;  on 
the  9th  harvest  is  over;  and  on  the  18tk  it 
snows."   In  Norrland,  in  the  space  of  9  weeks, 
hay  will  have  been  cat  twice  and  the  year's 
seeding  and  harvest  completed.   At  Stockholm 


the  longest  day  is  18)  hoars  and  the  shortest 
6)  hours.    At  Tomea,  21)  hours  is  the  long- 
est ;  and  at  Enontekeis,  lat.  68°  80',  the  son  re- 
mains above  the  horizon  about  8  weeks. — The 
pine  and  fir  forests  of  Sweden  famish  a  great 
abundance  of  timber,  which  is  largely  exported 
for  bnUding  and  shipping  purposes.     In  the 
middle  province  there  are  also  considerable 
qaonties  of  ash,  linden,  willow,  maple,  and  the 
weeping  birch,  one  of  the. most  beantiAil  of 
noruiem  forest  trees.    In  the  southern  province 
the  oak  attains  great  nze  and  beauty,  and  the 
beech  and  elm  are  common.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cherry  there  are  few  fruit  trees  N. 
of  the  60th  parallel.    Barley  is  cultivated  in 
all  parts  of  Sweden,  and  rye,  wheat,  oats,  beans, 
peas,  and  potatoes  are  suocessfiilly  grown  in  the 
middle  and  southern  provinces.    The  gooseber- 
ry grows  as  far  K.  as  70°.    Tobacco  is  raised 
in  we  viciidty  of  Stockholm.    Boot  crops  are 
largely  cnltivoted. — ^The  fauna  of  Sweden  is  not 
as  numerous  as  of  some  of  the  other  northern 
countries  of  Europe.   The  principal  quadrupeds 
are  the  brown  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  fox,  glntton, 
lemming,  deer,  elk,  marten,  hare,  sable,  bea- 
ver, and  squirrel.    The  birds  are  more  numer- 
ous, sea  fowl  especially  seeking  the  sheltered 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  gulf  of  Bothnia.    The 
eagle  and  falcon,  the  wild  goose,  eider  duck  and 
other  species  of  wild  ducks,  swans,  and  the  gnll 
tribe  abound ;  and  on  the  heaths  the  woodoodk, 
capercailzie   and  other  grouse  are  plentifiil. 
Among  fishes,  the  herring,  or  rather  the  itrv- 
ming,  an  allied  genus,  are  plentifnl  on  the  8. 
coast,  and  the  turbot,  oyster,  lobster,  salmon, 
and  trout  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  seaa 
and  rivers.    The  domestic  animals  are  mostly 
of  small  size,  and,  though  hardy,  the  cattle  and 
sheep  are  of  inferior  quality.    In  the  north  the 
reindeer  and  dog  are  used  to  some  extent  for 
draught. — ^The  Swedes  are  a  branch  of  the  old 
Scandinavian  or  Norse  stock.    They  oonstitate 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  though  the 
districts  of  W  esterbotten  and  Norrbotten  are 
principally  inhabited  by  Finns  and  Lapps,  who 
together  number  about  160,000.    The  Swedes 
are,  like  the  other  Scandinavian  races  (tiie  Danes 
and  Norwegians),  tall  and  of  a  sandy  or  florid 
complexion,  and  powerful  pkytimu.    They  are 
divided    into  4  classes,  the  nobility,  dergy, 
burghers,  and  peasants.    The  Swedish  aristoc- 
racy is  among  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  now 
consists  of  about  2,400  families,  numbering  in 
all  nearly  11,000  persons.    They  were  formerly 
very  wealthy,  and  possessed  |  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom ;  but  many  of  them 
are  now  very  poor,  though  their  pride  is  such 
that  they  will  not  compromise  themselves  hj 
engaging  in  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits. 
They  are  the  principal  ofSceholders  of  the 
reahtt.    The  dergy  number  with  their  families 
about  16,000  persons ;  1,800  are  beneficed  der- 
gymen,  and  about  1,900  professors,  teachers, 
or  assistants  to  the  pastors.    The  doss  of  burgh- 
ers comprises  about  70,000  persons,  and  are 
members  of  the  various  goflds,  or  iron  mann- 
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ftetorera,  or  Lave  been  parochial  magiBtrates ; 
the^  hold  real  estate  of  the  value  of  abont 
$15,000,000.     The  peasants   comprise    abont 
8,800,000  of  the  population,  and  possess  landed 
pmierty  to  the  amonnt  of  abont  $76,000,000. 
n»j  are  indnstrious,  pmdent,  and  well  edn- 
eited,  and  are  gradnally  absorbing  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom,  especially  that  firom 
the  encnmbered   demesnes   of  the  nobility. 
Tltere  is  alto  a  class    belonging  to  neither 
of  these  estates,  compriring  nearly  900,000. 
Hm  Swedes  are  an  enterprising,  energetic,  and 
flrif^  people,  bnt  have   hitherto  been  ad- 
dicted to  some  vices  which  have  seriously 
marred  their  character.     Dmnkenness,  fi-om 
immoderate  potations  of  their  fiery  com  bran- 
dy, has  been  more  common  than  in  any  other 
eoontry  in  Europe,  and  was  productive  of  a 
\tift  amount  of  crmie ;  but  there  has  been  a 
grot  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the  last 
18  years.    Owing  to  the  religions  excitement 
propagated  by  the  Ldsere  or  Readers  and  other 
osenting  sects,  and  the  formation  of  nnmer- 
00*  temperance  societies,  intemperance   has 
greatly  diminished,  and  crime  with  it.    The 
oonsanption  of  distilled  spirits,  which  in  1840 
▼as  over  80,000,000  gallons,  and  in  1860  near- 
ly 40,000,000,  had  diminished  in  1861  to  abont 
10,<3b,O0O  gallons.   Qlegitimaoy  has  been  fear- 
folly  prevalent  in   Sweden  for  many  years. 
Hooses  of  prostitution  were  not  suffered  to  ex- 
ist; bnt  nncliastity,  or  at  least  indifference  to 
marital  obligations,  prevailed  to  snch  an  extent 
diat  in  1849  in  Stockholm  the  proportion  of 
IDq;ttimate  to  legitimate  births  was  as  1  to 
I        iSl;  in  other  towns  as  1  to  6;  in  the  whole 
Vagiota  as  1  to  11.    In  this  respect,  too,  it  is 
•aid  that  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
i        itdded  change  for  the  better. — More  than  4 
of  the  popnlation  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
I        pQtsnits,  a  considerable  number  in  navigation 
and  eommeree,  and  a  small  body,  mostly  from 
the  border  class,  in  manufacturing  and  trade. 
Dnring  the  past  40  years  Sweden  has  made 
a  great  advance  in  agriculture.    The  govem- 
aiant  has  done  much  to  encourage  it,  and  the 
eatabltshment  of  agriealtoral  schools  and  model 
Anns,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  imple- 
ments, have  been  of  great  service.    Though  the 
toil  is  sterile  and  yields  grudgingly,  and  so 
mnch  of  it  is  still  covered  with  the  primeval 
forests,  yet  the  cereals,  formerly  articles  of  im- 
port, are  now  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties; in  1858  this  export  (principally  of  oats 
and  barley)  reached  the  amount  of  4,800,000 
hoahela.    Barley  is  raised  in  all  parts  of  the 
tingdom,  rye  to  the  66tb,  oats  to  the  64th,  and 
vheat  to  the  62d  parallel  of  latitude.    There  is 
aa  abundance  of  pasturage  for  cattle,  sheep, 
aad  ^ts  in  the  summer,  but  the  long  winter 
nqnirea  them  to  be  so  long  housed  as  materi- 
aOy  to  diminish  the  profit  of  raising  them.    In 
IMS  there  werel,921,668  homed  cattle,  1,793,- 
VIO  sheep,  and  abont  400,000  horses  in  the 
<iiaitey.--6weden  has  made  great  progress  in 
namifactiiiing  industry  within  the  past  few 


years.  While  the  number  of  distilleries,  of 
which  in  1885  there  were  86,172  small  imd  670 
large  ones,  had  diminished  in  1868  to  2,478 
small  and  826  large  ones,  and  has  since  still  far- 
ther decreased,  other  branches  of  industry  have 
greatly  increased.  There  are  2  very  large  manu- 
factories of  steam  engines,  iron  steamers,  &o., 
one  at  Motala  employing  800  men,  and  another 
at  Norrkdping  employing  400;  and  extensive 
saw  mills,  paper  mills,  cutlery  ^ops,  and  manu- 
factories of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk 
stuffs,  sail  doths,  hudware,  glass,  earthenVare, 
clocks  and  watches,  &o.  The  amount  of  goods 
produced  in  the  registered  manufactories  of 
the  country  in  1889  was  $6,498,128:  in  1860, 
$9,891,072;  in  1864,  exclnsive  of  the  engine 
works,  saw  mills,  and  paper  mills,  over  $11,- 
841,618;  in  1866,  $14,487,646.  These  amounts 
include  none  of  the  homespun  fabrics  so  large- 
ly produced  in  Sweden,  ana  which  rival  in  fine- 
ness and  beauty  those  of  the  registered  facto- 
ries. The  district  most  remarkable  for  these 
is  EUbborg,  containing  261,860  inhabitants,  and 
which  produced  in  1866,  over  and  above  the 
quantity  consumed  by  them,  9,047,606  yards 
of  cotton  doth,  1,668,666  cotton  handkerchiefs, 
260,000  yards  of  linen  cloth,  and  892,425  yards 
of  woollen  goods.  In  Gefleborg,  containing  but 
181,936  inhabitants,  1,884,666  yards  of  heavy 
linen  cloth  were  produced  in  the  families. — 
There  has  been  great  confusion  in  regard  to 
the  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Sweden, 
which  has  recently  been  terminated  by  die 
adoption  of  a  decimal  system,  passed  by  the 
diet  of  1864  and  put  in  operation  Jan.  1,  1858. 
The  unit  of  money  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial the  rikiioiler  (government  dollar). 
The  various  wars  prior  to  1815  depreciated  the 
Swedish  paper  money  greatly,  and  the  govern- 
ment notes  were  of  less  value  than  those  issued 
by  the  bank,  which  was  an  independent  insti- 
tntion,  thongh  under  the  management  of  direct- 
ors appointed  by  the  le^lature.  The  spede 
dollar  was  106  cts.,  the  riktgaXd*  (royal  debts) 
dollar  26i  cts.,  or  4  to  the'specie  dollar;  while 
the  HhidMer  ianeo,  or  bank  dollar,  was  89f 
.ots.,  or  f  of  the  specie  dollar  and  1}  of  the 
rik^alds.  The  nksdaler  banco  hence  be- 
came the  ofiBcial  money  of  accounts.  All  three 
(the  specie,  banco,  and  riksgald)  were  divided 
into  48  shilling*,  and  the  skilling  into  12  rund- 
ttyht.  The  new  currency  adopts  the  riksgald 
dollar  (26}  cts.)  as  the  unit,  calling  it  the  riJ»- 
mynt  doUar,  and  divides  it  into  100  dr«.  All 
future  accounts  are  to  be  in  this  money,  and 
the  currency  for  foreign  coins  will  be  quoted 
in  riksmynt  money  at  so  much  per  100  of  the 
foreign  coins,  except  the  pound  sterling,  which 
is  quoted  per  £.  The  silver  coins,  which  are 
8  parts  silver  and  1  copper,  are  in  pieces  of  1, 
2,  and  4  riksmynt  dollars,  and  pieces  of  10, 
26,  and  60  Ore.  In  weights  a  similar  reform 
has  taken  place,  the  Swedish  pound  or  unit  of 
weight  being  0.987  of  an  English  pound.  In 
length,  100  English  yards  (=  800  feet)  con- 
tain 808  Swedish  feet,  or  1  English  foot  equals 
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1.026  Swedish.  One  English  acre  contains  4.69 
Swedish  qtuidratref ;  one  gsSkm.  1.446  Jcatit; 
1  bushel  1.762  Swedish  cubic  feet.  The  Swe- 
dish mile  is  equal  to  6.6286  English  miles. — ^The 
commerce  of  Sweden  has  been  increasing  in 
importance  for  some  years  past,  the  iinnnous 
restrictions  formerly  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
government  being  removed.  The  following  ta- 
ble gives  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  6 
years  ending  with  1869 : 


Te>i>. 

Imports. 

Ixportfc 

Total 

1850 

t2i,«24,0(» 

84,lie,000 
1^088,800 
1«,«8,865 

£4,648,800 
81,86>,600 
15,604,860 
80,846,756 

948,188,600 

^sn^ooo 

65,485,600 
80,6881,060 
40,580,610 

i8se 

186T 

18S8 

vast 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1866  was: 
imports,  $776,400;  exports,  $762,400;  together, 
$1,688,800.  In  1869  the  imports  had  increased 
to  $l,4iS2,270,  while  the  .ex^Kirts  remuned  near- 
ly the  same.  The  total  importaof  1869  included 
cotton  ^f  which  11,662,869  lbs.  was  ttom  the 
United  States),  coffee,  wheat,  flour,  lye  and  rye 
fionr,  tobacco  (1,848  hhds.  and  480,000  cigars 
from  the  United  States),  sugar,  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, hides,  wool,  tea,  &c.  The  exports 
were  alum,  bar  and  pig  iron  and  steel  (to  the 
value  from  the  two  ports  of  Stockhoha  and 
GK)thenbnrg  of  $4,616,289,  of  which  $612,887 
came  to  the  United  States  direct),  timber 
(spars  or  beams  and  plank),  breadstuffs  (main- 
ly barley,  rye,  and  oats),  tax,  bones,  and  linseed 
oake.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth 
of  the  Swedish  commercial  marine  during  the 
last  66  years : 


TlMk 

N«.o(mMli. 

T<»m.(.. 

IbriMn. 

1T96 

TSl 

858 

819 

1,841 

2,m 

S,T44 
8,080 
8,864 

88,000 
103,706 
108,680 
144,148 
178,568 
285,066 
277,586 
814.818 

«.sn 

1810 

tsa 

1820 

8,868 

1680 

7,670 

1840 

7,044 

1880 

0,888 

1866 

10,660 

18B9 

This  is  exclusive  of  vessels  employed  in  inter- 
nal navigation,  on  the  canals,  lakes,  &o.,  which 
in  1866  were  1,676,  measuring  66,186  tons. 
The  number  of  merchant  steamers  the  same 
year  was  131,  of  5,927  horse  power.  There 
are  4  hu-ge  canals  in  Sweden :  the  Q^tha  or 
GOta  canal,  connecting  the  Cattegat  with  the 
Baltic,  by  the  60ta  river  and  Lakes  Wener  and 
Wetter,  with  the  Trolhatta  canal  as  a  portion 
of  it,  which  avoids  the  Trolhatta  fall,  having  a 
total  length  of  about  260  m. ;  the  I^elmar  or 
Arboga  canal,  connecting  by  the  Arboga  river 
Lake  Hjelmar  with  Lake  Mnlar ;  the  Sdder- 
telge  canal,  connecting  Lake  Melar  with  the 
Baltic ;  and  the  Stromsholms,  connecting  the 
same  lake  with  the  mineral  region  of  Dalecarlia. 
The  first  railroad,  that  between  Nora  and  Ore- 
bro,  28  m.  long,  was  opened  in  1-856.  There 
are  now  also  Imes  from  Dylta  to  Arboga,  12 
m.  long,  between  Malmd  and  Lund,  between 
Stockholm  and  Gothenbnrg,  and  from  Glefle  to 
Falon.  The  whole  extent  of  railroad  lines 
opened  exceeds  200  m. — Elementary  ednoation 


is  Tudrersal  in  Sweden.  For  nearly  300  years 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  has  been  indi^>en- 
sable  to  tibe  assumption  of  the  functions  of  citi- 
zenship. In  1842  an  attempt  was  made  to  es- 
tablish a  school  in  every  pariah,  bnt  tiie  nortii- 
em  districts  are  so  thinly  peopled  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  ambulatory 
schools  in  them,  the  teacher  gathering  a  gronp 
of  pupils  at  a  mrm  house  and  teaching  them 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  passing  on  to  an- 
other neighborhood  to  repeat  the  process.  Li 
1860  there  were  148,626  children  receiving  in- 
struction in  parochial  schools,  126,176  in  am- 
bulatory schools,  6,228  in  public  schools,  17,- 
466  in  private  schools,  and  128,996  at  home ; 
total,  422,898.  There  are  also  in  most  of  the 
towns  gymnasia  or  collegiate  schools  for  pre- 
paring students  for  the  universities.  There 
are  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachen 
at  Stockhblm  and  Gothenbuig,  and  two  uni- 
versities of  high  repute  at  t^sal  and  Lund. 
The  former  dates  from  1477,  and  the  latter 
from  1668 ;  and  the  two  have  over  2,000  stu- 
dents.— The  Lutheran  church  is  the  establiahed 
church  of  Sweden,  and  but  a  limited  toleration 
is  granted  to  dissenters.  The  clergy  are  a  pow- 
erful body,  having  an  equal  voice  with  the  peas- 
antry or  the  burghers  in  the  national  diet,  and, 
with  the  nobles,  to  whom  they  are  generally 
affiliated,  possessing  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  government.  They  are  in  the  main  a  very 
moral  and  intelligent  class,  but  extremely  intol- 
erant. They  not  only  perform  the  duties  of 
pastor  and  preacher,  but  are  usually  in  the 
country  parishes  magistrates  also.  lliey  have 
unlimited  control  over  the  national  education 
of  the  country,  which  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  each  diocesan  consistory.  The 
head  of  the  church  is  the  archbishop  of  Up- 
sal,  and  there  are  11  bishops.  The  archbiah- 
op  and  bishops  are  nominated  by  the  king 
from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  dio- 
ceses. From  permanent  funds,  tithes,  fees,  &o^ 
the  clergy  generally  receive  a  very  liberu  in- 
come. No  one  but  a  member  of  the  established 
church  can  hold  office,  and  apostates  from  the 
national  creed  are  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment, 
confiscation  of  property,  and  banisnment.  If 
dissenters  can  obtain  an  authorization  from  the 
king,  they  may  form  societies,  which  will  be 
recognized  and  tolerated.  The  periodical  and 
newspaper  press  in  Sweden  exerts  a  powerful 
influence.  There  arte  several  well  condncted 
Journals  in  Stockholm,  and  one  or  more  news- 

Sapers  in  every  considerable  town  of  the  kins- 
om.  In  1860  the  whole  number  of  jonrn& 
was  118. — The  government  of  Sweden  ia  a  lim- 
ited monarchy,  hereditary  only  in  the  male  line. 
The  king  is,  in  the  language  of  the  conatitotion 
and  laws,  the  state,  and  is  sole  governor  of  the 
realm  and  commander  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces.  Upon  his  pleasure  depend  all  military, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  appointments.  Hisaction 
is  exempt  from  all  censure,  but  he  is  required 
to  advise  and  consult  with  a  council  of  state 
of  10  members,  2  ministers  of  state  and  8  state 
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Mnncillon,  all  at  vhom  must  be  native  Swedes. 
Bb  if  not  bonnd  to  follow  their  advice,  bnt  if 
he  proceeds  to  nnconstitntional  measures  thejr 
mmt  make  a  formal  protest,  or  they  are  held 
responsible  before  a  high  court  convened  for 
their  trial.  The  king  may  not  interfere  with 
the  coarse  of  legal  tnal,  nor  can  he  pardon  a 
eonvict  without  the  consent  of  the  latter.  In 
prsetice,  the  king  submits  all  measures  except 
porely  military  and  diplomatic  affairs  to  his 
eoanoil.  Daring  the  absence- of  the  king  in 
Nonray,  Sweden  is  governed  by  a  regency 
■uwd  by  him,  and  consisting  of  a  prince  of 
fl>«  blood  or  a-  minister  of  state  and  8  oonnoil- 
lon.  In  his  absence  from  both  kingdoms,  or 
the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  the  two  king- 
doos  are  eoTemed  by  a  joint  regency  of  10 
Swedes  and  10  Norwegians.  The  law-making 
power  is  vested  in  the  4  estates  of  the  realm, 
vhidi  are  ooeval  with  King  Magnus  Ericsson 
(M19).  The  house  of  notues  numbers  about 
NO  members,  of  whom  800  nnially  assemble, 
the  house  of  clergy  about  64,^  and  the  house 
of  burghers  60 ;  and  the  house  of  peasants  has 
1  re|M«eentative  for  every  21,000  constituents, 
■sting  its  number  about  188.  Each  house  has 
a  separate  and  equal  vote.  '  Various  attempts 
liare  been  made  to  change  their  inequality  of 
lepresentation,  bnt  the  nobles  and  clergy  have 
slvajs  defeated  them.  The  unrepresented 
elisi,  nearly  900,000  in  number,  comprises 
those  whose  social  positions  are  not  in  either 
of  the  4  estates,  and  ududes  a  large  proportion 
of  tiie  scholars  and  men  of  science  of  the  king- 
dom.  The  king  has  an  absolute  veto  upon  the 
lets  of  the  diet  or  session  of  the  "  four  houses," 
sod  may  dissolve  their  rittings  at  his  pleasure. 
The  fondamental  laws  (viz. :  the  oonstitation 
of  Jane  ft,  1809 ;  the  arrangement  of  the  diet 
of  Feb.  10, 1810 ;  the  hiw  of  succession  of  Sept. 
M,  1810 ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  of  Jaly  16,  1812)  and  the  privileges 
of  each  order  cannot  be  changed  without  the 
eoBsent  of  all  the  orders  of  the  states-generd. 
In  all  other  questions  the  votes  of  8  of  the  or- 
dan  decide.  The  sessions  of  the  diet  are  M- 
ennisL  The  Indieiary  consists  of  the  supreme 
eoort  of  the  Jdngdom,  composed  of  16  Judges 
in  S  divisions,  which  interprets  the  laws  and 
isnders  justice  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who 
nay  be  present  and  is  allowed  2  votes  at  its 
■ttings;  8  royal  courts  of  justice,  at  Stockholm, 
JtekOi^ig,  and  Ohiistianstad ;  a  royal  court 
of  milharyjnstioe ;  and  a  supreme  court  of  ad- 
■inlty.  There  are  also  petty  courts  throngh- 
•■t  the  kingdom,  and  the  clergy  are  often  ma- 
pstntes  of  these.  The  estimate  of  receipts  and 
(■pwditores  of  the  Swedish  administration  for 
Meh  of  the  8  years  ending  Jan.  1, 1862-'8-'4, 
isss  follows: 
-  .  AxwBAL  Saonm. 

MlHijr ta,lfiB^ 

WMnUuiy— Caatoma $»MIJB00 

Eseiw* 10» 

PoaU 8n,000 

StMnia tS«,BOO 

Bnaj^ l,8«mw>-  fiJM,tOg 

»•« $T,«n,4«I 


Boyil  honatbdd |88S,T7« 

Justice 661,til 

FoielimiflUn 1S<,I8S 

War iJUiJMt                 . 

MuliM 878,861                   ' 

Interior «84,84S 

Flnsnoee l,181,Ma 

Publio  UutraoUon  ud  wonhln. 668,246 

rmaionB,  ias. S0»,764-   T.ISI.tOR 

AaniulezoaMofiocalptt |5ifivSM 

An  extraordinary  expenditure  of  $2,886,967 
per  annum,  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  is 
provided  for  by  special  taxes,  the  excess  of 
ordinary  receipts,  and  other  resources.  The 
produce  of  government  lands  does  not  for  (Jie 
most  part  come  into  the  budget,  but  is  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  army  and  certiun  of  the 
civil  ftmctiomiries.  The  army  of  Sweden  is 
composed  as  follows :  1,  enrolled  troops  (vcnf- 
vadg),  who  are  recruited  by  volunteers  usually, 
enlisted  for  6  years;  2,  military  colonists  or 
troops  in  cantonments,  who  are  exercised  4 
weeks  in  a  year,  and  have  a  house  and  liuids 
fhmished  by  government,  and  receive  pay  in 
money  only  when  in  active  service ;  8,  mUitia 
of  Gottland;  4,  troops  of  the  oonscripti<HL 
All  Swedes  of  tcom  20  to  26  years  are  liable  to 
military  service.  The  entire  force,  exclusive  of 
officers,  is:  enrolled  troops,  7,692;  militia  of 
Gottland,  7,621 ;  military  colonists,  88,406 ; 
conscripts,  96,296  ;  total,  144,018.  The  navy 
of  Sweden  consists  of  10  vessels  of  the  line,  6 
frigates,  4  corvettes,  4  brigs,  9  steam  corvettes, 
20  war  schooner^  77  gun  boats,  122  gun 
launches,  6  mortar  vessels,  22  small  steam  gun 
boats,  2  royal  yachts,  21  transports,  and  694 
launches  propelled  by  oars ;  in  all  897  vessels. 
— The  early  history  of  Sweden  is  even  more 
confused  and  mythical  than  that  of  Norway 
or  Denmark.  (See  Dekmabk,  KoBrmair, 
NoBWAT,  and  Odin.)  The  realm  founded  by 
Odin  and  his  Sviar  or  Swedes  comprised  prob- 
ably  only  a  portion  of  the  central  province  or 
Svealand,  and  his  capital  Sigtuna  was  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  that  name. 
The  Odin  dynasty  ended  with  Olaf  the  Wood- 
Cutter,  who  was  driven  troia  power  prior,  it 
is  supposed,  to  the  9th  centary,  and  nis  con- 
queror, Ivar,  succeeded  to  the  Swedish  throne. 
After  an  uncertain  period  of  tradition  and  fa- 
ble, we  find  St.  Anscarins  visiting  Sweden  in 
830,  and  preaching  in  the  presence  of  King 
BiOrn  of  the  Hill  to  the  pagan  Swedes.  Ans- 
carius  made  some  converts,  bnt  it  was  not  till 
about  the  year  1000  that  Olaf  Skotkonung  (the 
lap-king,  so  called  from  reonving  homage  woile 
an  in&nt)  established  Ohristianity  as  the  nation- 
al religion,  and  was  himself  baptized.  Pagan- 
ism was  not  fully  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
however,  for  many  years.  Constant  disputes 
and  often  open  war  followed  for  the  next  8 
centuries  between  the  Goths  and  Swedes.  In 
1129  Inge  11.,  king  of  Svealand  or  Swedeland, 
died,  and  the  Swedes  conferred  the  royal  dig- 
nity on  a  private  individual,  Swerker  I. ;  bat 
as  there  was  a  claimant  descended  from  a  fe- 
male branch  of  the  royal  &mily,  named  Erio^ 
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who  was  supported  by  the  Goths,  the  Swedes 
agreed  that  Eric  ahonld  ettcceed  Swerker,  and 
that  henceforth  the  representatives  of  each  of 
the  two  families  should  reign  alternately,  as- 
suming the  title  they  still  muntain  of  "  king  of 
the  Swedes  and  Goths."  Waldemar,  son  of  Earl 
Birger  (Birger  Jarl),  the  founder  of  Stockholm, 
was  elected  king  in  1260.  In  1279  Magnus  La- 
dulaa  (Barnlock,  so  called  from  his  faithAil  guar- 
dianship of  the  people's  granaries)  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  with  extraordinary  ability 
and  justice  till  1290,  when  he  died  while  making 
preparations  to  start  on  a  crusade.  His  death 
was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  dissension 
between  his  8  sons;  in  1819  Magnus  Smeok,  then 
an  infant,  became  king,  and  subsequently  by 
right  of  his  mother  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Norway.  He  was  deposed  by  the  diet  in  1848, 
and  his  son  Eric  elected  his  successor ;  but  on 
Eric's  death  in  1869  he  was  restored.  He  estab- 
lished his  son  Haco  in  Norway,  and  induced  him 
to  marry  Margaret,  daughter  of  Waldemar,  king 
of  Denmark.  The  8  Scandinavian  states  being 
thus  allied,  he  attempted  by  the  iud  of  the  kings 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  to  become  absolute 
by  abolishing  the  senate,  but  was  deposed  and 
iJbert  of  Mecklenburg  elected  king.  A  war 
ensued  between  him  and  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  which  ended  in  Albert's  defeat, 
and  on  July  20,  1897,  by  the  "union  of  Oal- 
mar,"  Margaret,  "the  Semiramis  of  the  North," 
became  queen  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark. She  retained  possession  of  the  triple 
goyemment  till  her  death  in  1412,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  grand-nephew  Eric  of  Pomera- 
nia.  The  union  of  Oalmar  was  maintained 
with  great  difScuIty  for  a  little  more  than  100 
yeai^  though  in  1486  it  was  seriously  perilled 
by  the  effbrts  of  the  Swedes  under  the  leader- 
•  snip  of  Engelbert,  a  patriotic  Dalecarlian  miner, 
and  but  for  his  assassination  by  the  treachery 
of  a  Swedish  noble  in  that  year  would  have 
b6en  overthrown.  In  1442  Eric  was  deposed, 
and  his  nephew  Christopher,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
chosen  king;  and  on  his  death  in  1448  Oanut- 
Bon,  who  had  been  regent  at  the  deposition  of 
Eric,  succeeded  him.  Denmark  and  Norway 
revolted,  and  when  after  a  long  war  their  re- 
volt was  quelled,  Sweden  rose  against  him.  He 
died  in  1470,  and  a  condition  of  anarchy  ensued 
till  1620,  when  the  people,  exasperated  by  the 
cruelty  of  Christian  H.  of  Denmark,  found  a 
leader  in  Gustavus  Ericsson,  a  noble  of  high 
rank,  better  known  as  Gustavus  Yasa.  (See 
GusTAVTTS  I.)  Christian  had  murdered,  under 
circumstances  of  great  atrodty,  Sten  Stnre,  at 
that  time  regent  of  Sweden,  and  had  hanged  as 
traitors  80  of  the  principal  nobles,  among  them 
the  father  of  Chistavus  Vasa,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  peasants.  The  resistfuice  of  the  Swedes 
under  Gustavus  to  the  government  of  the  Dan- 
ish king  was  suocessM,  and  in  1628  they  elect- 
ed their  leader  king.  At  his  death  in  1660  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eric  XIV.,  who  was 
dex>osed  on  account  of  alleged  insMiity  in  1668 
by  his  brother  John.    (See  Ebio  XTv  .)    John 


rrigned  tiD  his  death  in  189S,  when  his  sob 
Sigismund,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  fa- 
land  and  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  sno- 
ceeded   him,  the  late  king's  brother,  Duke 
Charles,  being  regent  till  he  could  leave  big 
kingdom  of  Poland.    Sigismund  detenmned  to 
establish  Romanism  in  the  kingdom,  Bgamst 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  showed  himself  n 
cruel,  reckless,  and  unscrupulous,  that  in  1604 
he  was  deposed  and  his  uncle  Charles  IX.  wu 
raised  to  the  throne.    His  reign  was  one  of 
tranquillity  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  1611  he  died, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated 
Gustavus  Adolphns.  (See  Gustavus  II.)  After 
a  reign  of  21  years,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  spent  in  constant  war  with  Poland,  Russia, 
and  Germany,  while  his  affairs  at  home  -wen 
managed  snccesBfiilly  by  the  wise  Oxenstieni,  he 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lfitzen  in  1682,  and  hii 
daughter  Christina,  then  6  years  of  age,  sncceed- 
ed  him.    (See  OHBiBirirA.)    Oxenstiem  yru  in- 
vested with  the  chief  management  of  affain^ 
and  the  kingdom  for  a  time  prospered,  and  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  received  con- 
siderable accessions  of  territory.    After  Ohrii- 
tina's  coming  of  age,  her  love  of  pleasure  mob 
plunged  the  country  into  debt  and  trouble,  and 
in  1654  she  abdicated  in  favdr  of  her  conmi 
Charles  X.   His  reign  of  6  years  was  marked  by 
brilliant  battles  and  acts  of  great  personal  brav- 
ery, one  of  which,  his  crossing  the  Great  Belt 
with  his  troops  on  the  ice,  is  unrivalled  in  mili- 
tary daring,  and  enabled  him  to  dictate  temu  of 
peace  to  the  Danes  at  the  gates  of  Copenha^; 
but  his  victories  brought  no  advantage  to  Sw^ 
den,  and  only  wasted  her  resources.    He  died 
in  1660,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  young  ton 
Charles  XI.,  during  whose  muiority  a  peace 
was  concluded  by  which  the  kingdom  had  10 
or  1 2  years  of  tranquillity.  In  1 676  commenced 
a  war  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
Danes,  which  was  continued  with  varying  bbo- 
cess,  though  for  the  most  part  with  disaster, 
till  1679,  when  the  peace  of  Fontaineblean, 
leaving  the  Danes  at  the  mercy  of  the  Swedes, 
enabled  the  latter  to  regain  more  than  they  had 
lost.    An  advantageous  peace  was  conoludsd 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  confirmed  by 
the  marriage  of  Charles  to  Ulrica,  the  daughter 
of  the  Danish  king.    During  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  devoted  his  attention  asndnooaly 
to  the  settlement  of  the  tronbles  existing  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  peasants,  and  in  KM 
prevailed  upon  both  parties  to  give  him  th« 
power  to  alter  the  constitution  as  he  pleased. 
He  died  in  1697,  bequeathing  to  his  son  Obaiki 
Xn.  this  absolute  power.    (See  OHABtsa  XII.) 
The  warlike  career  of  this  remarkable  bat  reck- 
less king  well  nigh  reduced  his  country  to  nun. 
At  his  death  in  1718,  his  sister  Ulrica  Elenort) 
wife  of  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel,  after  renoim- 
cing  absolute  authority  and  accepting  a  oonsb- 
tution  from  the  nobles  which  restored  th«r 
power,  was  elected  by  the  diet  to  the  sncces- 
sion.    She  soon  resigned  in  favor  of  her  hns- 
band,  who  recovered  Pomerania  from  Denmaix 
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ia  1 720,  only  by  the  payment  of  600,000  cro  vns 
ud  the  renunciatioa  of  all  claim  to  exemption 
from  the  Sound  dues.  The  next  year  he  was 
forced  to  cede  to  the  czar  Livonia,  Ingria,  Es- 
thoBia,  part  of  Karelia,  Yiborg,  and  the  islands 
ofDago  and  OeseL  The  king  exerted  himself 
to  promote  commerce  and  industry,  and  thus 
regtia  for  Sweden  some  portion  of  its  former 
eoosideration,  which  the  reckless  wars  of  its 
fonner  kings  had  taken  from  it,  but  with  only 
piitial  success.  He  died  childless  in  1751,  and 
was  sacceeded  by  Adolphus  Frederic,  biishop 
<if  Labeck,  through  the  influence  of  the  empress 
of  Boasia,  who  in  consequence  relinquished  all 
tlw  conquests  she  had  made  from  Sweden  ex- 
Mpt  a  small  district  In  Finland.  French  influ- 
eiuie  corrupted  the  senate  during  his  adminis- 
tntion,  and  involved  the  country  m  a  disastrous 
w  with  Prussia.  After  a  turbulent  reign  of 
SO  years  he  died  in  1771,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Gnstavns.  (See  Gustavus  IlL) 
Ibe  revolution  of  August,  1772,  by  which 
Gd^vus  attained  absolute  power,  and  the 
wan  which  followed  with  Russia  and  Denmark 
it  1787,  and  the  act  of  safety  of  1789,  which 
ibolislied  the  senate,  were  the  most  marked 
(rente  in  the  Swedish  history  of  that  timei 
He  was  assassinated  in  1792,  and  his  son  Gus- 
tms  lY.  (see  GusTAvns  IV.)  ascended  the 
throne ;  but  being  a  minor,  his  uncle  the  duke 
of  Sadermania  was  appointed  regent.  In  1809 
,  his  impmdence,  and  the  tendency  to  insanity 
which  he  loaaifested,  led  to  his  compulsory 
abdication,  and  the  duke  of  Sudermania  was 
dedsred  king  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII. 
(See  Ohablkb  XIII.)  The  neace  made  with 
Bosas  at  this  time  deprived  Sweden  of  Fin- 
land, one  of  her  most  valuable  possessions.  A 
new  constitution,  that  still  in  force,  was  de- 
creed, and  tJhe  prince  of  Holstein-Augustenbnrg 
was  dected  heir  to  the  throne  as  crown  prince. 
The  assasunation  of  this  prince  in  April,  1810, 
led  very  unexpectedly  to  the  nominadon  or 
Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  (see  Bsb- 
i4Dom),  as  crown  prince,  whose  success  in 
aecoring  Norway  to  Sweden  endeared  him  to 
ttepeople.  In  1818,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
XHL,  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles  XIV. 
Dnring  his  reign  Sweden  prospered,  commerce, 
the  arts,  and  mannfiMstures  made  rapid  progress, 
and  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people 
was  greatly  adwanoed.  His  son  Oscar  I.  sno- 
eaaded  him  at  bis  death  in  1844,  and  encouraged 
the  moral,  social,  and  political  progress  of  the 
aoontry.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
aeeonmlisbed  monarchs  of  Europe.  At  his 
dea&  m  1859,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
tte  present  monarch,  Charles  XV.,  who  had 
been  regent  of  the  kingdom  since  1857  in  con- 
aaqnenoe  of  King  Oscar's  illness.  During  the 
Otunean  war  Sweden  and  Norway  remained 
aaotnl,  bat  in  a  treaty  with  France  and  Eng- 
land boand  themselves,  in  return  for  a  guar- 
Hfy  at  protection  agunst  encroachment,  never 
to  cede  territory  to  any  power  without  the 
eanaent  of  the  oontractiog  parties. 


SWEDEN,  Lanouass  and  LmtBATVBB  ov. 
The  Swedish  is  one  of  the  Scandinavian 
tongues,  and  as  such  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  Indo-European  languages.  Its  immediate 
parent  is  the  Icelandic  or  Old  Northern,  the 
primitive  speech  of  the  whole  Scandinavian 
peninsula  and  of  Denmark,  and  the  language 
of  the  runic  monuments  which  were  erected 
throughout  northern  Europe  between  900  and 
1300.  The  grammatical  forms  and  vocabulary 
of  the  parent  tongue  have  been  much  better 
preserved  in  the  Swedish  than  in  the  Danish, 
another  daughter  of  the  Old  Northern.  The 
line  which  separates  the  Swedish  from  the  Ice- 
landic is  an  arbitrary  one,  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  In  its  earlier 
stages  the  Swedish  was  influenced  by  the  (xer- 
man  through  the  oommercial  connection  of 
Sweden  with  the  Hanseatic  towns,  by  the  Latin 
through  the  OathoUo  priesthood  and  the  mo- 
nasljo  institutions,  and  by  the  Danish  through 
the  political  union  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
subsequent  to  the  pact  of  Oalmar  (^897).  The 
reformation  again  subjected  it  to  Tentonio  in- 
fluences, but  it  was  less  affected  by  them  than 
was  the  Danish.  The  language  was  greatly 
purified  and  a  multitude  of  foreign  vocables 
driven  out  by  the  efforts  of  the  zealous  loelsnd- 
io  scholars  of  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and 
first  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  But  later  in 
^e  last  century  the  French  tastes  prevalent  at 
the  court  and  in  the  literature  introduced  a 
large  number  of  Gallic  words,  many  of  which, 
however,  have  been  since  superseded  by  gen- 
uine Scandinavian  derivatives.  It  has  28  let- 
ters, the  same  as  in  English,  with  the  omission 
of  to  and  the  addition  of  d,  i,  o.  Formerly  the 
German  character  was  mostly  used  in  Swedish 
works,  but  now  the  Latin  character  prevub, 
tibioagh  the  former  is  still  sometimes  to  be 
found.  A  letter  peculiar  to  the  Swedish  is  i, 
which  is  pronounced  almost  like  the  English 
0  in  note.  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  &,  and  o  are  pro- 
nounced as  in  German ;  o  has  2  sounds,  either 
similar  to  that  of  the  English  o  in  move,  but  in- 
termediate between  o  and  u,  or  equivalent  to  the 
English  a  iajall.  The  sound  of  u  is  interme- 
diate between  the  Carman  «  and  u.  Y  is  pro- 
nounced almost  like  the  German  u.  The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  consonants  is  not  so  uniform  as  in 
German,  bat  less  variant  than  in  English  and 
French.  Q  before  «,  *,  y,  d,  o,  has  a  sound  like 
the  English  y  in  you.  ^before  e,  t,  y,a,d,'vi 
soft  and  pronounced  like  eh  in  much,  ok  before 
the  same  letters,  and  the  combinations  tig,  g,  »0, 
are  pronounced  like  the  English  *h.  The  mdei- 
inite  artide  «n  (mate,  and  feniL)  and  ett  (neut.) 
is  placed  before  the  noun ;  as  en  hSit,  a  norse, 
ett  lord,  a  table.  The  definite  article  is  den  in- 
the  masculine  and  feminine,  det  in  the  neuter, 
and  de  in  tiie  plural  for  all  genders;  as  dtn 
mail,  the  man ;  det  hvt,  the  house ;  de  m&n,  the 
men.  The  definite  form  of  a  noun  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  only  adding  in  the  singular  number 
en  or  » to  masouline  and  feminine  substantives, 
and  et  or  t  to  the  neater ;  as  mannen,  the  man, 
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hordtt,  the  table ;  and  in  the  plural,  tM,  no,  a, 
m;  as  hdttar,  horses,  hSttame,  the  horses ;  or, 
thirdlj,  both  these  ways  of  expressing  the  def- 
inite form  of  the  noun  may  be  combined,  as 
den  mannen,  det  bordet,  de  tUbtame.  Sabstan- 
tives  have  a  distinct  case  ending  only  in  the 
genitive,  which  ia  formed  by  the  addition  of  •. 
The  plaral  of  sabstantives  is  formed  by  adding 
or,  ar,  «r,  or  en  ;  and  in  some  words  the  singu- 
lar and  pinral  ore  alike.  The  a^ectives  are 
formed  after  2  declensions,  the  first  of  which 
has  a  separate  form  for  the  neuter  gender,  while 
the  second  has  only  one  form  for  all  the  8  gen- 
ders. An  awkward  characteristic  of  the  Swe- 
dish is  the  absence,  in  conversation,  of  any 
prononn  of  address,  the  second  person  singnlar 
being  used  only  among  intimates  or  to  inferi- 
ors, and  the  second  person  plural  only  in  ora- 
tions and  sermons.  In  place  of  these  the  title 
of  the  person  addressed,  if  he  have  one,  with 
the  third  person,  must  be  employed ;  otherwise 
the  words  Herr  (air,  Mr.)  to  males,  and  Fru 
(madam)  or  Mamteli  (miss)  to  females,  must  be 
used;  thus:  Have  you  seen  the  bookf  Ear 
Herm  (Has  the  Mr.)  teet  bohent  Ear  Ik-un 
(Has  the  madam)  teet  hoken  t  There  are,  as  in 
the  other  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  langua- 
ges, a  strong  and  a  weak  form  of  conjugation. 
The  verb  has  only  3  simple  tenses,  present  and 
imperfect;  all  the  others  are  formed  by  means 
of  auxiliaries.  The  passive  is  formed  by  add> 
ing  «  to  the  active,  and  has  the  same  2  simple 
tenses  with  the  active ;  as,  att  tkHra,  to  cut ; 
cM  tlc&ra*,  to  be  cut;  jag  hollar,  I  call ;  jag 
iajla*,  I  am  called ;  jag  iallade,  I  called ;  jag 
Jtalladet,  I  was  called.  Throughout  the  verbs 
the  singular  is  the  same  in  all  the  8  persons; 
in  the  plural  the  1st  and  3d  are  alike,  and  the 
2d  ends  in  «n.  The  similarity  between  the 
Swedish  and  English  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  from  one  of  the  cantos  of  Tegn6r'B 
IfitMo/t  Saga  : 

si     ettg    FrWtiofupp  och  lad* 

Then  stood  Frithlof  np    and  laid 

BUdingt hand  i   tinoch  iad»: 

HUdln#a  band  In  bis  and  said: 
"HtdtTjJag  iar  tvarat      rtdan, 
"Fatber,  I     have  answered  already, 

Du    har  Mrt  min  ^)dlt  betlvt. 

Tbon  hast  beard  my  soul's  resolro. 

"Sid,  aU  Btlti  tSntr  lira 

"Bide,  tbat  Bela's  sons  (may)  learn 

Svadjag         tafft;  da  trdnJstmindra; 

Wbat  I  (film)  said ;   tbey  (have)  stained  my    honor; 

Inffa  band  vid    dem  miQfltita  ; 

Not  a  bond  with  them  me  fluitens; 


AldrlfflUr 


jag  dtra*  man." 


"PSB,   din  tgen  iana  vandm, 
"Weil,  thy  own  career  wander, 

f)    Jean  jag  din  vrtde  Iclandra, 
otcaa  I     thy  wrath  condemn, 
Odin  ttyrtr  tiU  det  Mtta,^ 
Odin  steers  for  the  best," 
Bade  HVding  oeK  flnminn. 
Said  HildlDg  and  vanished. 

The  dialects  of  the  Swedish  are  as  numerous  as 
the  proTinoes  of  the  country.    Those  of  Dale- 


oarlia  and  Gottland  present  the  greatest  depart- 
ure from  the  written  language,  while  that  of 
SOdermanland  approaches  it  the  nearest.    The 
dialects  of  Scania  and  Blekinge  possess  the 
greatest  similarity  to  the  Danish,  the  southern 
portion  of  Sweden  having  remained  onder  the 
rule  of  Denmark  to  a  late  period.     In  the 
northern  provinces  the  approximation  to  the 
old  Icelandic  forms  and  vocabulary  is  much 
more  marked  than  in  the  southern,  where  the 
peasantry  have  been  exposed  to  Danish  and 
German  influences.    The  Swedish  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  classes,  and  in  general 
of  the  press,  in  the  Russian  grand  duchy  of 
Finland.     Among  the  best  grammars  of  the 
language  are  the  Swedish  works  of  Fryxell, 
Rydqvist,  and  StrOmborg,  the  Grerman  of  Die- 
trich, and  the  English  of  May;    among  the 
best  dictionaries,  those  of  Ihre  (TJpsal,  1769) 
and  Dalin  (2  vols.,  Stockholm,  1860-'54). — 
LiTEBATUBK.     The  literature  of  Sweden,  until 
very  recent  times,  presents  fewei  points  of 
general  interest  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
Europe«i  nation.    This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
isolation  of  the  country,  for  only  during  two 
brief  periods  in  her  annals — ^the  reigns  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphns  and  Charles  XII. — has  Sweden 
occupied  a  political  position  which  brought  her 
into  Influential  contact  with  foreign  lands ;  and 
of  these  brilliant  eras  only  the  former  exercised 
any  influence  upon  her  literature.   Her  literary 
history  has  been  very  conveniently  divided  by  • 
native  writers  upon  the  subject  into  six  peri- 
ods.— ^I.   1260  to  1620.    The  earliest  writings 
extant  in  the  Swedish  language  are  the  ancient 
provincial  laws,  of  which  the  oldest  compila- 
tion, that  of  the  province  of  Westrogothia,  was 
probably  made  about  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
century.    That  they  had  existed  for  some  time 

Srevious  in  an  unwritten  state  seems  to  be  in- 
ioated  by  the  numerous  alliterative  or  rhyth- 
mical phrases  with  which  they  are  interepers- 
ed.  The  poetical  spirit  of  the  nation  was  first 
developed  in  the  KSmpavitor,  or  heroic  ballads, 
and  a  littie  later  in  the  JRiddareisor,  or  chival- 
rio  ballads.  Of  these  several  collections  have 
been  edited ;  a  few  of  them  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  belong  to  the  14ih 
and  16th  centuries.  In  style,  and  especially  in 
the  simple  beauty  of  the  melodies  to  which 
they  were  sung,  they  are  excelled  by  the  ballad 
literature  of  no  other  country.  More  artificial, 
but  of  greater  influence  upon  the  written  lan- 
guage, were  the  rhymed  romances  of  chiTaliy 
which  found  their  way  into  the  north  from 
central  and  southern  Europe,  where  they  were 
so  common  during  the  miadle  ages.  The  old- 
est of  these  in  Swedish  were  translated  between 
1800  and  1812  by  order  of  Euphemia,  queen  of 
Norway,  and  were  popularly  called  DroUning 
Bwphemiai  Vuor,  "Queen  Euphemia's  Songs." 
Th'ey  were  Eertig  Frederii  irf  Iformandu,  ^Mtn 
cek  Oatnan,  Kommg  Aritu,  Karl  Magwa,  and 
Flwre»  ock  BlantefloT.  Other  versions  and  para- 
phrases and  a  very  few  original  romances  fol- 
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lowed  diem.    Of  little  poetical  bat  of  oonrider- 
«ble  historicftl  yalae  are  the  two  rhymed  chron- 
idea,  Deti  ttora  ock  den  gamia  ErUrUkarna, 
"The  Great  and  the  Old  Ohronidea,"  narrating 
the  leading  events  of  Swedish  history  down  to 
die  reign  of  Christian  the  OmeL  Two  bishops,  N. 
Hermanni  (died  1891)  and  Thomas  (died  1448), 
are  worthy  of  mention ;  the  former,  beeide  his 
translation  of  the  life  of  St.  Ansoarins,  wrote 
a  "Legend  of  the  Nun  Elisif "  in  the  ballad 
^yle;  ue  latter  composed  some  patriotic  lyrics 
of  a  remarkable  character.   The  abbey  of  Wad- 
itena,  founded  by  St.  Brigitta  (1803-'72)  in  1868, 
was  the  centre  of  much  activity  in  religions 
Hteratnre  daring  the  oentnry  thereafter.    A 
manoseript  still  in  existence  makes  it  probable 
that  the  fonndrees  herself  wrote  her  "  Revela- 
tioos"  originally  in  Swedish,  whence  they  were 
nbaeqnently  rendered  into  Latin  by  her  con- 
fessor.    Her  daughter,  the  abbess  Catharine 
(died  1381),  was  4£e  author  of  SjeUinrM  Trdit, 
"Soul's  TroBt,"  a  paraphrase  of  a  Latin  ascetic 
treatise.    The  Cba«x  Vaditmeim*,  a  collection 
of  legends  from  the  Gkrman  and  Latin,  several 
essays  of  a  moral  character,  and  some  letters 
and  diaries,  were  compiled  or  written  by  the 
monks  and  nuns  of  this  fonnd^on.  An  anony- 
mous jadicial  treatise, 2>(»nar«r^2oma,  "Boles 
for  Jtidges,"  written  with  mnoh  clearness  and 
wedrion,  and  a  cnrions  political  work,  Om 
Kownga-cehS^dinget-iturelun,  "On  the  Gk>v- 
erament  of  £ing8  and  Rnlers,"  based  upon  the 
book  of  an  obsonre  Latin  author,  ^gimns  Bo- 
manna,  are  the  only  remaining  noteworthy 
monuments  of  Swedish  prose  before  the  refor- 
■ation.    The  libraries  of  Sweden  daring  the 
Oatholie  period  were  nnimportant,  and  were 
eoatuned  in  the  monasteries.    By  far  the  lar- 
gest was  at  Wiaby,  in  the  island  of  Gottland, 
iritich  comprised  2,000  manuscripts.    Printing 
was  introdneed  into  Stockholm  in  1488,  the 
int  book  printed  being  a  collection  of  fables 
ttjltADiawgut  Oreaturarum  MoralitaUu.  Pres- 
see  were  soon  afterward  established  in  Wadste- 
na,  Upsal,  Weeteraa,  SOderkOping,  and  MalmO. — 
n.  mm  to  1600.   The  religions  contests  which 
Mowed  the  introdnotion  of  the  reformed  re- 
^iok  into  Sweden  continued  daring  the  whole 
ot  the  16th  c«itai7,  and  gave  a  theological  or 
nther  pdemical  character  to  almost  the  entire 
Bteratnre.     Two  celebrated  brothers,   Olaus 
Petri  (1497-1662)  and  Laurentius  Petri  (1499- 
15T3),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  strife,  and 
exerted  an  influence  upon  the  literary  develon- 
Bent  of  their  native  tongne  which  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.    Olaus  was  the  author  of  the 
eariiesttranalation  of  the  New  Testament  (1626), 
of  the  earliest  printed  sermon  (1628)  ana  oate- 
diam  (1630),  and  of  the  earliest  dramatic  com- 
pontion  in  Swedish,  Tobia  Comtdia  (1660).  He 
ibo  wrote  a  Scentk  Krdnika,  or  chronicle  of 
SweiUah  "history,  which  was  afterward  rewrit- 
ten by  his  brother  Laarentins,  the  first  Ln- 
tberaa  archbishop  of  the  kingdom.    The  latter 
binslated  the  Old  Testament  (1641),  and  com- 
piled a  code  of  ecdesiastioal  law ;  bnt  the  puri- 


ty and  strength  of  his  style  are  seen  to  better 
effect  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  psalm  book,  for 
which  he  composed  84  hymns,  and  which  with 
some  revisions  was  in  use  by  the  church  for 
over  a  century.  A  liturgy  known  as  Bodboken, 
the  "  Red  Book,"  strongly  Boman  Catholic  in 
its  tendencies,  was  compiled  by  P.  Fechten  in 
1676,  and  was  a  bone  of  contention  for  26  years; 
it  was  defended  by  £.  Kicolu  (died  1680)  and 
P.  Panlinns,  and  bitterly  attacked  by  M.  Olai, 
N.  Olai  (died  1600),  and  other  nltra  Protestants. 
Beside  the  historical  works  of  the  brothers 
Petri,  and  some  chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Cas- 
ta vns  Yasa  by  R.  Lndviksson  (died  1694),  P. 
Svart  (died  1662),  and  S.  Elofsson,  there  is  little 
secular  prose  of  value  in  the  vernacular.  The 
nngnlar  works  of  the  last  Catholic  primate  of 
Sweden,  Johannes  Magnus  (1488-1644),  Ootho- 
rum  Sveonumqve  Sittoria,  and  of  his  brother 
Olaus  (died  1668),  EUtoria  de  Chntibvs  Septm- 
irionalibiu,  were  written  and  published  at  Rome 
in  Latin.  The  poetry  of  the  period  is  of  little 
note.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  hymns  translated 
from  the  Crerman,  a  few  rhymed  chronicles, 
and  some  popular  ballads.  J.  Bondelitins  wrote 
a  dull  religious  drama,  i/tuZMiSMJmruf.  Several 
hymns  and  a  love  song  by  King  Eric  XI Y.,  and 
a  Vita,  or  lay,  by  J.  af  Hoia  (died  1686),  exhib- 
iting some  power  of  imagmation,  are  of  greater 
poetic  interest.  The  university  of  Upsal,  nom- 
mally  founded  in  1476,  was  not  permanently 
endowed  until  1596,  and  did  not  begin  to  make 
its  influence  felt  until  the  next  century. — III. 
1600  to  1718.  The  80  years'  war  had  a  marked 
effect  npon  Swedish  letters.  Several  libraries, 
captnred  in  Germany,  were  sent  to  Sweden  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus ;  and  the  position  which  the 
military  ability  of  that  sovereign  and  the  states- 
manship of  Oxenstiem  gave  to  their  country 
indaoea  many  learned  foreigners  to  flock  thith- 
er.- Among  them  were  Descartes,  Salmasias, 
Yosrius,  Bochart,  Huet,  the  younger  Heinsins, 
Gronovins,  Cassias,  Pufendorf,  freinshemins, 
Loccenius,  and  Schefferus,  most  of  whom  were 
generously  remnnerated  for  their  literary  labors 
by  the  liberal  patronage  of  Christina.  Few  of 
them,  however,  remained  after  her  abdication. 
Their  works  were  in  Latin,  as  were  those  of 
many  native  writers.  Of  greater  influence  up- 
on the  voFnacular  literatnre  were  the  researches 
into  the  antiquities  of  Qie  North,  and  the  study 
of  the  Icehmdio  literary  monaments,  which 
characterized  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  the  earlier  half  of  the  18th.  Many 
Icelandic  texts  were  published,  including  the 
Eddas,  the  writings  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  and  a 
number  of  the  historical  and  romantic  sagas, 
accompanied  with  a  prodigal  display  of  erudi- 
tion, which  too  often  took  the  form  of  a  puerile 
pedantry  or  wild  speculation.  The  earliest, 
and  in  some  respects  the  best  of  these  zealous 
investigators  was  Olof  Verelins  (1618-'82),  who 
edited  several  sagas,  giving  the  Swedish  and 
Latin  vernons  on  the  same  page  with  the  ori- 
^aL  a  style  of  publication  generally  adopted 
by  hu  suooesaors.    He  was  followed  by  th» 
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fiunoas  Olof  Radbeck  (1680-1702),  also  cele- 
brated as  an  anatomist  and  botanist,  who,  be- 
side editions  of  Icelandic  documents,  wrote  the 
Atlantiea,  a  work  fbll  of  misapplied  learning, 
intended  to  prove  that  Sweden  was  the  first 
home  of  the  human  race,  and  the  Icelandic  the 
orinnal  form  of  human  speech.  Its  ingenuity 
and  erudition  aroused  public  attention  upon  its 
first  appearance,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  famous 
as  a  bibliographical  rarity,  all  but  4  of  the 
copies  of  the  4th  yolnme  having  been  destroyed 
in  a  fire  at  Upsal.  Johan  Peringslgdld  (1654- 
1730)  published  many  of  the  ancient  histories, 
including  the  bulky  Heinuikringla  of  Snorro 
Sturleson,  and  his  Swedish  translations  were 
only  inferior  to  those  of  Verelius  in  smoothness 
and  perspicuity.  Other  scholars  in  this  field 
were  the  brothers  J.  N.  and  P.  Salanus,  J.  I. 
Beenmehn  (1644r-'91),  and  the  naturalized  Ice- 
landers J.  Bugman  and  £.  Olafeson.  Johan 
Boreas  (1668-1662),  a  man  of  comprehensive 
learning,.  J.  Azelgelm,  the  laborious  Johan 
Hadorph  (1630-'92),  and  others  published  col- 
lections of  ronio  inscriptions,  and  otherwise 
illustrated  northern  archaBolo(^  and  linguistics. 
The  forei^ers  Pufendorf,  Locoenius,  BcBoleriu, 
and  Schefferus  wrote  on  the  history  of  Sweden 
in  Latin.  The  voluminous  work  of  J.  Messe- 
nins  (1679-1688),  Seotidia  lUuttrata,  was  given 
to  the  world  by  Peringskjold  60  years  after  the 
author's  death,  and  is  of  value  as  a  thesaurus 
of  materials.  Erie  Tegel  (died  1688)  wrote 
Ovttqfdm  F5ntt»  Hutoria,  "  History  of  Gus- 
tavns  I.,"  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  reign 
of  Erio  XIV. ;  histories  of  the  times  of  the 
three  first  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Vasa  were 
also  compiled  by  A.  Girs  (died  1689).  The 
style  of  both  is  heavy.  Equally  as  far  from 
pleasing  are  the  writings  of  J.  Widekindi 
(1620-'9p  on  the  Bnssian  war  of  1607-'17,  and 
on  the  life  of  Gostavns  Adolphns ;  but  more 
commendable  are  those  of  J.  Werwing  (died 
1697),  who  illustrated  the  reigns  of  Sigismund 
and  Charles  IX.  Gustaf  Adlerfeldt  (1671- 
1709)  narrated  in  French  the  military  history 
of  Charles  XII.  to  1709.  The  relij^onB  contro- 
versies of  the  previous  period  were  continued 
through  this,  but  assumed  the  shape  of  a  con- 
test between  Lntheranism  and  Calvinism,  or 
of  doctrinal  disputes.  The  principal  theologi- 
cal writers  were  the  bishops.  Prominent 
among  them  were  the  archbishops  L.  Panlinus 
(died  1646),  0.  Svebilius  (died  1700),  E.  Ben- 
zelios  (1642-1709),  and  Haquin  Spegel  (1646- 
1714),  and  the  bishops  J.  Tersems  (1606-'78), 
J.  Matthis,  J.  Budbeckius  (1681-1646),  O.  Lau- 
relins,  P.  Winstrup  (died  1679),  E.  Svenonius, 
and  J.  Baazins  (1681-1649),  all  of  whom  dis- 
tingnished  themselves  either  in  controvernal 
theology,  ezegetics,  or  ecclesiastical  history; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  wrote  in  La^. 
J,  Gezelius  (1615-'90),  bishop  of  Abo,  known 
as  a  Greek  scholar,  was  still  more  famous  for 
his  commentary  on  the  Bible.  JespwSwed- 
berg  (1663-1786),  bishop  of  Skara,  &ther  of 
the  celebrated  Swedenborg,  was  a  man  of  great 


activity  and  influence ;  he  wrote  a  PostiUa  or 
collection  of  sermons,  several  hymns  of  consid- 
erable poetic  beauty,  an  account  of  the  Swedish 
congregations  in  America  under  the  title  of 
America  lUuminata,  and  many  minor  treatiaea. 
The  field  of  metaphysics  was  principally  occa- 
pied  with  discussions  between  the  ^sciples  at 
the  scholastic  philosophy  and  the  Bamiats, 
though  a  few  of  the  Swedish  learned  professed 
themselves  Neo-Platonists.  There  was  little 
originality.  Descartes  had  some  foUowera, 
who  greatly  promoted  the  freedom  of  scientific 
investigation.  In  jurisprudence,  beside  Pufen- 
dorf and  the  prolific  Loccenius,  the  names  of 
M.  Yexionius,  author  otPolitiea,  a  bold  treatise 
on  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  of  J.  S^em- 
hok  (1696-1676),  who  wrote  a  valuable  treatise 
De  Jure  Sceomim  et  Oothoram,  are  well  known. 
Some  works  of  geographical  interest  appeared, 
such  as  the  costly  volumes  of  Count  £.  Dahl- 
berg  (1625-1708),  Sveeia  Antiqva  et  JBfodiema, 
comprising  868  maps  and  engravings  of  Swedish 
towns  and  castles,  works  on  Lapland  by  Sche^ 
ferns  and  J.  Tomesus,  the  Jfya  Sterigt  or  "  New 
Sweden"  of  J.  Campanius,  the  travels  of  O. 
Balamb  to  Constantinople  (1668),  and  those  of 
N.  EjSpii^  and  Willmans  to  the  East  Indies 
(1666).  cnassical  philology  was  mnch  colti- 
vated  both  by  resident  foreigners  and  natives, 
indnding  among  others  ScheflTerns,  Loccenius, 
Frein/Eltemius,  Gezelius,  P.  Lagerldf,  and  J.  Co- 
lumbus. J.  Bureus  published  the  first  Swe- 
di^  grammar  (1686),  and  Archbishop  Spegel's 
Qlottarivm  Sveo-6othicum  (1712)  was  the  ear- 
liest Swedish  lexicon.  In  other  sciences,  O. 
Budbeck  as  a  botanist  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  name  which  was  to  adorn  the  next  pe- 
riod; U.  Hjame  (1641-1724)  and  £.  Odelst- 
jema  treated  of  mineralogy;  and  J.  Bilberg, 
M.  Celsius,  and  A.  Spole  gmned  celebrity  as 
astronomers  and  mathematicians.  The  only 
noteworthy  works  on  literary  history  are  the 
Seeeia  Utterata  of  Schefferos  and  the  Bobnia 
Litterata  (1701)  of  B.  von  der  Haardt.  In 
poetry  Georg  Stjemhjehn  (1698-1672)  held 
the  foremost  place,  and  did  much  toward 
introducing  a  better  taste.  His  most  com- 
plete poetical  work  is  Hereulei,  a  sort  of  didac- 
tic epic  in  hexameters,  exhibiting  large  imagi- 
native power  and  mnch  poetic  skill.  Of  his 
masques  the  best  is  Den  fangne  Cupido,  "  The 
Captive  Cupid."  Stjemlndm  was  the  first 
writer  of  scmnets  in  Swedish.  The  drama  con- 
sisted generally  of  dull  imitations  of  Olaus  Petri 
and  Bondelitius,  the  chief  writers  being  the 
historian  Messenius,  who  attempted  to  exhiUt 
the  whole  of  Swe^sh  history  in  a  series  of 
dramas,  S.  P.  Brask  (1618-'68),  and  A.  J.  Pl^te 
(1690-1666).  llore  classically  dramatic  in  form, 
but  scarcely  better  in  style,  are  the  Seheeea  of 
J.  Beronins  and  the  BMimunda  of  U.  I^Jame, 
while  but  little  more  praise  can  be  bestowed 
upon  the  dramatic  allegories  of  J.  P.  Chronan- 
der.  The  lyric  writers  may  be  divided  into 
two  schools,  the  Italian  and  the  German.  To 
the  former  belonged  G.  Dahlsljjenia  (1668- 
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nw),  antbor  of  the  EvngmkaM,  a  half  heroic, 
hatf  elegMO  poem  in  oitave  rma  on  Oharles  XL, 
and  of  an  nnsaocesaftj  translation  of  Gnarini's 
Ptutor  Fide;  and  Q.  Rosenhane  (16ig-'84), 
whoae  longest  metrical  attempt,  Venerid,  ia  a 
collection  of  100  sonneta.  The  chief  repre- 
lentatires  of  the  Grerman  school  vere  8.  Oo- 
lombas  (1642-'79),  whose  lyrics  and  pastorals 
iTd  no\r  nearly  forgotten ;  L.  Johansson  (died 
1674),  whoee  Edicmu  Blomiter,  "Flowers 
from  Helioon,"  published  under  the  psendo- 
Byme  of  Lncidor,  is  a  collection  of  epithala- 
mioms,  elegies,  and  erotic  songs,  which  are  leas 
nmarkable  than  his  hymns,  and  P.  LagerlOf 
(lCi8-'99),  anther  of  a  Vua  or  love  song  of 
great  popolarity  in  its  day.  The  many-sided 
Spegei,  some  of  whose  hymns  are  worthy  of 
mention,  wrote  two  heavy  and  monotonona 
poems,  borrowing  his  titles  from  the  two  epics 
of  ICilton.  O.  -Arosell  is  known  as  the  author 
«t  a  rolome  of  0/venhrifler,  or  epigrams,  a 
few  of  which  are  of  merit.— IV.  1718  to  1773. 
These  years  embrace  a  time  of  great  political 
lad  of  considerable  literary  aotirity.  The  nat- . 
Dial  iciencea,  under  the  influence  of  the  world- 
ftmoos  Iinn6  or  linnnns  (see  Lmnri),  occupy 
the  first  place.  That  great  naturalist  was  sur- 
monded  by  a  crowd  of  pupils,  a  large  number 
of  vhom  became  celebrated.  Many  of  them 
nndertook  distant  journeys,  in  order  to  extend 
their  acqnaintance  wjth  the  productions  of  na- 
ture, and  acquired  reputation  both  as  trarellera 
and  botanists.  J.  P.  Falck  (died  1778)  explored 
Boaria;  P.  Forskal  (1786-'68)  undertook  a 
aoientafie  journey  to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  where 
he  died,  leaving  the  results  of  his  researches  to 
tw  published  by  his  companion  Kiebuhr;  F. 
Haaadquist  (1722-52)  visited  Asia  Minor;  P> 
Lifling  (died  1756)  went  to  Spain  and  thence 
to  Sooth  America ;  P.  Osbeok  (died  1806)  trav- 
ersed the  East  Indies  and  China ;  D.  Solander 
(17Sft-'81)  accompanied  Oapt.  Oook  around  the 
world  (1768-71);  P.  Kalm  (1716-79)  jour- 
neyed through  North  America,  and  E.  Toyman 
thioo^  Siberia.  Others  of  equal  zeal  and  in- 
dastry,  anch  as  0.  Bjerkander  and  J.  G.  Wahl- 
boffl,  iiloatrated  the  flora  of  northern  Europe. 
Lianeoa,  who  devoted  much  labor  to  coologi- 
cal  daasification,  was  excelled  in  this  depart- 
meot  by  his  friend  P.  Artedi  (1706-'85),  whose 
traatiae  on  ichthyology  he  edited  in  1788.    To 

etiology  belong  the  (EeonomiaSegniAnima- 
and  Beffnum  Animale  of  Swedenborg.  The 
entomological  works  of  0.  F.  de  Geer  (1720- 
'78),  pabliahed  in  French,  are  atill  esteemed. 
EmiiMnt  in  chemiatry  were  Torbem  Olof 
B«gnian  (17S6-*84),  who  correctly  explained 
the  composition  of  many  aalts  previonriy  mis- 
naderstood,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
•dance  of  crystallography;   A.  F.  Oronatedt 

Sr83-'66),  the  diacoverer  of  nickel;  and  J.  G. 
aUerioa  (1709-'86).  Much  attention  was 
paid  to  mining  by  M.  von  Bromell  (1679- 
1781),  Swedenborg,  and  others.  Olof  Bndbeok 
tte  younger  (1670-1740)  distinguished  himself 
iBsaTeralaciencea,  one  of  hia  works  being  an 
TOL.  XV. — 15 


ornithology  in  8  volumes.  N.BoateTonBosen- 
atein  (1709-78)  was  the  reformer  of  medical 
Bcience  in  Sweden.  Aatronomy  was  illustrated 
by  Buch  names  as  A.  Oelaius  (l701-'44),  S. 
Klingensfgema  (1689-1786),  and  P.W.  War- 
gentin  (1717-88),  all  of  European  celebrity ; 
mechanics  by  0.  Polhem  (1661-1761)  and  Swe- 
denborg ;  and  other  branches  of  mathematioa 
by  J.  Faggot,  0.  Falkengren,  E.  O.  Runeberg, 
and  others.  Juriaprudence  was  represent^ 
by  D.  Nehrman  (died  1769)  and  O.  Babenioa 

8780-72).  In  theology,  orthodoxy  found  new 
ea  to  combat  in  the  pietists,  the  believers  in 
Swedenborg,  and  the  followers  of  Zinzendorf ; 
but  the  bishops  were  in  general  men  of  less 
ability  than  in  the  preceding  century.  8.  Al- 
nander,  J.  Benzeliua,  P.  Munch,  L.  P.  Halenins 
(compiler  of  an  excellent  oonoordanee  to  the 
Bible),  P.  Mnhrbeok  (who  together  vrith  A.  0. 
Bntstrdm  and  E.  Tollstadiua  underwent  much 
persecution  from  the  state  church  on  charges 
of  heterodoxy),  and  J.  Serenius  were  the  chief 
writers  in  the  various  departments  of  theol- 
ogy; but  the  science  produced  no  very  eminent 
man  except  Swedenborg.  (See  Swedinbobo.) 
The  best  known  metaphysician  and  tliinker 
was  the  Cartesian  A.  Bydelina  (1671-1788), 
author  of  I^muftidfningar  ("Exercises  in  Sea- 
son"), and  other  philosophical  essays ;  the  sys- 
tem of  Wolf  was  suppo'rted  by  P.  HdgatrOm,  N. 
Wallerina,  and  0.  Mesterton ;  that  of  Locke  by 
A.  SchSnberg  (1787-1811)  in  his  Irdedning  tils 
den  naturliga Lagen  oeh  Sedoliran  ("Introduc- 
tion to  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Morals"),  by 
F.  Kryger  (1707-77)  in  his  Naturlig  Theologi, 
and  by  E.  O.  Bnneberg.  A  laborer  of  impor- 
tance in  the  province  of  philology  was  Johan 
Ihre  (1707-80),  whose  Olouarivm Stto-Chthi- 
eum  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  diction- 
ary of  his  predecessor  Spegel,  and  whose  Swe- 
dish dialect  lexicon  and  researches  concerning 
Ulfilaa  and  the  Moaao-Gothic  give  evidence 
of  great  learning  and  diligence.  The  Icelandic 
scholars  of  the  preceding  generation  were  fol- 
lowed In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  by 
J.  F.  PeringskjOld  (1688-1725),  E.  J.  Bjdmer, 
Count  G.  Sonde  Q682-1764),  J.  GAranason 
(editor  of  the  elder  Edda  and  compiler  of  Ban- 
tU,  a  collection  of  1,000  runic  inacriptiona),  and 
N.  B.  Brocman,  all  of  whom  ^ave  to  the  world 
editions  of  old  northern  writings,  but  whose 
commentaries  were  lessened  in  value  by  the 
asme  hyperbolical  extravagance  which  charac- 
terized uioae  of  their  predecessora.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  taste  for  Ice- 
landic studies  greatly  declined.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Sweden  by  E.  Tuneld  ia  the  only  fecial 
geographical  work  of  note,  and  in  addition  to 
tiie  travels  already  enumerated  only  thoae  of 
J.  J.  BJornstahl  (1781-79)  through  Europe  de- 
aerve  mention ;  they  abound  in  dasaical  learn- 
ing and  literary  information,  and  have  been 
tranalated  into  several  languagea.  In  hiatory, 
88  in  polite  literature,  Olof  Dalln  (|^1708-'68) 
Btanda  at  the  head  of  thiaperiod.  Hia  journal 
Den  Seetuia  Arfftu,  "  The  Swediah  Argua" 
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(1782-'4),  an  imitation  of  the  Engliali  "Speo- 
tator,"  exerted  a  weight;  inflaence  upon  the 
prose  style  of  the  langnage'  and  the  Uterary  taste 
of  the  nation.  His  Svea  Eiht»  fftitoria,  "  His- 
tory of  the  Swedish  Realm,"  ends  "with  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  and,  though  wanting  in 
critioal  ability,  is  eloquent  and  pleasing.  A 
more  rigorous  examination  of  evidence  charac- 
terizes the  Swedish  histories  of  A.  af  Botin 
(1724-'90)  and  P.  SchOnstrOm.  The  history  of 
Charies  XII.  by  G.  Norberg  (1877-1744)  is  val- 
uable as  an  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  most 
of  that  monarch's  military  adventures ;  and 
the  "  Memoirs  of  Ohristina"  by  J.  Arckenholtz, 
written  in  French,  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  snoceeding  writers.  O.  Celsius  the  younger 
(1716-'94)  wrote  histories  of  the  reigns  of 
GostavuB  Vasa  and  Eric  XIV.,  and  rendered 
a  great  service  to  Swedish  letters  by  estab- 
lishing the  Tidningar  om  de  L&rdet  Arheteh, 
"Journal  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,"  the 
first  critical  periodical  in  the  language.  In 
this  work  he  was  followed  by  0.  0.  GjSrwell 
(1731-1811),  a  very  prolific  writer,  who  con- 
ducted with  marked  ability  Dm  Steiuta  M«r- 
eurius  and  other  literaiy  and  historical  serialB. 
Of  the  7  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheea  Stec-  Gothiea 
of  A.  A.  von  Stjernman,  only  the  first  has  been 
published ;  but  the  voluminous  and  wondeifkilly 
viaxmlbb  Bihlioth«ca  Sittoriea  Sceo-Oothica  oi 
0. 6.  Warmholtz  (1710-'84)  dates  from  this  pe- 
riod, although  not  given  to  the  public  nntil 
l782-'92.  S^emman,  E.  Benzelius  (1676-1746 ; 
a  man  of  various  and  extended  emdition),  B. 
Bergius  (l728-'84),  G.  Wallin  (1686-1760),  and 
S.  Ix)enbom  (died  1776)  were  laborious  critics, 
editors,  and  collectors,  and  brought  to  light  or 
illnstratod  a  great  nnmber  of  early  Swedish 
monuments.  Dalin's  poetical  works  comprise 
a  dry  allegorical  epic.  Den  Sotmlca  FrVuten 
("  Swedish  freedom"),  a  cold  and  languid  tra- 
gedy, Brynhilda,  a  lively  comedy.  Den  n^nd- 
iguice  dr  qvich  ("The  Jealous  Man  is  Sharp- 
witted"),  an  ingenious  and  forcible  satire,  April- 
terJe,  and  many  minor  pieces  which  are  gen- 
erally pleasing  without  much  depth  or  vigor. 
H.  0.  Is  ordenflycht  (.1718-'68),  a  woman  of  sin- 
gular ability,  left  a  high  name  as  a  writer  of 
fyrics,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  literary  circle 
which  after  her  death  became  widely  known 
as  the  society  ITtile  Dulci,  Among  her  letter- 
ed friends  were  two  noblemen.  Count  G.  P. 
Orentz  (1729-'86),  anthor  of  a  tolerably  felici- 
tous pastoral,  Atit  oeh  GamUla,  and  Count  G. 
F.  Gyllenborg  (1781-1808),  who  composed 
lyrics,  elegies,  satires,  and  fables,  in  a  smooth 
and  correct,  bnt  too  often  prosaic  style.  Lyr- 
idsts  of  less  note  were  A.Odel  (died  1778),  U. 
EndensohOld  (1698-1788),  O.  Bergklint  (1788- 
1806),  and  O.  Eolmodin  (1690-1768).  The 
writers  of  France  served  as  models  to  numer- 
ous Swedish  authors  during  this  period  from 
Dalin  downward,  and  all  the  tragedies  of  tiie 
time,  by  E.  Wrangel,  H.  Hesselius,  O.  Oelmus 
the  younger,  and  others,  were  lifeless  imita- 
tions of  Gallic  prototypes.    Such  was  the  case 


too  with  the  tedious  romances  of  J.  H.  MSrk 
(1714-'68)^he  first  Swedish  novelist  Moliira, 
Voltaire,  Boilean,  La  Fontaine,  Marmontel, 
and  F6n61on  were  translated  and  sedolondy 
imitated.  Two  important  learned  associations 
were  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  TJpsal  society  of  science  (1728)  and 
the  royal  academy  of  science  at  Stockholm 
(1789) ;  the  transactions  of  both  are  of  great 
scientific  value.  VitterJieU  Ahademien,  tiie 
"Academy  of  Belles-Lettres,"  established  by 
Queen  Louisa  Ulrica  in  1768,  was  suspendM 
in  1766,  but  was  revived  in  1782  as  the  acad- 
emy of  belles-lettres,  history,  and  antiquities, 
and  publishes  chiefly  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical matter. — ^V.  1772  to  1809.  The  earlier 
portion  of  this  period  took  its  impress  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  character  of  the  sover- 
eign, Gustavus  HI.  His  infiuence  was  not  bene- 
flcial  to  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  but  he 
founded  the  "  Swedish  Academy  of  E%hteen'' 
(1786),  and  otherwise  sought  to  encourage  let- 
ters. The  pupils  of  Linnnns  continued  to  be  the 
chief  scientific  men  of  the  time,  and  labored  ea> 
neatly  for  the  advancement  of  science.  C.  P. 
Thnnberg  (died  1798),  anthor  of  the  Hon  Japtm' 
tea,  travelled  in  the  extreme  East;  A.  Afzelini 
visited  Sierra  Leone ;  and  A.  Spamnan  went  to 
South  Africa,  and  subsequently  accompanied 
Forster  and  Cook  to  the  South  sea  (1772-'6). 
Of  other  naturalists,  E.  Acharins  (1767-1819) 
acquired  a  universal  celebrity  for  Us  studies  in 
lichenography,  O.  Swartz  (1760-1817)  illus- 
trated the  flora  of  the  West  Indies,  A.  J.  Bet- 
rins  (1747-1821)  was  a  fertile  writer  on  botany 
and  zoology,  and  O.  Qvensel  began  in  1802  the 
publication  of  an  important  work,  Sventk  £»• 
tanik,  a  general  treatise  on  the  Swedish  flon. 
As  chemists  and  mineralogists,  the  period  fur- 
nished 0.  y.  Scheele  (l74S-'86\  regarded  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  organic  chemistry,  J.  0. 
Gahn  (died  1818),  to  whom  several  chemical 
inventions  are  due,  J.  J.  AnkarstrOm,  and  8. 
Rinman.  D.  ManderUelm  (died  1810),  F.  lial- 
let  (died  1791),  and  H.  Nicander  were  widely 
known  for  their  astronomical  labors.  Juridical 
writers  were  M.  Oalonins  (died  1817),  L.  Ten- 
gvall,  and  others.  Medical  science  was  cultivated 
by  O.  af  Aorel  (died  1807),  who  eqjoyed  a  deserv- 
ed celebrity  as  a  surgicid  anthor,  and  D.  Schnlt 
von  Schulzenheim  (1782-1828).  There  wa« 
litUe  literary  activity  in  the  theology  of  the  age, 
but,the  labors  of  A.  EnOs  in  dogmatics  and  of 
S.  ddman  (1760-1829)  in  exegetics  were  <ii 
high  reputation  in  their  day.  More  nsthetical 
than  metaphysical  was  Thomas  Thorild  (llSt- 
1808);  his  last  and  most  philosophical  work, 
Arekimetria,  is  in  Latin.  Another  name  of  note 
in  esthetics  is  0.  A.  Ehrensvard  (1746-1800), 
author  of  an  excellent  and  acnte  treatise  on  the 
fine  arts,  De  fria  Eonttmuu  Filotofi.  Some- 
what later  than  these  was  the  philosopher  B.  0. 
H.  Heyer  (1767-1812),  who  has  explained  in  a 
dear,  distinct,  and  graphic  style  his  own  tjt- 
tern,  which  is  based  upon  those  of  Rchte  and 
Schelling.   A  geographer  of  great  indostiy  was 
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D.  Djnrberg,  but  he  possessed  little  scientiflo 
abili^.  The  travels  of  0.  B.  Wadatr6m  (1746- 
'99)  to  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  of  U.  von  Troll 
to  Iceland,  and  of  O.  Agrell  to  If  orooco,  have 
been  translated  into  various  languages.  Sven 
Lagerbring  (1707-87)  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  collector  of  historical  materials  than  as  a 
'historian,  although  his  Soea  £ika  Sutoria,  too 
often  inaccurate,  was  looked  upon  as  a  national 
work  by  his  contemporaries,  and  its  author 
was  richly  rewarded  by  the  Swedish  estates. 
ffis  other  writings  are  'numerous.  £.  M.  Fant 
(1754-1817)  compiled  a  D^lomatariwn  and  an 
extremely  valuaUe  oolleotion  of  Seriptoret  Se- 
rum 3reeieanan,  Comprehensiveness  and  ez- 
aetaess  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  Jonas 
^llenberg  (1748-1834),  author  of  a  universal 
history  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
and  of  many  other  works,  historical,  archteo- 
lo^cal,  or  philological.  H.  G.  Porthan  (1789- 
180^  investigated  the  history  and  antiquities 
oi  finland.  Special  periods  or  departments 
of  Swedish  history  were  Ulnstrated  by  0.  G-. 
Kotdin  (1749-1813),  O.  KnSs  (died  1804),  J. 
A.  Behbinder,  S.  L.  Oahm,  and  17.  von  Troil 
(174«-1808).  G.  Gezeliua  (l788-'89)  compiled 
the  first  noteworthy  biographical  lexicon  of 
distnDgnished  Swedes.  Under  the  direct  influ- 
eooe  of  the  monarch,  the  French  taste,  which 
had  so  largely  developed  itself  in  the  preceding 
period,  now  became  almost  entirely  prevalent. 
Gustavns  himself  wrote  some  dramatic  pieces 
ot  mnch  merit,  but  all  frigidly  Frendi.  He 
was  a  speaker  of  considerable  force  and  grace, 
and  oratory  became  a  much  studied  art.  The 
rhetorical  and  verbose  eloquence  of  the  day 
was  b^  represented  by  N.  von  Bosenstein 
(1762-1824)  in  the  rostrum,  and  M.  Lehnberg 
(1758-1808)  in  the  pulpit  The  favorite  poets 
at  the  court  of  Gustavus  III.  were  Kel^^n, 
Leopold,  -aad  Oxenstiem.  J.  H.  Kellgren 
(1751— '96)  was  famous  in  his  time  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  poetic  art,  abd  exercised 
mnch  influence  upon  public  taste  as  editor  of 
Stoethobiu  Potten,  "The  Stockholm  Post;" 
his  bestprodnctions  are  a  satire,  I^tuett  Men- 
der, "The  Foes  of  Light,"  and  his  lyrical 
draxnas  and  minor  pieces.  0.  G.  af  Leopold 
(1756-1829),  who  has  been  styled  not  very  ap- 
propriately "  the  Voltaire  of  Sweden,"  wrote 
soma  didactic  poems  in  the  style  of  Pope,  many 
aerions  lyrical  pieces,  some  humorous  poems 
which  are  still  pleasing,  and  two  tragedies, 
Odza  and  Virginia.  Oount  J.  G.  Oxenstiem 
0175(^1818)  was  the  translator  of  Milton,  and 
■athor  among  other  things  of  two  agreeable 
descriptive  poems,  Dctgent  Stunder, "  The  Hours 
of  the  Day,"  and  SJOrdame,  "The  Harvest." 
The  lyrics  of  K  Ohonaus  (1774-1806),  the  -^w- 
atant  and  Medea  of  B.  Lidner  (1769-'98),  the 
poet  of  the  passions,  and  the  translations  from 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid  by  O.  E.  Adlerbeth 
07S1-1818),  are  yet  read  with  pleasure.  A 
ftw  poets  escaped  the  general  contagion.  Fore- 
nuMt  among  these  was  Karl  Michael  Bellman 
(1740-'95),  a  song  writer  of  the  highest  pow- 


ers and  most  flowing  fancy.  His  songs  are  all 
set  to  appropriate  melodies  by  himself  the  two 
chief  collections  being  known  as  Predmana 
Epietlar  and  Fredmant  Scmger,  the  epistles 
and  songs  of  Fredman.  Two  of  his  friends,  0. 1. 
Halhnan  (1782-1800)  and  O.  Kex61  (1748-'96), 
were  comic  dramatic  writers  of  worth,  the  best 
production  of  the  former  being  an  afterpiece, 
TUlfHUet  gor  l^u/ten,  "  Opportunity  makes  the 
Thief,"  and  of  the  latter  a  comedy,  Kapten  Pvffi 
The  verse  of  a  female  writer,  A.  M.  Lenngren 
(1764-1817),  much  of  it  humorous,  possesses  a 
grace  and  smoothness  unusual  among  her  con- 
temporaries. A  curious  book  of  travels  entitled 
Min  Son  pi  Oalejan,  "  My  Son  in  the  Galley," 
by  J.  Wallenberg  (1746-'78),i8  partly  in  verse, 
and  abounds  in  a  coarse  but  lively  wit.  The 
last  years  of  this  period,  comprising  the  reiga 
of  Gustavus  IV.,  exhibited  httie  literary  life. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1774,  and  had  been  somewhat  restrict- 
ed in  1780,  was  altogether  abolished  in  1798, 
and  a  sytematio  censorship  enforced.  The 
Swedish  academy  was  suspended  for  some 
months  in  1796,  Tborild  was  banished,  Leopold 
was  ordered  away  from  the  capital,  and  HOi- 
jer  was  not  allowed  to  write. — ^VI.  1809  to 
1861.  With  the  political  revolution  of  1809, 
the  literature  of  Sweden  was  endowed  with  a 
new  spirit ;  poetry  abandoned  its  tawdry  (M.- 
liciam,  and  prose  was  greatly  developed  by  a 
general  substitution  of  the  vernacular  for  the 
Latin  in  the  works  of  the  learned.  Schools  have 
largely  improved  both  in  number  and  charao- 
ter,  and  libraries  have  increased.  The  scien- 
tiflo  world  has  again  been  taught  to  look  to  the 
North  for  one  of  its  great  lights,  and  has  recog- 
nized in  Johan  Jakob  Berzelius  (1779-1848)  a 
luminary  scarcely  less  lustrous  than  linnnus. 
His  great  services  in  every  department  of  chem- 
istry have  been  universally  acknowledged.  Wb  ' 
principal  works  are  FireUhningen  %  Ljurhemir 
«n("  Lectures  on  Animal  Oheinistry"),£<!iro&02i' 
»  Kern*  ("  Text  Book  of  Chemistry"),  the  latest 
and  best  editions  of  which  are  in  German,  and  a 
long  series  of  annual  reports  on  chemistry  and 
physics  published  by  the  Swedish  academy  of 
sciences.  IBs  chief  pupil  was  N.  G.  Se&trOm 
(died  1846),  esteemed  both  as  a  chemist  and  ge- 
ologist ;  but  better  known  as  geologists  are  Hi- 
singer,  author  of  the  LeUiaa  aoeeiea  (1887-40), 
and  Angelin,  author  of  a  still  later  treatise,  Pa- 
laontologia  Sneeiea.  As  botanists  the  reputation 
of  three  men  has  extended  beyond  their  native 
land:  Elias  Fries  (born  1794),  whose  Syetema 
Myeologieum  (1821)  made  an  epoch  in  the  study 
of  the  fnn(^ ;  K  A.  Agardh  (bom  1785),  an-> 
thor  of  the  Syetema  Algarum  and  of  important 
treatises  on  the  physiology  of  plants ;  and  G. 
Wahlenberg  (1780-1861),  who  continued  the 
JShenik  Botanuk  ot  Qvensel,  and  contributed  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  flora.  Other 
eminent  names  in  this  science  are  P.  F.  Wahl- 
berg;  C.  J.  Hartman  (died  1864),  author  of  a 
Svenih  Flora;  J.  £.  Wikstrdm  (died  186^, 
compiler  of  a  botanical  bibliography;  J.  Qt. 
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Agardh,  who  has  oontfaraed  hia  father's  re- 
ieurches  into  the  alga ;  and  J.  E.  Areschong. 
Zoology  has  a  famoos  ooltivator  in  Sven  Nilsson, 
author  of  JSkemdinaeien*  I\funa,  and  of  a  re- 
markable treatise,  SkandinaieuJuiIfordent  Vrin- 
nmdnare  ("The  Scandinavian  North's  Pri- 
meval  Inhabitants"),  an  ethnographical  work 
which  has  materially  changed  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  concerning  the  primitiye  history 
of  northern  Eorope.  Entomology  has  been 
ably  treated  by  J.  W.  Dalman  (died  1828) ;  0. 
J.  SohOnherr,  in  his  Omera  et  Species  Cureu- 
lonidvm  (1833-'46),  containing  the  results  of 
80  years'  labor;  and  S.  W.  Zetterstedt,  in  bis 
extensive  JOiptera  Seandinatia.  The  chief 
laborer  in  ornithology,  beside  Nilsson,  has  been 
0.  J.  SondevalL  Among  mathematicians  J. 
Svanberg,  and  among  physicists  Z.  Nordmark 
(died  18S8),  F.  Rndberg,  and  F.  W.  von  Ehren- 
beim  (died  1828),  have  gained  conaderable 
eminence.  Medical  science  Aimishes  the  names 
of  A.  A.  Betzina  (died  1860),  whose  discoveries 
in  anatomy  conferred  upon  him  a  Eoropean 
fiuue,  and  J.  Evasser,  a  writer  on  the  theory  of 
medicine.  The  ancient  provincial  codes  have 
found  an  able  editor  in  0.  J.  Schlyter,  while 
Qommittees  of  eminent  lawyers  have  elaborated 
new  codes  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Prominent 
legal  scholars  have  been  L.  G,  Rabenius,  E. 
Bergfalk  (also  known  as  a  political  economist), 
J.  J.  Nordstrom,  F.  Schrevelins,  0.  Nauman,  J. 
0.  Lindblad,  and  J.  6.  Oarl6n.  In  the  domain 
of  politics  a  large  literature  has  sprung  up  dur- 
ing the  present  century.  A  few  names  are  J. 
A.  Hartmansdorff,  M.  F.  F.  Bj6ms1jema  (bom 
1799),  E.  8.  Bring,  P.  G.  OedersctjOld  (died 
I860)  ;  T.  P.  Theorell  (bom  1791),  who  edited 
from  1828  to  1832  the  Dagligt  Allehanda,  an 
influential  journal ;  his  brother  S.  L.  Theorell 
(bom  1784),  of  BtUl  greater  ability  and  fertility; 
A.  Lindeberg,  editor  from  1821  to  1888  of 
StoMiolmt  Poiten;  M.  J.  Orasenstolpe  (bom 
1796),  author  of  StdMningar  och  ForhiUanden 
("Situations  and  Relations")  and  other  po- 
utioo-bistorioal  works,  in  an  excellent  style, 
but  characterized  by  a  bitter  controversial 
spirit;  L.  J.  ^jerta  (bora  1801),  from  1830  to 
1851  osnduetOT  of  the  AftonblaSL,  a  liberal  daily 
journal  which  still  stands  at  the  head  of  Swe- 
dish journalism ;  and  P.  E.  Svedbom  (died  1866), 
a  forcible  writer,  who  succeeded  Bjerta  as  ed- 
itor of  the  AfUmhlad.  The  metaphysicians 
have  chiefly  copied  Fiohte,  Sohelling,  or  Hegel, 
and  have  produced  little  that  is  new.  The 
FichtenSoheUing  school  is  represented  by  the 
historian  Oe^er,  the  poet  Atterbom,  8.  Grabbe 
(bom  1786),  and  N.  F.  Biberg  (1776-1827); 
while  Hegel's  theories  have  found  defend&rs  in 
£.  8.  Bring  and  J.  W.  Snellman.  Later  metar 
physicians  are  0.  J.  BoatrOm  and  8.  Ribbing. 
Piirely  sesthetical  are  Atterbom  and  Hammar- 
skOld,  in  numerous  treatises  and  articles,  and 
A.  TSraeros  (1794-1838),  who  wrote  in  a  style 
resembling  that  of  Riohter.  Swedish  geogra- 
phy and  statistics  are  much  indebted  to  W. 
Tluun  and  0.  af  Forsell,  the  former  having  for 


some  years  been  engaged  upon  a  minnte  descrip- 
tion of  Sweden,  and  &e  latter  having  published 
l^iaii*tih  ofeer  Sv»rige,  "  Statistics  of  Sweden." 
F.  W.  P^blad  wrote  (1828)  a  noteworthy 
work  on  Palestine  and  an  incomplete  geogniph- 
ical  handbook  on  a  large  scale,  while  G.  Tho- 
m&a  and  Rietz  have  both  givoi  to  the  public 
works  of  merit  on  tiiis  science.     TrsT«ller8 
have  been  rather  nnmerona  than  important. 
P.  Leestadius  has  described  Lapland  (1828-'88) ; 
J.  Berggren  has  visited  the  Holy  I^d  (1826- 
'6) ;   Twkey  and  FersiA  were  explored  by  G. 
Ton  Heidenstam  (1828),  Egypt  by  Hedenboig 
(1841),  the  East  Indies  and  Ohina  by  G.  Toa 
mben  (1844-'7),  and  North  America  by  A. 
Klinkow8tr6m  (181&-'20),  0.  D.  Affwedssoa 
(1832-'6),  F.  Bremer  (1864),  and  0.  A.  Goasel- 
man  (1828-'39).    An  account  of  a  cironmnaTi- 
gation  of  the  globe  waa  published  by  N.  J. 
Andersson  (1861-'8).     The  grsmmar  of  the 
Swedish  language  has  been  best  treated  by  J. 
E.  Bydqviat  (bom  1800),  while  the  Swedish 
dictionary  of  A.  F.  Dalin,  finished  in  1866,  has 
supplied  a  long  felt  want.    The  mother  tongue 
(the  Icelandic)  and  its  literature,  after  remain- 
ing unstudied  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
have  again  received  much  attention.    A.  A. 
Afzelins  (born  1786)  translated  the  elder  Edda 
and  other  texts,  while  versions  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Er6ning8vard,  A.  J.  D.  Onattingioa 
(bora  1792),  Oarl  Save,  a  profound  philologist, 
and  others.    A.  O.  Lindfors  issued  (1829)  an 
InUdning  tiU  MAtuUka  Litteraturen,  "  Intro- 
duction to  Icelandic  literature."    The  Mosso- 
Gothic  is  largely  indebted  to  A.  Uppstrdm, 
who  has  published  a  critical  edition  of  Ulfllaa. 
In  other  philological  departments  only  M.  Nor- 
berg  (died  1826),  0.  M.  Agrell  (died  1840),  and 
O.  F.  Tullberg  in  Syriao,  and  J.  Bergen  (bom 
1790),  compiler  of  a  French-Arabic  lexicon, 
are  known  abroad.    Since  the  change  of  goy- 
emment  the  established  church,  opposed  as  it 
always  has  been  to  progress,  has  had  many 
foes  to  contend  against,  including  the  rational- 
ists, the  followers  of  Strauss,  the  Baptists,  the 
Separatists,  and  especially  the  so  called  Zdiors 
or  Readers,  a  sect  not  unlike  the  Methodists 
in  doctrine  and  practice.    The  chief  names  in 
doctrinal  theology  are   H.  Reuterdahl,  now 
archbishop,  a  disciple  of  Schleiermacher,  M.  £. 
Ahlman,  G.  Knas  (died  1887),  L.  G.  Aiyou,  F. 
G.  Hedberg,  a  Finnish  priest,  A.  Wiberg,  the 
defender  of  baptism,  and  N.  Ignell.    In  exe- 
getics  the  promment  writers  are  B.  J.  Beivqvist, 
author  of  Mmuft  oeh  UppetXn/rdte  ("  Reason 
and   Revelation"),  J.  H.   Thomander   (bom 
1798),  editor  with  Reuterdahl  of  the  TheUoguk 
QvartaUhr^ft,  and  Bishop  Agardh;  in  pasto- 
ral theology  the  most  noted  are  A.  G.  Enfis 
and  A.  Z.  Pettersson.    As  preachers,  H.  Scbar- 
tan.  Archbishop  Wallin,  0.  G.  Rogbcnrg,  0.  P. 
Hagberg,  and  others  have  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation for  eloquence,  and  have  all  published 
ooUectiona  of  sermons.     Archbishop  Reuter- 
dahl is  the  author  of  a  fine  piece  of  historical 
oritioism,  Sventia  Syrkant  SUtcria  ("  ffistory 
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at  Qua  Swedish  ChaKh'*),  which  only  reaches 
to  1889;  L.  O.  Aigon  has  pnblished  an  exoel- 
knt  Stentka  Befonaottvmm*  Sutoria  ("His- 
tory of  the  Swedish  Reformation"),  which  has 
bem  translated  into  English ;  and  J.  J.  Tho- 
nueog  (died  1846)  has  written  the  only  complete 
history  of  the  Swedish  chnrch.  The  teachings 
of  Swedenborg  have  been  zealoosly  followed 
by  J.  Tybeck,  0.  IT.  Beorling,  and  A.  Kahl. 
Svediah  history  has  never  before  been  so  de- 
votedly studied.  Excelling  aU  in  grace  and 
dignity  of  style  and  in  philosophical  treatment, 
if  not  in  the  critical  examination  of  materials, 
the  first  place  is  dne  to  Eric  Gustaf  QeUer, 
(1783-1847),  whose  Snea  Jiiket  nm«r  ("  An- 
nab  of  the  Swedish  Realm")  and  Seeiuika  Fbl- 
hit*  RisUfria,  the  former  a  fragment  and  the 
Istt^  ending  with  the  abdication  of  Christina, 
tre  models  of  historic  composition.  Less  sno- 
oeasM  has  been  the  S»eiMa  Folkgt*  Sutoria 
of  A.  M.  Strinnholm  (bom  1787),  reaching 
down  to  1819.  More  complete  is  the  work  of 
Anders  Fryxell  (bom  1796),  who,  nnder  the 
modest  title  of  BerHtuHier  ur  Seeruka  Bistorien 
C  Narratives  from  Swedish  History"),  has  pnb- 
litfaed  a  national  history,  in  a  perspicnons  and 
not  inel^ant  style,  which  extends  throngh  the 
reign  of  Obarles  All.  and  is  still  oontmned. 
Special  historical  writers  are  P.  A.  Granberg, 
in  his  Kabnare  Uhianetu  Sutoria  ("  History 
of  the  Galmar  Union"),  Iblkui»ff<Ut«n»  Sittoria, 
and  other  works;  G-.  A.  SiUVerstolpe  (1772- 
1824),  in  his  BueMika  Stattfiftfattnittffont  Sit- 
toria ("  History  of  the  Swedish  Oonstitntion") ; 
J.  F.  af  linndblad  (born  1791),  in  his  histories 
(rf  the  times  of  Oharles  X.  and  Charles  XII. ; 
A  Oronbolm  in  his  Varinffoma  ("The  Va- 
nrngians*^  and  Vikingatdgen  ("  Expeditions  of 
the  Yildngs") ;  A.  A.  Afmins  in  his  Sveruka 
Iblkett  SagoM/cler,  an  agreeable  and  interest- 
ing work  on  the  popidar  superstitions,  re- 
ligions belief  traditions,  and  customs  of  the 
Swedish  peasants ;  H.  Jftrta,  A.  I.  Arwidsson, 
and  many  others.  Historical  collections  are 
the  ffandlingar  rorando  Skandinaviens  HUtoria 
("  Transactions  relating  to  the  History  of  Scan- 
dinavia"),  pnblished  in  annual  volumes  since 
1816;  the  De  la  Oardiika  Arehitet,  or  "Ar- 
chives of  the  De  la  Gardie  Family,"  edited  by 
Wieselgren  ;  and  &e  collections  issued  by  the 
brothers  0.  and  G.  Adlersparre,  A.  WaUmark, 
ErOdngsvard,  G.  Bonde,  0.  F.  Rothlieb,  0.  G. 
HahnstrOm,  and  several  others.  The  foremost 
■rehnologists  of  the  period  are  N.  SjOborg, 
mtbor  of  Samiingar  fir  Nbrdent  Ibmdltkan 
("Colleciaonfl  for  Lovers  of  the  Old  North") ; 
i.  Q.  ISgegren  (died  1887),  who  began  a  Divlo- 
matariam  SxseeawanL,  and  wrote  two  standard 
works  on  runes,  Eurdami  and  Runvrhvmder  ;  A. 
E.  Holmberg,  known  by  his  excellent  .SfimuZtna- 
«fai»  SsUrittningar  Q'  The  Pictured  Rocks  of 
Scandinavia"),  and  his  popular  Nordbon  i  So- 
iatdomen  ("  Tne Northmen  in  Heathen  Times," 
1868) ;  B.  K  ffildebrand,  a  learned  numisma- 
<iit;  0.  O.  Bronins,  and  R.  Dybeck.  0.  K. 
Hylten-Cavallins,  H.  Klemming,  J.  A.  Ahl- 


strand,  and  others  fonnded  the  Fomikrifl- 
S/UUkap,  which  has  edited  a  large  number  of 
Swedish  medieeval  writings.  Seenska  Titter* 
heteru  Siitoria  (''  History  of  Polite  Letters  in 
Sweden"),  by  L.  Hammarskdld  (1786-18S7),  an 
author  of  much  research,  but  of  erroneons  views 
in  criticism,  was  the  first  important  work  of  its 
kind.  It  has  been  followed  by  the  more  ex- 
tended treatise  of  P.  Wieselgren  (bom  1800), 
Sterigea  ikdna  Litteratwr,  which  has  some  faults, 
but  is  on  the  whole  of  great  value;  by  the  ex- 
cellent Scenika  Stare  oeh  Skalder  ("Swedish 
Seers  and  Bards")  of  Atterbom ;  by  the  Ihim- 
fa/ma  Dagar$  tittra  Mrotier  ("  Learned  Labors 
of  Past  Times")  of  J.  E.  Bydqvist ;  and  the 
able  manuals  on  Swedish  literary  history  of  CI 
J.  L^nstrOm.  The  JBiographiokt  Lextkon,  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary  of  celebrated  Swedes,  ed- 
ited by  Palmblad  and  subsequently  by  Wiesel- 
gren, is  s  colossal  work  of  great  wort^  and  re- 
search in  26  volumes.  This  is  the  brightest  age 
in  the  annals  of  Swedish  poetry.  In  some  of 
the  earlier  verse  writers  of  the  period  traces  of 
the  Gustavian  school  are  visible ;  but  these  sooa 
gave  way  to  a  better  spirit.  F.  M.  Franzto 
(1772-1847)  has  gained  a  lasting  renown  by 
his  ntive  and  idyllic  lyrics,  and  by  his  beanti- 
ftal  elegy  on  Crentz ;  less  read  are  his  Chutc^ 
Adolf  i  TyMand  ("Gustavus  Adolpfins  in 
Germany"),  his  fragmentary  epic  Golumhut, 
and  his  didactic  and  dramatic  pieces.  J.  O. 
Wallin  (1779-1889),  celebrated  as  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  orator,  began  his  poetio  career 
with  some  heavy  prize  poems  in  Alexandrines 
and  some  dry  didactic  essays;  but  his  style 
subsequently  changed,  and  some  of  his  shorter 
pieces  are  of  great  beauty.  He  revised  in  1819 
the  Swedish  psalm  book,  a  collection  of  reli- 
gious verse  hardly  excelled  in  modem  hymnol- 
ogy,  which  had  been  previously  edited  by  Spe- 

gel  (1696),  and  others.  Wallin  added  117  psalms 
y  himself  and  78  by  Franz^n,  inferior  to  none 
in  the  book.  J.  D.  Valerius,  best  known  by 
his  bacchanalian  songs,  and  J.  M.  Silfverstolpe 
(1777-1881),  rather  a  translator  than  an  origi- 
nal poet,  both  belonged  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century.  Two  new  poetic  schools,  of  vast 
influence  upon  polite  literature,  arose  at  the 
banning  of  this  period,  the  romantic  and  the 
Gothic.  The  former  was  represented  by  the 
Journals  Polgfem  (1810-'12),  edited  by  J.  0. 
AskelOf  (bom  1787),  and  Fotforot,  whence  its 
members  are  sometimes  styled  Forforitter  or 
phosphorists.  At  the  head  of  this  sdiool  stood 
P.  D.  A.  Atterbom  (1790-1866)  as  a  poet,  and 
Palmblad  and  Hammarskdld  as  critics. .  Atter- 
bom's  long  poem,  LytJuaUgheUnM  f)  ("The 
Island  of  Bliss"),  his  Elommoma  ("The  Flow- 
ers"), and  many  of  his  shorter  lyrics,  are 
characterized  by  depth  of  ikncy  and  feeling. 
Other  Fotfori*ter  were  0.  F.  Dahlgren  (1791- 
1844),  author  of  MoWbergt  Epi*tlar,  an  imita- 
tion of  the  songs  of  Bellman ;  C.  E.  Fahlcrantz 
(bom  1790),  a  successful  humorist  in  his  Noatt 
Arh,  but  less  happy  in  his  religious  epic,  An»- 
gariut;  and  J.  Cf.  Nyberg  (bom  1786),  a  to- 
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nude  writer  of  considerable  ease  and  grace, 
better  known  as  EnphrosTne.  The  Gothic 
Bchool,  which  has  left  a  more  permanent  im- 
press npon  poetry,  developed  its  theories 
throngh  a  society,  the  Oothulca  Mrbundet  (the 
"Gothic  Union,"  1811),  and  a  journal,  Idvna 
(1811-'S4).  It  sought  its  sonrces  of  inspiration 
in  the  ancient  literature  and  mythology  of  the 
Korth.  Foremost  among  its  members,  and 
foremost  among  all  the  poets  of  Sweden, 
stands  Esaias  Tegn6r  (1782-1846).  His  Fri- 
fkiofi  Saga,  based  upon  one  of  the  old  semi- 
historioal  stories  of  the  Icelandic,  is  the  longest 
of  his  works.  The  popularity  of  this  singu- 
larly beantifnl  poem  at  home  is  unequalled,  and 
abroad  it  has  been  rendered  into  many  lan- 
gnages,  including  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent versions  in  German  alone.  Axd,  is  a 
shorter  poem,  narrating  an  incident  of  the 
wars  of  Obarles  XII.,  and  ranks  only  second 
to  FritMofi  Saga.  The  NaUtardMbam  ("  Chil- 
dren of  tiie  Lord's  Supper"),  translated  into 
"Rngliali  by  Longfellow,  is  one  of  the  most 
snocessfhl  specimens  of  hezametric  verse  in 
any  modem    tongue.     Of  Tegnir's   shorter 

fleces,  EjelUn  ("  Tlie  Hero"),  Polarretan  ("The 
'olar  Journey"),  and  Sang  till  Solen  ("  Ode  to 
the  Sun")  are  reckoned  among  the  best.  The 
historian  Ge^er  was  another  member  of  the 
Odthuka  FSrbundet ;  his  lyrics  are  original, 
strong,  and  clear.  There  is  more  novelty  and 
force  than  good  poetic  taste  in  the  AMme  ("The 
Gods  of  the  North"),  Tiiflng,  and  the  historical 
tragedies  of  P.  H.  ling  (1766-1889),  who  is  bet- 
ter known  out  of  Sweden  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
system  of  medicine  or  medical  gymnastics.  Far 
better  in  style  was  0.  A.  Nicander  (179&-1889), 
author  o9Runettd,rdet  ("The  Runic  Sword") 
and  other  poems.  Inflnenced  by  one  or  other 
of  these  two  schools,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  both,  are  £.  J.  Stagnelius  (1798- 
1828),  whose  dramas,  such  as Martyrema  ("The 
Martyrs"),  epical  poems,  as  Wladimir,  and 
minor  pieces,  are  marked  by  an  admirable  spirit 
and  great  beauty  of  diction;  Erik  Sjoberg 
(179£-1828),  bettor  known  by  his  assomed 
name  Vitelis,  who,  like  Nicander  and  Stagneli- 
us, died  just  as  his  powers  were  ripening  into  a 
promising  maturity ;  A.  Lindeblad  (bom  1800), 
a  composer  of  religious  and  secular  lyrics  in  the 
spirit  of  TegnSr ;  and  A.  A.  Grafstrdm  (bom 
1790),  whose  poetical  development  was  strong- 
ly influenced  by  Franz^n.  The  highest  rank 
among  living  poets  is  held  by  Johan  Lndvig 
Bnneberg,  a  native  and  resident  of  Finland,  in 
whose  Fdnrik  Stdls  S&gner  ("Ensign  Stal's 
Stories"),  a  series  of  patriotic  lyrics  on  the 
Swedish-Russian  war  of  1808-'9,  are  displayed 
an  energy  of  expression  and  a  depth  of  poetic 
thonght  unknown  to  Swedish  literature  since 
the  death  of  Tegn^r.  0.  W.  BOttiger  (bora 
1807),  the  Bon-in-Iaw  of  Tegn^r,  has  written 
some  musical  dramas  and  minor  pieces,  distin- 
guished by  a  lively  fancy  and  a  cultivated  taste. 
O.  P.  Sturzenbeckeristhe  author  of  lyrics  after 
the  manner  of  Heine,  and  of  humorous  sketches. 


Somewhat  later  are  Von  Brann  (died  1860), 
whose  humor  is  striking,  but  too  often  broad 
and  coarse ;  Ny bom ;  0.  W .  A.  Btrandberg,  whoae 
pseudonymous  name  is  Talis  Quslis,  and  who 
has  translated  Byron  and  written  some  lyrics 
of  great  excellence ;  MalmstrOm,  S&therberg, 
J.  M.  Lindblad ;  Tekla  Kn6s,  a  poetess,  whose 
claims  to  fame  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Swedish  academy;  G.  I^fverstolpe,  Wenn- 
8tr6m,  and  many  others.  A  series  of  humw- 
ons  songs,  descriptive  of  university  life,  under 
the  title  of  Gluntame,  the  words  and  mumc  by 
G.  Wennerberg,  have  attained  a  marked  popu- 
larity. Tragedies  and  historical  dramas  have 
been  written  by  J.  BOrjeson  (bora  1790),  one 
of  the  Fotforitter,  whose  Erie  XIV.  is  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Swedish  drama; 
0.  E.  Hylten-Oavallins,  Dahlgren,  and  ^ull- 
berg ;  and  comedies  by  A.  Blanche,  Jolin,  Cra- 
mer, Hedberg,  Granlnnd,  Be^ow,  and  others. 
No  romances  stand  higher  than  those  of  three 
female  writers,  Fredrika  Bremer  (bom  1802), 
whose  first  work  (1828)  was  styled  Teebningar 
VT  Hvardagaifeet  C  Bketehes  of  Every  Day 
life") ;  E.  8.  Oarl6n  (bom  1810),  a  prolific  and 

Sjpular  authoress  of  novels  of  society;  and 
aroness  Enorring  (died  1888).  All  of  these 
are  widely  known  both  in  Europe  and  Ame^ 
ica  throngh  numerous  translations.  Of  the 
imitators  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  highest  name 
is  perhaps  the  learned  and  versatile  Y.  F.  Palm- 
blad  (1788-1862),  celebrated  as  a  geographer, 
critic,  biographer,  end  politician  of  the  ultra 
conservative  school,  whose  Aurora  ESnigtmarl 
was  one  of  the  earliest  readable  fictions  in 
Swedish.  Equally  versatile  was  0.  J.  L.  Alm- 
quist  (bom  1708),  whose  tales,  and  especially  a 
collection  called  TBmro*m»  Bok,  are  rich  in 
variety  and  faucy.  Other  romancers  are  Coont 
P.  G.  Sparre  (bom  1790) ;  F.  OederboMt  (bora 
1784),  author  of  Ottar  Trailing  and  Uno  tm 
Tratmberg,  historical  fictions  of  much  interest; 
0.  F.  Ridderstad  (bom  1807),  an  imitator  of 
the  Dumas  school;  Ejellman-GOranBSon,  Zei- 
pel,  Bjnrsten;  Wetterbeig,  a  popular  writer  of 
sketches  and  tales  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Onhd  Adam  ;  and  G.  H.  Mellin  (bom  1808). 
As  translators  may  be  mentioned  0.  A  Hag- 
berg,  atithor  of  an  accurate  and  spirited  version 
of  the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare ;  Anders- 
son,  translator  of  Goethe ;  and  N.  Lov£n,  who 
has  rendered  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Camoena 
into  Swedish  verse.  Most  of  the  higher  efforts 
of  literature  in  English,  French,  Gterman,  Ital- 
ian, and  Danish,  especially  in  fiction,  have  been 
translated  within  the  last  80  years. 

8WEDENB0BG,  EiiANpL,  a  Swedish  pW- 
losopher  and  religious  writer,  bom  in  Stock- 
holm, Jan.  29,  1688,- died  in  London,  Hardi 
29, 1772.  He  was  the  son  of  Jesper  Bwedberg, 
bishop  of  Skara  in  West  Gottland,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  Swedidi  church  in  England 
and  its  American  colonies.  The  family  was  en- 
nobled in  1719  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora;  and 
thenceforth  he  assumed  the  name  of  Sweden- 
borg,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  nobles  of  the 
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eqaeitriaa  order  in  the  triennial  assembly  of 
Om  states.  He  was  in  his  childhood  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  religions  impressions.  He  received 
ue  best  education  which  the  times  and  the 
eouitty  afforded,  taking  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Upsal  in 
1709,  and  afterward  travelled  in  foreign  oonn- 
tries.  In  some  Of  his  early  prodnotions  he  dis- 
played mnch  poetical  talent,  but  he  was  main- 
ly devoted  to  the  stndies  of  mathematics  and 
mechanics.  His  proficiency  in  these  sciences 
bronght  him  into  intimate  association  with 
Christopher  Polheim,  who  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed the  unbounded  confidence  of  Charles 
Xn.  Swedenborg  was  in  this  way  introduced 
to  the  special  notice  of  Oharles,  by  whom  he 
wu  appointed  in  1716  assessor  of  the  royal 
board  of  mines;  his  commission  stating  that 
"the  king  had  a  particular  regard  to  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  in  the  science  of  me- 
chanics, and  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  he 
^ould  accompany  and  assist  Polheim  in  oon- 
■traeting  his  various  mechanical  works."  In 
1718  he  tamed  his  mechanical  skill  to  practi- 
eal  account  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshald, 
when,  by  means  of  machines  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, he  contrived  to  transport  several  large 
reaaelB,  over  hiUs  and  valleys,  a  distance  of 
(boot  14  miles.  About  this  time  he  published 
tereral  small  works :  a  proposal  for  fixing  the 
valne  of  coin,  and  determining  the  measures  of 
Sveden,  so  as  to  suppress  fractions  and  facili- 
tate calculations ;  a  treatise  on  the  position  of 
the  earth  and  planets ;  and  some  others.  In 
1731  he  again  travelled,  with  special  reference 
to  jveparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  oifioe 
of  assessor.  During  this  year  he  published  in 
Litm  at  Amsterdam  six  small  philosophical 
treatises;  a  new  edition  of  one  of  which,  "A 
Practical  Method  of  finding  the  Longitude  of 
Places  on  Land  and  at  Sea  by  Lunar  Obser- 
ntioos,"  was  published  by  him  late  in  life. 
In  1723  he  published  at  Leipsio  "  Miscellane- 
ODs  Observationa  connected  with  the  Physical 
Sdenees,"  parts  i.-iiL,  and  at  Hamburg  part  iv., 
principally  on  minerals,  iron,  and  the  stalac- 
tites in  Banoian's  cavern.  In  1738  he  again 
Tent  abroad,  and  in  1783-4  published  in  Latin 
It  Dresden  and  Leipsio  his  "  Principia,  or  the 
Rnt  Principles  of  Natural  Things,  being  new 
Attempts  toward  a  Philosophicu  Explanation 
of  the  Elementary  World"  (8  vols,  fol.),  pro- 
duoed  in  elegant  style,  with  copious  engrav- 
ings, at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
In  1740  he  published  at  Amsterdam  "The 
Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom;"  and  in 
1744  and  1745,  at  Amsterdam  and  London, 
"The  Animal  Kingdom,"  and  "The  Worship 
nd  Love  of  God."  These  were  the  last  of 
Svedenborg's  pMlosophicol  works.  His  repu- 
tation was  now  estabUshed  as  one  of  the  pro- 
fomdest  thinkers  of  the  age,  and  his  aoquaint- 
aaee  and  correspondence  were  sought  by  the 
BMst  distinguished  scholars  in  Europe.  Count 
Bopken,  senator,  and  at  one  time  prime  minis- 
ter of  Sweden,  says  of  him  that "  he  was  with- 


out contradiction  the  most  learned  man  in  my 
country."  In  1724  the  consistory  of  the  uni- 
versity of  TTpsal  invited  him  to  accept  the  office 
of  professor  of  pure  mathematics,  because,  as 
they  said,  "  his  aooeptance  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  students,  and  the  ornament  of 
the  university;"  which,  however,  he  declined. 
In  1729  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences  of  Upsal,  and  in  1784  was  made 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  among  the 
earliest  members  of  the  royal  academy  of  sci- 
ences at  Stockholm,  and  bis  portrait  is  in  the 
hall  of  the  academy  as  one  of  its  past  presi- 
dents, near  that  of  Linneeus,  who  was  one  of 
its  founders.  The  most  important  of  the  works 
above  mentioned  have  been  recently  translated 
into  English,  and  the  English  reader  has  been 
surprised  at  their  vast  amonnt  of  profound 
learning  and  original  thought.  It  is  confident- 
ly asserted  by  scientific  men  who  have  given 
them  the  most  careftil  study,  that  a  number  of 
imp6rtant  discoveries  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  science,  which  have  made  other 
names  illustrious,  were  anticipated  by  him. 
These  works  afford  evidence  of  a  remarkably 
well  baknced  mind,  in  which  the  beautifal  and 
the  practical,  poetry  and  mathematics,  were 
harmoniously  blended  together.  His  writings 
always  breathe  a  pure  devotional  spirit,  and 
persons  to  whom  he  was  most  intimately 
known,  of  high  and  low  rank,  bear  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  bis  private  character.  Hie 
following  rules  of  life  were  found  noted  down 
in  sever^  of  his  manuscripts,  evidently  intend- 
ed for  private  use,  as  they  are  nowhere  met 
with  in  his  published  works:  "1.  9ften  to 
read  and  meditate  on  the  Word  of  God.  2.  To 
submit  every  thing  to  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 8.  To  observe  in  every  thing  a  propri- 
ety of  behavior,  and  always  to  keep  the  con- 
science clear.  4.  To  discharge  with  fidelity  the 
functions  of  my  employments  and  the  duties 
of  my  office,  and  to  render  myself  in  all  things 
usefiil  to  society." — Such,  as  we  learn  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  was  Swedenborg  in 
the  year  1746,  at  the  age  of  67,  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  powers  and  his  fame.  In  this 
year,  as  he  assures  us,  "  he'  was  called  to  a  new 
and  noly  office  by  the  Lord  himself,  who  man- 
ifested himself  to  him  in  person,  and  opened 
his  sight  to  a  view  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
granted  him  the  privilege  of  conversing  with 
spirits  and  angels.''  No  one  at  all  conversant 
with  Swedenborg's  writings  and  character  can 
doubt  his  sincerity.  He  regarded  his  previous 
studies  as  having  answered  their  great  purpose, 
as  a  means  of  preparation  for  the  far  higher 
use  in  which  he  was  to  be  henceforth  employ- 
ed, and  in  his  subsequent  writings  makes  no 
allusion  to  his  philosophical  works.  As  his 
office  was  mainly  to  reveal  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Bacred  Scriptures,  he  thenceforth  made 
these  his  constant  and  exclusive  study.  He 
now  commenced  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  with 
which  he  made  himself  acquainted,  that  he 
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tniglit  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  orignial 
langaage.  It  is  said  that  no  other  books  were 
seen  in  his  study,  except  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Bibles,  and  the  indexes  to  his  own 
works  which  he  used  for  the  convenience  of 
reference.  There  was  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  enthnsiasm,  but  he  proceeded  in  the 
most  deliberate  manner ;  the  divine  assistance, 
which  he  said  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  not  seem- 
ing in  the  least  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  his 
own  mental  powers.  Neither  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  least  elated  by  his  exalted 
office,  but  more  humble.  "  This  knowledge," 
he  said,  "  is  given  to  me  from  our  Saviour,  not 
for  any  particular  merit  of  mine,  but  for  the 
great  concern  of  the  salvation  and  happiness 
of  all  Christians."  There  was  no  appeal  to  ^e 
weakness  or  credulity  of  the  ignorant  or  the 
vulgar.    Indeed,  there  was  no  attempt  to  make 

Eroeelytes  at  all.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  the 
ead  of  a  sect,  or  to  connect  his  own  name 
with  the  new  church  which  he  said  was  about 
to  be  established.  He  evidently  felt  as  if  he 
were  addressing  posterity  rather  than  those  of 
the  present  t^e;  and  his  works,  as  they  left 
the  press  in  Latin  folio  volumes,  were  distrib- 
uted by  him  gratuitously  to  the  universities  of 
Enrope,  and  among  the  learned,  especially  the 
clergy. — In  1747  he  asked  and  obtained  leave 
of  Frederic,  then  king  of  Sweden,  to  retire  from 
the  office  of  assessor,  a  place  which  he  had  fill- 
ed for  81  years.  He  {uso  requested  that  one 
half  of  his  salary  should  be  continued  to  him, 
which  was  readily  granted.  He  says:  "My 
sole  object  fn  this  resignation  was,  that  I  might 
be  more  at  liberty  to  devote  myself  to  that  new 
function  to  which  the  Lord  had  called  me. 
On  resigning  my  office,  a  higher  degree  of 
rank  was  offered  me,  but  this  I  declined  lest  it 
dionld  be  the  occasion  of  inspiring  me  with 
pride."  After  4  years  of  labor  and  prepara- 
tion, the  first  volome  of  his  theological  works 
wpeared  in  1749,  under  the  title  of  Areana 
Cmlettia,  or  "Heavenly  Arcana,  which  are 
contained  in  the  Sacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of 
the  Lord,  laid  open,  beginnmg  with  Gkneds, 
together  with  relations  of  Wonderful  Things 
seen  in  the  World  of  Spirits  and  the  Heaven  of 
Angels."  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  incredu- 
lity with  which  the  work  would  be  received 
with  very  few  exceptions,  as  he  himself  tells 
US.  "It  is  not  unknown  to  me,"  he  says, 
"  that  many  will  say  that  a  man  can  never 
speak  with  spirits  and  angels  while  he  lives  in 
the  body ;  and  many  that  it  is  fantasy ;  others 
that  I  relate  such  things  to  gain  credit,  others 
other  things ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  on  this  ac- 
count, for  I  have  seen,  have  heard,  have  touch- 
ed." It  appears  by  the  original  advertisement 
of  the  publisher,  that  he  paid  £200  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  volume  of  the  Areana,  and 
also  advanced  £200  for  the  second,  and  gave 
direction  that  all  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the 
work  should  be  given  "  toward  ttie  charge  of 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel."  This  work, 
like  most  of  bis  other  theological  works,  was 


pnblidied  without  the  name  of  the  anUior. 
The  publication  of  the  Areana  Calettia,  com- 
menced in  London  in  1749,  was  completed  in 
1766,  in  8  vc^.  4to.,  setting  forth  the  spiritnil 
sense,  in  a  connected  series,  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  with  explanations  of  the  sienificatioik 
of  numerous  other  passages,  which  are  in- 
troduced fioja  other  parts  of  the  Beriptnres, 
together  with  "relations  of  things  seen  and 
heard  in  the  spiritual  world,"  which  are  fonnd 
between  the  onapters.  This  is  much  the  lar- 
gest of  his  theological  works.  Like  all  the  reit^ 
it  is  written  in  good  mediseval  Latin,  divided 
into  distinct  paragraphs,  all  of  which  are  num- 
bered, having  copious  references  from  one  para- 
graph to  others,  in  the  same  or  different  worfa^ 
where  the  subject  is  treated  of.  BemarkaUe 
method  and  consistency  prevul  throughout  the 
whole.  In  1768  Swedenborg  was  agiun  in 
London,  where  he  published  the  following 
named  works:  1,  "Account  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon,  showing 
that  all  the  predictions  in  the  Apocalypse  eit 
at  this  time  nilfilled,  being  a  relation  of  things 
heard  and  seen ;"  2,  "  Concerning  Heaven  and 
its  Wonders,  and  concerning  Hell,  from  things 
heard  and  seen;"  8,  "On  the  White  Hone 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ;"  4,  "  On  the 
Planets  in  our  Solar  System,  and  on  those  in 
the  Starry  Heavens,  with  an  Account  of  their 
Inhabitants  and  of  their  Spirits  and  Angels;" 
6,  "  On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly 
Doctrine,  as  revealed  from  Heaven."  In  1768 
he  published  at  Amsterdun:  1,  "The Doctrine 
of  the  New  Jemsalem  respecting  the  Lord;" 
2,  "The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jemsalem  re- 
specting the  Sacred  Scripture ;"  8,  "  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  New  Jerugalem  respecting  Faith;" 
4,  "The  Doctrine  of  Life  for  the  New  Jemsa- 
lem ;"  6,  "  Continnation  respecting  the  Last 
Judgment  and  the  Destmction  of  Babylon ;"  (, 
"  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the  Divine  Low 
and  Wisdom."  In  1764  he  pubHshed  at  the 
same  place  "  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the 
Divine  Providence,"  and  in  1766  "The  Apoca- 
lypse Revealed."  He  had  nearly  prepared  for 
the  press  a  much  larger  work  than  that  last 
mentioned,  in  explanation  of  the  Apocalypat, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Apocalypse  Explained," 
which  he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  for  the  other. 
This  work  has  been  pubUshed  since  his  death, 
in  4  vols.  4to.,  contuning  about  hidf  as  much 
matter  as  the  Areana  Caleatia.  In  1768,  (t 
the  age  of  80,  he  proceeded  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  published  the  work  entitled  "IT* 
Delights  of  Wisdom  concerning  Coiyugitl 
Love ;  after  which  follow  the  Pleasures  of  In- 
sanity concerning  Scortatory  Love."  Thiswa 
followed  in  1769  by  the  "  Brief  Exposition  <rf 
the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church,"  and  by  the 
little  work  entitled  "  The  Intercourse  between 
the  Soul  and  the  Body,"  usually  hiown  as  the 
"  Treatise  on  Influx."  His  last  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1771,  under  the  title 
of  "The  True  Christian  Religion,  containing 
the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New  Ohnreh 
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fontold  bj  tbe  Lord  in  Daniel,  dtap.  xii.  IS, 
14,  md  in  ttie  ApooalTpBe,  ohap.  sd.  1,  2." 
nis  vork  oontains,  aa  its  name  impliea,  a  com- 
plete  gammary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Kew 
Ohoroh.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned, 
be  left  volaminons  manuscripts,  which  after 
Iw  death  wore  deposited  in  the  llbrarj  of  the 
nqril  academy  of  sciences  at  Stockholm,  many 
vt  which  hare  ainoe  been  edited  and  pnbliahed 
by  1^.  J.  F.  I.  Tafel,  professor  and  librarian 
in  the  nniveraity  of  Tubingen.  A  general  som- 
Biary  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  Bweden- 
borg's  the<^o^cal  writings  may  be  foand  in  the 
irtide  Kkw  Jerusalbm  Ohusor.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  devoted  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  spiritaal  sense  of  the  Sacred 
Beriptnres,  and  all  may  be  said  to  be  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  that  subject.  Af- 
fair the  pnblioation  of  the  "  True  Christian  Re- 
ligion," Swedenborg  went  to  London,  where 
be  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ntion  of  a  supplement  to  that  work,  entitled 
"The  Ooronis  or  Appendix  to  the  True  Ohris- 
&B  Seligion."  On  Christmas  eve,  1771,  he 
Tas  struck  with  apoplexy,  from  which  he  par- 
titllf  recovered,  and  remained  in  complete  pos- 
Nsaion  of  his  mental  faculties  till  the  time  of 
ba  death. — ^The  number  of  those  who  received 
the  doctrines  promulgi^ed  by  Swedenborg  dur- 
ing bis  life  was  very  small,  but  among  them 
were  men,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in 
Rigland,  distinguished  alike  for  their  learning 
ud  tiie  parity  of  their  lives,  who  eqjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  intimate  relations  with  him.  Of 
this  number  may  be  named  Count  Andrew 
John  von  Hopken,  and  Dr.  Oabriel  Andrew 
Befer,  professor  of  Greek  literature  and  mem- 
ber of  the  consistory  ofGothenburg,  in  Sweden; 
and  in  England,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  rec- 
tor of  Winwick  in  Korthamptonshire,  who  was 
the  first  translator  into  English  of  some  of  his 
theological  works,  of  which  a  copions  index 
was  made  by  Dr.  Beyer.  Dr.  Hartley  visited 
Swedenborg  in  his  last  sickness,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  in  company  with  Dr.  Mes- 
■ter,  a  distinguished  physician  in  London,  and 
■d[ed  him  "to  declare  whether  all  he  had 
written  was  strictly  true,  or  whether  any  part 
or  parts  thereof  were  to  be  excepted ;"  to 
wbfch  he  replied  with  warmth :  "  I  have  writ- 
ttn  Botlting  bat  the  tmth,  as  yon  will  have  it 
line  confirmed  hereafter  all  the  days  of  your 
bb,  provided  you  always  keep  close  to  the  Lord, 
mdnitbfally  serve  him  alone,  in  shunning  evils 
of  an  kinds  as  sins  agdnst  him,  and  diligently 
■sreh  his  Word,  which  from  beginning  to  end 
been  incontestable  testimony  to  the  trutii  of 
tbe  doctrines  I  have  delivered  to  the  world." 
There  are  a  numl)er  of  well  authenticated 
(■MS  in  which  Swedenborg  communicated 
&eta,  his  knowledge  of  which  is  deemed  by  the 
wesivers  erf  his  doctrines  wholly  inexplicable 
wiboat  supposing  him  to  have  had  communi- 
Cilion  with  the  spiritbal  world.  He  never 
nurl^  however  to  make  any  demonstrations 
if  Ada  land,  nor  does  he  anywhere  in  his  pnb- 


lidied  works  appeal  to  them  as  evidence  of  bia 
mission  or  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  or 
even  mention  them.  They  seem  to  have  been 
mere  incidents  of  his  life.  Swedenborg  enjoy- 
ed the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  reigning 
monarohs  of  Sweden,  froni  Charles  XII.  on- 
ward to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  character, 
however,  was  marked  by  the  constant  absence 
of  all  desire  for  personal  distinction  or  self-ag- 
grandizement, and  his  habits  of  life  were  of 
the  most  simple  and  unostentatious  kind.  Ho 
was  never  married. — Several  lives  of  Sweden- 
borg have  been  published,  among  which  in 
English  are  the  following :  "  Life  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  with  some  Account  of  his  Writ- 
ings," by  B,  F.  Barrett  (New  York,  1841); 
"Biographical  Sketdi  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
with  an  Aoconnt  of  his  Works,"  by  Elihu  Bion 
(London,  1849);  "Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a 
Biography,"  by  James  John  Qarth  Wilkinson 
(London  and  Boston,  1849) ;  Hobart's  "  Life 
of  Swedenborg"  (Boston,  1881  and  1862).  The 
last  named  work  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  is  generally  regarded  by  the  re- 
ceivers of  Swedenborg's  teachings  as  the  fullest 
and  most  authentic  of  these  biographies. 

SWEET  BAY,    See  Lacbsl. 

SWEET  BRIEB.    See  EaLAnniix. 

SWEET  GUM.    See  Haokbebbt. 

SWEET  POTATO.    See  Potato. 

SWENKEN8UND,  or  Svenkbund,  a  sound  of 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  lying  between  Yiborg  and 
Frederiksham.  Gustavua  III.,  king  of  Sweden, 
was  defeated  here  by  the  prince  of  Nassau-Sie- 
gen  in  1789,  and  conquered  him  there  in  turn 
the  succeeding  year.  On  the  coast  of  the 
Bound  is  the  town  of  Svenksnnd,  with  about 
1,900  inhabitants. 

8WETT,  JoHn  Appiston,  M.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can physician,  bom  in  Boston  in  Deo.  1808, 
died  in  New  York,  Sept.  18,  1864.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  m  1828,  and  com- 
menced immediately  a  course  of  medical  study 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  of  Boston^ 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  Harvard  medical 
school,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1881. 
Soon  afterward  he  opened  an  office  in  New 
York  city,  and  became  connected  with  the  city 
dispensary.  The  death  of  his  father  having 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  property,  he 
resolved  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies  far- 
ther in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  accordingly 
sailed  for  Europe  June  12,  1886,  and  spent 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  next  17  months  in 
close  dinioal  study,  giving  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  celebrated 
Louis  at  La  Piti&  In  the  spring  of  1888  Dr. 
Swett  associated  himself  with  several  other 
young  physicians  of  the  city  in  the  delivery  of 
an  extra-academical  course  of  lectures,  his  topic 
being  "  Diseases  of  the  Chest."  This  associa- 
tion, known  at  the  time  as  the  Broome  street 
school  of  medicine,  was  maintained  through 
two  years,  courses  of  lectures  being  delivered 
in  the  sprmg  and  autumn.  In  1841  several  of 
its  members,  including  Dr.  Swett,  commenced 
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8  spring  course  of  lectnrea  in  the  college  of 
physloians  and  anrgeons  in  OroBb7  street.  His 
lectures,  which  were  delivered  from  brief  notes, 
were  reported  in  the  "  New  York  Lancet,"  and 
gave  him  at  once  a  high  reputation.  For  some 
years  he  confined  his  practice  mainly  to  dis- 
eases of  the  chest.  About  1840  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Watson  as  editor  of  the  "  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,"  the  organ  while  it 
existed  of  the  New  York  medical  and  surreal 
society.  In  1842  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
physicians  of  the  New  York  hospital,  and  in 
connection  with  his  duties  there  began  to  make 
very  thorough  and  careful  researches  into  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys,  not  neglecting  however 
Ms  former  speciality  of  diseases  of  the  chest. 
His  investigations  on  albuminuria  and  other 
diseases  of  the  kidney  were  protracted  through 
the  whole  remunder  of  his  life.  When  failing 
health  compelled  him  in  1850  to  visit  Europe, 
he  devoted  most  of  his  time  while  there  to 
the  study  of  microscopy  with  the  French  phy- 
sicist Kobin;  and  in  1862  he  published  lus 
"  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Ohest."  In  1868 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
delivered  a  course  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year,  and  another  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

8WIETEN,  Gbkabd  van,  a  Dutch  physician 
and  author,  bom  in  Leyden,  May  7, 1700,  died 
at  BchOnbmnn,  Austria,  June  18, 1772.  He  was 
a  favorite  pupil  of  Bo^rhaave,  and  after  a  few 
years'  practice  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  medi- 
cine in  the  university  of  Leyden ;  but  his  adher- 
ence to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the  stern- 
ness and  inflexibility  of  his  character,  made  him 
BO  unpopular  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
professorship.  In  1746  he  was  called  to  Vien- 
na as  physician-in-chief  to  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  and  professor  of  medicine  and  anat- 
omy. He  was  subsequently  appointed  direct- 
or of  the  imperial  library,  perpetual  prendent 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Vienna,  director 
of  the  mediced  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  censor 
of  books.  His  great  medical  work,  Contntn- 
tarii  in  E.  BoerhawBxi  AphorimiM  de  Cogno»- 
etndit  et  Ourandia  MorhU  (6  vols.  4to.,  Leyden, 
1741-72),  is  still  regarded  as  of  great  value  for 
its  careftil  observation,  while  it  has  served  as 
the  sonrce  of  many  smaller  medical  works  by 
other  antiiors.  He  also  wrote  in  French  a 
treatise  on  military  medicine,  and  left  a  post- 
humous Essai  mr  Ui  ipidemiet  (1782). 

SWIFT,  the  general  name  of  the  eypseUdet, 
a  Bub-fanuly  of  birds  generally  placed  among 
the  swallows,  but  by  some  recent  G«nnan 
ornithologists  ranked  as  a  separate  fanuly 
coming  near  the  humming  birds,  on  account 
of  certain  anatomical  peculiarities,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  absence  of  singing  muscles  in  the 
lower  larynx.  The  swifts  resemble  the  swal- 
lows in  hiabits  and  in  their  general  form ;  the 
bill  is  more  suddenly  curved,  unprovided  with 
bristles  at  the  base ;  nostrils  very  large,  oblong, 
irith  an  elevated  margin ;  wings  extremely  long, 


onrved,  and  narrow,  with  10  primaries;  tarsi 
short  and  weak,  and  more  or  less  feathered; 
toes  short  and  thick,  and  all  4  are  or  may  be 
directed  forward,  as  in  no  other  bird;  «daws 
(Strong  and  curved;  10  feathers  in  tjie  tsil. 
They  are  very  swift  and  gracehil  fliers,  feeding 
exclusively  on  insects  which  they  captm«  on 
the  wing;  they  are  migratory  like  the  swal- 
lows, but  do  not  mingle  with  titem  and  are  \ea 
hardy;  most  of  them  nestle  in  hdlow  trees, 
holes  in  buildings,  or  crevices  in  rocks;  sonM 
species  rear  2  or  8  broods  la  a  season. — ^In  the 
genus  eyptelTu  (dig.)  the  2d  quiU  is  the  longest, 
and  the  tarsi  are 'feathered  to  the  base  of  the 
toes;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  old  world.  The 
common  European  swift  or  black  martin  (O. 
aput,  Illig.)  is  7i  inches  long,  with  a  forked 
tail ;  it  is  blackish  brown  above  with  a  green 
gloss,  and  the  throat  grayish  white.  It  ap- 
pears in  Great  Britain  in  May,  departing  in 
August ;  great  numbers  are  seen  morning  and 
evening,  darting  about  after  insects,  nttering  a 
shrUl  scream,  the  only  note ;  the  food  consista 
of  very  small  insects,  which  are  collected  im 
considerable  quantity  in  the  month,  retained 
by  a  viscid  secretion,  before  they  are  Swal- 
lowed ;  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  legs  ran- 
ders  walking  and  rising  from  a  flat  surfaoe 
almost  impossible,  but  the  stout  toes  and  sharp 
claws  form  admirable  clinging  organs  for  diml>- 
ing  in  and  oat  the  holes  where  the  nests  are 
placed ;  the  nest  is  bulky  and  clumsily  made, 
and  the  eggs,  2  or  8,  are  pure  white ;  only  one 
brood  is  nosed  in  a  seasoiL  The  white-bellied 
swift  (C.  melba,  Illig.)  is  8^  inches  long,  gray- 
ish brown  above  and  white  below,  tiie  legs 
covered  with  brown  feathers ;  it  is  common  in 
southern  Europe,  especially  in  mountainous 
regions. — In  the  genus  cJuttura  (Steph.)  or 
aeanthylii  (Boie)  the  tail  is  very  short,  about  { 
of  the  wings,  slightly  rounded,  the  Eibafts  stiff- 
ened aud  extending  beyond  the  feathers  as 
ri^d  spines;  Ist  quul  the  longest;  legs  covered 
with  a  naked  skin.  The  species  are  found  in 
North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and  the 
East  Indies ;  they  live  in  flocks,  and  breed  nsa- 
ally  ia  holes  of  trees,  but  sometimes  in  crevices 
in  rocks,  and  the  eggs  are  usually  four.  The 
American  swift  or  chimney  swallow  (C.  pela»- 
gia,  Steph.)  is  6^  inches  long  and  12^  in  alar 
extent ;  it  is  sooty  brown  above  with  a  green- 
ish tinge,  a  little  paler  on  the  rump,  and  con- 
siderably lighter  from  the  bill  to  the  breast ;  it 
is  found  from  the  eastern  states  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  arriving  from  the 
south  by  the  end  of  April  or  begioning  of  May, 
and  departing  during  the  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber. This  species  naturally  makes  its  nest  in 
hollow  trees,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  man 
builds  in  such  chimneys  as  are  not  used  in 
summer  for  fires;  the  nest  is  made  of  twigs 
snapped  off  from  a  dead  tree  during  flight, 
fastened  together  by  viscid  saliva,  without  soft 
lining,  and  is  generally  placed  from  6  to  8  feet 
from  the  entrance;  the  eggs  are  pure  white. 
They  pass  in  and  out  the  chimney  with  great 
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rapidify,  making  a  vhirring  aonnd  like  distant 
thnnder;  there  are  sometimes  200  in  a  single 
ehinmej;  if  by  chance  the  nest  be  loosened 
bj  raiiis  and  fall,  the  yonng  cling  to  the  sides 
of  the  chimnej  with  their  sharp  claws;  the 
Kratching  and  rambling  have  a  very  strange 
Mond  at  night,  and  manj  a  traveller  in  thinly 
nttled  regions,  anaocnstomed  to  these  noctttr- 
nal  disturbances,  has  been  terrified  by  supposed 
Bawrthly  noises  in  the  chimney.  They  do  not 
iiiKfat  on  trees  or  on  the  ground. — In  the  genus 
mUmo^m  (Gray)  the  bill  is  very  small,  wings 
ray  bog,  taH  moderate  and  nearly  even,  and 
tini  naked.  The  esculent  swift  or  swallow 
((7.  amlenta,  Gray)  is  the  principal  maker  of 
the  celebrated  nests  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Chinese  as  articles  of  food ;  these  consist  of  a 
mndla^nons  substance  secreted  by  the  greatly 
developed  salivary  glands,  more  or  less  mixed 
Tith  fragments  of  grass  and  similar  materials, 
tnd  are  attached  to  the  surface  of  rocks  in 
ilinoBt  inaccessible  oaves  in  the  islands  of  the 
East  Indies;  the  older  writers  supposed  the 
seats  to  be  made  of  sea  weeds  macerated  in 
lod  r^ected  from  the  stomach.  These  nests 
are  baut  by  8  or  4  species,  and  are  collected  in 
laige  quantities,  forming  an  important  article 
of  commerce  in  Ohina;  for  an  account  of  the 
Btode  of  collecting,  value  of  the  product,  and 
«ea  to  which  the  nests  are  put,  see  Bibds' 
Nms,  EoiBCK.  The  eggs  are  2  in  this  genus. 
Thwe  are  many  other  species  of  swifts,  both 
in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

SWIFT,  JojTATHAif,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
<  British  author,  born  in  Dublin,  Nov.  80, 
16S7,  died  there,  Oct  19,  1746.  He  was  of 
porely  English  descent;  his  father,  Jonathan 
8 vift,  emigrated  from  Herefordshire,  and  dying 
in  embarrassed  dronmstances  before  the  birth 
of  his  son,  left  his  family  dependent  upon  his 
brather  Godwin.  The  son's  career  at  Trinity 
eollege,  Dablin,  whioh  he  entered  in  his  15th 
ynr,  was  obscure  and  unhappy,  the  logic  of 
the  schoolmen,  then  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  curriculum  at  Dublin,  being  distasteful  to 
bin,  and  his  pecuniary  drcnmstances  such  as 
to  prevent  him  from  associating  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  he  considered  his  equals. 
St  select  of  the  ordinary  college  studies  re- 
nlted  in  his  fbilnre  at  his  first  application  to 
obtain  his  bachelor's  degree,  which  was  at 
imtth  conferred  upon  him  in  Feb.  1686,  «p0- 
mU  gratia.  Thia  disgraoe,  however,  seems  to 
hare  aroused  in  him  no  other  feelings  than 
contempt  and  resentment;  and  during  his  sub- 
wqpeat  residence  at  the  university  he  showed 
Umaelf  ao  indifferent  to  aoademio  rules  and 
dbdplme  as  to  inoar  within  two  years  no  few- 
er uan  70  penalties  and  censures,  beside  being 
MBpelled  to  crave  public  pardon  of  the  Junior 
den,  Dr.  Owen  Lloyd.  In  1688  he  left  Dublin 
<a  a  visit  to  his  mother,  who  was  -then  living 
k  Leicester,  England,  dependent  on  the  bounty 
JW  relationa,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of 
w  WHBam  Temple ;  and  a  few  months  later 
■eentered  the  fiunily  of  that  statesman  in  the 


capacity  of  private  secretary.  Abandoning  Us 
former  careless  and  idle  habits,  he  now  employ- 
ed his  leisure  hours  in  study,  and  from  daily 
intercourse  with  his  patron  acquired  a  familiar- 
ity with  public  affairs  which  gave  to  his  sub- 
sequent political  pamphlets  a  very  different 
character  from  those  produced  by  mere  men 
of  letters.  But  to  one  who  like  Swift  was  at 
heart  the  most  haughty,  despotic,  and  sensi- 
tive of  men,  the  position  of  secretary,  with  a 
salary  of  £20,  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the 
advantages  he  derived ;  and  in  after  years  he 
alluded  with  bitterness  to  the  humiliations  he 
endured  under  the  roof  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  with 
the  obsequiousness  of  a 'lacquey  or  a  beggar, 
and  a  sharp  word  or  cold  look  from  whom  suf- 
ficed to  make  him  miserable  for  days.  Much 
of  the  acerbity  which  subsequently  character- 
ized hia  intercourse  with  people  of  every  de- 
gree may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  this  enforced 
subserviency,  aptly  likened  by  Macanlay  to  the 
tameneas  with  which  a  caged  tiger  submits  to 
the  keeper  who  brings  him  food.  At  Moor 
Park,  Temple's  seat  in  Surrey,  Swift  had  fre- 
quent opportunitieB  of  seeing  William  III., 
who  was  m  the  habit  of  consulting  the  retired 
statesman  on  pnblic  matters ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  was  deputed  by  his  patron  to  persuade 
the  king  to  consent  to  the  bill  for  triennial 
parliaments.  The  latter  fdled  to  be  convinced 
by  the  arguments  of  the  Irish  secretary,  of 
whose  intwectual  endowments  he  could  have 
formed  no  flattering  estimate,  if  his  offer  to 
make  him  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  may  be 
considered  a  criterion.  In  1692  Swift  took  hia 
master's  degree  at  Oxford,  and  two  years  later, 
finding  Temple  unwilling  to  make  any  definite 
provision  for  him,  he  renounced  his  employ- 
ment and  left  Moor  Park  in  a  pique,  intending 
to  take  orders  in  Ireland  and  look  for  prefer- 
ment from  some  other  source.  His  mortifica- 
tion may  be  conceived  when  he  discovered 
that  a  certificate  from  Sir  William  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  obtain  orders;  and  the 
letter  in  which  he  solicits  it,  praying  that 
"Heaven  would  one  day  allow  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  his  acknowledgments  at  the 
feet"  of  his  offended  patron,  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  readiness  with  whioh  he  could 
humiliate  himself  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing his  own  interests.  In  Oct.  1694,  he  was 
oraained,  and  soon  after  received  the  prebend 
of  Eilroot,  in  the  diocese  of  Connor ;  but  a  few 
months  served  to  weary  him  of  the  life  of  a 
rural  incumbent,  and  having  received  a  kind 
letter  from  Sir  WUliam  Temple,  who  felt  the 
want  of  his  services,  he  gladly  returned  to  his 
old  position  and  to  the  elegant  retirement  and 
literary  resources  of  Moor  Park.  He  was 
thenceforth  treated  with  more  consideration, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  in  1698  re- 
ceived a  legacy,  coupled  with  the  task  of  edit- 
ing his  posthumous  works,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1699,  with  a  memoir  of 
Temple  and  a  dedication  to  the  kio^.  Although 
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a  promise  of  a  prebend  of  WestminBter  or  Oan- 
terbary  had  been  held  out  to  Swift,  his  claims, 
nnaupported  by  the  influence  of  Temple,  were 
overlooked,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  the  position  of  chaplain  and  secretary 
to  Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  the  lords  justices  of 
Ireland,  whom  in  1699  he  accompanied  to 
Dubliiu  A  person  named  Bush  sucoeeded  in 
supplanting  him  in  the  office  of  secretary,  and 
suDseqaently  in  securing  the  presentation  to 
the  rich  deanery  of  Derry,  which  Berkeley  had 
promised  to  Swift ;  whereupon  the  latter,  ex- 
claiming :  "  God  confound  you  both  for  a 
couple  of  scoundrels!"  threw  up  his  chaplaincy 
in  a  rage.  As  some  sort  of  compensation  for 
this  disappointment,  Berkeley  gave  him  the 
vicarage  of  Laracor  and  several  other  livings, 
amounting  altogether  to  nearly  £400  a  year, 
la  1700  Swift  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  parochial  duties  at  Lwacor ;  and  about  the 
same  time  Esther  Johnson,  with  whom  he  had 
contracte'd  a  tender  friendship  while  they  were 
both  dependants  of  Sir  William  Temple,  came 
at  hia  invitation,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  DiDgley, 
a  friend,  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood.  At 
Moor  Park  Miss  Johnson  had  passed  for  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William's  steward;  but  her 
personal  resemblance  to  Sir  William  himself 
and  a  variety  of  other  concurring  oircnm- 
Btances  have  rendered  it  tolerably  certain  that 
she  was  his  illegitimate  offspring.  Younger 
by  16  years  than  Swift,  who  appears  to  have 
assisted  in  her  education,  she  gave  him  ftom 
their  earliest  acqnaintance  a  love  which  never 
wavered  in  its  warmth  or  constancy ;  and  as 
the  "Stella"  of  his  poems  and  familiar  letters, 
her  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  his 
own  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  history.  During 
his  previous  residence  in  Ireland  Swift  had  be- 
come enamored  of  a  Miss  Jane  Waryng,  the 
sister  of  an  old  college  friend ;  but  his  offer  of 
marriage  was  declined  by  her  on  considerations 
of  health.  Subsequently  the  lady  herself,  whom 
Swift  addressed  as  Varina,  reopened  ne^tia- 
tions,  and  received  from  her  former  admirer  a 
letter  of  acceptance,  containing  such  unreason- 
able and  insulting  conditions,  that  further  in- 
tercourse or  correspondence  was  cut  short. 
Swift's  conduct  as  a  parish  priest  was  creditable 
to  himself  and  his  calling;  and,  though  laboring 
in  behalf  of  an  establishment  which  had  nei- 
ther the  respect  nor  the  affection  of  the  people, 
and  with  every  inducement  to  neglect  his  du- 
ties, he  held  regularly  three  services  a  week,  the 
average  attendance  at  which  rarely  exceeded 
half  a  score  of  persons,  and  in  his  sermons, 
characterized  by  himself  as  "pamphlets,"  he 
preached  the  doctrines  of  his  church  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  In  1701  he  made  the  first 
of  a  number  of  annual  visits  to  England,  and 
published  anonymously  in  London  his  "Dis- 
course of  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  between 
the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  Athens  and  Rome," 
vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  whig  leaders, 
Somers,  Halifax,  Harley,  and  Portland,  in  re- 
spect to  the  partition  treaty,  and  which  was 


generally  attribated  to  Somers  himself  or  Bar- 
net.  He  avowed  the  authorsMp  in  the  succeed- 
ing  year,  and  was  immediately  admitted  into 
the  society  of  the  statesmen  he  had  defended, 
and  into  that  of  Addison,  Steele,  Arbnthnot^ 
and  others  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  time. 
With  this  period  commences  Swift's  career  as 
an  author,  although  he  did  not  engage  actively 
in  writing  political  pamphlets,  his  most  numer- 
ous and  in  many  respects  most  charactei^stio 
performances,  until  several  years  later.  Some 
trifles  in  prose  and  verse  written  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  friends  had  already  diown  him  to 
possess  a  choice  and  original  vein  of  humWi 
but  he  had  signally  failed  in  a  series  of  "  Pin- 
daric Odes,"  his  only  serious  effort  in  the  higher 
walks  of  poetry,  which  called  forth  from  JDry- 
den,  who  was  his  THTinmATi  the  remark :  "  Cou- 
sin Swift,  yon  will  never  be  a  poet"  In  1704 
Sipeared  his  "  Battle  of  the  Books,"  written  at 
oor  Park  in  1697,  in  support  of  Sir  William 
Temple's  views  in  the  controversy  respecting 
the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and  modem  learn- 
ing. This  was  sucoeeded  by  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,*' 
a  wild  and  witty  satire  upon  the  Boman  Oathor 
lies  and  dissenters,  with  an  occasional  alluaon  to 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  England,  the  high 
church  party  of  which  it  was  his  object  to  exalb 
This  work  had  also  been  completed  in  mama.- , 
script  several  years  previous,  and  is  in  evecy 
respect  one  of  Swift's  most  perfect  and  labored 
efforts;  but  it  proved  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  his  hopes  of  high  preferment.  After  an 
interval  of  several  years  he  published  in  1708 
his  "  Argument  against  the  ^bolitaqn  of  Chris- 
tianity," a  masterpiece  of  grave  irony;  "Senti- 
ments of  a  Church  of  England  Man  in  respect 
to  Religion  and  Government;"  the  hnmorooa 
attacks  oil  Partridge  the  almanac  mak^  en- 
titled "Predictions  for  1708  by  Isaac  Bicker^ 
staff;"  and  "Letters  on  the  Sacramental  Test," 
in  which  he  enunciated  views  on  the  relazar 
tion  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  dissenters  verjr 
different  from  those  entertained  by  the  whiga, 
and  which  may  partially  explain  his  subsequent 
abandonment  of  that  party.  In  1709  he  pob- 
lished  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  attached 
his  name,  "  A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of 
Religion,"  dedicated  to  Lady  Berkeley.  Aboot 
this  time  some  efforts  were  made  by  Swift's  po- 
litical friends,  who  began  at  length  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  services,  to  secure  his  jirefer- 
ment;  and  among  other  plans  proposed  was  one 
to  make  hiih  bishop  of  Virginia,  with  a  general 
authority  over  all  the  dergy  in  the  American 
colonies.  The  public  scandal  which  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  a 
Tub"  to  this  office  would  have  created  probably 
operated  against  him  on  this  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  he  received  nothing  beyond  the 
flatteries  of  men  in  office  and  abundant  invita- 
tions to  dinner ;  while  his  friend  Addison,  -who 
had  done  no  more  for  the  whigs  than  himself 
was  loaded  with  solid  benefits.  Smarting  tin- 
der a  sense  of  neglect,  and  incensed  hy  the 
cold  reception  which  Godolphin  accorded  to 
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Ub  repeated  appUoations  for  an  increased  en- 
dovment  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  wavered  for  a 
tiSa  between  whigs  and  tories,  and  finally,  in 
Ort.  1710,  went  over  to  the  latter,  hy  whom 
he  was  received  with  open  arms.  Harley  and 
Bt  John  heoame  his  warm  friends,  and  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  moment  he  wrote  to  Stella  in 
hdind:  "I  stand  with  the  new  people  ten 
tinMa  better  than  ever  I  did  with  the  old, 
ad  forty  times  more  caressed."  Swift  imme- 
iutnij  entered  the  arena  of  political  contro- 
versy, and  the  "  Examiner,"  a  weekly  paper  es- 
t^Ished  by  St.  John  and  others  in  tiie  inter- 
eit  of  the  ministry,  was  for  more  than  half  a 
jetr  the  vehicle  for  bitter  attacks  from  his  pen 
■pen  prominent  whig  statesmen.  His  power- 
M  pamphlet  on  the  "  Gondact  of  the  Allies," 
pabudied  in  Nov.  1711,  and  which  had  a  con- 
lidM^le  influence  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
doae,  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch, 
lod  he  found  himself  courted  by  men  of  rank 
tad  station,  and  in  a  position  to  confer  substan- 
tial &vor8  upon  deserving  persons,  which  he  is 
known  to  have  done  in  a  nnmber  of  instances. 
Bat  he  himself,  while  dictating,  as  Dr.  John- 
WQ  has  observeid,  the  political  opinions  of  the 
English  nation,  remained  unrewarded;  and  the 
eSnts  of  Harley  and  St.  John,  now  become 
Lwds  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  aided  by  Mrs. 
Maaham,  were  unavailing  to  procure  him  a 
biriwprie,  the  queen,  under  the  advice  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  and  other  prelates,  positively  re- 
Mag  him  any  high  preferment.  Upon  the 
iSubre  of  an  application  in  his  behalf  for  the 
vaeaat  see  of  Hereford,  through  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  dnchess  of  Somerset,  whom  he  had 
kDpootted,  Swift  threatened  to  withdraw  his 
tapp<Hl  from  the  ministry,  but  was  pacified  by 
hia  appointment,  in  Feb.  1718,  to  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin,  the  income 
of  which  amounted  to  JS700.  Returning  to 
Inland,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  3  years,  he 
bad  scarcely  got  settled  in  his  deanery  when  he 
was  aommoned  back  to  England  to  reconcile 
ttu  difficulties  between  Oxford  and  Boling- 
Ir^u,  whieh  threatened  to  break  up  the  cabi- 
net About  this  time  he  wroto  his  "Public 
flpfarit  of  the  Whigs,"  which  reflected  so  bit- 
tslynpon  the  Scottish  nation  and  nobility  that 
tite  latter  in  a  body  presented  a  complaint  to 
Dm  queen.  In  Jane,  1714,  appeared  his  "  Free 
Thoaghts  on  the  State  of  Public  Affairs;"  and 
Wfoa  the  dismissal  of  Oxford  a  few  weeks 
Mar  he  gave  a  noble  proof  of  the  strength  of 
Ub  Mendahip  by  decuning  the  flattering  over- 
tares  of  Bolingbroke,  in  order  to  be  of  service 
to  the  disgraced  minister.  The  death  of  the 
fiaea  immediately  after  this  event  and  the 
•nrthraw  of  the  tories  sent  Swift  back  to  Ire- 
Ittd,  where  he  remained  during  the  next  12 
Mn. — Ever  since  the  arrival  of  Stella  in  Ire- 
■ri  hit  telations  with  her  had  been  of  the 
■Bit  intimate  and  affectionate  character.  They 
■V  ead>  other  daily  when  at  home,  corre- 
eptaded  regularly  when  apart,  and  during  his 
frequent  alraences  she  superintended  his  house- 


hold, indifferent  apparently  to  the  soandal 
whi<^  her  equivocal  position  provoked.  Soon 
after  his  fonnal  adheaon  to  the  tories  Swift 
had  become  intimate  in  London  in  the  ftmily 
of  a  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh,  whose  eldest  daughter, 
Esther,  a  spirited,  intelligent,  and  accomplished 
girl,  kindly  noticed  and  occasionally  directed 
by  nun  in  her  studies,  conceived  so  violent  a 
paasion  for  her  tutor  as  to  be  induced  to  pro- 
pose marriage  to  him.  The  offer  was  declined, 
but,  whether  from  real  interest  in  Miss  Yan- 
homrigh (who  under  the  name  of  Yanessa  has 
gained  a  celebrity  as  sad  and  romantic  as  that 
of  her  companion  in  misfortune,  Stella),  or 
from  gratified  vanity,  he  neglected  to  discour- 
age her  advances.  Upon  the  deatii  of  her  mo- 
ther, Yanessa  removed  in  1714  to  Ireland  to 
be  near  Swift,  who  thus  found  himself  involved 
in  a  pitiable  dUemma,  with  two  women  equal- 
ly devoted  to  him,  and  neither  of  whom  he  was 
willing  to  marry,  notwithstanding  he  had  pro- 
tested to  Stella  that  he  "  loved  her  better  than 
his  life  a  thousand  million  of  times."  Yanessa, 
ignorant  of  Swift's  relations  with  Stella,  and 
absorbed  in  her  own  pasaon,  endured  his  cold- 
ness or  reproaches  withont  a  murmur,  in  the 
hope  of  one  day  becoming  his  wife;  but  to 
Stella,  who  had  waited  patiently  for  more  than 
15  years  to  have  this  justice  done  her,  the  idea 
of  being  replaced  in  Swift's  affections  by  a  rival 
was  intolerable,  and  at  her  solidtation  he  is 
said  to  have  finally  consented  to  a  private  mar- 
riage with  her,  which  took  place  in  the  garden 
of  the  deanery  in  1716.  At  his  express  stipu- 
lation, however,  the  matter  was  kept  secret; 
and  as  the  relations  of  the  parties  remained 
nnchanged,  and  they  were  never  known  to  meet 
but  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  it  was 
at  the  best  but  a  nominal  union,  and  through- 
out her  life  his  wife  commonly  passed  for  his 
mistress.  In  1TL7  Yanessa  retired  with  her 
(dstor  to  Marley  abbey  near  Oelbridge,  and  for 
several  years  lived  in  deep  seclusion.  During 
the  illness  of  her  sister  in  1730  Swift  renewed 
his  visits,  each  of  which  Yanessa  commemorat- 
ed by  planting  a  laurel  in  the  garden  where 
they  met ;  but  at  length,  tormented  by  suspi- 
cion and  impatience,  she  wroto  to  Stella  to 
ascertidn  the  nature  of  her  connection  with 
Swift.  The  latter,  getting  possession  of  the 
letter,  rode  directiy  to  Marley  abbey,  flung  it 
i^ion  the  table  before  Yanessa  with  a  frown 
which  struck  her  dumb  with  terror,  and  in- 
stantly departed.  The  unhappy  woman  sur- 
vived this  shock  but  a  few  weeks,  and  Swift, 
overcome  by  shame  and  remorse,  retired  for 
two  months  to  solitude  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
After  her  death  appeared  his  poem  entitled 
"  Oadenus  and  Yanessa,"  describing  the  man- 
ner in  which  Swift  (personified  as  Oadenus,  an 
anagram  of  Deeanut,  the  dean)  received  the 
early  advances  of  Miss  Yanhomrigh.  I^ve 
years  later  Stella  herself  dropped  into  the 
grave,  without  any  public  recognition  of  her 
marriage,  and  with  her  departed  what  Thack- 
eray calls  "  the  good  angel  of  his  life ;  when 
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Stdla'B  sweet  smile  went,  silence  and  utter 
night  closed  over  him."  Of  the  varions  reasons 
assigned  for  his  condnct  toward  these  two  wo- 
men, of  aU  persons  in  the  world  the  most  de- 
voted to  him,  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the 
malady  which  finally  overwhelmed  his  reason 
is  the  mo8ft  charitable. — For  seyeral  years  after 
Swift's  return  to  Ireland  he  wrote  little ;  but 
finding  Irish  affairs  likely  to  prove  a  fit  cover  for 
attacks  upon  the  existing  whig  government,  he 
prodnced  in  1720  a  "Proposal  for  the  Universal* 
Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,"  followed  in  1728  by 
the  celebrated  "Drapier's  Letters,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  grant  authoriong  Wood  to  coin 
£108,000  in  halfpence  and  farthugs  for  general 
circulation  in  Ireland.  The  author  by  no  means 
confined  himself  to  the  single  grievance  bere 
alluded  to,  but  denounced  the  whole  system  of 
government  in  Ireland  with  a  vigor  and  point 
which  aroused  a  powerful  popular  feeling  in 
his  favor.  Els  ef^gy  was  produced  on  signs 
and  medals,  and  distributed  broadcast  in  innu- 
merable prints;  and  so  powerM  became  his 
influence  with  the  lower  classes  that  Walpole, 
when  meditating  legal  proceedings  agtdnst  the 
author,  was  told  that  it  would  require  10,000 
men  to  arrest  him.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  Swift,  proud  of  his  unmixed  English 
blood  and  looking  upon  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  as  a  servile  and  alien  caste,  re- 
ally valued  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed. 
But  with  all  his  affected  contempt  for  the  land 
of  his  birth,  he  frequently  betrays  an  instinc- 
tive yeuming  toward  it,  which  has  been  likened 
to  that  felt  by  the  inferior  animals  for  their 
yonng.  In  1726  appeared  his  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"  the  most  original  and  extraordinary 
of  all  his  productions,  and  that  by  which  be 
will  be  known  while  the  language  lasts.  Of 
these  wonderful  satires  on  human  nature  and 
society  Masson  observes:  "Schoolboys  who 
read  for  the  story  only,  read  Gulliver  with  de- 
light; and  our  literary  critics,  even  while 
watching  the  allegory  and  commenting  on  the 
philosophy,  break  down  in  laughter,  from  the 
sheer  grotesqueness  of  some  of  the  fancies,  or 
are  awed  into  pain  and  discomfort  by  the 
ghastly  significance  of  others."  In  1726  and 
1727  he  made  visits  to  England,  renewing  his 
intimacy  with  Pope,  Gay,  Bolingbroke,  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  others  of  his- early  friends;  but 
after  the  death  of  Stella  he  never  left  Ireland 
notwithstanding  he  was  strongly  urged  to  ex- 
change bis  deanery  for  a  living  of  less  value  and 
importance  in  Berkshire.  His  pride  revolted 
against  the  sacrifice  of  dignity  which  this  step 
would  involve,  and  he  clung  to  Ireland,  com- 
plaining bitterly  to  Bolingbroke  that  he  shonld 
be  compelled  to  die  there  "  in  a  rage,  like  a 
poisoned  rat  in  a  hole."  For  several  years  he 
wrote  with  vigor  and  increasing  bitterness  on 
Irish  affairs,  and  amused  himself  with  compos- 
ing verses,  the  humor  of  which  is  more  than 
equalled  by  the  fierceness  and  obscenity  of  the 
satire;  but  by  the  year  1736  his  health  became 
so  undermined  by  frequently  recurring  attacks 


of  dea&eas  and  vertigo,  to  which  he  had  been 
subject  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  as  to 
preclude  further  literary  labors.    His  infirmi- 
ties rapidly  increased  after  this,  and  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree  his  memory  and  intellect  de- 
cayed.   In  the  latter  part  of  1740  his  memonr 
almost  entirely  left  him,  and  frequent  fits  of 
passion  at  length  terminated  in  forions  limacy. 
This  subsided  in  1742,  and  he  passed  the  last  8 
years  of  his  life  in  a  condition  of  speechless 
torpor,  tenderly  cared  for  by  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
Whiteway,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of 
his  household.    His  brain  was  found  loaded 
with  water,  and  it  is  supposed  that  an  opera- 
tion, if  it  could  not  have  prolonged  life,  might 
have  restored  his  reason.    He  was  intmed  in 
the  cathedral,  amid  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  respect,  and  the  tablet  which 
marks  his  place  of  sepulture  bears  the  follow- 
ing characteristio  inscription  written  by  him- 
self: Mie  deporitum  ett  eorput  Jonathan  Sicifi, 
S.  T.  P.,  hvyMt  eeeleiuB  cathedralit  decani :  tiU 
ttna  indignatio  ulUriut  ear  laeeran  wqyiL 
Abi,  viator,  et  imitare,  tipoterii,  st/rmuvmfn 
wili  vindieem.     Obiit,  &o.    With  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  &te  he  had  bequeathed  the  hvikci 
his  property,  amounting  to  £10,000,  to  found  a 
hospitm  for  insane  persons. — In  person  Swift 
was  tall  and  well  made,  with  a  swarthy  com- 
plexion, and  a  cast  of  face  that  would  have 
been  heavy  but  for  the  expression  communicat- 
ed to  it  by  the  eyes,  which  Pope  describes  ss 
"  azure  as  the  heavens."     Under  the  influence 
of  anger  his  features  assumed  an  ansteri^ 
which  awed  and  frightened  most  persons.  His 
character,  seemingly  made  i^  of  paradoxes,  is 
still  an  enigma  to  many.     Econonucal  almost 
to  the  verge  of  parsimony,  he  reserved  a  third 
of  his  income  for  charities ;  brutal,  overbearing, 
and  coarse  in  his  manners,  he  was  constant^ 
performing  acts  of  kindness  in  private;  assnm- 
ing  in  the  treatment  of  religious  subjects  a 
levity  of  manner  which  subjected  him  to  the 
charge  of  irreverence,  he  was  at  heart  reverent 
and  pious;   indifferent  generally  upon  whom 
the  lash  of  his  satire  descended,  and  having 
hosts  of  bitter  enemies,  be  possessed  friends 
who  almost  idolized  him ;  honest  and  strught-. 
forward  in  his  intentions,  and  sincerely  hating 
cant,  he  "  bound  himself  to  a  lifelong  hypoc- 
risy ;"  and  despising  women  for  their  intelleo- 
tual  dependence  upon  man,  and  frequently  gross- 
ly insulting  them,  he  yet  loved  a  woman  with 
an  exolusiveness  and  earnestness  for  which  be 
has  never  perhaps  received  full  credit.    An  in- 
tense and  arrogant  desire  for  p>ower  and  notori- 
ety characterizes  every  prominent  action  of  his 
life.    "All  my  endeavors  from  a  boy  to  da- 
tinguish  myself,"  he  writes  to   Bolingbroke, 
"were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  for- 
tune, that  I  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  those 
who  have  an  opinion  of  my  parts — whether 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  no  great  matter ;"  and  it 
may  be  supposed,  after  this  hmmliating  con- 
fession, that  the  scruples  which  he  at  firrt  hon- 
estly entertained,  and  probably  never  reUn- 
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miished,  as  to  the  propriety  of  entering  the 
cnnrch  merely  for  support,  were  readily  si- 
lenced.   "  But  having  pnt  the  cassoiik  on," 
E*ys  Thackeray,  "it  poisoned  him;   he  was 
strangled  in  its  bands.    He  goes  through  life 
tearing  like  a  man  possessed  with  a  devil ;" 
and  to  the  conacionsness  of  the  false  part  he 
was  enacting  and  of  the  sordid  motive  which 
guided  his  Hterary  labors,  may  doubtless  be 
tacribed  much  of  the  suffering  of  the  man 
who  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  anniver- 
8817  of  his  birth  as  a  day  of  mourning,  and 
Thorn  Archbishop  King  once  called  "  the  most 
nnh^ipy  on  earth."    He  is  preSminently  the 
Briti^  satirist  of  his  age,  reflecting  in  all  his 
writings  what  Masson  ciJls  "  the  mad,  the  ob- 
icene,  the  ghastly,  the  all  but  infernal  and  yet 
infinitely  sorrowftil  humor"  of  Rabelais,  with 
I  genius  peculiarly  his  own.    Of  real  elevation 
or  gymps^y  with  what  is  beautiful  or  sublime 
he  teems  to  have  been  utterly  destitute,  and 
iis  poetry,  written  principally  in  the   octo- 
n-Ilabio  verso  cultivated  by  Prior  and  Gay, 
moo^h  remarkable  for  ease  and  felicity  of  ex- 
preeaon  and  rhyme,  as  also  for  its  peculiar  and 
Biimitable  humor,  is  frequently  coarse  and  in- 
decent beyond  that  of  any  other  writer  of  the 
time,  the  author  apparently  dwelling  with  a 
morbid  pleasure  upon  images  of  pure  physical 
£sgiiat  and  loathsomeness.    It  is  but  jast  how- 
ever to  add  that  his  grossness  is  always  repul- 
BTe,  not  seductive ;  and  that  the  most  oflTenaive 
pieces  were  written  at  a  period  of  his  life  when 
disease  and*  despair  had  begun  to  obsciire  his 
mental  fusulties. — Some  posthumous  works  of 
Swift  were  published  long  after  his  death,  in- 
dading  "  A  History  of  the  four  last  Years  of 
Qoeen  Anne;"  "Polite  Conversation,"  a  satire 
OD  the  ftivolities  of  fashionable  life ;  and  "  Di- 
rections for  Servants."    A  complete  edition 
of  his  writings  was  published  in  19  vols,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whose  biography  of  him  is  still 
tfie  standard  one.    That  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
"lives  of  the  Poets,"  reflects  too  closely  the 
£ilike  which  the  biographer  always  entertained 
tea  Swift.     There  is  also  a  copious  life  by 
thomas  Sheridan,  and  an  account  of  his  latter 
yeais  by  Dr.  Wilde  of  Dublin,  written  on  the 
oeeanon  of  the  remains  of  Swift  and  Stella 
bdng  exhnzned,   during  some  repairs  in  St. 
Psbnek's  cathedral,  in  1835.    The  character 
of  Swift  is  also  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and 
IB  some  respects  mmecessarily  severe  essay  by 
Thaekatay,  mdnded  in  his  "  British  Humorists." 
SWEET,  Joseph  Gaboiteb,  an  American  gen- 
m1  and  civil  and  military  engineer,  bom  in 
Xutocket,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1788.    In  1800  he 
■tend  the  army  as  a  cadet  at  Newport,  B.  I., 
■d  in  1802  became  the  first  graduate  of  the 
■Bitary  academy  at  West  Point.    He  was  then 
■ale  8d  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  corps  of  mili- 
tay  engineers,  and  in  1807,  having  attained 
As  ruk  of  capt^  of  engineers,  he  was  ap- 
liiBted  to  the  command  of  West  Point.    In 
1812  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  lieatenant- 
nbiiel,  and  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  Mt^or- 


Gen.  Finckney  in  the  Oarolinas,  and  the  same 
year  succeeded  Col.  Jonathan  Williams  in  the 
command  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  engineers,  with 
the  rank  of  coloneL    For   meritorious    ser- 
vices in  the  campaigns  of  1818  and  1814  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  in  defence  of  the 
city  and  harbor  of  New  York,  he  was  brevet- 
ted  as  brigadier-general,  and  honored  by  epe- 
cial  marks  of  distinction  from  the  city  au- 
thorities.   After  the  war  he  was  for  several 
years  successively  director,  superintendent,  and 
inspector  of  the  military  academy,  still  holding 
his  commission  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army 
until  1818,  when,  with  a  number  of  other  ofB- 
cers  of  the  corps,  be  left  the  service  on  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  president  of  a  distinguished 
French  officer.  Gen.  Bernard,  to  the  charge  of 
investigating  and  modifying  the  coast  defences. 
Gen,  Swift  was  afterward  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  New  York  for  9  years,  then  civil  engineer  of 
the  Bidtimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad,  and 
from  1839  to  1846,  under  appointment  trom 
President  Jackson,  superintendent  of  the  har- 
bor improvements  on  the  lakes,  removing  to 
Geneva,  N,  Y.,  where  he  has  since  resided.   Li 
the  winter  of  1880-'^!  he  constructed  the  rail- 
road from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  through  what  was  considered  an  un- 
fathomable Bwainp,  susceptible  of  neither  drain- 
ing nor  piling,    lliia,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first 
railroad  in  the  United  States  provided  with  an 
iron  T  rail.  It  was  constructed  of  massive  frames 
of  cypress  logs  obtained  in  dearing  the  way 
through  the  swamp,  and  hud  npon  a  filling  of  the 
tertiary  fossil  shells  from  the  mounds  composed 
of  these  materials  discovered  in  the  swamps. 
These  shells,  thus  brought  into  use,  were  af- 
terward applied,  by  the  advice  of  Gen.  Swift, 
to  the  construction  of  the  well  known  "  shell 
road  "  to  Lake  Pontchartroin,  and  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  streets  in  New  Orleans.  In  1888 
Gen.  Swift  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Harlem 
railroad  in  New  York.    In  1841  he  was  sent 
by  President  Harrison  on  an  embassy  of  peace 
to  the  governors  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia.    In  1861  and  1862,  with  his 
son  IfoBay  Swift,  O.E.,  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  recorded  his  observations  in  his 
diary,  a  work  kept  from  his  boyhood,  and  in 
which  is  a  complete  history  of  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  together  with   the 
^iography  of  President  Maouson   and  other 
eminent  public  men,  and  essays  upon  scientific 
and   literary  subjects.    He   has   conti-ibuted 
many  valuable  papers  to  scientific  journals  on 
the  exact  and  natural  sciences  and  their  prac- 
tical applications.    Of  his  sons  two  have  died 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  one  as  civil  en- 
gineer, from  exposure;  and  the  other,  a  dis- 
tinguished ofScer  of  the  IT.  S.  engineers,  died 
in  Mexico  daring  the  war.    Another  son,  Jona- 
than Williams,  an  ofBcer  in  the  TJ.  8.  naval 
service,  was  crippled  for  life  on  board  the  frig- 
ate Brandywine. 

SWIFT,  Zbpraniah,  an  American  judge, 
bom  in  Wareham,  Mass.,  in  Feb.  1769,  died  ia 
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Warren,  O.,  Oct  27, 1828.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1778,  and  established  himself 
in  the  practice  of  law  at  Windham,  Oonn. ;  was 
a  member  of  congress  from  1793  to  1796 ;  was 
secretary  of  the  mission  to  France  in  1800; 
and  is  1801  he  was  elected  a  jndge,  and  from 
1806  to  1819  was  chief  justice  of  the  state.  In 
1814  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  con- 
vention. He  published  a  "Digest  of  the'  Law 
of  Evidence,"  and  a  "  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Ex- 
change" (1810) ;  and  a  "  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
Oonneotiont"  (2  vola.,  1823), 
J  SWIMMING,  the  art  of  sustaining  the  body 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  moving  in  it, 
by  the  aid  of  the  hands  or  feet,  or  both  acting 
in  unison.  Althoogh  not  a  natural  faculty  of 
man,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  the 
art  of  swimming,  since  the  human  body,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  persons  remarkably  spare 
and  lean,  is  specifically  lighter  than  salt  water, 
and  hardly  perceptibly  heavier  than  f^h  wa- 
ter. As  to  methods,  the  frog  is  the  best  model. 
The  body  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  46°, 
the  breast  downward,  the  head  thrown  back, 
the  elbows  close  to  the  chest,  the  arms  flexed, 
the  palms  downward,  and  the  thumbs  brought 
together  near  the  chin,  the  knees  drawn  up 
but  spread  apart,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  di- 
rected outward  and  made  hollowing  by  the 
contraction  of  the  toes,  the  first  movement  is 
the  simnltaneons  one  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
former  with  the  palms  still  downward  describ- 
ing a  horizontal  curve  of  from  ^  to  ^  of  a  circle, 
while  the  latter  are  thrown  vigorously  back- 
ward and  outward,  so  that  the  inner  surface 
of  the  leg  and  thigh,  as  in  the  case  of  the  frog, 
shall  offer  its  resistance  to  the  water.  Swim- 
ming on  the  back  varies  very  slightly  from  this 
in  the  muscular  motions  required,  though  the 
position  of  the  swimmer  is  more  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  the  hands  need  not  play  so  impor- 
tant a  part ;  it  is  possible  to  swim  a  long  time 
with  the  use  of  the  feet  only,  but  not  so  long 
with  the  hands  alone,  in  case  of  the  loss  or 
paralysis  of  one  of  the  legs.  "  Treading  water," 
or  swimming  in  a  nearly  perpendicidar  posi- 
tion, by  a  moderate  motion  of  the  feet  and  a 
slow  spreading  of  the  hands,  is  a  method  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  good  swinmiers  as  a  re- 
lief from  the  other  modes.  In  order  to  float  on 
the  back,  the  swimmer  turns  himself,  and  suf-' 
fers  the  back  of  the  head  to  be  submerged,  the 
mouth  and  nose  only  being  above  water;  thS 
hands  are  extended,  and  the  legs  partially 
flexed,  and  spread  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
possible  floating  surface.  In  a  calm  sea,  a  per- 
son may  thus  lie  on  the  surface  for  hours,  with- 
out danger  of  drowning. — Various  plans  have 
been  suggested  to  communicate  conndence  and 
self-possession  to  the  learner.  Oorks,  swimming 
bladders,  and  life  preservers  of  tin,  India  rubber, 
teo.,  have  been  used  extensively.  Dr.  Franklin's 
and  Gen.  Pfoel's  methods  are  perhaps  the  best, 
the  one  to  inspire  confidence,  and  the  other  to 
acquire,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  safety,  the 
mnscalar  movements  in  their  regular  order  and 


sequence.    Franklin's  directions  were,  that  the 
learner  should  take  with  him  an  egg  or  large 
white  pebble,  and,  wading  out  tiU  the  water 
was  full  breast  high,  fiioe  about,  and  toas  the 
egg  or  pebble  into  the  water  between  himself 
and  the  shore,  yet  where  it  is  so  deep  that  be 
can  only  reach  it  by  diving,  and  then  plunge 
after  it ;  in  so  doing  he  will  find  himself  buoyed 
up  by  the  water,  and  learn,  in  strog^ing  to 
reach  it,  that  it  is  easier  for  me  human  body  to 
swim  than  to  sink.    By  Gen.  Pfael's  method 
a  swimming  girdle  of  hemp,  about  8  inches 
wide,  was  passed  loosely  around  the  chest,  jnst 
under  the  arms,  and  to  the  back  of  this  a  ring 
was  attached  in  which  was  tied  a  rope  6  or  8 
&thomB  in  length  which  oould  be  fastened  at 
will  to  a  pole  8  feet  long.    The  swimming  bath 
or  place  was  to  have  about  8  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  a  rail  4  feet  in  height  above  the 
water  protected  the  platform.  From  this  rail  the 
learner  was  required  to  leap,  the  teacher  hold- 
ing the  rope  firmly ;  when  in  the  water,  being 
sustained  by  the  rope,  now  attached  to  the  pole, 
the  legs  and  arms  stretched  out  and  held  firmly 
together,  the  chin  touching  the  water,  he  was 
directed  to  assume  the  position  above  described 
at  the  call  of  the  teacher, "  One"  being  the  signal 
for  placing  the  legs  in  position,  "  Two"  for  the 
extension  of  the  legs  at  the  widest  possible  an- 
gle, the  toes  being  still  contracted  and  kept  out- 
wards, and  "Three"  for  the  return  to  the  origi- 
nal position.  The  learner  was  exercised  in  these 
positions  till  he  could  perform  them  promptly 
and  rapidly,  and  was  then  trained  in.the  motions 
of  the  bands  and  arms,  and  subsequently  in  the 
union  of  the  two ;  he  was  next  allowed  to  swim, 
feeling  less  and  less  the  support  of  the  rope, 
till  it  oould  be  cast  loose  with  safety.    In  most 
cases  a  training  of  one  or  two  lessons  daily  for 
2  or  S  weeks  suffices  to  enable  the  learner  to 
swim  for  a  half  hour  without  much  fatigue, 
and  practice  is  then  only  necessary  to  perfect 
him. — ^In  leaping  or  diving  the  swimmer  most 
keep  the  muscles  firm  and  the  limbs  straight 
and  stiff,  as  to  strike  the  water  first  with  die 
abdomen,  nde,  or  back  may  be  attended  with 
serious  consequences.    In  attempting  to  save  a 
person  from  drowning,  the  swimmer  shoTild 
not  allow  the  drowning  person  to  seize  one  of 
his  limbs,  or  to  clasp  him  in  his  arms,  as  he  will 
not  only  be  unable  to  save  him,  but  will  him- 
self inevitably  be  drowned ;  he  should  approach 
him  from  behind,  and  if  he  sinks  pull  him  op 
by  his  hair,  or  raise  him  by  placing  the  hanoB 
under  the  arm  pits ;  if  he  is  an  exhausted  swnn- 
mer,  he  may  be  supported  by  placing  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  swimmer  who  wonid 
save  him. — ^An  illustrated  treatise  on  swimming 
with  full  directions  for  learners,  may  be  found 
in  Walker's  "Manly  Exercises"  (11th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, I860). 

SWINE.    See  Hoo. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  8.  E.  oo.  of  Indiana,  bor- 
dering on  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  220  sq.  m. ;  pop^  in 
1860, 12,698.    The  surface  is  undulating  and 
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tk«  mmI  fertile.  The  prodaotion*  in  18B0  vere 
401,884  bnsfaela  of  Indian  eorn,  78,169  of  vheat, 
41,466  of  oats,  and  9,769  tons  of  fisy.  There 
were  8  grist  nulla,  12  saw  mills,  4  tumeries,  27 
thorehes,  and  3,641  pupils  attending  publio 
■ehools.  It  was  settled  by  Swiss  in  1802. 
O^jital,  Vevay. 

SWITZEBLAND  (Lat  SOeetia ;  Ger, 
&faw»;  Ft.  La  Suiue),  a  federal  repnblio  of 
eentnl  Europe,  sitoated  between  lat.  46°  60' 
iDd  47'  60'  N.,  and  long.  6°  and  10°  36'  E.  It 
ii  bounded  K.  and  £.  by  Germany,  S.  by  Italy, 


and  W.  by  France,  and  neitfly  the  entire  boon* 
dary  line  is  formed  by  riverB  (the  Rhine  and 
Doubs),  lakes  (of  Oonstanoe  and  Genera),  and 
moDntains  (the  Alps  and  Jura).  In  its  greatest 
length,  )vhich  is  near  the  parallel  of  46°  86' 
!N.,  it  measures  216  m. ;  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
a  little  W.  of  the  meridian  of  9°  £.,  140  m. 
In  1862  Switzerland  consisted  of  22  cantons, 
or,  as  8  cantons,  Unterwalden,  Appenzell,  and 
Basel,  are  divided  into  2  independent  half  can- 
tons each,  of  26  states,  the  area  and  population 
of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


AxM,  ■!.  n.  Pop.  is  I8M.  Pop.  la  18(0. 
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Zurich. 

Bern. 
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Altort 

SchwTta. 

Samen. 

Btani. 

Olinn. 

Freybnii^ 

Solaiuo. 

BueL 

LieBthaL 
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Herlaan  and  Tnicen  {ittmalUtf). 

AppenzfiU. 

St.  Oall. 

CbuT  or  Coln^ 

Aima. 

Fruienfeld. 

Lnguio. 

Laaaimne. 

Slon  or  Slttoi. 

NeufchlteL 

Oeneva, 


The  (tatement  of  the  area  of  the  several  can- 
tou  rests  on.  the  trigonometrical  oalonlations 
TVMntly  made  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Dn- 
fimr;  bat  that  of  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Uri, 
Lnoeme,  and  Unterwalden  ia  based  npon  an 
■pprozimatiTe  estimate.  The  population  has 
iaerasfled  since  1816  about  60  per  cent.,  more 
ilovly  than  that  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britahi,  but  in  a  larger  ratio  than  that  of  France. 
Genera,  Basel,  and  Nenfchitel  have  increased 
mtrly  100  per  cent. ;  Lnceme  and  Bern  more 
thm  60;  Zarich  nearly  60;  while  Uri,  Appen- 
■eiU,  Unterwalden,  and  Sohaffhansen  have  re- 
■abed  nearly  stationary.  Since  1860  Lnceme, 
Obwalden,  Solenre,  and  Aargan  show  a  small 
deereue.  In  1660  there  were  98  towns,  63 
btmlets,  and  6,800  villages.  The  population 
of  the  towns  was  492,600;  the  largest  are  Ge- 
neva, Bern,  Baael,  and  Zurich.  The  difference 
of  laogoage  still  existing  points  to  the  differ- 
owe  of  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
flantons.  The  N.,  N.  E.,  and  central  cantons 
^e«k  a  Germsn  dialect ;  the  French  prevails 
ia  tiM  eantons  of  Yaud,  Geneva,  and  Nenfoh&- 
td,  ud  in  a  part  of  the  cantons  of  Yalais, 
Frsybnrg,  and  Bern ;  the  Italian  in  the  canton 
of  Tleino  and  in  a  part  of  Grisons ;  and  the 
BemtDsh,  a  cormptod  dialect  of  the  Latin, 
»Ueh  has  b«en  supposed  to  come  near  the 
etDoqnial  dialect  alleged  to  have  been  in  use 
■nng  the  Romans,  in  a  part  of  Grisons.  The 
popofitimi  peaking  these  4  languages  is  esti- 
TOl.  XT. — 16 


mated  by  Kolb  {Handimch  dtr  wrgleiehsnden 
8tatutik,  1860)  as  follows:  German,  1,750,000; 
French,  660,000;  Italian,  180,000;  Romansh, 
46,000. — Switzerland  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable countries  of  the  globe  for  its  magni- 
ficent and  pictaresque  scenery.  It  is  the  moat 
monntaiaons  district  of  Europe,  and,  with  the 
Tyrol  and  Savoy,  the  most  elevated.  Even  the 
moat  level  part  ia.  the  N.  presents  mountains 
rising  upward  of  2,000  feet.  It  is  covered 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Alps,  of 
which  the  8  following  groups,,  with  their  vari- 
ous ofishoots,  belong  properly  to  Switzerland : 
1,  the  Helvetian  or  Lepontine  Alps,  which,  com- 
mencing near  Monte  Bosa,  run  through  Yalais 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhtoe,  by  St.  Gothard, 
to  the  Moschelhom  and  the  Bemhardino  in 
the  Grisons,  and  separate  Switzerland  from 
Lombardy;  2,  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  which  run 
from  the  Bernhardino  through  the  whole  of 
the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol,  and  southward  to 
Monte  Pelegrino ;  3,  the  Pennine  Alps,  which 
border  upon  Yalais,  and  separate  that  eanton 
from  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  As  to  their  height 
tiie  Alps  are  generally  divided  into  the  Eigh 
Alps,  rising  from  8,000  to  16,000  feet  above  l£e 
level  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  peq>etual 
snow  and  ice ;  the  Middle  Alps,  beguming  at 
about  6,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising  to 
Hie  line  of  perpetual  congelation ;  and  the  Low 
Alps,  commencing  with  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet.    The  prindp^  Alpine  summits  are 
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Monte  Rosa  in  YalaiB,  15,160  feet;  the  Mntter- 
horn  in  Valaia,  14,784;  the  Finsteraarhorn  in 
Bern,  14,106;  the  peak  of  the  Foroa,  Mt  St. 
Gothard,  14,087 ;  the  Jung^au  in  Bern,  13,718 ; 
the  Mdnohhom  in  Bern,  18,498 ;  the  Schreck- 
hom  in  Bern,  18,886 ;  and  the  Eiger  in  Bern, 
18,07S.  Beside  these,  there  are  4  gnmmitB 
ranging  from  18,000  to  12,000 ;  8  from  12,000 
to  11,000;  9  from  11,000  to  10,000;  and  19 
from  10,000  to  6,400.  To  the  west  of  the  Alps, 
along  -the  boundaries  of  France,  runs  a  ridge 
of  the  Jora  mountains  lower  than  the  Alps, 
but  presenting  many  picturesque  points  of 
fioenery  and  beautiful  valleys.  The  Jura  is 
united  with  the  Alps  by  the  Jorat,  which  runs 
through  the  canton  of  Yaud.  The  glaciers  of 
Switzerland  are  the  reservoirs  which  feed  some 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  western  Europe.  The 
Bhine  and  Bhdne  rise  in  Switzerland.  The 
former  has  its  8  sources,  the  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Further  Rhine,  in  the  Rhastian  Alps,  and 
pursues  in  Switzerland  or  on  its  £.  and  N. 
twrders  a  coarse  of  above  200  m.  Among  its 
affluents  is  the  Aar,  which  rises  in  the  S.  E, 
mountains  of  Bern,  receives  the  Simmen,  Saane, 
Emmen,  Reuss,  and  Limmat,  and  carries  to  the 
Rhine  the  waters  of  14  oantons.  The  Rh6ne, 
which  rises  in  a  glacier  of  the  Furca,  receives 
the  Visp,  Borgne,  and  Dranse,  and  after  quit- 
ting the  canton  of  Greneva  becomes  a  French 
river.  The  Ticino  flows  through  the  oanton  to 
which  it  has  given  its  name,  and  passes  through 
Lago  Maggiore  into  Italy ;  and  the  Inn  waters 
a  part  of  the  canton  of  Grisons.  Switzerland 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  lakes,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  lake  of  Gkne- 
ra,  the  ancient  Lemanus,  and  those  of  Oon- 
stanoe,  N'eufch&tel,  Bienne,  Lucerne,  Zarioh, 
Zug,  and  Sarneu ;  and  S.  of  the  Alps  die  lake  of 
Lugano  and  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Most  of  these 
lakes  are  traversed  by  steamboats. — ^The  more 
marked  geological  features  of  Switzerland  have 
been  noticed  in  the  articles  Alps  and  Juba.  ; 
and  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  former  moun- 
tains, which  have  been  most  carefully  studied, 
and  which  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  dy- 
namics of  geology,  have  been  specially  treated 
in  the  article  Glaoibb.  No  country  possesses 
greater  interest  for  geologists  than  Switzerland, 
whose  formations  are  exhibited  upon  the  grand- 
est scale,  and  reveal  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner the  metamorphism  to  which  rooks  are 
subject,  converting  strata  of  comparatively  re- 
cent formation  into  schistose  and  crystalline 
rocks ;  but  its  mineral  resources  are  of  no  great 
importance.  Its  iron  mines  produce  from 
10,000  to  16,000  tons  annually ;  its  lead  mines 
600  tons ;  and  its  copper  mines  about  260  tons. 
Anthracite  of  inferior  quality  is  found  in  sevr 
end  places,  as  Outre-Rh6ne,  Salvaut,  and  Is^- 
rable,  in  Yalais,  &c.    The  salt  mines  near  Basel 

S'eld  about  11,000  tons  annually,  and  those  at 
ex  (Yaud)  2,000  tons.  Gypsom  is  found  with 
the  salt.  The  other  minerid  products  are  of 
little  importance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mineral  springs,  of  which  there  are  a  large 


namb«r,  and  among  them  many  famous  as  wa- 
tering places.  The  most  celebrated  are  Leuk 
(Yalais),  St.^Maurice  in  the  valley  of  Engadin 
(Grisons),  Pfeffers  (St.  Gall),  Baden  (Aargau), 
and  Schinznach  (Aargau). — ^To  the  tourist 
Switzerland  presents  a  great  abundance  of  nat- 
ural curiosities.  There  are  many  points  of  view 
whence  the  semi-oircnlar  array  of  Alpine  peaks, 
presented  at  once  to  the  eye,  extends  for  more 
than  120  m.,  and  comprises  between  200  and 
800  distinct  summits,  capped  with  snow,  or 
bristling  with  bare  rocks.  Of  the  heights  com- 
manding such  Alpine  panoramas  the  Righi  is 
probably  the  finest,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  accessible ;  some  give  preference  to  the 
Faulhom,  from  its  proximity  to  the  great  chain, 
and  the  High  Alps  rising  close  at  hand  are  seen 
from  it  to  great  advantage.  For  a  near  view 
of  Alpine  scenery,  amid  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  the  spots  which  afford  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  grandest  and  most  sublime  objects 
are  the  valleys  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  tiioae 
which  descend  from  the  Monte  Rosa,  especially 
the  valleys  of  Zermatt  in  Yalais  and  Maca- 
gnaga  in  Piedmont,  and  those  around  the  base 
of  Mont  Blanc,  including  Ohamonni  in  Savoy. 
In  these  districts,  the  glaciers,  the  most  charao- 
teristic  feature  of  the  country,  are  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Switzerland  has  numer- 
ous waterfalls.  The  &11  of  the  Rhine  deserves 
the  first  rank  from  the  volume  of  water ;  bot 
it  is  rather  a  cataract  than  a  cascade,  as  it 
wants  height  Other  celebrated  &lls  are :  the 
fall  of  the  Aar,  at  Handeck,  Bern ;  the  Staub- 
bach  or  Dnst  fall,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland; 
the  Giesbach,  on  the  lake  of  Brienz ;  the  fall 
of  the  Sallenche,  near  Martigny,  Yalais,  some- 
times called  Pissevaohe;  Reichenbaoh  falls 
near  Meyringen ;  the  £aU  of  Pianazzo  on  the 
SplQgen,  Grisons;  and  the  Tourtemagne  fidl, 
near  the  Simplon  road,  in  Yalais.  The  prin<d- 
pal  and  most  interesting  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
passes  are  the  Simplon,  ^e  St.  Grothard,  the 
Spltlgen,  and  the  Bemardin,  both  as  regards 
their  scenery  and  the  magnificent  and  skilfully 
constructed  carriage  roads  which  have  been 
made  over  them.  Of  passes  not  traversed  by 
carriage  roads,  the  most  striking  in  point  of 
scenery  are  those  of  the  Monte  Moro  and  Oer- 
vin  under  Monte  Rosa,  between  the  Yalais  and 
Piedmont ;  the  T6te  Noire  and  Ool  de  Balme, 
leading  to  Ohamonni ;  the  Grimsel,  Furoa,  and 
Gries,  branching  off  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhdne ;  the  Gemmi,  between  Bern  and 
Yalais,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  passes; 
and  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  chiefly  visited  oa 
account  of  its  celebrated  hotpiee.  Of  the  Al- 
pine defiles  no  other  approaches  the  ravine  fd 
the  Yia  Mala,  on  the  Upper  Rhlae  in  Grisons, 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  terrific  scenes 
anywhere  among  the  Alps.  The  gorge  of  the 
SchdUenen  on  the  St.  Gothard,  that  of  Gk>ndo 
on  the  Simplon,  and  that  extraordinary  glen 
in  whose  depths  the  baths  of  Pfeffers  are  sank, 
also  deserve  mention.  The  Bam  de»  Vaeltm 
(G«r.  KuhreihmL)  are  a  class  of  melodies  pre- 
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Tiling  among  and  peculiar  to  tto  Alpine  val- 
leys.  Almoet  every-  "valley  has  an  air  of  its 
own,  but  the  original  air  is  wid  to  be  that  of 
Appenzell. — The  climate  is  more  severe  than 
i^ht  be  expected  ftom  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Switzerland.  On  the  highest  summits 
snov  and  ice  are  perpetaal.  In  the  lower 
mountains  and  on  the  table  land  snow  faUa 
in  greater  abundance  than  in  other  countries 
of  die  same  latitude  in  Europe.  In  Valais  the 
fig  and  grape  ripen  at  the  foot  of  ioe-clad  moun- 
tuns,  while  near  their  summits  the  rhododen- 
dron and  the  lichen  grow  at  the  limit  of  the 
anew  line.  The  canton  of  Tioino  has  the  climate 
of  Italy,  yet  the  weather  is  more  changeable. 
Switzwland  is  on  the  whole  a  very  healthy 
eoontry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  in 
ivampy  or  very  narrow  and  deep  valleys.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  country  of  the  Jura  suf- 
fered mnch  fi-om  earthquakes,  which  have  en- 
tirely ceased  for  several  centuries;  but  floods, 
avalanches,  and  snow  storms  still  threaten  the 
inhabitants  with  fireqnent  dangers.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  surface  consists  of  lakes  and  other 
waters,  glaciers,  naked  rocks,  and  other  unin- 
habitable heights.  Some  districts  are  very 
frnitfal,  yet  the  grain  raised  is  not  safiScient  for 
the  supply  of  the  population.  The  vine  is  cul- 
tivated on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Bhine,  RhAne,  Renss,  lammat, 
and  Thar  (an  affluent  of  the  Rhine),  and  in 
some  places  ripens  at  2,100  feet  above  the  sea. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  grown.  Irri- 
gation is  judiciously  managed,  and  in  general 
agricaltnre  is  making  progress.  The  forests 
cover  aboat  17  per  cent,  of  the  soil,  and  al- 
tiiongh  their  cultivation  is  yet  imperfect,  the 
prodnction  of  timber  exceeds  the  home  con- 
■omption.  Fishing  still  yields  conriderable 
prodaoe,  but  hunting  is  no  longer  practised  to 
the  same  extent  as  formerly ;  me  chamois  has 
become  rare,  and  the  ibex  is  no  more  found. 
Switzerland  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  ex- 
edlent  pastures ;  the  finest  breeds  of  cattle  are 
Aose  of  the  Simmenthal  (Bern),  Gessenay, 
Oniydre  (Freyburg),  Zug,  and'Schwytz.  There 
are  about  900,000  homed  cattie,  about  one 
fourth  of  which  are  milch  cows,  105,000  hor- 
ses, 469,000  sheep,  847,000  goats,  and  818,000 
swine.  The  sheep  and  swine  do  not  supply 
the  home  demand.  The  best  cheese  is  maae  in 
tite  Emmenthal,  Saanenthal,  and  Simmenthal, 
in  Groydre  and  Urseren  (Uri),  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Emmen,  Saane,  and  Simmen. — East- 
en  Switzerland  has  been  for  more  than  160 
years  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactories.  To 
•  smaller  degree  manufacturing  industry  pros- 
pers in  the  W .  and  N.  cantons.  The  chief  seats 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  are  Appenzell  and 
St.  Gall ;  ailks  are  woven  in  Zurich  and  Basel, 
and  linens  at  Bern.  Of  great  importance  is 
die  mannfsctnre  of  watches  in  the  W.  cantons, 
•nd  they  constitute  an  important  article  of 
export. — ^The  commerce  of  Switzerland  stands 
in  Curproportion  to  its  well  developed  indus- 
^tiy.    The  valoe  of  the  foreign  trade  in  186fi 


was  set  down  at  $90,000,000,  and  of  the  do- 
mestic trMe  at  $186,000,000.  It  increased 
rapidly  untU  1868,  since  which  it  has  decreased 
somewhat,  though  not  probably  below  the 
value  in  1866.  Most  of  me  duties  being  spe- 
cific, it  is  easier  to  state  tiie  quantity  of  the 
articles  imported  or  exported  than  their  values. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  quantity  ol  bread- 
stuffs  and  coal  imported  into  Switzerland  gives 
ample  proof  of  the  development  of  its  industry 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  population.  ^  1865 
there  were  imported  only  480,605  cwt.  of  fcoal, 
but  in  1860  no  less  than  2,270,976  cwt.  Qf 
breadstaffs  (grain,  fiour,  rice)  the  importation 
increased  from  2,842,191  cwt.  in  1850  to  8,717,- 
770  cwt  in  1860 ;  of  potatoes,  from  81,870  cwt 
in  1868  to  877,826  cwt  in  1860.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  quantities  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  and  export  during  the 
years  1869  and  1860: 

Isposn, 


AtllelM. 

ISM.— Cwt. 

IMS.— Cwt. 

Breadatuft..; 

8,706,070 

104,840 

1,661,806 

854,404 

6,056 

44,686 

78,080 

S7348 

68,884 

»8,488 

110,678 

48,880 

141,869 

8(8,689 

88,884 

100,141 

88,806 

786,804 

819,855 

8,n7,770 

877,886 

1,870,975 

888,041 

7,474 

88,988 

88,840 

84,785 

55,816 

849,878 

187,889 

84,768 

180,060 

868,868 

86,989 

106,187 

48^18 

675,407 

806,861 

PotatoM 

Haw  cotton 

Cotton  0ood8 

DIstllM  Uqnon 

Butter  tad  urd 

Chicory 

Pig  and  riiMt  Iron,  irlre,*& 

Cast  iron,  ttcel,  and  hardware.. . . 

CoSce 

Bait 

8Uk,  raw  and  floes 

Worsted  and  woollen  goods 

Wine 

Expoin. 


Aitldn.  . 


Cotton  7am  and  twist 

Cotton  goods 

Baw  cotton 

Iron,steol,  and  hudwaie 

BreadstuAand  peas 

Wooden  ware  and  ftimltaie 

Cheese 

Machines  and  parts  of  machlneiy 

Bilk  and  mixed  silk  goods 

Raw  and  floes  sUk 

Watches 

Ahalnthe 

Btrsw  goods 

Worsted  and  woollen  goods 


ISM.— Cwk     MM.— Owt. 


81,618 

147,688 

15,no 

19.6*6 

87,581 

9,867 

140,898 

58,987 

88,188 

9,867 

8,188 

8,889 

8,66« 

8,814 


86,962 

165,991 

16,114 

81,981 

88,818 

11,481 

146,788 

48,480 

88,784 

10,768 

I,T90 

9,047 

4,888 

8J76 


The  total  revenue  from  onstoms  in  1869  was 
$1,480,821,  and  in  1860  $1,668,186,  of  which 
sum  the  cnrrent  expenses  of  the  customs  depart- 
ment take  11  per  cent,  and  $600,000  is  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  cantons  to  indemnify 
them  for  their  former  customs  revenues,  leaving 
about  $800,000  to  the  federal  treasury.— The 
aggregate  length  of  all  chartered  railroad  lines, 
Jan.  1, 1860,  was  868  leagues.  Of  these  there 
were  in  operation  197  leagues,  in  course  of 
construction  62,  not  yet  commenced  99.  The 
most  important  lines  are:  united  Swiss  rail- 
road, 66  leagues;  central  railroad,  64;  north- 
east, 87;  western,  87;  eastern  and  western, 
86 ;  Italian,  88 ;  Lukmanier,  26 ;  Freyburg  and 
Lausanne,  17  leagues.    The  aggregate  length 
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of  el«otrio  telegraph,  Jan.  1,  1861,  vae  601 
leagues,  the  nnmber  of  Btations  14fi,  and  the 
total  nnmber  of  telegrams,  not  inclnding  those 
passing  throagh  Swiss  territory  from  foreign 
oonntries,  was  269,849  in  1869  and  276,968  in 
1860.  The  revenue  was  $117,728  in  the  former 
jear,  and  $97,667  in  the  latter;  the  expend!- 
tore  $100,998  in  1869,  and  $87,971  in  I860.— 
Switzerland  has  3  nniversitiee,  at  Basel,  Bern, 
and  Zurich,  the  2  latter  of  which  were  foanded 
in  the  present  oentnry  after  Giennan  models. 
There  are  also  2  academies,  at  Geneva  and 
Lausanne,  at  which  theology,  law,  and  philoso- 
phy are  tanght ;  and  8  lyeeums,  at  Sion,  £in- 
siedeln,  Schaffhansen,  Lugano,  Ghur,  Lucerne, 
Freybnrg,  and  Soleure,  each  having  faculties 
of  tiieology  and  philosophy,  and  some  also  of 
law.  All  the  nniversities  and  academies  are 
Protestant,  and  all  the  lycenms  except  that  at 
Schaffhansen  are  Roman  Oatholic  institutions. 
There  are  gymnasia  and  cantonal  schools  in. 
nearly  every  canton.  The  new  federal  consti- 
tution of  1848  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  federal  university  (the  8  above  mentioned 
being  cantonal  institutions),  and  a  committee 
appointed  for  drafting  a  plan  submitted  its  re- 
port in  1861  to  the  federal  diet ;  but  the  oon- 
flicting  claims  of  several  cantons  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  university,  and  of  the  Reformed 
and  Roman  Oatholic  churches  as  to  its  organi- 
zation, have  hitherto  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  A  federtu  polytechnic  shool  was, 
however,  fonnded  in  1864  at  ZQrich,  and  soon 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  celeb- 
rity. The  number  of  public  schools  amounts  to 
about  5,600,  educating  upward  of  860,000  pu- 
pils. The  expenses  of  public  instruction  are 
partly  paid  by  the  communities  (about  4,600,000 
francs),  partly  by  special  school  fimds,  and  partly 
by  appropriations  of  the  cantonal  governments 
(about  900,000  francs).  Many  private  educa- 
tional institutions  have  gained  a  world-wide 
celebrity  since  the  days  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fel- 
lenberg,  who  conducted  establishments  of  this 
kind  at  Yverdun  (Vand)  and  Hofwyl  (Bern). 
A  mcgority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants, 
but  tae  Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous 
in  11  cantons  and  one  half  canton,  viz. :  Lu- 
cerne, Uri,  Sohwytz,  TJnterwalden,  Zug,  Frey- 
burg,  Valais,  Soleure,  Ticino,  St.  Gall,  and 
Geneva,  and  Appenzdl  Inner  Rhodes.  They 
have  6  bishops,  viz. :  of  Basel  (residing  at 
Sblenre),  Ohur,  St.  G^,  Lausanne  (residing  in 
Preyburg),  and  Sion.  The  whole  of  the  can- 
ton of  Ticino  and  a  few  congregations  in  Gri- 
gons  were  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Milan  and  the  bishop  of  Oomo 
in  Lombardy ;  bnt  the  government  of  Ticino  as 
well  as  the  federal  government  have  protested 
against  the  continuance  of  this  relation,  and 
demanded  of  the  pope  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Swiss  bishopric  in  that  canton.  The  Je- 
suits and  Redemptorists  are  by  an  express  pro- 
vision of  the  federal  constitution  excluded  from 
Switzerland,  and  the  number  of  the  convents 
of  Other  reUgious  orders  has  been  somewhat 


rednoed  darihg  the  present  oentory,  yet  it  stiH 
amounts  to  over  100.  The  Protestants  belong 
mostly  to  the  Reformed  church,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  state  church  in  all  the  cantons  ex- 
cept Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Dnterwalden,  Zng, 
Freybnrg,  Soleure,  Valais,  and  Ticino,  which 
have  bnt  an  insignificant  Protestant  popula- 
tion. Since  1857  deputies  of  the  Reformed 
cantonal  ohurohes  meet  annually  in  a  Helvetic 
conference.  Faculties  of  Protestant  theology 
are  connected  with  the  universities  of  Bern, 
Zarioh,  and  Basel,  and  there  are  also  several 
theological  schools  in  French  Switzerland. 
Basel  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  missionary  and 
Bible  society  of  oontinental  Europe,  while  the 
religious  societies  of  French  Switzerland  have 
their  centre  in  Geneva.  Free  chnrches  (Pres- 
byterian or  Independent)  have  been  formed 
during  the  present  century  by  secession  from 
the  state  churches,  and  are  especially  nnmei^ 
ous  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva  and  Vand,  in  each 
of  which  they  have  also  a  theological  sehooL 
The  Methodists  and  Bu>tist8  have  congregations 
in  several  cantons,  and  the  former  also  a  book 
concern  at  Zarich.  In  1860  the  number  of 
Jews,  who  live  mostly  in  a  few  conununitaes  of 
the  canton  of  Aargan,  was  about  800.  The  nnm- 
ber of  periodicals  published  in  Switzerland  at 
the  close  of  1860  was  precisely  800,  of  whioh 
9  were  published  daily,  28  6  times  a  week,  20 
8  times  a  week,  66  semi-weekly,  117  weekly, 
21  twice  a  month,  and  the  remainder  monthly. 
The  total  nnmber  was  increased  in  1861  to  318i, 
of  which  210  were  in  German,  78  in  French,  0 
in  Italian,  and  8  in  Romansh.  The  proportion 
of  periodicals  to  the  population  is  1  to  7,976, 
while  in  France  it  is  only  1  to  26,400.  In  7 
years,  fhnn  1863  to  1860,  Uie  wgregate  nnmber 
of  copies  of  periodicals  issued  in  Switserlaod 
increased  ttom  9,484,000  to  16,600,000. — ^The 
present  federal  constitution  of  Switzerland, 
which  superseded  the  federal  contract  of  Aug. 
7, 1816,  and  changed  the  federal  union  of  states 
into  a  federal  republic,  was  promulgated  Sept. 
12,  1846.  It  provides  that  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  whitfh  are  not  expressly  transferred 
to  the  confederacy  ore  exercised  by  the  26  can- 
tons and  half  cantons.  Among  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  federal  government  are  the  ri(^ts  of 
declaring  war,  of  concluding  peace  or  treaties, 
and  of  sending  diplomatic  representatives.  The 
formation  of  separate  allianoes  between  the  can- 
tons, without  special  permission,  is  prohibited. 
The  constitution  of  every  canton  is  guaranteed, 
if  it  is  republican  in  form,  if  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  people,  and  if  it  can  be  revised  on  the  de- 
mand of  a  majority  of  the  citizens.  All  Swiss 
are  equal  before  the  law,  and  the  former  relation 
of  subjects  as  well  as  all  privileges  of  plaoe  or 
birth  are  abolished.  All  Swiss  who  are  CQiriB- 
tians  have  the  right  of  settling  in  any  canton, 
and  of  acquiring  foil  civil  rights.  All  recognized 
Christian  denominations  etgoy  liberty  of  reli- 
gions worship.  Liberty  of  the  press,  of  peti- 
tion, and  of  sssooiation  is  guaranteed;  bnt  the 
Jesuits  and  all  religious  orders  and  asso<uatu>ns 
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wUdi  are  afBliated  to  them  are  proUbhed. 
The  eonfederaoy  has  the  right  of  sending  away 
dangerooa  foreignera.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  the  federal  anembly,  which  consists 
ot  a  national  ooooeil  (Jfationalrath)  and  a  coun- 
cil of  states  (StSnderath).  The  national  council 
flonsista  of  deputies  of  the  people,  in  the  ratio 
of  about  1  for  every  20,000  persons,  so  that 
every  canton  and  every  independent  half  can- 
ton poeseaseB  the.  right  of  dectiiig  at  least  1 
eonncillor.  The  electoral  law  of  Deo.  1860, 
divided  Switzerland  into  48  electoral  districts, 
irtiidi  elect  130  delegates.  The  national  coun- 
cil is  elected  for  the  term  of  8  years,  and  every 
eitizeD  -who  is  20  years  of  age  has  the  right  of 
voting  and  is  eligible.  Naturalized  citizens 
Biay  be  elected  after  having  been  citizens  for  6 
years.  The  national  council  elects  for  every 
legnlar  and  every  extraordinary  session  a  prem- 
dcnt  and  vice-prerident,  the  former  of  whom 
is  not  eligible  during  the  next  following  regu- 
lar session.  The  council  of  states  has  44  mem- 
bers, 2  for  every  canton  and  1  for  every  half 
eanton.  The  members  of  the  national  eooncil 
•re  paid,  out  of  the  federal  treasury,  those  of 
ths  council  of  states  by  the  cantons.  The  ex- 
eeutive  power  is  exercised  by  a  federal  council, 
eonsisting  of  7  members,  who  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  8  years  by  the  federal  assemUy  (the 
national  council  and  the  council  of  states  in 
joint  seesion).  They  divide  among  themselves 
the  7  dcHiertments  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  post 
and  ediflces,  of  justice  and  police,  of  finance,- of 
war,  at  the  interior,  and  of  commerce  and  du- 
ties, each  naember  taking  one  department  and 
being  at  the  same  time  the  substitute  in  a  second 
department.  The  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  cooncO  are  chosen  for  one  year  only. 
The  federal  court,  which  is  also  chosen  by  the 
federal  aaaemUy  for  a  term  of  8  years,  consists 
of  11  members.  Bern  is  the  federal  capitaL 
"Hie  8  national  languages  are  Grerman,  French, 
and  Italian.  The  constitution  may  at  any  time 
andergo  a  revinon  in  tiie  regular  way  of  legis- 
lation ;  if  the  two  councils  disagree,  or  if  60,- 
000  citizens  demand  it,  the  question  of  a  revi- 
sion has  to  be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
peo{rfe.  The  revised  constitution,  in  order  to 
become  efiisctive,  must  be  adopted  by  a  m^ori- 
ty  of  all  citizens  of  Switzerland  as  well  as  by  a 
m^ority  of  the  cantons.  The  cantonal  ccHisti- 
tntions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1. 
Pure  democracies,  in  which  the  rights  of  sover- 
tmify  are  exercised  by  a  general  assembly  of 
aO  dtizeos,  which  meets  once  a  year,  mostiy 
in  April  or  May,  votes  upon  laws,  fixes  the 
taxes,'  and  elects  the  cantonal  officers.  The 
exeentive  is  called  LandratA,  and  consists  of 
the  cantonal  officers  and  the  councillors  (Satft»- 
hemn)  tHeetei  by  the  several  political  commu- 
■ities.  This  is  the  constitution  of  ITri,  Appen> 
sen,  Unterwalden,  and  Glanis.  2.  Represen- 
tative democracies,  in  which  the  people  elect 
a  legislative  assembly,  called  the  grand  coun- 
tSl,  which  ehooses  from  its  own  number  the 
•xecntiTe^  cidled  little  coonciL    In  many  can- 


ttms  the  people  have  the  right  of  vetoiag  ewiy 
bill  passed  by  the  grand  connciL  la.  most  of 
the  cantons  the  members  of  the  grand  council 
receive  no  pay.  Instead  of  printed  law  books, 
some  of  the  smaller  cantons  used  until  recently 
written  traditions;  the  practice  is  however 
now  disappearing,  and  nearly  every  canton  has 
its  printed  code  of  laws.  Many  old  Germanic 
elements  are  to  be  found  in  Swiss  law ;  the 
Soman  law  has  had  a  predominating  influence 
only  in  a  few  border  cantons.  The  inetitntiom 
of  the  jury,  which  was  first  tried  in  Qeaerra, 
has  since  been  introduced  into  Yaud,  Bern, 
ZOrich,  and  several  other  cantons. — ^The  finan- 
ces of  Bwitserland  are  in  a  very  favorable  con- 
dition. Only  a  few  cantons  have  a  public 
debt,  and  some,  as  Zurich  and  Bern,  possess  a 
large  public  property.  The  taxes  are  nowhere 
heavy,  and  in  some  cantons  there  are  no  direct 
taxes.  The  federal  debt  incurred  by  the  war 
of  the  Sonderbund  has  dready  been  liquidated. 
The  budget  for  1860  was  as  follows : 

BxoBim. 

Vi.  Ola. 
1— Beeelpts from  real  otate  and  oipital ....  8U,1M  8t 
IL— Inteieat  on  advtneed  capital  and  lal^ 

•idi«s ios,4S2  aa 

ni. — ^Monopolies  and  adtainiatistlon : 

rr.      Ctl, 

1.  DnUe* 7,ja,9iSK 

2.  Podta «i»l<l,WlB« 

&  Tslegnplu 488,SS«  SO 

4.  Fowdar 14T^412  « 

6.  PcTcurslon  OKW .....       M,08S  W 

6.  Coinase 4fiSt,em  98 

T.  Polytaeludo  lebool 8a,188  81-21,lsaAin  » 

IT.— Baodpta  of  th*  cbanceiy  and  reimburse- 
ment: 

1.  Chancerr 8,484  80 

8.  Military  department. ....     116,441  fiS 

a  Jnstioe 4,878  00—     118,80108 

Total ufiujmm 

XxrxHimvua. 

Fr.     Cla: 

I.— tntereat 804,6(1 » 

IL — Beneisl  ezpenaea  ofadminlatratlon: 

IT.      cu. 

National  eonndl l!t,tT>  00 

Conoollofalatea-. 8,890  00 

Federal  oonncO 01,000  00 

Federal  chaneerr. 161,187  17 

Federaloonrt 10,189  84 

Penahms 88,789  61—    (88,185  08 

4IL — Departments : 

PoHHcal  department 1S«,14«  40 

Interior 889,985  87 

MtUtarr 28,888  55 

Financial 41,924  88  _ 

Jnstloe  and  police 89,188  94—     489,01(0 

IT.— Special  adminiattations : 

MlUtarr 8,898,419  88 

Dntles. 8,482,785  97 

Telegrapha 489,8S<  77 

PowdeTT: 1,174,0*2  84 

Percussion  caps 49,680  94 

Coinage 4,584,607  93 

Telefjraphs 192,712  89  _ 

Poly teohnio  school 217,198  81—20,888,188  T» 

y.— Unforeseen 810  00 

Total 21,918,766  82 

Beeelpts S1,6B5>66  97 

Defldt(18(0) 828,200  06 

— ^The  military  establishment  of  Switzerland  is 
based  upon  purely  democratic  principles.  Every 
able-bodied  citizen  is  a  defender  of  the  repub- 
lic, not  on  paper  merely  or  by  a  lewd  and  con- 
stitutional fiction,  but  actually.  The  federal 
army  consists  of  citizens  from  20  to  44  years 
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of  age,  and  is  divided  into  8  classeig  aoeording 
to  age.  The  first  class,  oomprising  men  from 
20  to  84  years  of  age,  oonstitates  the  active 
field  army  (Avitug) ;  the  second  class,  84  to  40 
years,  the  reserve  army ;  and  the  third  class, 
40  to  44  years,  the  seidentary  militia  (Land- 
tMhr).  The  federal  government  provides  for 
the  instmotioa  of  the  engineers,  artillery,  and 
cavalry,  furnishes  part  of  the  material  of  war 
to  the  cantons,  and  saperintends  the  quality 
of  the  material  fhmished  by  the  cantons.  The 
instmetion  of  infantry  soldiers  requires  28  days, 
of  riflemen  85  days.  All  the  different  claaees 
are  required  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  each  year  to  battfdion  and  brigade  driUa 
and  field  manoenvres.  The  Swiss  are  known 
to  be  accurate  marksmen  with  the  rifle,  and 
meet  constantly  to  practise  and  engage  in  trials 
of  akilL  There  are  clubs  and  societies  in  al- 
most every  vaUey  and  parish,  and  constant 
matches  between  them ;  beside  which  a  feder- 
al rifle  match  is  held  ^very  year,  at  which  all 
the  best  shots  from  the  whole  of  Switzerland 
meet  to  contend  for  a  prize.  Annual  contests  in 
wrestling  (Sehwingfette)  also  are  held  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Switzerland,  especially  in  Bern,  Ap- 
penzell,  and  Unterwalden.  In  Deo.  1860,  the 
field  army  numbered  81,267  men,  the  reserve 
army  43,284,  and  the  militia  61,878;  total, 
186,419.— The  first  inhabitants  of  Switzerland 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Oeltic  origin,  and 
to  have  immigrated  into  the  country  from  the 
K.  £.  Their  collective  name  was  Helvetians. 
The  high  valleys  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
in  the  present  canton  of  Qrisons,  were  occupied 
by  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etms- 
oans,  called  the  Rhstians.  In  118  B.  0.  two 
tribes  of  Helvetians,  the  Tigurini  and  Tngeni 
(tram  which  are  derived  the  names  of  Zttrioh 
and  Zng),  Joined  the  Oimbri  and  Teutons  in 
their  inroads  into  Italy.  In  this  war  the  Hel- 
vetian Divioo,  in  107,  completely  routed  the  Ro- 
mans under  their  consul  L.  Oassius  Longinus. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Oimbri  in  101,  the  Helve- 
tians returned  unmolested  to  their  mountains, 
followed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  Cimbri,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Scfawytz  is  ascribed.  In  the  time 
of  OiBsar  an  entire  tribe  of  the  Helvetians,  in- 
stated by  their  leader  Orgetoriz,  Hetermined 
to  conquer  seats  in  Gaul,  destroyed  their  towns 
and  villages,  and  under  the  command  of  Divioo 
crossed  the  Sadne ;  but  they  were  conquered 
by  Oaasar  at  Bibracte  (Autun),  and  driven  back 
to  their  country.  Soon  afterward  the  Helve- 
tian tribes  were  gradually  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  even  the  Rhsstians,  who  were  the 
last  to  maintain  their  freedom,  were  compelled 
at  length  to  yield.  For  several  centuries  Switz- 
erland remained  a  province  of  the  Romans, 
who  introduced  thdr  manners,  laws,  and  civ- 
ilization, and  founded  several  towns,  as  Au- 
Susta  Rauraoorum  (Augst,  near  Basel),  Vin- 
onissa  (Windisch,  in  Aargau),  Aventicom 
SAvenchea,  in  Ysud),  and  Ebnrodnnnm  (Yver- 
Inn).    In  the  2d,  8d,  and  4th  centuries  tiie 


country  was  often  harassed  by  the  invaaioii 
of  German  tribes,  especially  the  Alemanni; 
the  Oeltic  and  the  Roman  elements  of  the  pop- 
nlation  mostly  perished,  the  towns  were  sacked, 
and  the  oountiT'  laid  waste.  In  the  6th  oentoiy 
the  Bnrgundians,  Alemanni,  and  Goths  divided 
the  country  among  themselves;  but  the  domin- 
ion exercised  by  them  was  of  short  duration, 
and  they  were  all  in  the  6th  century  brought 
into  snbjection  by  the  Franks.  Ohristianity, 
which  had  already  begun  tO'  take  root  in  Bur- 
gondian  Switzerland,  became  nnder  the  rule 
of  the  Franks  the  religion  of  the  entire  country. 
Many  bishoprics  and  convents  were  fonnded, 
and  the  bishops  and  many  abbots,  as  those  of 
St  Gall,  Einsiedeln,  &&,  obtained  great  po- 
litical inflaence.  Though  wholly  inoorpor^sd 
with  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  the  country 
was  in  point  of  administration  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  one,  extending  from  the  lake 
of  Oonstanoa  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Aar  and 
St.  Gothard,  was  called  Rhntia  and  Thnri- 
gan ;  and  the  other,  oomprising  Geneva,  Va- 
lais,  N«ufohAtel,  Bern,  Freybniv,  Soleare,  Ac, 
was  called  Little  Bnrgundia.  Under  the  weak 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Switzerland,  like 
many  other  parts  of  the  empire,  was  lost  to 
the  Franks.  The  N.  part  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  duke  of  Alemannia  (Swabia),  and 
thos  became  part  of  the  German  empire,  while 
the-S.  part  I>elonged  to  Burgundy.  Donng  the 
invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Hungarians,  many 
towns,  as  St.  Gall,  Basel,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne, 
were  fortified,  and  thus  rose  in  importance. 
During  the  reign  of  the  emperors  of  the  house 
of  Saxony  the  country  was  mostly  held  as  fiefii 
by  the  vassals  of  the  empire,  in  particular  by 
the  bishoM  and  abbota,  the  counts  of  Kyburg 
(Zdrich),  Hapsbnrg  (Aargan),  Lenzburg  (Aar- 
gau), Bapperswyl  (St.  G«II),  and  Toggenbure 
(St.  Gall) ;  later  also  by  the  count  of  Savoy  and 
the  duke  of  Zahringen.  Many  of  these  noble 
families  became  extinct  during  the  crusades; 
and  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  towns,rose 
still  higher,  Bern  and  Freybnrg  even  beooming 
firee  oities  of  the  Cierman  empire.  ZQrich, 
Bern,  and  Basel  formed  an  alliance,  and  tried 
to  make  themselves  independent.  Yet  the  in- 
dependence of  Switzerland  did  not  proceed 
from  them,  but  from  the  three  ancient  cantona 
of  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  the  inliab- 
itants  of  which  are  believed  to  have  descended 
tram  immigrants  tmm  Sweden,  and  which  had 
never  been  conquered.  They  were  only  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  German  emperor,  near 
whom  their  rights  were  guarded  by  a  vogt,  first 
a  count  of  Lenzburg,  and  afterward  a  coont 
of  Hapsburg.  The  elevation  of  Rudolph  <^ 
Hapsburg  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany 
in  1278,  and  his  conquest  of  Austria  and  ot^er 
possessions  of  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  greatly  in- 
creased the  influence  of  the  house  of  Hapsboig 
in  Switzerland.  The  son  of  Rudolph,  Albert, 
sought  to  incorporate  the  Swiss  with  Austria. 
Bern  and  Zorioh  at  once  resisted  successfully ; 
but  in  the  8  old  cantona  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  and 
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TTaterwaldenheBnoceededforaiime.  Theoon- 
Tention  entered  into  hj  88  distinguished  men 
of  the  8  cantons  on  the  Rotli,  a  meadow  on 
their  common  frontier,  Nor.  1,  1807,  led,  on 
Jan.  1,  1808,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Anstrian 
officers  and  the  destruction  of  their  castles. 
The  legend  of  Tell  helongs  to  this  period. 
The  ration  of  the  8  cantons  to  the  German 
empire  remained  at  first  unchanged;  but  the 
■war  of  Austria  for  reSstablishing  its  rule  in  the 
emancipated  cantons,  which  lasted  with  manj 
intermptiona  for  about  200  years,  ended  with 
aevering  ^o  the  ties  which  bound  Switzerland 
to  G^ermanj.  The  Hapsbnrgs  also  lost  their 
pooMssions  lying  between  tne  Alps  and  the 
Kbine,  and  their  old  family  castles  of  Hapsburg 
and  Kybnrg.  The  league  of  the  8  old  cantons, 
which  had  first  been  formed  in  1891  and  r»- 
newed  in  1808,  was  agMn  sworn  to  and  estab- 
Bshed  as  a  perpetual  confederacy  in  1816,  alter 
the  great  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Mor- 
«art«n  on  the  confines  of  Schwytz  and  Zug. 
la.  1332  Lucerne  joined  the  confederacy,  whion 
received  tite  name  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons. 
Zarich  came  in  in  1861,  Glams  and  Zug  in 
1852,  and  Bern  in  1S68,  when  the  8  united 
cantons  erected  the  "perpetual  league  of 
the  8  old  places  of  the  confederacy,"  so  called 
beeanse  no  new  members  were  eidded  to  the 
confederacy  until  1481,  and  these  8  old  ones 
etrioyed  many  privileges  untO  1798.  Other 
iRTlIiant  victories  over  Austria  were  gained  at 
Beompach  ^uoeme),  July  9, 1886,  and  at  Na- 
feb  (Glarus),  April  9,  1889 ;  after  which  the 
Swiss  became  aggressive  in  their  policy,  and 
at  length,  notwithstanding  their  defeats  at 
Arbedo  (Ticino)  in  1428  and  at  St.  Jacob  (Ba- 
sel) in  1444,  annexed  a  considerable  portion 
of  Anstrian  territory.  These  protracted  wars 
anrakened  such  a  fondness  for  warfare  that 
many  Swiss  soldiers,  not  finding  sufficient  mil- 
itary oconpation  at  home,  entered  foreign  ar- 
mies, where,  nntU  a  very  recent  period,  they 
earned  the  questionable  reputation  of  being  the 
most  loyal  defenders  of  the  cause  they  had 
once  espoused,  even  if  it  were  that  of  des- 
potism. There  were  sometimes  also  internal 
diasennona,  and  Zurich  trom  1440  to  1460  se- 
ceded from  the  confederacy.  As  at  this  time 
the  canton  of  Sdiwytz  had  a  predominant  in- 
ihwnee  in  the  councils  of  the  confederacy,  its 
eantoBal  colors  (white  and  red)  were  adopted 
at  the  confederate  ensign,  and  the  party  name 
Bwias  (Schwytz)  became  the  designation  of  the 
entire  people.  A  great  war  against  Charles 
of  Bnrgnndy,  the  most  powerfbl  prince  of  his 
tiines  in  W.  Europe,  was  gloriously  terminated, 
after  brilliant  victories  had  been  gained  by  the 
Swiss  at  Oranson  (Vaud)  and  Morat  (Freybnrg) 
in  1476,  and  at  Nancy  in  1477.  The  admis- 
don  of  Soleure  and  Freyburg  into  the  confed- 
eracy in  1481  almost  became  the  occasion  of 
a  civil  war,  which  was  however  averted  by 
die  exhortations  of  a  pious  hermit,  Nicholas 
von  der  Fine.  Other  internal  dissensions  were 
terminated  by  a  war  agaiiM  the  German  em- 


ptor (1498),  in  which  the  Swiss  showed 
their  usual  bravery.  The  emperor  was  obliged 
to  conclude  in  1499  the  peace  of  Basel,  and 
Basel  and  Sohaffhausen,  in  recompense  for  faith* 
ful  assistance,  were  admitted  as  members  of 
the  confederacy,  to  which  in  1618  Appenzell 
was  also  added.  The  number  of  cantons  thus 
rose  to  18,  and  remained  so  until  1798.  The 
Swiss  conquered  Lombardy  for  Duke  Maximil- 
ian Sforza  in  1613,  and  routed  the  French  at 
Novara  in  1618,  but  in  1616  lost  the  great 
battle  at  Marignano ;  nevertheless  they  fonnd 
France  willing  to  conclude  with  them  an  ad- 
vantageous peace  in  1616,  which  was  kept 
ontil  1798.  The  reformation  of  the  16th  cen- 
tnry  rent  the  country  into  two  hostile  camps. 
Among  its  leaders  were  Zwingli  in  ZQrich, 
(Ecolampadius  in  Basel,  Haller  and  Manuel  in 
Bern,  Farel  and  Calvin  in  Geneva.  In  most 
of  the  cantons  the  reformation  was  introduced, 
but  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  and 
Zug  formed  a  league  for  the  defence  of  the  old 
faitii.  Several  wars  ensued,  in  one  of  which 
Zwingli  lost  his  life  (1681)  in  the  battle  at  Cappel 
(ZQrich),  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
victorious.  Soon  afterward  peace  was  condod- 
ed,  and  every  canton  left  at  liberty  to  introduce 
or  to  oppose  the  reformation.  Geneva  freed 
itself,  with  the  aid  of  Bern,  firom  Savoy,  and 
became  in  1686  a  Protestant  republic,  without 
however  being  admitted  into  the  confederacy. 
Vaud  was  also  conquered  by  Bern  from  Savoy 
in  1668  and  reformed ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Catholic  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz, 
Unterwalden,  Soleure,  and  Freybnrg  formed  in 
1686,  by  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  of  Milan,  the  "  golden  league"  for  the 
common  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
religious  split  long  continued  a  prolific  source 
of  dissension  between  the  cantons.  In  1697 
the  canton  of  Appenzell,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
religious  war,  was  separated  into  two  indepen- 
dent half  cantons,  the  Catholic  part  being 
called  Inner  Rhodes,  and  the  Reformed  Outer 
Rhodes.  In  1608  the  Reformed  were  expelled 
from  Yalais,  and  in  1620  Protestantism  was 
forcibly  suppressed  in  Valtellina.  In  Grisons 
a  bloody  civil  war  was  kindled,  in  which  other 
cantons  also  took  part,  and  which  made  the 
country  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  war  be- 
tween France,  Spain,  and  Austria.  As  the 
federal  courts  of  Germany  still  continued  to 
make  claima  on  Switzerland  as  belonging  to 
the  German  empire,  the  Swiss  sent  the  burgo- 
master Weltstein  of  Basel  as  their  representa- 
tive to  the  peace  congress  of  Monster,  which  at 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  pronounced 
Switzerland  entirely  independent  of  Germany. 
From  this  time  nntu  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution  in  1789,  the  history  of  Switzerland 
presents  few  events  of  general  importance. 
It  had  no  foreign  war,  and  the  religious  con- 
tests at  home,  which  still  occurred  from  time 
to  time,  were  mostly  of  short  duration.  The 
most  important  of  them  was  the  second  war  of 
Toggenburg  in  1712,  when  160,000  Swiss  were 
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in  anuB  against  each  other.    Other  internal 

oommotionB  arose  out  of  the  oligarchic  form  of 
government  which  was  ^adnally  established  in 
the  cantons  of  Bern,  Freybarg,  Solenre,  and 
Lnceme,  and  oat  of  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  subjected  territories  whose  inhabitants 
were  excluded  from  all  political  rights.  In  1798 
two  French  armies  marched,  without  any  re- 
Kpectable  pretext,  into  Swiss  territory,  captured 
on  March  5  the  city  of  Bern,  plundered  its  ar- 
mory and  treasury,  and  on  April  12, 1798,  pro- 
claimed at  Aarau  the  one  and  indivisible  Hel- 
vetic republic,  divided  into  18  oant<Hi8,  with 
Aarau  as  the  federal  capital.  By  the  new  con- 
stitution Bern  was  divided  into  4  cantons,  the 
subjected  districts  of  Baden,  Thurgan,  Lugano, 
and  Bellinzona  (Tioino)  erected  into  cantons, 
Zug,  Uri,  Sohwytz,  and  TTnterwalden  united 
into  the  one  canton  of  the  Forest  Towns, 
and  AppenzeU,  St.  Grail,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  formed  into  the  canton  of  Sentis.  Ge- 
neva, Bienne  (Bern),  and  several  other  por- 
tions of  Swiss  territory  were  incorporated 
with  the  French  republic.  The  resistance  of 
the  old  forest  cantons  proved  useless,  and  the 
new  constitution  was  gradually  introduced, 
though  but  Uttle  liked.  Overthrown  on  the 
entrance  and  advance  of  the  allied  armies  under 
the  command  of  Suwarof^  it  was  reestablished 
after  the  victories  of  the  French  under  Mas- 
s6na.  The  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
in  1802  led  at  once  to  revolutions  in  almost 
every  canton,  and  a  general  diet,  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  from  the  for- 
merly governing  and  the  governed  districts, 
was  convoked  at  Sohwy tz ;  but  again  France 
interfered,  12,000  French  troops  subdued  the 
old  cantons,  and  deputies  from  all  the  can- 
tons were  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  assemble 
at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  Switz- 
erland. On  Feb.  19,  1803,  Bonaparte  trans- 
mitted to  them  the  act  of  mediation,  by  which 
the  former  cantonal  system  was  restored,  al- 
though the  relation  of  subjected  territories 
remained  abolished.  To  the  13  old  cantons  6 
new  ones  were  added,  viz. :  St.  Gtall  and  G-ri- 
aons,  which  had  formerly  been  allied  with  the 
confederacy  without  being  members,  and  Aar- 
gan,  Thurgan,  Ticino,  and  Vaud.  which  had  been 
subjected  territories.  At  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy was  again  placed  a  diet  (_Tag»ateung), 
consisting  of  commissioners,  voting  according 
to  instructions.  It  was  to  assemble  in  turn  in 
the  dties  of  Bern,  Zaricb,  Lucerne,  Basel,  Frey- 
bni^,  and  Soleure,  and  the  burgomaster  of  the 
Vorort  or  temporary  capital,  under  the  name  of 
Zandammann  of  Switzerland,  was  to  preside  at 
the  diet  and  to  attend  to  all  the  current  aSain 
of  the  year.  In  the  democratic  cantons  the 
sovereign  popular  assemblies  were  reestablish- 
ed ;  in  the  others  grand  and  little  councils,  the 
former  being  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  and  the  latter  by  the  grand  coonoiL 
This  new  constitution  was  on  the  whole  well 
received,  and  under  it  Switzerland  for  10  yean 
eqjoyed  peace  at  home  and  abroad.    After  the 


battle  of  Leiptio  the  troops  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers marched  through  Switzerland.  Bern  and 
others  of  the  aristocratic  cantons  severed  their 
connection  with  the  Helvetic  government  in- 
stituted by  the  act  of  mediation,  v^d  civil  bnnla 
ensued  in  a  number  of  cantons.  Yet  the  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  former  order  of  things  had 
soon  to  be  given  up,  and  a  new  constitntion, 
adopted  by  the  federal  diet  on  May  27,  1816, 
sworn  to  at  ZfXrieh  on  Aug.  7,  and  ratified  by 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  on  Dec.  SO,  ac- 
knowledged all  the  19  cantons  constitnted  by 
the  act  of  mediation,  and  added  3  new  oom, 
Geneva,  Yalais,  and  the  Prossian  principalis 
of  Neufch&tel.  The  territory  o£  Switzerluid 
was  enlarged  by  portions  of  land  ceded  by 
France  (the  Dappes  valley).  Savoy  (Carougeand 
several  villages  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  uid  on 
the  Rh6ne),  and  Austria  (Bazons,  the  Friekthal, 
Laufenbnrg,  and  Rheinfelden).  The  oantoiii 
of  Soleure,  Orisons,  Schwytz,  and  Appenz^ 
Inner  Rhodes  adoprted  the  constitution  only 
with  reluctsnce,  and  Nidwalden  (one  half  of 
Unterwalden)  had  to  be  coerced  into  sobmi»- 
sion  by  force  of  arms.  According  to  the  new 
confederation  the  cantons  guaranteed  to  each. 
other  their  constitution,  and  united  for  th0 
common  defence  of  their  independence.  The 
diet  was  to  assemble  annually  on  June  1,  alter- 
nately at  Bern,  Lucerne,  and  Zflrich,  and  to  it 
was  reserved  the  right  of  declaring  war,  con- 
eluding  peace,  and  forming  alliances  with  for- 
eign powers.  The  cantons  retained,  howevM; 
the  right  of  forming  with  foreign  states  spedid 
military  agreements.  The  existence  of  the  coa- 
vents  and  cathedral  chapters  was  guaranteed 
by  a  special  article.  The  administration  of 
federal  affairs,  during  the  time  that  the  diet 
was  not  in  session,  was  left  to  the  Vorort.  In 
1817  Switzerland,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  joined  the  holy 
alliance,  and  from  1828  to  1828  it  conceded  to 
the  urgent  requests  of  the  great  powers  of  En- 
rope  a  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  preaa 
and  of  the  right  of  asylum.  The  aristocracj' 
recovered  in  most  cantons  part  of  their  fimnor 
prerogatives,  and  several  capital  towns  greatiy 
enlarged  their  influence  at  the  expatse  of  lJ>e 
country  people.  The  French  revolution  a£ 
July,  1830,  led  therefore  to  violent  political 
agitations  "in  Switzerland.  In  several  oaotooa 
the  country  people  rose  against  the  capital 
towns,  and  forced  them  to  reorganize  the  can- 
tonal constitutions  on  a  more  liberal  and  demo- 


cratic basis.  In  the  canton  of  Basel  a  per 
nent  division  into  two  independent  half  can- 
tons, Basel  City  and  Basel  Oountry,  was  effected 
in  1882.  In  Nov.  1832,  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
Neufoh4tel,  and  Basel  Oity,  formed  Uie  "league 
of  Sarnen,"  and  threatened  to. send  no  more 
commissioners  to  the  federal  diet  if  the  oomr 
misnoner  from  Basel  Oountry  were  admitted. 
The  federal  diet  interfered  with  promptneH 
and  energy ;  the  separate  league  was  declared 
dissolved,  and  tiie  'refractory  cantons  had  to 
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nbcait  to  dM  iMeral  anthonty.  Altogother, 
Bb«rai  oantonal  refonns  were  introdnoed  ia 
mbout  two  thirds  of  Switserland.  Enoooraged 
br  tbis  BDooess,  the  progrearive  party  conceived 
ako  the  fian.ot  revising  the  federal  oonstitn- 
tion,  which  seemed  to  be  inadaqnate  to  satisfy 
the  want  of  a  closer  political  onion.  The  diet, 
<n  Jnly  17,  1882,  proaonnoed  in  favor  of  the 
revision ;  yet,  when  the  amendments  adopted 
\^  the  diet  were  subgeoted  to  a  direct  pofn^ar 
vote,  tiiey  were  voted  down  by  a  coalition  of 
the  Oatholic  and  the  radical  parties.  The  large 
nnmber  of  political  refogees,  who  gathered  in 
Switzerland  in  consequence  of  the  revolntion- 
ary  movements  of  1880,  involved  the  country 
in  aerions  diffionltiea  with  the  great  powers, 
which  complained  of  the  liberty  granted  to 
them  by  the  federal  diet.  The  latter  endeavored 
to  eon(^iate  the  powers  by  several  resolntions 
restricting  the  liberty  of  the  reftagees  (in  1884 
and  ISSSy,  and  even  by  the  ezpnlaon  of  some 
of  the  leading  men  among  them  (1886) ;  yet  the 
diplomstio  collisions  continaed.  The  demand  of 
die  French  government,  in  1888,  for  the  ezpul- 
rion  of  Loais  Ka]>oleon,  who  had  been  since  1883 
a  dtixen  of  tiie  canton  of  Thnrgau,  was  declined 
by  Switzerland,  and  almost  led  to  a  war,  which 
vas  only  avoided  by  his  volontary  departure. 
An  occasion  for  new  religions  contests  was  giv- 
en by  the  conference  at  Baden  in  1884,  at  which 
delegates  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  Basel  Oomitry, 
Aargan,  Thnrgau,  Lucerne,  Bolenre,  and  St. 
Gall  (liie  first  4  of  which  are  predominantly 
Protestant),  andertook  to  regulate  the  rela- 
tkns  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  rejected  by  the  pope  and  the 
bishop  of  Basel  as  contrary  to  the  rights  and 
tfae  spirit  of  the  church.  The  articles  of  the 
emferenee  provoked  several  insurrections,  es- 
pecially in  the  canton  of  Aargan,  the  govern* 
meat  of  which,  in  order  to  punish  the  revolted 
OatfaoHo  districts,  decreed  in  1841  the  abolition 
of  all  tbe  convents.  Against  this  measure  most 
of  tiie  Catholic  cantons  and  the  ambassador  of 
Austria  protested,  as  a  direct  violation  of  that 
article  of  the  constitntion  of  1816  which  gnar^ 
anteed  the  continuance  of  convents  and  chap- 
tsca.  Upon  die  representations  of  the  federal 
diet  Aai^^  ofibred  to  restore  8  female  con- 
venta,  a  concession  which  did  not  satisfy  Aus- 
tria and  the  Catholic  cantons,  but  die  federal 
diet  by  12^  votes  dismissed  the  subject  fh>m 
hsdoeket  (Aug.  81, 1843).  A  cause  of  still  great- 
er ttooble  was  a  motion,  made  by  Aargau  at  the 
diet  of  1844,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Switzerland.  It  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
the  diet;  bnt  when  the  Catholic  Vorort  Lucerne 
resolved  ^Oct.  24,  1844)  to  call  the  Jesuits  to  a 
cantonal  mstitution,  a  great  excitement  spread 
throogfaont  Switzerland.  Two  volunteer  ex- 
peditions (Dec.  1844,  and  March,  1846)  were 
midertaken  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
die  gDvermnent  of  Lucerne,  bnt  both  were  un- 
■acMssftal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  govem- 
nents  of  Vaad,  Bern,  and  ZOrich,  which  had 
voted  against  tfae  expnlsi<Hi,  had  to  give  way  to 


others  which  were  in  favor  of  the  project.  As 
thus  the  danger  threatening  the  existence  of 
die  schools  of  the  Jesuits  increased,  die  can- 
tons which  either  had  called  Jesuits  to  cantonal 
institutions,  or  which  patronized  them  (viz., 
Lnoeme,  TJri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug, 
Freybnrg,  and  Valais),  strengthened  a  separate 
alliance  (the  "  Sonderbnnd "),  which  bad  al- 
ready been  formed  in  1848,  and  appointed  a 
coundl  of  war  for  the  emergency  of  a  civil  con- 
test  A  motion  of  ZGrich  afthe  diet  of  1846  to 
declare  the  Sonderbund  dissolved  received  only 
lOi  votes,  bnt  a  change  of  government  of  Ge- 
neva and  St.  Gall  secured  for  the  motion  a  ma- 
jority of  12i  votes  on  July  20,  1846.  One  Prot- 
estant canton  (NenfchAtel),  one  Protestant  half 
canton  (Basel  City),  and  one  Oatholio  half 
canton  (Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes)  voted  with 
the  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund.  In  September 
another  resolution  declared  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  all  Switzerland.  The  diet 
collected  an  army  of  nearly  100,000  men  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Dnfonr,  and  on  Nov.  4 
resolved  to  execute  the  decree  of  July  20  by 
force  of  arms.  Tbe  Sonderbund  had  raised  a 
force  of  86,000,  which  was  to  be  supported  by 
a  Landttvrm  of  47,000  men.  The  war,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  was  of  short  duration. 
The  isolated  Freyburg  was  first  attacked,  and 
surrendered  after  an  insignificant  skirmish. 
On  Nov.  28  the  army  of  the  Sonderbnnd  was 
routed  at  Gislioon,  near  the  frontier  of  the 
canton  of  Lucerne;  the  council  of  war,  the 
government  of  Lucerne,  and  the  Jesuits  fled, 
and  all  tbe  7  cantons  submitted.  Austria, 
France,  and  PruEsia  had  openly  declared  during 
the  war  their  sympathy  with  the  Sonderbund, 
and  in  1848  issued  a  joint  note  to  Switzerland, 
demanding  that  the  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund 
be  evacuated,  and  no  change  be  made  in  the 
constitution  of  1816,  except  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  cantons.  But  the  revolutions  of  1848  drew 
off  the  attention  of  the  great  powers  from 
Switzerland,  and  gave  the  latter  an  opportu- 
nity to  hasten  a  worongh  reformation  of  the 
federal  constitution.  The  committee  of  revision 
commenced  its  labors  on  Feb.  17,  1848,  and  on 
Jnne27the  draft  of  the  constitntion  which  is  at 
present  in  force  was  submitted  to  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  A  m^ority  of  die  cantons  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  total  population  voting 
in  favor  of  it,  it  was  promulgated  Sept.  12.  In 
the  same  year  the  canton  of  Neufohitel  de- 
clared itself  independent  of  Prussia,  which 
entered  against  this  act  an  ine£5cient  protest. 
The  success  of  tbe  counter  revolution  in  1849 
again  brought  thousands  of  political  refbgeea 
to  Switzerland,  and  again,  owing  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  great  powers,  they  were  made  the 
subject  of  restrictive  and  unfavorable  legislar 
tion,  which  soon  reduced  their  number  to  a 
few  hundreds.  The  expulsion  of  some  Capuchin 
monks,  who  were  natives  of  Lombardy,  tnaa. 
the  canton  of  Ticino,  and  the  participation  of 
some  Italian  refagees  who  baa  been  living  in 
Switzerland  in  a  revolutionary  attempt  at  Jli- 
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kn  in  1853,  led  to  a  BuspenBion  of  diplcnmttio 
interoonrs^  with  Austria ;  bnt  the  matter  was 
peaceably  settled 'on  March  18, 1866.  On  Sept 
2  the  royalists  of  the  canton  of  Neafoh&tel  made 
an  attempt  t6  overthrow  the  government  of 
the  canton  and  to  reestablish  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  of  Prnssia.  The  movement  was  at 
onoe  suppressed  ^Sept.  8),  bat  led  to  serions 
complications  wiui  Prussia,  which  demanded 
the  unconditional  pardon  of  the  captured  royal- 
ists. The  demand  was  supported  more  or  less 
by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe ;  and  when 
the  federal  council  refused  to  accede  to  it, 
Prussia  broke  off  diplomatic  relations,  and  made 
some  warlike  demonstrations.  When,  however, 
France  and  England  promised  their  interces- 
sion with  Prussia  in  behalf  of  a  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Neufch&tel,  in  case  Switz- 
erland would  release  the  royalist  prisoners, 
their  advice  was  followed  by  ^e  federal  coun- 
cil. Prnssia  was  now  found  willing  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  and  on  April  14, 1867,  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  great  powers  at  Pari^  resigned 
for  ever  its  claims  to  Neufch&tel.  In  1860 
Switzerland  protested  against  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  to  France,  as  a  violation  of  the  trea- 
ties of  1664  and  1816,  by  which  the  nentrality 
of  the  districts  of  Ohablus  and  Faucigny  had 
been  guaranteed.  It  demanded  from  fVance 
the  cession  of  these  two  districts,  but  as  it  was 
little  aided  by  the  great  powers,  its  representa- 
tions were  of  no  effect. — The  principal  works 
on  the  googrwphj  and  history  of  Switzerland 
are :  Snlz.  TopographUehei  LexiJcon  der  SeAweiB 
(8  vols.,  Aarau,  1827) ;  Franscini,  Ifeue  Statig- 
tii  der  Sehweie  (3  vols.,  Bern,  1849 ;  appendix, 
1861) ;  Johannes  von  Mailer,  Oetehiehte  der 
Sidgen<M»en$eJMft,  with  continuations  by  Glntz- 
Blotzheim,  Hottinger,  Yulliemin,  and  Mon- 
nard  (13  vols.,  Leipsio,  1803-'61);  Zschokke, 
Oetehiehte  de*  SchweUerlandei  (ZOrioh,  1832) ; 
and  Meyer  von  Knonau,  Bdndbueh  der  Oe- 
tehiehte der  SehtDeieerisehen  Eidgenouenteh^ft 
(3  vols.,  Zttrioh,  1836-'9). 

SWORD,  a  weapon  used  in  hand  encounters, 
commonly  made  like  a  large  knife,  and  some- 
times pointed  like  a  dagger.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians possessed  the  art  of  imparting  to  bronze 
extraordinary  hardness  and  elasticity,  and  em- 
]^oyed  this  material  for  swords  and  daggers. 
Wilkinson  describes  the  former  as  straight  and 
short,  from  2^  to  8  feet  in  length,  having  gen- 
erally a  double  edge  and  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point.  Four  ancient  bronze  swords  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  museum,  one  of  which, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  is  about  18  inches 
long,  and  is  bound  round  the  handle  with  gold 
wire.  The  blades  of  the  others  are  from  10  to 
SS  inches  long,  1|^  to  2  inches  wide,  and  are 
adapted  for  cutting  and  thrusting.  The  allu- 
dons  to  swords  are  very  frequent  in  the  poems 
of  Homer.  The  Greeks  had  several  names  for 
the  several  varieties,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as 
having  rilver  handles  and  being  studded  with 
silver.  They  too  were  of  bronze,  but  at  a  later 
period  of  iron ;  and  as  seen  upon  coins,  vases, 


&c.,  they  appear  to  be  short  ont-and-tiimit 
blades,  tapering  from  hilt  to  point  and  provided 
with  a  scabbcffd,  which  was  attached  on  the 
left  side  to  a  belt  suspended  from  the  shoulder 
or  ronnd  the  waist.  The  Romans  in  the  tame 
of  Polybins  had  sword  blades  of  finely  tem- 
pered steel  prepared  by  the  Oeltiberians.  Tbey 
were  short  and  straight,  made  for  cutting  and 
thrusting,  and  were  worn  on  the  right  side. 
Those  of  the  gladiators  were  curved.  The  most 
famous  swords  were  the  Damascns  blades  ot 
the  middle  ages,  described  in  the  histories  of 
the  crusades,  and  by  Scott  in  the  "Talisman." 
The  steel  was  probably  the  East  Indian  woot^ 
and  the  manufactured  articles  were  fabrieatea 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  (See  Da- 
KASons  Bladbs.)  Next  to  these  the  swords  of 
Toledo  in  Spain  attained  great  celebrity  in  the 
time  of  the  Moors.  Though  attempts  were 
made  to  remove  the  manufacture  to  Seville, 
the  same  processes  that  were  employed  at 
Toledo  here  failed  to  produce  the  same  sort  of 
steel ;  and  for  want  of  a  better  explanation  of 
the  canse  of  the  failure,  it  was  attributed  to 
some  peculiar  excellence  in  the  waters  of  the 
Tagns  in  which  those  of  the  Gaadalqnivir  were 
lacking.  Milan  also  was  funons  for  its  excel- 
lent swords  during  the  middle  ages.  The  in> 
troduction  of  gunpowder  rendered  swords  <tf 
secondary  importance.  In  the  17th  centory 
those  made  by  the  Germans  were  in  good  repnta, 
and  about  the  year  1689  unsuccessfal  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  the  manufacture  with 
the  aid  of  German  workmen  in  Cumberland, 
England,  and  the  adjacent  counties.  It  was 
not,  however,  untU  1786  that  good  blades  were 
made  in  that  country.  At  that  time  Mr.  Gill, 
of  Birmingham,  competing  with  German  and 
English  makers  for  supplying  the  East  IndJA 
company,  produced  a  large  number  which  bore 
the  required  test  of  bending  till  the  length  of 
the  blade  was  reduced  from  86  to  39|  inches; 
and  it  is  stated  that  they  were  so  keen,  toogfa, 
and  elastic,  that  Mr.  GiU  would  cut  a  gun  bar- 
rel asunder  with  them,  and  then  wind  the  blade 
ronnd  it  like  a  ribbon,  after  which  the  blade 
would  spring  back,  and  recover  its  original 
straightness  except  at  the  point.  Swords  are 
still  made  at  Toledo  of  as  good  qoali^  as  evw, 
but  the  manufacture  employs  only  70  or  80 
hands. — ^The  best  of  oast  steel  is  required 
for  good  swords.  The  bars  are  hammered 
down  by  two  men  striking  alternately ;  and  if 
the  blade  is  to  have  concave  sides  or  other  pe- 
culiarities of  shape,  these  are  obtained  from 
the  dies  in  which  it  is  swaged.  When  sha^jed. 
it  is  hardened  by  heating  in  the  fire  to  dull 
red  and  dipping  point  downward  in  a  tub  (A 
cold  water.  It  is  tempered  by  drawing  it 
through  the  fire  until  it  acquires  a  bine  color, 
and  is  then  set  or  straightened  by  springing 
it  with  the  tongs  in  any  required  direction  as  it 
is  held  in  a  sort  of  fork  standing  in  the  anviL 
After  this  it  is  ground  upon  a  stone  with  a  &oe 
adapted  to  that  of  the  sword,  flat  or  otherwise; 
is  sughtly  heated  to  restore  the  temper  impair- 
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•d  by  grinding ;  and  is  finally  poHshed  with 
onery  and  croons. — The  small  sword  nsed  in 
fencing  is  a  slender  weapon  for  the  thmst  only, 
and  is  the  conrt  dress  sword.  The  broad  sword, 
eiUed  sometimes  the  back  sword,  has  but  one 
edge.  The  heavy  two-handed  sword,  of  great 
length  and  breadth,  made  by  the  Spaniards,  is 
celled  an  eipatUm.  A  sword  cane  is  a  hollow 
walking  stick,  containing  a  concealed  dagger 
ittached  to  its  handle.  A  sword  bayonet  is  a 
nrord  blade  fitted  like  s  bayonet  to  the  mns- 
ket 

SWORD  PISH,  the  very  appropriate  name 
of  tiie  xiphiida,  a  fionily  of  marine  spiny-rayed 
flthes,  allied  to  the  mackerels,  so  called  from 
the  prolongation  of  the  snont  into  a  long,  hori- 
wnwly  flattened,  sword-like  weapon.  The 
sword  consists  of  the  vomer  and  intermaxiUary 
bones,  supported  at  the  base  by  the  frontals, 
naea),  and  npper  jaw.  In  form  ibia  fish  resem- 
Ues  the  mackerel;  the  scales  are  yery  small; 
the  jaws  proper,  and  sometimes  the  sword,  are 
crowded  with  small,  acute  teeth,  often  hsidly 
perceptible ;  the  laminee  of  each  branchial  arch 
ire  muted  into  a  band-like  organ,  with  only 
nperfieial  marks  of  separation,  as  in  no  other 
txmy  fishes;  branchio^gal  rays  in  the  typical 
genna  stpAio*  (linn.)  7.  The  spinous  dorsal 
begins  near  the  head,  high  and  sickle-shaped, 
extending  nearly  to  the  tail,  and  followed  by  a 
■nil]  soft  fin;  the  anal  is  similar  but  much 
■horter;  ventrals  wanting,  or  represented  only 
by  a  pair  of  epinouB  rays  on  the  throat ;  caudal 
deeply  forkod,  on  the  sides  having  1  or  2  large 
entaneons  folds ;  the  pyloric  appendages  are 
collected  into  bundles  and  connected  by  areolar 
tianie,  the  branches  forming  2  trunks  inserted 
into  the  intestine  dose  to  the  pylorus;  the 
stomach  cseoal  and  conical,  and  the  air  bladder 
luge ;  the  lower  jaw  in  the  young  is  propor- 
tionaUy  longer  than  in  the  adult;  the  sderotio 
forms  a  bony  box,  with  a  circular  opening  in 
firoDt  for  the  cornea,  rendering  the  eyes  very 
movable  in  their  orbits.  They  are  very  swift 
swimmers,  and  feed  on  mackerel  and  other 
fishes  collecting  in  shoals.  The  common  sword 
ish  (X.  gladiut,  Linn.)  attains  a  length  of  12 
to  20  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  is  strong 
tnd  active,  using  its  sword  to  destroy  its  ene- 
■iea,  and  sometimes  striking  at  vessels,  burying 
its  weapon  deep  in  their  timbers ;  in  these  cases 
Onrier  thinks  it  is  irritated  by  parasitic  cmsta- 
eeans  which  bory  themselves  in  its  flesh ;  or 
pcritape  it  mistakes  the  passing  -Object  for  a 
whale,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  a  special  en- 
Biity.  There  are  no  ventral  fins,  and  the  sword 
is  aboat  -^  as  long  as  the  body.  It  occurs  on 
Ae  North  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Hew  York,  being  common  in  the  summer  in 
Tineyard  sound  and  between  No  Man's  Land 
md  Kock  island ;  it  is  silvery  white  below,  and 
tinged  above  with  blackish  blue,  the  sword  dark 
brown  above  and  lighter  below.  It  is  fond  of 
Mnaing  the  shoals  of  mackerel,  and  may  be 
iwtoeted  by  the  dorsal  fin  projecting  above  the 


water.  On  the  American  coast,  and  also  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  chase  of  the  8W(yd  fish  re- 
sembles whaling  in  miniature,  and  is  very  ex- 
citing ;  a  man  aloft  gives  notice  of  a  fish  being 
near,  when  the  fishermen  row  toward  it,  and 
strike  it  with  a  harpoon  made  for  the  purpose ; 
by  attaching  a  floating  cask  to  each  narpoon, 
several  fish  may  be  struck  in  a  few  hours,  and 
each  individnal  separately  taken  in  by  follow- 
ing the  cask ;  Ijiere  is  sometimes  danger  of  a 
small  boat  being  upset  or  pulled  under  water 
by  a  large  fish,  which  may  straggle  to  escape 
for  hours,  and  now  and  then  boats  are  pierced 
and  their  occupants  severely  wounded  by  the 
sword  of  the  infuriated  animal ;  some  fishermen 
prefer  to  take  them  singly,  harpooning  them 
from  the  bows  of  a  large  vessel,  and  hauling 
them  in  at  once.  The  flesh  is  esteemed  as  food, 
both  fresh  and  salted,  and  in  some  summers 
forma  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  with 
the  Vineyard  fishermen. — Several  species  of 
other  genera  are  found  in  tropical  seas. 

SYBABIS,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Lncania, 
in  S.  Italy,  rituated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Ta- 
rentine  golf,  between  the  rivers  Crathis  (now 
Oati)  and  Sybaris  (Ooecile),  a  short  distance 
ttoTO.  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  an  Achtean 
colony  about  720  B.  0.  Settlers  of  other  na- 
tions were  freely  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  a  vast  population  was  ^ns  ac- 
quired ;  and  through  the  fertility  of  the  country 
in  which  it  was  ratuated,  the  city  rose  rapidly 
to  great  wealth  and  power.  At  the  time  of 
its  greatest  prosperity,  about  200  years  after  its 
foundation,  it  is  stated  by  Strabo  that  the  city 
itself  occupied  a  space  of  60  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, ruled  over  26  subject  cities,  and  could 
send  into  the  field  an  army  of  800,000  men. 
It  founded  Posidonia,  LaQs,  and  Soidrus,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  traide,  especially  with 
Miletus  in  Asia  Minor.  Sybaris  was  famous 
throughout  the  ancient  world  for  the  effemi- 
nate habits  and  love  of  luxury  of  its  citizens. 
The  arts  which  contributed  to  the  luxurious 
enjoyment  of  life  were  there  most  highly 
prized,  and  it  is  stated  by  Atheneeus  that  no 
craft  was  permitted  in  the  city  which  made  a 
noise  that  might  disturb  the  citizens.  The 
government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy  until  about  600  B.  C,  when  Telys, 
an  aristocrat,  headed  a  democratic  party,  drove 
out  the  wealthier  citizens  and  rulers,  and  raised 
himself  to  the  position  of  tyrant.  Five  hundred 
of  the  exiled  nobles  took  refuge  at  Orotona, 
and  Telys  sent  thither  to  demand  their  surren- 
der.  This  was  refused,  and  a  war  ensued  in 
which  a  large  army  of  Sybarites  was  beaten 
by  one  third  the  number  of  the  Crotoniatn, 
who  followed  np  their  victory  by  the  sack  of 
Sybaris,  and  tamed  the  course  of  the  river  Ora- 
this  so  that  the  city  was  inundated  and  buried 
in  the  deposits  that  the  river  brought  down. 
Sybaris  was  never  restored ;  its  rate  is  now  a 
malarious  marsh,  and  its  exact  position  cannot 
be  determined.  Its  surviving  inhabitants,  after 
remaining  for  many  years  at  Latis  and  BddraB 
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founded  near  it,  with  Athenian  ooloniBta,  the 
city  of  Thurii. 

SYOAMORE,  a  name  osnally  applied  in  the 
United  States  to  the  platanu*  oeeidintalU  (Ms.) 
or  battonwood  tree  (see  'Pujn^  Tsbb),  asA  ia 
Europe  to  a  species  of  maple  (aeer  pteudopla- 
taniu,  liinn.),  of  which  there  are  several  dis- 
tinct and  beaatifal  Tarieties  known.  (See  iLL- 
PLS.)  The  sycamore  of  the  Sacred  Scriptnref 
is  a  species  of  fig  (Jieiit  tyeamorut,  Linn.),  a 
native  of  Egypt,  where  it  becomes  a  consider- 
able timber  tree.  Its  branches  spread  out 
widely,  affording  a  gratefal  shade,  and  the 
trees  are  therefore  planted  by  the  seashore  and 
by  the  road  sides.  As  it  becomes  old  much  of 
its  picturesque  beauty  vanishes,  and  its  branch- 
es are  crooked,  broken,  and  leafless.  The  figs, 
which  are  sweet  and  delicate,  are  prodnoed  in 
clustered  racemes  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  in- 
stead of  the  new  shoots.  Its  timber  has.  been 
reputed  almost  indestnietible,  bat  Forskohl 
says  it  is  only  fit  for  fueL 

SYDENHAM,  Flotxb,  an  English  scholar 
and  translator,  born  in  1710,  died  April  1, 
1787,  in  prison,  where  he  had  been  confined 
for  a  debt  due  the  eating  house  where  he  dined. 
He  was  educated  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford. 
He  translated  the  greater  part  of  PltU»'s  works, 
trhich  were  published  between  1759  and  1780 
in  8  vols.  4to.  The  translation  in  general  is 
excellent,  though  in  a  few  of  the  more  abstruse 
passages  he  failed  to  express  fully  the  tenets 
of  his  author.  It  was  completed  in  1804  by 
Thomas  Taylor.  He  published  also  "  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Doctrine  of  Heraclitus"  (1776), 
and  Onomastieon  Theologieum  (1784).  His  suf- 
ferings from  poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  his 
miserable  death  in  prison,  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  literary  fund,  which  bestows  small  gra- 
tuities on  poor  and  deserving  authors. 

SYDENHAM,  Thomas,  an  English  physi- 
cian, born  at  Windford  Eagle,  Dorsetshire,  in 
1624,  died  in  London,  Deo.  29,  1689.  He  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  and  in 
1648  obtained  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls'  col- 
lege, and  remained  there  some  years  pursuing 
bis  studies,  visiting  France  in  the  mean  while 
and  attending  the  lectures  of  Barbeyrac. 
About  1660  he  went  to  Westminster,  and  soon 
obtained  a  large  practice  and  great  reputation. 
Abandoning  the  rontine  system  then  in  vogue, 
he  based  his  practice  on  principles  which  have 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  profession  from 
that  time  to  this ;  these  principles  are,  that  na- 
ture cures  diseases ;  that  there  is  in  the  human 
system  a  recuperative  power,  which  he  named 
^e  vit  medieatriiB  natura,  and  that  this  should 
be  aided,  not  thwarted ;  and  that  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  are  the  language  of  a  suffering 
and  endangered  organism,  for  which  the  physi- 
cian should  prescribe.  He  was  the  first  physi- 
cian who  tr^ited  small  pox  with  cooling  reme- 
dies, or  intermittent  fever  with  cinchona.  His 
letters  and  tracts  on  particular  diseases  are 
valuable  for  the  accuracy  of  their  observation. 
The  preparation  known  as  Sydenham's  laada- 


Hum  was  one  of  many  valnaUe  additions  whioh 
he  made  to  the  materia  medioa.  His  largest 
work,  Obtertationet  Mtdiem  eirea  Morboncn 
Aeutorum  Mittoriam  et  Ourationem  (London, 
167S),  was  translated  8  times  into  English  and 
passed  through  26  editions  in  100  yean.  It  is 
still  regarded  as  a  valnable  wbrk. — ^In  184S  a 
society,  composed  mainly  of  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  was  founded  in  London  nn- 
der  the  name  of  the  Sydenham  society,  having 
for  its  object  the  republication  of  the  works 
of  Sydenham  and  of  other  eminent  physicians 
of  former  times,  otherwise  inaooesdble  to  pro> 
feasional  readers  in  general. 

SYDNEY,  a  town  upon  the  S.  E.  coast  of 
Australia,  capital  of  the  colony  of  New  SonUi 
Wales,  and  residence  of  the  governor-general 
of  Australia.  It  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  estuary  or  extensive  harbor  of  Port  Jack* 
son,  about  7  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  the  sea,  in  lat. 
88°  62'  8.,  long.  161°  14'  E. ;  pop.,  indnding 
the  suburbs,  about  120,000.  Part  of  the  town 
stands  upon  a  promontory,  with  Darling  har> 
bor  on  ^e  W. ;  part  of  it  occupies  a  narrow 
valley  to  the  E.  of  this ;  and  the  remainder  is 
buUt  upon  undulating  ground  extending  S.  and 
still  further  £.,  with  extensive  water  frontage 
to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  Since  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Australia  Sydney  has  advanced  very 
rapidly,  and  the  suburbs  of  WoolotH&ooloo, 
Paddington  and  Surrey  Hills,  Bedfem  and 
Chippendale,  Oamperdown,  Newtown,  and  the 
Glebe  are  now  almost  connected  with  Sydney 
proper  by  continnons  lines  of  well  built  honsea; 
whue  Balmain  and  the  North  Shore  have  na> 
merous  steam  ferries,  and  Fyrmont  has  lately 
been  joined  to  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  Dar- 
ling harbor.  The  town,  whether  viewed  from 
the  harbor  or  the  adjoining  heights,  has  a  very 
imposing  appearance;  and  the  surroonding 
shores  and  innumerable  bays  and  rocky  prom" 
ontories  of  Port  Jackson  present  scenery  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Syd- 
ney stands  npon  a  sandstone  formation,  and 
this  material  has  been  extensively  used  bodi 
in  public  and, private  buildings.  The  streets 
are  generally  well  laid  out,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  84  of  them  have  car^ 
riage  ways  not  less  than  86  feet,  and  foot  ways 
not-  less  than  12  feet  wide,  llie  city  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  streets  lighted 
with  gas.  Sydney  contains  numerous  churches, 
and  is  the  rendence  of  a  bishop  of  the  chnrch 
of  England  and  a  Roman  OatboUo  archbishop. 
It  has  a  university,  established  in  1860,  the  de- 
grees of  which  confer  the  same  rank  as  those 
of  similar  institntions  in  England.  The  mer- 
chants' exchange,  custom  house,  court  boose, 
museum,  legislative  and  executive  oonnol 
chambers,  public  library,  public  markets,  be- 
nevolent asylum,  and  hospitals  are  all  worthy 
of  notice.  The  government  house  is  a  very 
handsome  structure,  beautifiilly  situated  among 
well  wooded  grounds  overlooking  the  harbor. 
There  are  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts,  floral,  horticultural,  and  agrionltonl 
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MdetJM,  a  botanical  garden,  aoTeral  pa^ 
and  a  domain.  A  branch  of  the  royal  mint 
vai  established  here  in  18fi6,  the  coin  of  which 
is  a  legal  tender  in  all  the  Australian  colonies, 
Manritios,  Oeylon,  and  Hong  Kong. — The  har- 
bor is  completely  landlocked,  and  veasela  of 
0»  lugest  sixe  can  oome  dose  to  the  wharfs, 
which  extend  along  its  shores.  In  1868  the 
■hipping  inward  amounted  to  848,984  tons,  and 
outward  to  866,826  tons.  The  valne  of  the  im- 
porta  for  the  same  year  was  JB6,056,866,  and 
of  the  exports  £4,186,277.  This  apparent  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports  is  caused  by  the 
exportation  of  gold  coin,  of  which  no  aoconnt 
can  be  taken  at  the  custom  house,  and  also  by 
the  Uo^  nambers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
driven  across  the  frontier  to  Victoria.  The 
ekief  exports  consist  of  wool,  gold,  tallow, 
hides,  gums,  &c.  The  corporation  revenues 
fbrl868  amonnted  to  £66,461,  and  the  expend- 
itnrea  to  £66,862.  Considerable  efforts  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  fortify  Port  Jack- 
ion;  several  batteries  occupy  commanding  po- 
■ticDs,  and  when  the  projected  defences  are 
completed  it  will  be  a  place  of  great  strength. 

6TJ)NEY,  or  Sidnbt,  a  seaport  town  of 
Fova  Scotia,  capital  of  the  county  and  island  of 
Oape  Breton,  in  lat.  46°  7'  N.,  long.  60°  9'  W., 
about  200  m.  N.  £.  from  Halifax ;  pop.  about 
1,000.  It  is  well  situated  at  the  head  of  a  safe 
and  commodious  harbor,  with  a  good  light- 
honse  at  the  8.  side  of  its  entrance.  The  im- 
portance of  the  place  is  principally  derived 
from  the  extoiaive  coal  fields  that  exist  in  the 
Bdf^borhood.  The  thickness  of  the  bed  work- 
ed at  the  Sydney  mines  is  6  feet,  and  another 
at  a  faw  miles  distance  has  a  sesm  of  0  feet. 
The  coal  from  the  Sydney  mine  is  conveyed  to 
the  wharf  by  railroad,  and  during  the  year 
aodiDgSept.  1857,  92,270  tons  were  exported. 

SYEME.    See  Abswah. 

BYENITE.     See  Ghahitb. 

SYLLA,  or  Sttixa,  Lucnis  Closmuus  (Fxux), 
a  Boman  statesmcm  and  soldier,  borb  in  188 
B.  0.,  died  in  78.  His  fiunily,  the  original 
Bsme  of  which  was  Bnfinna,  belonged  to  the 
great  Cornelia  gen*,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
patridan  gentet,  of  the  Sabine  branch  of  the  ear- 
ly Bomans,  called  Titienses;  but  his  inheritance 
was  smaU,  and  in  his  youth  he  lived  in  a  house 
l^eh  waa  in  part  occupied  by  a  freedman. 
He  however  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  litera- 
tnre  of  his  own  country,  and  of  that  of  Greece; 
and  he  early  indulged  that  taste  for  profligate 
plecsnres  which  characterized  his  whole  life. 
One  of  his  mistresses  bequeathed  to  him  all 
ha  property,  and  to  this  waa  added  the  prop- 
erty of  his  stepmother,  who  made  him  her 
heir;  and  thns  he  became,  though  not  rich 
aeoording  to  the  Boman  estimate  of  wealth  in 
those  days,  possessed  of  means  to  enter 'on  the 
oreer  of  ambition.  He  was  elected  qusestor 
for  the  year  107,  and  was  appointed  to  take 
orar  to  Africa  the  cavalry  sent  to  Marine.  As 
the  new  officer's  reputation  was  for  profligacy 
only,  the  consul  was  displeased  with  the  i^)- 


pointment;  but  Sylla's  condoct  boob  wen  the 
confidence  of  his  chief  and  the  regards  of  the 
soldiers,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  raost  famil- 
iar terms.  Sylla,  says  Sallust,  "  when  he  came 
into  Africa  and  to  the  camp  of  Marius  with  his 
cavalry,  though  he  had  been  before  unskilled 
and  ignorant  in  the  art  of  war,  became  in  a 
short  time  the  ablest  of  all.  Beside,  he  used 
to  accost  the  men  with  much  urbanity,  and 
granted  favors  to  ntany  at  their  own  request, 
to  others  of  his  own  accord,  but  was  very  un- 
wilUng  himself  to  receive  any,  but  those  he  did 
he  repaid  with  much  more  haste  than  a  debt, 
while  he  himself  never  demanded  any  return 
from  others,  but  rather  was  desirous  that  as 
many  as  possible  diould  be  his  debtors.  He 
would  joke  or  be  serious  with  the  humblest, 
and  was  very  often  seen  in  the  encampments, 
in  the  march,  and  amid  the  watches;  nor  did 
he  in  the  mean  time,  as  is  the  custom  of  bad 
ambition,  lessen  the  character  of  the  consul  or 
any  worthy  man.  He  only  would  not  suffer 
any  one  to  be  before  him  in  counsel  or  action, 
and  excelled  most.  By  which  behavior  and 
practice  he  became  very  dear  to  Marius  and 
the  soldiers."  His  part  in  the  battle  of  Cirta, 
in  whidh  Jugnrtha  and  Bocchuswere  defeated, 
was  a  prominent  one ;  and  when  Boochus  be- 
trayed Jngurtha  to  the  Romans,  Sylla  was  the 
principal  actor  on  the  side  of  the  latter  in  the 
negotiations.  In  the  wars  that  were  waged 
agunst  the  Oimbri  and  Teutones,  Marius  being 
consul,  Sylla  had  command  as  one  of  his  legates, 
and  then  as  military  tribnne,  distinguishing 
himself  in  both  stations.  The  good  understand- 
ing which  had  so  long  existed  between  them 
came  to  an  end,  however,  and  Sylla  served  un- 
der Q.  Catnlns,  the  other  consul,  to  the  increase 
of  his  reputation'  and  of  the  enmity  of  Marius. 
For  some  years  Sylla  remained  a  private  citi- 
zen, but  sought  the  pratorship  in  94,  without 
success.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  to  that 
post ;  and  in  92  he  was  sent  as  propraetor  to 
Cilicia,  with  directions  to  restore  Ariobarzanea 
to  the  throne  of  Cappadooia,  from  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  the  king  of  Fontus.  This 
duty  he  discharged,  and  with  success  so  brilliant 
that  the  king  of  the  Parthians  sent  ambassadors 
to  him,  asking  an  alliance  with  the  Bomans. 
This  was  the  first  oflScial  intercourse  between 
Borne  and  the  Parthians.  On  his  return  to 
Bome,  Sylla  became  the  head  of  the  aristocrat- 
ical  party,  as  his  enemy  Marius  was  the  chief 
man  among  the  leaders,  of  the  other  faction; 
and  both  aspired  to  the  command  against  Mith- 
ridates.  The  breaking  out  of  the  social  war 
postponed  that  appeal  to  arms  which  both  were 
anxious  to  make.  In  that  contest  Sylla  was 
much  more  successful  than  Marius,  winning 
several  victories,  capturing  towns,  ana  reducing 
the  Samnites,  as  well  as  others  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Boman  supremacy.  He  allowed  great 
license  to  the  soldiers,  and  attached  them  to 
his  person.  He  was  chosen  consul  for  the  year 
88,  and  the  senate  assigned  to  him  command  of 
the  army  in  the  East ;  but  Marius  placed  him- 
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self  a,t  tiie  head  of  the  Italian  part^,  and  Sylla 
was  driven  from  Rome.  Hastening  to  the  army 
that  was. besieging  Nola,  he  easily  prevailed 
upon  it  to  obey  his  oommands,  and  marched  to 
IU>me,  of  wiiich  he  took  possession,  the  Marians 
being  unable  to  resist  him.  After  restoring  the 
former  state  of  things,  he  led  his  army  to 
Greece,  of  which  the  troops  of  Mithridates  had 
■taken  possession.  He  besieged  Athens,  which 
was  stormed  March  1,  86,  and  plundered  it.  Pi- 
neus  then  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  he  followed 
the  enemy  into  Boeotia,  inflicting  a  cmshing 
defeat  upon  them  at  Ohteronea.  A  new  army 
sent  by  Mithridates  Was  defeated  at  Orchome- 
nns.  Sylla  then  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
in  84  he  granted  peace  to  the  Pontine  mon- 
arch. He  also  defeated  the  Roman  general 
Fimbria,  who  commanded  the  army  sent  by  the 
Marians  to  the  East.  Having  extorted  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  Asiatic  cities,  and 
leaving  two  legions  in  Asia,  he  led  the  rest  of 
his  army  back  to  Greece  to  prepare  for  the 
war  in  Italy,  where  the  Marian  party  had  re- 
gained ascendency.  He  landed  at  Brundnsium 
m  the  spring  of  88.  The  senate  sought  to  rec- 
oncile the  ohiefe  of  the  two  parties,  bat  a  treaty 
was  impossible.  Marias  was  dead,  and  Cinna, 
the  ablest  of  his  lieutenants,  was  murdered  by 
his  own  soldiers ;  so  that,  though  the  Marians 
had  an  enormous  force  in  the  field,  and  were 
supported  by  the  Italians,  or  new  citizens,  they 
had  no  military  chief  who  could  act  against 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  Sylla  conciliated 
the  Italians,  making  treaties  with  many  of  their 
towns,  and  promising  to  maintain  them  in  the 
possession  of  their  privileges.  Partly  by  vic- 
tories in  the  field  and  partly  by  intrigues,  he 
dispersed  or  gained  over  both  the  consular  ar- 
mies that  were  opposed  to  him.  He  was  now 
joined  by  several  influential  Romans,  among 
whom  were  Crassus,  Metellus  Pius,  and  the 
yonthfol  Pompey,  the  latter  bringing  with  him 
8  legions.  In  82  Sylla  defeated  the  younger 
Marios,  who  was  one  of  the  consuls  for  that 
year,  and  shut  him  up  in  Preeneste.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  came  very  near  meeting 
with  total  defeat  at  its  gates ;  for  Pontius  Tele- 
sinus,  the  chief  man  among  the  Samnites,  with 
whom  the  Lucanians  were  united,  resolved  to 
march  direct  upon  the  city,  in  order,  as  he  sud, 
to  destroy  the  wolves  of  Italy  in  their  den.  The 
Samnite  hate  of  the  Romans  had  survived  two 
centuries  of  subjugation,  and  Telesinus  sought 
to  accomplish  ihat  which  his  ancestors  had 
fitiled  to  effect  before  the  Roman  arms  had 
achieved  any  thing  out  of  Italy.  The  Samnites 
had  not  received  the  new  franchise,  and  they 
were  animated  by  the  most  vindictive  feeling 
toward  the  Romans.  Failing  to  effect  the  re- 
lief of  FrsBueste,  which  was  besieged  by  Ofella, 
Telesinus  proceeded  to  Rome,  which  was  de- 
fenceless, and  reached  the  city  but  a  short  time 
before  Sylla  also  arrived  at  its  gates.  The  battle 
that  followed  was  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
fought.  Sylla  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his 
army,  which  was  routed  and  driven  firom  the 


field;  bnt  tiie  right  wing,  under  OrasBoa,  wm 
victorious,  and  retrieved  the  battle.  The  num- 
ber of  men  who  fell  on  both  ndes  was  100,000. 
The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  who  were  captur- 
ed were  all  put  to  death,  and  Prtaneste  snrren- 
dered,  young  Marins  having  committed  suicide 
on  seeing  the  head  of  Teleainns.  In  a  short 
time  the  grater  part  of  the  Roman  world  sub- 
mitted to  the  victor,  the  only  man  who  con- 
tinued to  resist  his  rule  being  Sertorins,  who 
carried  on  the  war  in  Spain  until  his  own 
death,  and  for  several  years  after  the  death  of 
Sylla.  The  aristooratioal  leader  took  the  se- 
verest vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  Italy  waa 
the  scene  of  a  reign  of  terror.  He  introduoed 
the  proscriptions,  which  were  lists  of  his  ene- 
mies that  were  exhibited  in  the  forum,  and  all 
persons  were  authorized  to  kill  any  one  whose 
name  could  there  be  found.  To  gratify  his 
adherents,  he  placed  in  these  lists  the  names 
of  their  enemies,  or  those  of  persons  whose 
property  they  desired  to  seize.  He  caused 
himself  to  be  appointed  dictator,  thus  reviving 
an  office  that  had  been  unknown  to  the  Romana 
for  120  years;  bnt  while  he  was  dictator  he 
was  elected  consul.  No  one  of  the  Csasars  was 
ever  more  powerful  than  was  Sylla  during  his 
dictatorship,  supported  as  he  was  by  an  enor- 
mous  army,  by  a  large  number  of  slaves  whom 
he  had  enfranchised  (they  had  belonged  to 
persons  who  had  figured  in  the  proscriptions), 
by  the  military  colonies  he  had  esta[blished 
throughout  Italy,  and  by  the  influence  which 
had  been  created  by  his  enocesses,  his  energy, 
and  his  cruelty.  During  his  dictatorship  a  large 
number  of  laws  were  adopted  tending  to  conoea- 
trate  the  power  of  the  state  in  the  aristocracy. 
He  took  from  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  their 
legislative  and  judicial  power,  and  also  the 
right  to  elect  priests.  No  matter  was  allowed 
to  be  brought  before  the  centuries  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  a  »enatu$  eontultum.  He 
filled  up  the  senate,  and  placed  the  govemmeat 
of  the  provinces  entirely  in  its  hands ;  and  re- 
newed the  old  laws  with  regard  to  magistratea, 
requiring  a  regular  gradation  from  office  to 
office,  and  that  no  one  should  be  reelected  to  tlie 
same  office  till  after  the  expiration  of  10  yeans. 
The  number  of  quaestors  was  increased  from  8 
to  20 ;  of  prestors  from  6  to  8.  He  reduced  the 
power  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  to  a  mere  diadow 
of  what  it  had  been,  and  forbade  all  tribunes 
from  aspiring  to  the  higher  curule  offices.  The 
right  of  self-election  was  restored  to  the  eccle- 
siastical corporations,  and  the  number  of  pon- 
tiffs, augurs,  and  keepers  of  the  sibylline  iMoka 
was  increased  to  15  respectively.  The  aris- 
tocracy regained  the  privilege  of  having  judgea 
taken  exclusively  from  the  senatorian  order, 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Cains 
Gracchus.  He  reformed  the  criminal  law, 
enacted  sumptuary  laws,  and  sought  to  regu- 
late marriages.  Few  of  his  measures  long  sur- 
vived him.  "  Sylla's  enactments,"  says  Mr.  Q. 
Long, "  were  not,  like  the  imperial  constdtutions 
of  a  later  day,  the  mere  act  of  one  who  held 
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Am  BovereSsn  power;  they  were  laws  (2^*) 
doly  passed  hj  the  popnlar  aasembly.  Yet 
th«y  were  Sylla's  work,  and  the  legislatiye 
bodj  merely'saye  them  formal  sanctioii.  The 
objeot  of  SyUa's  constitational  measures  was 
to  give  an  aristocratical  oharacteir  to  the  Boman 
eongtitatioii,  to  restore  it  to  something  of  its 
pristine  state,  and  to  weaken  the  popular  partj  . 
bj  oartailing  the  power  of  the  tribunes."  As 
'  non  as  he  had  completed  his  legislation,  Sylla 
resigned  his  dictatorship  (79  B.  0.),  and  gave 
to  £e  people  an  account  of  his  conduct  as  a 
poblio  officer.  He  had  none  of  that  ambition 
vliich  afterward  led  Caesar  to  found  the  impe- 
rial power ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  could 
hsTe  performed  the  part  that.  Caesar  played,  had 
he  been  inoUned  to  take  it.     He  valued  the 

gasnree  of  sense  and  of  letters  as  much  as  he 
Uioee  of  power,  and,  feeling  secure  in  the 
rirength  of  the  system  he  had  set  up,  he  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  his  days  to  person^d  in- 
dnlgence,  residing  at  Putepli.  He  suffered  from 
the  horrible  disease  known  as  the  moriut 
ftHeHlomm ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  this  is 
one  of  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  that  his 
illness  waa  only  a  fever,  and  that  his  death  was 
immediately  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a 
blood  veaseL  At  the  time  of  his  triumph,  in 
81,  he  took  the  snmame  of  Felix,  because  he 
attributed  his  success  to  the  gods ;  and  when 
he  had  to  do  with  Greeks,  he  called  himself 
Spaphroditus.  Venus  he  claimed  as  his  es- 
pedal  patroness,  who  had  given  him  success 
both  in  lovfl  and  in  war.  He  was  6  times  mar- 
ried, and  his  last  wife,  Valeria,  gave  birth  to  a 
danghter  after  his  death.  He  wrote  memoirs, 
in  &  books,  the  last  of  which  was  completed 
bat  two  days  before  his  death,  and  with  his 
fidl  knowledge  that  his  end  was  near.  He  dic- 
tated his  own  epitwh,  which  says,  in  substance, 
tiiat  "none  of  his  friends  ever  did  him  a  kind- 
Msa,  and  none  of  his  enemies  ever  did  him  a 
wrong,  witlioat  being  folly  repaid."  "  Sylla," 
aajB  ib-.  Long,  "  was  an  edncated  man ;  he  was 
not  a  mere  soldier  like  Marios.  He  was  not 
only  a  general ;  he  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  lover 
<tf  the  arta,  a  keen  discriminator  of  men  and 
timeB,  a  legislator,  and  a  statesman.  He  re- 
modelled and  reformed  the  whole  criminal  law 
of  the  Romans.  His  constitutional  measures 
Wtfe  not  permanent,  but  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  temporary 
naurpation  of  Ctesar,  and  the  permanent  estab- 
Jidunent  of  the  Roman  state  under  Augustas." 

8YLLOOISM.    See  Looio. 

8YLVA,  BuENO  DA.    See  Bnxiro  da  8ti.ta. 

SYMBOLS,  OBKiaoAL,  abbreviations  for  ex- 
presring  the  chemical  composition  of  bodies. 
The  idM  of  representing  the  names  of  chemical 
aabstanoes  by  oonventional  signs  or  abbrevia- 
tions appears  to  be  a  very  old  one.  The  al- 
diemists  were  in  possession  of  a  set  of  hiero- 
^yphics  by  which  the  metals,  and  the  four  so 
sailed  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  and 
indeed  many  other  substances,  were  designat- 
ed.   At  a  b^r  period,  as  chemical  knowledge 


became  more  consolidated,  yarioos  modifiea- 
tions  of  the  slchemistioid  notation  were  from 
time  to  time  proposed,  and  adopted  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Among  these  should  be  spe> 
cially  mentioned  the  system  of  notation  offered 
in  1787  by  Hassenfratz  and  Adet,  as  an  appen- 
dix to  Onyton  de  Morveau's  revised  system  of 
nomenclature,  since  its  failure  enables  ns  the 
better  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  system  which  now  prevails.  Here  was  a 
system  of  symbols  by  no  means  devoid  of  in- 
genuity, and  much  more  complete  than  any 
previous  method,  published  in  connection 
with  a  new  system  of  nomenclature,  which 
was  soon  universally  adopted,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  the  French  acad- 
emy by  whom  this  nomenclature  had  been  pre- 
paid ;  yet  it  met  with  little  or  no  favor  among 
chemists,  and  was  soon  forgotten.  This  last 
remark  applies  as  well  to  the  symbols  proposed 
by  Dalton  in  1808,  in  connection  with  his  writ- 
ings upon  the  atomic  theory.  Kone  of  these 
systems  ever  came  into  general  use,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  they  were  of  much  value  as  in- 
stnunents  of  study  even  in  the  special  cases  in 
which  they  were  employed.  It  is  to  Berzelius 
that  chemical  science  is  indebted  for  the  sim- 
ple and  rational  system  of  notation  now  in  use, 
which  has  done  so  much,  especially  of  late 
years,  to  advance  knowledge  and  to  lighten 
the  labors  of  chemical  investigators.  This  sys- 
tem, in  its  first  outlines  at  least,  appears  not  to 
have  been  the  result  of  any  premeditated  plan 
or  special  study,  but  to  have  followed  inciden- 
tally as  a  natural  result  ftom  the  investigation 
of  the  combining  proportions  of  bodies  with 
which  its  author  was  occupied.  Thus  in  1814 
he  first  mentions  his  symbols  in  a  foot  note  to 
a  memoir  upon  nitrous  acid  (Gilbert's  Annalm 
der  Phytih,  xlvi  164),  as  convenient  abbre- 
viations for  expressing  the  composition  of 
bodies,  which  he  has  himself  frequently  em- 
ployed in  his  private  memoranda.  Bnbse- 
quentiy  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  plan 
appeared  in  hSaLArbueh,  and  in  Poggendorff's 
AnnaUn,  1826,  viii.  7.  As  a  sign  to  express 
the  name  and  combining  equivalent  of  an  ele- 
ment, Berzelius  chose  the  initial  letter  of  ita 
Latin  name;  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
names  of  several  elements  commence  with  the 
same  letter,  he  annexed  to  the  common  initial 
the  first  of  the  following  letters  in  the  Latin 
name  of  the  element  which  is  peculiar  to  it ; 
thns,  the  symbol  C  indicates  an  equivalent  of 
carbon,  01  an  equivalent  of  chlorme,  and  Or 
an  equivalent  of  chromium.  (For  a  complete 
list  of  these  symbols,  see  Eqcivalebt,  Orxmi- 
OAL.)  The  symbols  of  binary  compounds  are 
formed  by  placing  together  the  symbols  of 
their  components,  CoO  for  exsmple  represent- 
ing an  equivalent  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  from  Oo 
(cobalt)  and  O  (oxygen) ;  those  of  ternaries 
(salts)  by  uniting  the  symbols  of  their  compo- 
nent binaries,  a  comma  being  placed  between 
these,  as  CdO,  Sd,  sulphate  of  cadmium ;  and 
those  of  quaternaries  (double  salts)  on  the 
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Mine  principle,  aaemioolonor  the  sign  +  b«ing 
placed  between  the  binaries  of  which  tiioy  are 
formed,  as  GdO,  SO. ;  MgO,  SO.  +  6H0,  hjdrat- 
ed  sulphate  of  oadmium  and  fnagnesia ;  the  sign 
+  is  oommonly  nsed  to  indicate  a  component 
which  is  leas  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
oompoond  than  the  other  ingredients,  it  being 
possible  in  the  cited  case  to  remove  the  water 
without  destroying  the  compound  CdO,  SO.; 
HgO,  SO..  This  supposed  subordinate  part 
of  the  water  of  crystallization  of  salts  is  often 
denoted  by  patting  the  symbol  Aq  (aqua)  in 
place  of  HO.  When  it  is  desired  to  represent 
more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  substance,  figures 
in  large  type  may  be  placed  before,  t.  a,  to  the 
left  of  it,  or  in  small  type  to  the  right  or  after 
it,  just  below  the  line  upon  which  the  symbol 
itself  is  placed.  A  figure  on  the  left  hand  mul- 
tiplies all  the  symbols  to  the  right  of  it  as  fSur 
as  the  first  comma,  or  indeed  the  whole  formula 
when  this  is  enclosed  in  bracketst  while  a  small 
figure  to  the  right  multiplies  only  the  letter, 
or  bracketed  formula,  immediately  to  the  left 
of  it;  thus  KH.  (ammonia)  denotes  an  equiv- 
alent of  a  compound  containing  IN  (nitrogen) 
and  8H  (hydrogen) ;  Fe.  O.  denotes  one  equiv- 
alent of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  2Fe3  0>  two 
equivalents  of  the  same  base. — In  constructing 
formulas,  it  is  also  convenient  to  preserve  a 
definite  arrangement  of  the  letters  and  mem- 
bers. In  the  spoken  names  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, as  oxide  of  iron,  chloride  of  potassium, 
&c.,  we  first  express  the  term  which  denotes 
the  acid  or  electro-negative  component;  but  in 
the  written  symbols  the  reverse  of  this  is  cus- 
tomary, the  symbol  of  the  basic  or  positive  ele- 
ment being  placed  first,  i.  «.,  at  the  left  hand, 
as  FeO,  KOI,  &o.  So  too  with  the  names  of 
salts,  the  formula  of  sulphate  of  potash  being 
written  £0,S0>,  not  SO>,EO.  The  reason 
of  this  order  is  that  the  symbols  express  not 
English  but  Latin  words,  and  the  construction 
of  the  Latin  language  requires  that  the  genitive 
must  precede  the  nominative  that  governs  it. — 
Formulas  are  called  rational  when  their  several 
members  are  grouped  so  that  they  shall  express 
either  what  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  ac- 
tual arrangement  of  the  components  of  the  body 
which  they  represent,  or  in  some  conventiontd 
manner  by  which  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  c<Huposition  and  properties  of  the 
body  and  its  behavior  toward  other  substances 
may  be  called  to  mind ;  and  empirical  formulas 
are  those  in  which  only  the  elements  present 
and  the  number  of  equivalents  of  each  are 
noted,  without  any  definite  arrangement  being 
given  to  the  list.  Thus,  FeiOi,8SOi  is  one 
way  of  writing  a  rational  formula  of  tersul- 
phate  of  iron,  while  Fe.  S>  On  is  its  empirical 
formula. — The  system  of  collocation  of  symbols 
and  formulas  thus  far  described,  which  is  that 
of  the  so  called  dualistio  school  of  chemists, 
and  the  one  of  which  the  public  at  large  has 
most  cognizance,  is  employed  only  upon  a  por- 
tion of  chemical  substances.  Although  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  in  certain  oases,  and  suf- 


fieieafly  complete  for  most  purposes  of  de^ 
mentary  instruction,  it  would  be .  quite  im- 
practicable to  employ  it  in  the  study  of  very 
complex  substances,  for  which  ot£er  and  vari- 
ous arrangements  of  the  symbols  are  oonse- 
qnentiy  brought  into  use.  Even  for  the  most 
common  and  simple  cases  chemists  have  pro- 
posed methods  of  arrangement  difiTerent  from 
the  one  Just  mentioned.  Thus  Davy  in  his  so 
called  binary  theory  proposed  to  write  K,  80« 
instead  of  KO,  SO.  for  sulphate  of  potash,  &c. ; 
and  others,  objecting  entirely  to  the  theory 
of  dualism,  have  suggested  the  idea  of  giving 
special  prominence  to  the  empirical  formula  of 
a  substance,  which  in  their  view  expresses  all 
our  positive  knowledge  of  its  composition,  leav- 
ing it  to  every  one  to  theorize  upon  this  as 
be  may  please.  It  is  precisely  in  affording  fa- 
cilities for  speculating  upon  and  comparing  tiie 
composition  of  compounds,  and  for  presenting 
one's  hypotheses  to  others,  that  the  immense 
importajace  of  chemical  symbols  chiefly  lies; 
and  this  not  only  from  the  direct  influence 
which  they  exert  in  leading  to  new  discoveries^ 
but  also  indirectly  in  tending  to  prevent  abrupt 
changes  and  infinite  oonfiision  in  the  spokea 
nomenclature,  which  would  otherwise  inevita- 
bly occur.  For  example,  so  long  as  Davy  had 
the  means  of  expressing  his  view  of  the  coa- 
stitution  of  sulphate  of  potash  by  writing  the 
formula  K,  SO4,  he  bad  but  slight  incentive 
to  introduce  a  new  name  for  this  substance. 
The  nomenclature  is  thus  kept  within  limits, 
ill  defined  though  they  be,  which  render  it  tar 
more  usefiil  than  if  it  were  allowed  to  vacillate 
and  expand  indefinitely.  Berzelios's  ori^nal 
idea  was  to  employ  his  symbols  and  formulas 
merely  as  convenient  substitutes  for  the  names 
of  substances,  and  this  at  an  epoch  when  the 
name  was  thought  to  express  even  the  molecn- 
lar  constitution  of  a  compound,  or  the  octnal 
arrangement  of  its  component  atoms — a  view 
which  has  since  been  very  materially  modified. 
It  is  now  felt  to  be  in  many  cases  not  only  un- 
necessary and  impossible,  but  often  undesira- 
ble, to  force  the  symbolic  and  the  spoken 
nomenclatures  into  agreement  with  each  other, 
however  convenient  such  agreement  may  be 
in  other  instances,  or  even  as  the  general  rule. 
In  many  oases,  where  it  would  be  impossible 
in  practice  to  express  an  idea  of  the  rational 
constitution  of  a  substance  by  any  combination 
of  names,  a  single  glance  at  its  written  formula 
is  sufficient  to  convey  this  idea ;  and  in  other* 
several  different  rational  formulas  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  assigned  to  one  and  the 
same  substance,  in  which  case  the  body  may 
indeed  also  have  several  names,  of  which  ea(^ 
might  be  better  adapted  than  any  of  the  others 
to  express  its  composition  in  some  one  special 
instance ;  but  as  a  rule,  when  a  spoken  name 
has  once  come  into  general  use,  it  is  not  easy 
po  substitute  another  for  it,  although  the  for- 
mula of  the  body  may  be  changed  as  often  a* 
may  be  found  convenient.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
much  confusion  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the 
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fflnltiplioatioii  of  spoken  names;  bnt  when 
oompaFed  with  what  might  hare  been  bnt  for 
die  OM  of  STinbola  and  formalas  this  is  hardly 
denrring  of  mention. — ^Many  ohemists,  claim- 
ing that  in  the  existing  state  of  science  it  is 
impossible  that  formalas  can  be  made  to  ezpresa 
any  thing  more  than  the  relations  and  uialo- 
pes  whidi  bodies  bear  to  each  other,  and  that 
oonseqnently  those  formulas  mnst  be  the  best 
which  are  capable  of  exhibiting  the  largest 
nmnber  of  these  relations  and  analogies,  now 
make  no  effort  to  represent  the  actnal  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  of  chemical  compotmds,  bnt 
■eek  only  to  designate  the  elements  or  groups 
which,  in  the  double  decompositions  by  which 
oompomtda  are  formed  or  destroyed,  replace  or 
■re  replaced  by  other  elements  or  groups  of 
elements.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  naa  been 
fomd  convenient  to  throw  all  substances  into 
a  few  great  daases  of  analogues,  the  leading 
member  or  type  of  each  of  these  divisions  be- 
ing some  familiar  and  well  characterized  com- 
pound, and  to  derive  the  formula  of  each  and 
every  member  of  a  given  class  f^om  the  for- 
mula of  its    own   peculiar  type   or  pattern. 

Thni  water,  -a  [  Os,  might  be  taken  as  a  type 

to  which  all  other  compounds  may  be  referred, 

bnt  the  nse  of  several  types  has  been  found 

more  convenient.    Gerhardt  in  his  Traiti  re- 

H ) 
fes  to  4  types,  viz.,  water,  -a  >  O,;  ammonia, 

K  ^  H ;  hydrogen,  ^  ^ ;  and  chlorhydrio  acid, 


thus  OnO,SOa  would  be  written  tluSj  and 
#eS'.  instead  of  FeiO>,8SO.;  ^  instead  of 
EB;  EMo  instead  of  ES.MoS..  Of  these 
modifications  the  dashed  symbols  alone  have' 
been  at  all  generally  accepted.  The  dots  and  - 
accents  have  been  much  employed  by  mineralo- 
gists, but  were  little  esteemed  by  the  generality 
of  chemists.  Indeed,  it  is  now  customary  to 
nse  the  accent  marks  to  express  an  entirely 
different  idea,  viz.,  to  characterize  polyatomic 
radicals ;  that  is,  compounds  which,  in  uniting 
with  or  reacting  upon  other  bodies,  play  the 
part  not  of  one  but  of  two  or  more  atoms  of  a 
simple  element,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  chem- 
ists who  refer  all  formulas  to  types,  those  rad- 
icals which  replace  more  than  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  the  type  water.  Thus  the  norm^ 
chloride  of  ethylene,  O4H4OI9,  contains  not 
only  one  bnt  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  referred  directly  to  the  simple 
type  HCl,  bnt  to  the  double  of  this.  Hi  Ch ;  and 
to  denote  that  the  compound  0<H4  replaces 
2H,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  a  diatomic  radical,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  write  it  with  a  doable  accent,  thus, 
O4  H«,  and  i^e  formula  of  the  compound  in 


So,  too,  the  fprmula  of 


0,  H.  6, 


i:\o.. 


and 


H 


rnt.  In  many  cases,  however,  a  multiple  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  ^pes  is  the  true  typ- 
ical formula,  as  ^|  [  O4,  g^  [  0.,  &c.     Other 

diemista,  and  perhaps  these  are  still  the  major- 
ity, believing  that  the  doctrine  of  duality  con- 
tuns  an  element  of  tmth  which  should  not  be 
discatded,  seek  to  preserve  this  by  adhering 
to  the  prevailing  method  of  writing  formulas, 
though  all  admit  its  imperfections. — Oarrying 
out  us  original  idea  of  abbreviations  at  a  time 
when  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  study 
of  compoonds  in  mineral  chemistry,  and  nota- 
bfy  wita  tiiose  of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  Berzelins 
nggested  that  it  might  be  convenient  in  special 
cages  to  make  use  of  certtun  modifications  of 
the  symbols  already  described,  where  the  ob- 
ject is  merely  to  indicate  the  composition  of  a 
oooqdez  body  without  discussing  its  reactions 
•ad  deoompoations;  for  instance,  the  number 
at  equivalents  of  oxygen  in  a  compound  was 
denoted  by  dots  placed  above  the  radical  with 
which  this  element  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
bmed,  and  the  equivalents  of  sulphur  in  like 
manner  by  commas  or  accents ;  and  in  cases 
where  two  atoms  of  the  radical  combine  wiUi 
1,  S,  or  6  atoms  of  oxygen  or  the  like,  this 
doable  atom  of  the  radical  was  characterized 
by  a  iath  drawn  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
Mter  which  stands  for  the  radical  (as  B  =  Hi) ; 
vau  XT. — 17 


ad  ti|ie  f< 
question     ni  *  [  • 

tartaric  acid  is  written 

O  fi  ) 
that  of  glycerine      w  f  ^* '  ^^'*^  represent 

them  as  being  derived  from  2  and  8  atoms  of 
water  respectively  by  the  sabstitntion  of  the 
diatomic  radical  0«  H4  Oa  for  2  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  triatomic 
radical  0<H>  for  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the 
other.    In  like  manner,  hydrated  sesqnioxide 

of  iron  would  be  written  h!  [  ^*  "^^tead  of 
FeiOi,  8H0;  Fci  being  considered  as  a  tria- 
tomic radical;  so  too  qninoleine,  NjOu  Ht, 
in  which  the  8  atoms  of  H  of  the  type  ammo- 
nia are  replaced  by  the  triatomic  radical  On  Ht ; 
strychnine,  NijO^i  Hn  O?)  *•  «■■  the    donble 

type  Ni  j  ^*)  in  which  the  6  atoms  of  H  have 

all  been  replaced  by  the  hezatomio  radical 
04iHiiOt. — Another  abbreviation  which  has 
been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  designating 
some  organic  compounds  consists  in  employing 
the  initkl  letter  of  the  ordinarv  name  of  any 
of  these,  with  one  or  more  additional  smaller 
letters  when  the  first  is  not  of  itself  character- 
istic, with  a  dadi  above  if  the  compound  is  an 
add  or  a  +  sign  when  it  is  an  alkaloid ;  thus 
_  _  + 

O  stands  for  oxalic  acid,  A  for  acetic  add,  Qa 
for  qninine,  Oy  for  cyanogen,  &c.  These  are 
still  sometimes  used  in  special  cases,  although 
they  have  but  littie  to  recommend  and  mnoh 
to  condemn  them. — Very  many  methods  of  ar- 
ranging formulas,  beside  those  which  have  here 
been  ulnded  to,  are  employed  by  different 
chemists  to  express  their  own  peculiar  theoret- 
ical notions  of  tiie  composition  of  bodies,  bnt  a 
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disoiUBion  of  these  special  instances  wooM  here 
be  misplaoed.  Manj  of  these  are  anfficiently 
complex  and  difficult  of  comprehenMoa;  but  in 
its  essential  featnres  the  system  of  notation 
employed  by  chemists  is  still  the  nniversal  Ian- 
'  gnage  which  Berzelios  provided  in  choosiDg  his 
symbols  from  the  Latin  nomenolatnre. 

SYMMAOHUS,  QnmnTS  AnssLme,  a  Roman 
statesman  and  autiior,  who  flonrisbed  about 
the  dose  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  educated 
in  Gaul,  and,  after  being  qusBstor  and  prsetor, 
was  appointed  in  A.  D.  865  corrector  of  Lucania 
and  the  BmttiL  In  873  he  was  proconsnl  of 
Africa,  in  884  prefect  of  the  city,  and  in  891 
consul.  He  was  a  sincere  pagan,  and  labored 
strenuously  to  maintain  that  declining  £uth. 
He  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  and  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  liberal  studies. 
Wa  extant  works  are  10  books  of  epistles  con- 
taining 966  letters,  and  fragments  of  orations 
which  Angelo  Mai  discovered  in  one  of  the  pa- 
limpsests of  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  others 
from  a  Turin  and  Vatican  MS.  The  first  edition 
of  the  epistles  was  published  without  date  or 
name  of  place  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  EL 
One  of  the  best  is  that  of  Soioppins  (4to.,  Mentz, 
1608). 

STMMAOHUS  thk  BAUAmrAir,  a  native 
of  Samaria,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  200. 
He  was  at  first  of  tiie  Samaritan  religion,  then 
became  a  Jew,  and  tihen  a  Ohristian  of  the  sect 
of  the  Ebionites.  He  made  the  4th  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  occu- 
pied the  4th  column  of  Origen's  Sexapla,  but 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  now  exist,  col- 
lected by  Montfaacon. 

STMMES,  John  Clevis,  an  American  soldier 
and  projector,  bom  in  New  Jersey  about  1780, 
died  at  Hamilton,  Bntler  oo.,  Ohio,  May  28, 
1829.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1802, 
and  in  the  war  of  1812  fought  with  great  gal- 
lantry  at  Lnndy's  Lane  and  the  sortie  from  Fort 
Erie.  Snlweqnently  he  settled  at  Newxtort,  Kj., 
and  devoted  himself  to  researohes  eonneotod 
with  a  &T0iite  theory  invented  by  him,  ao- 
cording  to  wMoh  the  earth  is  hollow,  open  at 
the  poles,  and  capable  of  being  inhabited  with- 
in. He  wrote  and  lectured  mnch  <hi  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  1822  and  1828  petitioned  congress 
for  means  to  fit  out  an  e^>edition  to  test  the 
truth  of  his  theories.  He  made  a  few  converts, 
but  his  suggestions  were  generally  treated  with 
open  ridicule  or  silent  contempt,  the  author 
being  considered  little  better  uian  a  lonatio. 
He  ued  in  oonmderable  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, much  respected  for  his  integrity. 

SYMPATHETIC  INK.  See  Imt,  vol  ii.  p. 
680. 

SYMPHONY  (Gr.  ow,  with,  anAAamf,  voice), 
a  term  oiij^nally  ngnifying  merely  a  concor- 
dance of  tones,  bnt  applied  successively  to  cer- 
tain vocal  compositions,  to  compositions  partly 
Tocal  and  partly  instrumental,  to  short  intro- 
ductory or  intermediate  instrumental  passages 
in  compositions  which  are  predominantly  vocal, 
and  finally  to  elaborate  and  extended  composi- 


tions in  wMoh  instrmnents  only  are  employed. 
The  germ  of  tiie  modem  symphony  may  be 
found  in  the  Gtmeerti  groui  o!  Oorelli,  and  ia 
the  works  of  Geminiani  and  Vivaldi,  prodaoed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century ;  but  pte> 
vious  to  the  time  of  Haydn  the  compositioa  fai 
its  present  form  was  unknown.  The  last  named 
composer  divided  it  into  4  or  6  parts,  performed 
snooessively,  and  developing  distinct  ^deas,  bnt 
having  a  general  relation.  In  the  strnctare  ot 
the  symphony  the  parts  are  generally  made  to 
contrast  with  each  other,  a  slow  or  andante 
movement  being  succeeded  by  an  allegro  or 
quick  one,  and  this  by  an  andante  again  or  sa 
adagio,  after  which  comes  a  minuet  and  trio, 
or  a  sdierzo,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  rap- 
id finale.  The  diief  composers  of  this  form  of 
mnsio  are  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spobr, 
and  Mendelssohn,  the  greatest  bong  Bee- 
thoven. The  9th  or  "  Choral  Symphony"  of 
this  master  differs  from  works  ot  its  class  in 
introducing  vocal  mnsio  into  the  oondnding 
movement. 

SYMPLEGADE8.    See  Abooitaiiib. 

SYNAGOGUE  (Gr.  trvwiyoyyi;,  assembly,  plaoe 
of  assembly;  Heb.  beth  heMcetu»eth,liow»ct 
assembly),  a  building  appropriated  to  wonhip 
and  the  performance  of  pnbUo  religious  rites  in 
Jewish  congregations.     Oorreeponding  to  the 
word  chnrch  in  Ohristian  terminology,  the  term 
is  also  appiied  to  the  Jewish  community  in 
general.    The  earliest  synagogues,  established 
in  the  times  of  Persian   and  Greek  rule  is 
Jndna,   were  destined    also   for   deliberatiT* 
purposes.     flFor  the  "great   synagogue"  see 
Hebbews,  voL  ix.  p.  87.)     In  subsequent  cen- 
turies they  were  auio  used  as  seats  of  popolu 
as  well  as  higher  instruction.    In  modern  Jew- 
ish ooonmunities  this  is  imparted  in  a  separate 
building,  called  Uth  hammidrath,  house  of 
stody.    The  qrnagogne  is  generally  a  high  and 
plain  bnOding,  fitoing  the  4  cardinal  points,  and 
provided  with  seats  and  dedca  on  the  floor  fat 
the  male  members  of  the  cong^regation,  and 
with  galleries  for  the  females.     The  east  wall, 
which  all  must  face  during  the  recital  of  oei^ 
tain  prayers,  encloses  the  "holy  ark"  (otm 
haHcodeth),  in  which  Hebrew  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  written  on  vellum,  are  deposit- 
ed ;  and  opposite  it,  near  the  oentro,  is  the 
platform  (himah)  on  which  the  reading  from 
the  same  is  performed  by  the  reciter  or  cantor 
Chaean),  or  by  a  special  reader  ^'al  ior«). 
Sermons  or  lectures  are  delivered  mnn  a  small- 
er platform  a^oining  tiie  "holy  ark,"  by  the 
rabbi  or  a  special  preacher  or  lectnrer.    Fre- 
quently, however,  tiie  offices  of  reciter,  reader, 
and  lecturer  are  united  in  the  same  person.-- 
Among  the  most  celebrated    synagogues  in 
▼arions  periods  are  mentioned  tiiose  of  Alex- 
andria, Bagdad,  Toledo,  and  Prague. 

SYNCOPE,  a  fainting  fit  or  swoon.  Syncope 
may  occur  from  a  large,  and  partionlarly  from  a 
sudden  loss  of  blood ;  from  a  sudden  impreamon 
made  on  the  nervous  system,  as  fright,  horror, 
&0. ;   frx>m  the  effect  of  a  raxieiby  of  poisons 
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whioh  inflnenoe  the  heart's  aotion ;  w  from  in- 
uition  or  debility,  which  ■weakeiu  the  mTuon- 
lar  power  of  the  heart  along  with  that  of  the 
▼tmntary  moseles.    If  the  heart  ceaaes  com- 

Sttely  to  beat  for  any  time,  the  individnal  dies ; 
t  in  an  ordinary  fainting  fit,  as  it  is  teRned, 
the  heart  continneB  to  beat,  thongh  bo  feebly 
md  bintly  that  its  beat  may  not  be  fait ;  still 
the  ear  nnlied  directly  over  it  will  distingoish 
the  aoona  made  by  its  contraction.  In  snoh 
eases  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  with  the  head  if  possible  a  little 
lower  than  the  body.  Gold  water  may  be 
dashed  oyer  the  &oe  and  ohest  to  exdte  the 
mpiratory  act.  Ammonia  may  be  held  to  the 
Mitrila,  and  stimulants  administered  if  possible 
by  the  montli,  if  not  by  enema. 

BTSDIO  (6r.  mwSucot,  from  orw,  with,  and 
iuai,  justice),  an  administrstiTe  oflBoer  in  rarl- 
<MB  cities  or  other  oommnnities,  and  in  oor- 
ponte  bodies.  At  Athens  any  person  appoint- 
ed to  represent  the  state  in  an  affair  in  dispute 
irith  another  state  was  called  syndic.  In  Latin 
tnthora  the  word  aymUete*  is  nsed  in  the  sense 
ti  attorney.  In  the  middle  ages  the  syndio 
npresented  s  nniveTsity,  a  ohordi,  or  any  cor- 
porate body  at  law,  and  transacted  its  general 
MisinesB.  Syndio  was  the  usoal  name  for  the 
town  clerk  in  aome  parts  of  France.  By  Frois- 
■rt  the  word  syn^  is  nsed  as  a  hereditary 
title  of  nobility  in  some  oases  where  it  had 
been  only  given  originally  aa  the  title  of  an  ad- 
ministrative oflBoer.  The  merchants  or  others 
who  composed  the  chambers  of  commerce  es- 
tablidied  in  IVanoe  in  1701  were  called  lyndiei 

wit  CO^^IKMfCAm 

STITESnTS,  a  Christian  bishop,  philosopher, 
ad  poet  ot  tiie  6th  oentnry,  bom  in  Oyrene, 
Africa,  pitiably  in  879.  The  date  of  his  death 
ii  naknown.    His  fismily  was  rioh  and  noble, 
and  boasted  a  line  of  ancestry  reodiing  back  to 
tte  BeraolidesL    He  was  a  pupil  at  Alexandria 
of  the  celebrated  Hypatia,  afterward  studied  at 
Albena,  and  returning  to  Gyrene  fired  for  a 
time  in  retirement,  engaged  in  study.    Famine 
kaving  come  upon  Gyrene,  Synesins  was  sent  to 
Oonatantinople  to  soUcit  aid,  and  was  sncoesaftiL 
After  8  yean'  stay  in  the  Bysantine  capital,  he 
retamed  to  Oyrene,  and  soon  afterward,  under 
fhe  inflnenoe  of  a  Christian  wife^  renounced 
pawnism,    Li  ^^^i.'"'  ^^  death  of  the  bishop 
<rf  Ptolsmais  (now  TofanetaX  Synesius  was  oho- 
MB  to  the  see,  although  he  hni  not  been  bap- 
tind,  was  married,  and  held  opiniona  ooncem- 
ing  tt»  pre&dstence  of  souls,  the  eternity  of 
file  world,  and  the  resurreotfon,  which  were 
noi  legarded  in  the  church  as  orthodox.    He 
Moepted  the  post  with  reluctance,  was  baptiz- 
ed, ud  after  7  montha  of  preparation  entered 
ufon  his  e^ioopal  duties.    Some  instances  are 
neorded  (k  bk  nmmess  in  prohibiting  heresies : 
but  Us  mhid  aeems  to  have  oeen  more  exercised 
tytronblea  in  the  state  than  by  discords  in  the 
CBBreL    ffis  works  consist  of  epistles,  trea- 
tbes,  sod  hymns.    The  best  complete  colleo- 
tioB  of  them  ia  that  of  Fetavius,  in  Greek  with 


a  Latin  translation,  editions  of  which  af^peared 
at  Paris  ta  1612, 1683,  and  1640.  A  aew  and 
more  critioal  edition  was  published  by  E>abin- 
ger  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  1651).  Many  editions 
of  the  hymns  have  been  pubUahed  with  trans- 
lations into  varions  tongnes.  A  French  ver- 
sion first  appeared  in  1681,  and  new  ones  in 
1886  and  1889. 

SYNOD  (Qr.  crwodor,  meeting),  in  the  ancient 
church,  an  assembly  of  bishops,  in  whioh  con- 
troversial points  of  doctrine  or  discipline  were 
decided.  In  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  4 
classes  of  synods  are  at  present  distinguished, 
diocesan,  provincial,  national,  and  oecnmenicaL 
the  last  of  which  is  always,  and  the  2d  and  8a 
are  frequentiy,  called  councils.  (See  Comoiu) 
In  the  Greek  church  all  these  4  classes  of  syn- 
ods have  fallen  into  desuetude,  but  there  are 
"  holy  synods,"  or  supreme  ecclesiastical  boards 
of  administration,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Oonstanti- 
nople,  and  Athens.  In  the  Episcopal  ohnrdh  of 
Great  Britain,  the  British  colonies,  and  Amer- 
ica, the  provincial  and  diocesan  synods  are  now 
either  in  full  use  or  on  the  point  of  restoration ; 
the  ohnroh  in  America  has  also  a  generid  synod. 
In  the  Presbyterian  churches  the  synod  is  an 
essential  link  in  their  constitution,  and  consists 
of  delegates,  clerical  and  lay,  of  several  pres- 
byteries. They  also  have  national  synods 
called  general  assemblies.  With  the  Presby- 
terian the  Lutheran,  German  Befonned,  and 
Beformed  Dutch  ohnrohes  in  America  agree, 
which  are  also  divided  into  synods,  and  at  cer- 
tain intervals  convene  a  gener^  synod.  Qm  tiie 
German  Reformed  ohnroh  the  formation  of  a 
general  synod  has  been  decided  upiw,  but  not 
yet  effected.)  In  the  churches  of  continental 
£nrope,  the  synodical  constitution  has  for  a  long 
time  been  either  wholly  abrogated  or  greatiy 
curtailed  by  the  territorial  system,  which  places 
the  government  of  the  church  wholly  m  the 
hands  of  the  state  oflSoers,  or  by  the  oonsistorial 
system,  which  divides  the  administration  of  tiie 
cirarch  between  ecclesiastical  boards  called 
consistories  and  appointed  by  the  secular  gov- 
ernment, and  synoos  elected  by  the  congrega- 
tions. Bat  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  there  has  been  a  general  and  in- 
creasing tendency  in  the  churches  to  return  to 
the  synodical  oonBtitntion ;  territorial  divisions 
have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the 
oonsistorieB  are  yielding  up  many  of  tibeir  fhnc- 
tions  to  the  restored  synods.  Austria  and  some 
of  the  smaller  German  states,  as  Oldenburg  and 
Baden,  have  almost  purely  synodical  constitu- 
tions; nearly  all  the  other  German  states  have 
a  regular  system  of  diocesan  synods  and  gen- 
eral synods  by  the  side  of  their  consiBtories, 
The  same  is  the  case  in  Switzerltmd,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  in  all  of  which  countries 
free  churches  have  been  formed,  which  rcgect 
the  Interference  of  the  states  and  of  state 
boards  in  church  aflGurs,.  while  the  state 
diurohee  generally  demand  at  least  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  synodical  system  by  the  side  of 
the  oonsistoriaL 
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STNONTMES  (Gr.  mtvavviuis,  from  (rvv,  to- 
,  gether  With,  and  ovoiut,  a  name),  words  of  the 
same  laogoage  which  are  the  precise  equiva- 
lents of  each  other.  As  there  are  perhaps  no 
two  words  absolntelj  identical  in  meaning,  the 
term  is  ordinarily  applied  to  those  which  are 
of  similar  aigniflcance,  and  which  are  likely  to 
be  confoondml  from  their  general  resemblance, 
but  require  to  be  distinguished  by  reason  of 
special  differences.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  in- 
dlTidnals,  or  the  local  usage  of  districts,  may 
give  different  shades  of  meaning  to  words  that 
agree  in  the  main.  Speakers  and  writers,  to 
avoid  the  unpleasant  effect  of  repetition,  are 
often  obliged  to  introduce  a  great  variety  of 
terms  to  convey  the  same  thought.  Words, 
not  distinguishable  in  definition,  may  be  em- 
ployed nnder  different  circumstances,  many 
terms  being  restricted  to  poetical,  religions,  or 
secular  purposes.  Many  words  become  near- 
ly synonymous  by  figurative  or  metaphorical 
usage,  though  etymologically  of  different  sig- 
nification ;  thus,  Snorro's  Edda  enumerates  160 
synonymes  for  sword.  Especially  in  composite 
languages  synonymes  are  introduced  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  as,  in  English,  trick,  device, 
finesse,  artifice,  and  stratagem,  respectively 
from  the  Saxon,  Italian,  French,  Latin,  and 
a  Greek.  Such  words,  though  etymologically 
identical  in  meaning,  are  generally  distinguish- 
ed by  usage ;  thus,  sphere  (Gr.)  belongs  rather 
to  scientific  and  poetical,  and  globe  (Lat.)  to 
popular  language;  shepherd  (Anglo-Sax.)  re- 
tsioa  its  primary  meamng  of  keeper  of  sheep, 
and  pastor  (Lat.)  has  only  an  ecclesiastioal 
sense:  love  (Anglo -Sax.)  and  charity  (Gr.)  are 
interchanged  in  the  New  Testament,  but  now 
charity  signifies  only  one  particular  manifesta- 
tion of  love ;  illegible  (Lat.)  is  applied  to  hand- 
writing, and  nnreadable  (Anglo-Sax.)  to  sub- 
ject matter.  The  same  root  is  often  developed 
into  different  but  kindred  words,  as  human 
and  'humane,  gentle  and  genteel,  property  and 
propriety,  piety  and  pity,  triumph  and  trump 
(cara),  etiquette  and  ticket,  ghostly  and  ghast- 
ly, cant  and  chant.  De  Qnincey  says  that  "  all 
languages  tend  to  dear  themselves  of  syno- 
nymes as  intellectual  culture  advances,  the  su- 
perfluous words  being  taken  up  and  appropri- 
ated bynew  shades  and  combinations  of  thought 
evolved  in  the  progress  of  society.  And  long 
before  this  appropriation  is  fixed  and  petrified 
into  dte  acknowledged  vocabulary  of  the  lan- 
guage, an  insensible  elinamen  prepares  the  way 
for  it."  Precise  diverse  meanings  are  fixed 
upon  synonymes,  as  invention  and  discovery; 
and  words  indicative  of  insignificant  distinctions 
disappear  from  the  language,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  a  large  number  of  the  technical  terms 
of  the  chase.  "Few  languages,"  says  Mr.  Q. 
P.  Marsh,  "are  richer  than  English  in  approxi- 
mate synonymes  and  coqjugates ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  no  competent  scholar  has 
yet  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  this 
branch  of  our  philology.  The  uttle  manual 
edited   by  Archbishop   Whately,   containing 


scarcely  more  than  400  words,  is,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  the  most  satiafiactory  treatise  we  have  on 
tiie  subject.  Orabbe's '  Synonymes,'  much  used 
in  this  country,  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  ex- 
emplifications; battbeaothor'sgrMtignoranee 
of  etymology  has  led  him  into  many  erron; 
and  it  cannot  pretend  to  compare  with  the 
many  excellent  works  on  synonymy  of  the 
German,  French,  Banish,  and  other  ^nropean 
languages." — The  oldest  extant  treatise  on  sjn- 
onymes  is  by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (about 
A.  D.  889).  None  of  the  ancient  Latin  works 
on  the  subject  have  been  preserved.  The  best 
modem  treatises  on  Latin  synonymes  are  by 
Ramshom,  Ddderlein,  Habicht,  Schmslfeld,  and 
Schultz ;  on  German,  by  Eberhard,  Maass,  and 
Weigand ;  and  on  French,  by  Girard,  Beaiu^ 
Konbaud,  Guizot,  and  Lafaye  (2  vols.,  1841-'67). 

SYNTHESIS.    See  A»ai.ybib. 

SYPHAX,  a  Numidian  prince,  bom  aboat 
849  B.  0.,  died  in  201.  In  218  he  was  king  of 
the  Massffisy liana,  the  westernmost  tribe  of  the 
Numidians,  and  was  at  war  with  Oartha^; 
and  through  this  circumstance  he  became  aUied 
with  the  two  Soipios,  who  materially  contrib- 
uted to  his  success  against  the  Garthafpniaos. 
Bat  Carthage  formed  a  strong  combinatioa 
against  him,  and  he  was  at  length  beaten  by 
Hasdrubal  and  Masinissa,  in  a  great  battle  in 
which  80,000  men  are  said  to  have  Men. 
Byphax  fled  to  Mauritania  and  collected  a  new 
force,  but  was  again  defeated  by  Masinissa.  He 
snbsequentiy  regained  possession  of  his  throne, 
apparently  by  treaty  with  the  Carthaginiana. 
In  206  Soipio  once  more  endeavored  to  briag 
him  into  a  Boman  alliance;  but  Hasdrubal 
gave  him  in  marriage  his  beautiful  daughter 
Sophonisba,  though  she  had  previously  been 
promised  to  Masinissa,  and  thus  secured  his 
adherence  to  Carthage.  Upon  the  death  of 
Gala,  king  of  the  Massy  lians,  his  son  Masiniass, 
after  a  contest  with  rival  didmants,  had  ss- 
oended  the  throne ;  but  Byphax  with  Cartha- 
ginian aid  wrested  it  from  him  and  made  him  a 
fbgitive.  When  Sdpio  landed  in  Africa  in  204, 
Syphax  joined  the  Carthaginians  with  an  army 
of  60,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  In  the  spring 
of  208  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  at  night 
by  Soipio  (with  whom  he  had  been  long  nego- 
tiating for  peace),  the  straw  huts  of  the  soldiers 
were  fired,  and  nearly  the  whole  army  perished 
in  the  confiagration  or  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Syphax  assembled  another  army,  joined  Hat- 
dmbal,  and  was  again  entirely  defeated.  Els 
kingdom  was  now  invaded  by  his  old  enemy 
Masinissa  with  Boman  allies.  He  assembled  a 
third  army,  met  them  as  tiiey  approached  his 
capital,  was  defeated,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Scipio. 
By  him  he  was  sent  to  Borne,  and  npon  the 
conqueror's  return,  according  to  Polybius,  ap- 
peared in  his  trinmphal  procession ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Livy  he  died  at  libur  a  few  days  befbre. 

STBA,  or  Stbob,  a  Grecian  island,  includ- 
ed in  the  Cyolades,  20  m.  N.  W.  from  Paros; 
area,  6S  sq.  m. ;  p<q>.  about  ^,000.    The  ont- 
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line  of  the  iBland  is  yery  irregakr,  and  the 
eoMta  are  steep  and  mgged.  The  snrface  is 
inteneeted  bj  hills  and  narrow  vallejs,  and 
the  soil  is  not  veiy  fertile  in  conseqnenoe 
«f  a  deficient  sopplf  of  water.  The  biJls  are 
mostly  composed  of  mica  date,  and  the  princi- 
pal minerals  are  iron  ore  and  an  inferior  kind 
of  marble.  The  climate  is  cooler  than  that  of 
the  neigl^oring  islands,  and  is  considered  par- 
ticularly nealthy.  The  chief  productions  are 
wheat,  barley,  cotton,  wine,  ngs,  and  silk. — 
Stba,  Kxw  Sybos,  or  Hkkhopous,  the  capital 
of  the  island  and  of  the  Greek  prefecture  of  the 
OycUdes,  is  sitoated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on 
the  £.  coast,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city ; 
pop.  about  80,000.  It  contains  several  church- 
es, a  gymnasium,  a  quarantine  establishment, 
severu  good  private  schools,  and  a  custom 
house.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  of  the  Greek  bishop  of  the  Cyda- 
des.  The  harbor  is  large  and  convenient,  and 
is  Uie  centre  of  steam  navigation  in  the  archi- 
pelago. An  active  trade  exists  in  silk,  manu- 
uetwred  goods,  and  coffee;  and  ship  buUding 
is  carried  on.  Daring  the  war  of  independence, 
BjrtL,  being  under  the  protection  of  franco,  did 
not  take  part  in  the  hostilities  against  Turkey, 
and  it  became  an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of 
Greeee  and  the  neighboring  islands. 

8TSAOI7SE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Onon- 
daga CO.,  N.  T.,  situated  at  the  head  of  Onon- 
di^  lake  on  a  creek  bearing  the  same  name, 
148  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Albany,  80  m.  E.  by  8. 
from  Rochester,  and  86  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Oswe- 
go ;  pop.  in  1860, 22,271 ;  in  1860,  28,199.  The 
gretfer  portion  of  the  city  occupies  a  level  tract 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  a  ridge  from  100 
to  200  feet  high  extends  through  the  eastern 
part.  From  its  central  location  it  is  a  favorite 
point  for  holding  state  conventions,  and  hence 
k  styled  the  "city  of  conventions."  It  has 
ample  streets,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  and 
snbstantiaily  built.  The  value  of  dwellings  in 
1856  was  $6,228,627.  The  state  asylum  for 
idiota  is  the  most  imposing  stmctnre,  erected 
in  1866  at  a  coet  of  $86,000,  just  S.  W.  of  the 
dty  limits,  on  land  given  by  the  people  of  Sy- 
raense.  The  grounds  embrace  18  acres,  oom- 
maoding  a  fine  view  of  the  entire  city.  The 
iiMtitation  has  proved  highly  successfhl;  its 
average  number  of  inmates  is  about  100.  The 
other  charitable  institutions  are  the  Syracuse 
borne  association  and  the  Onondaga  county 
orphan  asylum.  The  court  house,  built  d 
Onondaga  limestone  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  is  one 
of  the  finest  edifices  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
The  state  arsoial  is  a  handsome  building  snr- 
roonded  by  a  beaatifbl  parade  ground.  The 
city  hall  and  other  public  bnUdings  are  sub- 
stantial stTDCtnres.  The  city  has  28  churches, 
viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  8  Episcopal, 
4  Methodist  Episcopu,  1  German  Methodist, 
1  Wed^an  Methodist,  2  Jewish  synagogues, 
t  Latfieran,  8  Presbyterian,  1  Reforaied  Dutch, 
4  Boman  Oa^olic,  1  Unitarian,  and  8  of  other 
denominations.     There   are   8  daily   and   7 


weekly  newspapers.  The  oity  has  18  publio 
schools,  with  a  classical  department  or  high 
school ;  and  in  1860  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  was  2,977,  and  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended was  $80,745.05.  The  district  libraries 
number  6,181  volumes,  and  there  is  a  central 
library  in  the  city  hall  for  the  use  of  the  schools, 
containing  4,000  volumes.  There  are  also  2 
seminaries,  a  classical  school,  a  commercial  col- 
lege, and  a  boarding  school  for  boys.  There 
are  ll  banks  of  issue  and  deposit,  2  savings 
banks,  and  a  jiumber  of  private  banking  of- 
fices. The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  com- 
pany. It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal  and  of 
the  New  York  central  railroad ;  and  the  Os- 
wego canal,  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad,  and 
Syracnse,  Binghamton,  and  Kew  York  railroad 
terminate  here.  The  commerce  and  travel  are 
unnsuaUy  large  for  an  interior  city. — Syracuse 
is  the  depot  of  the  greatest  salt-producing 
region  in  the  Union.  (See  Salt,  vol.  xiv.  p. 
806.)  The  principal  manufactories  are  8  fur- 
naces, producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $100,000 
annuaUy ;  7  machine  shops,  producing  $818,- 
000,  and  employing  820  hands ;  8  silver  ware 
manufactories,  $47,000 ;  7  tin  and  sheet  iron 
factories,  $66,000 ;  9  breweries,  over  $400,000 ; 
2  chandleries  and  soap  factories,  $42,000 ;  1  gas 
factory,  $20,294 ;  1  boat  yard,  employing  60 
hands;  8  gypsum  bakeries,  $18,000;  2  sash  and 
blind  factories,  $86,786 ;  6  coach  and  wagon 
factories,  $66,960;  1  wheelbarrow  factory, 
$20,000 ;  8  grist  and  fiouring  mills,  $868,276 ; 
1  box  &ctory,  $80,000 ;  12  cooper  utops,  $49,- 
120;  1  planing  mill,  $68,880;  2  saw  mills, 
$87,600 ;  2  stone  cutting  establishments,  $18,- 
600;  1  water  lime  establishment,  $6,000;  7 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  $148,200 ;  6  saddle  and 
harness  shops,  $81,600;  1  saddle  and  coach 
hardware  manufactory,  $67,120;  1  tannery, 
$80,000 ;  6  cabinet  shops,  $117,100 ;  4  hat  and 
cap  factories,  $82,800;  6  tobacco  and  cigar 
manufactories,  $160,000;  a  piano  factory,  9 
printing  offices,  and  various  other  manufac- 
tories. The  machine  slTops  of  the  central  rail- 
road at  this  place  employ  about  160  hands,  and 
as  many  more  are  engaged  as  conductors,  brake- 
men,  and  track  hands. — The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1787.  It  was  a  small  village  until 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1 826,  since 
which  it  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1847  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  city. 

SYRACUSE  (anc.  Syraetwt;  Ital.  Siraetua 
or  Siroffoia),  a  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast, 
80  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Catania,  and  81  m.  8.  S.  W. 
from  Messina;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  forti- 
fied, and  maintains  a  garrison,  but  is  command- 
ed by  the  heights  of  Achradina.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  186  feet 
long  and  76  wide,  ancientiy  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva; numerous  palaces,  and  several  churches, 
convents,  and  other  public  buildings.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  there  ore  extensive 
ruins  of  the  amphitheatres,  baths,  &c.,  of  the 
ancient  oity,  some  of  them  in  good  preserva- 
tion.   The  oity  has  some  trade  in  wine,  oil, 
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brandy,  frnits,  salt,  saltpetre,  solphTir,  and  a 
little  grain. — The  anoient  8;Tacas»  was  the 
largest  city  of  Sicily ;  its  walls,  flanked  by  tow- 
ers, were  22  m.  in  circnit,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  its  most  prosperous  period  is  stated 
by  different  writers  at  600,000,  900,000,  and 
even  1,200,000.  It  really  consisted  of  6  towns 
a^oining  each  other,  bnt  separated  by  walls, 
viz.,  Ortygia,  Aohradina,  Ty<ute,  Neapolis,  and 
the  Epipolte,  and  hence  was  sometimes  called 
Pentapolis.  The  original  city  was  Ortygia, 
buUt  apon  an  island  of  an  oblong  shape  aboat 
2  m.  in  circnit,  aitoated  between  the  Great  or 
Greek  harboi'  on  the  W.  and  the  Little  harbor 
on  the  E. ;  it  was  after  a  time  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  and  was  then 
spoken  of  as  Ortygia  on  the  peninsula.  Aohra- 
dina, which  was  next  in  age,  was  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Little  harbor,  and  extend- 
ed along  the  sea  coast  for  about  S  m.  £.  to  the 
port  of  Trogilus,  which  was  without  the  limits 
of  the  city ;  it  was  built  partly  on  the  lowlands 
along  the  shore,  and  partly  on  the  heights 
which  rise  in  a  wall  of  rooks  some  little  dis- 
tance inland.  North  of  Achradina  and  on  the 
same  range  of  heights  stood  Tyche,  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  double  wall  and  a  highway 
between;  it  extended  northward  about  2  m., 


and  formed  one  vast  fortress.  S.  W.  of  Tyche, 
and  opposite  Ortygia,  on  the  lowlands  and  ex- 
tending to  the  wall  of  Achradina,  at  the  foot 
of  the  heights,  was  Neapolis  or  the  new  town. 
On  the  W.  of  Ortygia,  around  the  shores  of  the 
Great  harbor  as  far  as  to  the  rocky  peninsula 
of  Plemmyrium,  were  suburbs  and  gardens  oc- 
cupied by  the  overflowing  population  of  the 
city.  After  the  Roman  conquest,  as  the  oi^ 
declined  in  wealth  and  population,  its  limits 
became  more  restricted ;  at  the  time  of  Augna- 
tos  it  occupied  only  Ortygia  and  the  lower  part 
of  Achradina,  and  sinc^  its  capture  by  the  iSara- 
oens  it  has  been  confined  to  the  Ortygian  pei9 
insula.  The  heights  of  Achradina  now  pre- 
sent only  a  surface  of  rock,  the  anoient  bmld- 
ings  and  the  soil  having  been  alike  removed. 
The  sea  has  undermined  the  shore,  the  walls 
have  disappeared,  and  over  the  elevated  and 
extensive  plain  only  steps  hewn  in  the  rock  or 
a  few  courses  of  stone  give  evidence  of  the  vast 
popnlation  which  once  inhabited  it.  On  the 
peninsula  and  the  lowland  portion  of  Achradi- 
na and  Neapolis,  evidences  of  the  former  great- 
ness of  Syracuse  are  more  abundant.  Near  the 
borders  of  Tyche,  Achradina,  and  Neapolis,  is 
the  ancient  theatre  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and 
now  much  overgrown  with  bushes;  it  contain- 
ed 66  ranges  of  seats,  all  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
conld  accommodate  40,000  spectators.  Not  far 
from  this  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
the  Boman  period.  Nearer  to  Ortygia  are  the 
rains  of  the  palace  of  Agathocles,  and  on  the 
peninsula  are  traces  of  several  other  palaces. 
The  lautumia  or  latomia,  originally  quarries 


cat  in  the  wall  of  rooks  wUoh  formed  the  faee 
of  the  heights  of  Achradina,  and  excavated  to 
the  depth  of  60  to  80  feet,  are  still  {wrfeot. 
Some  of  them  were  used  as  prisons;  in  one 
the  Athenian  tnisoners  were  confined  on  the 
surrender  of  Nidas,  and  most  of  them  perished. 
Near  the  rite  of  the  ancient  theatre,  on  one  aide 
of  the  quarry,  is  that  remarkable  prison  cat  in 
the  nx^  now  called  the  "  ear  of  Dionyriua." 
There  are  also  catacombs  of  great  extent  con- 
taining subterranean  streets  <S  tombs,  in  which 
Greek  and  Boman,  Christian  and  Saracen,  have 
all  found  bnrial.    Hie  remains  of  a  great  s^e- 
dnct  begun  by  G«Ion  and  improTcd  by  Hiero 
also  exist.    Near  the  left  bank  of  the  Aoapos, 
ontside  the  w^s  and  S.  W.  of  the  city,  lie  the 
mins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Qlynqrios.   The 
celebrated  fountain  of  Arethoaa,  now  used,  it 
is  sud,  as  a  public  bath,  still  exists  as  a  large 
pool  in  the  peninsula ;  a  wall  separates  it  ftaa 
the  sea.    There  are  also  remains  of  several 
baths,  one  of  them  with  a  spiral  staircase.   In 
the  museum  of  the  modem  city  are  preserved 
statues,  vases,  coins,  and  inscriptions  gathend 
ttom  the  ruins.— Syracuse  was  founded  by  Ar- 
chias,  the  son  of  Enagetes,  a  Oorinthian  exile, 
who  with  a  band  of  Corinthians  and  Doriana 
settled  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  in  784  B.O. 
Within  70  years  from  its  establishment  it  had 
began  to  send  oat  colonies,  among  whidi  wtte 
Acr»  (664),  Oasmente  (aboat  644),  and  Otnia- 
rina  (699).    In  486  B.  0.,  the  Gamori,  the  ml- 
ing  oligarchy,  having  been  expelled,  Oelon, 
tha  despot  of  G^la,  undertook  their  cause,  and 
not  only  efiected  their  restoration,  bnt  made 
himself  master  of  the  city,  to  which  he  re- 
moved, and  which,  by  transferring  thither  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela  and  several  ouier  cities,  he 
greatiy  enlarged,  and  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  prosperity.    At  his  death  in  478,  Eiero,  m 
able  though  somewhat  despotic  monarch,  sao- 
oeeded  to  the  throne,  and  by  his  patronage  of 
literature  made  it  tJie  favorite  resort  of  ti>« 
Greek  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  time^- 
olnding  ^Aschylns,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  S^ 
oharmns,  and  Sophron.    ffis  brother  Thra^- 
bolus  succeeded  him  in  467,  but  his  tyranny 
and  violence  disgnsted  the  Byracnsans,  and  af- 
ter a  reign  of  a  year  he  was  ezpeUed  and  a 
popular  government  institnted.   In  the  antonm 
of  416  the  Athenians,  aa  allies  of  the  Segestana^ 
then  at  war  with  Syracuse,  landed  a  hostQe 
foroe  in  the  Great  harbor  near  its  walls,  and 
in  the  spring  of  414  commenced  a  regular  aege 
of  the  city ;  but  the  citiaens,  nnder  Gylippna, 
resisted  the  besiegers  so  akUftally  that  at  the  end 
of  a  year  their  entire  remaining  force  of  7,000 
men,  with  their  commanders  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes, were  taken  prisoners.    (See  GnnoB, 
vol.  viii.  p.  447.)    In  410  the  Oarthagmians 
commenced  their  aggressions  npon  Syracuse, 
and  in  406  Dionysins  the  Elder,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  apparently  impending  danger,  made 
himself  despot  of  the  city,  and,  concluding  a 
peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  ruled  vigorously 
but  tyrannically  for  88  years.   Daring  his  reign 
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Sie  oHy  -vas  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  become 
impre^oable  to  the  repeated  aasanlts  of  the 
Oarthaguiuns.  He  was  succeeded  in  867  by 
his  son  Dionymus  the  Yonnser,  whose  tyranny 
and  debaaohery  bronght  about  his  expulsion 
by  Dion  in  369 ;  he  regained  his  power  m  846, 
bat  waa  finally  expelled  by  Timoleon  in  848. 
Ihe  restoration  of  liberty  to  Syraouae  by  the 
litter  was  followed  by  nnexamided  though 
brief  prosperity ;  and  27  years  later  Agatho- 
dea  Boqnired  despotic  power  over  the  city,  and 
naed  it  for  S8  years  to  plunge  her  in  new  and 
destraotiTe  wans.  After  his  death  (989)  a  short 
respite  was  bad,  but  soon  new  tyrants  assumed 
ttte  sway,  till  in  270  Hiero  U.  obtained  supreme 
power,  and  maintained  a  firm  and  judicious  ad- 
ministration, greatly  to  the  benefit  of  Syracuse, 
for  nearly  60  years.  In  268  he  made  a  treaty 
with  Bome,  whose  steadfast  ally  he  thence- 
forward beoame.  During  his  reign  Syracuse 
attained  to  its  highest  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cenoe.  With  his  death  (216),  however,  a  great 
diange  took  place.  His.  grandson  and  succes- 
sor EBeronymns  abandoned  the  aUianoe  of 
Borne  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  after  his  death 
tihe  Oartha^nians  brought  about  an  open  rap- 
ture with  Bome,  whicm  led  to  the  siege  of 
fiyraense  by  MarceQus  (214-212),  a  siege  ren- 
dered illnatrions  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Ar- 
cUmedes  for  its  defence,  but  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  its  capture  and  plunder..  It  then 
declined  into  an  ordinary  Boman  proyinoial 
town,  its  population  diminished,  and  it  was 
only  of  importance  as  the  capital  of  Sicily  and 
the  seat  of  a  proconsular  court.  It  continued 
to  retrograde  in  wealth  and  population,  and  in 
J8  &  0.  and  the  soooeeding  years  was  so  plun- 
dered and  de^ioiled  by  Seztus  Pompey  that 
Angnstus  sent  thither  a  Boman  colony  to 
strengthen  it.  It  was  probably  at  this  time 
that  ^e  Soman  amphitheatre  waa  erected. 
In  the  4tli  century,  uiongh  much  decayed,  it 
was  still  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Sicily.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tihe  Goths  at  the  over- 
tiirow  of  tihe  western  empire,  bnt  was  recap- 
tured by  BeliaariuB  in  A.  D.  686,  and  remuned 
a  fief  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  till  878,  when, 
after  repeated  attacks  for  60  years  and  a  siege 
of  9  moiU±u,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who,  exasperated  at  the  obstinacy  of  its 
dafeneei,  maaaunred  its  inhabitants,  destroyed 
its  fortifications,  and  burned  the  dty.  From 
this  terrible  blow  it  has  never  recovered.  It 
was  partially  rebnilt  and  fortified  by  Charles 
Y.,  tmt  in  1698  and  again  in  1767  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  earthqiiues. 

8YBIA  (Arab.  &h-J33iam,  the  Aram  of  the 
ficriptureei),  aterritory  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  bound- 
ed K.  by  Adana  and  Marash,  N.  E.  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, £.  and  8.  by  Al  Jezira  and  ArabiiL 
andW.  by  the  Mediterranean,  between  lat.  81 
and  sr  36'  N.,  and  long.  84"  and  88°  46'  E.; 
area,  144,488  sq.  m.;  pop.  2,760,000.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  pashalics  of  Aleppo  or  Haleb, 
Tripoli  or  IWabloos,  Acre  or  Akka,  Gkiza,  and 
Damasena,  named  from  their  respective  c^>italsL 


The  only  important  indentation  on  the  coast  is 
the  large  gulf  of  Iskenderoon  or  Scanderoon  at 
the  extreme  K. ;  there  are  several  small  bays, 
as  those  of  Acre,  Tripoli,  Beyrout,  and  Saida. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Jordan,  the  Asi  or 
Aasy  (the  ancient  Orontes),  the  Litany  (Leontes), 
the  Kishon,  the  Yarmuk  (Hieromax)j'the  Bnrada 
(Abana^,  and  the  Aw^  (Pharpar).  The  Euphra- 
tes drains  the  N.  £.  border.  The  only  lakes 
of  importance  are  the  Dead  sea  and  the  lake  of 
Tibenas  or  Gennesareth.  The  Taurus  range 
forms  a  part  of  the  N.  boundary,  and  separates 
Syria  from  Asia  Minor.  The  two  parallel  chains 
which  extend  through  Syria  from  N.  to  S.,  the 
IdbanuE  or  Lebanon  and  the  Anti-Libanns,  are 
ofbets  fit)m  that  range,  forming  low  hills,  and 
rising  again  to  the  snow  line  as  they  approach 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The  W,  or  Lebanon 
chain  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  seldom 
more  than  12  m.  distant  from  it,  to  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  below  Mt.  Tabor ;  it  is  broken  by  the 
passage  of  the  Orontes  and  the  Leontes.  Its 
nighest  summit  ("at  the  entering  in  of  Ha- 
math")  is  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  on  its  side  are  the  remnant  of  the  ancient 
"  cedars  of  Lebanon."  Separated  from  this  by 
a.  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  from  7  to  20  m. 
in  width,  is  the  Anti-Libanus  chain,  generally 
lower,  though  in  its  loftiest  summit,  Mt.  Her- 
mon,  rivalling  the  hid^est  peaks  of  the  Leba-% 
non  range.  East  of  Hennon,  a  chain  of  low 
monntains  stretches  E.  past  Damascus ;  below 
it  the  country  is  hilly,  and,  viewed  from  the 
deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  seems 
mountainous.  The  mountains  of  Gileiad  E.  of 
the  Jordan  form  the  culminating  point  of  these 
hiHs.  Further  E.,  in  the  Hauran,  is  a  lofhr 
table  land,  waterless,  and  with  vast  black 
bowlders  and  rocks  scattered  over  its  face. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  topography 
of  Syria  is  the  extraordinary  depression  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  valley  of  Coele- 
Syria,  between  the  Libanus  and  the  Anti-Li- 
banus, is  about  70  m.  long,  and  is  elevated 
about  2,800  feet  abofe  the  sea;  it  formerly 
contained  Heliopolia  or  Baalbec,  and  other 
great  cities.  At  its  southern  termination  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  cutting  through 
the  Lebanon  range  in  the  narrow  gorge  through 
which  tiie  Leontes  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  tiae 
other  striking  off  southward  and  descending 
rapidly  for  16  m.  to  the  source  of  the  Jordan 
at  the  W.  base  of  Hermon.  Passing  onward 
with  a  steady  but  rapid  slope,  at  the  plain  El- 
Huleh  it  is  at  the  sea  level ;  at  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias it  is  668  feet  below  it ;  and  within  60  m. 
of  direct  distance,  though  by  the  circuitous 
channel  of  the  river  nearly  200  m.,  at  the  Dead 
sea,  it  is  1,812  feet  below  the  Mediterranean. 
No  similar  river  valley  is  known.  Among  the 
level  tracts  of  Syria,  beside  Ocele-Syria,  may 
be  named  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  that 
of  Sharon,  and  the  arid  sandy  plain  of  Gaza. 
The  Hanran  is,  but  for  its  blac^  basaltic  rocks, 
much  like  some  of  the  steppes  of  Higher  Asia. 
Around  Damascus,  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  vast 
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plains  of  sand  extend  E.  and  S.,  aad  oover  tbe 
re^on  where  onoe  stood  Palmyra. — ^The  geol- 
ogy of  Syria  ia  interesting.  In  the  extreme 
south  are  only  primitive  rooks,  the  variegated 
granite  of  the  Sinaitio  peninsula;  the  deep 
chasm  of  the  Dead  sea,  with  its  bitnmen  pita, 
salt  mountains,  and  warm  springs,  belongs  to 
the  carboniferous  era;  the  osJoareons  and 
sandstone  formations  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon 
abound  in  fossils  of  the  era  of  the  new  red 
sandstoDe ;  and  the  porphyry  and  basalt  of  the 
Hauran  give  evidence  of  their  igneous  origin. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  wherever  there 
are  snfBoient  rains,  or  irrigation  can  be  prac- 
tised ;  but  where  there  is  no  water,  it  is  sandy 
and  utterly  barren.  The  region  around  the 
Dead  sea  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  salt 
and  alkalies,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  0x6  S.  and  K  there  are  vast  sandy 
wastes.  The  desert  in  which  the  children  of 
Israel  wandered  does  not  properly  belong  to 
Syria. — There  are  few  countries  of  the  same 
extent  in  which  the  climate  is  so  varied  as  in 
Syria.  On  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  it  is  cool 
and  pleasant  in  the  summer  months,  and  in 
the  winter  heavy  rains  fall,  but  the  cold  is  not 
severe.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  the  sum- 
mer heat  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hottest  por- 
tion of  the  tropics,  and  on  the  sea  coast  the 
summers  are  also  very  hot  and  unhealthy.  In 
winter  Beyrout  and  some  of  the  other  cities 
of  the  coast  are  healthy  and  pleasant  as  resi- 
dences for  invalids.  In  Jerusalem  the  heat  is 
oppressive  during  the  day  in  summer;  rain 
seldom  falls  between  the  end  of  April  and  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  there  are  few  clouds, 
and  hence  every  thing  is  parched  tiU  the  taiaj 
season.  Damascus  is  colder  in  winter  than 
the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon,  and  snow  fire- 
qnently  falls;  yet  the  orange  and  fig  thrive 
mere.  The  average  range  of  heat  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  summer  at  Jerusalem  and  Damas- 
cus 13  from  84°  to  86°  F. ;  in  winter  the  two 
cities  differ  materially  in  temperature.  In  Alep- 
po the  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the 
year  is  very  great,  falling  below  zero  in  winter 
and  rising  above  100°  in  summer. — The  min- 
eral prodnctions  of  Syria  are  iron  of  excellent 
quality,  the  swords  and  cutlery  of  Damascus 
and  the  iron  implements  of  S.  Syria  having 
for  ages  maintained  the  highest  reputation ;  a 
little  quicksilver  and  some  coal  in  the  south ; 
and  in  the  Dead  sea  region  salt  and  bitumen. 
Salt  of  very  good  quality  is  also  made  on  tiie 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. — The  agriculture 
of  Syria  is  very  mde,  the  implemente  and  modes 
of  (ndture  being  nearly  identical  with  those  in 
use  2,600  years  ago.  Still,  even  with  this  im- 
perfect culture,  t£e  crops,  wherever  there  are 
rains  or  irrigation  can  be  practised,  are  large, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  lead  to 
wealth  if  the  government  were  not  so  oppres- 
sive, and  the  danger  from  the  incurnons  and 
robberies  of  the  roving  Bedouins  not  so  great. 
As  it  is,  the  poor  fellah  or  farmer  plants  and 
reaps  Us  crop  by  stealth,  and  only  in  those 


portions  which  are  least  exposed  to  the  eye  of 
the  robber  and  tax  gatherer.  Wheat,  barley, 
dnrra,  and  spelt  are  largely  produced,  as  wdl 
as  rice,  lentils,  peas,  &c. ;  cotton,  hemp,  silk, 
madder,  indigo,  sesamum,  castor  oil,  tobsooo, 
potetoes,  capsicum,  melons,  cucumbers,  and 
artichokes  are  also  important  crops.  Figs^ 
olives,  mulberries,  grapes,  almonds;  apricots, 
peaches,  pome^anates,  oranges,  lemons,  dates, 
and  other  fruits  abound.  Vineyards  are  nu- 
merous on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judsea ;  the  grapes  are  large  and 
luscious,  and  the  wine  made  from  them  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Storax  is  produced  for  tiie 
market.  In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  are  ex- 
tensive fields  of  roses,  the  petals  of  which  fat- 
nish  the  attar  of  commerce.  The  sycamore, 
Indian  fig,  carob,  mulberry,  and  pistachio  trees 
grow  abundantly,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Soammony  and  sumach  are  gathered  about  Mt. 
Lebanon  for  exportation.  The  cedar,  pine, 
and  fir  are  found  in  extensive  forests  on  tlae 
moontains,  fhongh  the  true  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
onoe  so  highly  prized  for  building  purposea, 
is  nearly  extinct.  The  arbutus,  terebmth,  lau- 
rel, and  several  species  of  juniper  occur  <m 
the  table  lands,  woere  are  also  found  dwarf 
oaks  which  produce  the  best  gall  nuts.  The 
domestic  ""'m*!*  afe  horses,  of  which  the  wan- 
dering tribes  possess  breeds  of  extraordinary 
speed  and  beauty ;  cattle,  genendly  small  and 
0i  inferior  quality ;  asses  and  mules  of  large  rize 
and  very  serviceable;  sheep  and  goate  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  the  broad-tailed  variety  of  the  for- 
mer being  found  only  in  K.  Syria;  camela 
throughout  the  countiy,  and  the  domesticated 
bufifolo  on  the  sea  coast  and  in  the  Wady  Ghab. 
Of  wild  animals,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hynnas  are 
common  in  the  desert  mountuns,  and  ooea- 
sionally  make  a  foray  into  the  more  popnlons 
districts ;  the  Syrian  bear  has  his  home  in  Mb. 
Lebanon ;  wolves  and  wild  boars  in  the  north- 
em  forests,  and  the  latter  also  oocaidanally 
further  S. ;  deer  are  also  found  in  the  N.,  and 
antelopes  in  the  desert  re^ons;  and  hares,  por- 
cupines, and  jerboas  are  abundant.  There  are 
no  poisonous  serpents.  Silkworms  are  reared 
extensively  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Tur- 
tles and  tortoises  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  Fish  are  abundant  in  some  of  the 
inland  lakes,  though  not  plentiM  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  The  mannfao- 
tures  are  few  and  coarse.  (See  Tukkkt.) — The 
inhabitante  are  of  a  great  variety  of  races  and 
reli^ons.  The  ruling  race  are  the  Oamanli 
Turks,  who  form  but  an  Insignificant  portion  of 
the  Mohammedan  population,  who  are  mostly 
Arabs,  and  number  about  1,500,000 ;  they  are 
bigoted  and  hostile  to  Ohristians,  and  are  strict 
in  their  adherence  to  Soonnee  or  orthodox 
Islamism.  There  are  4  sects  usually  consider- 
ed Mohammedan  dissenters,  though  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  say  whether  all  of  them  should  be  reck- 
oned as  Mohammedans  or  not.  The  Metawelis 
are  the  followers  of  All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  are  allied  to  the  Sheeahs  or  Sfai- 
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Hes  of  Perria;  they  are  ezoeedingly  strict  in 
tlMor  ceremonial  obaerranoeB,  and  regard  every 
thing  tonched  by  those  not  of  their  faith  as 
nnolean;  they  number  abont  80,000,  and  are 
found  W.  of  the  Orontes,  and  on  the  8.  part 
tit  the  Lebanon  range.    The  Knaaireyeh  or 
Ansaiiiyeh,  inhabiting  the  mountains  extend- 
ing frcxn  the  great  yalley  K.  of  Lebanon  to  the 
gorge  of  the  Orontes  at  Antioohj  and  nnmber- 
mg  about  60,000,  keep  their  rebgions  views  a 
secret;   tiiey  are  represented  as  holding  to  a 
miztnre  of  paganism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Ohriatianity,  are  often  called  devil-worshippers^ 
and  admowledge  a  belief  in  transmigration  of 
Bonis;  they  are  a  wild,  savage  race,  g^ven  to 
{dnnder  and  bloodiihed.    The  IsmaUiyeh,  oo- 
oopying  the  monntains  W.  of  Hamah,  are  few 
in  nnm>er,  and  were  originally  Sheeahs;  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  people  known  in 
the  tame  of  the  orasades  nnder  the  name  of 
AasasBina.    (See  Assassins.)    The  4th  sect  is 
the  DmMB,  nnmbering  about  70,000,  and  the 
moat  ff-nMnai  of  all.     (See  Dbusks.)     The 
largest  of  the  nominally  Christian  sects  is  that 
of  ihb  Maronites,  who  are  fonnd  chiefly  in  the 
LebanoiL,  thongh  they  have  small  commimities 
in  all  theprinoipal  towns  teaoi  Aleppo  to  Kaz- 
■reth.     They  vVre  estimated  prior  to  the  late 
cml  war  at  about  226,000.     The  orthodox 
€h«ek8  (Greeks  in  religion,  but  not  generally 
fai  blood),  nnmbering  about  120,000,  are  scat- 
tered throDf^ont  the  cities  and  more  level  por- 
ti<ns  of  Syria,  and  engage  in  agricoltnre  and 
trade;  they  have  their  worship  in  their  own 
kngnage.    There  are  dissenters  also  from  the 
Greek  chnrah,  the  Syrians  or  Jacobites,  a  mere 
handfiil,  dwelling  mostly  N.  and  N.  £.  of  Da- 
nasooB.    The  Gnek  Oatbolic  and  Syrian  Oath- 
oUo  chnrdiea  acknowledge  the  pope,  thongh 
in  some  jMrtionlars  th^  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  Oreek  than  the  Roman  church ;  they  are 
abont  40,000  in  all,  and  embrace  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  the  more  wealthy  Christians  in  Syria. 
The  Armeniana  are  60,000  or  60,000  in  num- 
ber.   There  are  about  26,000  Jews  in  Syria ; 
those  in  Palestine  are  immigrants  from  foreign 
coontriea,  while  those  of  Aleppo  and  Damas- 
cus are  descendants  of  Jewish  families  who 
liave  resided  there  for  many  centuries.    There 
are  Mohammedan  schools  in  the  cities,  and  the 
Christian  sects  also  maintain  some  schools.  The 
dukben  <xr  the  wealthy  are  frequently  sent  to 
nance  or  England  for  education,  but  the  great 
maas  of  tlie  people  are  very  illiterate. — Syria  is 
remarkable  as  uie  seat  of  some  of  the  earliest 
and  most  powerfol  nations  of  the  East,  and  as 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  most  extraordinary 
•vents  of  bnman  history.   Aram  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  name  of  the  region,  and  the 
eentral  part  of  it  is  designated  in  the  Hebrew 
fleriptores  as  Aram  Dammesek,  or  the  Aram  of 
which  Damascos  was  the  capital.    The  manu- 
flMtores  of  Damascus,  its  sworda,  its  cntiery, 
its  leather,  and  its  rich  perfumes,  early  gave  it 
a  reputation  and  prominence,  which  the  ambi- 
tioii  and  energy  of  its  long  lines  of  kings  great- 


ly increased.  The  empire  qf  the  kings  of  Da- 
mascus gradually  extended  eastward  over  a 
part  of  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  and  westward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  finally 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath 
Pileser,  abont  760  B.  0.  The  early  inhabitants 
of  northern  Syria  were  descendants  of  Shem. 
From  the  Orontes  southward,  all  of  Palestine 
W.  of  tiie  Jordan,  and  probably  Gilead  and  the 
Hauran  or  Syria  E.  of  the  Jordan,  was  a  re- 
gion peopled  by  the  Canaanites,  descendants 
of  Ham.  The  Phcsnicians  settled  mainly  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  became 
the  earliest  commercial  nation  of  the  world. 
Sidon,  their  first  seat,  is  said  by  tradition  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon,  the  oldest  son  of 
Ham ;  and  colonies  from  it  went  forth  to  Tyre 
and  Arvad,  and  thence  to  all  portions  of  .the 
Mediterranean  and  beyond.  Phoenicia  attained 
its  greatest  power  about  1060  B.  C,  and  it 
eivjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity  for  full  600 
years,  but  was  at  last  conquered  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  subsequently  by  the  Persians.  The 
southern  parte  of  western  and  portiona  of 
eastern  Palestine  were  inhabited  by  a  great 
race,  the  Anakim  and  Repbaim,  traces  of  whose 
cities  yet  remain  in  the  Hauran.  The  8.  W. 
coast  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  and  the 
region  adjoining  the  Dead  sea  to  the  E.  by  the 
Semitic  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  (See  Palbs- 
TDiK.)  The  equally  Semitic  Israelites  emigrated 
from  Egypt  to  Palestine  during  the  16th  century 
B.  C,  and  thenceforward  for  1,600  years  ex- 
erted a  powerfbl  influence  in  its  history.  (See 
Hkbbbwb.)  The  theocracy  under  which  they 
existed  for  more  than  400  years  wss  terminated 
by  the  election  of  Sanl  as  king  in  1096,and  the 
Ungdom  was  divided  in  the  reign  of  Kehobo- 
am,  the  grandson  of  his  successor  David.  The 
10  tribes,  or  Israel  as  they  were  distinctively 
termed,  were  conquered  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Assyrians  in  721  B.  C,  and  thev 
place  supplied  by  colonists  from  Babylonia,  Ha- 
math,  and  elsewhere,  who  became  the  Samari- 
tans of  a  subsequent  era,  and  a  few  families  of 
whom  still  exist  on  their  ancient  site.  The 
kingdom  of  Judah  fell  before  Kebuchadnezaar 
183  years  later,  but  after  a  70  years'  captivity 
the  people  were  restored  to  their  own  land,  and 
the  second  temple  was  built.  Syria  from  this 
period,  until  Grecian  power  became  para- 
mount there^as  governed  by  a  Persian  satrap 
resident  at  Damascus.  The  battie  of  Issus, 
888   B.  C,  led  to  the  subjection  of  Syria 

S roper,  Phcenioia,  and  Palestine  to  Alexan- 
er  the  Great.  Tyre  and  Gaza  alone  stood 
out  against  him,  and  the  former  was  taken 
by  storm  after  a  7  months'  siege.  Jerusalem 
was  threatened,  but  succeeded  in  securing  his 
fikvor.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  after  a 
long  struggle  of  snoceasion  on  the  partition  of 
hia  empire,  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  received 
Palestine  and  Ccele-^ria,  and  ^lencus  Kica- 
tor  northern  Syria.  He  founded  Antioch,  near 
the  month  of  tiie  Orontes,  and  made  it  his  cap- 
ital ;  and  for  several  centuries  it  was  the  great- 
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est  of  oriental  cities.  The  kingdom  of  SyiiA 
continned  flourishing  under  the  Selenoida  till 
al>oat  the  close  of  the  8d  centary  B.  0.  Anti- 
ochos  the  Great  wrested  Palestine  and  0(b1»- 
Byria  from  Egypt.  The  revolt  of  the  Jews 
nnder  the  Asmonean  family  against  Antioohns 
Epiphanes,  after  a  straggle  of  24  years,  ended 
in  their  independence  (148).  (See  AmnooHirs, 
DsvKTBrcs  SoTKB,  Hkbbbws,  and  Ssunoira.) 
About  68  B.  0.  Syria  became  a  Ronum  prov- 
ince, and  subsequently  was  divided  into  several 
provinces ;  the  Herodian  family  ruled  over  Jn- 
deea  and  some  adjoining  districts,  while  north- 
em  Syria  and  the  coast  were  nnder  Roman 
proconsuls.  After  the  destruction  of  Jemssk- 
lem  by  Titus,  the  whole  of  Syria,  including 
Jnd»a,  was  ruled  by  a  Roman  prefect,  and  An- 
tiooh  was  the  capital.  It  continned  nnder  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  empire  till  its  oonqnest 
by  Ohosroes  II.  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  followed  by  that  of  the  Mohammedans, 
A.  D.  634.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Syria 
was  rapid,  and  the  great  cities  of  the  province, 
In  their  costly  cathedrals,  churches,  and  epis- 
copal palaces,  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  opn- 
lence  of  its  adherents ;  and  fierce  theological 
contests  were  waged  with  the  western  and 
African  bishops.  In  654  Damascus  again  be- 
came the  oapittd  of  Syria  and  of  the  great  Ho- 
bammedan  empire.  The  great  cities  of  Syria, 
which  had  scansely  yielded  to  any  in  the  world 
in  point  of  splendor,  waned  under  the  wither- 
ing influence  of  Islamism,  and  of  them  all  Da- 
mascus alone  now  retains  any  measure  of  its 
former  grandeur.  In  750  tiie  capital  was  re- 
moved first  to  On&h  and  afterwara  to  Bagdad, 
and  Syria  thenceforth  became  only  a  province 
of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  10th  century  the  rival  Mohammedan 
dynasty  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt  oonquered  it, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  llth  tke  Se^ook 
Tanks  made  it  a  part  of  their  empire.  The 
omelties  perpetrateil  by  these  fanatics  on  Ohris- 
tian  pilgnms  visiting  Qie  H<dy  Land  led  to  the 
crusades,  and  in  1099  Jerosalem  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  the  whole  of  Syria  except  Damas- 
cus and  a  part  of  Mesopotamia  oonquered  by 
the  Ohristian  princes,  and  divided  into  prin- 
cipalities ;  Godfrey  was  chosen  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Bohemond  reigned  at  Antioch,  Baldwin 
at  Edessa,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  at  Trip- 
oli Their  rule  was  of  short  duration;  after 
repeated  attacks  by  Noureddin  and  his  snoces- 
sors,  it  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  in  1187. 
Ilie  numerous  crusades  which  followed  re- 
sulted only  in  their  regaining  a  few  points,  and 
in  tlie  temporary  acquisition  of  Jerusalem  by 
treaty  in  1229,  only  to  be  attacked  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Tartars  and  the  troop  of  Melek 
ed-Dhabn,  and  the  final  occupation  of  the 
whole  country  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1291 .  (See 
EaiFT.)  For  two  centuries  the  unfortunate 
country  was  the  prey  of  the  two  contending 
Tartar  powers,  Tamerlane  and  his  successors 
and  Uie  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  I^ypt.  In 
1617  it  waa  conquered  by  Sultan  Selim  L,  and 


from  that  tame  to  our  own  bas  finined  a  part 
of  tbe  Ottoman  en^iire.  In  1888  Ibrajiim 
Padba  conquered  Syria  for  his  father  Mehemet 
All,  pasha  of  Egypt;  but  in  1841,  throag^  tlia 
armeii  intervention  of  England,  it  was  restored 
to  the  sultan.  In  July,  1860,  an  insnrreotim 
occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  at 
Damascus,  in  which  many  Ohristians  were  alaia, 
the  Dutch  consul  killed,  and  the  American  oon- 
flul  wounded.  This  was  followed,  as  it  had 
frequently  been  preceded,  by  similar  disturb- 
ances in  Mt.  Lebanon,  between  the  Druses  and 
Maronites,  and  a  predatory  conflict  of  sevend 
months'  duration,  in  which  nearly  160  viilageB 
were  destroyed.  France  and  England  findij 
interfered,  the  outbreak  was  suppressed,  ana 
the  prime  movers  were  brought  to  pnnishmenb. 
STBL&^G  LANGUAGE  AND  UTEBA.- 
TURK  The  Syriao  language  belongs  to  tiie 
northern  or  Aramaio  branch  of  the  Semitia 
fiunily,  which  branch  indndes,  beside  it,  the 
closely  related  Ohaldean,'  or  dialect  of  Memqx>- 
tamia.  In  wriiing  it  vaiious  forms  of  charaoter 
are  used,  all  of  them,  howerer,  of  kindred 
origin,  and  coming  from  the  same  sonroe 
whence  are  derived  the  other  Semitio  alpha- 
bets. The  oldest  character  is  the  Palmyreno, 
represented  by  sundry  insoripMons  dating  fitim 
soon  after  the  time  of  Ohrist ;  with  this  is  xaost 
nearly  connected'  the  common  square  Habtov 
oharacteTj  used  by  the  Jews  from  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity  down  to  <he  present  time.  Next 
in  age  is  the  Estrangelo  alphabet,  oommoojy 
employed  by  the  Syrians  till  the  8th  or  9th 
centuiy ;  out  of  this  grew,  on  the  one  bai^ 
the  Gnfio,  the  parent  of  all  the  modem  forms 
of  the  Arabic;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  the  Nestorian  misdons  in  High  Asia, 
it  was  communicated  to  Tartar  tribes,  and  grew 
into  the  modem  Mongol  and  Mantchoo  alpha- 
bets. The  common  modem  Syriao  alphabet  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Estrangelo  to  an  eaaief  and 
more  rapid  style  of  wiiting;  it  began  to  coma 
into  use  in  the  6th  and  6th  centimes,  and  by 
degrees  crowded  out  its  predecessor,  which 
was  at  last  employed  only  for  hea^nga  and 
such  like  purposes.  Finally,  we  have  the  Nea- 
torian  character,  still  in  common  nse  with  the 
modern  Nestorian  Christians ;  it  is  heavier  and 
squarer  than  the  last  named,  and  less  altered 
fix>m  their  common  mother,  the  Estruigelo.  AQ 
these  alphabets  contain  the  same  23  oharaotan 
with  the  PhoBnioian  and  the  Hebrew. — ^The  po- 
sition of  Syria,  in  contact  on  all  sides  with 
powerful  nations  and  developed  civilizations  at 
other  races,  and  its  subjection  in  turn  to  Pw- 
sian,  Greek,  and  Roman  dcnnination  before 
the  period  of  our  first  acquaintance  with  ita 
language,  are  doubtless  the  reasons  why  the 
latter  presents  us  the  Semitic  type  in  less  parity 
than  tiie  other  dialects  of  the  fsmily.  It  coo- 
tains  many  Greek  and  Latin  words,  oMefly 
nouns,  but  sometimes  other  parts  of  speech, 
even  particles;  it  admits  to  a  slight  extant  of 
composition  of  words ;  it  has  also  partly  filled 
out  the  scanty  structure  of  the  Semitio  veiclt 
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with  fbrau  of  periphnrtio  ori^.  Thns,  be- 
side the  Tuaal  perfeot  and  imperfect  (or  pre- 
terite and  fatare),  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
■ttnding  for  time  past,  present,  or  itatare,  it  has 
a  distiiiotiTe  present,  formed  by  a  purticiple 
and  following  pronoon;  an  imperfeet,  formed 
of  a  participle  and  the  verb  to  be;  aplnperfect, 
tomed  of  the  perfect  (or  preterite)  and  the 
verb  to  be ;  and  eren  a  fotare,  with  the  a4Jeo- 
tive  ready,  aboat  to.  Of  the  Semitio  ooiynga- 
tions,  the  Syriao  has  bat  8,  each  with  its  pas- 
are  ;  the  8d  and  8d  are  hardly  distingniahed  in 
meaning,  both  expressing  intensiye  or  caasative 
action.  The  dnal  nnmber,  both  in  noons  and 
Terba,  has  entirely  disappeared.  While  the  Ian- 
gnage  has  gained  something  in  point  of  precision, 
tt  has  lost  in  simplicity,  conciseness,  and  foree. 
Old  makes  the  impression,  as  Benan  says,  of 
a  tongne  "  dull,  dear,  prolix,  without  harmony, 
loaded  with  ibreign  words,"  and  in  which  "the 
idtiiona  of  ideas,  so  elegantly  expressed  in  He- 
hew  by  a  small  nnmber  of  flexions,  are  length- 
ffy  and  heavily  set  forth  by  the  use  of  parti- 
des  and  dromnlooations." — The  ancient  Syriao 
was  a  veniaoalar  dialect  dming  the  first  cen- 
tnries  after  Ohrist;  after  being  raised  to  the 
lank  of  a  cnltiTated  literary  langnage,  chiefly 
fa  conneotion  '^^hh  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  the  propagation  of  Ohristianity,  it  main- 
tuned  itself  as  sach,  mialtered,  thronghont  the 
whole  period  of  growth  of  the  Syriao  literature ; 
and  it  is  adll  the  aacred  langnage  of  the  scat- 
tered bodies  of  Ohristians  in  Asia  representing 
tite  andent  Syriao  church,  as  the  STestoriaaa 
and  Ibffonites,  and  the  St  Thomas  Ohristiana 
of  India ;  it  ia  no  longer  properly  imderstood, 
however,  even  by  the  best  tjostmcted  among 
them.  But  the  popular  dialects,  beside  mider- 
foing  ineritable  change  and  corruption,  began, 
after  the  Arab  conquest  and  the  spread  of 
Idam  over  the  country,  flrst  to  be  filled  with 
Arabie  words,  then  to  be  crowded  ont  of  nse 
and  rrolaced  by  the  Arabic,  until,  probably  in , 
the  Uth  and  18th  centuries,  Syriac  almost  en- ' 
tirely  dl8iq>peared  as  a  spoken  tongne,  being 
ntahiied  only  by  a  few  scattered  tribes  in  a 
greatly  corrupted  form,  and  principally  by  the 
xTestorian  CHunstians  of  Koordistan  and  Persia. 
The  Temaoolar  dialect  of  these  scanty  remains 
of  tbe  onoe  powerfiil  and  active  sect  of  Kesto- 
rians  has  been  lately,  by  the  eflSorts  of  the 
American  missionariee  at  Ooroomiah,  raised  to 
tiie  rank  of  a  written  and  printed  language, 
with  a  Christian  literature,  school  and  scien- 
tiflc  books,  periodicals,  &c.  A  grammar  of  it, 
by  the  Her.  D.  T.  Stoddard,  has  been  published 
By  the  American  oriental  society  (tn  its  "  Jour- 
aaV  vd.  v.,  1866,  and  as  a  separate  work) ; 
it  fomithes  a  very  curious  and  interesting  illus- 
tration of  how  even  a  Semitic  idiom  may  be- 
oome  changed,  mixed,  and  corrupted,  when  left 
to  grow  up  unoultiTated  daring  a  long  period 
fa  UM  midst  of  foreign  inflnences. — ^The  Syriao 
fitaratare  is  all  later  than  the  Christian  era, 
and  is  a  Christian  literature,  composed  under 
Qseek  inflnenoe  and  after  Greek  models,  so 


that  it  haa  a  less  independent  interest  than  the 
other  principal  Semitic  literatures;  but,  beside 
the  important  part  it  has  played  as  the  inter- 
mediary between  Greek  and  Moslem  science 
and  philosophy,  it  is  a  source  of  very  valuable 
historical  information,  especially  as  regards  the 
history  of  the  early  Christian  church.  The  old- 
est Syriao  work  still  existing  is  the  translation 
of  nearly  the  whde  Bible,  of  unknown  author- 
ship, commonly  called  the  Peshito ;  it  is  sno- 
posed  to  have  been  made  not  later  than  A.  D. 
200.  The  earliest  authors  whose  names,  with 
fragments  of  their  works,  have  come  down  to 
08,  are  a  few  years  older ;  they  are  Bardesanes 
and  his  son  Earmonius.  Beside  philosophical 
works,  they  composed  the  flrst  hymns  m  the 
langnage,  and  fixed  its  poetic  style,  giving  it  a 
properly  metrical  form,  dependent  on  accent  and 
number  of  syllables,  with  occasional  rhyme ;  it 
was  the  first  time  any  Semitic  dialect  had  been 
sabjectcd  to  such  rolee.  But  the  most  promi- 
nent early  Syriao  author  is  St.  Ephraem,  or 
Ephraem  Syrus,  at  the  middle  of  the  4tli  cen- 
tury ;  with  him  commenoes  the  fall  career  of 
the  Syriao  Kterature,  which  continued  onifiter- 
ropted  until  the  9th  century.  It  concerned 
itself  especially  with  religion,  the  translating 
and  commenting  of  the  Scriptures,  dogmatio 
and  polemical  theology,  martyrologies  and  lit- 
urgies, but  embraced  also  history,  philosophy, 
grammar,  and  the  natural  sciences ;  medicine, 
the  most  important  science  in  the  Orient,  was 
for  many  centuries  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians.  A  great  part  of  this  literature  has 
been  lost,  and  what  remains  has  as  yet  been  but 
partially  worked  up  and  made  accessible.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  done  its  principal  work  in 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  in  introducing  claa- 
sioal  learning  to  tiie  knowledge  of  the  Arabs. 
These  became  the  scholars  of  the  Syrians  in 
every  department,  and  their  translations  of 
Greek  authors  are  supposed  to  have  been  made, 
especially  at  the  outset,  almost  altogether  from 
Syriao  verdona  and  by  Svrian  scholars.  But 
the  Arabs  soon  surpassed  their  Syrian  teach- 
ers, and  became  their  instrnctors  in  turn ;  and 
the  neatly  superior  vigor  and  ability  of  the 
new  Mcwlem  literature  enabled  it  to  crowd  oot 
of  fiivor  and  out  of  existence  that  upon  which 
it  was  founded,  as  the  Arabic  language  crowd- 
ed out  the  Syriao  idioms.  The  grammatical 
study  and  culture  of  the  Srriao  be^  after  the 
founding  of  the  famous  school  of  Edessa,  long 
a  chief  centre  of  oriental  leanung,  in  the  6th 
century.  The  works  of  previous  laborers  in 
this  field  were  effaced'  by  those  of  Jacob  of 
Edessa,  of  the  7th  century,  whose  authority 
gave  the  classical  and  sacred  dialect  its  final 
form.  SVom  his  time  tbe  series  of  native  gram- 
marians and  lexieographers  is  almost  unbro- 
ken ;  of  most  note  among  them  are  Elias  of 
Kisibis  (lltii  century),  John  Barzugbi  rbegin- 
nlug  of  the  18th  century),  and  BarheonBOS, 
known  also  as  Arabic  author  by  the  name  of 
AbnlfbnQ  (18th  century);  of  lexicographers, 
Bar-Ali  andBar-Bahlnl  (of  the  0th  and  lOth  cea* 
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tnries),  are  of  promiaent  importanoe.  Barhe- 
bnsns,  who  ia  distingaiahed  bj  both  his  STiiao 
and  Arabic  works,  and  in  yarions  departments 
of  knowledge,  is  the  last  great  name  in  Sjriao 
literary  history ;  from  his  time  Syriac  learning 
rapidly  declined  in  the  Orient,  nntil  it  became, 
as  has  been  remarked  above,  almost  extinct 
even  among  those  whose  sacred  dialect  the 
language  continued  to  be. — The  study  of  Syriao 
was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  the  names  of  Ambrosius,  Widmanstad, 
and  the  two  Eochellenses  are  prominent 
among  those  of  its  early  cultirators.  For  the 
history  of  the  language  and  literature,  Asae- 
mani  is  especially  valuable.  The  only  compre- 
hensive dictionary  is  that  contained  in  the  poly- 
glot lexicon  of  Dr.  Oastell,  and  published  sepa- 
rately by  MichaeUa  (GOttingen,  1788).  Of  gram- 
mars, the  best  are  the  La&a  one  of  Hoffinann 
(Halle,  1827),  of  which  an  English  abridged  trans- 
lation has  been  published  by  Oowper  (London, 
1868),  and  the  German  one  of  Uhlemann  (Ber- 
lin, 2a  ed.,  1897),  which  includes  also  a  ohres- 
tomathy  and  glossary.  Among  the  other  chres- 
tomathies  published,  the  most  useful  are  those 
of  BOdiger  (HaUe,  1828)  and  Kirsoh,  edited 
with  glossary  by  Bernstein  (Leipsic,  1832). 
Bernstein,  the  ablest  and  most  learned  modem 
Syriac  scholar  of  Germany,  commenced  in  1867 
the  publication  of  a  complete  lexicon ;  whether 
it  is  to  be  continued  since  his  death  (1860)  is 
not  known.  Oowper  and  Oareton  are  the  best 
English  cultivators  of  the  study,  and  the  latter 
especially  is  doing  great  service  by  the  publi- 
cation of  extracts  from  the  precious  collection 
of  MSS.  not  long  since  acquired  for  the  British 
museum  from  the  convent  of  St.  Maria  Deipara 
in  Egypt. 

SYRDfGE  (Gr.  <nipiyi,  a  pipe  or  a  reed),  a 
tabe  fljmished  with  a  piston  by  means  of  which 
a  liquid  may  be  drawn  in  on  exhausting  the 
air,  and  then  be  forcibly  expelled  by  pushing 
back  the  piston.  Large  hand  syringes  hold- 
ing a  gallon  or  more,  and  provided  with  a 
cross  handle  worked  by  two  men,  while  an- 
other held  the  instrument,  were  in  use  in  the 
last  century  in  Europe  for  extinguishing  fires. 
(See  FiBB  Enoinb.)  For  watering  {^trdens, 
washing  windows,  Sco.,  syringes  nave  been 
made  with  a  discharge  pipe  branching  off  from 
the  bottom  of  the  main  stem,  which  is  intro- 
duced and  kept  in  the  water  while  the  machine 
is  worked.  A  valve  in  the  bottom  preventing 
the  return  of  the  water  through  the  holes  by 
wbioh  it  entered,  the  current  is  directed  up  the 
discharge  pipe  on  the  principle  of  the  force  pump 
or  fire  engine.  For  surgical  purposes  syringes 
are  made  of  a  variety  of  forms  adapted  to  spe- 
cial uses ;  as  for  administering  clysters,  ii\jecting 
fluids  into  the  stomach  or  bladder,  or  for  ex- 
hausting these  organs  of  their  contents.  The 
stomach  pump  is  a  syringe  by  which  fluids 
may  be  forced  through  a  flexible  tube  of  about 
i  indi  diameter  passed  down  through  the 
month  into  the  stomach.  It  has  a  branch  ex- 
hausting pipe,  and  is  so  arranged  that  when  it 


has  been  used  as  a  syringe  for  iqleoiing,  the 
working  part  may  be  disconnected  from  the  tube, 
and  the  latter  may  be  immediately  attached  on 
the  other  side  of  the  v^ve  in  the  place  of  the 
exhausting  tube ;  so  that  when  the  instmment 
is  again  set  in  action  the  fluids  are  pumped  up 
from  the  stomach,  and  discharged  through 
what  was  the  aperture  for  receiving  the  fluids. 
By  repeating  the  process  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  may  be  entirely  washed  out.  The 
apparatus  is  also  otherwise  contrived  with 
valves  BO  arranged  that  its  action  may  be  re- 
Tersed.  To  protect  the  tube  in  the  mouth  from 
the  teeth,  it  is  passed  through  a  hole  in  a 
wooden  guard  or  gag  intrMuoed  between 
them.  Syringes  are  also  used  for  iigecting 
fluids  into  wounds,  into  the  cavities  in  teeth, 
and  for  fllling  veins,  &o.,  for  anatomical  prepa^ 
rations  with  colored  fluids  or  melted  wax. 

8TBIKX,  a  musical  instrument  used  by  the 
Grecian  shepherds,  and  now  more  commonly 
called  the  Pandean  pipe.  It  was  constructed 
of  7,  8,  or  sometimes  9  pieces  of  reed,  cut  of 
various  lengths  in  regular  gradation  to  form  an 
octave,  and  fastened  together,  generally  with 
wax.  It  was  always  considered  a  mstio  instm- 
ment, and  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Pan.  It 
is  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  organ,  as  the 
flrst  organ,  made  by  Otembius  of  Alexandria, 
was  a  syrinx  on  a  very  large  scale. — In  the 
Greek  mythology,  Syrinx  was  an  Arcadian 
nymph,  who,  pursued  by  Pan,  ran  into  the 
river  Ladon,  and  was  changed  into  a  reed,  of 
which  he  made  his  pipe. 

STBTIS  Hajos  Mim  Mixob,  the  ancient 
name  of  two  large  gulfs  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  now  called  respectively  the  gulf  of  Si- 
dra  and  the  gulf  of  Oabes.  These  gulfs  were 
exceedingly  dangerous,  on  account  of  thwr 
shallowness,  the  number  of  quicksands,  and 
the  uncertunty  of  the  tides.  The  Greater 
Syrtis,  or  gulf  of  Sidra,  is  situated  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Tripoli,  and  extends  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Boreum  (now  Bas  Teyonas)  on  the  E. 
side  to  that  of  Oephalee  (Eas  Eharra)  on  the 
W.  The  distance  between  the  two  promonto- 
ries is  230  m.,  and  the  greatest  extenaon  of 
the  gulf  inland  is  110  m.  The  Lesser  Byrtis, 
or  gulf  of  Oabes,  lies  on  the  E.  coast  of  Tunis, 
and  is  situated  between  the  promontories  of 
Zeitha  on  the  E.  and  Braohodes  (Sas  Kapu- 
diah)  on  the  W. ;  its  width  is  about  100  m., 
measuring  from  these  points.  The  region  be- 
tween the  two  gulfs  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Syrtioa.  Mostly  a  narrow  sandy  or  marshy 
strip  of  land,  now  belonging  to  Tripoli,  it  was 
peopled  by  the  Lothophagi,  Macao,  Psylli,  Naaa- 
mones,  and  other  Libyan  tribes,  beside  whom 
Egyptians  and  Fhcenicians  established  settle- 
ments on  the  coast.  Oyrene  and  Oarthage 
contended  for  its  possession,  and  two  Oartha- 
nnian  brothers,  the  Philseni,  are  said  to  have 
decided  in  favor  of  their  country  by  allowing 
themselves  to  be  buried  alive  on  the  bonndaiy 
line  which  they  claimed.  This  easternmost 
spot  was  known  as  the  "Altan  of  the  PhilteiiL" 
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8YETT8,  PtJBuus.    See  PnBiJus  Stkcs. 

SZALAY,  JAazLbjA  Hniigarian  publicist  and 
historian,  bom  in  Buda,  April  18,  1818.  He 
studied  at  Stuhl-Weiasenbnrg  and  Pesth,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  18S8,  travelled  through 
western  Enrope,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
{he  diet  of  1889-'40  by  the  city  of  Earpfen. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  active  in  elaborating 
with  Francis  Deik  and  others  the  celebrated 

Cject  of  a  penal  code  adopted  by  the  lower 
ise  of  that  assembly.  Having  edited  for  some 
time  the  ThemU,  and  subsequently  the  Badapet- 
(i*zemfe("Bada-Pe8th  Beview"),  he  succe^ed 
EoBsath  in  July,  1844,  as  editor  of  the  Petti  hir- 
bpC  Pesth  Journal").  His  own  more  important 
contributions,  with  other  OTodnctions,  were  col- 
lected under  the  title  of  Pvbliei*tai  dolgotatoh 
SPnblioiHtio  Writings,"  2  vols.,  Pesth,  1847). 
is  was  followed  by  his  Statutfhfiak  kdnyve 
("The  Book  of  Statesmen,"  Pestti,  18i7 etteq.), 
a  collection  of  political  biographies,  which  was 
very  favorably  received.  In  1848  he  was  sent 
by  the  national  Hungarian  ministry  as  envoy 
to  the  provisional  central  government  of  Ger- 
many at  Frankfort,  whence  he  soon  after  re- 
&ea  to  London,  and  subsequently  resided  in 
Switzerland,  until  allowed  to  return  to  Hunga- 
ry about  the  beginning  of  1861,  where  he  be- 
came a  prominent  member  of  the  diet  of  that 
year,  assembled  at  Pesth.  His  principal  work 
is  Magyarorttdg  tdrthute  ("History  of  Hun- 
gary," Leipsio  and  Pesth,  1860  et  leq.),  of 
whiui  6  vols,  have  appeared. 

SZ£0H£KYI,  IsTVAir,  count,  a  Hungarian 
statesman,  born  in  Yienna,  Sept.  21, 1791,  died 
at  D6bling,  April  8,  1860.  The  descendant  of 
a  family  distinguished  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  son  of  Count  Francis  Sz^ch&ayi, 
the  fonnder  of  the  national  museum  at  Pesth, 
he  received  an  education  befitting  his  rank  and 
future  position,  served  for  some  years  in  the 
lut  struggles  of  Austria  agtunst  Napoleon,  after 
the  peace  travelled  through  Europe,  and  in  1826 
took  his  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  the  diet 
of  Presbnrg,  of  which  he  at  once  became  the 
ffimmting  spirit.  He  imitated  the  liberality  of 
his  fatjier  by  contributing  the  sum  of  60,000fl. 
(^,000)  toward  the  foundation  of  the  Hunga- 
ry national  academy,  and  was  elected  its  vice- 
president,  a  position  which  he  retained  till  his 
deatL  A^niuing  the  leadership  of  the  national 
party,  he  partly  inangnrated,  partly  promoted 
or  carried  through  a  number  of  reforms,  which 
not  only  quickened  the  material  and  moral 
{^ogress  of  the  country,  but  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  Europe.  Among  the  measures 
afanost  exclusively  due  to  Sz6ch6nyi  were  the 
introduction  of  horse  races,  the  foundation  of 
the  national  theatre  and  of  a  conservatory  of 
mnnc  at  Pesth,  the  construction  of  the  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Danube  now  connect- 
ing that  city  with  Buda,  the  removal  of  the 
rocks  which  formerly  impeded  the  navigation 
of  the  lower  Danube  at  the  Iron  Gate,  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  navigation  on  that  river, 
making  it  the  principal  commercial  artery  be- 


tween Germany  and  Oonstantinople,  the  im- 
provement of  tiie  channel  of  the  nieiss,  and 
the  foundation  of  various  industrial  associa- 
tions. To  popularize  these  and  other  schemes 
of  material  or  political  roTorm,  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  pamphlets  and  books,  both  in  Hungarian 
and  German,  of  which  MiUl  ("  Credit,"  Pesth, 
1880)  and  Ft%  ("Light,"  Pesth,  1882)  are 
best  known.  But  while  he  thus  gained  the 
well  merited  title  of  "the  father  of  reform"  in 
his  country^  and  the  disputed  one  of  "  the  great- 
est Hungarian,"  he  was  outstripped  in  the  polit- 
ical arena  by  younger,  more  democratic,  and 
more  eloquent  popular  favorites.  Francis  Deik 
became  the  leader  of  the  diet,  and  Louis  Kossuth 
founded  that  powerful  organ  of  public  opinion, 
the  Petti  hiriap.  Sz6ch4nyi,  an  unwavering 
admirer  of  English  political  institutions,  fore- 
saw a  revolution  and  a  certain  catastrophe  in 
that  movement,  and  warned  the  nation  in  his 
Keletnipe  ("People  of  the  East,"  Pesth,  1840), 
in  which  he  denounced  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies of  the  new  journal.  Kossuth  vindicated 
his  course  in  his  FeUlet  (*' Answer");  Baron 
Ectv6s,  too,  wrote  in  his  defence ;  and  public 
opinion  sustained  him.  Sz6di6nyi  now  held 
an  isolated  position,  as  the  head  of  a  small /u«<« 
milieu  party,  between  the  liberals  or  "rapid 
progressists,"  as  they  were  called  by  Uieir 
opponents,  and  the  conservatives  under  Count 
BnilDessewfiy.  The  J«foniw("  Present  Age") 
was  his  organ.  Before  the  opening  of  the  diet 
in  1847  he  wrote  his  "Political  ftogramme," 
and  in  order  to  combat  Kossuth,  who  was  elect- 
ed a  representative  of  the  county  of  Pesth,  on 
his  own  ground,  he  had  himself  elected  in  Wie- 
selburg  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  thus  va- 
cating his  seat  as  magnate  in  the  upper.  But 
Kossuth's  eloquence  defeated  all  opposition, 
and  the  events  of  February  and  March,  1848, 
made  him  the  master  of.  affairs  in  Hungary. 
Sz6ch6nyi  yielded  to  the  current,  and  even  en- 
tered the  Batthyanyi-Kossuth  cabinet  as  min- 
ister of  public  works.  His  mental  powers, 
however,  were  shaken,  and  when  the  intrigues 
of  the  Vienna  camarilla  and  cabinet  had  ripen- 
ed the  civil  war  in  Hungary,  he  saw  the  fatal 
abyss  of  which  he  had  so  often  forewarned  the 
nation  now  opening  before  it.  Uninspired  by 
that  confidence  in  the  heroism  of  his  people 
which  animated  Kossuth,  he  lost  all  hope,  and 
on  the  opening  of  the  decisive  struggle  (Sept. 
1848)  also  the  balance  of  his  mind.  He  was 
taken  to  an  insane  asylum  at  DObling  near 
Vienna,  in  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  After  some  years,  however,  having  su£B- 
ciently  recovered  from  the  shock,  he  again 
eagerly  followed  the  political  movements  in 
his  country,  and  from  his  retirement  was  active 
for  its  regeneration.  By  continual  intercourse 
with  the  principal  Hungarians  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  he  was  not  without  infiuence  in  Hun- 
gary and  abroad,  and  he  is  also  regarded  as 
die  author  of  Mn  JBliek,  &o.  (London,  1869),  a 
most  violent  diatribe  against  the  Austrian  min- 
ister Bach  and  his  system.    In  March,  1860,  a 
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strict  search  of  his  abod«  and  papers  was  exe- 
cated  hj  the  Anstrian  police,  wUch,  together 
with  the  Bimnltaneous  loss  of  a  friend,  is  said  to 
have  rendered  him  again  insane.  Soon  after 
he  was  fonnd  dead  in  his  room,  killed  by  a  pis- 
tol ball.  The  nniversal  manifestation  of  na- 
tional grief  and  indignation  which  followed  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  in  Hun- 
gary became  so  overwhelming,  that  even  before 
the  celebrations  in  honor  of  his  memory  were 
over  the  Austrian  government  was  again  com- 
pelled to  yield;  and  the  first  anniversary  of 
Szteh6nyi's  death  was  celebrated  by  a  new  na-. 
tional  diet  assembled  at  Pesth  (April,  1861). 

SZEGEDIN  (Hnn.  Suged),  a  free  rcnral  town 
of  Hnngary,  capital  of  the  coonty  of  Ctoongrid, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  oppo- 
site the  month  of  the  Maros,  60  m.  W.  from 
Arad  and  80  m.  S.  E.  from  Pesth ;  pop.  in  1867, 
62,700,  chiefly  Magyars  and  Slavi.  It  stands  in 
a  marsh,  and  is  divided  into  the  town  proper 
and  the  npper  and  lower  snbnrbs.  The  river 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  town 
defended  by  an  old  fortress  built  by  the  Turks 
in  the  16t£  century,  which  is  snrronnded  by 
walls  and  ditches  and  entered  by  two  bridges, 
and  contains  extensive  barracks,  a  house  of 
oorrection,  and  a  chnrch  of  its  own.  The  com 
market  stands  by  Itself,  and  consists  of  a  row 
of  houses,  the  town  house,  large  barracks,  and 
several  factories.  The  principal  manufaotares 
are  different  kinds  of  cloth,  tobaoco,  soda,  and 
soap;  and  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Theiss  are  built  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
town  is  connected  by  railway  with  Pesth,  as  well 
as  with  Temesv^.  It  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance  during  the  Torldsh  sway  in 
Hnngary,  and  in  the  summer  of  1849,  for  a 
short  time,  the  seat  of  the  revolutionary  goT- 
ermnent  and  the  national  assembly. 

SZEELEBS.    See  TRAirsTLVAioi.. 

SZEMEBE,  Bebtalan,  a  Hongarian  states- 
man and  author,  bom  at  Yata,  in  the  county 
of  Borsod,  Aug.  24,  1812.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Miskolcz  and  Sl&smwrk. 
went  through  a  course  of  philosophical  and 
legal  studies  at  Patak  and  Presburg,  in  1886-'7 
travelled  through  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Switzerland,  subse- 
qnently  held  various  offioes  in  his  native  coun- 


ty, and  was  elected  by  the  same  to  the  diet  of 
184a-'4  and  1847-'8.  His  Utatdt  MlfSldSn 
("Travels  Abroad,"  2  vols.,  Pesth,  1840),  two 
pamphlets  advocating  the  introduction  of  tiie 
Pennsylvania  prison  system  and  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  and  his  boldness  and  elo- 
qnence  in  defence  of  popnlar  and  national 
rights,  had  made  him  a  favorite  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
oppontion  party,  when  the  revolution  of  1848 
called  the  latter  to  the  administration  of  the 
country.  Szemere  was  appomted  minister  of 
the  interior  in  the  Batthytoyi  cabinet,  being 
also  elected  representative  of  Borsod  in  the  na- 
tional assembly  of  Pesth,  became  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  "  oonunittee  of  defence,"  offi- 
ciated for  some  months  as  commissary  ot  the 
revolutionary  government  in  npper  Hnngary, 
and  on  the  declaration  of  independence  in  De- 
breozin  was  chosen  by  Eossath  president  of  the 
new  ministry,  wltii  the  portfolio  (rf  the  interior. 
In  all  these  capacities  he  displayed  an  nntiiing 
activity  and  great  energy,  be^e  being  con- 
spicuous for  his  democratic  and  r^ublicaa 
demonstrations.  He  opposed  tiie  transfer  of 
dictatorial  powers  to  Gdrgey,  and  after  the  sur-  ■ 
render  of  the  latter  esct^ed  to  Oonstantinople, 
and  thence  went  to  Paris,  where  he  has  dnoe 
resided.  In  exile  he  published,  beside  some 
minor  writings,  L.  Batthyanyi,  A.  CHrgei  wtd 
L.  Eostuth  (Hamburg,  1851),  in  whidh  he  vehe- 
mently assails  the  two  latter,  and  "  HungaiT- 
{torn  1848  to  1860,"  in  letters  to  Oobden,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Oount  Gavour  (London,  1860). 
— Two  elder  members  of  the  same  fonuly,  PXii 
(bora  1766)  and  ^usuba  (bom  1804),  ei\joy  a 
considerable  reputation  as  poets. 

SZIGLIGETI,  J6zBEF,  a  Hungarian  drama- 
tist, bom  in  Gross  wardein  in  1814.  He  stud- 
ied in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  20 
Joined  a  company  of  actors  at  Bnda,  with 
whom,  on  the  foundation  of  the  national  thea- 
tre at  Pesth,  he  permanently  attached  himself 
to  this  institntion.  Not  conspicuous  as  an  ao- 
tor,  he  has  proved  a  very  successful  author  of 
plays,  especially  of  the  light  and  popular  kind. 
Among  his  numerous  productions  are :  Vtuul^ 
Al  Endre  ("Pseudo-Andrew"),  StiUtt  hatona 
("The  Deserter"),  Kit  pmtolu  ("Two  Pi*> 
tola"),  and  Zridi  ("The  Jew"). 


Tthe  SOth  letter  and  16th  consonant  of  the 
f  English  and  other  alphabets  derived  frx>m 
the  Soman,  the  19th  of  the  €h-eek  (tau),  and  the 
9th  of  the  Hebrew  (^M  or  Uth).  It  is  of  the 
denti-lingual  class,  and  represents  the  sound 
produced  by  a  forcible  emission  of  the  breath 
after  placing  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  near  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  This  forci- 
ble emission  of  the  breath  is  the  principal  dis- 
tinction between  the  sounds  of  t  and  its  sono- 


rous counterpart  d.  In  etymology  it  is  inter- 
ohangeable  with  d,  and  sometimes  with  tA,  j>, 
«,  and  {.  By  itself  it  has  but  one  sound ;  but 
combined  with  h,  'it  forms  a  compound  sound 
as  in  the  word  ^igh,  which  sound  the  An- 
glo-Saxons representea  by  d',  the  Greeks  by  t 
(theta),  and  the  Hebrews  by  j*\  ((oe  or  tou) ; 
or  as  in  the  word  thy,  which  sound  the  An- 
glo-Saxons represented  by  ]>;  for  neither  of 
these  sounds  has  the  En^ish  a  separate  obar- 
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aoter.  In  Fr«noh  t  !a  dropped  in  many  words 
from  the  Latin  where  it  is  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel;  as  in  pire,  mir«,  vie,  from 
jmmCm*,  mater,  vita;  also  from  the  teixnination 
of  many  wwds.  In  Frenoh  and  EAglish,  be- 
fore the  TOwel  i,  t  has  the  Bound  of  <&,  as  in 
JrvtUon. — As  a  Greek  numeral  r  stood  for 
800,  ,T  for  800,000.  Among  the  Latins  T  rep- 
resented 160,  and  with  a  dash  above  it  (f ) 
160,000.  As  an  abbreviation  it  etanda  for  the- 
alofia,  as  in  S.  T.  D.,  »aerm  theologia  doctor; 
amd  in  ancient  wridnsa,  monnments,  or  coins. 
for  ntos,  Titins,  Tnlliaa,  and  sometimea  tri 
tmua.    (See  D.) 

TABASCO,  a  S.  £.  state  of  Mexico,  boimded 
N.  by  the  golf  of  Mexico,  £.  by  Yucatan,  S.  by 
Chiapas  and  Guatemala,  and  W.  by'  the  terri- 
tory of  Tehnantepec ;  area,  18,996  b^.  m. ;  pop. 
76,901,  chiefly  Indians.  The  coast  is  indented 
by  several  bays  and  lagoons,  and  there  are  scmie 
idands  toward  its  K  extremity,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  Ikyina,  Carmen,  and  Pa- 
«rto  Beal.  The  surface  is  gcoierally  flat  and  in 
WHse  places  marshy,  and  there  are  several  small 
lakea.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Usamasinta  and  Tabasco,  are  generally  small, 
and  they  all  overflow  their  banks  at  certain 
■eaoona.  The  dimate  is  hot  and  unhealthy; 
and  IxAween  September  and  March  gales  of 
wind  render  navigation  dangerous  even  on  the 
rivors.  Oak,  cedar,  and  mahogany  abound. 
Oaeao,  ooffee,  pepper,  sugar  cane,  palmetto, 
tobacco,  maize,  and  rice  are  cultivated.  Oap^ 
ital,  8m  Juan  Bantista. 

TABERKAOLE  (Lat.  taiomaeulvm,  tent; 
Ebb.  ohel),  the  name  of  the  portable  sanctuary 
wbidk  the  Israelitea  carried  with  them  in  their 
migrations  throiwh  the  desert,  and  which,  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  was  set  up  in  varioiia 
towns  Of  Palestine  until  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  constructed,  by  order  of  Moses,  by 
Beialeel  sad  Aholiab,  and  set  up  for  the  first 
tiae  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the 
second  year  after  leaving  Egypt.  Its  frame- 
woA  oonsisted  of  48  perpendicular  gilded 
boards  ol  acatna  wood,  which  were  kept  to- 
geOier  by  golden  rings  and  fixed  into  silver 
•oeketa.  O^er  tliese  boards  4  coverings  were 
^wead.  The  entrance,  which  was  tamed  to- 
ward the  east,  was  closed  by  means  of  a  splen- 
did cnrtain,  supported  by  6  columns.  The  inte- 
rior wss  divided  by  a  curtain  into  two  rooms, 
iba  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies.  In  the 
■anctoary  was  placed,  on  the  north,  the  table 
with  the  13  loaves  of  shew  bread  (see  Shxw 
Bbbad)  ;  toward  the  south  the  golden  oandle- 
atiek;  and  in  the  middle  the  altar  of  incensa 
Ja  the  holy  of  holies  stood  the  ark  of  the 
ooveoant.  The  tabernacle  waa  surrounded  by 
•  kind  of  courtyard  which  was  100  oabits  long 
and  60  wide.  The  typical  significance  of  the 
tabemada  has  been,  ever  since  the  times  of 
Phflo  and  Josephns,  a  subject  of  investigation. 
Tbe  most  important  treatises  on  the  suUect  in 
modem  times  are  by  Orenzer,  Symbolik  da 


nutaiieAm  OvUu*  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  lS87-'9), 
and  Friedrich,  Symbolik  dor  mo*ai»eh«n  &/\ft»- 
hatte  (Leipsic,  1841). 

TABEBNACLES,  Feast  of  (Heb.  'hau  hat- 
rnikoth),  one  of  the  8  great  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
observed  after  harvest,  and  commencing  on  the 
16th  day  of  the  month  TisrL  It  was  instituted 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  who  protected  his  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness when  they  dwelt,  in  tents  or  booths.  It 
oontinaed  8  (among  the  Jews  in  exile  9)  days, 
the  first  and  last  (in  exile  the  two  first  and  two 
last)  of  which  were  the  most  important  and 
solemn.  To  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival  be- 
longs the  waving  toward  the  4  quarters  of  the 
world  of  fine  fraits  and  leafy  branches  amid 
the  singing  of  liturgical  songs,  commonly  call- 
ed, from  the  repetition  of  tne  words  haka^  na 
(Oh  save  I),  Eosanna.  On  the  7th  day  this 
was  repeated,  for  the  last  time,  with  greater 
Bolemmty.  During  the  first  1  days  the  living 
in  booths  waa  obligatory,  which  is  still  partial- 
ly observed  by  the  Jews  in  most  countries. 
Sacriflces  took  place  in  the  temple,  and  in  later 
times  also  a  ceremony  of  "pouring  water"  on 
the  sacrifloe,  and  a  great  iUumination  of  the 
outer  court,  connected  with  dances  by  torch- 
light. 

TABOO,  a  word  formerly  used  by  the  Poly- 
nesian islanders  to  indicate  both  a  religions 
consecration  and  a  political  prohibition  exer- 
cised by  the  chie&.  All  thmgs  reserved  for 
the  service  of  their  idols  were  taboo,  and  no 
pwson  bat  the  priests,  and  especially  no  woman, 
might  touch  them ;  lands  were  also  thus  con- 
secrated, and  when  the  sign  of  taboo  was  raised 
over  them,  no  profaoie  foot  nught  intrude. 
The  ohie&  were  also  accnstomed  to  taboo  cer- 
tain articles  of  food  or  clothing  which  they  de- 
sired to  reserve  for  their  own  use,  and  thna 
often  occasioned  great  distress  by  depriving 
the  common  people  of  them.  It  is  used  in 
English  to  signify  a  total  prohibition  of  inter- 
ooarse  with  or  approach  to  the  thing  tabooed. 

TABOB,  MoxntT  (Gr.  Am/Sv/jior;  now  JeM 
et-Tur\  an  insulated  eminence  in  the  plain  of 
Esdiraelon,  about  6  m.  S.  E.  from  Nazareth,  in 
Galilee,  commonly  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the 
Saviour's  transfigjiration.  It  is  about  1,000 
feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  limestone,  and 
its  sides  are  covered  up  to  tite  sanunit  with  the 
valonia  oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other 
shrubs.  Its  summit  is  a  plateau  of  some  600 
'^ards  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.  and  about  half  as 
much  across.  All  around  this  plain  there  are 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall,  and  below  it  on  the 
6.  E.  side  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortifi- 
oation,  a  gateway  of  Saracenic  ardiiteotnre 
called  "the  gate  of  the  wind,"  and  a  small 
vault  where  the  Latin  monks  from  Nazareth 
celebrate  an  annnal  mass  in  memory  of  the 
transfiguration.  Among  the  ruins  of  a  church 
on  the  TS,  side  of  the  mountain  the  Greeks  ob- 
serve the  same  festival.  Tabor  is  several  timea 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  before  it 
Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  the  warriors  of 
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Israel  previous  totiie  battle  with  Sisera.  There 
-was  upon  it  a  city  of  the  Leritea  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebolon,  -which  was  taken  and  fortified  by 
Antiochoa  the  Great,  218  B.  0.  In  68  B.  0.  a 
battle  was  fought  near  it  between  the  Bomana 
under  the  proconsul  Crabinius  and  the  Jews 
under  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulos,  in 
which  10,000  Jews  were  slain.  Tabor  is  not 
named  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  first 
mentioned  as  the  place  of  the  transfiguration 
in  the  4th  century.  At  the  foot  of  it  the  cru- 
saders several  times  fought  the  Moslems,  and 
Nwpoleon  gained  there  a  victory  over  the  Turks. 

TAB0EITE8.    See  Hubs,  vol.  ix.  p.  895. 

TABBIZ,  Tabbikz,  or  TAinos,  a  town  of 
Peiaia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Azerbauan, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aigi,  86  m. 
from  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ooroomiah ;  pop. 
80,000.  It  stands  in  a  plain  4,800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  ranges  of  bare 
ragged  hills  on  8  sides.  The  surrounding 
'  country  is  very  fertile.  The  town  is  defended 
by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bri<^  about  8^  m.  in 
circuit,  and  entered  by  7  gates.  The  most  re- 
markable building  ia  the  citadel,  which  was 
or^inally  a  mosque,  and  is  600  years  old ;  it  is 
a  fofty  edifice,  and  contains  both  a  cannon 
foundery  and  barracks  within  its  walls.  In 
many  of  the  gardens  there  are  ruins  of  mag- 
nificent buil^iigs.  Tabriz  has  manufactories 
of  cotton  and  silk  goods.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  wife  of  Haroun  al  Bashid, 
A.  D.  791.  It  has  been  several  times  captured 
by  the  Turks,  and  frequently  severely  damaged 
by  earthquakes. 

TAOAMAHAO.    See  Poplab. 

TAOITUS,  Oaiub  Oorstbuub,  a  Boman  his- 
torian, bom  probably  between  A.  D.  60  and  55, 
died  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  The  few  details  of  his  personal  his- 
tory are  to  be  gleaned  from  scattered  passages 
in  his  own  writings  and  those  of  his  friend 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  most  of  these  can  be 
stateid  only  on  conjecture.  At  about  the  age 
of  26  he  was  appomted  to  an  ofSce,  supposed 
to  have  been  uie  qneestorship,  by  Vespasian ; 
he  was  farther  promoted  by  Titus ;  and  in  88 
he  held  a  pnetorship  under  Domitian.  As 
saeerdos  qumdeeimviralis  he  also  assisted  in 
this  year  at  the  celebration  of  the  secular 
games.  In  97  he  was  eotuul  tuffeettu,  and  in 
100  he  assisted  Pliny,  who  speaks  in  exalted 
terms  of  his  oratorical  powers,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Marius  Priscus  for  gross  misconduct 
during  his  proconsulship  in  Africa.  There  is 
no  flirther  record  of  his  life,  which  under  the 
orderly  sway  of  Trtyan  and  Hadrian  was  prob- 
ably passed  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  literature. 
In  78  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Oneius 
Jnlins  Agricola,  to  whose  virtues  and  eminent 
military  and  administrative  abilities  he  has  paid 
in  his  Vita  Agrieola  an  i^ectionate  tribute. 
His  literary  remains  comprise  the  Dialoqut  d» 
Oratonbut,  the  Vita  Agrieola  above  mentioned, 
the  Germania,  the  Hi*Urria,  and  'the  Annale*, 
which  were  probably  written  in  the  order  here 


designated.  The  Diahgvi  de  OratorHnu,  treat- 
ing of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  in 
Bome,  was  written  in  the  6th  year*of  Vespa- 
sian, and  is  distinguished  by  a  diffuse  and  easy 
style,  very  different  from  that  adopted  in  hu 
later  works.  It  was  formerly  by  no  means 
universally  ascribed  to  Tacitus,  but  commenta- 
tors now  generally  concur  in  considering  it  his 
work.  The  Vita  AgrieoltB,  written  probably 
under  Domitian  and  published  nnder  Nerva  in 
97,  has  been  greatly  admired  as  a  specimen  of 
biography,  although  the  style  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult, owing  to  Uie  conciseness  of  statement 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  text.  It  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  earliest  editions  of  Tacitus.  The 
Otrmania,  written  in  98,  is  a  detailed  aoooont 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  German 
tribes,  derived  principally  from  the  statements 
of  traders  and  soldiers.  Its  peographioal  value 
is  so  alight  that  the  credibility  of  the  whole 
work  has  been  qnestiohed,  though  without  sdT- 
ficient  reason,  u  would  seem,  as  the  author 
evidently  gave  most  attention  to  the  social  and 
political  aspects  of  his  subject.  The  Hittoria 
embrace  the  period  from  the  death  of  Nero  (68) 
to  the  death  of  Domitian  (96),  and  mnst  have 
been  an  elaborate  work,  as  the  first  4  books 
and  a  part  of  the  5th,  the  only  portiona  now 
extant,  carry  the  narrative  no  further  than  tiie 
commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  in  A.  D.  69.  In  point  of  style  they  are 
the  most  finished  of  all  his  productions.  The 
Armalei,  the  work  of  his  mature  years,  com- 
mence with  the  death  of  Augustus  in  A.  D.  14^ 
and  extend  to  the  death  of  Nero,  embracing  a 
period  of  54  years ;  and  of  the  16  books  in 
which  they  were  originally  comprised  only  the 
first  4,  part  of  the  6th,  the  6th,  the  latter  part 
of  the  11th,  the  12th,  18th,  14th,  15th,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  16th  are  extant.  The  first  5 
books  were  discovered  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury in  the  abbey  of  Oorvey,  Westphalia,  and 
were  first  published  in  Bome  in  1516.  It  being 
the  purpose  of  the  author  to  show  the  condi- 
tion, of  the  empire  nnder  the  Oaesars,  the  «n- 
peror  is  made  the  central  figure  around  whkh 
the  events  are  grouped,  and  those  happening 
outside  of  the  immemate  atmosphere  of  the  im- 
perial court  are  made  subordinate  to  the  gen- 
eral narrative.  A  method  of  treatment  like 
this,  directly  biographical  and  only  indirectly 
political  or  historical,  necesatates  the  elabora- 
tion of  striking  incidents  and  catastrophes,  and 
no  effort  seems  to  have  been  spared  by  Tacitas 
to  impart  dramatic  point  to  his  work.  The 
motives  of  human  conduct  are  laid  bare  with 
wonderAil  skill,  the  good  and  the  bad  men  of 
the  age  pass  in  review  before  the  reader,  and 
the  great  events  of  each  reign  loom  forth  in  a 
sort  of  lurid  splendor.  The  s^le,  though  labor- 
ed, is  concise  and  vigorous,  and  every  passage 
is  impressed  with  a  melancholy,  almost  tragic 
earnestness,  characteristic  of  a  man  who  writea 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  social  misery  he  de- 
picts, and  with  a  determination  to  speak  the 
truth.    Hence  Bossnet  has  called  Tacitus  "  the 
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i  tfgnifled  of  hiatorbaig,"  asd  his  umals,  if 
•vindng  ooeanon»ll7'  a  too  evident  aiming  at 
■Itrtliiig  oontrasts,  mnst  be  considered  on  the 
whole  the  moet  philoaophioal  iuatory  vhich 
antiqnitj  has  bequeathed  to  na.  Bdtticher,  in 
l^l>$Vita,Si>ripti$«t3tilo  3bM«»,  has  olassed 
the  pAooliaritiea  of  Taottoa  under  8  heads :  lore 
of  variety,  brevity  and  force  of  expression,  and 
a  certain  poetical  coloring  of  the  language, 
efaaraoterialao  of  the  writers  of  the  later  period 
of  Roman  literatare.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
difficulties  of  his  style  have  at  all  times  render- 
ed him  accessible  to  a  limited  class  of  readers. 
The  tdUio  prmapt  of  Tacitus,  which  is  fat 
from  complete,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  147t 
byVindelm  de  Spira;  and  of  the  nnmerona 
nbseqnent  editions  that  of  Emesti  by  Oberlin 
(8ro.,  Leipno,  1801),  with  the  notes  by  Lipsiiia, 
is  esteemed  the  best  Separate  editions  of  his 
several  works  are  also  nnmerons.  Of  transla- 
tioBs,  that  in  Italian  by  Davanzati  is  highly 
esteemed ;  the  Engiiah  versions  by  Gordon  and 
MorphylhAve  little  merit. 

TAOmJS,  Maboub  OLAiTDins,  a  Boman  em- 
peror, bom  in  Interamna  (now  Temi),  Umbria, 
about  A.  D.  200,  died  at  l^ana,  in  Oappadocia, 
April 9,276.  Previoastotheassassinationofthe 
emperor  Aarelian  in  March,  276,  he  held  vari- 
oos  important  civU  ofiSces,  the  last  being  that  of 
eonaol  in  278,  and  was  well  known  for  his  love 
of  letters,  his  great  wealth,  and  his  integrity. 
In  Bept.  S76,  i^r  6  months  of  what  Gibbon 
eslls  a  "  tranquil  anarchy,"  during  which  the 
army  and  the  senate  mntoally  solicited  each 
other  to  select  a  successor  to  the  vacant  throne, 
Tacitus  was  unanimously  elected  emperor  by 
tiie  latter  body.  He  instituted  a  few  domestic 
reforms,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  authority 
of  the  senate ;  but  he  died  within  little  more 
diaa  half  a  year  £rom  the  commencement  of 
his  re^.  According  to  one  account  he  was 
asaaaanatfld  by  the  soldiers.  He  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  historian  Tacitus,  whose  works 
1m  ordered  to  be  placed  in  all  public  libraries, 
and  to  be  mnltiplied  to  the  extent  of  10  copies 
a  year  at  the  public  expense. 

TADMOR.    See  Palmtba. 

TADPOLE.    See  Froo. 

TAEL,  Tauc,  or  Tatkl,  a  money  of  account 
in  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  Sumatra.  It  is  in 
China  eonivalent  to  1,000  oaab,  and  is  usually 
radn»ea  in  the  East  Lidia  company's  accounts 
at  6)1  M.  or  $1.61,  though  it  really  varies  fW>m 
$1.44  to  $1.60.  Its  value  is  much  higher  in  Su- 
matra, where  it  is  equivalent  to  64  oopangs,  and 
as  a  money  of  account  to  £1  2*.  or  $6.82.  In 
Japan  its  value  is  much  the  same  .as  in  China. 
T1>e  Dnteh  reckon  it  at  6*.  2(2.  sterling,  or  $1.49. 

TiBN'ABUM,  now  Caps  Matapait,  a  prom- 
ontory of  Laoonia,  in  ancient  Greece,  at  the  8. 
astremity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  celebrated  for 
a  temple  of  Neptune  possessing  the  right  of 
a^lom,  for  a  cave  through  which  Hercules 
was  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to  the 
upper  world,  and  for  a  statue  of  Arion  seated 
OB  a  dtdphin,  to  commemorate  his  landing  on 
VOi.  XT, — 18 


the  promontory  after  his  miraonlona  preaero 
vation  by  that  animal.  In  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
mans  the  place  was  famous  for  marble  quarriea. 
There  was  a  town  here  called  Tienarum  or  Teenik 
rns,  afterward  Onnepolis,  which  was  varioudy 
represented  as  having  been  built  by  TsBnams, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  by  il^atns,  and  by  Icaring. 

TAFILET,  or  Tafiiklt,  a  division  of  Mo- 
rooco,  lying  E.  of  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, bounded  K.  by  Eez  and  8.  by  the  desert 
of  Sahara.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain,  and  is 
traversed  by  two  rivers,  both  of  which  are  lost 
in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but 
dates  are  the  chief  pradnct.  The  inhabitants 
have  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  stuffl 
and  carpets  are  manufactured  from  the  wool. 
There  are  mines  of  antimony  and  lead. — Tafi- 
UT,  the  chief  town,  situated  in  lat.  81°  46'  N., 
long.  4°  6'  W.,  280  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Morocco, 
is  formed  by  a  collection  of  several  villages; 
pop.  10,000.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Ber- 
bers. A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by 
caravans  with  Timbnctoo. 

TAGANROG,  a  fortified  town  of  European 
Russia,  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  situated 
near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Azo^ 
28  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Azof,  and  68  m.  W.  8.  W. 
from  Novo-Tcherkask ;  pop.  about  17,000.  It 
stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  and  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble strength.  Earthenware,  cordage,  tallow, 
canvas,  and  leather  are  manufactured;  there  ia 
a  bell  foundety,  and  ship  building  is  extensively 
carried  on.  The  harbor,  though  the  deepest 
in  the  sea  of  Azof,  cannot  be  entered  by 
vessels  drawing  over  10  feet.  Taganrog  was 
founded  in  1688  by  Peter  the  Great  •  The 
town  contains  a  monument  to  Alexander  I., 
who  died  there  in  1826.  In  July,  1866,  it  waa 
bombarded  by  the  allied  gun  boats. 

TAGLIONI,  Mabix,  an  Italian  dancer,  bom 
in  Stockholm  in  1804.  She  belongs  to  a  famfly 
of  dancers,  her  father,  a  native  of  Milan,  having 
held  the  position  of  ballet  master  successively 
at  Stockholm,  Cassel,  and  Warsaw.  She  made 
her  d6bnt  at  Vienna  in  June,  1822,  and  be- 
tween 1827  and  1882  performed  in  Paris  with 
great  success,  surpassing  all  her  contemporaries 
hi  agility  and  gracefhlness.  Thenceforth  for  16 
years  she  was  esteemed  the  first  ballet  dancer 
in  Europe,  in  the  chief  theatres  of  which  she 
fulfilled  repeated  engagements.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1847  with  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  went  to  reside  in  Italy,  where  she 
possesses  a  villa  on  the  lake  of  Como,  and  a 
palace  in  Venice.  £a  tglphide  and  La  JUle  d» 
J)antihe  are  the. ballets  in  which  she  gained  her 

Eeatest  triumphs.    In  1882  she  was  married 
Count  Gilbert  de  Voisins. 
TAGUA  PLANT.   See  Pauj.  vol.  xii.  p.  708. 
TAGUAN.    See  Flyiwo  8<jmBBEL. 
TAGUS  (Span.  Tmo;  Port  T^o),  a  river  of 
8p^  and  Portugal,  the  longest  in  the  peninsula, 
and  dividing  it  hito  two  nearly  equal  parts.    It 
takes  ita  rise  in  the  Sierra  De  Cuoioa,  in  the 
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province  of  Onadal^Jara  near  the  border  of  Te- 

rnel,  and  flows  N.  W.  for  abont  24  m. ;  then 
nearly  W.  for  20  m.,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Molina ;  then  S.  W.  for  a  little  more  than  70  m., 
the  Gnadiela  and  other  streams  angmenting  its 
volnme.  It  then  takes  nearly  a  dne  W.  oonrse 
till  it  becomes  for  abont  20  m.  the  boundary  of 
Portugal,  its  principal  afBuents  being  the  Ja- 
rama,  which  joins  it  a  little  below  Arai\juez,  the 
Oedron,  the  Guadarrama,  the  Alberche,  the 
Alagon,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Enter- 
ingPortugal,  it  inclines  more  and  more  to  the 
S.  W.,  receiving  below  Abrantes  the  Zezere,  and 
from  that  point  becoming  navigable  for  vessels 
of  160  tons.  In  the  l«wer  part  of  its  oonrse 
numerous  islands  occur,  and  for  abont  80  m.  it 
spreads  out  into  a  table-like  basin,  12  m.  or 
more  in  width ;  but  as  it  approaches  Lisbon  the 
hills  on  either  side  close  up  the  valley,  and  at 
its  mouth  it  is  not  over  a  mile  wide.  The 
banks  of  the  Tagos  are  generally  rugged  and 
precipitous,  and  the  plains  through  which  it 
flows  are  dry  and  barren.  It  is  only  navigable 
a  short  distance  and  for  small  vessels.  Lis- 
bon, Santarem,  and  Abrantes  in  Portugal,  and 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna  and  Toledo  in  Spain,  are 
on  its  banks;  and  Madrid,  Guadaliyara,  &c., 
are  in  its  basin.    Its  length  is  about  640  m. 

TAHITL    See  Sooiett  Islauds. 

TAILLANDIER,  B.ssi  Gaspabd  Ebnkst, 
called  SAnrr  Rust,  a  French  author,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1817.  He  finished  his  education  at 
Heidelberg,  in  1841  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  of  literature  in  the  faculty  of  Stras- 
Donrg,  and  in  1860  became  titular  professor  in 
that  of  Montpellier.  At  the  commencement  of 
.  his  literary  career  he  assumed  the  itom  deplume 
of  Saint  Ren6,  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been 
known.  Jlis  principal  works  are:  Beg  iori- 
vaint  laerit  au  XIX'  tiiele  (1842);  Scot  £lri- 
gine  et  la  philotophie  teolaitigue  (1843) ;  Sii- 
toire  de  la  Jeune  Allemagne,  itttdes  Utteraires 
(1849) ;  Etudes  sur  la  revolution  en  Allemagne 
(2  vols.,  1868) ;  AUemagne  et  SuMie,  itudet  hi*- 
toriquei  et  litUrairet  (8vo.) ;  and  Le  poite  du 
Caueate,  ou  la  vie  et  lei  awores  de  Michel  Ler- 
montoff  (1866).  Since  1848  M.  Taillandier  has 
been  a  constant  contribtator  to  the  Bante  det 
deux  mondet. 

TAILOR  BIRD,  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  East  Indian  warblers  of  the  sub- 
family malurina,  and  especially  to  those  of  the 
genus  orthotomut  (Horsf.).  In  this  genus  the 
bill  is  slightly  curved,  with  the  tip  entire; 
wings  short  and  rounded,  the  4th  to  the  8th 
quills  equal  and  longest;  tail  long  and  gradu- 
ated ;  hind  toe  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle, 
and  with  a  long,  strong  claw.  They  are  fa- 
miliar birds,  hopping  about  cultivated  fields 
and  f^om  bush  to  bush  in  search  of  insects  and 
"larvee  on  which  they  feed,  jerking  the  tail  over 
the  back  in  a  very  singular  manner.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  long-tailed  tailor  bird  {0. 
longieaudue,  Horsf.),  about  the  size  of  a  spar- 
row, greenish  above  and  white  below,  with 
chestnut  crown  and  brown  tail  and  wings.   Its 


nest  is  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  bird  ar- 
chitecture, being  made  of  the  living  leaves  of 
the  mango  and  other  trees,  which  it  sews  to- 

g ether  with  fibres  or  cotton  thread,  forming  a 
anging  pouch  supported  by  the  footstalk  still 
attached  to  the  parent  tree ;  the  pouch  is  open 
at  the  top,  and  the  nest  is  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom, composed  of  cotton,  flax,  hair,  and  other 
soft  substances,  neafJy  woven  together ;  in  this 
hanging  structure  tiie  young  are  safe  frvaa 
monkeys,  snakes,  and  other  enemies. 

TAINE,  HiPp6LTTit  Adolphe,  a  French  wri- 
ter, bom  at  Yonziers,  Ardennes,  April  21, 1828. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Bourbon  college,  was 
for  6  years  connected  with  the  normal  sdiool, 
and  since  1868  has  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  His  E»»ai  lur  THte  JAee  (18mo.,  1854) 
received  a  prize  from  the  French  academy.  He 
has  also  written  Voyage  aux  eaux  det  Pyri- 
n«e»(18mo.,  1866);  Let  phUotopJui  FnmfoU  du 
XIX'  tiiele  (18mo.,  1856);  and  Ettait  de  cri- 
tique et  d^hittoire  (18mo.,  1867);  and  is  a  reg- 
ular contributor  to  the  Eevue  det  deux  mondet. 

TALAVERA  DE  LA  REYNA  (anc  Tala- 
briga),  a  town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  province 
of  Toledo,  situated  -in  aplain  of  great  extent 
on  the  Tagns,  64  m.  S.  W.  from  Madrid ;  pop. 
abont  6,000.  The  town  was  formerly  divided 
into  sections  by  S  walls,  2  of  which  still  re- 
main ;  and  part  of  the  old  ramparts  is  in  tol- 
erable preservation.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts 
between  the  Moors  and  Christians.  On  July 
27  and  28,  1809,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  between  the  French,  66,000 
strong,  nnder  Victor,  Jonrdan,  and  Sebastian!, 
and  the  English,  26,000  strong,  and  their  allies 
numbering  about  89,000,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley.  llie  French,  after  repeated  desperate 
attempts  to  drive  the  British  from  their  po- 
sition, were  at  length  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
20  guns  and  nearly  |  of  their  numbers. 

TALBOT.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  Md.,  bounded  W. 
by  Chesapeake  bay  and  S.  and  E.  by  the  Cha|>- 
tank  river;  area,  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
14,796,  of  whom  8,726  were  slaves.  The  snr- 
face  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  highly  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1860  were  272,968 
bushels  of  wheat,  621,980  of  Indian  com,  48,917 
of  potatoes,  and  97,686  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  8  ship  yards,  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  28 
churches,  2  newspaper  ofiSces,  and  986  pnpils 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Easton.  IL 
A  W.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Flint  river 
and  drained  by  several  large  creeks ;  area,  624 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,617,  of  whom  8,603 
were  daves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil 
good.  The  productions  in  1860  were  666,808 
bnshels  of  Indian  com,  89,186  of  oats,  162,819 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,782  bales  of  ootton. 
There  were  11  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  10  tan- 
neries, 26  churdies,  and  492  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  It  is  crossed  in  the  S.  £.  by 
the  Muscogee  railroad.    Capital,  Talbotton. 

TALBOT,  Silas,  an  American  military  and 
naval  officer,  bom  in  Rhode  Island  abont  1760, 
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died  in  New  York,  June  80,  1818.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolationary  war  he  was 
eommissioned  a  captain  in  one  of  the  Bhode 
Island  regiments,  and,  after  participating  in  the 
dege  of  Beaton,  accompanied  the  army  in  1776 
to  New  York.  For  the  skill  with  which  he  di- 
rected certain  operations  against  the  British 
shipping  in  the  harbor  he  received  from  con- 
gress a  minor's  commission.  He  participated 
in  the  memorable  defence  of  Fort  liifBin,  Nov. 
1777,  where,  with  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh 
and  •  shattered  wrist,  he  continued  fighting 
andl  the  evacuation  of  the  work;  and  in  1778 
he  rendered  .valuable  assistance  to  Gen.  Sulli- 
van hj  transporting  the  American  forces  fh>m 
the  mainland  to  the  upper  end  of  the  island  of 
Bhode  Idond.  One  of  the  most  dashing  ex- 
ploits of  the  war  was  his  capture  in  1778  of  the 
British  floating  battery  Pigot,  of  22  guns,  an- 
chored in  one  of  the  channels  commanding  the 
approach  to  Newport.  In  Sept.  1779,  he  was 
eonunissioned  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and,  after 
emiaing  with  success  against  British  commerce, 
was  in  1780  captured  by  a  British  fleet  and 
confined  in  the  Jersey  prison  ship.  He  was 
afterward  removed  to  England,  and  in  1781  was 
exchiuged.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
navy  in  1794,  he  was  again  called  into  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  frigate  Gonatitntton  ("  Old  Ironsides"), 
which  in  17^9  was  his  flag  ship  during  a  cruise 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  resigned  his  commission 
in  1801,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  city  of  New  York.— See  "  Life  of  Silas 
Talbot,"  by  H.  T.  Tuokermaa  (18mo,,  New 
York,  1850). 

TALO.    See  Stkatttb. 

TALENT  (Gr.  toKoitov;  Lat.  talentum),  a 
term  originally  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  a  balance  for  weighing,  afterward  to  the 
substance  weighed,  and  finally  to  the  .weight 
itself.  In  the  system  of  weights  in  use  the 
talent  was  of  the  highest  denomination,  and 
was  equivalent  to  60  minas,  each  of  which  was 
eqnal  to  100  drachmas,  and  each  of  these  to  6 
oboli.  The  values  of  these  weights  remained 
constant  in  relation  to  each  other,  while  that 
of  the  anits  of  the  measure  varied  in  difierent 
timea  and  in  different  places.  The  system  of 
money  being  based  upon  the  weight  of  silver, 
^e  names  of  the  weights  employed  came  to  be 
nsed  aa  money  values,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  pound  originally  represented  a  pound 
weight  of  ffllver.  No  coins  however  are  known 
to  luve  been  made  larger  than  the  tetradraoh- 
ma,  and  the  mina  and  talent  were  moneys  of 
•oooant  only.  The  talent,  when  spoken  of  by 
ancleat  Greek  writers,  and  not  otherwise  des- 
ignated, is  understood  to  refer  to  the  Attic 
talent,  the  weight  of  which  has  been  calculated 
from  ancient  coins  which  have  been  preserved, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to 
69  lbs.  11  oz.  17^  gr.  troy  weight.  Previous 
to  the  time  of  Solon,  however,  who  lowered 
the  standard  of  money,  the  weight  of  the  talent 
was  to  that  named  as  100  :  78.    The  value  of 


the  lAter  talent  has  been  estimated  at  abont 
£198,  or  about  $968.  The  Eubolo  talent  is 
generally  rated  as  of  the  same  valne  as  the 
Attic;  and  the  Komans  reckoned  the  weight 
of  each  as  eqnal  to  80  Boman  pounds.  A  talent 
of  JSgina,  which  in  very  early  times  was  the 
standard  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  has 
been  generally  considered  to  have  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Attic,  aa  6  to  8.  Various  other 
talents  are  named  by  the  ancient  writers,  the 
c<»nparative  values  of  which  have  been  treated 
in  the  works  of  B6ckh  and  of  Hussey,  in  Gibbon's 
"  Miscellaneous  Works"  (iii.  410),  and  in  Dr. 
Arbuthnot's  "  Tables  of  Ancient  Ooins,  Weights, 
and  Measures."  The  gold  talent  of  the  Greeks, 
or  the  Sicilian  talent,  which  is  the  talent  al- 
ways meant  in  Homer,  contained  about  i  oz. 
and  71  gr.  avoirdupois  of  gold,  and  is  snpposed 
to  have  been  called  talent  from  the  value  of 
the  gold  being  equal  to  that  of  a  talent  of  cop- 
per, the  weight  of  which  was  1,000  times  as 
much.  The  talent  {hUclcar)  of  the  Hebrews, 
frequently  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  a 
weight  equal  to  98  lbs.  12  oz.  avoirdupois.  Its 
subdivisions  were  the  mnneh  or  mina  and  the 
shekel,  100  of  the  latter  making  1  mina  and  80 
minas  a  talent.  Its  value  is  rated  at  abont 
$1,600. 

TALFOUED,  Sib  Thomas  Noon,  an  English 
author,  bom  at  Doxey,  a  suburb  of  the  town 
of  Staffonl,  Jan.  26,  1796,  died  in  Stafford, 
March  18,  1864.  He  was  the  son  of  a  brewer 
at  Beading,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  that  town.  He  studied  law  at  Lon- 
don under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ohitty,  the  em- 
inent pleader,  and  at  the  same  time  cultivated 
literature,  for  which  even  while  a  boy  he  had 
shown  a  marked  talent  by  poetical  contribu- 
tions to  a  Beading  newspaper.  His  taste  for 
dramatic  poetry  led  him  to  frequent  the  thea- 
tres, and  he  wrote  much  while  yet  a. law  stu- 
dent for  the  magazines,  and  occasionally  served 
as  a  law  reporter  for  the  daily  journals.  In 
1821  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  his  steady  ap- 
plication to  his  profession  and  fluent  and  grace- 
ful elocution  soon  gave  him  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, and  in  1888  he  was  made  sergeant-at-law. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  to  parliament  from  the 
borough  of  Beading  by  the  liberal  party,  and 
continued  a  member  till  1841.  In  1847  he  was 
again  elected,  and  held  his  seat  till  1849,  when 
he  vacated  it  in  consequence  of  being  made  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  As  a 
meml)er  of  parliament  ^^dfourd  was  distin- 
guished by  his  efforts  in  Dehalf  of  the  rights 
of  anthers,  for  whose  benefit  he  introduced  in 
1887  the  copyright  act  which,  somewhat  mod- 
ified, was  passed  in  1842.  As  an  author  he 
acquired  his  highest  reputation  by  his  first 
published  work,  the  tragedy  of  "  Ion,"  which 
was  printed  in  1886,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  acted  with  great  success  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Macready.  "  Ion"  was  followed  by 
another  tragedy  on  a  dasric  subject,  "  The 
Athenian  Captive,"  which  was  also  successful 
on  the  stage,  and  by  two  others  on  modem 
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topics,  "Glenco6"«nd  «'The  Castlllan."  All 
these  dramas  are  deficient  in  real  dramatic 
character  and  interest,  their  chief  merits  being 
smooth  and  gracefal  versifloation,  high-toned 
sentiment,  and  a  profnsion  of  elaborate  imagery. 
Beside  several  sketchy  volames  of  travels  on 
the  continent,  Talfonrd  published  two  valoable 
and  interesting  works,  containing  memoirs  and 
correspondence  of  his  intimate  friend  Gbarles 
Ltunb.  These  appeared  in  1837  and  1888,  and 
are  now  published  as  one  work,  "  The  Ufe  and 
Letters  of  Oharles  Lamb."  He  died  snddenly 
while  delivering  a  charge  to  the  grand  jory 
and  commenting  on  the  increase  of  crime. 

TALIAOOTIUS,  Gaspaso  (TAouAcoaao,  or 
Taoliacozzi),  an  Italian  surgeon,  bom  about 
1489,  died  in  Bologna,  where  he  was  professor 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  in  1558.  He  attained 
high  renown  for  his  medical  lectures  during  his 
life,  but  is  now  mtdnly  remembered  for  what 
has  been  named  from  him  the  Taliacotian  opera- 
tion, for  the  restoration  of  lost  noses,  ears,  &o. 
Though  this  operation  was  not  original  with 
Mm,  yet  he  carried  it  to  greater  perfection  and 
was  more  saccessfnl  in  restoring  the  lost  fea- 
tures than  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  process 
was  fully  detailed  in  his  posthumous  work,  D» 
GuTtofvm  Ohirurgia  per  Intitionem  Libri  II. 
(2  vols,  fol.,  Venice,  1697).  His  method  was 
to  replace  the  nose  by  a  piece  irom  the  arm, 
leaving  one  end  attached  to  the  arm  until  it 
had  formed  a  vital  connection  with  the  iSuse, 
when  it  was  cut  off  from  the  arm,  and  fashioned 
by  long  and  slow  processes  into  the  semblance 
(Mr  a  nose.  The  French  and  Indian  operations 
have  now  generally  superseded  that  of  Taliaoo- 
tins.    (See  Autoplastt.) 

TALIAFERRO,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Ga.,  drained 
by  affluents  of  the  Ogeechee  and  Little  riven; 
area,  186  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,683,  of  whom 
2,849  were  slaves.  The  snrf^  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  193,327  bushels  of  Indian  com,  28,- 
690  of  oats,  29,061  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,170 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  churches,  and 
180  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Granite, 
gneiss,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  magnetic  ore  are 
found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  central 
railroad.    Capital,  Orawfordsville. 

TALIESIN,  called  also  Pen  Beirdd,  the  chief 
of  the  bards,  flourished  between  620  and  670. 
He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  was  in  the  service  of  Urien  Rheged, 
a  British  prince,  to  whom  many  of  his  poems 
were  addressed.  Specimens  of  his  competitions 
are  preserved  in  the  "  Welsh  ArchsBology." 

TALIPOT  TREE.    See  Paui,  vol.  xii.  p.  708. 

TALISMAN  (Gr.  rfX«r^,  tribute,  or  Arab. 
(kelitni),  primarily,  a  figure  cast  in  metal  or 
engraved  upon  stone,  at  a  particular  hour 
and  under  the  influence  of  certain  planets, 
whereby  it  was  supposed  to  acquire  extraordi- 
nary properties,  and  to  be  able  to  confer  on  it» 
possessor  supernatural  powers.  The  name  wa* 
afterward  extended  to  any  article,  whether  a 
prodnction  of  nature  or  art,  which  possessed 


the  same  qualities.  The  talisman  differs  from 
the  amulet  in  the  fact  that  the  powers  of  the 
latter  are  passive  and  only  preservative  &om 
harm  or  injury,  while  the  talisman,  if  a  pow- 
erful one,  and  prepared  under  a  happy  con- 
junction of  planetary  influences,  could,  it  was 
believed,  render  its  owner  invisible,  and  snb- 
ject  to  his  sway  the  elements  or  the  genii; 
enable  him  instantiy  to  pass  through  the  air  or 
over  the  seas  from  one  place  to  another;  to 
strike  his  adversary  with  a  deadly  blow  while 
secure  from  injuries  himself;  to  win  the  affeo- 
tions  of  a  beloved  object,  &c.  The  talismu 
originated  in  the  period  when  astrology  was  in 
the  ascendant;  but  though  its  supernatural 
powers  are  no  longer  credited  in  dvilized 
countries,  there  is  yet  a  lingering  trace  of  the 
same  snperstition  left  in  tlie  charms  which  art 
supposed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  possessor. 
In  savage  countries,  the  fetich  of  the  Afrioan 
and  the  medicine  bag  of  the  North  American 
Lidian  partake  more  of  the  character  of  the 
talisman  than  of  the  amnlet. 

TALLADEGA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ala.,  bonwM 
W.  by  the  Ooosa  river  and  druned  by  the  Oho- 
oolocco  and  other  streams;  area,  1,260  so.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860, 83,620,  of  whom  8,865  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1860  were  716,684 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  116,106  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 114,660  of  oats,  and  8,609  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  47  churches,  3  newspaper  offices, 
and  870  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Ex- 
cellent marble  is  found.  The  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  rivers  railroad  is  finished  to  Tallade- 
ga, the  capital. 

TALLAHASSEE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Florida,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Leon  co.,  about 
180  m.  E.  fh)m  Pensacola ;  lat.  80°  28'  N.,  long. 
84"  8«'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,048.  It  is  situated 
on  an  elevated  plateau,  and  is  well  built  and 
handsomely  laid  out.  It  baa  2  new^>aper«, 
several  schools,  and  Presbyterian,  Methodic 
and  EpiscoptQ  churches.  Ime  state  house  is  a 
substantial  edifice,  and  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  a  court  house,  gaol,  U.  S.  land  office, 
and  state  seminary.  Tallahassee  is  noted  for 
its  springs  of  pure  water  and  its  salnbriona 
climate.  It  is  connected  with  Jacksonville  on 
the  E.  coast  by  the  line  of  the  Pensacola  and 
Georgia  railroad,  completed  for  60  m.,  and  with 
St.  Ifarks  on  the  gulf  by  the  Tallahasaee  rttl- 
road,  22  m.  long. 

TALLAHATCHIE,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  the 
principal  tributary  of  the  Yazoo,  rising  in  Tip- 
pah CO.,  near  the  N.  line  of  the  state,  and  'flow- 
ing in  a  circuitous  but  generally  S.  W.  and  8. 
course  960  m.  to  its  junction  with  the  Yallabu- 
sha  river  to  form  the  Yazoo.  It  is  navigable 
by  steamboats  a  distance  of  over  100  m.,  and  at 
high  water  still  further. 

TALLAHATCHIE,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Miss.,  in- 
tersected by  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yallabusha 
rivers ;  area,  980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,898, 
of  whom  6,064  were  slaves.  The  sor&ce  is 
level  and  in  many  plaoes  swampy,  and  the  b(n1 
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fcrtae.  The  prodnotions  in  1860  weVe  190,980 
boahels  of  Indian  corn,  88,052  of  sweet  pota- 
toea,  aad  4,977  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  8 
ehnrchea,  and  200  pnpils  attending  pnblio 
lohoola.    Capital,  Charleston. 

TALLAPOOSA,  a  river  of  Georgia  and  Al»- 
Uma,  which  riaea  in  Paulding  co.,  6a.,  and 
flowing  S.  W.,  S.,  and  W.  for  a  distance  of  260 
SL,  nnites  with  the  Coosa,  forming  the  Alaba- 
ma, aboat  10  m.  N.  from  Montgomery.  Ita 
principal  afflnent  is  the  Little  Tallapoosa.  It  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  a  distance  of  over  40 
m.  above  its  conflnenoe  with  the  Coosa. 

TALLAPOOSA,  an  £.  oo.  of  Alahama,  inter- 
sected by  the  Tallapoosa  river,  and  drained  also 
by  the  Hileebee  and  Sawkehatohee  creeks; 
ana,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 28,^,  of  whom 
(,672  were  slaves.  The  sorfaoo  is  hilly  and  tiie 
•dl  in  some  parts  fertile.  The  prodnotiona  in 
1860  were  482,276  bnshels  of  Indian  com,  60,- 
4S8  of  oats,  102,871  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
6,669  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  grist  mille, 
i  cotton  £u)tories,  and  24  ohnrches.  Its  S. 
border  is  intersected  by  the  Montgomery  and 
West  Point  railroad.    Coital,  Dadeville. 

TALLABT,  or  Tallabd,  OAMiLia  si  la 
Bavmb,  count  de,  a  French  general,  bom  Feb. 
14^  1662,  died  in  Paris  in  1728.  He  entered 
the  army  under  Cond6  in  Holland,  and  subse- 
quently served  under  Torenne  in  Alsace,  be- 
eame  a  brigadier  in  1677  and  miQor-general  in 
1687,  commanded  an  army  corps  on  the  Bhine 
in  1690,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lientenant- 
gtnend  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  England  in 
1693,  and  in  1698  and  1700  signed  two  treaties 
with  William  HI.  relative  to  the  Spanish  sao- 
ceasion.  In  1708  he  was  made  marshal  of 
I^ce,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  prince 
of  Hesse  at  Spire,  bat  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  his  own  fitnlt  in  the  battle  of  Blen- 
hemi  the  n«zt  year.  After  7  years  of  captivity 
he  returned  to  France,  and  was  made  duke  of 
Hoatan  and  a  peer  in  1712,  took  «des  with  the 
Jesuit  Le  Tellier  agwnst  Cardinal  de  Noailles, 
fat  1716  beoame  one  of  the  oouncU  of  regency, 
and  in  1736  secretary  of  state. 

TALLEYRAND-P£RI60RD,  ChaklisMai;- 
Boa,  prince  de,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in 
Paris,  Jan.  18,  1764,  died  there.  May  20, 1886. 
Tbe  eldest  son  ot  a  family  who  claimed  the  first 
nak  among  the  nobility  of  southern  France, 
Im  was  sent  oat  to  narse  and  quite  neglected 
by  hia  parents ;  an  accident  which  befell  him, 
when  scsroely  a  year  old,  rendered  him  lame 
fcr  life.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  placed  by  aa 
incle  at  the  Haroonrt  college  in  Paris.  Two 
years  later,  it  being  ascertained  that  his  lame- 
mtam  could  not  be  cured,  a  fitmily  council  decid- 
«d  that  bis  birthright  should  be  transferred  to 
kis  younger  brother,  and  destined  him  for  the 
dmreh.  He  was  conseqnently  entered  at  the 
fteologieal  seminary  of  St  Sulpice ;  but  he  neg- 
keted  the  study  of  theology  for  literature  and 
■cieBoe.  He  was  introduced  to  society  in  1774 
as  til*  abM  de  Pirigord,  and  at  once  evinced 
aU  the  pn^ensities  of  a  oonfirmed  rake,  so 


much  as  to  occasion  his  confinement  for  several 
months  in  the  Bastile  and  at  Vincennes.  He 
however  soon  distinguished  himself  by  refined 
taste  and  great  conversational  powers;  and  in 
1760,  through  the  inflaence  of  his  family,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  important  ofiSce  of  gen- 
eral  agent  for  the  clergy  of  France,  in  which 
capacity  he  displayed  remarkable  business  tal- 
ent He  mingled  in  the  financial  discnssions 
of  the  tune,  became  acquainted  with  Mirabean, 
Oalonne,  and  Necker,  and  was  noted  for  his 
prudence  and  skill  as  a  speculator.  In  1767  he 
was  one  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  and  the 
next  year  was  made  bishop  of  Anton,  which 
gave  him  a  yearly  income  of  60,000  francs, 
with  a  prospect  of  becoming  archbishop  of 
Bheims  and  a  cardinal.  Sudi  was  not  how- 
ever the  aim  of  his  ambition,  as  from  the  be- 
ginning he  had  looked  upon  his  profession  wiUi 
a  mingled  feeling  of  disgust  and  contempt 
When  the  states-general  were  summoned  in 
1789,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 
clergy,  insisted  upon  his  colleagues  joining  at 
once  the  representatives  of  the  third  estate 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  "  national  as- 
sembly," figured  conspicuously  among  Mira- 
bean's  friends,  and  proved  a  strong  supporter  of 
every  liberal  measure.  It  was  he  who  moved  the 
celebration  of  the  great  patriotic  feast,  styled 
the  "federation,"  on  July  14, 1790 ;  and  in  his 
capacity  of  bishop,  at  the  head  of  200  priests, 
wearing  the  national  colors  over  their  white 
robes,  he  ofiSciated  in  that  solemnity  upon  the 
great  altar  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  In  the  assembly  he  reported  a  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  public  instruction, 
which  plan  and  report  are  still  considered 
masterpieces  of  ingenuity;  he  advocated' the 
abolition  of  ecclesiastical  tithes,  the  assumption 
by  the  government  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  clergy  as  national  property,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  civil  constitution  for  that  order; 
and  on  this  constitution  being  adopted,  he  con- 
secrated such  priests  as  consented  to  take  the 
oath  to  it  This,  added  to  his  many  deficiencies 
as  a  Catholic  bishop  and  his  political  course, 
caused  him  to  be  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 
He  attended  Mirabean  in  his  last  moments,  and 
was  charged  by  the  great  orator  to  deliver  in 
the  assembly  a  speech  he  had  prepared  upon 
testamentary  powers  and  the  rights  of  succes- 
sion. On  tiie  a^oumment  of  the  constituent 
assembly,  Oct.  1,  1791,  Talleyrand  was  sent, 
under  Chanvelin,  on  a  mission  to  England  to 
promote  friendly  relations  between  that  country 
and  France ;  but  he  was  coldly  and  even  dis- 
dainfully treated,  his  exertions  proved  fruitless, 
and  he  returned  home  previous  to  Aug.  10. 
After  the  king's  fell  he  retired  to  England; 
but,  while  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him  in 
Paris  by  the  committee  of  public  safety  (1793), 
he  received  peremptory  orders  from  the  min- 
istry to  leave  England  in  24  hours.  He  then 
sailed  for  the  United  States,  where,  through 
successful  speculations,  he  accumulated  a  for- 
tone^  and  carefully  studied  American  institu- 
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tions  and  commerce.  Before  the  a^onmment 
of  the  convention,  on  motion  of  Oh6nier,  acting 
nnder  Mme.  de  BtaSl's  influence,  his  name  waa 
erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants ;  he  returned 
to  Paris,  found  himself  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  moral  and  political  sciences,  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  constitntional 
club,  and  in  July,  1797,  was  called  to  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs.  On  Bonaparte's  return 
from  Italy,  Deo.  5,  he  welcomed  him,  introduced 
him  to  the  directors,  delivered  a  speech  in  his 
honor  at  his  great  official  reception,  and  promot- 
ed his  subsequent  designs.  While  the  young 
generitl  sailed  for  Egypt,  the  diplomatist  was 
to  repair  to  Constantinople  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  sultan  to  the  invasion  of  one  of  his  prov- 
inces ;  he  however  neglected  this  mission,  and 
oontinned  in  office  till  June,  1799,  when  he  was 
forced  to  resign,  his  diplomacy  not  having  ful- 
filled the  expectations  formed  of  it.  When 
Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt,  he  again  pro- 
pitiated the  conqueror,  pfocnred  an  interview 
between  Bonaparte  and  Sieyds,  and  prevailed 
npon  Barras  to  resign,  thus  greatly  contributing 
to  the  success  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th 
Brnmaire.  He  was  rewarded  by  his  reappoint- 
ment, in  Deo.  1799,  as  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, which  office  he  held  for  nearly  8  years. 
His  pliancy,  aristocratic  associations,  and  re- 
fined manners  suited  the  new  master  of  France, 
under  whose  leadership  he  aided  in  the  reds- 
tablishment  of  the  peace  in  Europe,  taking  part 
in  the  sucoessftil  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of 
LunSville,  1801,  and  of  Amiens,  1802.  In  1804 
he  was  released  from  excommunication  and 
his  clerical  vows,  and,  yielding  to  Bonaparte's 
i Inunction,  took  formally  as  his  wife  Mme. 
Grant,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  the  last  7 
years.  His  influence  was  now  on  tlie  wane,  or 
at  least  his  advice  was  less  complacently  listen- 
ed to.  In  1806  he  received  the  office  of  grand 
chamberlain  and  the  principality  of  Benevento 
in  Italy.  Having  vainly  advocated  an  alliance 
with  England,  and  feeling  the  growing  coldness 
of  the  emperor,  he  resigned  his  ministerial  of- 
fice, Aug.  9, 1807,  and  received  the  title  of  vice 
grand  elector,  to  which  a  large  salary  was  at- 
tached. Thenceforth  he  was  only  occasionally 
consulted  by  his  sovereign,  but  gave  very  free 
expression  to  his  views  upon  groat  political 
questions,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  of 
his  office  of  chamberlain  in  1809 ;  but  this  only 
stimulated  his  sarcastic  criticisms  against  the 
imperial  policy.  As  early  as  1812  he  is  said  to 
have  foretold  the  approaching  overthrow  of 
the  unruly  conqueror.  He  accordingly  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  crisis,  and  so  skilftilly 
manoeuvred  that  on  its  occurrence  he  was  look- 
ed npon,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  most  influ- 
ential statesman  of  the  day  and  the  leader  of 
the  new  revolution.  A  last  interview  between 
him  and  the  emperor  in  the  beginning  of  1814, 
daring  which  he  was  very  harshly  treated 
by  Napoleon,  completed  the  estrangement  be- 
tween them ;  and  Talleyrand,  although  still  a 
dignitary  of  the  empire  and  one  of  the  coonoil 


<>f  regenc^thonght  of  notUng  but  raining  hit 
master.    While  the  latter  was  accomplishing 
wonders  of  skill  and  valor  on  the  batue  fiel^ 
he  secretly  sent  word  to  the  allied  sovereigns 
to  hasten  toward  Paris;  and  when  that  me- 
tropolis surrendered,  March  80,  be  offered  his 
hotel  to  the  emperor  Alexander.    His  manage- 
ment secured  the  appointment  by  the  senate, 
on  April  1,  of  a  provisional  government,  and 
its  formal  declaration  on  the  following  day  that 
Napoleon  was  dethroned.    While  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  at  Essonne 
(April  3)  a  convention  that  baffled  Napoleon's 
last  hopes  of  resisting,  Talleyrand  welcomed 
tibe  count  of  Artois  to  the  French  metropolis, 
April  13,  and  remained  the  head  of  the  new 
government.    On  the  arrival  of  Loois  XVin, 
he  was  appointed  (May  12)  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  holding  in  fact  the  premiership  in  the 
cabinet ;  and  on  June  4  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
France.   He  negotiated  the  first  treaty  of  Paris, 
May  80,  1814;  and  4  months  later  he  was  sent 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  of  ■ 
Vienna,  where,  notwithstanding  his  superior 
abilities  as  a  diplomatist,  he  failed  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  France  as  well  as  he  desired. 
He  was  overtaken  there  by  the  sudden  return 
of  Napoleon  ftom  Elba,  and  participated  in  the 
declaration  that  "  outlawed  the  enemy  of  na- 
tions."   He  was  excepted  from  the  amnesty 
granted  to  those  who  had  previously  deserted 
the  emperor,   repaired  to   Ghent,  where  he 
joined  the  exiled  king  Lonis  XVIII.,  accom- 
panied him  to  France  when  he  returned  then 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,   and  resumed, 
July  8,  1816,  the  premiership  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs ;  but  being 
disgusted  by  the  hard  temas  imposed  upon 
France  by  die  allied  powers  and  by  the  reac- 
tionary tendencies  of  the  new  chamber  of  dep- 
uties, he  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  a  hir 
weeks.    According  to  another  account,  having 
become  obnoxious  to  the  emperor  Alexander, 
he  was  dismissed;  but  through  the  duke  of 
Sichelieu's  entreaties  he  received  the  title  of 
grand  chamberlain  of  France,  with  a  salary  of 
40,000  francs.    He  still  visited  the  Tuileries, 
but  was  coldly  received ;  he  retained  his  seat 
in  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  delivered  there 
several  opposition  speeches ;  but  his  influence 
was  greatest  in  social  intercourse,  his  saloon  be- 
ing the  gathering  place  of  politicians  of  every 
shade  of  opinion.  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
1880,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  En^ 
land  with  a  princely  salary,  and  succeeded  is 
negotiating  a  treaty,  April  23,  1834,  by  which 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal  united 
for  the  pacification  and  settlement  of  the  two 
peninsular  kingdoms.    Satisfied  with  this  last 
performance,  ho  resigned  hisoflSce,  Jan.  7, 1836, 
and  retired  to  private  life.    In  1888  he  deliv- 
ered the  eulogium  on  Count  Reinhardt  before 
the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences. 
During  his  latter  years  he  returned  to  the  ob- 
servance of  ecclesiastical  rites,  and  died  recon- 
ciled to  the  church.    The  most  remarkable  of 
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lug  ea»j»  is  his  Mhnoire  tur  let  relations 
commereiaU*  de»  6taU  Unit  ven  1797.  He 
left  personal  memoirs,  which  are  supposed  to 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  events  in 
whidi  he  participated,  and  are  to  be  published, 
scoording  to  his  will,  80  years  after  his  death, 
that  is  to  aav,  in  1868. 

TALLIEN',  J&iir  Lambebt,  a  French  revoln- 
ticHiist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1769,  died  Kov.  20, 1820. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  honse  steward  of  the 
marquis  de  Bercy,  who  gave  him  the  means  of 
a  classical  education,  and  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  was  for  a  while  connected  with  the 
newly  established  Moniteur  as  proof-reader. 
In  1791  he  started  a  newspaper  of  his  own, 
L'ami  du  eitopen,  which  passed  unnoticed,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Jacobin  clnb,  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  commune,  Aug.  10, 1792, 
and  was  elected  deputy  to  the  convention  by 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  He  took  his 
Beat  among  the  montagnardi,  evinced  some 
oratorical  talent,  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XYI.,  and  proved  one  of  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  the  Girondists.  Being  sent  on  a  hiis- 
Am  to  Bordeaux  in  1794,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mme.  de  Fontenay,  one  of  the  most  &8- 
einsting  women  of  her  age,  then  a  prisoner  on 
account  of  her  suspected  royalism,  and  whom 
he  married  on  his  return  to  Paris.  His  love 
for  her  somewhat  abated  his  revolutionary  fer- 
vor, and  Bordeaux  was  treated  with  compara- 
tive mildness.  This,  in  conjunction  with  his 
known  friendship  for  Danton,  awoke  the  sus- 
picions of  Sobespierre ;  his  wife  was  again  im- 
prisoned, and  was  in  peril  of  her  life,  when, 
yielding  to  her  entreaties,  he  resolved  upon 
ovnrtihrowing  the  tyrant  After  securing  the 
combined  asdstance  of  Robespierre's  enemies, 
he  denounced  him  in  a  vimlent  speech  on  the 
Ml  Tbennidor,  and  by  unfaltering  energy  snc- 
eeeded  in  procuring  from  the  convention  an 
order  of  arrest  agauist  the  dictator,  and  then 
hrinipng  him  to  the  scaffold.  This  triumph 
made  him  the  leader  of  the  Thermidorians ; 
throngh  his  influence  Fouqnier-Tinville,  Oar- 
rier,  and  Lebon  were  doomed  to  condign  pun- 
Jshment ;  and  through  his  energy  the  revoln- 
tkniary  attempt  of  the  Ist  Prairial  was  bafi9ed. 
As  commissary  of  the  convention  near  the 
amy  of  the  west  in  1796,  he  ordered  all  the 
royalist  prisoners  made  by  Hoche  on  the  Qui- 
bcron  peninsula  to  be  shot.  On  the  18th  Yen- 
dimiaire  he  was  among  the  unterrified  defen- 
d«ts  of  the  convention  against  the  rebellions 
sections  of  Paris.  After  ttie  establishment  of 
the  directorial  government  he  was  a  member 
of  the  conncil  of  600,  and  shared  in  the  repub- 
lican coup  d'itat  of  the  18th  Fructidor.  In 
1798  he  sailed  with  Bonaparte  for  Egypt,  as 
one  of  the  committee  of  scientific  men,  and 
bdd  there  a  high  administrative  office.  While 
letnniing  to  fiance  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English,  and  welcomed  to  London  by  the 
whig  party.  When  he  finally  reentered  France, 
loB  fortune  changed.  Bonaparte  treated  him 
eoldly  and  declined  granting  him  any  office; 
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his  wife  was  divorced  from  him,  afterward  be- 
coming the  princess  of  Ohimay  (see  Chiuat)  ; 
and  he  was  neglected  by  all.  In  1806  he  was 
appointed  consul  to  Alicante  ;  but  sickness  ob- 
liged him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  received 
a  paltry  pension  from  Napoleon.  This  he  lost 
in  1814,  and  would  have  starved  had  he  not  re- 
ceived some  help  from  his  old  friend  Barras. 

TALLMAD6E,  Benjamin,  an  American 
revolutionary  officer,  bom  in  Setsuket,  Long 
i&land,  Feb.  26,  1764,  died  in  Litchfield,  Oonn., 
March  7, 1836.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1773,  entered  the  continental  army  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  attained 
the  rank  of  m^or  after  much  active  service, 
and  was  stationed  at  North  Castle,  Westches- 
ter CO.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
M^or  Andr^,  who  was  placed  in  his  custody 
until  his  execution.  In  1780  he  planned  and 
conducted  the  eScpedition  which  resulted  in  the 
taking  of  Fort  George  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  British  stores  on  Long  isl- 
land.  He  held  intimate  relations  with  Wash- 
ington, and  retired  from  the  army  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  afterward  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and 
from  1801  to  1817  was  a  member  of  congress. . 

TALLMABGE,  Jahxb,  LL.D.,  an  American 
stetesman,  bom  in  Stamford,  Datehess  co.,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  28,  1778,  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  29, 
1868.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  university 
in  1798,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  New  York.  He  was  for  some  years 
private  secretary  of  Gov.  George  Clinton,  and 
in  the  war  of  1812  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  and  placed  in  command  of  a  part  of  the 
force  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1817  he  was  elected  to  coui 
gress  from  Dutehess  co.,  and  was  a  prominent 
debater  and  actor  in  the  stormy  scenes  which 
preceded  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise bill,  advocating  the  restriction  of  slavery 
in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  de- 
clined a  reflection.  In  1821  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention, 
in  18SS4  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in 
1826  was  elected  lieutenant-governor,  and  in 
1846  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional 
convention.  From  1838  till  his  death,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years,  Mr.  Tallmadge  was 
president  of  the  American  institute.  In  1885 
he  visited  Europe.  He  introduced  American 
cotton  machinery  into  Russia,  and  collected 
there  and  elsewhere  maps  and  specimens  of 
natural  products  for  the  institute.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  university  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  received  from  it  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1841. 

TALLOW,  the  fat  of  quadrupeds,  separated 
from  the  fibrous  matters  by  melting  it  down,  a 
process  called  rendering  or  trying  out.  It  con- 
idsts  of  a  little  more  than  f  stearine,  and  is 
largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  can- 
dles and  soap,  the  dressing  of  leather,  &o.  It 
is  obtained  of  various  degrees  of  purity  accord- 
ing to  the  core  with  which  it  is  prepared. 
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When  pnre  it  ia  white  and  taiteleas  and  has  A 
peoaliar  odor.  It  ia  an  important  artiole  of 
oommerce,  the  largest  sappUes  being  famish-* 
ed  by  Rnssia,  amounting  to  an  average'  of 
aboat  186,160,000  Iba.  annnally,  at  the  valne 
of  about  (16,600,000.  It  is  brought  to  St 
Petersburg  from  the  interior,  much  of  the  best 
coming  from  Siberia.  The  cattle  that  famish 
it  are  there  fed  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on 
dry  fodder,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  superior  hardness  of  the  Bnssian  tallow. 
The  largest  portion  of  the  exports  are  to  Eng- 
land ;  tiie  rest  to  Prussia,  France,  the  Hansa 
towns,  Turkey,  dsc.  The  computed  value  of 
the  importations  of  tallow  into  England  in  1868 
was  £3,042,881,  of  which  £2,460,276  was  of 
Bnssian  tallow,  and  £116,710  of  Australian  mut- 
ton tallow.  In  1860  they  amounted  to  £4,014,- 
280.  The  import  from  the  United  States  into 
Great  Britain  in  1860  was  8,748,961  lbs.,  valoed 
at  (901,371.  The  total  export  from  the  United 
States  during  the  same  year  was  16,269,686 
lbs.,  value  $1,698,176. — A  vegetable  tallow  is 
obtained  on  boUing  the  berries  and  other  frnits 
of  various  plants.    (See  Tallow  Tbbb.) 

TALLOW  TEEE  {StiUingia  teb^era,  lian.), 
s  Chinese  tree  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
tuph/rbiaeea,  from  20  to  40  feet  high.  It  has 
very  smooth  branches,  and  long-petioled,  rhom- 
boidal,  acuminate  entire  leaves,  of  about  equal 
length  and  breadth  (from  2  to  4  inches),  and 
oonspiouonsly  pointed.  The  sterile  flowers  are 
small  and  numerous ;  the  fruit  is  attached  to  a 
■talk,  and  is  about  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  cultivated  in  Oreat  Britain  and  America  in 
hothouses.  The  fstty  matter  is  obtained  from  the 
seed  vessels  and  seeds,  which  are  bruised  and 
boiled  in  water,  when  the  particles  of  fat  rise 
to  the  surface.  When  cold  it  is  of  about  the  con- 
Hstence  of  tallow,  and  beautifully  white.  The 
Chinese  use  it  for  candles,  combining  with  it 
either  wax  or  the  wax-like  product  of  the 
Uguitrum  lueidum,  in  order  to  give  it  greater 
hardness.  It  burns  fteely,  and  gives  a  clear 
light.    It  is  also  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

TALMA,  Fbanqois  Joseph,  a  French  tragio 
actor,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  16, 1768,  died  there, 
Got.  19,  1826.  The  son  of  a  dentist  who  re- 
moved to  London,  he  passed  his  childhood 
there,  and  returned  when  9  years  old  to 
IVanoe,  where  he  completed  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation. He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  the  stage, 
and  after  pursuing  his  father's  profession  for 
18  months  he  took  lessons  from  MoU,  Dugazon, 
and  Flenry.  In  1787  he  appeared  at  the  UUdtrt 
Franpaii  in  the  subordinate  part  of  S^ide  in 
Voltaire's  Mahomet,  making  a  deep  impression, 
and  two  years  later  became  a  partner  in  the 
association  of  comedians  who  were  attached  to 
that  theatre.  He  at  once  attempted  to  substi- 
tate  contemporary  historical  dresses  for  the  fjan- 
oy  costumes  then  worn,  and  finally  accomplish- 
ed a  complete  reform.  His  first  original  crea- 
tion was  the  principal  part  in  Joseph  Ch^nier's 
OKarUt  IX. ;  and  while  his  success  steadily  in- 
creased, he  assiduously  studied  the  improve- 


ment of  his  style  of  aeting.  He  listened  -will- 
ingly to  critical  observations,  and  sought  th« 
society  of  such  learned  men  and  artists  as 
could  give  him  thorongh  instruction.  Among 
those  whom  he  saw  intimately  during  the  revo- 
lution were  Louis  David,  the  painter,  and  Bo- 
naparte, then  a  young  and  poor  officer,  who 
more  than  once  t>orrowed  a  few  louis  from 
the  more  prosperous  comedian.  Bonaparte 
never  forgot  his  kindness,  and  when  in  power 
treated  him  always  with  specisl  flavor.  Beside 
the  parts  he  performed  in  Lafosse's  Manditu, 
Racine's  IphigenU  and  Britannieiu,  and  Vcd- 
taire's  (Edipe,  which  he  soceessively  bron^t 
OS  near  as  possible  to  perfSsction,  he  won  great 
applause  in  Oh6nier's  Smri  VIII.,  and  above 
all  in  Duels'  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Abu/ar  ;  and 
under  the  empire  he  was  frequently  called  to 
appear  before  the  nmnerona  emperon,  kings, 
and  princes  whom  Napoleon  brooght  together. 
During  the  restoration,  his  known  partialis 
for  liberal  opinions  and  the  fsUen  govenunent 
enhanced  his  [topnlarity  among  the  yonngw 
olasft  of  the  nation,  and  some  or  his  perform- 
ances were  political  manifestations  in  disguise; 
such  was  especially  his  appearance  in  Jony's 
JSylla,  in  which  his  striking  resemblance  to 
Napoleon  made  an  nnheard  of  sensation. .  Since 
1796  he  had  devoted  his  undivided  attention  to 
tragedy;  but  in  1828  he  appeared  as  Damville 
in  Oasimir  Delavigne's  comedy  L'itolt  dee  «i«0- 
lavd*,  in  which  he  proved  a  worthy  associate 
of  Mile.  Mars.  His  last  and  perh^>s  most  per- 
fect tragio  creation  was  the  part  of  Ohuiee 
yi.  in  Delaville's  tragedy  of  that  name ;  here 
it  was  that  he  evinced  all  his  powers,  and 
above  all  that  dignity  of  manner  and  eloon- 
tion  which  was  so  tme  to  nature,  and  conse- 
quently so  impressive.  In  1866  a  statne  by 
David  d'Angers,  r^resenting  Talma  in  his 
great  part  of  Sylla,  was  placed  in  the  Tnileriee 
garden.  The  great  actor  left  a  very  interest- 
ing pamphlet  entitled  Mflexiona  tur  Lehain 
«t  tur  Vart  thiatral  (8vo.,  1826 ;  reprinted  in 
1866)>  His  biography  has  been  written  by 
Morean,  Mhtoiret  hietoriqvee  et  littirairee  evr 
Talma  (8vo.,  Paris^  ed.,  1827). 

TALMUD  Qate  Heb.,  study),  the  collective 
name  of  the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  containing 
the  oral  law  and  other  traditions  of  the  Jews. 
(See  MiSHiTA,  and  Hjebbkws,  vol.  ix.  p.  41.)  In 
a  limited  sense  the  term  is  used  of  the  G«nnara 
alone.  There  are  two  Gemaras  (or  Tafaunda), 
the  Palestinian  (  Yenuhalmi,  of  Jerusalem)  and 
the  Babylonian  (BeAli).  The  former  oontaine 
comments  on  89,  and  the  latter  on  86  treatiaefl 
of  the  Mishna.  The  Babylonian,  which  is  of 
later  date,  is  the  principal  authority.  The 
chief  commentator  is  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  lime, 
known  nnder  the  abbreviation  Rashi.  The  best 
compendium  of  Talmudical  decisions  is  the 
Mithneh  torah  of  Maimonides.  The  editions  of 
the  Talmud,  mostly  in  12  folio  volumes,  includ- 
ing the  most  important  commentaries  and  notes, 
are  very  numerous.  One  of  the  fullMt  is  now 
(1862)  in  course  of  publication  in  Warsaw. 
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TAICA,  an  £.  00.  of  lonra,  Inteneoted  by  the 
lowft  river;  itrea,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1880, 
8,886.  The  surfaoe  is  nndolating  and  tii6  soil 
hi^bij  fertile  and  well  timbered.  There  are  a 
Bomber  of  rich  valleyg  along  the  streams.  The 
productions  in  1859  were  28,937  boahels  of 
vheat,  256,697  of  Indian  com,  10,412  of  oats, 
110,472  lbs.  of  hotter,  and  11,206  gallons  of 
m^hmn  molasses.  There  is  good  water  power 
for  mannfactnring  purposes,  tbongh  it  is  not 
mneh  nsed  yet.  It  is  intersected  by  tiie  pro- 
pcsed  rente  of  the  Chicago,  Iowa,  and  Nebras- 
nrulroad.    Capital,  Toledo. 

TAMAQUA,  a  town  of  Schuylkill  oo.,  Penn., 
on  the  little  Bchnylkill  river,  16  m.  £.  N.  £. 
from  Pottsville,  and  78  m.  N.  E.  fh>m  Hairis- 
borg;  pop.  in  1861,  4,919.  It  is  sitnated  io 
•  rich  ooal  and  iron  re^on,  and  has -8  fonnde- 
ries  and  maohine  shops,  6  collieries,  gas  and  wa- 
ter works,  a  bank,  a  newspaper,  and  9  churches, 
viz. :  2  Methodist,  and  1  each  Congregational, 
Epiaoopal,  EvangeJioal,  German  Reformed,  Lu- 
theran, Prabyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic.  The 
OattawissA  and  the  Little  SchuyUdll  railroada 
pan  through  the  town. 

TAMARIND  TREE  (tamarindtu,  from  the 
AraUo  tetmarKendi,  Indian  date),  a  tropical 
exogen  of  the  natural  order  kguminota,  having 
pale  green  pinnate  leaves,  the  flowers  with  8 
jdlow  petals  streaked  with  red,  which  are  al- 
tomate  with  the  8  upper  lobes  of  a  calyx  hav- 
ing 6  divisions,  the  middle  petal  oucullate  and 
the  lateral  ones  ovate,  the  stamens  9  or  10,  of 
vfaieli  S  or  8,  larger  than  the  rest,  are  united 
It  the  tMtse  and  bear  anthers,  the  remainder 
being  sterile ;  the  fruit  a  bard-shelled  pod  (le- 
gume) supported  on  a  footstalk,  1-celled,  com- 
pressed, containing  8  to  6  seeds,  which  are 
of  a  somewhat  square  form  and  lie  within  an 
leid  pnlp.  The  oriental  tamarind  {T.  Indica, 
linn.)  is  •  handscnne  tree  with  wide-spreading 
brandiea,  its  wood  hard,  heavy,  and  &7n,  and 
onfiil  as  timber.  Its  fruit  pods  are  large,  and 
6  times  loDjger  thaa  broad ;  the  add  pulp  which 
they  oontain  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  consumed 
at  home,  or  salted  or  dried  in  copper  ovens  for 
exportation.  In  Africa,  AraUa,  and  India  tiiis 
pup  is  invaluable  to  travellers,  both  as  a  oool- 
mg  food  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  refrediing 
di^ik.  Even  the  bard  seeds,  after  parting  with 
their  asMngent  skins,  are  boiled  or  dried,  and 
eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  in  flavor  resembling 
the  field  bean.  The  western  tamarind  (71  oeei- 
itntaUt,  Linn.)  is  found  wild  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  its  pods,  which  are  not  more  than  8  times 
longer  thsn  they  are  broad.  It  is  also  a  large 
tree  with  spreading  branches,  pale  green  foli- 
age, and  yellow-petalled  and  purple-stamened 
flowers.  A  rude  sort  of  preserve  is  made  of 
ita  froit,  by  removing. the  shells  and  packing 
tile  palp  in  layers  with  sugar  between,  or  by 
pooling  bcnling  sirup  over  them,  which  pene- 
tntes  to  the  bottom. — ^The  value  of  tamarinds 
iBmedieinal  uses  is  well  known,  their  proper* 
ties  being  natritiv«,  refrigerant,  and  laxative. 


TAMABI8E,  the  name  of  delicate  and  beau- 
tiftal  shrubs  and  herbs  with  polypetalous  flow- 
ers, many-leaved  calyx,  hypogynous  petals,  dis- 
tinct-styles, and  consolidated  fruit.  They  are 
grouped  under  a  distinct  order  of  tamariteinea 
by  Desvanx,  other  enunent  botanists  not  en- 
tirely agreeing  in  respect  to  their  alliance  with 
other  &milies.  The  species  mostly  cultivated 
in  gardens  is  the  French  tamaridc  (tamaria 
OcUUea),  a  native  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy. 
It  !b  a  highly  elegant  shrub,  12  to  16  feet  high, 
with  deciduous,  very  narrow,  and  fine  scaly 
leaves  of  a  light  green;  flowers  small,  pale  red, 
growing  in  spikes  near  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  so  numerous  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  panicles.  When  in  full  blossom, 
scarcely  any  other  shrub  can  be  compared  with 
it  in  beauty,  uniting  lightness  and  grace  with 
elegance.  Even  the  bark  and  twigs  are  con- 
roicuous  for  their  pleasant  purple  or  red  color. 
The  German  tamarisk  (T.  Oermanica)  grows 
only  about  8  feet  high ;  its  branches  are  more 
upright,  very  brittle,  and  odorous,  its  bark 
smooth  and  yellowish ;  but  the  spikes  of  flow- 
ers and  the  small  foliage  render  it  equally  de- 
sirable. Both  are  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  and  grow  best  in  a  light,  rich  soil. 
All  the  tamarisks  are  exclusively  confined  to 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  old  world,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Cape  Verd  islands.  They 
were  early  introduced  into  gardens  in  Britain, 
though  preferring  in  their  native  habits  the 
sea  wore  or  the  banks  of  rivers  and  torrents. 
Their  bark  is  astringent,  and  abundance  of  snl- 

£hate  of  soda  haek  been  noticed  in  its  ashes, 
[anna  is  produced  by  an  aphis  or  eoeeu*  which 
feeds  upon  a  species  growing  in  the  East.  Salt 
is  secreted  from  several,  and  in  medicine  and 
the  art  of  dyeing  the  galls  found  on  particular 
species  are  valuable. 

TAMAULIPAS  (formerly  New  Santander), 
an  E.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  the  state 
of  Ooahuila  and  Texas,  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, S.  by  Vera  Cruz,  and  W.  by  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi  and  New  Leon ;  area,  29,814  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
147,188.  The  chief  towns  are  Victoria,  the 
capital,  and  Tampico.  The  coast  is  low  and 
sandy,  and 'several  lagoons  extend  along  the 
shore,  the  largest  being  Lake  del  Madre,  which 
is  upward  of  100  m.  long,  and  in  some  places 
20  m.  wide.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  forms 
the  northern  boundary  line,  and  the  othei^ 
streams  of  greatest  importance  are  the  Fer- 
nando or  Tigre,  Borbon,  Santander,  and  Tam- 
Eico;  the  mouths  of  all  are  so  much  encnm- 
ered  with  bars  that  they  are  almost  useless  for 
navigation.  In  the  nordiern  part  of  the  state 
the  flat  country  extends  inland  for  some  ^- 
tance  from  the  shore,  and  the  surface  then  rises 
into  elevated  plains ;  but  in  the  south  it  is  di- 
versified by  numerous  mountains  and  fine  val- 
leys. Dnrhig  the  hot  season  the  climate  on  the 
coast  is  nnhMlthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  of 
the  interior  it  is  temperate  and  agreeaole.  A 
great  deal  of  the  soil  ia  fertile,  and  large  num- 
bers of  oatUA  and  sheep  are  reared. 
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TAMBOUBINE,  an  instmment  of  the  dmm 
species,  consisting  of  a  wooden  or  metal  hoop, 
over  which  parchment  is  distended,  and  whidi 
is  hung  with  a  sort  of  bells.  It  is  held  in 
either  hand  and  beaten  with  the  knnckles  of 
the  other.  Certain  pecnliar  effects  of  soand 
are  produced  by  rubbing  the  parchment  brisk- 
ly with  the  thumb.  The  tambourine  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  instruments  known,  and, 
from  the  graceful  use  which  con  be  made  of  it 
in  the  various  movements  of  the  body,  has  al- 
ways been  a  favorite  with  dancers. 

TAMBOV,  a  central  government  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  bounded  by  Vladimir,  Nnni  Nov- 
gorod, Penza,  Saratov,  Voronq,  Orel,  Toola, 
and  Biazan;  area,  25,642  sq.  m;  pop.  in  1866, 
1,808,172.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
broken  in  places  by  low  hills,  and  in  the  S.  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  steppe,  being 
almost  devoid  of  trees.  It  is  drained  by  the 
navigable  rivers  Moksha  and  Vorona,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Oka  and  Don.  The  soil  of  the 
N.  part  consists  principally  of  a  light  sand,  and 
the  sarface  is  covered  by  extensive  forests  and 
nomerous  marshes.  Woollen  and  linen  cloth 
and  iron  are  manufactured. — Tambov,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tzna  at 
its  janction  with  the  Studenetz,  268  m.  S.  E. 
from  Moscow ;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  a  very 
ancientplace,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart. 

TAMBURINI,  AiTTONio,  an  Italian  singer, 
bom  in  Faenza,  in  the  Papal  States,  March  28, 
1800.  After  several  years'  practice  in  the  thea- 
tre and  churches  of  his  native  city,  he  made  his 
pnblio  d^bnt  at  Bologna  in  1818,  and  soon  rose 
into  great  celebrity  in  Italy,  in  the  chief  cities 
of  which  he  repeatedly  performed.  In  1832  he 
first  appeared  in  London  and  Paris,  and  thence- 
forth until  his  retirement  in  1864  was  one  of 
the  annual  attractions  at  those  cities  during  the 
mnsical  season.  He  was,  with  Griei,  Bubini, 
and  Lablache,  one  of  the  original  performers  in 
BeUini's  Puritani,  and  for  several  seasons  con- 
tinned  to  form  one  of  that  most  remarkable 
quartet  of  singers.  His  voice,  a  baritone  of 
great  power  and  sweetness,  was  shown  to  the 
best  effect  in  the  operas  of  Kos^i,  Bellini,  and 
Donizetti,  and  he  was  also  an  excellent  actor 
both  in  serious  and  buffo  opera.  His  finest 
parts  were  Figaro  and  Don  GiovannL 

TAMERLANE.    See  Tdjocb. 

TAMPICO,  or  Saitta  Acta  dk  Taxattupas, 
a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas, 
situated  on  the  river  Pannco,  6  m.  from  the 
(ralf  of  Mexico,  and  2 16  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Vera 
Oruz ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  contains  2  churches,  a  custom  house, 
8  hospitals,  a  prison,  and  some  monuments. 
The  harbor  is  not  very  safe. 

TAN,  the  ground  bark  of  trees  nsed  in  tan- 
ning lei^her.  (See  Lkatreb,  and  Tabsio  Aoid.) 
When  tan  has  been  exhausted  of  its  tanning 
property,  it  is  still  useful  as  a  material  for  hot- 
beds, supplying  long  continued  and  uniform 
heat  as  it  undergoes  fermentation.  It  is  much 
nsed  by  gardeners  for  this  purpose. 


TANA6ER,  a  name  given  to  the  tanagrina, 
a  veiy  large  division  of  the  finch  family,  pecu- 
liar to  America,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  continent,  the  lat- 
ter containing  nearly  200  of  the  more  thim  830 
speoies  described  by  Solater.    The  bill  has  the 
upper  mandible  notched,  and  is  nsually  triangn- 
Iw  at  the  base  and  arched ;  the  toes  are  armed 
with  strong  claws,  and  the  hind  toe  is  long  and 
strong.    They  are  small  and  brilliant  birds,  the 
prevuling  colors  being  orange,  scarlet,  sod 
black ;  many  have  a  pleasing  song,  and  a  few 
are  reniarkable  for  their  musical  powers ;  their 
flight  is  rapid,  movements  active,  and  habit* 
arboreal ;  most  unite  in  flocks,  often  in  the 
neighborhood  of  human  habitations,  but  a  few 
are  solitary ;  the  food  consists  of  insects,  fruits, 
and  seeds.    Of  the  20  genera,  only  a  few  of  the 
common  ones  can  be  here  noticed. — In  the  ge- 
nus pyranga  (Vieill.)  the  wings  are  long  and 
pointed,  the  2d  quill  nearly  as  long  as  the  Sd, 
which  is  longest;    tail  moderate  and  nearly 
even.    One  of  the  most  richly  colored  of  North 
American  birds  is  the  scarlet  tanager  (P.  ru- 
hra,  VieUl.),  about  1^  inches  long  and  11}  in 
alar  extent ;  the  male  in  the  breeding  season  is 
of  a  general  bright  carmine  color,  with  the 
wings  and  notched  tail  velvety  black ;  the  fe- 
male is  dull  yellowish  green,  which  is  also  the 
color  of  the  young  and  the  other  sex  in  antumn 
and  winter.    It  enters  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  early  in  April,  arriving  in  New  Jerser 
about  the  middle  of  May ;  it  goes  as  far  noru 
inland  as  Lake  Huron,  and  has  been  found 
breeding  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia; 
it  is  very  sensitive  to  cold ;  its  migrations  are 
performed  at  night; 'its  notes  are  lively,  but 
not  musical  according  to  Wilson,  resemUiog 
the  syllables  "  chip,  churr."    Tlie  change  from 
the  winter  to  the  summer  plumage  takes  place 
very  rapidly ;  it  is  a  shy  and  nnsociable  bird, 
preferring  the  deep  recesses  of  forests,  and 
rarely  approaching  human  habitations  in  crowd- 
ed villages ;  the  food  consists  of  fruits  and  in- 
sects, especially  wasps  and  bees.    As  in  the 
sub-family    generally,   the    nest    is  thin  and 
coarsely  made;  the  eggs  are  8  to  6,  dull  green* 
ish  blue  with  brown  and  purple  spec^  and 
are  I  by  f  of  an  inch  in  size.     This  species  is 
found  in  the  eastern  states  as  far  as  MissoarL 
The  Mississippi   tanager  or  summer  red  bird 
(P.  attiva,  Vieill.)  is  7^  inches  long  and  11  in 
alar  extent ;  the  color  is  light  red,  brightest  on 
the  head,  the  back  dusky,  and  the  quills  and 
shafts  of  tail  feathers  brown ;  bill  light  hois 
color,  and  the  gape,  as  in  others  of  the  genni, 
well  provided  with  bristles  bending  downward; 
the  females  olive  above  and  reddi^  yellow  be- 
low, as  are  the  young  males;  the  color  is  lighter 
and  more  rosy  than  in  the  scarlet  tanager,  and 
the  bill  is  much  larger.    It  is  found  in  the  9. 
Atlantic  and  gulf  states  and  Guatemala,  so 
sensitive  to  cold  that  it  rarely  goes  farther 
north  than  Massaohnsetts,  and  is  not  seen  in 
&e  southern  states  after  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber;  it  is  of  aolitaiy  habits,  preferring  growths 
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of  gtnnted  hickories  and  oaks.    The  song  is 
like  the  syllables  "  chicky,  chncky,  chuck,"  and 
is  chiefly  at  night;  the  food  consists  of  insects, 
e^dally  large  beetles,  taken  on  the  wing;  the 
nest  is  rudely  made  and  inseonrely  fastened  to 
its  snpporting  branch ;  the  eggs  are  4  or  6,  light 
blae,  and  are  incubated  for  12  days  by  both 
■exes.   The  Louisiana  tanager  (P.  Jyudovieiana, 
Bonap.)  is  about  the  same  rize  as  the  last ;  the 
male  is  yellow,  and  the  middle  of  the  back, 
vings,  and  tall  black ;  head  and  neck  tinged 
Willi  red;   2  bands  of  yellowish  across  the 
wings,  and  tertials  edged  with  whitish  ;  female 
(dire  green  above,  yellowish  below,  with  dark 
brown  wings  and  tail.    It  is  found  from  Ean- 
Ms  to  the  Pacific  and  sonth  to  Mexico ;  it  has 
a  pleasing    warble. — In    the    genus   tanagra 
(Unn.)  the  bill  is  short,  elevated  at  base,  rather 
triangnlsr ;  the  wings  moderate,  with  the  8d 
and  4th  Quills  longest.  There  are  many  species, 
all  South  American,  living  in  troops,  and  often 
oammitting   serious  depredations  in  orchards 
ind  gardens  by  destroying  buds  and  fruits ;  the 
nest  is  carelessly  made.    The  bishop  tanager 
{T.  epaeoptis,  linn.)  is  purplish  violet,  with  the 
BDiill  wing  coverts  bluish  white,  the  middle 
■haded  with  violet,  the  larger  ashy,  and  the 
wings  and  tail  blackish  bordered  with  blue. — 
In  the  genus  ramj>AopM(Vieill.)  the  lower  man- 
dible is  dilated  at  the  base,  with  a  horny  cov- 
ering produced  beyond  the  upper.    The  Bra- 
alian  tanager  (B,  BratUia,  vieill.}  is  a  very 
besotiftil  bird,  of  a  deep  scarlet  or  carmine 
color,  with  brown  wings  and  tail ;  bill  brown- 
kk,  except  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible, 
wUch  is  white. — In  the  genus  euphonia  (Desm.) 
the  Mil  is  short,  broad,  depressed  at  base,  srehed 
and  Iweled;  wings  moderate,  the  1st  and  2d 
onills  long^ ;  tail  short  and  even.    They  live 
m  small  troops  on  the  top  of  forest  trees  in 
tropical  America,  principally  near  rivers ;  they 
sre  very  active  and  restless ;  there  are  about 
W  species,  the  prevailing  colors  of  which  are 
black,  blue,  and  yellowish.  The  organisttanager 
(B.  mutiea,  Desm.)  is  about  4  indies  long,  the 
male  besntifiilly  varied  with  black  and  orange; 
it  is  foand  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  sweetness  and  great  compass  of  its 
v«Mce;  it  is  very  shy  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
Ihe  bine-headed    tanager  (jE^.  eUgantistima, 
Gray)  is  44  inches  long ;  the  sides  of  head  and 
mck,  chin,  throat,  and  npper  parts  generall^Ti 
an  steel  binish  black;  top  of  head  and  semi- 
eolhr  behind  opaque  blue ;  beneath  yellowish 
Irown  tinged  with  chestnut;  forehead  dark 
chestniit,  margined  behind  with  bine.    It  is 
finmd  from  northern  Uexico  to  Quatemala,  and 
probably  in  California. — In  the  genus  aUlUte 
(Boi«)  the  bill  is  short  and  slender;  wings 
lengthened,  2d  and  8d  quills  longest ;  tail  short 
ind  nearly  even.    There  are  more  than  SO  spe- 
eiss  in  tiie  warm  and  damp  forests  of  South 
America;  ^ey  are  generally  seen  on  the  tops 
af  pafan  and  other  high  trees,  and  are  almost 
■0  ri^y  colored.    The  blu»-throated  tanager 
{0.  fmHeOy  Boie)  has  tlie  throat  and  crown 


bine ;  forehead  and  under  bill  and  npper  back 
black ;  scarlet  collar,  widest  on  sides  of  neck ; 
rest  of  plumage  parrot  green ;  it  is  about  4 
inches  long. 

TANAI8.    See  Don. 

TANORED,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  first 
crusade,  bom  in  1078,  died  in  Antioch  in  1112. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  marquis  Odo  or  Ottobo- 
nns  and  of  Emma,  a  daughter  of  Tancred  de 
Eauteville,  and  sister  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Gulscard,  duke  of  Apulia.  He  took  the  cross 
under  his  cousin  £ohemond,  son  of  Robert 
Guisoard,  made  over  his  heritage  to  his  young- 
er brother,  and  embarked  in  1096  from  Taran- 
to.  In  the  plains  of  Ohalcedon  his  troops 
joined  those  of  Godfrey  of  BonUlon,  and  with 
that  leader  he  soon  formed  an  acquaintance 
and  an  intimate  friendship.  At  the  siege  of 
Nice  in  1097  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
daring,  at  the  battle  of  Doryleeum  saved  the 
army  of  the  cross  from  total  destruction,  and 
after  the  taking  of  Nice  led  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  crusading  host  through  the  unlmown 
and  desert  countries  of  Asia  Minor.  He  took 
possession  of  Tarsus  and  Menistra,  to  both  of 
which  Baldwin  laid  claim,  giving  rise  to  a  bit- 
ter quarrel ;  but  they  were  not  long  afterward 
reconciled.  He  achieved  great  distinction  da- 
ring the  long  siege  of  Antioch;  and  at  the 
storming  of  Jernsalem  he  was  with  his  men 
the  first  to  mount  the  walls.  In  the  horrible 
scenes  of  carnage  and  rapine  which  followed, 
he  alone  of  the  Christian  knights  manifested 
any  sentiments  of  compassion,  and  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life  he  saved  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  the  captured.  When  the  sultan  of  Egypt 
marched  toward  Jerusalem,  Tancred  defeated 
his  advanced  guard,  and  he  shared  in  the  subse- 
quent victory  at  Ascalon,  Aug.  12, 1099.  He 
afterward  took  Tiberias  on  the  sea  of  Genne- 
sareth  and  beleaguered  Jaffa,  and  was  made 
prince  of  Tiberias  or  GalUee.    Bohemond,  now 

grince  of  Antioch,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
araoens,  Tancred  marched  to  his  relief,  and 
administered  his  government  during  his  deten- 
tion; and  when  the  former  after  his  release 
went  to  Europe  to  arm  the  West  against  the 
Byzantine  empire,  he  left  the  defence  of  An- 
tioch to  Tancred.  Daring  his  absence  his  prin- 
cipality was  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  was  he- 
roically defended  by  his  kinsman,  who  reduced 
Artesia,  besieged  Tripoli  in  1109,  and  subse- 
quently withstood  in  Antioch  a  severe  siege 
from  the  Saracens.  Long  and  anxiously  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Bohemond,  but  that 
prince  died  at  Salerno,  and  the  vast  host  he 
uad  collected  was  scattered.  Tancred  now  re- 
sumed the  offensive,  defeated  the  Saracens,  and 
forced  the  sultan  to  recross  the  Euphrates. 
This  was  his  last  work.  His  exploits  have 
been  celebrated,  partly  in  prose,  partly  in 
verse,  by  Raonl  de  Caen,  in  Ia*  getUt  de  Tan- 
eride;  but  to  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered  "of 
Tasso  is  due  the  romantic  interest  which  now 
belongs  to  his  name.  His  love  for  Olorinda,  de- 
scribed in  that  e[do,  ia  an  invention  of  ^e  poet. 
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TAN£T,  a  8.  "W.  oo.  of  Ifiisonri,  bordering 
on  Arkansas,  and  drained  by  White  river  and 
its  afflaents ;  area,  1,640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,676,  of  whom  82  were  aLavea.  The  snrface 
is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnctiona 
in  1860  were  801,116  bnshels  of  Indian  com, 
11,667  of  wheat,  88,826  of  oats,  and  78,686  lbs. 
of  batter.    Capital,  Forsyth. 

TANET,  RooKR  Bbookb,  an  American  jn- 
rist,  bom  in  Oalvert  co.,  Md.,  March  17,  1777. 
He  is  descended  from  a  family  of  English  Bo- 
man  Catholics  which  settled  in  Maryland  abont 
the  middle  of  the  17th  centnry,  and  receired 
Ills  education  at  Dickinson  college,  Penn.,  wher^ 
he  was  gradoated  in  1796.  Commencing  the 
Btndy  of  the  law  in  Annapolis  in  1796,  he  was 
admitted  in  1799  to  the  Maryland  bar,  began 
to  practise  in  his  native  county,  from  which  he 
was  also  elected  a  delegate  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  in  1801  removed  to  Frederic.  In 
1816  he  was  elected  a  state  senator,  and  upon 
retiring  from  that  office  in  1822  removed  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of 
Maiyland,  notwithstanding  his  political  views, 
which  were  strongly  democratic,  were  opposed 
to  those  of  the  governor  and  conncil ;  and  in 
the  snmmer  of  1881  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Jaokson  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane  from 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Sept  28, 
1888,  on  account  of  his  reftiaal  to  remove  the 
Koyemment  deposits  from  the  United  States 
bank,  Mr.  Taney  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
and  immediately  issued  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  to  the  local 
banks  selected  by  him  as  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  senate,  which  had  an  anti-adminis- 
tration minority,  rqected  his  nomination  in 
Jnne,  1884,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18.  In  1886  he 
was  nominated  by  President  Jackson  as  an  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  supreme  court ;  but  die 
senate,  being  still  opposed  to  the  president, 
postponed  the  subject  indefinitely  on  the  last 
day  of  the  term,  which  was  equiralent  to  a  re- 
Jeetion.  Upon  the  death  of  Onief  Justice  Mar- 
shall he  was  appointed  by  Jackson  as  his  snooe»- 
Bor,  and  in  Manih,  1886,  the  senate,  which  had 
meanwhile  changed  its  political  complexion, 
eonfirmed  the  nomination.  He  took  his  seat 
npon  the  supreme  bench  in  Jan.  1887,  and  still 
(March,  1862)  holds  the  office.   Of  the  variona 

Snestions  before  that  court  with  which  his  name 
as  been  associated,  that  known  as  the  "  case 
of  Dred  Scott"  has  guned  a  special  prominenoe 
team  the  important  political  interests  which  it 
involves.  The  chief  Justice,  whOe  oononrring  in 
the  judgment  of  the  minority  of  the  court,  tiiat 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  Mis- 
souri had  no  Jurisdiction  in  the  suit  brought  by 
the  plaintiff  in  error,  Dred  Scott,  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri, 
held,  that  for  more  than  a  centnry  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence negroes,  whether  slaves  or  free,  had  been 
regarded  as  "  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and 


altogether  unfit  to  assodate  with  the  wMie 
race  either  in  social  or  political  relations ;  Mid 
so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  whioh 
the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect;"  that 
oonsequentiy  such  persons  were  not  included 
among  the  "  people"  in  the  general  words  of 
that  instrument,  and  could  not  in  any  respect 
be  considered  as  citizens ;  that  the  inhibition 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
lying  north  of  the  line  of  86°  80',  known 
as  the  Missouri  compromise,  was  unoonstito- 
tional;  and  that  Dred  Scott,  a  negro  slave. 
who  was  removed  by  his  master  from  Miasonn 
to  Illinois,  lost  whatever  freedom  he  may  have 
thus  acquired  by  being  subsequently  removed 
into  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  by  his  re- 
turn to  the  state  of  Missouri 

TANGENT  (Lai.  taago,  to  touch),  in  ge- 
ometry, a  straight  line  which  meets  or  tenches 
a  curved  sur&ce  without  intersecting  it.  In 
trigonometry,  the  tangent  of  an  arc  is  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  radius  drawn  frt>m  its  point  of 
meeting  the  arc  to  the  secant  which  psoM 
through  the  other  extremity  of  this  arc 

TANGIER,  a  town  of  Morocco,  near  the  W. 
entrance  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  1st  85* 
47'  N.,  long.  5°  48'  W. ;  pop.  estimated  at  10,- 
000.  It  is  built  on  high  ground  overlooking  a 
^aoious  bay,  and  presents  a  very  striking  ap- 
pearance firom  the  sea.  It  is  snrronnded  by  a 
wall  and  defended  by  several  forts.  There  tn 
several  mosques  and  Jewish  synagogues,  and  a 
Soman  Catholic  church.  The  harbor  was  ones 
good  and  much  frequented  by  foreign  shipinng, 
but  it  is  now  greatiy  incommoded  by  the  nias 
of  the  old  mole.  The  prinoipal  trade  of  the 
place  consists  in  supplying  the  British  ganison 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  cities  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon 
with  cattle,  fowls,  fruit,  &o. — Tangier  (anc 
TingU,  of  which  there  are  remains  8  m.  to  the 
S.  E.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Bomans,  and  it  afterward  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Goths  and  Arabs.  The  Portuguese  took 
it  in  1471,  and  ceded  it  to  the  British  in  1661, 
who  erected  a  mole  and  held  the  place  for  22 
years. 

TANJORE,  a  district  of  British  India,  Mir 
dra*  preeidenoy,  bounded  N.  by  South  Aroot 
and  Triohinopoly,  £.  and  8.  £.  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Madura,  and  W.  by 
Poodoooottah  and  Trichinopoly;  area,  8,781 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 1,676,086.  There  are  no 
harbors  of  any  importance  on  the  coast  The 
country  is  well  watered  by  the  Ooleroon  and 
Oavery  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  The 
surface  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  exten- 
rive  plain  of  great  fertility.  Ootton  goods  ore 
manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  salt 
is  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Oaly- 
mere.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Un- 
does, and  their  castes  and  institutions  have 
been  more  perfectly  preserved  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  Hindostan. — Tanjokk,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Oavery,  180  m. 
S.  W.  from  Madras  and  46  m.  from  the  bay  of 
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fioigtl;  pop.  80,000.  It  stands  in  a  finrt&e 
jimo,  ind  oonsists  of  i  forts  and  several  sab- 
urba.  The  greater  fort  is  abont  4  m.  in  oir^ 
eamfbrenoe  and  the  lesser  about  1  m.,  and  both 
tre  strong  and  well  constructed.  The  palace, 
which  sttmds  in  the  centre  of  the  great  fort,  is 
an  ancient  edifice  with  several  high  towers. 
Tbe  IDndoo  temple  in  the  small  fort  is  con- 
lidered  the  finest  bnilding  of  the  kind  in  Hin- 
dgstan.  It  is  670  feet  long  and  200  broad,  and 
his  a  pjracaidal  tower  100  feet  high.  A  colos- 
nI  figore  of  a  bnll,  carved  in  black  granite, 
vhidi  sarmonnts  the  principal  entrance,  is  a 
ilne  specimen  of  Indian  art.  The  manufactores 
flouigt  of  silk,  muslin,  and  cotton  goods. 

TANNAEILL,  Robkbt,  a  Scottish  poet, 
bom  in  Paisley,  June  8,  1774,  died  May  17, 
1810.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and 
ftraoghont  his  life  followed  the  same  occupa- 
tion. A  volume  of  "  Poems  and  Songs,"  pub- 
Med  by  him  in  1807,  became  exceedingly 
popular;  but  while  engaged  upon  a  revised 
md  enlarged  edition,  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  morbid  despondency, 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  refusal  of  Oousta- 
bie  to  print  the  new  work.  He  burned  all  his 
manuscript  poems  as  well  as  those  which  had 
received  revision,  and  finally  drowned  himself 
in  a  brook  near  Paisley.  An  enlarged  edition 
of  his  poetical  remains,  with  a  memoir,  was 
poblished  ia  Glasgow  in  1888. 

TANKIO  AOID,  orTAmmr.  The  astringent 
piinciples  existing  in  a  great  variety  of  plants 
wbidi  render  them  capable  of  combining  with 
the  ddns  of  animals  to  form  leather,  of  pre- 
dintating  gelatine,  of  forming  bluish  black  pre- 
eq>itate8  with  the  per-salts  <^  iron  (or  if  a  free 
arid  be  present  a  dark  green  color),  were  for- 
merly termed  tannin.  These  substances,  being 
found  to  possess  acid  properties,  are  now 
known  as  tannic  acid,  and  various  distinctive 
names  are  given  to  them  as  they  are  found  of 
different  chemical  compositions,  though  agree- 
ing in  their  essential  properties.  Thus  the 
tannic  acid  derived  from  the  gall  nut  is  termed 
gallotannio  acid ;  tiiat  of  the  oak,  qnercitannic 
acid;  of  the  fostio  (mortit  tinetoria),  moritan- 
Bie  acid ;  of  the  cinchona,  qninotannio  acid, 
Ac.  The  principal  sources  of  tannin  have  been 
named  in  the  article  Leathks,  and  dte  method 
of  extracting  it  has  been  particularly  described 
in  the  article  Oall  Nrr,  which  is  the  most 
abundant  source  of  it.  Beside  this  variety, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  existing  in  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  many  forest  trees,  fruit  trees,  and 
ibnibs,  and  in  some  roots,  as  those  of  the  tor- 
mentilla  and  bistort,  there  is  another  less 
known,  as  the  tannin  of  the  catechu  and  kino, 
vhiefa  pre<^itate8  the  salts  of  iron  of  a  dark 
greea  instead  of  a  bine  color.  Oallotannio 
aeid  when  pure  is  a  whitish,  nncrystallizable, 
solid  substance,  without  odor,  intensely  astrin- 
gmt  to  the  taste ;  it  dissolves  freely  in  water, 
to  a  leas  extent  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  sparingly 
fa  ether.  It  changes  blue  litmus  paper  to  red, 
and  expels  carbonic  add  from  its  compounds 


wiih  efilarvescenee.  Its  composition,  accord- 
ing to  Streoker,  is  represented  by  the  formula 
OMHnOit.  Its  aqueous  solution  exposed  to 
the  air  absorbs  oigrgen,  and  is  converted  into 
gallic  add.  Beside  its  use  in  tanning,  gallo- 
tannio acid  is  employed  to  produce  with  the 
salts  of  iron  the  gallotannate  of  iron,  which  ia 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  writing  inks.  It  is 
also  employed  in  medicine  for  its  astringent 
property,  ddefly  in  checking  hemorrhages,  as 
a  wash  for  nlcers,  ophthalmio  affections,  &o. 
The  combinations  of  tannic  acid  with  iron  and 
with  lead  have  been  applied  in  the  form  of 
ointments  to  the  dressing  of  ringworms,  gan- 
grenons  aores,  &o. 

TANKING.    See  Leatbks. 

TANSY  (tanacetum  vulgare,  linn.),  a  plant 
formerly  cultivated  for  its  medicinal  properties, 
but  which,  escaping  from  gardens,  has  estab- 
lished  itself  by  the  roadsides  and  in  waste 

E laces  aa  a  hardy  and  troublesome  weed.  It 
elongs  to  the  componte  order,  and  to  that 
section  which  is  known  as  the  eorymbxferm. 
The  roots  of  the  tansy  are  perennial,  the  stems 
dying  down  at  the  end  of  summer ;  the  leaves 
are  bipinnately  divided,  deep  green ;  the  flow- 
er heads  in  dense  fastigiate  corymbs,  of  a  golden 
yellow  color,  and  blooming  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. There  are  two  varieties;  one  with 
variegid«d  or  striped  leaves  and  seldom  seen; 
the  other,  not  uncommon,  with  double  or 
curled  leaves,  and  more  in  repute  for  its  mild- 
ness, being  employed  in  flavoring  puddings,  tco. 
The  medical  qualities  of  tansy  are  the  aromatic, 
bitter,  tonic,  and  anthelmintic,  for  which  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  dyspepsia,  intermittents, 
and  g^ut,  or  for  expelling  worms.  The  young 
sboote  are  used  by  the  Finns  to  dye  cloths 
green.  There  are  several  other  species,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  East. 

TANTALUM.    See  OoLimBiuif. 

TANTALUS,  a  Greek  of  the  mythical  period, 
differentiy  described  as  king  of  Ar^os,  Corinth, 
Lydia,  or  Paphlagonia.  Having  given  offence 
to  the  gods,  he  was  punished  in  the  lower 
world  by  confinement  in  a  lake,  where  he  was 
tormented  with  tbirst,  yet  could  not  drink, 
for  the  waters  always  receded  from  bis  lips. 
Branches  laden  with  fhiit  also  hung  over  his 
head,  and  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
tske  the  flruit  the  branches  withdrew.  From 
this  name  the  English  language  haa  acquired 
the  verb  "  to  tant^ize." 

TAOS,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  New  Mexico,  bounded 
N.  by  Oolorado  territory  and  E.  by  the  Indian 
territory  and  Texas,  and  drained  by  the  Kio 
Grande  and  Oanadian  rivers;  area, about  18,000 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1880,  14,108.  It  is  mountain- 
ous in  the  W.,  being  traversed  by  several  spura 
of  the  Rocky  monntuns.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  72,049  bushels  of  wheat  and  26,688 
-of  Indian  com.  There  were  11  churches,  and 
40  pupils  attending  public  schools. — Taos,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Bio  Grande,  62  m.  N.  N.  K 
ttvta.  Santa  F6.    It  standa  in  a  valley  at  th« 
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foot  of  the  first  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  rivalet.  The 
inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Pneblo  Indians,  and 
are  proverbial  for  their  honesty  and  indastry. 
TAPESTRY  (Gr.  rajn/r,  a  carpet),  an  orna- 
mental figured  cloth,  made  by  interiveaving 
upon  a  gronndwork  or  -warp  of  hemp  or  flax 
colored  threads  of  worsted,  silk,  and  sometimes 
gold  and  silver,  or  Unen  and  cotton.  It  has 
been  ased  from  the  earliest  times  for  lining  the 
walls  of  apartments,  and  sometimes  for  cover- 
ing conches,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  fumi- 
tnre.  The  Greeks  applied  the  name  to  cov- 
erings for  the  fioor,  mention  of  which  is  made 
by  Homer.  Such  were  also  employed  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  made  of  woollen  and  linen 
and  ornamented  with  varioos  figures.  These 
people,  as  also  the  Hebrews,  attained  great  skill 
m  ornamenting  textile  fabrics  by  embroidery, 
(See  EKBBOiDaBY.)  The  ornaments  were  form- 
ed by  colored  yarns  worked  in  by  the  hand, 
and  also  by  the  loom,  and  in  the  finer  specimens 
of  the  art  threads  of  gold  were  introduced; 
and  among  the  eastern  nations  the  richest  fab- 
rics were  studded  with  rubies,  emeralds,  dia- 
monds, and  pearls.  These  were  hnng  around 
the  inner  walls  of  the  temples,  and  used  for 
lining  private  apartments  and  for  the  coverings 
of  couches.  The  art  was  early  introduced  into 
France,  and  when  Clovis  in  496  adopted  the 
Christian  religion,  ,it  is  stated  that  not  only 
were  the  churches  adorned  with  rich  tapestries, 
bnt  the  streets  themselves  were  curtained  with 
them.  The  aid  of  the  loom  was  introduced 
about  the  9th  century,  bat  the  fabrication  of 
tapestries  with  the  needle  continued  to  be  the 
chief  occupation  of  femiales  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  middle  ages.  Fp  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury the  use  of  tapestry  was  limited  to  the 
adornment  of  churdies  and  monasteries ;  bnt 
after  this  period  it  began  to  be  adopted  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  nobility,  in  imitation,  it  is 
supposed,  of  the  customs  prevailing  in  the  East, 
with  which  the  crusades  had  made  the  people 
of  the  western  countries  funiliar.  The  tapes- 
try suspended  in  front  of  the  walls  served  not 
merely  as  a  protection  from  the  cold  and  damp- 
ness of  the  stone,  but  it  commemorated,  in  the 
designs  skilfully  executed  by  the  ladies  of  the 
&muy,  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and 
was  a  grateful  memorial  to  be  transmitted  to 
successive  generations.  In  France  the  work- 
men employed  in  the  manufacture  were  origi- 
nally called  saraeiTu  and  laraeinoU,  indicating 
the  origin  of  the  art  as  derived  from  the  Sara- 
cens. The  finest  work  in  the  14th  and  16th 
centuries  was  produced  by  the  Flemings,  and 
about  this  period  the  principal  manufactories 
in  the  west  of  Europe  were  at  Bruges,  Ant- 
werp, Arras  (whence  the  name  arras,  generally 
applied  to  tapestry  in  England  in  the  middle 
ages),  Brussels,  Lille,  Tonrnay,  and  Valen- 
ciennes. Florence  and  Venice  at  that  time 
produced  tapestry  more  rich  and  costly  than 
that  made  in  the  French  cities ;  but  in  the  16th 
eentory  the  more  ornamental  work  with  threads 


oS  gold  and  stiver  was  introduced  in  the  cele- 
brated mannfiMSture  of  Fontaineblean.    The 
manufacture  of  CSobelin  tapestry  established  by 
Louis  XIV.  is  still  carried  on  in  the  greatest 
perfection.    (See  GoBELnrs.)— The  working  of 
tapestry  was  practised  with  much  skill  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqneror, 
Mention  is  made  of  silken  curtains  embroidered 
in  gold,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  pieces  of 
ancient  tapestry  is  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  work- 
ed with  wool  upon  linen  by  Queen  Matilda  and 
her  maidens,  commemorating  in  its  dea^s  the 
conquest  of  England.    This  piece  of  work  was 
214  feet  long  and  20  inches  wide,  in  72  divisions, 
each  with  a  Latin  superscription.    In  former 
times  it  was  exhibited  onoe  a  year  for  a  short 
period  in  church,  and  then  lo(^ed  up.    Napo- 
leon caused  it  to  be  exhibited  in  several  of  the 
French  cities  in  1808,  and  then  transferred  it 
to  the  municipality  of  Bayeux.    (See  Biysux 
Tapsstbt.)    Works  of  this  character  gradually 
became  more  common,  and  about  the  end  (n 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  art  of  weaving 
tapestry  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England.    In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  mana- 
factnre  was  establish^  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  patronage  of  Sings 
James  and  Charles.     For  the  earlier  desgns 
old  patterns  were  employed,  but  afterward 
original  historical  and  grotesque  scenes  wen 
furnished  in  great  perfection  by  Francis  CleTD. 
The  tapestry  hangings  were  arranged  in  the 
houses  upon  hoo^  so  as  to  hang  a  Uttle  out 
from  the  wall,  thus  admitting  the  concealment 
of  a  person  behind  them.     Upon  special  occa- 
sions tapestry  hangings  were  forwarded  from 
one  place  to  another,  for  temporary  display.— 
The  method  of  weaving  tapestry  in  what  is  call- 
ed the  hautt-Utte  or  high  warp,  as  practised  in 
France,  has  been  described  in  the  article  Gobb- 
Lnrs.   This  method  is  distinguished  by  the  warp 
threads  being  arranged  vertically  in  a  frame, 
and  by  the  weaver  standing  behind  them  while 
he  conducts  the  work.    By  the  other  method, 
known  as  the  hatae-liue,  the  warp  threads  are 
arranged  horizontally,  with  the  painting  to  be 
copied  under  them.     The  weaver,  sitting  in 
front  of  the  frame,  observes  the  pattern  thioop^ 
the  threads,  which  he  occasionally  parts  with 
his  fingers,  and  then  depressing  the  treadles,  he 
introduces  the  colored  thread  or  worsted  by 
means  of  a  shuttle  called  aJUiU,  and  drives  the 
weft  thus  introduced  close  up  with  the  tee& 
of  a  sort  of  comb.    As  the  face  of  the  work  is 
on  the  under  side  and  cannot  be  seen  until  the 
whole  is  finished,  the  other  or  hauU-lim  is 
generally  preferred.     By  either  method  the 
work  is  very  slowly  conducted.     Tapestry  is 
now  woven  in  pieces  of  any  dedred  breadth; 
bnt  formerly  the  frames  were  so  narrow  that 
it  was  necessary  to  unite  difiisrent  breadths  to- 
other, and  this  was  done  so  skUftally  that  no 
miperfection  was  perceived  in  the  design. 

TAPEWORM.     See  Entozoa,   vol.  viL  p. 
228. 

TAPIOCA.   SeeOABSAVA. 
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TAPIB  (tapinu,  Oov.),  a  genua  of  pachyderm 
manitnalB,  ohaiaoterized  by  a  nose  prolonged 
into  a  short,  moyable  proboacia;  akin  very 
thiok  and  ooTered  with  cloae  ahort  hair,  the 
neck  famished  with  a  kind  of  stiff  mane ;  tail 
-very  short;  ears  small,  erect,  and  pig-like;  4 
toes  on  the  fore  and  S  on  the  hind  feet,  sepa- 
rate and  ending  in  nail-like  hoofs ;  sknU  pyram- 
idal as  in  the  hog,  with  the  nasal  bones  mnoh 
krcbed  for  the  mnacles  of  the  proboscis ;  teeth, 
6  incisors  and  2  small  canines  in  each  jaw,  and 
molars  14  above  and  12  below.  The  tapirs 
have  nothing  of  the  mijestio  appearance  and 
sagacity  of  vie  elephant,  and  the  proboscia  can 
hwdly  be  called  a  prehensile  organ ;  they  look 
more  like  hogs,  bnt  the  legs  are  longer ;  they 
inhabit  the  moist  tropical  forests  of  South 
America  and  of  the  Malayan  peninsola  and 
srohipelago,  nsaaUy  deeping  by  day  in  retired 
places,  and  feeding  at  night  on  froits,  grasses, 
and  other  vegetable  aubatances,  though  they 
are  as  onmivorons  and  glnttonoaa  as  &e  hog ; 
like  tlieir  congeners,  they  are  fond  of  rolling 
in  the  mnd  and  water,  and  are  excellent  awim- 
mera ;  they  are  naturally  of  gentle  diapoaition 
and  eaaily  tamed ;  when  pursued  they  take  to 
the  water  if  poasible,  where  they  easily  defend 
themselTea  with  the  teeth;  on  land  they  do 
not  go  by  open  paths,  bnt  break  through  the 
titiek  nndergrowtn  of  the  woods  by  their  pow- 
crfbl  and  wedge-like  head,  in  this  way  escaping 
the  larger  camivora;  they  hare  an  acute  sense 
of  hearing  and  of  eight,  and  are  strong  and 
teoacioas  of  life ;  their  flesh  is  eaten  both  in 
Sooth  America  and  Asia.  The  beat  known 
species  is  the  American  tapir  (7*.  Amerieaniu, 
Our.),  about  6  feet  long  and  8^  high,  of  a  uni- 
form  brown  color,  tinged  with  gray  on  the 
head  and  chest.  It  ia  found  over  almoat  the 
irhole  extent  of  South  America  east  of  the 
Andes,  and  its  herds  sometimes  do  great  mis- 
chief by  trampling  down  cultivated  fields;  it 
has  only  one  young  at  a  birth,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, llie  T.  vUlogut  (Wagl.),  found  upon  the 
high  Andes,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  hav- 
ing much  longer  hair;  it  is' out  little  known, 
»xA  may  be  a  mere  variety  caused  by  a  colder 
climate  and  less  succulent  food ;  it  was  called 
71  piiuhaque  by  Ronlin,  who  first  described  it 
The  Asiatic  tapir  (7*.  Malay anut,  Horsf.)  is  7 
or  8  feet  long,  with  the  hind  parts  of  the  body 
vhite,  and  die  anterior  and  the  legs  black ; 
the  trunk  is  7  or  8  inches  long,  the  eyes  very 
aotaD,  and  the  rounded  ears  bordered  witli 
white ;  though  the  largest,  it  is  the  gentlest  of 
tbe  genns.  Fossil  species  are  foimd  in  the  ter- 
tiaty  formations  of  centred  Europe ;  the  tapir 
ftppeara  to  be  connected  with  the  swine  by  the 
extinct  palaotherivm. 

TAPPAN,  Da^vid,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  April  SI, 
1758,  died  Aug.  21,  1808.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1771,  and,  after  study- 
ing theidogy  more  than  two  years,  commenced 
preaching,  and  in  April,  1774,  became  pastor 
of  a  choivh  in  Newbury,  Mass.    In  1792  he 


was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard 
college,  and  held  that  position  till  hia  death. 
He  published  during  Ms  life  about  80  occasional 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  in  1807  two  post- 
humous 8vo.  volumes  appeared,  the  one  con- 
taining a  selection  from  his  sermons,  the  other 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Jewish  antiquities. 

TAPPAN,  Henby  Philip,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  an 
American  clergyman,  born  at  Rhinebeck,  N. 
Y.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1826,  and, 
after  studying  two  years  at  the  Auburn  theolo- 
gical seminary,  was  for  a  year  assistant  pas- 
tor of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  Sche- 
nectady. In  1828  be  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  church  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  in 
1881  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  and  visit- 
ed the  West  Indies;  and  on  his  return  in  1882 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual philosophy  in  the  university  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1 838  the  faculty  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  troubles  in  the  institution,  and  for 
some  years  subsequently  he  conducted  a  private 
seminary,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  tbe  prepa- 
ration of  works  on  philosophy  and  education. 
In  1861,  and  again  in  1863,  he  visited  Europe. 
In  1862  he  was  recalled  to  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  New  York  university,  but  before  en- 
tering upon  its  duties  was  elected  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Michigan,  which  post  he  ac- 
cepted and  still  holds.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
corresponding  member  of  the  imperial  institute 
of  France,  and  the  same  year  president  of  the 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
education.  His  principal  works  are :  "  Review 
of  Edwards's  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1889);  "The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Will  determined  by  an  Appeal  to 
Oonscionsness"  (1840) ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Will  applied  to  Moral  Agency  and  Responsi- 
bility" (1841);  "Elements  of  Logic,  together 
with  an  introductory  Review  of  Philosophy  in 
general,  and  a  preliminary  View  of  the  Rea- 
son" (12mo.,  1844;  revised  and  enlarged  ed., 
1866);  "Treatise  on  University  Education" 
(1861);  "A  Step  from  the  New  World  to  the 
Old"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1862);  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  addressee  and  orations. 

TAB,  a  thick,  black,  viscid  material,  a  pro- 
duct of  the  destructive  distillation  of  car- 
bonaceous substances,  as  wood,  peat,  bitumi- 
nous coals,  and  shales.  It  is  a  commercial 
article,  largely  produced,  and  applied  to  a  va- 
riety of  uses.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  Dr.  Clarke,  who  describes  the 
method  of  manufacturing  it  in  the  forests  of 
Bothnia,  states  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
difference  between  the  processes  there  prac- 
tised and  those  of  ancient  Greece.  Along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  the  inhabi- 
tants are  very  generally  engaged  in  this  occu- 
pation. They  make  use  of  the  roots  of  the  fir 
trees,  with  logs  and  billets  of  the  same,  which 
they  arrange  in  a  atack  of  conical  shape,  fitted  to 
a  cavity  in  the  ground,  generally  made  in  the 
mde  of  a  bank.    In  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  is 
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.placed  a  cast  iron  pan  from  vhich  a  spent  leads 
out  through  the  bank.  The  heap  is  oovered 
over  with  torf,  and  is  then  fired,  as  in  making 
charcoal.  Tar  collects  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
process  of  charring,  and  mns  off  throngh  the 
q>ont  into  barrels  placed  to  reoeive  it.  Tar  is  a 
prodnct  where  charcoal  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  process,  bnt  is  seldom  obtained  in  quanti- 
ties snffioient  to  render  it  an  object  to  collect  it, 
except  in  charring  the  resinons  woods  of  the 
pine  &mil7.  In  Sweden,  where  the  business  is 
also  an  important  one,  some  pecnliar  methods 
are  adopted  to  increase  the  yield  of  tar  in  wood. 
Trees  of  no  valae  for  the  saw  mill  are  partially 
peeled  of  their  bark  a  fathom  or  two  up  from 
the  ground,  not  enough  to  kill  them,  but  only 
to  check  their  growti^.  After  5  or  6  years, 
when  cnt  down,  the  wood  is  found  to  be  much 
richer  in  resinous  matters  which  produce  tar. 
It  is  noticed  that  the  condition  of  the  weather 
during  the  process  of  charring  may  make  a  dif- 
ference of  16  or  20  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  tar. 
In  the  United  States  tar  is  produced  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  pitch  pine  and . 
the  piniu  autlralit  are  found.  Along  the  coast 
of  the  southern  states,  especially  of  North  Oaro- 
lina,yirginia,  and  Georgia,  the  business  has  been 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  connection  with 
the  mano&cture  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  pitch. 
Old  trees,  which  have  ceased  to  produce  tur- 
pentine, and  dead  wood  which  is  rich  in  resin- 
ous matter,  are  selected  for  the  coal  pits.  The 
process  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  al- 
ready described.  The  prodnct  is  not  only  suf- 
oient  for  home  consumption,  but  large  quanti- 
ties are  annually  exported.  The  exports  of  tar 
and  pitch  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1860, 
were  60,623  barrels,  valued  at  $151,404.— In 
the  preparation  of  pyroligneons  acid,  tar  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation, 
settling  in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  in  which 
the  liquids  are  collected.  The  variety  known 
as  coal  tar  is  obtained  iu  the  same  .way,  when 
bituminous  matters  are  distilled  for  the  produc- 
tion of  illuminating  gas  or  coal  oils.  (See  Gas, 
andPETROLBUM.)  Both  wood  and  coal  tars  are 
complex  mixtures  of  a  variety  of  liquids  hold- 
ing solid  matters  in  solution  or  suspension; 
thns,  wood  tar  contains  the  hydrocarbons  in- 
cluded in  the  term  enpion,  and  toluole,  xylole, 
cymole,  naphthaline,  &o.,  beside  a  number  of 
oxidized  compounds,  including  creosote,  pica- 
mar,  kapnomor,  &o.  Rosin  and  paraffine  are 
found  among  its  solid  contents.  When  its  vol- 
atile products  have  been  driven  off  by  distilla- 
tion or  boiling,  the  black  carbonaceous  residue 
is  known  as  pitch.  The  composition  of  coal 
tar  is  not  materially  different;  though,  as  some- 
times the  term  is  incorrectly  applied  to  coal 
oils,  it  is  then  described  as  contuning  all  the 
great  variety  of  products  derived  from  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  bituminous  coal  as  ob- 
tained from  the  gas  works.  Ooal  tar,  the  com- 
monly esteemed  refuse  product  of  these  works, 
may  be  considered  in  general  as  consisting  of 
from  8  to  16  per  cent,  of  light  oils,  from  60  to 


67  per'  cent,  of  heavy  oila,  and  from  18  to'  85 
per  cent,  of  pitch ;  the  best  coals,  as  the  cann«l 
and  Boghead,  produce  tar  more  rich  in  light 
oils,  and  yield  least  pitch. — ^Wood  tar  is  thick 
and  hard  in  cold  weather,  and  softens  when 
warm  so  as  to  flow  like  thick  molasses.    Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  1.04.    It  is  applied  to 
various  useful  purposes.    It  is  boiled  down  to 
produce  pitch,  is  used  to  coat  the  bottoms  of 
vessels  to  render  them  water-tight,  and  to  oovef 
rigging  of  ships  to  preserve  it  from  the  actioa 
of  the  weather,  and  is  a  useful  lubricant  for  the 
^onmals  of  wheels.    In  medidne  it  is  used 
internally  in  chronic  catarrhs,  and  in  some  ca- 
taneous  diseases,  as  ichthyosis.    The  inhala- 
tion of  its  vapor  is  recommended  in  cases  of 
bronchial  disease,  the  air  of  a  room  bdng  im- 
pregnated witli  it  by  moderately  heating  the 
tar  placed  in  a  cup  over  a  lamp.    It  has  beoi 
found  beneficial  aa  an  external  application  to 
ulcers  and  various  diseases  of  the  skin.    It  ii 
administered  in  pills  mixed  with  flour,  or  in  in 
electuary  of  tar  and  sugar.  It  yields  a  portion  of 
its  properties  to  water  with  which  it  is  stirred, 
and  this  preparation,  known  as  tar  water,  ii 
administered  as  a  stimulant  and  dinretie,  and 
is  applied  as  a  wash  in  chronic  cutaneous  affso- 
tions. — Ooal  tar  possesses  an  exceedingly  repot 
give  odor,  and  was  long  considered  of  no  valne; 
bnt  it  has  recentiy  been  found  that  the  heary 
oila  obtained  by  its  distillation  may  be  made  to 
furnish  a  variety  of  singular  products  possess- 
ing rare  properties,  and  affording  rich  oolors 
applicable  to  dyeing  (see  M^nvx),  and  also 
flavors  of  various  essencea  and  agreeable  per- 
fumes.   (Sea  Oabbolio  Aoid,  Ebsemtux  Oiu, 
and  Pksfume.)    Coal  tar  is  now  in  common 
use  as  a  coating  for  iron  work  exposed  to  tbe 
weather,  and  is  used  with  asphaltum  and  other 
anbatances  to  form  a  tight  covering  for  roofa 
and  the  walls  of  vaults,  &o.    Its  use  in  prepar- 
ing a  fuel  with  the  dost  of  mineral  ecu  ii 
noticed  in  Fubl,  vol.  viL  p.  782. 

TAR,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  rises 
in  Person  co.,  and  flows  S.  £.,  passing  Tarbor- 
ough,  Greenville,  and  Washington,  and  finil- 
ly  discharges  its  waters  into  Pamlico  sound  by 
an  estuary  called  Pamlico  river.  Its  length  is 
140  m.,  or  inoloding  Pamlico  river  180  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Tar- 
borough,  86  m.  fW>m  the  sound. 

TARANTO,  or  Takbhto  (ano.  Tarentum),  a 
town  of  8.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Terra 
d'Otranto,  situated  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 

Silf  of  the  same  name,  44  m.  W.  8.  W.  from 
rindisi;  pop.  about  18,000.  It  stands  upon 
an  island  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two 
■tone  bridges,  is  defended  by  a  citadd,  and  oon- 
taina  many  good  honses  and  fine  pnblic  edi- 
fices. The  manufactures  include  linen  and  cot- 
ton goods,  and  gloves  made  from  the  fibres  of 
the  pinna  marina,  procured  in  the  gulf.  The 
purple  dye  of  Taranto,  so  long  celebrated,  still 
eigoys  some  fame.  The  inner  port  is  ao  choked 
up  as  to  be  inaccessible,  while  the  outer  one 
ia  much   exposed. — ^Tarentnm  was  oolonized 
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hj  a  body  of  exilea  from  Sparta  in  708  B.  0. ; 
rat  of  its  early  history  little  is  known,  thoagh 
it  seems  to  have  become  important  in  con- 
aeqaence  of  the  fertility  of  the  rarroonding 
country  and  the  seonrity  of  the  harbor,  which 
was  then  the  beat  on  the  coast.     It  sabse- 
qaently  became  a  large  and  powerfnl  city, 
and  had  14  other  towns  subject  to  it.     It 
earned  on  long  contests  with  the  neighboring 
natiTe  tribes,  t£e  Mes8iq>ians  and  Pencetiana ; 
and  in  473  B.  0.  its  army  suffered  a  disastroas 
defeat  from  the  former,  in  which  so  many  of 
its  nobles  were  lulled  tixat,  its  government,  pre- 
lioiuly  an  aristocracy,  was  thereafter  demo- 
cnUio.    It  afterward  became  predominant  in 
the  league  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  against 
DitHiyaias  of  Syraoose    and    the    Lncanians. 
Daring  the  Samnite  wars  it  came  into  collision 
with  Borne,  which  declared  war  against  it  in 
S81.    The  Tarentines,  as  they  had  freqnmtly 
done  in  former  wars,  looked  to  Greece  for  aid, 
and  called  in  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus  (see 
Ptbbhub),  after  whose  defeat  and  withdrawal 
from  Italy  assistance  was  sought  from  Carthage 
by  one  party,  while  another  favored  submis- 
sioB  to  Borne.    The  latter  prevailed,  and  the 
city  surrendered  to  the  consiil  Papirins  in  278, 
while  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  approaching  to 
its  relief  and  thereafter  continued  subject  to 
Borne.    Daring  the  second  Punic  war  the  oiti- 
zens  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal,- 
who  held  it  for  more  than  two  years,  with  the 
flsoeption  of  the  citadel,  the  Soman  garrison 
of  which  he  was  unable  to  subdue.    In  209 
Fabins  Maximns  retook  the  city  and  gave  it  up 
to  i^mider,  after  putting  the  Carthaginian  gax- 
risMi  to  the  sword.  It  continued  to  be  the  <£ief 
toim  of  8.  Italy,  though  greatly  decayed,  under 
tke  empire,  and  during  the  middle  ages  shared 
tlie  fiite  of  the  other  cities  of  Magna  Grscia. 
The  present  town  occupies  only  the  site  of  the 
amnent  citadel,  which  was  or^nally  a  prom- 
ontory, but  was  made  an  island  by  Ferdinand 
L  ot  Nicies,  by  cutting  through  the  low  isth- 
nns  to  strengthen  its  defences. 
TARANTO,  DuxB  of.    See  Maodokau). 
TABAirrULA,  or  Tabsbtula,  a  terrestrial 
lomting  or  wolf  spider  of  8.  Europe,  belonging 
to  the  genus  lyeo$a,  the  L.  tarentula.  (Latr.). 
It  is  the  largest  of  European  spiders,  measuring 
li  to  S  inches  in  the  length  of  the  body ;  the 
color  is  ashy  brown  above,  marked  with  gray 
on  the  thorax,  and  with  triangular  spots  and 
enrved  streaks  of  blade  bordered  with  white 
oo  the  abdomen ;  below  saffron-colored,  with 
a  transverse  blaek  band.    It  received  its  popn- 
Itr  name  from  being  common  in  the  vioimty 
of  Taroato  in  S.  Italy ;  it  makes  no  web,  wan- 
daring  for  prey,  which  it  runs  down  with  great 
sviftneas,  and  hiding  in  holes  in  the  ground 
aad  erevicea  lined  with  ite  silk ;  there  is  one 
spiracle  on  each  aide,  one  pulmonary  sac,  and 
8  eyes ;  it  is  very  active  and  fierce,  and  the  fe- 
Bules  defend  their  em  and  young  with  self- 
SKrifSdng  bravery.    Its  bite  was  once  consid- 
and  hi^y  poisonous,  producing  the  nerrons 
TOL.  XT.— 19, 


f^rile  conation  called  tarantism,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  curable  only  by  dancing  to  live- 
ly music  until  the  person  fell  exhausted ;  the 
extraordinary  accounts  of  travellers  in  relation 
to  the  bite  of  this  spider  are  mere  fables,  thouc^ 
in  patients  thus  bitten  it  is  well  to  combat  the 
terrors  of  the  imagination  by  the  musical  reme- 
dy which  the  poplar  beJief  regards  as  effectual. 
— ^The  L.  CaroUnmtu  (Bosc)  is  called  taran- 
tula in  the  sonthern  states ;  it  attains  a  length 
of  2  inches,  with  an  extent  of  legs  of  4 ;  it  is 
mouse-colored  above,  widi  white  sides  and 
whitish  dots  and  lines  on  the  abdomen ;  below 
blackish  ;  legs  whitish  tipped  with  black.  It 
makes  deep  excavations  in  the  ground,  which 
it  lines  with  silk ;  the  females  carry  their  young 
on  the  back,  giving  them  a  hideous  appearance, 
as  if  covered  with  warts ;  the  young  run  off  in 
all  directions  if  the  mother  be  disturbed.  Its 
poison  is  active,  and  might  cause  troublesome 
symptoms  in  man  if  the  fangs  could  be  opened 
aH  an  angle  proper  to  pierce  his  skin. 

TABASCOK,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  BoacheB-du-Bh6ne,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bh6ne,  10  m.  N.  from  Aries,  and  60  m. 
N.N.W.  from  Marseilles;  pop.  in  1866,  19,092. 
It  is  connected  with  Beaucaire,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  by  two  bridges,  one  of  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  snspennon  bridges  in  France. 
Among  the  public  buildings  is  an  old  castle  of 
the  counts  of  Provence,  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  river,  which  commands  the  town,  built  in 
the  16th  century,  and  now  used  as  a  prison. 
The  church  of  St.  Martha  is  a  fine  Gothic  edi- 
fice commenced  in  the  15th  century,  with  a 
richly  sculptured  entrance  and  a  crypt  which 
contains  several  remarkable  tombs  and  a  mar- 
ble statue  of  St.  Martha,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  introduced  Christianity  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured.  The  railroad  between  Avignon 
and  Marseilles  passes  through  the  town,  and 
there  is  a  branch  from  Tarascon  to  Kimes. 
TABBIGBADES.  See  Sloth.  ■ 
TABE  (vieiatati/ca,  linn.),  one  of  the  legumi- 
noKB,  and  when  used  as  a  green  crop  of  great 
agricultural  importance  in  certain  districts  of 
Europe.  Its  root  is  annual,  its  stem  climbing, 
about  8  feet  high ;  the  leaflets  of  its  pinnate 
leaves  are  oblong,  and  terminate  abraptiy  in  a 
small  point ;  stipides  small  and  toothed ;  flow- 
ers usually  in  pairs,  sessile,  red  or  purplish; 
pods  more  or  leas  downy.  There  are  several 
varieties,  but  the  best  are  known  as  the  winter 
tare,  standing  the  severest  weather  unharmed, 
and  tiie  sommer  tare,  which  being  tenderer 
must  be  sown  in  sprmg.  The  tare  requires  a 
clean  rich  soil,  bnt  wm  grow  well  in  dayey 
land.  It  does  not  seem  suited  to  the  climate 
of  the  United  States,  though  occurring  occa- 
sionally by  the  roadside  as  an  adventitious 
weed.  The  seeds  are  found  to  be  nutritive,  and 
can  be  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  peas. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  tare  or  vetch 
found  in  the  United  States,  having  ornamental 
blue  or  purplish  fiowera.    (See  LraxiL.) 
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TARE  am  TRET,  aUowanoes  made  by  the 
seller  of  package  goods  which  are  sold  by  weight 
to  tiie  bnyer,  for  the  real  or  supposed  weight 
of  boxes,  casks,  bags,  &c.,  and  for  the  dost  or 
refuse  matter  contained  in  some  classes  of  goods. 
Tare  is  distinguished  as  real  tare,  or  the  exact 
weight  of  the  box,  cask,  &c. ;  customary  tare, 
or  a  fixed  allowance  for  this  weight,  sometimes 
regulated  by  ordinance  and  sometimes  by  cus- 
tom ;  and  average  tare,  whioh  is  deduced  fh>m 
weighing  a  few  packages,  and  taking  their  av- 
erage as  the  allowance  for  the  whole.  In 
goods  which  can  be  unpacked  without  injury, 
the  practice  is  to  allow  the  real  tare.  The  al- 
lowance of  tret  is  a  fixed  one,  being  4  lbs.  for 
every  104  lbs.  in  goods  whioh  are  liable  to  loss 
fW>m  dust,  reftise,  &o. 

TARENTUM.  See  Tabahto. 
'  TARGUMS  (Chal.  targem,  to  explun),  the 
designation  of  the  various  Ohaldee  versions  or 
paraphrases  of  Hebrew  scriptural  books,  gen- 
erally included  in  the  larger  rabbinical,  as  well 
as  in  polyglot  editions  of  the  Bible.  The  prin- 
cipal Targam  is  that  generally,  though  accord- 
ing to  most  recent  critics  erroneously,  attrib- 
uted to  Onkelos.    (See  Oealdbs  Lanouaok.) 

TARIFA,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Aji- 
dalnsia,  situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  kingdom,  in  lat  86°  8'  N.,  long.  6°  86' 
W.,  53  m.  N.  W.  from  Cadiz,  and  86  m.  S.  E. 
fk-om  Gape  Trafalgar;  pop.  about  18,000.  It 
is  fortified,  but  the  walls  and  towers  are  old, 
and  the  chief  defence  of  the  place  consists  of  a 
fortress  upon  a  rocky  island  close  to  the  shore. 
A  Mooriui  castle  stands  within  the  walls,  and 
ts  now  used  as  a  prison.  There  are  a  few  man- 
afactnres. — ^Tarifa  was  named  in  honor  of  Tarif 
ibn  Malik,  a  Berber  chief  who  first  landed  here 
from  Africa  to  reconnoitre  the  country;  and 
it  afterward  became  a  fW>ntier  town  of  great 
importance.  Here  daring  the  Moorish  domi- 
nation all  vessels  passing  through  the  straito 
were  stopped  and  compelled  to  pay  duties  at 
fixed  rates ;  whence  the  word  tariff  in  £ng- 
Bsh  and  other  langoages.  In  1292  Sanoho  el 
Bravo  captured  it,  and  Alonso  Perez  de  Guz- 
man held  it  against  the  Moors  in  1294.  In 
1840  the  Moors  besieged  it  again,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal, 
and  forced  to  retire.  In  1811  it  was  garrisoned 
by  1,200  British  troops  and  600  Spaniards,  and 
in  December  was  besieged  by  10,000  French 
troops,  who  were  finally  forced  to  retire  with 
heavy  loss  after  breaching  the  wall.  The 
French  captured  the  place  in  1828  after  a  tri- 
fling resistance. 

TARLETON,  Bakkastbb,  an  officer  of  the 
English  army  during  the  American  revolation, 
bom  in  Liverpool,  Aug.  21,  1764,  died  in  Jan. 
1888.  He  began  the  study  of  the  law,  but  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  America  entered 
-the  army,  came  to  this  country  with  Oom- 
waUis  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
reodved  permisnon  to  raise  a  body  of  troops 
called  the  British  legion.    This  was  one  of  the 


most  efficient  corps  the  British  had  in  the  BauOi 
during  the  war,  and  Tarleton,  by  his  activity, 
his  daring,  and  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  British 
arms  in  that  quarter.  His  repntetion  was 
much  stained  by  the  massacre  of  Col.  Buford's 
regiment,  stationed  on  the  Waxhaw  creek,  on 
May  29,  1780,  and  "Tarleton's  quarter"  be- 
came proverbial  as  a  synonyme  for  cruelty.  In 
the  following  year,  at  the  head  of  1,100  men, 
be  attacked  an  inferior  American  force  near 
the  Oowpens  under  Gen.  Morgan,  and  was 
badly  defeated.  (See  Oowpens.)  He  was  with 
Cornwallis  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Torktown.  After 
his  return  to  England  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  was  so  popular  that  in 
1790  he  was  sent  to  parliament  fi«e  of  expense 
from  his  native  town,  which  he  represented  in 
8  subsequent  parliaments.  In  t^e  house  of 
commons  he  voted  generally  witji  the  oppori- 
tion,  supported  liberal  measures,  and  advocated 
the  putting  the  officers  of  the  navy  on  an  eqoal 
footing  with  those  of  the  army.  In  1798  he 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  ue  duke  of  An- 
caster,  and  in  1817  received  tiie  oommisrion  of 
a  nuyor-general,  though  he  never  reentered 
into  active  service.  He  was  created  a  baro- 
net, Nov.  6, 1818,  and  was  also  made  a  E.G.B. 
He  published  a  "  History  of  the  Campaigns  of 
1780  and  1781  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
North  America"  (4to.,  London,  1787). 

TARN,  a  S.  department  of  France,  in  the 
old  province  of  Langnedoo,  bounded  N.  and 
N.  E.  by  Aveyron,  8.  E.  by  Hdranlt,  S.  by 
Aude,  8.  W.  by  Haute-Garonne,  and  N.  W.  by 
Tam-et-Garonne ;  area,  2,186  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1863,  868,688.  The  8.  £.  part  is  mountainous, 
and  the  rest  of  the  deputment  is  traversed 
by  hills,  between  which  tnere  are  several  pl^^ 
of  considerable  extent.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Tarn,  a  tributary  of  the  Gktronne,  whidi 
receives  the  Aveyron,  Tesoon,  and  Agont;  a 
little  way  above  Alby,  the  capital,  there  is  a 
series  of  fidls  called  Saut-du-Tam.  Coal,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  gypsum,  and  porcelun  and  pot- 
ters' daj  are  found.  The  vine  is  carefully  cul- 
tivated, but  the  wines  prodnoed  are  of  iiiJIsrior 
quidity.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  rilk  goods,  and 
iron  are  manufactured.    0^>ital,  AlbL 

TARN-ET-GARONNE,  a  8.  department  of 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Gnienne,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Lot,  £.  and  8.  E.  by  Aveyron  sad 
Tarn,  8.  by  Hante-Garonne,  and  8.  W.  and  W. 
by  G«rs  and  Lot-et-Garonne ;  area,  1,406  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1863,  282,661.  The  whole  depart- 
ment iMlongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ckronne,  and 
the  sur&oe  is  generally  flat,  having  a  eradosd 
slope  to  the  W.  The  Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Avey- 
ron are  all  navigable  in  this  department.  Iron, 
coal,  and  nutrble  are  found.  A  large  proper- 
tion  of  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  Aboot 
lV  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  vineyards, 
and  about  an  equal  extent  by  forests.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  molas  fbr 
the  Spanish  market.    Woollen,  Bnen,  and  silk 
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goods,  cutlery^  iron,  and  beet  root  Bngar  are 
nuuia&ctDred.  The  department  is  intersected 
'  by  mtaj  roads,  and  the  railway  betveen  Bor- 
deanx  and  Gette  passes  throngh  the  capital, 
Uontanhan. 

TABKOW,  F^inrT,  a  German  aathoress, 
bwn  in  GOstrow,  Mecklenborg-Sohwerin,  Deo. 
17, 1783.  In  early  life  she  was  a  governess  in 
a  noble  family  at  ROgen,  and  after  residing 
gDceeasively  in  Mecklenburg,  St.  Fetersbni^, 
and  Dresden,  established  herself  in  1828  in 
Weissenfela  near  Meraebnrg,  Prussian  Saxony, 
which  has  since  been  her  home.  Her  first  work, 
a  romance  entitled  Natalie,  appeared  in  1804, 
and  since  that  time  she  has  been  an  indnstriona 
writer  of  imaginatiTe  literature.  A  selection 
from  her  works  was  published  in  1880  in  16 
vols.,  followed  in  1840-'42  by  4  vols,  of  her 
collected  tales.  An  anonymous  romance  en- 
titled "Two  Tears  in  St  Petersburg"  (1888). 
and  containing  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
Boasia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I.,  is  attributed  to  her. 

TASFEiA,  a  Roman  maiden,  the  daughter 
of  Spurina  Tarpeius,  who  was  govamor  of  the 
dtadu  on  the  GapitoUne  hill  when  the  Sabinea 
isTested  Rome.  Tarpeia  saw  and  admired  the 
bracelets  of  the  Sabinea,  and  oflfered  to  betray 
the  citadd  to  them  for  "  what  they  wore  on 
their  left  arms."  She  opened  the  gate  at  night, 
tod  as  they  passed  in  they  threw  upon  ner 
their  shields,  which  were  worn  on  the  left  arm, 
and  crashed  her.  She  was  buried  on  that  part 
of  the  hill  thence  called  the  Tarpeian  rook. 

TABQIIIN'.  I.  LuoiDS  Tabohihiub  Fbisocb 
(TBI  Eldib),  6th  king  of  Borne,  assassinated  in 
578  B.  0.  According  to  the  oommon  story,  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Corinthian,  and  was  bom  in 
Etnuia,  whence,  instigated  by  his  ambitions 
wife  Tanaqoil,  he  removed  to  Rome ;  but  it 
is  now  bebeved  that  he  belonged  to  a  Latin 
&mily.  He  acquired  the  confidence  of  King 
Aliens  Marcius,  became  guardian  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  upon  the  king's  death  seized  or  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  throne,  616  B.  0.  He  de- 
stroyed the  wealthy  Sabine  town  of  Apioln, 
and  sabdned  the  Latin  towns  of  Cameria,  Oms- 
tnmerinm,  Medollia,  Ameriola,  Ficnlea,  Gomi- 
eolmn,  and  Nomentum.  His  greatest  exploit 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  who  advanced 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  were  driven  back 
tad  at  length  completely  overthrown  upon  the 
Anio.  S<Mme  authors  state  also  that  the  nnited 
IS  cities  of  Etmria  were  overcome  by  Tarquin 
and  compelled  to  submit  to  his  authority.  In 
the  inteirals  of  war  he  built  the  vast  sewers 
whidi  drained  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and 
are  still  perfect ;  laid  out  the  Circus  Maximns, 
and  inatttnted  the  great  or  Roman  games ;  a»- 
rigned  the  rows  of  shops  in  the  formn  to  pri- 
Tate  citizens ;  and  began  to  surround  the  city 
with  a  stone  wall,  which  was  finished  by  his 
Meeeasor.  Under  Tarquin  100  new  members 
(Qte  patre$  minorum  gentium)  were  added  to 
the  senate,  and  the  number  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins waa  increased  fh>m  4  to  6.   His  death  was 


contrived  by  the  sons  of  Ancns  Marcius,  who 
were  fearful  lest  he  should  secure  the  sucoes- 
aion  to  his  son-in-law  Servins  Tullius.  II.  Lu- 
oros  TAEQUiHitrs  Supbbbus  (thb  Pboud),  the 
7th  and  last  king  of  Rome,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, died  in  496  B.  G.  In  684  he  formed 
a  conspiracy,  murdered  Servins  Tullius,  and 
usurped  the  throne  without  any  of  the  forms 
of  election  or  the  confirmation  of  the  senate. 
He  immediately  abolished  all  the  privileges 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  the  plebeians 
by  Servius,  decreed  the  .death  of  the  senators 
who  had  supported  them,  took  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  justice  into  his  own  hands,  and 
put  to  death  or  exiled  all  persons  who  were 
obnoxious  to  him,  whether  plebeians  or  pa- 
tricians. The  vacant  places  in  the  senate  were 
not  filled  up,  and  that  body  was  seldom  con- 
anlted.  But  though  a  tyrant,  he  raised  Rome 
to  great  power.  Under  him  the  Latin  league 
was  joined  by  the  Hemioians  and  by  two 
Yolscian  towns,  and  Rome  became  the  head 
of  the  confederacy.  With  the  spoils  from  the 
wealthy  city  of  Suessa  Pometia  he  began  the 
erection  of  the  capitol.  He  subdued  Gabii, 
a  Latin  city  which  refused  to  enter  into  tiie 
league,  and  in  610  besieged  Ardea.  While 
Tarquinius  Gollatinus  was  with  the  army  be- 
fore this  city,  hia  cousin  SextusTarqninius,  &e 
king's  son,  went  to  his  house  at  Gollatia,  and 
there  violated  his  wife  Lucretia.  Lncretia  sent 
to  the  camp  at  Ardea  and  summoned  thence 
her  father  and  her  husband.  With  them  came 
Lucius  Brutus.  To  these  8  she  told  what  had 
happened,  ei^oined  them  to  avenge  her,  and 
stt&Ded  herself  with  a  dagger.  Brutus  1^  the 
way  into  the  market  place,  whither  the  corpse 
was  carried,  summoned  the  people,  and  related 
the  occurrence.  Bo  great  was  the  hatred  Al- 
ready entertained  of  the  Tarquina  and  the  in- 
dignation now  excited,  that  a  decree  was  imme- 
diately paased  by  which  the  king  waa  deposed, 
and  his  family  banished  from  the  city.  Tarqoln 
hastened  to  Rome,  but  found  the  gates  dosed 
against  him.  ^  Brutus  repaired  to  Aj^ea,  where 
he  was  received  with  joy,  and  the  army  re- 
nounced its  allegiance  to  the  tyrant  The  de- 
posed king  took  reftage  atTarquinii,  and  thence 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  demand  his  pri- 
vate property.  While  in  Rome  these  ambasaa- 
dors  conspired  with  some  young  nobles  for  the 
restoration  of  Tarquin,  but  were  discovered, 
and  with  their  confederates — among  them  two 
Bona  of  Brutus — were  executed,  and  the  private 
property  of  the  king  was  given  up.to  plunder. 
Tarquin  now  formed  an  alliance  with  theEtma- 
oan  cities  of  Tarquinii  and  Veii,  and  endeavored 
to  recover  the  throne  by  force,  but  was  defeat- 
ed near  the  forest  of  Arsia.  He  next  obtained 
the  assistance  of  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium,  who 
marched  against  Rome  with  a  great  army.  (See 
PoBSKNA.)  Finally  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 
acy espoused  the  cause  of  Tarquin  against  Rome, 
and  the  contest  was  decided  by  the  Roman  vic- 
tory in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  fought  498 
B.  0.    Tarquin  retired  to  CumcB,  and  there  died. 
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TARRAGONA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Lerida 
and  Barcelona,  E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.  by 
Oastellon,  and  W.  by  Temel ;  area,  1,866  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1867,  820,693.  A  great  deal  of 
the  mirfaoe  is  monntainons,  the  province  being 
traversed  from  N.  to  8.  by  the  Frades  range, 
which  has  numerous  offsets  that  extend  to  the 
coast.  The  only  river  of  importance  is  the 
Ebro.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver, 
and  manganese.  The  valleys  are  generally  very 
fertile,  and  the  hiUs  are  covered  with  forests  of 
pine,  cork,  and  oak.  Bilk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
goods,  &c.,  are  extensively  manufactured. — 
Tarsaooxa.  (anc.  Tarraeo),  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Francoli,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  278  m.  E.  N.  E. 
from  Madrid;  pop.  18,014.  It  conaiats  of  two 
parts,  the  high  and  the  low,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  There  are  in  Tarragona  remains  of 
an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre,  and  other  works 
constructed  by  the  Romans.  The  town  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originallysettled  bythePhoe- 
nioians,  and  under  the  Romans  it  b«came  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  EUspania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  1,000,000  in- 
habitants. It  was  captured  by  the  Goths,  and 
in  616  was  the  seat  of  a  church  council.  The 
town  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  under  Tarif, 
and  remained  uninhabited  for  4  centuries.  In 
tite  early  part  of  the  12th  century  it  began  to 
be  rebailt,  but  did  not  regain  its  former  im- 
portance. It  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
the  war  of  succession,  but  they  abandoned  it 
when  they  got  possession  of  Gibraltar.  In 
1811  the  French  nnder  Suchet  took  it  by  storm. 

TARRANT,  aN.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  the  West  fork  of  Trinity  river ;  area,  about 
960  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  664;  in  1860,  6,020, 
indnding  850  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating 
in  part,  but  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  68,000  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  17,836  of  potatoes,  and  48,442 
lbs.  of  bntter.    Capital,  Birdsville. 

TARRYTOVN,  a  village  of  Westchester  oo., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  27 
m.  by  railroad  from  New  York ;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,600.  It  has  6  churches,  8  academies,  and  a 
female  seminary.  The  Hudson  is  here  very 
wide,  and  is  called  Tappan  Zee.  Migor  Andr6 
was  captured  in  this  neighborhood,  and  execu- 
ted at  Tappantown,  on  theW.  side  of  the  river. 

TARSGUSH,  the  name  of  an  ancient  com- 
mercial emporium,  or,  according  to  some  critics, 
more  than-  one,  as  the  context  of  some  of  the 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
would  indicate  that  it  was  W.  and  of  others  E. 
of  Palestine.  There  are  26  or  80  references  to 
it  in  the  Scriptures.  Tarsus  in  Oilicia,  the  island 
of  Thasos  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  Tartessns 
in  Spain,  Carthage,  some  seaport  of  the  British 
isles,  and  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon  have  all 
been  urged  as  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of 
the  scriptural  references.  The  following  facts 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  passages  in  which  it 
is  mentioned:  It  was  largely  engaged  in  com- 


merce, and  probably  in  ship  bnilding;  the 
ships  of  Tarnish  and  their  precious  freights 
are  often  mentioned  (Isa.  ii.  16;  xxiii.  1-14; 
Ix.  9 ;  Ixvi.  19,  &c.);  it  derived  its  name  appa- 
rently from  Tarshish,  the  grandson  of  Japheth, 
who,  it  is  supposed,  settled  some,of  the  Grecian 
isles  or  coasts,  and  it  is  several  times  spoken  of 
as  an  island  or  seaooast  (Gen.  x.  4^6;  Iz.  9; 
IxvL  19) ;  it  had  large  traffic  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  especially  in  gold  and  silver,  tm,  iron, 
and  lead  (1  Kings  z.  22;  Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
12) ;  it  is  usually  represented  aa  W.  of  Pales- 
tine and  of  Tyre,  and  its  ships  are  spoken  of  as 
broken  by  an  E.  wind  (Ps.  xlviii.  7).  Yet  we 
are  told  distinctly  in  2  Ohron.  ix.  21,  that  "  Sol- 
omon's ships  went  to  Tarshish  with  the  ser- 
vants of  Hiram ;  every  8  years  once  came  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver, 
ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks ;"  and  that  Je- 
hoshaphat  jomed  with  Ahaziah  in  building  ships 
at  Ezion-geber,  a  place  on  the  Elanitic  gulf  of 
the  Red  sea,  to  go  to  Tarshish  (2  Chron.  xx.  36), 
while  the  corresponding  passages  in  1  Kings  (ix. 
26-28,  X.  22,  xxii.  49)  stati?  that  Tarshish  vessek 
were  bnilt  at  Ezion-geber  and  sent  to  Ophir, 
whence  they  brought  "  gold  and  silver,"  Ac. 
This  apparent  discrepancy  has  been  expudned 
in  8  ways :  1,  that  the  name  "  ships  of  Tarshish" 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  ships  were 
built  at  Tarshish  or  intended  to  ply  between 
that  and  some  other  port,  but  designated  a  pe- 
culiar style  of  ships,  either  in  the  shape  of  the 
huU  or  rigging,  as  we  now  say  an  "  East  India- 
man,"  a  "Baltimore  clipper,"  &c.,  and  that 
hence  ships  intend^  for  a  long  coast  voyage 
(to  Ophir,  wherever  that  might  be)  were  called 
"  ships  of  Tarshish"  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  Phoenician  model ;  2,  that  the  ships  built 
at  Ezion-geber  (Solomon's  only  seaport)  were 
taken  through  the  canal  of  Sesostris  (then  open) 
into  the  Nile,  and  thence  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 8  view  which  is  urged  by  Dr.  N.  Davis  in 
his  work  on  Carthage ;  and  8,  that  there  were 
two  and  possibly  more  places  called  Tarshish, 
the  name  being  perhaps  a  generic  rather  than 
a  specific  one ;  that  while  one  of  these  may 
have  been  Tartessus  (which  has  on  its  side  most 
critical  authorities,  among  them  Bochart,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Gesenius,  and  Rawlinson)  or  Carthage, 
or  perhaps  one  of  the  Grecian  isles,  the  other 
was  in  the  East,  and  most  probably  Point  de 
Galle  in  Ceylon.  This  view  is  that  of  Sir  J. 
Emerson  Tennent  as  presented  in  his  "  Ceylon." 
TARSUS,  or  Taesous,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  pashalic  of  Adana,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cydnns,  about  10  m.  from 
the  Mediterranean ;  lat.  86°  66'  N.,  long.  34" 
69'  E. ;  pop.  about  8,000,  but  during  the  win- 
ter D)onths  it  is  much  greater.  It  stands  in  a 
fertile  plain,  and  the  houses  are  interspersed 
by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  are  mostly  low 
with  flat  roofs,  but  well  built  of  stone.  Tlie 
town  is  partly  enclosed  by  an  ancient  wall 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  caliph 
Haroun  al  Rashid ;  and  there  is  an  old  castle 
said  to  have  be«i  built  by  Btgazet.    Tamu  has 
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an  ancient  Ghriatiiin  chnreh,  several  moeqaeo, 
handsome  caravansaries,  and  pnblio  baths.  The 
land  in  the  vicinity  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
wheat,  barley,  and  cotton  are  exported,  to- 
gether with  copper  and  gall  nuts  broaght  from 
the  neighboring  mountauis.  Dniing  the  sum- 
mer months  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the 
inhabitants  migrate  in  large  numbers  to  the 
elevated  grounds  in  the  neighborhood. — Tarsus 
is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Sardanapalns.  It 
vras  the  chief  city  of  Cilioia,  was  taken  by  Al- 
exander, and  became  a  military  post  of  great 
importance  under  his  successors  in  the  East. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  much  favored  by  both 
Angustus  and  Hadrian,  and  rose  to  such  impor- 
tance as  to  rival  Athens,  Antioch,  and  Alexan- 
dria in  wealth,  learning,  and  science.  It  was 
adorned  with  many  magnificent  temples,  a  gym- 
nawinm,  and  a  theatre.  Tarsus  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  apostle  Paul,  as  well  as  of  several 
Greek  ^ilosophera,  poets,  and  grammarians. 

TARTA6T.IA,  Kioolo,  an  Italian  mathema- 
tician, bom  in  Brescia  about  1490,  died  in 
Venice  in  1557.  He  was  left  an  orphan  and 
very  poor  at  the  age  of  6  years,  but  became 
the  ablest  geometer  of  his  time.  He  taught 
mathematics  at  Verona  and  Viceuza,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  at  Brescia, 
and  in  16S4  was  called  to  the  same  post  in 
Venice.  He  discovered  the  method  of  solving 
the  cubic  equation  containing  the  1st  and  8d 
powers  of  tne  unknown  quantity,  and  in  re- 
peated contests  with  the  ablest  mathematicians 
of  his  time  defeated  them,  being  able  to  solve 
all  their  problems,  while  his  own  remained  un- 
solved. In  1689  and  1540  Cardan,  under  the 
promise  of  strict  secrecy,  obtained  from  him 
ilia  discovery,  and  afterward,  in  violation  of 
bis  promise,  published  it  in  his  Ars  Magna, 
This  led  to  a  violent  controversy  and  a  public 
mathematical  contest,  in  which  Cardan  being 
-worsted,  his  townsmen  raised  a  mob,  and  pre- 
vented a  continuance  of  it.  This  solution  is 
still  known  as  Cardan's  rule.  Tartaglia  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  gunnery,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English;  the  first  Italian  t^ans- 
Istion  of  Euclid ;  and  7  or  8  other  mathemati- 
csl  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Que*iti 
»i.  incmuioni  diverti  (Venice,  1660). 

TARTAR  (named  from  Tartanu,  the  infer- 
mal  regions,  according  to  Paracelsus,  on  account 
af  its  fiery  heat),  also  called  argol,  the  crude 
t»itsrtnte  of  potash,  precipitated  from  wines  as 
tli«y  ferment,  being  set  free  as  alcohol  is  pro- 
dnoed,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  When  purified 
it  is  known  as  cream  of  tartar.  Salt  of  tartar  is  a 
name  often  given  to  pure  carbonate  of  potash. 
Solnble  tartar  is  a  compound  of  boracic  acid, 
taxtario  acid,  and  potash,  used  in  medicine  as  a 
paigative. — Tartar  is  also  the  name  of  an  incms- 
tmtioa  which  collects  upon  the  teeth,  and  may 
be  broken  ofiT  in  hard  scales.  Its  composition, 
according  to  Berzelius,  is:  salivary  mucus,  18.6 ; 
a"*™*^  matter  solnble  in  mniiatic  acid,  7.6; 
pboephste  of  lime  (earthy  phosphates),  7.9. 


TARTAR,  Crbam  of.    See  Cbkam  ot  Tab- 

TARTAR  EMETIC,  a  double  salt,  consisting 
of  tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  oxidew 
antimony.    (See  Antihont,  voL  i.  p.  660.) 

TARTARIC  ACID,  an  acid  compound  exist- 
ing in  the  juice  of  a  great  variety  of  fruita^ 
sometimes  free,  but 'for  the  most  port  in  com- 
bination with  potash  or  lime.  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  forming  with 
potash  the  bitartrate  or  tartar  named  above. 
It  was  first  separated  by  Scheele  in  1770.  The 
composition  of  the  ordinary  form  of  tartaric  acid 
is  represented  by  the  formula  2H0,  Ca  H4  Ok, 
It  is  a  white  solid,  of  specific  gravity  1.76,  crys- 
tallizing in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  ore 
sometimes  colorless  and  transparent.  It  is 
permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  becomes 
mouldy  when  kept  for  some  time,  and  is  slowly 
converted  into  acetic  acid.  It  has  a  strong 
acid  taste,  which  is  pleasant  in  a  weak  solution, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  effer- 
vescing draughts  with  the  bicarbonates  of  tiie 
alkalies.  Its  crystals  when  heated  become 
strongly  electriou.  Its  solutions  when  hot  ex- 
ert a  powerful  right-handed  rotation  upon  a 
ray  of  polarized  light,  a  property  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  from  another  isomeric  form  of 
tartaric  acid,  in  which  the  rotation  is  to  the 
left.  The  two  varieties  also  exhibit  some  re- 
markable peculiarities  in  their  crystallization, 
an  account  of  which  has  been  given  by  M.  Pas- 
teur in  AnnaU*  de  ehimie,  (iii.)  xziv.  442,  and 
xxviii.  66.  At  a  temperature  of  840°  tartaric 
acid  fuses,  and  without  losing  weight  changes 
into  two  metamerio  acids,  metatartaric  and  iso- 
tartaric;  and  various  other  modifications  are 
produced  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Tartwic  acid 
is  distinguished  from  other  acids  by  forming  a 
white  precipitate,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  when 
mixed  with  any  of  the  potash  salts,  thus  sepa- 
rating this  alkali  from  its  combination  with 
other  acids. — Tartaric  acid  is  prepared  from  ^« 
crude  bitartrate  of  potash,  of  whidi  4  parts  are 
added  to  boiling  water  with  1  part  of  chalk. 
An  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  is  precipitated, 
and  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remains  dissolved. 
This  is  decanted,  and  is  f\irther  decomposed  by 
adding  an  equivalent  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  separa^  the  remaining  tartaric  acid  as 
tartrate  of  lime.  The  precipitates  are  well 
washed  and  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  sul- 

Shnrio  add  diluted  with  8  or  10  parts  of  water, 
ulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  tartaric  add 
remains  in  solution.  After  filtering,  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  in  leaden  vessels  to  the  con- 
sistence of  sirup  when  the  acid  crystallizes. 
The  process  on  a  large  scale  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. About  1,600  lbs.  of  washed  chalk  is  intro- 
duced into  a  wooden  vessel  called  a  generator, 
holding  about  2,000  gallons,  and  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  about  600  gallons  of  water  heated  by 
a  jet  of  steam  and  stirred  by  an  agitator.  The 
tartar  is  then  introduced  a  littie  at  a  time,  till 
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abont  9  tons  have  been  well  intermixed.  The 
carbonic  acid  from  the  decomposed  chalk  passes 
ont  hj  a  pipe,  and  tartrate  of  lime  is  precipitat- 
ed, tiie  nentral  tartrate  of  potash  remaining  in 
•olation.  Instead  of  using  chloride  of  caloinm 
to  decompose  the  last,  the  cheaper  snlphate  of 
Ikae  is  employed  in  the  state  of  paste.  The 
Bolntion,  consisting  of  sulphate  or  potash,  is 
drawn  off  into  reservoirs,  and  the  reridne  is 
several  times  washed  with  cold  water.  Sol- 
phnric  acid  is  then  added  to  decompose  the 
tartrate  of  lime,  when  the  whole  is  nm  off  into 
a  leaden  vessel  having  a  perforated  false  bot- 
tom, and  lined  with  twillea  flannel.  The  liquid 
drains  through,  leaving  the  snlphate  of  lime, 
which  la  well  washed,  the  water  following  the 
tartaric  acid  solution  into  the  evaporating  cis- 
terns, where  steam  heat  is  apphed  throngh 
coils  of  lead  pipe,  care  being  taken  that  t^e 
temperature  does  not  exceed  166°.  The  evap- 
oration is  sometimes  advantageously  conduct- 
ed with  the  vacnnm  pan.  When  sufficiently 
condensed  (to  about  40"  B.),  the  solution  is 
drawn  off  into  crystallizing  vessels  holding 
about  500  lbs.  of  the  solution.  In  a  few  days, 
if  the  vessels  are  kept  in  a  warm  place,  a  crop 
of  about  200  lbs.  of  crystals  is  obtained  from 
each ;  but  being  colored,  they  are  purified  by 
redissolving  and  again  crystallizing.  The  solu- 
tion is  purified  by  digesting  it  wiUi  bone  black 
and  filtering,  when  it  is  again  concentrated  and 
crystallized.  When  the  residuary  liquors  yield 
no  more  crystals,  chalk  is  added  to  take  up  the 
remaining  acid  as  a  tartrate  of  lime,  and  this  is 
turned  into  the  next  repetition  of  the  process. 
The  use  of  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
decomposing  the  tartrate  of  lime  insures  the 
prodnotion  of  the  finest  crystals  of  tartaric  acid. 
— Tartaric  acid  is  chiefiy  used  in  medicines,  and 
in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  In  the  latter  it 
is  employed  to  liberate  chlorine  from  bleaching 
powders,  so  that  it  may  produce  white  or  "  dis- 
charged" patterns  on  a  colored  ground.  In 
medicine  it  is  employed  as  a  cheap  substitute 
for  citric  acid  or  for  lemonade,  its  solution 
sweetened  with  sugar  making  a  pleasant  cool- 
ing drink.  Its  use  in  effervescing  draughts  is 
described  in  the  articles  'Ergwrtscisa  Pow- 
ders and  BooHKixa  Salt. — The  combinations 
of  tartaric  acid  with  bases  are  numerous,  and 
are  known  as  tartrates.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  are  described  under  the  heads  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  acid  being  bibasio  has  a 
tendency  to  form  double  salts,  of  which  3  va- 
rieties have  been  distinguished :  1,  those  con- 
taining protoxides  only;  2,  those  containing 
sesquioxides  in  addition,  which  are  combined 
with  the  same  proportion  of  acid  as  the  prot- 
oxide ;  and  8,  salts  analogous  to  tartar  emetic. 
In  general  the  chief  value  of  these  compounds 
is  as  medicine,  though  several  are  used  in  calico 
printing  and  dyeing,  as  the  tartrate  of  ohro- 
minm  and  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  tin.  Of 
the  medicinal  tartrates,  one  much  used  as  an 
excellent  chalybeate  preparation  is  the  tartrate 
of  the  sasqidoxide  of  iron  and  potash,  obtained 


in  transparent  scales  of  niby  red  color,  whicih 
dissolve  readily  in  water.  A  tartrate  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Ure,  and 
is  obtained  by  acting  on  clean  iron  filings  with 
a  solution  of  the  acid.  It  is  a  pnlvwnlent  salt, 
insoluble  in  water,  with  a  mild  chalybeate  taste. 
TABTABS,  orTATABS,  one  of  the  three  great 
nomadic  races  which  occupy  the  table  lands  of 
Higher  Asia.  The  name  is  used  with  much  loose- 
ness by  travellers  and  historians,  and  is  often 
applied  indiscriminately  to  Tartars,  Turks,  and 
Tnngnses ;  but  the  researches  of  Bdmusat,  Elap- 
roth,  and  Bitter  have  fully  settled  the  questicn 
of  the  race  to  which  the  name  Tartar,  or  more 
properly  Tatar,  belongs.  The  annals  of  Ohina 
about  the  commencement  of  the  9th  century 
speak  of  the  Ta-ta  as  a  nomadic  nation,  at  that 
tune  occupying  a  region  W.  of  the  other  Mon- 
gols (for  they  are  of  the  Mongolian  fiunily)  near 
Lake  Bonir-Nor,  in  the  basin  of  the  upper 
Amoor.  Their  nearest  neighbors  were  the 
SZhitans,  a  people  of  Tungus  race,  who  were 
establish^  on  tne  northern  confines  of  Ohina, 
and  appear  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
Mantchoos.  In  824  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Ehitans,  and  were  scattered ;  a  part  sab- 
mitting  to  the  Ehitans,  others  mingling  with 
the  eastern  Mongols,  but  the  larger  portion  fly- 
ing to  the  S.  W.  across  the  desert  of  G«bi  and 
occupying  the  fertile  valleys  of  Tu-chan  around 
the  head  waters  of  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river.  Here  they  lived  in 
friendship  with  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Ohina 
up  to  the  time  when  the  Mantchoos  conquered 
Ohina  and  established  the  present  dynasty  in 
that  enlpire,  and  threatened  them  in  tiieir 
new  quarters,  when  they  returned  relnctantiy 
to  their  former  home  on  the  upper  Amoor. 
Their  compulsory  migrations  had  made  them 
a  warlike  and  savage  race ;  and  possessing  vast 
numbers  of  horses,  they  often  descended  upon 
the  peaceable  Ohineae,  and  plundered  their  vil- 
lages. The  terror  which  they  imparted  to 
these  people  led  them  to  denominate  every 
robber  horde  Ta-ta  or  Ta-tohe,  and  thus  other 
Mongol  tribes,  Turks,  and  Tungnses  came  to 
receive  the  same  name.  At  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  18th  century  there  were  4  different 
tribes  which  the  Chinese  named  Ta-tche,  viz. : 
1,  the  White  Tartars,  probably  a  Turkish  tribe, 
oripnally  frOm  the  Altiu  mountains,  and  fol- 
lowing a  leader  named  Ala-Eouch,  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  identified 
by  Vogel  with  the  Ongnioud  tribe  of  the  pre»- 
ent  day ;  2,  the  Savage  Tartars,  slaves  of  the 
White  Tartars ;  8,  the'Aquatio  Tartars,  whwn 
Elaproth  considers  a  Tungus  tribe ;  and  4,  tiie 
Black  Tartars,  the  true  Tartar  race  tram  whom 
Genghis  Ehan  sprung.  That  chief  is  generally 
said  to  have  given  to  the  motley  assemblage 
of  tribes  who  followed  his  standard  the  name 
of  Mongols,  but  the  real  name  he  bestowed 
upon  them  was  Mog-ho  (the  audacious).  In 
the  new  empire  founded  by  Genghis  Ehan,  the 
principal  officers  and  his  body  guard  alone  were 
Tartars,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  and  people 
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vera  eompoaed  of  Ttuics,  Ttingiues,  and  other 
Mongol  triboB.  The  religion  of  Cknghia  Ehan, 
a  monotheism  in  many  pirttcnkn  analogous  to 
Paneeima,  waa  abandoned  bj  his  grandaon  Batn 
Khan  for  Lamaiam.  Abont  a  century  later  the 
Tartar  princes  and  their  people  became  nomi- 
nally Mohammedans,  thongn  poasessing  bnt 
alight  knowledge  of  the  Koran  or  ita  precepts. 
After  the  cmmbling  of  the  empire  of  Qenghia 
Ehan,  the  Tariona  nationalities  of  which  it  waa 
composed  were  called  by  the  European  nations 
indiscriminately  Tartars,  though  the  greater 
part  Of  them  were  really  Turka.  In  China  the 
UMt  record  of  them  is  in  1604,  when  they  are 
aaid  to  have  been  recently  expelled  from  that 
emigre  and  to  have  returned  to  their  nomad 
haUta  in  the  deaert  of  GobL — ^For  an  account  of 
the  Tartar  tongues,  see  TubanulN  LAHonAoss. 

TABTABUS,  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  a 
aoQ  of  s^Ether  and  Gea,  and  the  f^er  of  the 
giaiita  T^hsBus  and  Echidna.  In  the  Hiad 
Tartarus  is  a  place  as  far  below  Hadea  as 
heaven  is  above  the  earth,  and  there  by  later 
writera  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  are  said  to 
be  pnniahed.  By  the  later  poets  also  the  name 
ia  crften  used  synonymously  with  Hades. 

TABTABT,  or  Tatabt,  a  name  applied 
smnewhat  vaguely  to  an  extenaive  region  of 
central  Asia,  stretching  from  the  seas  of  Japan 
and  Okhotsk  on  the  E.  to  the  Caspian  on  the  W. ; 
and  some  geographers  even  extend  the  term 
■o  as  to  include  a  portion  of  eastern  Europe 
aa  fiff  W.  as  the  river  Don.  Tartary  in  its  most 
extended  aenae  therefore  includes  Ifantdiooria, 
Mongolia,  the  ooontry  of  the  Ehalkas,  Soonga- 
riai,  ttid  £.  Toorkistan,  all  subject  to  China ;  In- 
dapendent  Toorkiatan;  all  the  southern  part 
of  the  Russian  possesions  in  Asia;  and  in  En- 
n^>e  the  greater  part  of  the  Bnssian  povem- 
menta  of  Orenburg  Astrakhan,  Ekatennoslav, 
the  Cossack  provinces,  and  the  Crimea,  the 
IsMrt  of  which  is  sometimes  called  Uttle  Tarta- 
ry.  The  name  Tartary,  however,  ia  generally  re- 
cAricted  to  the  re^on  bounded  N.  by  Siberia,  £. 
hy  the  seaa  of  Okhotsk  and  Japan,  S.  by  China 
proper,  Thibet,  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia, 
suiid  W.  by  the  Osspian  sea ;  while  it  is  proper- 
ly applicable  to  the  western  part  only  of  this 
temtoiy,  known  as  Toorkistan.  (See  Tabtabs.) 

TABTINI,  Gn;8KFPX,  an  Italian-  composer 
amd  violmist,  bom  at  Piaano,  Istria,  in  1682, 
died  in  Padua  in  1770.  He  gave  up  law  and 
ibeology  to  gratify  his  musical  propenaities,  and 
soon  acquired  unrivalled  pronoienoy  as  a  vio- 
linist He  eloped  with  one  of  his  pupils,  a 
bendsome  young  lady  belonging  to  a  noble 
tmamij,  and  to  avoid  their  wrath  Uved  for  aome 
time  m  concealment  at  Assist,  bnt  waa  finally  for- 
given. Such  was  the  admiration  eli<nted  by  his 
performance  that  he  was  styled  the  "master  ot 
■nmtvmr  "  Among  his  celebrated  pupils  were 
"Pm^n,  La  Houssaye,  Pugnani,  and  above  all 
Viotti.  His  most  remarkable  composition  is 
hia  8(mat6  du  tUdbU,  or  "Tartini's  Dream," 
irliioh,  as  he  related  to  Lalande  the  astron- 
omer, he  wrote  on  awakening  from  a  dream  in 


which  he  had  heard  it  performed  by  Ute  devil 
in  consequence  of  a  bai^ain  struck  with  him. 

TASOHEBEAU,  Jclbs  Amtoisk,  a  French 
publicist  and  bibliographer,  bom  in  Tours,  Dec. 
19,  1^1.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Paris, 
became  a  contributor  to  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, and  published  a  new  and  full  edition 
of  Moli^re's  works  with  annotations  (8  vols. 
8vo.,  182S-'4),  to  which  he  added  in  1826  his 
valuable EUtoire delavieetda  owraga dt Mo- 
liire  ;  (Eutre*  dt  Bovfflen  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1827) ; 
Correipondanu  lUthaire  de  Qritnm  et  de  Di- 
derot (16  vols.  8vo.,  1829-'80) ;  and  HUtoire  de 
la  tie  et  da  ouvraget  de  Comeille  (8vo.,  1829 ; 
new  ed.,  1866).  After  the  revolution  of  18S0 
he  was  appointed  secretary-general  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  Seine  and  master  of  requests  in 
the  council  of  state ;  but  dissatisfied  with  Louis 
Philippe's  policy,  he  gave  up  these  ofScesatthe 
end  of  a  few  months.  He  edited,  in  coqjunction 
with  M.  de  Momnerqu£,  the  Sittonettet  de 
TaUemant  del  Beawe  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1888-'4),  and 
established  the  Beeue  ritrotpeetite,  a  periodical 
in  which,  from  1888  to  1887,  he  published  a 
aeries  of  interestinghistorical  documents,  form- 
ing 20  vols.  8vo.  He  waa  a  deputy  from  1888 
to  1842,  and  sat  among  the  opposition.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  revived  his  Heme 
ritroepeeiire.  In  1661  he  sided  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon, and  after  the  coup  d'etat  was  appointed 
aaaistant  administrator  of  the  imperial  library, 
and  especially  chai^ged  with  compiling  the  cata- 
logue, of  which  several  volnmea  have  been 
printed. 

TASHKEND,  a  town  of  Independent  Toor- 
kistan, situated  near  the  junction  of  two  small 
affluents  of  the  Sir  Daria  or  Jazartes,  90  m.  N. 
W.  ftom  Ehokan;  pop.  variously  estimated 
from  40,000  to  100,000.  It  stands  in  a  fertile 
plain  covered  with  numerous  gardens,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall  of  unbumed  bricka  12 
m.  in  circuit,  and  is  entered  by  12  gates.  A 
great  part  of  the  town  consists  of  houses  sur- 
rounded by  gardena  and  vineyards,  the  walls 
of  which  are  so  close  together  that  only  narrow 
lanes  are  left  between.  The  housea  are  prin- 
cipally built  of  mud,  and  have  a  mean  appear- 
ance. The  residence  of  the  khan  consists  of  a 
castle  defended  by  walls  and  ditches ;  and  there 
are  seversl  mosques,  a  bazaar,  numerous  col- 
leges, and  old  temples.  The  chief  manufacturea 
oonaist  of  ailk  and  cotton  goods,  iron,  and  gun- 
powder. An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  caravana. 

TASMAK,  Abbl  Jahsskn,  a  Dutch  naviga- 
tor, bom  at  Hoom  about  1600,  died  probably 
on  his  second  voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  New 
Holland.  In  1642  he  was  sent  by  Van  Diemen, 
governor-general  of  the  Dutch  Eiast  India  com- 
pany, to  explore  the  extent  of  the  continent  of 
New  Holland.  He  set  sail  from  Batavia  on 
Aug.  14,  and  on  Nov.  24  discovered  the  island 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  governor- 
general.  He  aubsequently  discovered  New 
Zealand,  the  islands  of  the  Three  Kings,  the 
archipelago  of  the  Friendly  islands,  and  that 
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of  the  Fe«Je«  islands,  and  returned  to  Batayia 
after  a  voyage  of  10  months.  On  Jan.  29, 
1644,  he  undertook  a  second  voyage  along  the 
coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  the 
details  of  which  are  unknown.  He  pablished 
a  narrative  of  his  first  voyage,  which  was  re- 
printed with  the  voyage  of  Ooreal  at  Amster- 
dam in  172Z. 

TASMANIA,  or  Van  DrevxN's  Lard,  an  isl- 
and and  British  colony  off  the  S.  £.  eztremitjof 
Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bass's 
strait,  between  lat.  40°  45'  and  43°  85'  8.  and 
long.  144°  60'  and  148°  20'  E.;  greatest  length 
186  m.,  average  breadth  165  m. ;  area  estimat- 
ed at  27,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  89,977.  Be- 
side Hobarton,  the  capital,  the  principal  towns 
are  Launoeston  and  Richmond.  The  shores  of 
Tasmania,  more  partioUarly  upon  the  S.  and 
W.  sides,  are  bold  and  rocky,  bat  on  the  N. 
there  are  several  sandy  beaches.  There  are 
many  excellent  harbors,  the  chief  of  which  are 
those  of  Hobarton,  Launceston,  Macquanie, 
Port  Davy,  and  Swansea.  Brune  island,  which 
lies  off  uie  S.  ooast,  forms  with  the  shores 
of  the  mainland  P'Entrecasteaux  channel  and 
Storm  bay,  in  both  of  which  tiiere  are  numer- 
X>as  anchorages.  Maria  island,  off  the  £.  coast, 
is  about  12  m.  long.  Schouten  island,  about  half 
its  length,  lies  N.  of  it.  The  Farneauz  islands 
are  situated  at  the  E.  entrance  of  Bass's  strait ; 
one  of  them  ia  4f)  m.  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  9  m.,  and  another  is  20  m.  long  by  6 
broad.  The  Kent  group  lies  N.  of  the  Far- 
neauz islands,  and  Banks's  strait,  which  sepa- 
rates the  latter  from  Tasmania,  is  about  10  m. 
wide.  All  these  islands,  beside  several  small- 
er, are  dependencies  of  Tasmania.  Lighthonsea 
have  been  erected  at  convenient  points  on 
tiiem.  The  principal  rivers  of  Tasmania  are 
the  Derwent,  upon  the  estuary  of  which,  at  the 
head  of  Storm  bay,  the  capital  is  built,  and  the 
N.  and  S.  Esk,  the  estuary  of  which  is  called 
the  Tamar  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to 
Launceston.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  prin- 
dpal  of  which  is  the  great  Clarence  lake,  about 
lOO  m.  in  oircnit,  though  only  15  m.  long,  situ- 
ated 90  m.  N.  W.  ft-om  Hobarton. — ^A  great  deal 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  mountainous 
and  rugged.  The  principal  chain  has  a  mean 
height  of  about  3,600  feet,  with  several  peaks 
of  much  greater  altitude,  and  some  estimated 
at  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet.  The  river 
yalleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  there  are 
elevated  plains  toward  the  faiterior;  bat  a 
great  deal  of  the  island  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly explored.  The  formation  of  tiie  clifib 
npon  the  ooast  and  the  mountains  in  the  inte- 
rior is  columnar  basalt,  but  in  other  places 
sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  and  sedimentary 
strata  are  largely  developed.  Coal  has  been 
found  in  two  places,  but  the  quality  is  inferior. 
Gk>ld,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  have  all  been 
found  in  small  quantities,  and  iron  ore  is  very 
abundant.  The  climate  is  much  colder  than 
that  of  Australia,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  temperature  at  Hobar* 


ton  on  the  8.  and  Launoeston  on  Hie  N.  ride  of 
the  island.  In  summer  the  average  of  tbe 
thermometer  is  70°.  All  the  grains  cultivated 
in  temperate  regions  succeed  well  in  Tasmania; 
and  vegetables  and  fruit  are  grown  in  great 
abundance.  There  tire  extensive  forests,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  eucalyptus  pine  and  acacia, 
much  of  the  timber  being  of  excellent  quality 
for  cabinet  work  and  ship  bnilding.  There  ore 
also  large  tracts  of  pasture  land  well  adapted 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  indigenous  animals 
ore  chiefly  marsupial,  like  those  of  Australia ; 
one  of  them,  peculiar  to  Tasmania,  called  tbe 
tbylaoine,  Tasmonian  woli,  or  native  tiger,  is  the 
la^fest  of  the  Australasian  camivora.  Whaleo, 
botii  black  and  spermaceti,  are  numerotis  in 
the  a^oining  seas,  particularly  in  Bass's  strait, 
and  the  fishery  is  prosecuted  with  mnoh  vigor; 
and  seals  frequent  the  shores  and  the  iriands  in 
their  vicinity.  The  fish  found  in  the  inlets  and 
bays  upon  the  coast  are  of  excellent  quality,  aad 
oysters  are  particularly  abundant.  All  the  do- 
mestic aaimols  of  Europe  have  been  introduced, 
and  thrive  remarkably  well. — The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  are  almost  extinct.  In  physiotl 
character  they  closely  resemble  those  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  greatest  difference  being  in  the  hair, 
which  is  woolly  in  the  Tasmanian,  while  it  ia 
straight  or  curly  in  the  Australian,  When  the 
colonization  of  Tasmania  commenced,  the  bo- 
tive  population  was  estimated  at  8,000  or 
4,000;  and  at  that  time  the  aborigines  were 
perfectly  inoffensive.  Bnt  the  colonists  being' 
male  convicts,  and  no  proper  discipline  being 
enforced,  the  natives  were  so  aggravated  by 
abuse  that  they  retaliated,  and  a  war  of  ex- 
termination arose.  In  1849  there  were  only 
13  men,  28  women,  and  1  child  remaining  of 
unmixed  blood,  who  were  settled  in  comfort- 
able dwellings  near  Hobarton;  and  in  1869 
there  were  remaining  only  5  old  men  and  9  old 
women. — In  1848  nearly  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion were  or  had  been  convicts ;  and  though 
transportation  to  the  island  has  ceased,  the 
moral  effects  mnst  long  continue  to  be  felt. 
Agriculture  has  made  considerable  progress. 
The  Tasmanian  wheat  is  of  very  superior  qnali> 
ty,  and  45  bushels  to  the  acre  is  considered  ao, 
average  crop.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  largejj; 
and  exported  to  Australia.  Jhe  prindpal  ex- 
ports are  wool,  whale  oil  and  bone,  provisions^ 
different  sorts  of  bark,  and  kangaroo  sidna. 
There  is  an  excellent  road  185  m.  long  croesing 
the  island  between  Hobarton  and  Launceston ; 
and  steamers  sail  daily  between  the  latter  place 
and  Melbourne,  and  at  longer  intervals  fhm 
Hobarton  to  both  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
There  are  numerous  schools  both  public  and 
private.  A  bishop  of  Tasmania  was  appointed 
m  1842,  whose  diocese  includes  the  isumd  and 
its  dependencies.  There  ore  newspapers  pab- 
lished at  the  capital  and  lAnnoeston.  The 
constitution  and  laws  are  similar  to  those  of 
New  South  Wales  and  the  otiier  colonies  of 
Australia. — ^Tasmania  was  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Abel  Janasea  Tosman  in  1648, 
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who  named  it  Ysn  Diemen'a  Land,  in  honor  of 
the  Dutch  governor  of  the  East  Indies.  Its 
diaooverer  aopposed  it  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Budnknd  of  Australia,  as  did  also  Oook,  its  next 
Tisitor,  who  coasted  along  part  of  its  shore  hi 
1769.  Bass,  in  1797,  was  the  first  to  discover 
its  aeperaHoa  from  Australia  hj  the  strait  that 
bears  his  name.  The  year  foUowing  the  island 
was  circumnavigated  by  Bass  and  Flinders.  In 
180S  a  detachment  of  soldiers  with  a  number 
of  oonviota  were  sent  from  Sydney  to  take 
poaseasion  of  the  island.  They  formed  a  set- 
tlement on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Derwent,  and  in 
the  foUowing  year  Ool.  Collins  arrived  and  re- 
Bsoved  the  establishment  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  named  the  place  Hobart  Town 
(now  Hobarton),  in  compliment  to  Lord  Ho- 
bart, at  that  time  the  British  secretary  for  the 
eohNuea.  The  same  year  another  establish- 
;  was  formed  on  &e  W.  bank  of  the  Ta- 
The  ports  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  were 
first  opmed  to  foreign  vessels  in  1818 ;  and  the 
first  ft«e  emigrants  arrived  in  the  colony  in 
1819.  In  1884  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  sep- 
arated from  New  Sonth  Wales  and  became  an 
independent  colony.  In  1861  convict  trans- 
portation to  this  island  was  abolished,  and  the 
name  was  ofBcially  changed  to  Tasmania. 

TAS80,  BuHABDO,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in 
Bergamo  in  1498,  died  in  Ostiglia  in  1669. 
Having  eariy  lost  his  father,  he  was  brought 
up  by  his  uncle  the  bishop  of  Eecanati,  and  af- 
ter 1520  lived  for  several  years  in  various  cities 
of  npper  Italy.  In  1626  Guido  Bangone,  gen- 
•ral  of  the  pope,  took  him  into  his  service  as 
secretary.  In  1681  he  became  attached  to 
Fetrante  San  Severino,  prince  of  Salerno,  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by 
Qbtrles  V.  against  Tunis  in  1684,  was  sent  in 
1687  to  Spain  on  public  business,  and  after  re- 
taming  to  Naples  married  a  young  and  beanti- 
flil  heiress,  with  whom  he  retired  to  Sorrento. 
The  prince  of  Saiemo  having,  in  consequence 
of  politioal  troubles,  been  declared  a  rebel  and 
his  estates  c<mfisoated,  Tasso  shared  in  his  mis> 
fbrtones,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  forced  to  travel  from  one  court  to  another, 
ham  services  ill  rewarded,  and  forcibly  separated 
firom  his  wife,  whom  he  tendwly  loveii.  He 
piwod  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
afterward  to  that  of  the  didce  of  Mantua,  who 
isade  liim  governor  of  Ostiglia.  Bernardo  was 
tha  most  prominent  poet  of  his  time,  yet  bis 
a«nM  has  been  almost  forgotten  in  the  superior 
f^atcj  of  Ids  son.  His  greatest  work  is  a  heroic 
xoinanee  entitled  L'Amadigi,  founded  on  the 
■tcwy  of  Amadis  de  Gaol.  It  was  written 
abont  1640,  published  in  1660,  and  contains  100 
flantosL  One  of  the  episodes  detached  from 
tbe  main  poem  was  expanded  into  a  poem 
esBed  FlotidanU,  published  after  his  death  by 
lii8  son.  He  wrote  a  large  nomber  of  sonnets, 
odes,  hymns,  and  lyrics,  and  much  of  his  minor 
poetiy  is  exceedingly  beantiAiL  There  are  also 
•  "D^ooorse  on  Poetry"  and  "Three  Books  of 
letters"  written  by  bim. 


TASSO,  ToBOTTATO,  an  Italian  poet,  son  of 
the  preceoing,  bom  in  Sorrento,  March  11, 
1644,  died  in  &e  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio  near 
Kome,  April  26, 1696.  On  his  father's  depart- 
ure he  remsined  with  his  mother,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Jesnit  school  of  Naples,  where  he 
applied  himself  with  great  avidity  to  the  study 
of  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.  In 
1664  his  father  returned  to  Borne,  whither 
Torquato  was  summoned,  and  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  until  1666,  in  which  year  the 
Spanish  troops  under  the  duke  of  Alva  march- 
ed into  the  Campagiia,  and  for  safety  he  wa» 
sent  to  Bergamo.  In  1667,  r^oining  his  father 
at  Fesaro,  he  attracted  the  favor  of  the  dake 
of  Urbino,  who  had  him  educated  along  with 
his  own  son.  In  May,  1659,  he  went  to  Ven- 
ice, and  while  in  that  city  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  there 
also  imbibed  that  emulation  of  Ariosto  which 
he  says  would  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.  His 
father  chose  for  him  tbe  profession  of  law,  and 
in  1660  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Padua, 
where  at  the  end  of  10  months  he  produced 
the  epic  poem  of  "Kinaldo."  The  news  of 
Torqnato's  act  was  gently  broken  to  his  father, 
who  after  reading  the  manuscript  no  longer 
thought  of  opposing  his  son's  inclinations,  and 
with  his  consent  the  work  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1662.  It  was  received  throughout 
Italy  with  great  favor,  and  its  young  author  of 
17  was  everywhere  called  by  die  name  of  Tas- 
sino,  the  dear  little  Tasso.  He  now  gave  up 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  applied  himself  to 
poetry  and  philosophy.  In  1662  he  removed 
to  the  university  of  Bologna,  and  there  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  on  epic  poem  on  the 
crusades.  Having  been  accused  of  writing  sa- 
tirical verses  on  several  scholars,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  tried ;  and  though  acquitted,  he  re- 
sented his  treatment  so  highly  that  he  soon 
left  that  city.  While  at  Correggio  on  the  way 
to  join  his  father,  he  received  and  accepted  on 
invitation  from  Sdpione  Gonzaga  to  return  to 
Padua,  and  become  a  member  of  the  aceade- 
mia  degli  eteriei,  which  had  just  been  founded. 
Here  he  resumed  his  old  studies,  and  as  a  kind 
of  preparation  for  his  great  work,  he  wrote  his 
three  celebrated  discourses  on  epic  poetry, 
which  were  not  published  until  1672.  Here 
also  he  began  the  Oertualemme  liberata.  Learn- 
ing that  tiie  cardinal  Laigi  d'Este  would  re- 
ceive him  among  his  att^dants,  he  went,  in 
Oct.  1666,  to  Ferrara,  renowned  throughout 
Europe  for  the  magnificence  of  its  ducal  court, 
and  at  that  time  more  than  usually  brilliant 
witii  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  Al- 
fonso d'Este  with  the  archduchess  Barbara  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
The  departure  of  the  cardinal  for  Bome  on  the 
death  of  Pius  V.  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  own  inclinations,  and  he  now  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  two  princesses,  who  were  des- 
tined to  have  so  important  an  influence  on  his 
after  life.  Lncrezia  d'Este  was  at  that  time  81 
years  old,  and  her  sister  Eleonora  one  year 
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younger;  bat  both  were  extremely  beaafiM 
in  person,  and  possessed  of  cultivated  minds. 
With  them  he  soon  became  a  favorite,  and  by 
tibem  was  made  acquainted  with  their  brother 
Duke  Alfonso,  and  was  admitted  to  hia  table 
along  with  the  noblest  courtiers.  About  this 
time  he  also  paid  court  to  one  of  the  reigning 
beauties  of  Ferrara,  named  Lucrezia  Bende- 
dio,  and  on  her  account  defended  in  the  acad- 
emy against  all  disputants,  in  the  manner  of 
the  age,  60  amatory  theses,  with  great  ingenu- 
ity and  ability.  In  Sept.  1569,  he  waa  called  to 
the  deathbed  of  his  father,  which  was  followed 
by  a  dangerous  illness  of  his  own.  In  the 
spring  of  1570  Lucrezia  d'Este  was  married  to 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  Tasso  from  this  time, 
thrown  more  freely  and  constantly  into  the  so- 
ciety of  Eleonora,  began  to  manifest  his  passion 
in  strains  which,  however  guarded,  could  not 
hide  the  character  of  his  feelings.  In  the  epi- 
sode of  Olindo  and  Sofronia,  interwoven  with 
the  main  story  of  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered," 
it  was  not  hard  to  recognize  the  portraits  of 
Eleonora  and  the  devoted  lover  who  feared 
much,  hoped  little,  and  presumed  on  nothing. 
In  1570  he  followed  his  patron  the  cardinal  to 
France,  and  was  received  with  much  distinc- 
tion at  the  court  of  Charles  IX.,  but  lost  the 
favor  of  the  cardinal ;  and  as  his  haughty  spirit 
was  ill  calculated  to  brook  neglect  and  dis- 
pleasure, he  abruptly  returned  to  Bome,  and 
there  made  application  to  the  princess  Eleono- 
ra and  her  sister  to  be  received  into  the  service 
of  Alfonso.  This  was  easily  effected,  and  for 
the  performance  of  merely  nominal  duties  he 
received  a  pension  of  15  crowns  of  gold  a 
month.  In  the  intervals  of  time  spent  in  per- 
fecting hia  great  epic,  he  composed  in  two 
months  his  pastoral  drama  of  Aminta,  whioh 
was  represented  in  1578  at  Ferrara  with  great 
magnificence.  It  was  received  throughout  Italy 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  for  several 
years  after  it  was  published  scarcely  any  thing 
but  pastoral  dramas  was  written  in  that  coun- 
try. In  1578  he  visited  Pesaro  at  the  request 
of  the  duchess  of  TTrbino,  and  on  his  return 
began  the  tragedy  of  Torritmondo ;  but  at  the 
same  time  laboring  constantly  on  the  epic,  he 
at  length  finished  it  in  1578.  Kow  began  those 
calamities  which  never  afterward  ceased  'to 
haunt  his  footsteps.  His  situation  at  court 
had  for  some  time  been  made  unpleasant  by 
the  intrigues ' and  calumnies  of  enemies;  and 
he  determined  to  leave  Ferrara  as  soon  as  his 
poem  was  published,  sending  it  in  the  mean 
while  to  Bome  to  be  revised  by  some  of  his 
fi'iends.  These  critics,  who  judged  poetry  not 
by  any  rules  of  taste,  but  by  mutilated  quota- 
tions from  Aristotle,  imperfectly  understood 
and  absurdly  misapplied,  mfiicted  constant  tor- 
tore  upon  the  poet  hj  their  frivolous  and  often 
contradictory  objections,  and  by  the  delay  of 
publication  thus  caused.  Being  permitted  by 
Alfonso  to  make  a  visit  to  Bome,  while  there 
he  received  overtures  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  cardinal  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  afterward 


grand  doke  of  Tosoany,  between  whose  ho>nM 
and  that  of  Este  there  was  a  bitter  enmity. 
Although  Tasso  did  not  accept  of  the  offer,  his 
consideration  of  it  exposed  him  to  the  charge 
of  ingratitude,  and  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  ontrage  and 
wronff  he  afterward  suffered ;  but  on  his  re- 
turn m  1676  he  was  received  with  the  same 
favor  88  of  old  at  the  court.  Anxions  for  a 
pretext  to  leave  Ferrara,  he  applied  for  the 
office  of  historiographer  of  the  house  of  Este, 
made  vaeant  by  the  death  oi  Figna;  but,  con- 
trary to  his  expectations  and  greatly  to  his  cha- 
grin, his  request  was  granted.  His  poem  now 
also  underwent  a  second  and  more  merciless 
revision  by  ecclesiastics,  who,  in  a  poem  treat- 
ing of  a  subject  so  sacred^  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  thing  relating  to  love  or  endhant- 
ment ;  and  in  order  to  gain  any  profit  fWnn  his 
work  Tasso  was  obliged  tc  submit  to  the  mud- 
lation  of  these  passages.  In  addition  to  the 
pain  his  quick  sensibUities  suffered  by  the  re- 
vision of  his  poem,  he  found  sboat  tiiis  'time 
that  the  chest  in  which  his  private  papers  were 
kept  had  been  opened  by  one  of  tiie  oonrtiers, 
who,  Manso  suspects,  set  in  circulation  the  story 
of  Tasso's  secret  love  for  Eleonora.  Meeting 
him  in  the  courtyard,  an  altercation  ensued,  in 
which  the  poet  struck  his  opponent,  who  at 
that  time  did  not  resent  the  blow,  but,  having 
collected  his  brothers,  attacked  him  shortly 
afterward  from  behind.  Cowardice  was  not  a 
fault  of  Tasso,  who  defended  himself  so  vigor- 
onsly  as  to  put  all  the  mffians  to  flight.  The 
oircomstanoe  caused  him  trouble,  however,  and 
his  disquiet  was  much  increased  by  hearing 
that  surreptitious  copies  of  his  poem  were  print- 
ing in  various  cities  of  Italy.  This  threatened 
not  only  hia  pecuniary  prospects,  bat  his  fiune, 
as  none  but  mutilated  editions  would  necessari- 
ly be  published.  Although  an  order  was  pro- 
cured from  the  pope  to  seize  all  printed  copies, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  restoration  of  those  which 
had  been  sold,  it  did  not  suffice  to  remove  hia 
melancholy.  He  was  tormented  with  the  soa- 
pioion  of  the  conduct  of  Alfonso's  courtiera, 
apparently  with  too  much  reason,  and  &nciea 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  heresy  to  the  in- 
quisition. At  length,  one  evening  in  June,  1677, 
he  is  said  to  have  run  with  his  drawn  dageer 
at  one  of  the  servants  in  the  chamber  vXxba 
duchess  of  Urbino,  and  in  oonseqnenoe  was 
confined  to  his  rooms  by  order  of  the  dnke. 
In  regard  to  heresy  he  was  examined  by  the 
inquisitor  of  Ferrara,  who  assured  him  that  be 
was  a  good  and  faithful  Catholic,  and  freely 
absolved  him  from  all  aocnsation.  The  dnke 
now  forbade  his  writing  either  to  himself  or  to 
the  duchess  of  Urbino ;  and  on  the  night  of 
June  80, 1677,  Tasso  fied  from  Ferrara,  leaving 
behind  him  his  books  and  manuscripts.  He 
made  his  way  through  by-roads  and  lonely 
paths  to  Sorrento,  where  his  widowed  rister, 
whom  Tasso  had  not  met  ranee  he  was  a  child, 
resided  with  her  two  children ;  and  for  neariy 
a  year  he  lived  happily  with  her  in  retirement. 
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Under  the  cbanning  sky  of  Sorrento  his  health 
rapidly  returned,  and  the  desire  of  revisiting  Fer- 
rara  took  possession  of  him.  To  the  duke  and 
the  two  princesses  he  wrote  letters  entreating 
to  he  restored  to  favor ;  hut  no  reply  yraa  re- 
tomed  except  by  Eleonora,  whose  answer  gave 
so  hope  of  snocess.  He  then  went  to  Borne, 
and  continued  his  solicitations;  and  an  nn- 
gradons  permission  was  finally  accorded,  but 
he  was  told  that  he  must  recognise  the  melan- 
choly humor  under  which  he  was  suffering, 
and  allow  himself  to  be  cured  by  bis  physicians. 
He  acceded  to  every  thing,  and  returned ;  but 
hia  wiitingB  were  retained,  and  he  himself 
was  treatel  with  indignity,  till  at  last,  with 
hopes  baffled  and  expectations  disappointed, 
he  a  second  time  quitted  Ferrara.  After  wan- 
dering flrom  city  to  city,  and  being  obliged,  in 
Older  to  supply  his  necessities,  to  sell  the  gold 
cdlar  and  ruby  rings  which  had  been  given 
him  in  former  years  by  the  princess  Lucrezia, 
he  finally  went  to  the  court  of  Urbino,  where 
he  found  for  a  time  a  quiet  reftage ;  and  in  a 
letter  describing  his  condition  he  uses  the  ex- 
pression of  Tbemistodes,  that  he  would  have 
been  nndone  if  he  had  not  been  ruined.  But 
soon,  suspecting  danger,  he  suddenly  left  Ur- 
bino to  go  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
At  Turin  he  was  hospitably  received  at  the  p^- 
aoe  of  the  marquis  Fuippo  d'Este,  and  by  him  in- 
troduced to  Duke  Charles  Emanuel.  Here  he 
nught  have  lived  in  security  and  honor ;  but  bis 
poem  and  his  heart  were  both  in  Ferrara.  On 
oceaaion  of  Alfonso's  marriage  with  the  dangh- 
ter  of  the  dnke  of  Mantua,  he  set  out  against  the 
advice  of  all  his  friends  for  the  Ferrarese  court, 
where  he  arrived  in  March,  1679,  on  the  day 
before  the  expected  coming  of  the  new  consort. 
KooneweIoomedTa8so,no  one  noticed  him;  the 
courtiers  treated  him  with  neglect,  the  servants 
with  insolence ;  the  duke  would  not  see  him, 
nor  aOow  him  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  prinoesaes ;  and  his  manuscripts  were  not 
dvea  up.  At  last,  outraged  and  mdignant,  he 
nnAe  forth  into  bitter  expressions  against  the 
dnke,  ezdaiming  that  botn  be  and  his  courtiers 
were  a  mean  ana  worthless  crew  of  thieves  and 
nngratefnl  wretches.  Orders  were  immediately 
dvea  that  the  poet  should  be  taken  to  the 
hoqtital  of  St  Anna,  where  he  was  placed  under 
itrict  gnard,  and  treated  as  a  pauper  and  a 
MaAwai.  'This  nnezpected  and  terrible  blow 
Qtrew  TasBO  for  several  days  into  a  state  of 
itnpor;  and  even  when  he  recovered,  the  pros- 
peet  i^pwpetnal  imprisonment  among  the  hid- 
eous rights  and  sounds  of  a  madhouse  threat- 
ened to  unsettle  his  mind.  To  the  duke  and  the 
prinoesMshe  appealed  for  release  in  two  beau- 
tiflil  poems ;  but  the  former  would  not  and  the 
latter  coald  not  help  him.  The  interceanons  of 
the  empeator  Rudolph,  of  the  cardinal  Albert 
of  Austria,  and  o;f  the  duke  of  Mantua  were 
of  no  avail ;  to  all  their  entreaties  the  dnke  re- 
plied that  it  was  only  his  intention  to  benefit  and 
erne  Tasso.  The  unhappy  poet,  condemned  to 
a  seendngly  hopeless  captivity,  began  to  feel 


his  mind  give  way.  From  this  state  he  partial- 
ly recovered  toward  the  end  of  1680;  but  about 
the  same  time  his  feelings  were  again  wounded 
by  the  publication  at  Venice  of  a  pirated  copy 
of  10  oantos  of  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered"  in  a 
mutilated  state.    It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 

Erotested  agiunst  this  outrage,  which  deprived 
im  of  all  hope  of  profit  from  his  works ;  and 
turning  to  other  pursuits  to  drown  the  Uioughts 
of  bis  misfortunes,  he  wrote  the  "  Dialogue  of 
the  Father  of  a  Family,"  and  made  a  collection 
of  his  later  ftagitive  poems,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  two  princesses.  On  Feb.  10, 
1681,  Eleonora  died,  in  the  44th  year  of  her 
age.  Her  death  affected  him  deeply,  but  be 
made  no  public  expression  of  his  Borro'#.  Of 
the  nnmerous  elegies  commemorating  her  vir- 
tues, not  one  was  written  by  him.  Li  die 
mean  while  7  editions  of  bis  poem  were  pub- 
lished the  first  year,  and  all  Italy  was  fuU  of 
his  praise.  Fortunes  were  made  by  others  out 
of  me  work,  while  the  poet  himself  languish- 
ed in  prison ;  yet  indirectly  it  was  of  benefit, 
as  it  estebli^ed  his  fame  move  firmly,  and 
caused  him  to  be  treated  with  less  rigor ;  and 
his  cell  became  a  centre  of  attraction  to  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  1682 
his  Somi  was  published  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Gnarini.  A  literary  controversy 
carried  on  at  this  period  between  the  aeoadt- 
mia  delta  enuea  and  Tasso  and  bis  friends  in 
defence  of  his  epic  resulted  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter,  although  it  was  the  means  of.  bring- 
ing the  former  into  notice.  But  both  the  phys- 
icaJ  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  poet  now 
began  to  give  way.  Strange  apparitions  ap- 
peared to  his  sight,  glittering  lights  danced  be- 
fore his  eyes,  hideous  noises  rang  in  his  ears, 
and  distressing  visions  disturbed  his  sleep. 
His  debility  finally  culminated  in  a  fever  of  so 
serious  a  nature  that  the  physicians  despaired 
of  his  life,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua  now  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  his  release  on  condition 
that  Alfonso  should  be  secured  from  oil  re- 
prisal. In  July,  1686,  the  poet  went  out  of 
the  gates  of  St.  Anna,  after  a  captivity  of  over 
7  years.  The  reason  for  his  imprisonment  has 
never  been  known,  and  has  been  a  source  of 
perplexity  to  all  the  biographers  and  historians. 
Faustini  ascribes  it  to  the  duke's  desire  to  cure 
him  of  a  fistula ;  Serassi  to  the  angry  words 
spoken  by  the  poet  on  his  last  return  to  Fer- 
rara; and  Muratori  declares  that  Tasso  was 
flighty,  not  mad,  and  cannot  divine  the  grounds 
of  Aflbnso's  severity.  These  three  were  pen- 
sioned o£5cerB  of  the  house  of  Este.  Mtunso, 
Tasso's  intimate  friend,  does  n^t  know  the 
cause;  Ginguenfi  attributes  the  imprisonment 
to  the  previous  attempt  of  the  poet  to  abandon 
the  service  of  the  house  of  Este  for  that  of 
the  Medici ;  Black,  the  English  biographer, 
ascribes  it  to  insanity ;  and  Tirabosoh^  late  li- 
brarian of  Modena,  denies  altogether  ^e  rigid 
confinement,  and  thanks  Alfonso  for  consulting 
"the  honor,  health,  and  advantage  of  Tasso 
in  his  retreat,  who  evinced  bis  continual  ob- 
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Btinacy  by  considering  Umself  a  priaoner." 
There  is  moreover  an  omiuons  erasare  in  all 
of  the  poet's  mannsoripts  or  copies  of  his  man- 
nscripts  which  refer  to  this  sabject.  In  1882 
Bosini,  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Pisa,  who  superintended  the  best  and  most 
complete  edition  of  Taaso's  works,  published 
an  essaj  entitled  Saggio  tugli  amon  di  Tor- 
q-uato  Tiuto,  e  mile  eavM  delta  $tta  priffionia,  in 
whicb  he  attempted  to  prove,  principally  m>m 
the  poet's  own  sonnets  and  letters,  that  Tasso 
was  a  favored  lover  of  Eleonora ;  that  to  pre- 
vent the  scandal  which  would  naturally  fol- 
low, he  was  ordered  by  Alfonso  to  pretend 
madness ;  and  that  when  he  brol^e  all  terms 
with  the  house  of  Este  he  was  imprisoned. 
Bosini  ably  maintained  his  ground  agunst  the 
attacks  of  the  partisans  of  the  Este  family, 
then  ruling  at  Modena ;  but  the  question  yet 
remains  to  be  definitely  settled.  After  his  re- 
lease, Tasso  first  went  to  the  court  of  Mantua, 
and  here  finished  in  1586  his  tragedy  of  "  Tor- 
rismondo.  King  of  the  Goths."  In  Naples, 
where  he  spent  much  of  his  time,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Manso,  his  future  biographer. 
Everywhere  throughout  Italy  he  was  held  in 
the  highest  honor.  A  singular  and  striking 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  1592,  when  the 
company  with  which  he  was  travelling  from 
Naples  to  Bome  stopped  at  Mola  di  GaSta 
from  dread  of  Marco  di  Sciarra,  a  bandit  chief- 
tain. As  soon  as  the  latter  heard  that  Tasso 
was  at>  Mola,  he  sent  him  his  compliments, 
offering  him  a  free  passage  and  protection  on 
the  way,  and  assuring  him  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers would  be  proud  to  execute  his  orders. 
The  poet  declined  the  offer  on  the  ground  of 
the  indelicacy  of  leaving  his  companions; 
whereupon  Sciarra  sent  word  that  on  his  ac- 
count he  would  leave  the  way  open  for  him- 
self and  his  friends,  and  the  journey  was  ac- 
cordingly made  in  safety.  In  1593  his  &<rtMa- 
lemme  eonquittata,  finished  the  year  previous, 
was  published  at  Bome.  Though  highly  suc- 
cessful, it  never  rivalled  the  reputation  of  the 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered ;"  but  Tasso  always  ob- 
stinately preferred  this  second  creation  of  his 
genius  to  his  first,  and  subsequently  wrote  the 
Giuduio  ("  Jndgment"),  to  correct  the  taste 
of  those  who  deemed  the  latter  superior.  In 
1694  he  was  invited  to  Bome  to  receive  in  the 
capitol  the  laurel  crown,  and  on  Nov.  10  ar^ 
rived  in  that  city.  On  account  of  the  stormi- 
ness  of  the  season,  the  ceremony,  which  was 
intended  to  surpass  all  former  pageants,  was 
deferred  until  spring.  In  spite  of  his  failing 
health  he  completed  daring  the  ensuing  winter 
his  poem  in  blank  verse  entitled  H  votoitdo  cre- 
ato,  or  "  The  Seven  Days  of  Creation."  Tasso 
had  felt  for  some  time  that  his  end  was  drawing 
nigh,  and  in  April,  159S,  he  was  removed  at 
his  own  desire  to  the  convent  of  St.  OnofHo. 
There  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and 
was  informed  that  his  last  hour  had  come. 
He  manifested  no  alarm,  but  thanked  the  phy- 
sician for  tidings  so  agreeable,  and  returned 


thanks  to  Heaven  that  after  a  life  so  tempes- 
tuous he  had  been  brought  to  a  calm  haven. 
The  pope  granted  him  the  unusual  favor  of  a 
plenary  indulgence,  and  Tasso  sud  that  "  this 
was  the  chariot  upon  which  he  hoped  to  go 
crowned,  not  with  lanrel  as  a  poet  into  the 
capitol,  bnt  with  glory  as  a  sunt  to  heaven." 
He  refused  to  make  a  will,  as  he  said  he  had 
very  little  to  leave ;  and  would  not  dictate  his 
epitaph,  as  a  plun  stone  would  be  sufficient 
to  cover  him.    Of  his  friend  the  cardinal  Cio- 
thio  Aldobrandini  he  earnestly  begged  that  he 
would  collect  all  the  copies  of  bis  works  and 
burn  them ;  and  the  last  hours  of  the  dying 
man  were  not  disturbed  by  a  refusal  to  do 
that  which  was  impossible.    He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Onofrio,  and  about  13  yean 
afterward  an  elegant  monument  was  raised  to 
his  memory  by  the  cardinal  Bonifacio  Berilae- 
qua. — The  Oenualemme  liberata  is  the  great 
epic  of  modern  Europe.    Its  sabject  is  the  last 
campaign,  under  Godfrey  of  Boaillon,  of  the 
first  crusade  (1099),  and  its  principal  personages 
are  the  Ohristian  knighto  Godfrey,  Tancred,  and 
Binaldo,  the  female  warrior  Olorinda,  the  gea- 
tle  Erminia,  and  the  beautiful  sorceress  Amuda. 
The  unity  of  action  is  perfect,  yet  the  incidento 
are  varied  and  the  scenes  and  images  are  almost 
constantly  changing.    The  diction  is  gracefiil, 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  poem  except  the 
./Eneid  which  has  so  few  weak  or  tedious  pages. 
Many  instances  of  the  false  taste  of  the  time  are 
apparent;   the  supernatural  machinery  is  too 
prominent;   and  the  prevailing  influence  of 
love  over  the  actions  of  the  heroes  has  given  a 
soft  volnptuoos  tinge  to  the  whole  poem,  which, 
however  charming  to  the  reader,  is  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  true  character  of  the  stormy 
incidents  and  fiery  knights  whom  tbe  poet  has 
attempted  to  portray. — The  life  of  Tasso  was 
early  written  by  Manso,  and  forms  the  last 
Tolnme  of  Bosini's  edition  of  his  works  (33  vols. 
8vo.,  Pisa,  1821-'82).    Another  life,  written  by 
Serassi  (Bome,  1785),  a  partisan  of  the  house  d 
Este,  has  been  followed  in  great  measnie  by 
Black,  the  English  biographer   (2  vols.  4to., 
Edinburgh,  1810),  especially  in  the  denial  of  the 
story  of  his  love  for  Eleonora.    This  was  not 
only  affirmed  by  Manso,  bnt  was  generallybe- 
lieved  at  the  time ;  and  as  early  as  1693  J.  Eliot 
in  his  Orthoiptia  OaUiea  said  qnidntly  of  Tasso: 
"  This  yonth  fell  mad  for  the  love  of  an  Italian 
lass,  descended  of  a  great  honse,  when  I  was  in 
Italy."    The  subject  is  fuUy  treated  in  "  The 
Love  and  Madness  of  Tasso,"  by  K.  H.  Wilde 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1841).     There  have  been 
English  translations  of  Tasso  by  Fi^az,  Boole, 
Broadhead,  Hunt,  and  Wififen.     All  his  writ- 
ings have  not  yet  been  published,  bnt  some 
hitherto  unedited  appeared  at  Lacca  in  1887-'8 
under  the  title  of  Manuteritto  iuMUto. 

TASSONI,  Aless^ndso,  an  Italian  critic  and 
poet,  bom  in  Modena  in  1666,  died  there  in 
1686.  He  studied  law,  in  1697  went  to  Bome 
and  became  the  secretary  of  Cardinal  Asoanio 
Oolonna,  and  published  in  1600  his  Otitnd^ 
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rostoni  tofra  il  Petrarea,  in  whidi  he  subjected 
that  poet  to  eevere  criticisin.  In  1612  he  pub- 
lished his  Petuieri  diteni.  In  1632  he  was 
made  coonciUor  to  Duke  Francis  I.  of  Este,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Modena.  The 
work  by  which  he  is  generally  known  is  his 
mock-heroio  poem  £a  ueehia  rapita,  "  The 
Bape  of  the  Backet,"  which  describes  one  of 
&e  petty  wars  waged  between  Modena  and 
Bologna,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  former  city 
had  carried  off  a  bucket  fi*om  within  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  latter.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  Gironi  and  Muratori,  and  a  selection  from 
Ids  letters  was  published  at  Yenice  in  1827. 
TASTE,  in  philosophy.    See  jEsthbtios,  and 

BRArTT. 

TASTE,  the  sense  by  which  we  distingnish 
the  sapid  properties  of  bodies,  through  the  sen- 
aoiy  apparatus  situated  in  the  mouth.  Though 
the  toogne  takes  the  principal  cognizance  of 
gustatory  sensations,  the  soft  palate  and  its 
arches  and  the  fauces  share  in  this  office ;  the 
Mipillary  apparatus  will  be  noticed  under 
TosoTTK.  The  nerves  of  taste  are  ^e  lingual 
branch  of  the  trifacial  or  6th  pair  of  cerebral 
nenres,  distributed  to  the  upper  surface  and 
front  of  the  tongue,  and  the  glossopharyngeal, 
which  snpplies  the  edges  and  lower  surface ; 
the  latter  is  also  regard&d  as  the  nerve  by  which 
disagreeable  impressions,  producing  nausea  and 
Tomitiug,  are  propagated  to  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. These  so  called  nerves  of  taste  min- 
ister also  to  common  sensation,  and  are  excited 
to  pain  when  their  trunks  are  pressed,  in  which 
&qr  differ  from  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  audi- 
tory, or  the  true  nerves  of  special  sense.  Taste 
is  impaired  but  not  annihilated  by  section  of 
either  of  these  nerves,  from  the  more  or  less 
complete  destruction  of  the  general  sensation 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  just  as  division  of 
the  5th  pair  affects  the  sensibility,  secretions, 
and  nutrition  of  the  Schneiderian  nasal  mem- 
brane, with  a  consequent  impairment  of  the 
sense  of  smell.  A  collection  of  vesicular  mat- 
ter imbedded  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  regard- 
ed by  Stilling  as  the  nucleus  of  the  glossopha- 
ryngeal nerve,  and  to  which  a  part  of  the  sen- 
sory root  of  the  6th  pair  may  be  traced,  is 
ocmsidered  by  Carpenter  as  representing  the 
gustatory  ganglion.  Admitting  that  many 
sensations  received  through  the  tongue  (for 
instance,  the  pungent)  are  modifications  of 
tonch,  and  that  many  more  are  perceived  by 
the  nose,  the  general  opinion  of  physiologists 
is  that  there  are  others,  not  appreciable  to  the 
tonch  or  smell  (like  the  bitter  of  quinine,  the 
sweet  of  sugar,  &c.),  which  are  recognized  only 
bjr  tme  nerves  of  taste ;  but  further  investiga- 
tion ia  necessary  to  show  that  even  these  last 
are  not  appreciated  by  the  sense  of  touch  ren- 
dered acute  for  this  purpose.  As  in  the  case 
of  tonch,  actual  contact  of  the  object  with  the 
amative  surface  is  necessary,  and  the  papillary 
affaratoB  of  the  tongue  is  essentially  the  same 
m  ■tmctore  as  that  of  the  skin.  Sapid  sub- 
must  be  in  solution,  and  at  a  tempera- 


ture not  far  above  or  below  that  of  the  body; 
conditions  perfectly  compatible  with  taste  (ex- 
cepting what  is  not  smell)  being  only  a  modi- 
fied touch.    As  in  touch  in  the  blind  man's 
fingers,  taste  may  be  educated  from  necessity 
or  habit,  as  in  die  wine  and  tea  tasters,  and 
in  epicures.     Impressions  on  the  tongue  re- 
main for  a  longer  time  than  is  the  case  with 
the  eye,  ear,  and  nose;  the  previons  taking 
of  a  powerful  aromatic  renders  easy  the  ad- 
ministi-ation  of  disagreeable  medicines.     The 
sense  of  taste  is  always  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  its  object  is  evi- 
dently to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of  food,  to 
minister  to  the  pleasure  of  eating,  and  to  ex- 
cite the  flow  of  saliva  and  other  fluids  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  food  for  digestion;    as 
a  general  rule,  substances  agreeable  to  the 
taste  are  wholesome  and  nutritions,  and  vice 
tena,  though  there  are  many  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions.   Taste  is  often  greatly  depraved  from 
habit  and  in  disease ;  in  many  morbid  condi- 
tions its  promptings  indicate  a  necessity  Oi  the 
system,  and  tiiey  should  never  thoughtlessly 
be  disregarded.    Of  the  share  which  belongs 
to  the  sense  of  smell  in  what  is  generally  called 
taste,  any  one  con  easily  convince  himself  by 
holdhig  the  nose  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air  while  sapid  substiuices  are  eaten;  this 
simple  en>eriment  will  surprise  any  one  who 
makes  it  for  the  flrst  time,  and  show  him  that 
the  tongue  does  not  perceive  the  flavor  of  bodies 
in  the  least  degree ;  the  dulnesa  of  taste  in  a 
common  cold  in  the  head,  which  must  have 
been  experienced  by  everybody,  is  a  fact  ex- 
plicable in  the  same  manner.    Disease  also  af- 
fords remarkable  proofs  that  taste  is  a  com- 
pound sense,  made  tip  of  a  modification  of 
touch  and  of  smell'.    The  common  sensibility 
of  the  tongue  enables  us  to  perceive  many 
qualities  of  bodies  which,  singly  or  combined, 
and  acting  on  an  organ  highly  acute  naturally 
or  by  education,  may  produce  impressions  easi- 
ly mistaken  for  those  of  taste  proper,  which 
perceives  the  flavor  of  substances;  thus,  heat 
and  cold,  consistency,  form,  size,  chemical  and 
mechanical  actions,  are  perceived  by  the  com- 
mon touch  of  the  tongue.    We  must  admit 
peculiar  modifications  of  common  touch  in  the 
ends  of  the  human  fingers,  in  the  sensitive  fly- 
faig  membrane  of  the  bat,  and  in  the  portions 
of  the  skin  most  susceptible  to  tickling,  without 
any  specif  nerves;  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  admitting  that  the  tongue  may  be  the  seat 
of  a  dmUar  modification  of  common  touch,  and 
tiiat  the  only  special  nerve  concerned  in  taste 
is  the  olfactory.    Animals  distinguish  by  the 
nose  principally,  and  man  by  his  tongue,  the 
qualities  of  food  fit  for  them,  but  both  through 
tiie  sense  of  smell.    In  this  view  of  the  sense 
of  taste,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  the  human  tongue  should  be  supplied  by 
both    lingual  and    glossopharyngeal    nerves; 
man,  savage  and  crvuized,  is  liable  to  eat  many 
injurious  substances  whose  flavor,  &:a,  may  be 
agreeable;  the  lingual  nerve  therefore  is  espe- 
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cially  acute  for  the  r^ection  of  sobstanoes  im- 
proper in  temperatnre,  consistency,  and  ohemi- 
oal  or  irritating  qualities ;  the  glosaopfaaryngeal 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus,  and  by 
reflex  action  causes  the  expulsion  by  vomiting 
of  any  thing  improper  which  the  lingual  and 
even  the  olfactory  may  have  allowed  to  pass. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  physiology  fur- 
nishes no  other  instance  of  the  double  function 
of  branches  of  a  single  nerve  implied  in  the 
nsoal  doctrine  of  common  and  special  sense  in 
the  lingual  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves. 

TATG,  NAHUif,  an  English  poet,  bora  in 
Dublin  in  1652,  died  in  Bouthwark,  Aug.  12, 
1715.  He  was  educated  st  the  university  of  his 
n&tive  city,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  be- 
came involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  from 
which  he  was  relieved  by  the  earl  of  Dorset^ 
After  the  death  of  Shad  well  in  1692,  Tate  suc- 
ceeded him  as  poet  laureate.  His  birthday  ode 
for  George  I.  is  considered  the  least  miserable 
of  his  laureate  productions.'  He  died  in  the 
precincts  of  the  nunt,  at  that  time  a  privileged 
place  for  debtors,  and  during  his  latter  years 
seems  to  have  been  intemperate.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  Dryden  in  the  authorship  of 
"Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  the  2d  part  of 
which  is  mostly  his  composition.  He  wrote 
"Memorials  for  the  Learned,  ooUected  out  of 
eminent  Authors  in  History"  (8vo.,  1686) ; 
"  Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  Poems  on  Divine  and 
Moral  Subjects"  (8vo.,  1698);  and  "Panacea, 
a  Poem  on  Tea"  (1700).  He  also  produced 
several  dramatic  works,  among  which  was  an 
alteration  of  "  King  Lear"  from  Shakespeare, 
which  long  held  the  stage  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  original.  He  is  however  chiefly  remem- 
bered by  bis  version  of  the  Pstdms,  made  in 
coiynnction  witb.  Brady,  which,  though  itself 
yery  prosaic,  soon  superseded  that  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  "Book 
of  Oommon  Prayer."  It  was  first  published 
under  the  title  of  an  "  Essay  of  a  Kew  Version 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  consisting  of  the  first 
Twenty,  by  N.  Brady  and  N.  Tate"  (8vo.,  1695). 
This  was  succeeded  by  "  The  Book  of  Psalms, 
a  New  Version  in  Metre,  fitted  to  the  Tunes 
used  in  the  Ohui-ohes,  by  N.  Tate  and  N.  Bra- 
dy" (1696),  with  a  "  Supplement  of  Ohuroh 
Hymns"  (1700). 

TATIAN"  (Tatianus),  a  heretical  writer  of 
the  2d  century,  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
birth  and  death  are  nncertain,  though  he  calls 
himself  a  Syrian.  He  had  travelled  widely, 
had  studied  various  philosophies,  and  had  been 
a  teacher  in  the  pagan  schools,  before  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  Justin  Martyr,  through  whose  influ- 
ence and  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  he 
was  converted  to  Ohristianity.  After  the  death 
of  Justin  (about  166),  he  seems  to  have  left 
Borne,  returned  to  the  East,  adopted  views  re- 
sembling in  many  ren>ects  those  of  the  principal 
Gnostic  teachers,  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
oonriderable  sect  known  as  Tatianists,  but  who 
in  the  history  of  the  dhurch  are  confounded  if  not 


identified  with  the  Encratites  or  abstinents,  tbe 
Hydroparastatffi  or  water  ofierers,  the  Apotao- 
tics,  the  Saccophori,  the  Aquarii,  the  Severians, 
the  Oontinentes,  and  others.  Tatian's  doctrine 
was  Gnostic  in  its  theory  of  sons  and  of  the 
deminrgus  or  subordinate  creator  of  the  world. 
He  seems  to  have  taught  that  there  was  an- 
other Grod  named  Galdabaoth,  the  "ruler  of  the 
powers,"  who  was  father  of  the  devil.  He  for- 
bade marriage  and  the  use  of  animal  food  and 
wine,  substituted  water  for  wine  in  the  service 
of  the  encharist,  and  required  the  ^ving  np 
of  worldly  goods  as  the  evidence  of  Christian 
sanctity.  His  only  important  or  extensive  work 
that  remains  is  the  "Discourse  to  the  Qreeka," 
or  to  the  "  Gentiles,"  as  it  is  incorrectly  ren- 
dered by  the  Latin  translators,  written  before 
he  became  a  heretic.  It  was  regarded  with  fa- 
vor, and  classed  with  the  works  of  Irenteoa, 
Justin,  and  Tertullian,  and  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  the  earliest  being  that  of  ZOrich 
in  1646,  and  the  best  that  of  Oxford  (8vo., 
1700),  at  the  end  of  Archdeacon  "Worth's  edition 
of  Justin  Martyr.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  works  of  tbe 
other  apologists,  and  with  the  excellent  Latin 
translation  of  Gesner.  Numerous  other  writ- 
ings of  Tatian  are  preserved  only  in  the  firsg- 
mentary  notices  of  the  fathers.  The  aoooont 
of  Tatian  and  his  opinions  is  best  given  by 
Le  Nourry  in  Worth's  edition  of  his  works; 
by  the  Benedictine  C^ier,  in  vol.  ii.  of  hia 
"Ecclesiastical  Authors;"  and  byDanid,  Tat- 
tian  Aa-Afologet  (Halle,  1887). 

TAliuS,  AoBiLLBB.    See  AomLixs  Tattob. 

TATNALL,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Geonna,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Altamaha,  N.  E.  by  the  Oannonehee. 
and  intersected  by  the  Great  Ohoopee  river; 
area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,862, 
of  whom  1,167  were  slaves.  The  sur&oe  is 
level,  and  the  soil  sandy  and  not  generally 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  71,740 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  46,227  of  sweet  pottr 
toes,  and  821  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
2  churches,  and  180  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Reidville. 

TATTA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde, 
situated  where  the  Indus  separates  into  the 
great  E.  and  W.arms  of  its  delta,  48  m.  8.  8. 
W.  from  Hyderabad;  pop.  about  10,000.  It 
stands  on  ground  dightly  elevated  by  the  rains 
of  former  buildings,  the  remains  of  some  of 
which  are  still  visible  for  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles  around.  During  the  season  that 
the  river  overflows  its  banks  the  town  is  al- 
most completely  surrounded  by  water.  Thei« 
are  some  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk 
^oods,  but  the  trade  is  not  very  extensive.  It 
18  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pattala.  The 
Portuguese  plundered  it  in  1655,  and  the  Brit- 
ish established  a  factory  there  in  1758. 

TATTLER,  the  proper  name  of  the  wading 
birds  of  the  snioe  family,  of  the  division  totonMB, 
as  distinguished  from  the  tringea  or  sandpipers ; 
they  are  often  called  gambets  in  England,  and 
ehmaUen  in  France.  !nie  bill  is  aknder,  nearly- 
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•tnight,  abont  as  long  as  the  tanns,  pointed  at 
tip,  not  grooved  for  the  terminal  4th,  gape  ex- 
tending beyond  the  oulmen,  terminal  half  hard 
•ad  homy,  and  base  covered  with  a  soft  skin ; 
wings  long ;  legs  and  neck  elongated ;  toes  con- 
nected anteriorly  by  membrane ;  tail  almost  al- 
ways strongly  bured.  They  are  genuine  waders, 
freqaenting  tiie  water's  edge,  picking  np  insects, 
moUoslcs,  ernstaoeans,  worms,  and  other  aquatic 
Btiimala  firom  the  water,  sand,  or  mud;  they  are 
firand  along  rivers  and  lakes,  on  marshes,  and 
on  the  sea  shore,  sometimes  colleqting  in  small 
companies;  they  are  swift  filers  and  runners, 
some  of  the  species  taking  readily  to  the  water ; 
they  perform  migrations  of  considerable  extent, 
giung  Borth  to  breed  in  spring,  and  retoming 
throngh  the  temperate  regions  in  ewly  autumn, 
at  which  time  the  flesh  is  fat,  juicy,  and  much 
esteemed.  The  French  name  is  derived  from 
the  body  being  mounted  on  long  legs,  and  ap- 
pearing as  if  on  horseback.  The  nest  is  made 
on  the  ground,  usually  near  water,  and  the 
young  qait  it  as  soon  as  hatched ;  in  the  breed- 
ing season  they  keep  in  pairs,  and  the  families 
remain  together  nntil  spring. — The  tell-tale 
tattler  or  greater  yellow-legs  (jfombetta  mdano- 
leuea,  Bonap.)  is  about  14  inches  long,  26  in 
alar  extent,  with  the  bUl  2} ;  wings  long,  1st 
qnill  the  longest ;  tail  short ;  legs  yellow  and 
long ;  hind  toe  small.  Above  it  is  cinereous 
of  various  shades,  with  lines,  spots,  and  edg- 
ings of  doll  white ;  lower  back  brownish  black ; 
romp  and  npper  tail  coverts  white  with  more 
or  less  perfect  brownish  bands;  white  be- 
low, with  browui^  stripes  on  neck  and  bars 
(Mf  spots  on  breast;  quills  brownish  black; 
tail  white,  witli  brownish  black  bands.  This 
bird,  sometimes  called  stone  snipe,  is  found 
throughout  temperate  North  America  and 
Itekso,  preferring  large  soft  marshes  and  the 
Tidnity  of  fresh  water;  it  lives  with  other 
waders  and  the  smaller  ducks ;  the  common 
name  is  derived  from  the  habit  of  uttering  its 
shrill  whistle  of  4  loud  and  rapidly  repeated 
notes  at  the  least  sign  of  danger,  giving  the 
alsjrm  to  all  the  ducks  and  other  game  birds  in 
the  nughborhood,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  sportsmen ;  its  notes  are  easily  imitated, 
-calling  the  bird  within  gun-shot ;  the  flesh  in 
aatonin  is  excellent  eating ;  the  eggs  we  4,  %i 
by  14  inohes,  pale  greeni^  yellow,  with  brown 
tad  purplish  gray  blotches.  The  common  yel- 
low-iegs  and  the  willet  will  be  noticed  under 
those  titles. — ^The  wandering  tattler  (hetero- 
•ariut  hrenipet,  Baird)  is  10^  inches  long,  21  in 
alar  extent,  with  tarsus  l\,  covered  with  hex- 
agonal Bcntellss  posteriorly,  and  bill  \\,  stout 
and  much  compressed ;  daws  short  and  unu- 
sually curved;  legs  rough  in  appearance  and 
short;  hind  toe  \  of  tarsos.  The  color  above 
is  uniform  dark  plumbeous,  without  white 
marks;  below  white,  mixed  with  plumbeous 
on  neck  and  sides ;  quills  dark  brown.  This 
species  ranges  over  the  islands  of  the  Faciflc 
moA.  Ha  shores  from  South  America  to  Austra- 
lia, «id  from  N.  K  Asia  to  If.  W.  America  and 


Washington  territory. — The  solitary  tattler 
(rhyaeophilvs  loliiariiu,  Bonap.)  is  8^  inches 
long,  16i  in  alar  extent,  with  the  bill  and  tar- 
sus each  1} ;  the  bill  is  a  little  widened  at  the 
end,  and  curved  slightly  upward  from  the  mid- 
dle ;  lower  half  of  tibiae  naked ;  tail  moderate 
and  rounded.  It  is  greenish  brown  above,  with 
irreg^ilarly  circular  ashy  white  spots;  below 
white,  with  greenish  brown  lines  on  neck  and 
breast  and-  bands  on  sides;  quills  brownish 
black;  2  middle  tail  feathers  like  back,  the 
others  white  with  abont  6  transverse  bands  of 
brownish  black.  This  is  distributed  over  tem- 
perate North  America ;  it  sometimes  alights  on 
trees,  and  is  expert  in  catching  dragon  flies  on 
the  wing;  the  eggs  are  IJ  by  1  inch,  greenish 
yellow  with  umber  spots  and  patches. — The 
spotted  tattler  or  peet-weet  (tringoidet  maeu- 
lariiu,  Gray)  is  7i  to  8  inches  long,  18  in  alar 
extent,  with  the  bill  1  inch,  and  the  tarsus 
rather  less ;  the  bill  has  both  mandibles  grooved 
and  is  tapering ;  lower  Sd  of  tibiss  naked ;  tail 
much  rounded;  outer  toe  webbed  to  1st  joint. 
It  is  brownish  olive  green  above,  with  bronzed 
lustre  and  lines  and  spots  of  brownish  black; 
line  over  eyes  and  under  parts  white,  the  latter 
with  circular  brownish  block  spots ;  primaries, 
secondaries,  and  outer  tail  feathers  tipped  with 
white,  the  last  with  irregular  brownish  black 
bars.  It  is  found  over  temperate  North 
America,  in  Central  America  in  winter,  and 
also  in  Europe ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  common 
marsh  birds  of  New  England,  arriving  from  the 
south  about  the  beginning  of  May ;  it  is  often 
called  "  teeter"  from  the  habit  of  frequently 
jerking  the  tail  up  and  down ;  it  does  not  as- 
sociate with  other  species,  nor  form  large 
flocks ;  it  aUghts  on  branches  overhanging  the 
water,  and  on  fences  and  walls;  the  flesh  is 
delicious  in  autumn,  and  not  at  all  fishy ;  the 
eggs  are  li  by  1  inch,  grayish  yellow  with  deep 
brown  blotches;  both  sexes  incubate. — ^The 
buff-breasted  tattler  {tryngiUt  rufe»e«n*,  Oab.), 
7^  to  8  inches  long,  and  about  17  in  alar  extent, 
is  of  an  ashy  brown  color  above,  with  black 
q)ot8  on  the  back,  and  light  yellowish  red  be- 
low ;  it  is  a  handsome  bird,  related  to  the  up- 
land plover,  like  it  frequenting  dry  plains ;  it  is 
distributed  all  over  North  and  South  America, 
and  in  Europe.  The  last  3  species  are  often 
called  sandpipers. — Among  the  European  tat- 
tlers of  the  genus  totanut  (Bechst.X  the  largest 
is  the  greenshank  {T.  glottit,  Bechst.),  12^ 
inches  long,  ashy  brown  above  and  on  the  sides, 
with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  spotted  with 
brown;  white  below,  in  summer  with  brown 
spots ;  tail  with  narrow  and  irregular  gray  and 
white  bars.  It  is  very  noisy  in  the  breeding 
season,  giving  the  alarm  to  all  the  birds  within 
hearing,  like  the  American  tell-tale ;  the  food 
consists  chiefiy  of  aquatic  insects  and  small 
fishes.  The  American  greenshank  or  Florida 
tattler  (71  [glottu]  Floridanm,  Bonap.)  is  ex- 
ceedingly like  the  European.  The  dusky  tat- 
tler (T.fu»eu»,  Leis.),  11  inches  long,  in  sum- 
mer IS  blackish  brown  above  and  slate-colored 
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below,  with  the  feathers  edged  with  whitish: 
in  winter  it  la  ashy  above,  white  below,  and 
the  feet  reddish  ;  it  feeds  chiefly  on  small  fresh 
water  mollusks  and  insects.  The  red  shank 
gambet  (T.  ealidria,  Bechst. ),  10  inches  long,  has 
tiie  base  of  the  bill  red,  and  the  legs  yellowish 
red;  in  sommer  it  is  brown  above,  with  black 
and  a  few  white  spots;  white  below,  with 
brown  spots  on  neok  and  breast;  nnmerons 
brown  and  white  bands  on  tail ;  in  winter  the 
spots  are  effaced ;  it  breeds  in  Holland,  where 
it  occurs  in  large  flocks.  The  wood  gambet 
(71  glareola,  Bechst.),  7i  inches  long,  is  dark 
brown  above  with  whitish  edgings,  white  be- 
low, and  tail  with  7  or  8  blacMsh  stripes ;  the 
legs  are  remarkably  long;  it  breeds  in  the 
marshes  of  Europe,  tripping  across  floating 
leaves  with  great  rapidity  and  grace. 

TATTOOING,  the  practice  of  making  pnno- 
tores  in  the  body  and  introducing  into  them  a 

?igment  which  will  leave  an  indelible  mark, 
'he  word  has  been  introduced  into  English 
from  the  South  sea  islanders,  and  seems  to  be 
formed  by  reduplicating  the  Polynesian  word 
ta,  to  strike.  The  custom,  however,  was  known 
among  the  oriental  nations,  and  was  very  com- 
mon among  the  barbarous  races  of  antiquity. 
Herodotus  says  that  with  the  Thracians  it 
marked  noble  birth,  and  the  want  of  it  low 
birth.  It  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Britons,- 
and  even  the  Anglo-Bazons  are  rebuked  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  for  this  custom.  It 
was  very  generally  practised  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  South  sea  islands  and  by  many  of  the 
aborigines  of  America.  With  them  it  was 
often  an  exceedingly  painfiil  operation,  as  it 
took  months  and  sometimes  years  to  complete 
it  fully,  and  was  extended  to  almost  all  portions 
of  the  body  above  the  knees.  In  New  Zealand, 
the  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual  the  more 
complicated  was  the  pattern  marked  upon  his 
face  and  body.  Among  civilized  nations,  sol- 
diers and  sailors  sometimes  tattoo  themselves. 
TAUOHNITZ,  Kaki,  OnmsTiAir  Pmupp,  a 
Carman  publisher,  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century.  He  is  the  son  and  suooessor 
in  the  business  of  Karl  Ohristoph  Trangott 
Tauohnitz,  who  founded  at  Leipsic  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  a  printing  house,  long 
celebrated  for  its  cheap,  elegant,  and  accurate 
editions  of  classical  authors.  The  son  has  also 
published  many  important  works  on  philology. 
— OHBisnAN  Bernhabd,  cousin  of  the  preced- 
ing, founded  at  Leiprio  in  1887  a  book  pnbliah- 
ing  house,  from  which  have  issued  since  1842 
upward  of  600  volumes  of  a  "  Collection  of 
British  Authors,"  of  a  oonvenient  size  for  ordi- 
nary use,  and  a  neat  typographical  appearance. 
TAULER,  JoHABir,  a  German  mystio  and 

Sreaoher,  bom  probably  at  Strasbonrg  in  1290, 
ied  there,  Jane  16, 1861.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
renounced  a  fortune  to  enter  the  Dominican 
cloister.  He  studied  the  scholastic  theology  in 
Paris ;  returned  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  came 
nnder  the  influence  of  Master  Eckhard,  whose 
yemacnlar  sermons  tiien  attracted  thronging 


andienoes ;  and  he  was  ihe  more  impelled  to 
mystical  and  fervent  piety  by  the  violence  of 
the  war  between  the  pope  John  XXIL  and  the 
emperor  Lonis  the  Bavarian,  when  the  bishop 
of  Strasbourg  forbade  the  clergy  to  open  their 
churches.     He  became  one  of  the  so  oallel 
"  friends  of  God,"  an  unorganized  brotherhood, 
including  priests,  nobles,  and  burghers  in  ^ 
the  large  cities,  who  represented  the  height  of 
mysticism,  denied  the  special  prerogative  of 
the  clergy  except  in  the  celebration  of  the  sao- 
raments,  and  with  anti-sacerdotal  tendencies 
dwelt  upon  worship  in  the  heart  and  life.    He 
preached  with  wonderful  success  in  Strasbonrg, 
and  in  the  neighboring  towns,  villages,  and 
convents,  journeying  to  Cologne,  where  the 
mystic  Buysbroek  was  teaching  with  the  great- 
est inflnence,  and  to  Basel,  where  Henry  of 
KOrdlingen  bad  resumed  his  forbidden  fnno- 
tions,  and  where  he  became  known  to  Nidiolaa 
of  Basel,  the  leader  of  the  "  friends  of  God." 
Notwithstanding  the  papal  interdict,  and  amid 
the  ravages  of  the  black  death  (1848-'9),  he 
bestowed  the  consolations  of  religion  on  the 
forsaken  people,  preaching  in  Grerman  mingled 
with  Latin,  in  churches,  private  assemblies, 
convents,  and  the  houses  of  the  Beguins.    He 
published  in  German  a  treatise  on  "  Following 
the  Lowly  Life  of  Christ :"  addressed  a  remon- 
strance to  the  clergy  against  leaving  the  dying 
untended  and  uuabsolv^ ;  and  denounced  eccl»- 
siastical  abuses  while  maintaining  the  daunsof 
the  electors.    His  mysticism,  uiough  it  pro- 
nounced silence  and  suffering  the  most  perfect 
work,  was  rather  active  than  passive,  taught  ex- 
plicitly the  love  of  others,  tended  not  to  asceti- 
oism  but  to  the  amelioration  of  sodety,  recom- 
mended the  discharge  of  all  ecclesiastical  duties 
as  a  preparation  for  a  higher  stage  of  spiritual 
perfection,  and  was  opposed  to  the  panthdstio 
tenets  of  tiie  Beguins.  Be  had  been  summoned 
by  Charles  lY.,  when  at  Strasbourg  in  1848,  to 
render  an  account  of  his  faith,  but  disappeared 
from  the  city.    He  returned  there  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  passed  his  last  hours  in  the  gv- 
den  of  a  convent  where  his  only  sister  had  long 
dwelt  as  a  nun,  and  was  buried  in  tiie  cloisters. 
The  best  of  the  early  editions  of  his  sermons  sie 
those  of  Leipsic  (1498),  Basel  (1621-'2),  Halber- 
Btadt  (1628),  and  Cologne  (1648).    There  is  s 
modem  German  translation  bySoblosser  of  Ua 
sermons  (8  vols.,  Frankfort,  1826),  and  of  his 
Nadifolg*  det  armen  Lebetu  Ghruti  (Frankfort, 
1838).     The  hymns  and  treatise  on  Gennan 
theology,  which  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity. — See  Schnudt,  /»- 
hannei  Tauler  «o»  StrmAurg  (Hamburg,  1841), 
and  Hiss  Winkworth,  "life  and  Times  of  Tan- 
ler,"  with  26  of  his  sermons  tranalat«d  from  the 
German  (London  and  New  York,  1867). 

TAUNTON,  a  shire  town  of  Bristol  oa, 
Mass.,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
Taunton  river,  24  m.  from  Narranganset  bqr, 
17  m.  E.  by  N.  from  Providence,  B.  L,  88  m. 
8.  from  Boston,  and  26  m.  W.  from  Plymouth; 
pop.  in  1860, 16,880.    The  town  is  in  shape 
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•a  ineffnlar  polygon,  of  which  the  extreme 
length  from  K.  to  B.  is  12^  m.,  and  from  E.  to 
W.  11m.  The  sor&oe  is  generally  level ;  half 
of  the  land  is  wooded  with  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
beech,  and  cedar,  and  there  are  5  ponds  of  con- 
■deraUe  size.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Taunton 
river  and  two  principal  branehea,  the  Oanoe 
■ad  Bnmford,  the  &11  m  which  famishes  power 
tor  a  large  number  of  mills  and  factories. 
Ilireo  railroads  pass  through  the  town,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  river  is  impeded  by  ice 
but  a  small  part  of  the  winter.  There  are  18 
Tillages  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  the 
largest  of  which  has  a  population  of  about 
8,000.  The  number  of  houses  is  1,947.  The 
MSP^ood  valae  of  property  of  all  kinds  in  1861 
was  ^,M7,007,  of  which  the  real  estate  was 
falned  at  $5,167,238,  and  the  personal  estate 
at  $3,779,784.  The  amount  of  grain  anna- 
tHj  brought  into  the  town  is  abont  000,000 
bnahals ;  and  21  sloops  and  schooners,  of  SO 
to  360  tons  On  tbe  aggregate  3,770  tons),  ply 
ngnlariy  between  Taunton  and  the  principal 
cities  on  tito  coast:  There  are  in  the  town  6 
eott<m  liMrtories,  a  flannel  £ftotory,  3  locomotive 
bctories,  8  manhinft  diops,  8  tack  fSiotories,  8 
foondertea,  an  iron  rolling  mill,  naU  and  shovel 
&et(n7,  2  britannia  and  rilver  plating  fiaotories, 
a  screw  iStotory,  a  gas  factory,  a  paper  mill,  8 
fiMtories  of  oiled  and  enamelled  cloth,  a  sewing 
«M^«*»'»ia  faotory,  3  box  and  cask  -factories,  a 
cmotUe  factory,  8  factories  of  fire  brick  and 
stove  linings  and  one  of  stone  ware,  a  marble 
and  monoment  faotory,  and  a  company  for 
mannfiactnring  copper,  belonging  to  which  are 
two  large  rolling  mills,  a  ketde  mill,  and  a 
nUer  mnl;  the  whole  employing  8,800  persons, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  |3,600,000,  and 
an  annual  product  of  $5,600,000.  The  Taunton 
eopper  company,  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the 
Un&ed  States,  has  been  incorporated  more  than 
80  years.  Its  prodnots  are  copper,  sheet  sine, 
and  yellow  metal  sheathing,  to  the  amount  an- 
naally  of  3,600  tons,  of  the  value  of  $1,260,000. 
Beside  these  larger  establishments,  there  are 
BomeTons  smaller  tool  shops,  7  saw  mills,  6  grist 
mills,  and  13  brick  yards.  Taunton  has  from 
tbe  bef^nning  been  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  bri^  and  iron,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  annually  exported.  Taunton  and  Taunton 
risrer  are  also  proverbial  for  their  herring  fish- 
eries, the  privileges  of  which  are  still  annnally 
sold,  thoogh  few  of  the  inhabitants  at  present 
potsae  this  branch  of  industry.  Large  quanti- 
tifea  of  shad  and  alewives  are  taken  from  the 
rirer  in  April  and  Ifay. — There  are  in  Taonton 
16  cbnrch  bnUdings  (4  of  them  of  stone,  and  8 
of  Gothic  architecture),  and  19  religious  so- 
eteUaa,  viz. :  3  Baptist,  1  Ohristian,  6  Oongre- 
gatkHialist  (one  of  them  Unitarian),  1  Episoo- 
|ial,  S  Freewill  Baptist,  8  Methodist,  2  Boman 
OsthoKc,  1  Spiritoalist,  1  Swedenborgian,  and 
1  Universslist.  The  number  of  school  houses 
is  SS,  in  which  66  teachers  are  employed,  ai^ 
S.0OO  children  are  instmcted.  The  state  hos- 
pital ix  the  insane  oooopies  a  conspionons  rite^ 
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with  grounds  of  more  than  140  acres,  and  ac- 
commodates over  400  patients.  There  are  also 
in  the  town  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1793; 

3  social  libraries,  with  nearly  6,000  volumes; 
a  spacious  court  house,  with  fire-proof  building 
attached ;  a  Jail ;  6  halls  for  public  purposes ; 

4  hotels,  one  of  them  remarkable  for  its  ar- 
ohiteotoral  elegance;  8 printing ofiSces,  publidi- 
ing  1  duly  and  2  weekly  newspapers ;  8  banks 
of  circulation,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,060,000;  an  institntion  for  savings;  and  3 
insurance  offices.  The  streets  of  the  central 
village  are  well  laid  out,  lighted  by  gas,  and 
adorned  by  shade  trees  of  various  kinds.  There 
are  many  elegant  private  residences,  some  of 
great  cost,  to  which  are  attached  gardens  and 
conservatories.  Among  the  objects  of  curious 
interest  are  a  grove  of  oaks  more  than  800 
years  old,  and  t£e  singular  phenomenon  of  an 
elm  tree  70  feet  in  height  growing  in  the  centre 
of  an  aged  apple  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  com- 
idetely  dasps  it,  both  trees  being  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. — ^Taunton  was  settled  in  1688 
by  a  company  team  Taonton  in  England,  teom 
whom  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  natives 
of  the  town  are  descended.  Its  first  minister 
was  William  Hooke,  who  afterward  was  noted 
in  the  English  civil  war,  and  was  chaplain  to 
Oliver  Oromwell.  In  the  Indian  war  of  the 
sachem  Philip,  the  town  was  protected  from 
harm  by  the  friendship  of  that  chief  for  Thomas 
Leonard.  Philip's  fiavorite  hunting  ground  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  town. 

TAUNTON,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, situated  on  the  Tone,  46  m.  S.  W.  from 
Bath  and  141  m.  W.  S.  W.  from.  London ;  pop. 
in  1861, 14,660.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  vaUey, 
and  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  ordiards,  and 
rich  meadows.  It  has  mannfactnres  of  dlk, 
lace,  crapes,  mixed  and  woollen  goods;  and 
the  ale  of  its  breweries  is  celebrated.  The 
trade  is  principally  in  agricultural  produce, 
live  stock,  and  coal,  and  weekly  and  monthly 
markets  are  held.  The  Taunton  and  Bridge- 
water  canal  and  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway 
afford  means  of  communication  with  other 
parts  of  the  country. — Tannton  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  station.  In  1685  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  produmed  king  at  Taunton,  and 
the  inhabitemts  afterward  suffered  from  the 
cruelties  of  Jeffi-eys,  who  held  his  "  bloody  as- 
sizes" there.  The  town  has  returned  2  mem- 
bers to  parliament  shioe  1266. 

TATJiniS  MOUNTAINS.  8eeWK8TKEWAiJ>. 

TAUBIDA,  a  S.  government  of  European 
Russia,  lying  on  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea 
of  Azof;  area,  24,140  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 
687,848.  The  government  is  composed  of  the 
Orimea  or  Taurio  peninsula  (ano.  Oh«r»otu»v$ 
Tcmriea  or  Soyikiea;  see  Orimba)  and  the 
Nogai  steppe.  The  latter,  including  all  the 
territory  lymg  N.  of  the  Crimea  to  the  river 
Dnieper  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ekaterinoslav,  is  a  dry  elevated  conn- 
try,  with  a  sandy  soil  impregnated  with  salt, 
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and  without  trees,  but  with  some  rich  rtiOieyt 
that  produce  Inzariimt  herbage.  There  are  a 
few  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  of 
Azof,  but  the  ohly  rivers  of  importance  are  the 
Dnieper  on  the  N.  W.  frontier,  the  KonskaiA 
on  file  N.,  and  the  Berda  on  the  E.  There  are 
several  lakes  of  considerable  size,  one  of  which 
covers  an  area  of  108  sq.  m.,  and  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  of  Azof  hj  a  sandy  spit. 
Kumerons  tongues  of  land  formed  by  fdlnvial 
deposits  project  from  the  S.  coast,  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  which  lies  S.  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  was  anciently  called  Achilleoa 
Dromos,  or  Racecourse  of  Achilles.  The  cli- 
mate is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Orimea. 
Salt,  saltpetre,  and  naphtha  are  abundant.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tartars. 
The  capital  of  Taorida  is  Simferopol,  and  the 
principal  seaport  and  naval  station  is  SebastopoL 

TAUROMENIUM,  an  ancient  Greek  city  on 
the  £.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  half  way  between 
Messana  and  Oatana,  founded  on  the  hill  of 
Taurus,  overlooking  the  sea,  after  the  destrao- 
tion  of  lifaxos,  8  m.  to  the  N.,  by  Dionysina  the 
Elder  of  Syracuse  in  403  B.  0.  In  894  Diony- 
eius  unancoMsfulIy  besieged  it  for  a  long  tinM, 
but  it  fell  into  his  hands  in  892.  In  868  An- 
dromaohuB,  the  father  of  the  historian  TinuBn& 
is  said  to  have  collected  together  all  the  eziled 
Kaxians,  and  established  them  at  Taarome> 
ninm.  In  846  Tunoleon  lauded  here,  but  left 
Andromachus  in  possession  of  power,  which  he 
exercised  mildly.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  Under  the 
Boma^  it  ei^oyed  great  privileges ;  but  during 
the  servile  war  in  Sicily  (184-182)  it  was  ooca- 
pied  and  den>eratdy  defended  by  the  insurgent 
slaves.  By  Augustas  it  was  made  a  colony,  and 
from  its  strong  position  was  one  of  the  last 
places  taken  from  the  Greek  emperors ;  but  in 
A.  D.  906  it  was  captured  by  the  Saracens,  who 
destroyed  it  totally.  The  modem  Taormina,  a 
village  of  about  8,600  inhabitante,  occupies  tiie 
ate  of  the  ancient  city,  vestiges  of  which  still 
remain. 

TAURUS,  a  range  of  mountains  in  AsSa 
IGnor,  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
those  into  the  Black  sea.  It  consists  of  two 
principal  chains,  Tanma,  the  higher  and  longer, 
on  the  S.,  and  Anti-Tanms  on  u>e  N.,  and  with 
its  ramifications  forms  on  8  sides  of  the  penin- 
aula,  and  particularly  on  the  N.  and  S.,  a  series 
of  terraces,  rising  in  the  portion  lying  between 
Taoms  and  Anti-Taurus  into  a  bro^  plat«aa 
abonn^g  in  salt  lakes,  and  identical  in  char- 
acter with  the  steppes  of  central  Aria.  Th« 
commencement  of  the  chain  on  the  W.  is  a  dis- 
puted point,  some  alleging  that  it  begins  with 
Bamsnm-Dagh  (ano.  Myeali)  opposite  the  island 
of  Samoa,  while  others  regard  it  as  beginning  at 
Oape  Khelidonia,  near  the  gnlf  of  Adidia.  It 
follows  and  repeats  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast, 
and  in  crossing  the  ancient  province  of  Pam- 
phylia  takes  the  name  of  Takhtali-Dagh,  at- 
taining an  elevation  of  nearly  7,000  feet;  in 


the  ancient  Hiddia  and  Isanria  it  is  called  Gob 
Dagh;  in  the  ancient  Lycaonia  and  Oilioia, 
where  it  rises  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet,  it 
is  called  Ara-Dagh,  Bnlghur-Dagh,  and  Aht- 
Dagh ;  toward  the  source  of  the  Jyhoon  (ane. 
Fyramvt),  it  throws  off  a  spar  toward  the  B. 
under  the  name  of  Giaur-Dagh,  which,  meeting 
further  E.  the  Akma-Dagh,  forms  the  cele- 
brated defile  anciently  known  as  the  Ammiiim 
gates ;  the  main  chain,  trending  N.  £.  under  the 
name  of  Akar-Dagh,  crosses  the  Enphratas, 
separates  its  £.  branch  from  tite  sonross  of  the 
Tigris,  and  joins  near  Bayaad  the  Aimenian 
system  of  mountains.  Anti-Tanms,  separating 
from  the  Taurine  platean  at  the  K.  of  Cilida, 
rises  in  the  lofty  peak  of  Mt.  Aiji^  (ano.  Jt» 
ffaus)  to  the  height  of  18,000  feet;  it  then  ^- 
vides  into  two  branches,  one  extending  east 
ward  across  the  Euphrates  to  the  Oanoaaiaa 
mountains;  the  other  turns  westwaid,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Hassan-Dagh,  Biilt8n-X>a^ 
or  Nnrad-Dagh,  terminates  near  Bronsaa,  in 
the  ancient  Olympus,  about  5,200  feat  in  height 
Numerous  geographers,  however,  apply  the 
name  Anti-Taums  to  the  eastern  branch  alone. 
A  branch  of  this  cham  follows  the  8.  coast  of 
the  Black  sea  as  far  as  Trebizond,  and  forms 
the  N.  boondary  of  the  great  triangular  platean 
of  npper  Asia  Minor.  Strabo,  Eratosthenes, 
Dicaearohns,  and  otber  ancient  geogn^ihers  Kp- 
plied  the  name  Tanras  to  a  continnation  of  tins 
range  eastward  across  the  Asiatio  o<Mitinenti 
which  they  erroneously  believed  to  foUow  the 
same  parallel  to  the  E.  shores  of  Ohina. 

TAUTOG.    See  Blaokfish. 

TAYEBKIER,  Jkak  Bxpnsn,  a  French 
traveller  and  merchant,  bom  in  Paris  in  ICOB, 
died  in  Moscow  in  July,  1689.  Bia  fiither  was 
a  m^>  engraver  fit>m  Antwerp,  and  the  son 
learned  the  jeweller's  trade,  and  before  his  22d 
year  had  traversed  France,  England,  the  Low 
Oonfttries,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Hon- 
gary,  and  Italy,  serving  at  different  timea  as 
page  or  general  attendwt  in  noble  fiuniliea  and 
as  a  soldier.  In  1680  he  accompanied  two 
young  French  noblemen  to  Palestine,  and 
thence  extended  his  travels  to  Ispahan;  and  re- 
tamed  in  1688  to  France,  where  he  was  ap- 
Sointed  comptroller  of  the  hoosehold  of  the 
ake  of  Orleans.  In  1688  he  started  again  for 
the  East,  and  between  1680  and  1679  made  < 
Journeys  into  Asia,  traversing  Turkey  in  En- 
rope  and  Asia,  Persia,  Independent  Tartary, 
Oabool,  India,  Farther  India,  Malacca,  Bmna- 
tra,  and  most  of  the  Dutch  East  India  poases- 
sions,  and  penei^ating  to  the  confines  of  Ohinc. 
On  his  return  from  his  6th  Jonraey,  euriohed 
by  his  traffic  in  diamonds  and  other  rare  orien- 
tal  products,  he  was  ennobled  by  Loms  XTV., 
purchased  the  estate  of  Aubonne  npion  the 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  assumed  the  title  of 
Baron  d' Aubonne,  and  lived  in  princely  style, 
employing  a  writer  named  Ohappuseaa  to  pre- 
pare a  narrative  of  his  travels.  The  fraoda  of 
his  nephew,  who  had  the  management  of  hia 
affldrs,  obliging  him  to  adl  his  estate,  he  remoT;' 
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•d  to  Berlin,  and  was  nominated  by  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  director  of  a  nev  East  India 
oompany.  la  168S  be  set  out  for  the  East 
Indies  by  way  of  Baaeia,  bat  was  seized  with 
&tal  illness  at  Moscow.  The  acoonnts  of  his 
tmrelB  are  contained  in  Ifbw)tlU  relation  da 
PiiUirieur  du  tirail  (4to.,  1676),  and  Let  *ia 
t^/agtt  de  Jean  Baptitte  ToMimier,  iaayer, 
i«m»  ^Avbonne,  en  Ihtrgwie,  en  Pent  «t  ata 
Jadet  (8  vds.  4to.,  1676-'9).  They  were  trans- 
lated into  Ejwlish  (foL,  London,  1677). 

TAXES  (Let.  taxo,  to  rate  or  Ytdne;  Gr. 
rowM,  to  arrange),  the  contribationa  paid  by 
ihe  inhabitants  of  a  coontry  for  the  nse  of  the 
poTomnient.  In  a  free  government  taxes  are 
Sod  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
of  coorse  -with  the  consent  of  those  who  are 
to  pay  them;  in  despotic  governments  they 
are  levied  at  the  will  of  the  ruling  power. 
Taxes  are  nsnally  divided  into  direct  and  indi- 
xeet;  tlie  former  include  all  assesamenta  made 
upon  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  the  tax- 
payer, npon  his  income,  or  upon  his  head ;  the 
iatter  comprise  duties  upon  importa  and  ex- 
porta,  excises,  licenses,  stamp  duties,  and  the 
Jnka.  Tabition  in  some  form  is  of  very  an- 
.caant  origin.  Among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  time 
of  the  theocracy,  tliere  was  a  capitation  tax  of 
M  bait  shekel  (alMut  30  cts.)  payable  by  every 
•male  in  the  nation ;  a  tribute  of  the  first  fhiits, 
-and  Of  the  first  bom  of  their  domestic  animals, 
wliioh  might  however  be  commuted  for  money 
ai  a  fixed  rate ;  a  redemption  tax  for  the  first 
1>om  male  of  the  family ;  and  a  first  and  second 
titha  for  the  support  of  the  Levites  and  of  the 
aorvioe  of  the  tabernacle,  and  every  third  year 
a  third  tiOie  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  so 
ia  some  sense  a  poor  rate.  After  they  adopted 
the  regal  form  of  government,  the  taxes  were 
greatly  increased.  In  addition  to  the  exaction 
ot  a  tithe  of  all  the  property,  not  of  the  income 
alone,  the  kings  exacted  a  tithe  of  i)er8ona1  sep- 
Tioe  of  both  sexes,  or  its  equivalent  in  money, 
and  occasionally,  in  addition  to  this,  a  heavy 
captation  tax  (2  Xings  xv.  30),  or  a  special  as- 
•easment.  There  wwe  also,  at  least  in  the  la- 
ter periods  of  Jewish  history,  taxes  levied  npon 
honaes,  and  transit  taxes  and  tarifis  on  the  in- 
trodnction  of  foreign  merchandise.  Presents 
alao  formed  with  the  Jewish,  as  with  most  ori- 
/ental  monareha,  a  species  of  voluntary  contribn- 
tkm.  ot  considerable  amount.  Solomon  was  snc- 
eeaafol  in  collecting  a  large  revenue ;  and  the 
^turning  to  death  of  Adoram,  "who  waa  over 
the  tribnte,"  and  the  secession  of  the  10  tribes 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  his  son 
and  aaecessor,  indicate  how  oppressive  had  been 
tbe  taxation  which  caused  such  an  alienation 
ot  foaling  from  the  popular  dynasty  of  David. — 
la  the  jUhenian  republic  there  were  no  direct 
taxes,  either  on  personid  or  real  estate ;  the 
aoonses  of  revenue  were  the  lands  of  the  repub- 
lia,  finea  and  ccmfiscations,  the  royalty  of  -^V 
ot  the  products  of  the  mines,  a  capitation  tax 
oa  freedmen  uid  fbreigners  resident  in°  the  re- 
pobKo,  customs  dntiea  on  foreign  commodities 


and  merchandise,  on  which  a  tariff  of  3  pw 
cent,  was  levied,  some  excise  duties,  licenses 
of  markets  and  houses  of  prostitution,  and  trib- 
ute paid  by  other  cities  and  islands  subjected 
to  their  sway.  The  imposts,  licenses,  &o.,  were 
generally  farmed  to  companies,  which  gave  se- 
curity for  their  prompt  payment.  In  times  of 
war,  extraordinary  contributions  were  levied 
on  wealthy  citizens,  or  an  appeal  was  made  to 
their  patriotiam.  The  common  people,  so  fsr 
from  paying  any  tax,  except  the  duty  on  the 
goods  they  purchased,  received  from  the  state 
large  appropriations  for  public  games  and  speo- 
taclss.  In  Borne,  under  the  repnblio,  the  spoils 
of  conquered  nations  and  the  annual  tribute  ex- 
acted from  them  defrayed  the  greater  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  state;  but  under  the  empire  it 
was  found  necessury  to  resort  to  numerous  de- 
vices of  taxation  to  replenish  the  often  exhaust- 
ad  treasury  of  the  onperors;  porti<»i8  of  the 
territorial  revenues  were  sequestrated,  capitsr 
tion  taxes  levied,  tolls,  taxes  on  com,  and  leg- 
aoy  and  hereditary  duties  collected,  heavy 
sums  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  Boman  oiti- 
cenship,  dec.  During  the  middle  ages,  under 
the  feudal  system,  tiiere  was  no  system  of  taxr 
ation.  The  kings  were  maintained  by  the  pro- 
ducta  of  their  land,  and  in  case  of  war  their 
Taasals,  the  barons  and  knights,  were  under 
obligation  to  ftamish  their  qnoto  of  men-at- 
arms  equipped  and  provisioned  without  ex- 
pense to  ue  monarch;  and  this  military  ser<- 
vice  was  performed  by  their  tenants  by  way  of 
rental  for  the  lands  they  cultivated.  The  first 
approach  to  modem  systems  of  taxation  was 
juade  during  the  middle  ages  by  the  repubUo 
of  Venice,  which,  being  largely  engaged  in 
commerce  and  holding  colonieJ  possessions  in 
Oreece  and  elsewhere,  was  obliged  to  maintain 
a  large  army  and  navy,  to  defend  its  fleets  and 
colonies  from  the  Turks,  and  to  maintain  its 
aristocracy.  To  meet  these  expenses,  a  direct 
and  an  indirect  tax  were  levied,  the  former  on 
tiie  lands  of  the  republic,  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  duties  on  the  goods  manufactured  and  the 
merchandise  imported;  these  duties,  which 
brought  in  a  large  revenue,  were  imposed  oa. 
the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life; 
salt,  flonr,  oil,  spices,  food  (^  all  sorts,  wine, 
soap,  silks,  jewelry,  were  all  taxed  heavily. 
In  France,  prior  to  the  revolution,  though 
Sully  and  Colbert  were  both  eminent  as  finanr 
ders,  and  did  much  to  put  the  finances  of  tha 
kingdom  in  a  prosperous  condition,  there  was 
a  serious  obstacle  to  any  equitable  system  of 
taxation  in  the  fact  that  tiie  nobility  and  clergy, 
the  privileged  classes  as  they  were  termed, 
were  exempted  from  its  burdens,  which  rested 
necessarily  with  washing  weight  on  the  iowr- 
geoutai  ouerien;  and  to  add  to  their  distress, 
most  of  the  taxes  were  £&rmed,  often  to  men 
who  exacted  much  more  than  the  legal  amount. 
In  England  the  finances  for  centuries  were 
badly  managed;  there  was  little  encourage- 
ment to  industry,  and  the  taxes,  whether  di- 
rect or  indirect,  were  insufiScient  for  the  ex* 
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pensea  of  the  government.  The  pri^eged 
olaases  were  exempted  as  in  France.  Resort 
-was  often  had  to  the  sale  of  monopolies,  and 
to  forced  loans,  contributions,  and  confisca- 
tions, to  procure  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
monarch's  extravagance,  or  the  r«venne  neces< 
Bary  for  conducting  wars.  In  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  there  were  no  taxes  levied 
on  the  cjergy  or  the  nobles.  In  the  countries 
of  western  Asia,  the  government  with  the  right 
of  taxation  of  provinces  was  bestowed  on  favor- 
ites, or  sold  to  the  man  who  would  pay  highest 
for  it;  and  as  the  duration  of  the  government  of 
these  mlers  was  short,  they  practised  the  most 
orael  extortion  upon  their  nnfortunate  subjects, 
completely  annihilating  industry,  and  often 
transforming  countries  once  prosperous  and 
popnious  into  desert  wastes,  by  their  oppres- 
sions.— ^It  is  only  within  the  last  100  years  that 
the  best  methods  of  taxation  have  come  to  be 
nnderstood,  and  tiie  possibility  of  collecting 
BDch  sums  as  are  necessary  for  tiie  maintenance 
even  of  a  costly  government,  without  impairing 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  who  are-  taxed, 
oomprehended.  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  was  one 
of  <3ie  earliest  statesmen  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages of  the  excise  tax  over  direct  taxation  on 
land  or  polls ;  but  the  violent  opposition  which 
his  "  excise  scheme"  elicited  compelled  its  post- 
ponement. Adam  Smith  laid  down  the  max- 
ims of  taxation,  as  follows:  *'  1.  The  subjects 
of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  toward  the 

'  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  poBsi- 
ble,  in  proportion  to  their  respe<$dve  abilities; 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which 
they  respectively  ei\joy  under  the  protection 
of  the  state.  2.  The  tax  which  each  individual 
is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain,  and  not 
arbitrary;  the  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of 
payment,  and  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ouj^t  aU 
to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to 
every  other  person.  8.  Every  tax  ought  to 
b«  levied  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  in 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the 
oontribntor  to  pay  it.  4.  Every  tax  ought  to 
be  BO  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and  keep 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  pos- 
riUe  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the 

'  public  treasury  of  the  state."  The  taxes  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent century  were  so  levied  as  to  violate  nearly 
all  of  these  maxims.  In  1698,  according  to 
Bully,  out  of  160,000,000  livres  drawn  from  the 
people  of  France  by  taxation,  only  80,000,000 
found  its  way  into  the  public  treasury.  As  late 
OS  the  administration  of  M.  Necker,  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  taxes  was  lOf  per  cent  In  1867 
the  tax  of  the  United  Eongdom,  amounting  to 
ftbont  £80,000,000,  was  cdlected  at  a  cost  of 
4  per  cent.,  and  of  this  the  collection  in  Ireland 
was  the  larger  part.  The  farming  of  taxes, 
once  very  gtoierally  practised,  is  now  for  the 
most  part  rainqnisheid,  but  in  Turkey  a  part  of 
them  are  still  farmed.  The  necessities  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  growing  out  of  their  pro- 
tracted wars  and  laiige  debts,  have  compeUed  a 


resort  to  heavy  taxation,  and  the  exercise  of 
great  financial  skill  in  so  distributing  the  taxes 
as  to  make  their  burden  tolerable.  In  Great 
Britun  a  heavy  tariff  is  laid  upon  those  foreiga 
goods  which  compete  with  British  manufac- 
tures, and  a  moderate  but  productive  one  cm 
imported  articles  of  general  necessity  like  tea 
and  coffee,  foreign  paper,  &c.,  while  wine  aod 
tobacco  are  heavily  assessed.  Excise  duties  are 
laid  on  distilled  and  malt  liquors  of  Britii^  man- 
ufacture, as  well  as  on  domestic  produce.  li- 
censes are  required  for  the  sale  of  spirituons 
liquors,  and  tite  keeping  of  inns,  post  horses^ 
hackney  carriages,  stage  coaches,  railways,  && 
Newspwers  were  subjected  to  a  compnlsoiy 
stamp  duty  till  1866 ;  it  is  now  optional,  and 
if  paid  exempts  the  paper  from  postage^  AU 
official  and  legal  documents  must  be  executed  on 
stamped  paper ;  duties  are  also  collected  on  bills 
of  exchange  and  bankers' notes;  the  probate  of 
wills  and  taking  out  of  letters  of  administration 
are  charged  with  duties  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  personal  property,  from  2^  to  S  per 
cent,  being  charged  the  heirs  when  there  is  a 
will,  and  from  aito^  per  cent,  where  letters 
of  administration  are  issued.  Landb,  houses, 
servants,  horses,  carriages,  dogs,  watches;,  and 
jewels  are  taxed ;  and  there  are  beside  taxes 
on  income,  and  revenues  from  the  post  office^ 
crown  lands,  timber,  &c.  The  customs  and  ex- 
cise duties  ordinarily  constitnto  about  f  of  the 
entire  revenue,  and  tiie  income  tax  nearly  i  and 
stamps  i  of  the  national  tax,  whidb  usually 
amounts  to  about  £72,000,000;  and  the  loctd 
taxes,  tithes,  poor  rates,  dec.,  amount  to  £20,- 
000,000  more.  The  total  budget  of  Firanoe  for 
the  present  year  (1862)  is  1,974,070,028  franca, 
of  which  nearly  i  is  the  product  of  direct  taxes, 
i  onstoms  and  salt  duties,  jt  excise  and  other 
indirect  taxes,  while  the  capitation  tax,  stamp 
duties,  crown  lands,  and  assessments  on  forests 
and  fisheries,  amount  to  about  |  of  the  whole. 
Of  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  £28,000,000 
is  paid  annually  as  interest  on  tiie  national 
debt,  and  of  those  of  France  in  1862,  602,- 
216,602  francs. — In  the  United  States,  the  na- 
tional government  has  levied  a  direct  tax  only 
in  S  instances,  and  never  for  a  sum  exceeding 
$6,000,000,  until  1861 ;  the  customs  and  oo- 
casionally  excise  revenues  and  the  receipts 
for  the  public  lands  having  been  suffiuent 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  tiie  government, 
and  to  Uqnidato  a  portion  of  the  debt.  The 
enormous  expenditorea  of  the  existing  civil 
war  (1861-2),  and  the  reduced  receipts  from 
customs,  have  compelled  the  levying  of  a  direct 
tax  intended  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  and  to  furnish  a  sinking  fbnd  to 
extinguish  the  principal.  At  the  extra  session 
of  congress  on  Aug.  6, 1861,  a  bill  was  passed 
levying  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000,  partly  on 
lands  and  partly  on  incomes ;  the  duties  on  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries  were  also  inereaa- 
ed.  The  direct  tax,  which  was  to  be  assessed 
in  the  lQ>ring  of  1862,  has  been  generally  aa- 
aomed  by  the  states  themselves.    During  the 
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present  session  (1861-'3)  of  congress,  the  ne* 
c«fl8ity  of  raising  a  large  revenue  has  led  to  the 
ooDsideration  of  Tarions  plans  of  taxation.  An 
elaborate  bill,  providing  for  excise  duties  on 
tii  kinds  of  manufiEustnres,  tolls  on  all  passenger 
travel,  doties  on  plate,  watches,  &c.,  licenses 
from  all  classes  of  deaJers,  a  tax  on  incomes 
over  $600,  legacy  and  succession  duties,  and 
(tamps  on  all  kinds  of  legal  and  commercial 
papers,  patent  medicines,  telegrams,  &c.,  passed 
the  honse  of  representatives  by  a  large  nuuori- 
ty,  and  is  now  {ilaj,  1862)  under  consideration 
ia  the  senate,  where  it  has  been  materially 
modified.  Other  plans,  embracing  entirely  dif- 
ferent principles,  are  also  maturing,  and  may  be 
anbetitnted  for  that  now  pending.  The  several 
states,  bdng  debarred  by  the  constitution  from 
eoQeeting  duties  on  imports,  have  raised  the 
leVenoes  necessary  for  their  state  expenditures 
by  direct  taxes  on  lands,  houses,  and  personal 
property;  specific  taxes  on  banking  and  insur- 
ance capital,  railroads,  and  turnpikes ;  bonuses 
from  banks,  ^. ;  licenses  on  auctions,  peddlers, 
pablic  booses,  the  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors, 
gimpowder,  &o. ;  and  in  most  of  the  states  by 
capitation  taxes.  A  part  of  the  state  taxes  are 
BtiJi  payable  in  labor  in  some  of  the  states, 
thongh  the  amount  thus  paid  is  now  mostly 
confined  to  highway  taxes,  and  to  the  frontier 
states,  where  money  is  less  abundant  than  labor. 
Ko  state  has  hitherto  levied  a  general  income 
tax,  though  in  some  cases  particular  professions 
hare  been  assessed,  nor  any  except  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  an  inheritance  tax.  Jluj. 
land  and  New  Jersey  collect  a  transit  tax  from 
the  railroad  companies  for  all  passengers  over 
certain  roads.  The  following  table  gives  the 
direct  and  indirect  tax  of  each  state  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  for  state  purposes, 
together  with  the  state  valuations,  in  most 
1  for  1860 : 
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Beside  the  state  taxes,  there  are  also  in  all  the 
states  county,  town,  and  road  taxes,  and  in 
most  of  them  school  and  municipal  taxes,  the 
whole  amount  of  which  it  is  imposnble  to 
ascertain.  In  the  states  which,  include  large 
cities  they  are  often  of  great  amount.  In  New 
York  the  local  taxes  in  1860  were  $12,840,81^ 
of  which  $9,868,002  was  in  the  county  of  New 
York.  In  Ohio  in  1869  the  local  taxation  was 
$6,618,848.  It  would  not  probably  be  far  from 
the  truth  to  estimate  it  at  8  times  the  amount 
of  the  state  taxes.  It  is  almost  an  invariable 
provision  of  the  state  constitutions  that  no 
taxes  can  be  levied  on  any  pretence  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  representa- 
tives; that  they  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
only  for  public  purposes;  and  that  all  revenue 
bills  shall  originate  in  the  lower  house  of  the  le- 
gislatore.  Further  safeguards  are  raised  ag^st 
the  power  of  taxation  by  provisions  that  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except 
in  compliance  with  appropriations  made  by 
law,  and  that  there  shall  be  an  annual  report 
of  income  and  expenditure.  In  all  the  states' 
the  property  of  the  federal  government  is  by 
law  speioially  exempted  from  taxation,  as  are 
also  usually  churches,  benevolent  institutions, 
colleges,  academies,  school  houses,  and  the  ftinds 
of  charitable  and  scientific  societies,  and  places 
and  rights  of  burial.  The  only  exemption  of 
classes  from  taxation  are  clergymen  to  a  certain 
limit  in  some  of  the  states,  paupers  in  all,  and 
Indians  and  negroes  in  those  northern  states  in 
which  they  have  no  vote.  In  the  New  England 
states,  aliens  who  are  likely  to  become  charge- 
able to  the  town,  or  whose  funilies  are  in  dm- 
ger  of  becoming  paupers,  are  not  suffered  to  ao- 
quire  a  residence,  and  thereby  a  right  to  public 
relief  their  taxes  bein^  remitted  by  tiie  town 
authorities  to  prevent  it.  The  assessors  in  the' 
several  jurisdictions  of  the  states  are  generally 
required  to  prepare  assessment  rolls,  in  which 
shall  be  set  forth  the  names  of  all  taxable  in- 
habitants^  the  quantity  and  value  of  land  or 
the  honse  or  houses  taxed  to  each  person,  and 
the  value  of  all  personal  property.  Usually 
farming  lands  and  dwellings  are  set  in  the 
assessment  rolls  at  iess  than  their  value,  as 
yielding  a  smaller  percent^e  of  income  than 
most  descriptions  of  personal  property.  These 
assessment  rolls,  when  delivered  to  tiie  collec- 
tor, constitute  his  authority  for  the  collection 
of  the  taxes. — The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
points  relative  to  taxation  which  have  been 
settled  by  our  highest  courts.  The  tax  must 
be  levied  in  all  cases  by  the  tribunal  or  body 
of  persons  to  whom  the  power  is  delegated. 
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The  levy  of  a  tax  by  a  town  meeting,  not  call- 
ed acoordingto  the  prescribed  •form,  is  illegal 
and  void.  When  a  statute  requires  a  list  to 
be  delivered  to  the  collector  on  or  before  a 
nven  day,  a  delivery  either  before  or  after  that 
day  confers  no  authority  on  him  to  collect  the 
tax.  As  a  tax  for  an  illegal  purpose  is  void, 
the  object  of  each  assessment  ought  to  be  so 
designated  that  a  citizen  may  resist  payment 
of  any  one  which  is  illegal ;  thus  state,  county, 
and  town  taxes  should  be  separately  desig- 
nated, since  one  may  be  lawfully  levied  and 
another  not  so.  In  all  respects  the  require- 
ment and  direction  of  statutes  concerning  taxes 
must  be  carefully  observed.  The  policy  of  the 
law  is  to  throw  around  the  property  of  the 
citizen  the  most  complete  possible  protection, 
and  the  tax  must  not  only 'be  right  and  just  in 
itself  but  it  must  be  levied  in  all  respects  in 
conformity  to  law,  or  the  taxpayer  is  justified 
in  resisting  its  collection.  The  measures  to 
compel  the  collection  of  taxes  properly  levied 
are  generally  similar  in  the  several  states.  The 
tax  if  paid  at  an  early  date  is  reduced  by  a 
small  percentage  for  prompt  payment ;  if  not 
paid  by  a  cert^n  time,  it  is  increased  by  the 
interest;  after  a  further  period,  interest  ia 
reckoned  at  13  per  cent,  or  more;  after  an- 
other delay,  if  real  estate,  it  is  sold  for  the 
taxes,  though  an  opportunity  of  redemption  is 
given  for  2  or  8  years;  if  personal  estate,  a  dis- 
tress of  persontJ  property  is  made,  and  fines 
'and  costs  added;  and  in  some  states  imprison- 
ment is  added  to  the  penalties. 

TAXIDERMY  (Or.  ro^tr,  arrangement,  and 
ttpfui,  skin),  a  term  originally  used  to  designate 
the  methods  of  preserving  skins,  so  as  to  retain 
tiieir  natural  appearance ;  but  it  is  now  applied 
to  the  art  of  preserving  the  whole  animal  body 
for  collections  of  natural  history.  The  art  has 
been  recently  brought  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection. By  the  methods  now  in  use  small 
animals  are  immersed  in  alcohol,  the  strength 
of  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  partic- 
ular object  to  be  preserved,  as  very  strong  al- 
cohol may  destroy  the  colors,  and  injuriously 
harden  the  integuments.  Tartar  emetic  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate  added  to  it  increases  its  pre- 
serving quality  and  prevents  its  use  for  other 
purposes.  A  special  preparation  known  as 
Ooadby'a  alominons  solution  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed, composed  of  rock  salt  4  oz.,  alum  2 
oz.,  corrosive  sublimate  4  gr.,  boiling  water  8 
quarts ;  and  another  known  as  his  saline  solu- 
tion is  composed  of  rock  salt  8  oz.,  corrosive 
snblimate  2  gr.,  boiling  water  1  quart  A  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimtfte  may  be  employed, 
or  of  common  salt,  and  even  oil  may  be  resort- 
ed to,  when  more  suitable  materials  are  want- 
ing. The  object  to  be  preserved  should  be 
Bospended  in  the  liquid,  without  contact  with 
the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  aft«r  re- 
maining for  some  time  the  liquid  should  be 
changed,  but  that  used  first  may  be  kept  to  be 
again  employed  in  the  same  way.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  employ,  instead  of  ^ass  jars,  square 


oopper  cans  or  wooden  Ice^  made  wiiii  a  large 
mouth,  with  a  cap  or  bung  fitting  cur-tight,  aad 
to  put  the  smaller  specimens  in  porous  bags 
before  introducing  them  into  the  liquid.  It  ia 
well  also  to  wrap  each  one  of  them  in  cotton; 
and  the  vessel  must  in  aU  cases  be  completely 
filled  to  prevent  iiyury  by  motion.  Specimens 
of  considerable  size  should  have  incisions  in  the 
abdomen,  that  the  alcohol  may  more  readily 
reach  the  internal  parts,  and  iqjeotions  of  alco- 
hol may  also  be  made.  This  method  of  pres- 
ervation is  ^>plicable  to  all  the  small  qnadm- 
peds,  reptiles,  Crustacea,  fishes,  most  of  the 
insects  (excepting  the  lepidoptora),  the  akjns 
of  the  larger  animals,  &o.  Insects  are  often 
preserved  by  fastening  them  down  with  pins 
tlimst  through  their  bodies  into  a  lining  of  cork 
or  soft  wood  forming  the  bottom  of  paper  boxes. 
They  may,  as  ooIleSwd,  be  put  into  small  vials 
with  wide  months,  containing  a  little  camphor, 
or,  still  better,  a  sponge  soaked  in  ether,  whieo 

soon  kills  them.   Th  a  1nrg«r  ftnirrnila  ftm  l^Hlwintl^ 

and  the  skins  are  pnt  into  alcohol,  or  coated  cm. 
the  inside  with  arsenic  and  then  dried;  but  if 
arsenic  cannot  be  had,  salt  may  be  used,  and 
immersion  in  a  strong  brine  of  alum  and  salt  is 
very  eSBcacious.  Insects  are  kept  firom  the 
skins  by  sprinkling  in  the  hair  powdered  green 
or  blue  vitriol.  The  skins  are  taken  off  with 
especial  care  to  retain  the  form,  leaving  the 
bones  of  the  toes,  and  also  the  skulls  of  the 
smaller  animals.  The  skeletons  may  be  s^mit 
rately  prepared  and  preserved,  to  be  afterward 
set  up  in  their  natural  position  with  wires.  All 
parts  liable  to  decompose  are  carefully  re- 
moved, and  arsenic  or  arsenical  soap  is  ^plied 
wherever  decomposition  may  be  feared.  The 
arsenic  may  be  applied  either  in  a  state  of  dry 
powder  to  the  moist  skin,  or  mixed  with  aloo- 
nol  and  water  to  the  oonristency  of  molasses 
and  put  on  with  a  brush.  The  prepiuration  at 
the  skins  of  birds  is  a  matter  of  much  delicacy. 
When  the  bird  is  kUled  with  shot,  the  holes 
should  be  immediately  stopped  with  cotton,  as 
also  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  and  if  the  bird  ia 
small  it  should  be  thrust  head  foremost  into  a 
cone  of  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the 
open  end  of  which  should  be  folded  down.  If 
any  of  the  feathers  have  been  crumpled  or 
bent,  they  may  be  partially  restored  by  dipping 
them  into  hot  water.  Before  removing  the 
skin,  the  piincipal  dimensions  of  the  bird  are 
to  be  carefUly  noted,  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
tained. The  skinning,  which  proceeds  trosa 
an  incision  extending  back  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  breast  bone,  is  made  with  especial  care 
to  avoid  soiling  the  feathers.  As  tiie  tHa  la 
loosened  cotton  is  inserted  to  preyent  its  ad- 
hering to  the  body ;  and  the  legs  kk  in  suc- 
cession stripped  of  their  covering  through  the 
single  incision  made,  and  are  cut  off  with 
the  scissors  or  a  knife  at  one  of  the  lower 
joints,  leaving  the  feet  attached  to  the  skin. 
The  tail  is  in  like  manner  separated  by  cutting 
through  the  last  Joint  of  the  vertebra.  The 
body  is  then  suspended  by  a  hook  introdooed 
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into  fhe  lower  part  of  the  back  or  rninp,  and 
the  skin  is  inverted  and  carefUly  loosened. 
Before  reaching  the  winga,  they  are  somewhttt 
softened  hj  stretching  and  polling,  and  when 
the  skin  is  loosened  aronnd  the  first  bone,  this 
is  cut  throngh  the  middle,  or,  if  snfSoiently  ex- 
posed, at  the  elbow  joint.  When  the  skull  is 
exposed,  mnch  care  is  required  to  remove  the 
delicate  membrane  of  the  ear  without  tearing 
it;  and  similar  care  is  required  not  to  cut 
litrongh  the  membrane  that  covers  the  eye. 
The  eyes  themselves  are  removed  from  their 
sockets  and  the  brain  from  the  skull,  several 
ents  being  made  through  the  latter  near  the 
base  of  the  lower  jaw  and  through  the  roof  of 
the  month,  &c.  Every  particle  of  muscle  and 
fiU  being  removed  from  the  head  and  neck,  the 
preservative  is  abundantly  applied  in  and  about 
the  skull  and  also  to  the  inside  of  the  skin,  and 
the  parts  are  then  restored  to  their  natural 
position.  The  muscle  and  fat  are  also  removed 
&om  about  the  wings,  legs,  and  tail,  and  if  ne- 
cessary an  incision  is  made  along  the  forearm 
so  as  to  expose  the  two  Joints  for  this  purpose. 
The  remaining  bones  of  the  two  wings  should 
tiien  be  tied  together  inside  of  the  skin  by 
Btrings  drawn  up  till  the  wings  are  brought  to 
the  same  distance  apart  as  when  attached  to 
the  body.  Skins  may  be  transported  in  this 
condition,  or  be  immediately  stuffed.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  introducing  cotton 
through  the  mouth  into  the  orbits  and  upper 
part  of  the  throat  until  these  acquire  their  nat- 
ural shape.  A  roll  of  cotton  is  then  pnt  into 
the  skin  and  pushed  firmly  up  the  neck  to  the 
t>aae  of  the  skull.  The  body  is  then  filled,  not 
quite  to  its  original  dimensions,  and  the  incision 
m  the  Ain  is  sewed  up.  The  bird  may  be 
kept  in  a  cylinder  of  paper  into  which  it  is 
thrust,  the  legs  and  mandibles  being  first  tied 
together  and  the  feathers  careMly  adjusted. 
If  the  specimens  are  to  be  set  up  in  natural  po- 
aitaons,  wires  are  introduced  in  the  course  of 
tbe  stuffing  and  secured  in  the  wings,  neck, 
and  feet,  coming  out  through  the  latter.  Olass 
eyes  are  mam^actnred  and  sold  to  be  intro- 
daced  in  the  orbits  in  imitation  of  the  nataral 
ones.  In  skinning  birds  with  large  heads  and 
long  necks,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  after 
reaching  the  base  of  the  skull  to  cut  oS  the 
neck,  and  then  drawing  back  the  head  make 
an  incision  on  the  outside  down  the  back  of  the 
sikiill  in  order  to  skin  the  head.  The  process 
of  skinning  is  variously  modified  according  to 
the  different  characters  of  the  animals.     To 

Srotect  hair  or  fur  against  moths  and  other 
estructiTe  insects,  the  skins  should  be  soaked 
in  a  solntion  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol 
or  whiskey  for  a  day  to  several  weeks  accord- 
ing to  the  size ;  they  must  then  be  thoroughly 
washed  or  rinsed  in  clean  water.  Finely  pow- 
dered green  vitriol  sprinkled  in  feathers  is  an 
excellent  protection  against  moths. — The  larger 
fishes  are  also  skinned  and  stufiTed ;  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  sufficient  to  preserve  only  one  half 
the  flflh,  and  the  method  then  pursued  is  as  fol- 


lows. The  fish  is  laid  on  a  table  with  the  left 
tide  up,  the  fins  are  spread  out,  and  a  piece  of 
paper  is  laid  under  each  one  that  is  to  be  pre- 
served. When  the  fins  are  dried,  the  flsn  is 
turned  over  and  a  cut  is  made  through  the  skin 
from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  head 
along  the  back  to  the  tail,  across  the  base  of 
the  caudal  fin  down,  and  thence  along  the  belly 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  head  again,  cutting 
below  the  articulations  of  the  dorsal,  caudal, 
and  anal  fins.  The  body  is  then  separated 
from  the  leit  side  of  the  skin,  commencing  at 
the  tail,  and  is  out  oS  near  the  head.  The  in- 
side of  the  head  is  then  cleaned  out  and  the  eye 
is  removed,  leaving  only  the  cornea  and  pnpU, 
which  are  covered  with  a  piece  of  black  paper 
of  the  size  of  the  orbit.  The  preservative  is 
then  applied,  and  the  head  and  section  of  the 
body  are  filled  with  cotton,  when  the  ^in  is 
tnroed  over,  pinned  down  upon  a  board  at  the 
base  of  the  fins,  and  left  to  dry. — ^Dettdled  di- 
rections for  preserving  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory are  given  by  Prof.  8.  f.  Baird,  in  the  "Ee- 
gort  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution"  for  1860. 
ee  also  Swainson's  "Taxidermy,"  forming  a 
volume  of  Lardner's  "Cabinet  Oyolopsedia." 

TAY,  a  river  and  loch  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land. The  river  rises  in  a  small  loch  on  Om 
border  of  Argyleshire,  and  is  called  the  Pillan 
until  it  passes  throngh  Loch  Dochart,  8  or  0 
m.,  and  thence  to  Loch  Tay,  10  m.  farther,  it 
is  generally  known  ss  the  Dochart.  Near  Loch 
Tay  it  receives  the  Lochie,  and  below  that 
lod)  the  river  Lyon  and  numerous  other  trib- 
utaries. Its  whole  length  is  nearly  120  m., 
and  its  course  describes  almost  a  semicircle  from 
N.  E.  to  S.,  until  it  reaches  Perth,  whence  it 
flows  nearly  E.  through  the  fnth  of  Tay  into 
the  North  sea.  It  has  tide  water  to  Perth, 
and  is  navigable  that  distance  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 9  feet.  From  this  point  it  flows  through 
the  finest  valley  of  Scotland,  and  discharges  a 
larger  volume  of  water  than  any  other  river  of 
the  British  islands.  Its  salmon  fisheries  are 
celebrated.  Loch  Tay  is  a  romantic  lake  about 
14  m.  long  and  1  m.  wide,  with  steep,  precipi- 
tous banks,  and  is  said  to  have  been  sounded 
to  a  depth  of  600  feet.  The  moontain  Ben 
lowers,  on  its  N.  W.  shore,  rises  to  a  height  of 
8,946  feet. 

TATGETU8.    See  Lacohia. 

TAYLOR,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  W.  co  of  Va.,  inter- 
sected by  the  Tygart's  Valley  river ;  area,  180 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,468,  of  whom  113  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  very  hilly,  and  the  soil 
in  some  parts  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  101,118  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  28,996  of 
wheat,  41,499  of  oats,  4,061  tons  of  hay,  and 
87,110  lbs.  of  bntter.  There  were  11  churches, 
and  702  pupils  attending  the  public  schools. 
Iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  are  abundant. 
The  value  of  real  estate  in  1866  was  $1,226,984, 
being  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  since  1660. 
Capital,  Williamsport.  u.  A  W.  co.  of  6a., 
formed  since  the  census  of  1860,  bounded  R  by 
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Flint  river  and  drained. by  White  Water  and 
other  creeks ;  area,  aboat  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,000,  of  whom  2,897  were  slaves.  The 
saruoe  is  undulating  and  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. It  is  intersected  by  the  Muscogee  railroad. 
Oapital,  Batler.  III.  A  nev  co.  of  Fla., 
bounded  8.  W.  by  Appalaohee  bay  and  W.  by 
the  Ancilla  river,  and  drained  by  the  Fenaholo- 
■waj;  area,  over  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
1,884,  of  whom  123  were  slaves.  IV.  A  W. 
00.  of  Texas,  drained  by  afBuents  of  the  Brazos 
and  Oolorado  rivers ;  area,  626  sq.  m.  It  was 
still  nnorganized  when  the  census  of  1860  was 
taken.  Coital,  Taylor.  Y.  A  central  oo.  of 
Ey.,  drained  by  Green  river  and  its  affluents; 
area,  about  275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,481,  of 
whom  1,697  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  holly 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  865,085  ^juahels  of  Indian  com,  91,639  of 
oats,  10,087  of  wheat,  and  592,106  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco. There  were  17  chorcheSjand  461  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  The  proposed 
route  of  the  Danville  and  Kashville  railroad 

E asses  through  this  connty.  Capital,  Oamp- 
ellaville.  VI.  A  8.  W.  oo.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Mo.,  and  drained  by  East  Nodaway,  One 
Hundred  and  Two,  and  Platte  rivers ;  area,  560 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,689.    The  surface  is 

fenerally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
actions  in  1859  were  187,162  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  5,604  of  wheat,  4,163  lbs.  of  wool,  64,009 
of  batter,  and  2,007  gallons  of  sorghum  molas- 
ses. It  is  on  the  line  of  the  projected  southern 
railroad.    Capital,  Bedford. 

TATLOB,  Batabd,  an  American  author  and 
traveller,  born  in  Eennett  Square,  Chester  co., 
Fenn.,  Jan.  11, 1826.  At  17  years  of  age  he 
became  an  apprentice  in  a  printing  office  ia 
West  Chester,  and  at  the  same  time  a  contribu- 
tor of  verses  to  the  periodical  press.  In  1844 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title 
of  "Ximena,"  and  having  collected  a  small  sum 
of  money,  the  fruits  of  his  past  and  prospective 
literary  labors,  he  departed  on  a  European  tour, 
principally  pedestrian,  of  which  he  published 
an  account  on  his  return  to  America  in  1646, 
entitled  "  Views  a-Foot,  or  Europe  seen  with 
Knapsack  and  Staff."  After  editing  for  a  year 
.  a  newspaper  in  Phcanizville,  Penn.,  he  removed 
to  New  York,  and  wrote  for  the  "  Literary 
World,"  and  subsequently  for  the  "  New  York 
IMbnne,"  of  which  journal  he  became  in  1849 
a  part  proprietor  and  associate  editor.  Soon 
afterward  he  commenced  the  first  of  a  series 
of  extensive  foreign  tours,  which  have  since 
occupied  the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  and 
the  narratives  of  which  have  regularly  appear- 
ed in  the  columns  of  the  "  Tribune"  in  the  form 
of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  subsequently 
been  gathered  into  volumes  of  travels.  Visiting 
California  in  1849.  then  the  focus  of  attraction 
to  adventurous  spirits  on  account  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  its  gold  fields,  he  returned  home 
by  way  of  Mexico,  and  published  in  1850  "El 
Dorado,  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire," 
In  the  summer  of  1861  he  set  out  on  a  pro- 


tracted tour  in  the  East,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  ascended  the  Nile  to  lat.  12°  SO'  N.,  and 
.afterward  traversed  large  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Europe;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1852  he  made  a  new  departure  from 
England,  crossing  Asia  to  Calcutta,  and  thence 
proceeding  to  China,  where  he  was  enabled 
to  join  the  expedition  of  Commodore  Perry 
to  Japan.  Returning  to  New  York  in  Dec. 
^853,  he  published  in  the  succeeding  year  his 
"Journey  to  Central  AMoa"  and  " Lands  ot 
the  Saracen,"  followed  by  "Visit  to  India, 
China,  Loo-Choo,  and  Japan  in  1853."  His 
subsequent  travels  are  indicated  by  the  titles 
of  the  volumes  recording  them:  "Northern 
Travel ;  Summer  and  Winter  Pictures  of  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Lapland"  (London  and 
New  York,  1857),  and  "  Travels  in  Greece  and 
Russia,  with  an  Excursion  to  Crete."  Mr. 
Taylor's  first  considerable  volume  of  poems 
was  entitled  "Rhymes  of  Travel,  BaUada,  and 
other  Poems"  (1848),  and  was  followed  by  a 
"Book  of  Romances,  Lyrics,  and  Songs" 
(1851);  "Poems  of  the  Orient"  (1864)';  and 
"Poems  of  Home  and  Travel"  (1855),  the  last 
named  volume,  according  to  the  author's  state- 
ment in  the  preface,  comprising  such  pieces 
only  as  he  desired  to  acknowledge.  In  con- 
nection with  his  travels  he  has  also  produced 
"At  Home  and  Abroad;  a  Sketch  Book  of 
Life,  Scenery,  and  Men"  (1869;  2d  series, 
1862);  and  he  has  edited  a  "Cyclopaedia  of 
Modem  Travel"  (8vo.,  Cincinnati,  1856).  A 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  The  Poet's  Journal," 
and  a  novel  of  American  life,  are  announced  to 
appear  in  the  course  of  1862.  Mr.  Taylor's 
poem  of  "The  American  Legend"  was  orig;i- 
nally  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
sooietyof  Harvard  university  in  1850. 

TAYLOR,  Bbook,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  at  Edmonton,  Aug.  28,  1685,  died  at  his 
estate  of  Bifrons  in  Kent,  Deo.  29,  1781.  In 
1701  he  entered  St  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  be  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a 
mathematician,  in  1708  wrote  his  treatise  on 
the  "  Centre  of  Oscillation,"  which  was  not 
published  till  some  years  later,  in  1709  took  the 
degree  of  LL.B.,  and  in  1712  was  chosen  a  fel- 
low of  the  royal  society.  He  had  already  solved 
Kepler's  problem,  and  was  corresponding  with 
Dr.  Keill  on  the  most  abstruse  mathematical 
topics.  From  1714  to  1718  he  was  secretary 
of  the  royal  society,  to  which  he  contributed 
papers  of  great  ability  on  magnetism  and 
mathematical  subjects.  His  MeUiodu*  Jnor»- 
meatoTum  (1716)  is  the  first  treatise  in  which 
the  calculus  of  finite  difierenoes  is  proposed  for 
consideration.  In  1716  he  conducted  a  contro- 
versial correspondence  with  Count  Raymond 
de  Montmort  on  the  tenets  of  Malebran(£e,  and 
in  1719  he  published  his  "  New  Principles  of 
Linear  Perspective."  Among  his  manuscripts 
are  a  "Treatise  on  Jewish  Sacrifices,"  and  a 
dissertation  on  the  "Lawfulness  of  Eating 
Blood."  He  also  prepared  a  "  Treatise  on 
Logarithms,"  which  was  not  printed.    In  the 
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last  7«ar  of  his  life  hd  sabk  into  a  oonctition  of 
partial  imbecility. 

TAYLOR,  QxoBax,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  born  in  ibeland  in 
171A,  died  in  Easton,  Penn.,  Feb.  28, 1781.  He 
nceired  a  good  education,  but  disliking  the 
medical  profession,  for  trhich  he  was  destined, 
came  to  America  as  a  "  redemptioner,"  and  on 
hia  arrival  l)onnd  himself  for  a  term  of  years  to 
an  iron  mannfactorer  at  Durham,  Penn.,  and 
was  at  first  employed  in  menial  occnpationa. 
Hia  education  and  intelligence  being  discovered, 
his  employer  made  him  his  clerk,  and  after  his 
death  Taylor  married  his  widow  and  became 
master  of  the  establishment.  He  was  elected 
to  the  provincial  assembly  in  1764,  and  was 
one  of  the  committee  to  call  a  general  congress 
and  to  instruct  the  delegates.  He  continued  a 
member  of  the  provincial  assembly  till  1770, 
when  he  was  made  a  Judge  of  the  county  court 
and  colonel  of  militia.  In  Oct.  1776,  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly,  and 
was  active  in  the  promotion  of  revolutionary 
measures.  The  action  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  continental  congress  in  the  summer  of  the 
next  year,  in  refusing  their  assent  to  the  deda- 
tstion  of  independence,  led  to  the  election  of 
new  members  on  July  80, 1776,  of  whom  Mr. 
Ti^lor  was  one.  He  signed  the  declaration  on 
Aag.  2,  subsequently  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
several  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  behidf  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  March,  1777,  retired  from 
coaogress,  and  did  not  again  retnr^  to  public  life. 

TAYLpB,  HxMBT,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1 9th  century.  In  1824 
he  entered  the  colonial  office,  where  he  is  now 
the  second  senior  derk.  His  writmgs,  pro- 
dooed  principally  between  1827  and  1860,  com- 
prise dramas,  poems,  and  essays.  He  is  chiefly 
known  by  two  dramas  in  blank  verse,  "  Philip 
Tan  Artevelde"  (1884)  and  "Edwin  the  Fair," 
vhich  have  been  aptly  described  as  illustrations 
of  the  form  "  we  might  expect  the  written  dra- 
ma naturally  to  assume,  if  it  were  to  revive  in 
the  19th  century,  and  maintain  itself  as  a  branch 
ofliteratnre  apart  from  the  stage."  Hisremain- 
fag  works  indnde  "The  Eve  of  the  Oonqnest, 
and  other  Poems"  (1847):  "Notes' from  Life, 
in  Six  Essays"  (1848);  "  Notes  from  Books,  in 
Foot  Essays"  (1849);  and  "The  Virgin  Widow" 
(1860),  a  play  in  6  acts,  chiefly  in  verse.  In 
18SC  he  published  "The  Statesman,"  embody- 
iosr  mnon  of  his  experience  of  public  life. 

TAYLOB,  Isaac,  an  English  author,  bom  at 
Larenham,  SofFolk,  Ang.  17, 1787.  His  &ther, 
laaao  Taylor,  originally  a  line  engraver  in  Lon- 
don, bewne  minister  of  dissenting  oongrega- 
ticMM  in  Colchester  and  Ongar,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral popular  books  for  children.  His  mother, 
Ann  Taylor,  also  wrote  "Maternal  SoUoitnde" 
and  other  educational  works.  He  was  privately 
and  careflilly  educated,  with  reference  in  turn 
to  the  dissenting  pnlpit,  the  bar,  and  to  art  as 
a  profeanon,  bnt  was  led  by  his  tastes  to  the 
poreuito  of  literatore  and  scholarship.  He  has 
UTod  in  stndions  retirement  at  Stanford  Bivers, 


Essex,  devoting  himself  to  the  education  of  his 
ohildien  at  home  and  to  the  composition  of  im- 
portant works  on  philosophical  and  religious 
questions.  Although  a  layman,  he  occasional- 
ly preaches  on  Sunday.  His  first  publications 
were :  "  Elements  of  Thought "  (1822),  in  which 
he  showed  himself  a  disciple  of  uie  Scoteh  meta- 
phydeal  school ;  "  History  of  the  Transmission 
of  Ancient  Books  toModera  Times"  (1827),  an 
account  particularly  of  the  means  by  which  the 
authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  ascer- 
tained; and  "  The  Process  of  Historical  Proof" 
(1828),  also  written  in  defence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  documentary  evidence  of  Christian- 
ity. In  1829  appeared  anonymously  the  "  Nat- 
ural History  of  Enthusiasm,"  his  most  popular 
work,  whidi  pictures  in  glowing  language  aitd 
with  nnsectarian  zeal  an  era  of  revived  faith 
and  ecdesiastical  union,  and  wluch,  notwith- 
standing its  elaborately  grandiloquent  style, 
was  received  with  special  favor  by  the  reli- 
gions public  at  the  time  when  the  excitement 
connected  with  Edward  Irving  was  at  its  height. 
It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  essays  which  he 
mediteted  on  fanaticism,  superstition,  credulity, 
tiie  corruption  of  morals,  and  scepticism,  in 
which  all  the  principal  phases  of  abnormal  re- 
ligions development  should  be  treated.  Of  these 
only  the  essay  on  "  Fanatidsm"  (1843)  was  writ- 
ten, the  author  having  been  diverted  from  his 
plan  by  the  appearance  of  the  Oxford  "  Tracte 
for  the  Times."  He  published  a  series  of  tracts 
in  reply  to  those  of  Dr.  Pnsey  and  his  associates, 
which  were  collected  under  the  titie  of  "  An- 
cient Christianity"  (2  vols.,  1889-'48).  He 
wrote  with  similar  intent  a  work  on  "  Spiritual 
Despotism"  (1836),  characterized  by  Sir  James 
Stephen  as  "  the  most  original,  comprehensive, 
and  profound  contribution  which  any  living 
writer  in  England  has  made  to  the  science  or 
ecclesiastical  polity."  His  "Physical  Theory 
of  Another  Life"  (1886),  in  form  a  speculative 
treatise,  is  substantially  a  narrative  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  immortality,  illustrated  from 
both  sacred  and  profane  writers.  His  most  im- 
portant later  publications  are:  "Loyola  and 
Jesnitism"  (1849),  and  "  Wesley  and  MethodiamJ' 
(1861),  in  which  he  reviews  two  of  the  princi- 
pal modem  movemento  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  chnrches ;  "  The  Restoration  of 
Belief"  (1868),  an  examination  of  recent  scep- 
tical tendencies  and  results;  "The  World  of 
Mind  "  (1867),  the  aim  of  which  was  to  set  forth 
"  first,  what  is  common  to  all  orders  of  living 
beings,  and  then  what  is  peculiar  to  the  human 
mind,  and  which  is  the  ground  of  its  immeas- 
urable superiority ;"  and  "  The  Spirit  of  the  He- 
brew Poetry"  (1861),  in  which  ho  argues  that 
David  and  Isaiah  are  the  indispensable  guides 
of  theistio  thought,  and  that  all  departure  from 
the  theological  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew 
poets  is  almost  always  a  step  toward  atheism. 
He  is  also  the  anthor  of  several  less  specula- 
tive didactic  and  devotional  volumes,  entitled 
"Home  Edncation"  (1888),  "Lectures  on  Spir- 
itual Ohiistianity"  (1841),  and  "  Saturday  Even- 
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ing'*  (184S),  and  has  contributed  many  esw^rg 
to  reviews. — His  sisters,  Ass  Txtlos  (Mm.  Gil- 
bert) and  Jank  Tatlob  (1788-18B4),  wrote 
jointly  several  juvenile  books  which  had  re- 
markable success,  as  "  Hymns  for  Infont  Minds" 
and  "  Original  Poems."  The  latter  also  wrote 
'' Essays  in  Rhyme,"  a  tale  entitled  "Di^lay," 
and  "Contributions  of  Q.  Q." 

TAYLOR,  IsiDOEB  SivKBor  Jtotik,  baron,  a 
French  traveller  and  author,  bom  in  Bmesds, 
Aug.  16,  1789.  He  studied  design  under  the 
painter  Suv6,  and  had  commenced  the  life  of  a 
fittirateur  and  artist  when  he  was  enrolled  in 
tiie  French  conscription  of  1811,  but  obtained 
his  discharge  and  made  a  tour  of  artistic  ex- 
ploration in  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Ketuming  to  France  in  the  last  days  of  the  em- 
pire, he  served  several  years  in  the  army,  ris- 
ing to  the  position  of  mqjor  and  aide-de-oamp 
of  Gen.  Dorsey.  He  then  resigned  and  made 
excursions  to  Italy,  Greece,  European  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  African  coasts, 
bringing  thence  rich  collections  in  archssology 
or  objects  of  cariosity,  which  he  placed  in  the 
galleries  of  Versailles,  the  Louvre,  and  the  va- 
rious museums  of  Paris.  He  exerted  himself 
also  to  procure  from  the  French  chambers  the 
restoration  of  the  principal  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages  in  France ;  in  1824  was  made  royal 
commissary  of  the  eomidi«  Franfaiae,  and  in- 
troduced great  improvements  in  scenery  and  in 
the  character  of  the  operas  performed ;  and  at 
the  direction  of  the  government  twice  visited 
l^eypt,  and  negotiated  the  transfer  to  France 
of  tiie  obelisks  of  Luxor  and  the  other  rare 
Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  Lonvre  mnsenm. 
Louis  Philippe  after  his  accession  confided  to 
him  several  important  artistic  missions.  Baron 
Taylor  has  been  very  active  also  in  the  organi- 
zation of  societies  for  the  benefit  of  artists  and 
men  of  letters,  of  several  of  which  he  is  per- 
petual president.  In  connection  with  0.  No- 
dier  and  De  Oaillien,  he  edited  Voyage*  pittO' 
iwqitet  et  romantiquet  dans  Faneienne  Frane* 
(fol.,  1820-'64),  a  work  stilt  incomplete,  in  the 
ulustration  of  which  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent artists  in  France  have  assisted ;  Voyaga 
vittoreaqne  en  Emagne,  en  Portugal  et  *ur 
la  eSte  cPAfrique  de  Tanger  A  TeUman  (4to., 
1826  et  teq.) ;  La  Syrie,  VSgypte,  la  Palestine 
et  la  Judie  (4to.,  1887  et  teg.) ;  Pilerinage  A 
Jeriualem  (1841);  and  Voyage  en  Suieie,  en 
Italie,  en  Sieile,  en  Angl^terre,  en  6eo»»e,  en 
AUemagne,  en  Cfriee,  &o.  (1848).  While  in  the 
army  he  also  published  6  dramas  (1815-^22). 

TAYLOR,  Jekbmt,  D.D.,  an  English  theolo- 

fian,  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1618,  died  at  Lis- 
nm,  Ireland,  Aug.  18, 1667.  His  &ther  was  a 
Dorber  and  surgeon.  The  son  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  in  Cambridge,  and  at 
the  age  of  18  entered  Cains  college  as  a  sizar, 
or  poor  scholar.  In  1633  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  MA.,  having  distinguished  himself  by 
his  proficiency  in  theological  studies.  Having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Archbishop  Laud,  he 
received  through  his  aid  a  feDowwip  in  All 


Bonk'  college  in  Oxford,  and  tlie  teotory  of 
Uppingham  in  Rutland.  His  marriage  in  Mmj, 
1639,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  fdlow- 
ship,  and  he  remained  in  the  quiet  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties  nntil  the  tronbles  in  the 
state  ^w  him  prominently  into  notiee.  In 
these  political  dmScnlties  he  took  sides  with 
the  royalists,  became  a  fkvorite  with  Charles  L, 
and  secured  the  degree  at  D.D.  by  a  defence 
of  episcopacy  which  he  wrote  at  ^e  k^'s 
request  For  a  time,  as  chaplain  to  the  ^aag, 
Taylor  followed  the  fortones  of  his  master, 
losing  by  his  devotion  his  living  in  the  chmtdi, 
suffering  imprisonment,  and  compelled  at  last 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  parish  of  Uanfihangel, 
Caermarthenshire.  Here,  with  William  Kicb- 
olson^afterward  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  WU- 
Kam  Wyatt,  afterward  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
Taylor  for  some  time  taught  school.  During 
his  residence  in  Wales  a  large  part  of  his  ser- 
mons were  composed,  and  several  of  his  most 
elaborate  works,  among  others  his  "  Discoona 
on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  on  "Holy 
Living  and  Dyiny,"  and  the  "  Life  of  Christ" 
In  these  compositions  his  mild  and  tolerant 
spirit  appears,  as  well  as  his  aversion  to  om- 
troversy.  In  1954,  however,  he  ventured  into 
the  field  of  debate,  as  the  opponent  of  trao- 
snbstantiation  and  as  the  advocate  of  epiaco> 
pacy.  A  donble  imprisonment  was  the  resnlt 
of  uiis  polemic  zeal,  and  the  loss  of  much  of 
his  second  wife's  fortune.  Added  to  these  troo. 
bles  was  the  annoying  suspicion  of  heresy  con* 
ceming  original  sin,  which  was  excited  by  his 
work  on  "  Repentance."  In  1668  he  was  con- 
fined in  the  tower  of  London,  through  the  act 
of  hispublisher  in  prefixing  to  the  "Collection 
of  Offices"  an  engraving  of  a  kneeling  Christ. 
After  his  release  he  obtained  the  place  of  lec- 
turer at  Lisburn  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  re- 
moved in  some  degree  from  the  enmity  of  the 
Puritan  party.  Yet  even  here  he  was  dosely 
watched,  and  was  more  than  once  in  danger 
of  arrest  as  an  enemy  to  the  state.  After  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  Taylor  returned  to  London, 
where  he  was  received  with  honor  as  the  de- 
fender of  monarchy  and  the  church,  and  was 
soon  appointed  by  C9iarles  II.,  to  whom  he  had 
dedicated  his  "Ductor  Dubitantium,"  to  the 
bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor  in  Ireland,  to 
which  that  of  Dromore  was  soon  added,  and  a 
member  of  the  Irish  privy  council ;  and  he 
was  also  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  Dnblin 
university.  In  the  administration  of  his  epis- 
copal duties  Taylor  found  great  diflBonlty,  fhom 
the  confusion  which  the  civil  wars  had  wronght 
in  the  social  condition  and  the  reli^ons  life  of 
the  Irish  people;  and  though  he  labored  with 
nnwearied  fidelity,  as  pastor,  as  bishop,  and  aa 
privy  councillor,  his  episcopal  life  cannot  be 
called  successful. — As  a  writer  of  sermons,  Jere- 
my Taylor  has  by  general  consent  the  highest 
rank  among  the  writers  of  the  English  ohnrch. 
The  characteristics  of  his  style  are :  exuberant 
beauty  of  diction,  both  in  the  choice  of  words 
and  tiie  fiow  of  the  aentoioes ;   rednndniA 
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fflnfltntbon  ftttiti  nstoral  Boeocry,  front  tbo 
euatoma  of  life,  from  adenoe,  from  histoiy, 
and  from  Sci^tare ;  great  fondneea  for  meta- 
phor; Btttmaaj  of  method  in  statement  and 
in  dmdon ;  prolixity,  mnning  into  almost 
endless  digrefloonB  and  reveries;  with  a  pre- 
Tai£iig  moderation,  dignity,  and  mcg'esty  of 
tone.  His  doctrines  were  Uiose  of  moderate 
orthodoxy.  He  is  the  advocate  of  toleration, 
of  fr«edom  of  thonght,  of  charity,  and  of  prao> 
tioal  reUgion  as  of  more  worth  than  dogmatic 
■triotnesB.  His  privBte  life  was  free  from  any 
Uemish,  and  even  his  foes  honored  his  yirtne. 
The  works  of  Taylor  have  been  published  in 
many  ftonns,  sometimes  separately,  and  some- 
times in  complete  editions,  as  in  that  of  Bishop 
Heber  (15  vols.,  1822).  The  most  important 
are  the  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  a  very  mi- 
nute and  practical  treatise  concerning  all  the 
rootine  of  the  Christian  life ;  the  "Life  and 
Death  of  Jesoa  Christ,"  a  treatise  cnrions  for 
ha  quaint  and  endless  erudition,  which  is  still 
vray  popular;  the  "Dnctor  Dabitantinm,'' 
which  deals  with  difflonlt  points  and  cases  of 
conscience;  the  "Liberty  of  Prophesying," 
which  is  the  broadest  and  most  catholic  of  all 
his  treadses ;  and  the  "  Dtssnasive  from  Po- 
pery," an  ^ort  to  convert  the  Irish  people  to 
the  ehorch  of  England.  The  life  of  Taylor  has 
been  written  best  by  Bishop  Heber,  as  the  pref- 
ace to  his  edition  of  Taylor's  works,  and  by 
Wilfanot  Oiondon,  1846). 

TAYLOR,  JoBK,  an  English  anthor,  called 
"the  water  poet,"  bom  in  Gloucester  in  1680, 
(tied  in  London  in  1664.  He  was  educated  at 
tbefive  school  of  Gloucester,  and  subsequently 
Waa  apprenticed  to  s  London  waterman,  an  oo- 
eopation  which  he  followed  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  also  held  some  position  at 
the  tower  of  London,  and  kept  a  publio  house 
in  Phcenix  lane,  Long  Acre.  His  publications, 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  amounting  to  upward  of 
80,  have  little  literary  merit,  but  are  of  value 
as  iUnstrations  of  opinions  and  manners  during 
tihe  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  Two  of  the 
•MMt  cnrions  ot  his  prose  works  are  devoted  to 
dMcriptions  of  a  journey  on  foot  to  Scotland  in 
3C18,  and  of  another,  made  principally  in  a 
boat,  from  London  to  Hereford  in  1641.  He 
was  a  stanch  loyalist,  and  when  Charles  L  was 
beheaded  hung  up  over  his  hostel  the  sign  of 
the  "Mourning  Crown."  His  title  of  "water 
poet"  was  self«onferred.    - 

TAYLOB,  JoHir,  D.D.,  an  English  dissent- 
ing minister,  bom  near  Lancaster  in  1674,  died 
at  Wanri^ton,  March  6, 1761.  He  was  edn- 
oated  at  Whitehaven,  and  settled  for  18  years 
at  Sorkstead  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  taught 
a  grammar  school  beside  supplying  the  amJaU 
flongregatjon  there.  In  17S8  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Nor- 
wich, where  he  preached  for  S4  years,  and 
avowed  anti-Trinitari(in  sentiments.  In  1767 
be  became  principal  of  the  dissenting  academy 
at  Warrington,  bnt  met  with  much  opposition. 
His  ^iacqtal  paUiahed  works  are ;  "  An  He< 


brew  English  OMuiordanoe"  (8  vols.  foL);  "A 
Paraphrase  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans;" 
"The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin;" 
"  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement;" 
"A  Sketch  of  Moral  Philosophy;"  and  "A 
Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,"  published  lifter 
his  death  by  his  son. 

TAYLOB,  John,  an  English  author  and  clas- 
sical scholar,  bora  in  Shrewsbury  in  1708,  died 
in  Cambridge,  April  4, 1766.  He  was  educated 
at  Shrewsbury  grammar  school  and  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fel- 
low m  1780.  Subaequently  he  became  univer- 
sity librarian  and  registrar  at  Cambridge,  where 
the  greater  part  of  his  li£a  was  passed.  His 
first  publication  of  importance  was  an  edition 
of  the  orations  and  fragments  of  Lysias  (4to., 
London,  1789),  evincing  a  remarkably  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Attic  law.  In  1741 
he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  doctors'  com- 
mons, although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
Sractased  as  a  civilian;  and  in  1743  he  pro- 
need  a  dissertation  in  Latin  on  the  Sandwidi 
marble  and  an  edition  of  two  orations  by  De- 
mosthenes and  Lycnrgus.  Several  years  later 
he  took  orders,  and  in  1767  was  appointed 
canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1766  ap- 
peared his  most  important  work,  "Elements 
of  Civil  Law,"  of  which  a  2d  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1760,  and  an  abridgment  in  1798  nn- 
der  the  title  of  "A  Smnmary  of  the  Roman 
Law."  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  engaged  upon  an  edition  of  the  Greek  ora- 
tors, to  comprise  6  volumes,  of  which  the  8d, 
containing  the  10  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
appeared  in  1748,  and  the  2d,  containing  the 
controversial  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
./Esohines,  together  with  the  epistles  ascribed 
to  the  latter,  in  1767.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  was  left  incomplete  at  his  death. 

TAYLOB,  Nathabiel  Whxiam,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  bora  in  New  Miliord, 
Conn.,  June  28,  1786,  died  in  New  Haven, 
March  10, 1868.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
odlege  in  1807,  and  then  devoted  6  years  to 
the  study  of  theol<^,  mainly  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Prerident  Dwight,  in  whose  family  he 
resided  for  two  years  as  the  president's  amann- 
wama.  In  1812  he  was  ordamed  pastor  of  the 
first  church  (Congregational)  in  New  Haven, 
as  the  successor  of  Moses  Stuart.  As  a  preacher 
Dr.  Taylor  soon  gained  a  wide  reputation^  both 
fi>r  the  clearaess  and  force  of  his  reasomng  in 
doctrinal  discussions,  and  fbr  the  fervor  and 
padioB  of  his  practical  appeals.  When  his  mind 
was  wrought  up  to  its  highest  tone,  his  sermons 
were  oharactenzed  as  "logic  on  fire."  In  1829 
he  was  called  to  the  Dwight  professorship  of 
didaetio  theology,  then  just  established  in  Yale 
college.  In  tUs  ofiSce  he  continued  until  his 
dei^,  a  period  of  86  years,  giving  instruction 
to  nearly  700  students  in  course  of  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  While  yet  a  pastor.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor had  shown  his  aptitude  for  theological  dis- 
cussion, in  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  Uhita- 
rian  controversy,  which  he  oontribnted  to  the 
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"Monthly  Christian  Spectator."  Ha  had  also 
in  his  sermons  laid  ont  the  groandwork  of  that 
theodicy  which,  in  his  conrsa  of  lectures  on 
"  The  Moral  Goremment  of  God,"  became  af- 
terward the  great  thoaght  and  labor  of  his 
life.  *  The  struggles  of  his  own  mind  with  phil- 
osophical  doabts  upon  the  tmths  of  revealed 
reUgion,  led  him  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
stady  of  natural  theology,  and  of  mental  and 
moral  soience,  as  preparatory  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Bible  aa  a  revelation.  In  snoh 
stadias  he  exhibited  an  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  an  honesty  of  conviction,  an  indepen- 
dence in  thinking,  and  a  courage  and  candor  in 
argoment,  which  commanded  respect  and  ad- 
miration, even  where  his  oonolnsions  provoked 
dissent.  These  qualities  gave  him  a  rare  mag- 
netic power  over  the  minds  of  young  men.  Li 
theology,  Dr.  Taylor  was  in  the  main  a  disciple 
of  Edwards  and  Dwight,  adopting  the  Oalvm- 
istio  theory  as  modMed  by  the  Edwardean 
school.  In  1828  he  preached  at  Kew  Haven 
the  eoneio  ad  elerum,  in  which  he  set  forth 
views  upon  hnnian  depravity  and  other  related 
doctrines  which  provoked  much  controversy  in 
New  England,  and  caused  him  to  be  widely 
denounced  for  heresy.  For  several  years  he 
maintained  a  vigorous  discussion  of  these  and 
similar  topics,  Uirough  the  quarterly  "  Ohris- 
tian  Spectator,"  sometimes  writing  with  a 
marked  individoality  of  style,  sometimes  anony- 
mously reviewing  both  himself  and  his  oppo- 
nents. Dr.  Taylor  insisted  much  upon  the  tiao- 
dom  of  the  will  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  man ;  he  held  that,  while  depravity 
is  nniversal  in  the  race,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  any  property,  propensity,  or  disposition  of 
the  soul  prior  to  actual  transgression,  as  sinfbl 
in  itself,  or  as  the  necessary  cause  oif  sin,  nor 
to  a  sinful  nature  corrupted  in  or  derived  from 
Adam,  He  traced  sin  to  the  constitutional 
propensity  of  man  for  natural  good, '  as  per- 
verted by  his  own  moral  agency;  thus  he  main- 
tained moral  obligation  unimpaired.  At  the 
same  time,  by  harmonizing  certainty  with  free- 
dom, in  the  sphere  of  moral  action,  he  also 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment in  the  spintual  as  in  tbe  natural  world. 
Though  his  views  nuy  have  herec^r  less 
prominence  as  a  system  than  when  they  were 
nrged  and  defended  by  his  own  resolute  will, 
his  earnest  logic,  and  bis  fervid  eloquence,  yet 
they  have  separately  incorporated  themselvea 
BO  widely  with  the  preaching  of  reoent  ^nes, 
that  the^  have  silently  modified,  and,  as  it  is 
daimed,  m  the  true  sense  rationiJized  the  Oal- 
vinistio  theology,  without  appearing  to  revoln- 
tionize  it.  Dr.  Taylor  was  aJways  averse  to 
publication ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
occasional  sermons,  and  the  controversial  arti- 
cles above  referred  to,  he  committed  nothing 
to  the  press  during  his  long  life.  Since  his 
death  4  8vo.  volumes  of  his  works  have  been 
published :  one  a  volume  of  practical  sermons, 
another  a  volume  of  essays  and  discourses  upon 
the  more  perplexing  and  controverted  topics 


of  revealed  theology,  and  the  remainiiig  two 
bis  argument  upon  tiie  moral  government  of 
God.  The  system  of  mental  philosophy  whieli 
he  so  careftally  elaborated,  and  which  was  his 
special  delight,  has  not  yet  been  published. 

TAYLOR,  RioHASD,  an  EngMi  printer  and 
naturalist,  bom  in  Norwich,  May  18, 1781,  died 
in  Bichmond,  Dec.  1, 1868.  While  serving  aa 
^>prenticeship  to  a  {vmter  in  London,  he  stud- 
ied tiie  classics  and  the  meditevsl  Latin  and 
Italian  authors,  and  also  the  Memish,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  several  of  the  kindred  Tentonio 
dialects.  In  1803  he  established  himself  ill 
busteess  with  his  father  as  a  printer,  and  his 
press  soon  became  the  mediom  through  which 
nearly  all  the  more  important  works  in  soien* 
tific  natural  history  were  published.  The  beaup 
tifnl  editions  of  the  classics  which  also  issued 
fi-om  it  were  long  cdebrated  in  England.  In 
1807  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Linnssan  soiae- 
ty,  and  in  1810  was  elected  its  under  secretary, 
an  office  which  he  held  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  also  attached  himself  from  the  oommenoe- 
ment  to  the  "  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science."  In  1822  he  became  a 
Joint  editor  of  the  "Philosophical  Magazine," 
with  which  he  was  connected  until  his  death, 
and  in  1888  he  established  the  "  Annals  of  Nat- 
ural History."  His  own  literary  labors,  which 
were  principally  in  the  field  of  biblical  and 

?hilolo^oal  research,  comprise  an  edition  oi 
ooke's  "Diversions  of  Pnrley"  (London,  1829 
and  1840),  enriched  with  notes;  Warton's 
"  History  of  English  Poetry"  (liOndon,  1840), 
in  the  reediting  of  which  he  took  the  chief 
part;  "Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,"  a  series 
of  papers  chiefly  translated,  &o.  He  wannir 
promoted  the  establishment  of  Univeisi^  oo(> 
lege  and  the  university  of  London. 

TAYLOR,  RioHAKD  Oowuks,  an  English 
geologist,  born  in  Hinton,  Snfifblk,  Jan.  18, 
1789,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Fenn.,  Oct  36, 1851. 
He  was  edaoatsd  as  a  mining  engineer  and 

geologist,  partly  under  the  anapices  of  Willianu 
mith,  the  "  fatiier  of  British  geology,"  and  im 
the  early  part  of  his  career  was  employed  on 
the  ordnance  survey  of  England.  SnbeeqneirU 
ly  he  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  investi- 
gating and  reporting  upon  mining  properties 
in  various  parts  of  England,  including  that  of 
the  British  iron  company  in  Wales,  his  plaster 
model  of  which  received  the  gold  Isis  medal  of 
the  society  of  arts.  In  1830  he  removed  to 
the  United  States,  and,  after  surveying  the 
BloBsburg  coal  region  in  Pennsylvania,  devoted 
8  years  to  the  exploration  of  the  coal  and  iron 
veins  of  Dauphin-  co.  in  the  same  state,  on 
which  he  published  an  elaborate  report  with 
maps.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  oconined 
with  similar  undertakings  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  made  surveys  of  mining  lands  in  Onba 
and  the  British  provinces.  In  the  course  of  hte 
labors  he  made  careful  notes  of  the  diief  facts 
connected  with  general  geology  and  palaoo:- 
tology,  the  results  of  whidi  were  published  in 
the  "  Transactions"  of  the  principal  soientiflo 
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bodin  of  England  and  America.  The  troric, 
however,  on  wliich  his  reputation  rests  is  his 
"Statistics  of  Goal"  (8to.,  Philadelphia,  1848), 
which  had  engaged  him  for  tnany  T-ears,  and 
which  was  reguded  as  the  standard  authority  on 
the  cUstribntion,  prodaotion,  and  consnmption 
of  fbsdl  fiiel.  Beside  his  proficiency  in  eco- 
nomic geolo^,  in  which  he  stood  preeminent 
he  was  well  informed  in  theoretic  geology,  and 
was  the  first  to  refer  the  old  red  sandstone 
underlying  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  to  its 
true  x>08ition,  corresponding  with  its  place  in 
the  series  of  Enropean  rocks.  Dnring  his  resi- 
dence in  England  he  gave  mnch  attention  to 
archsBology,  and  published  in  1821  an  "  Index 
Monttsticns,  in  the  Ancient  Eingdom  of  An> 
gUa"  (foL),  followed  by  a  very  complete  "  Gen- 
eral Index  to  Dogdale'a  Honasticon  Anglioa- 
nmn"  (fol.,  1880). 

TAYLOR,  Stkpexh  'Willum,  LL.D.,  an 
American  educator,  bom  in  Adams,  Berkshire 
CO.,  Mass.,  Oct.  23,  1791,  died  at  Hamilton, 
Hadiaon  oo.,  K.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1866.  He  was 
gndnated  at  Hasoilton  college,  N.  Y.,  in  181T, 
and  took  charge  of  the  Black  river  academy  at 
Lowville,  Lewis  oo.,  where  he  remained  for  14 
jrean.  Jbt  1881  he  resigned  and  became  the 
teacher  of  a  family  school,  and  in  1884  was  in- 
vited to  take  charge  of  the  preparatory  deparfe- 
inent  of  the  "  Hamilton  Institntionj"  now  Madi- 
son university.  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
wfaidh  he  resigned  in  1846,  and  in  the  follow- 
ii^  winter  removed  into  Pennsylvania  and  aid* 
ed  in  the  establishment  of  the  oniversity  at 
Xiewiaibarg,  of  which  he  was  chosen  the  first 
pro^dent.  At  the  end  of  5  years  (1861),  the 
iBstitntion  being  placed  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, he  resigned,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
offisred  the  presidency  of  Madison  university, 
(ben  in  a  state  of  great  depression  from  the 
cffivta  to  transfer  the  coUegiate  department  to 
Bocheeter,  and  the  remov^of  a  m^ority  of  its 
ftedlty  and  board  to  that  city,  although  the 
aupreme  court  had  decided  that  Madison  nni- 
YoraitT'  must  remain  at  Hamilton.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  the  antnmn  of  1861,  and 
inthin  S  years  the  nniveraty  was  stronger  in 
reaonroes  and  the  number  of  its  stndoits  than 
•t  any  previons  time.  A  historical  sketch  oi 
Madison  university,  several  inaugural  and  bao- 
calanreate  discourses,  and  a  series  of  essays  on 
Uie  theory  of  education  published  in  the  "  Chris- 
tian dironicle,"  Philadelphia,  are  all  that  re- 
main of  his  published  works.  He  bad  partially 
eompleted  at  the  time  of  his  death  an  elaborate 
work  on  education. 

TAYLOR,  Thoiuls,  an  EngUsh  scholar  and 
traadator,  sumamed  the  "Platonist,"  bom  in 
London,  May  15, 1768,  died  at  Walworth,  Nov. 
1, 18S6.  He  studied  the  classics,  mathematics, 
■ad  chemistry,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
hi*  design  of  entering  a  university,  and  became 
ft  derk  in  a  banking  house.  Having  been  ap- 
pohited  assistant  secretary  of  the  society  for 
the  anoonragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 


commerce,  he  resolved  to  attempt  an  English 
version  of  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
and  those  of  the  Keo-Platonists.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  others  defrayed  the  expense  of  the 
publication  of  many  of  these,  but  Mr.  Taylor 
received  little  or  no  profit  from  them.  la  tins 
way  he  issued,  in  the  course  of  40  years,  trans- 
lations of  part  or  the  whole  of  Ocellus,  the 
hymns  of  Orpheus,  the  complete  works  of  Plato 
in  6  vols.  4to.,  Proolns,  the  emperor  Julian, 
Pausanias,  Plotinua,  Apnleins,  Aristotle,  Maxi« 
mus  TyriuB,  Demophilus,  lamblichus,  Hiero- 
cles,  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Olympiodoms,  and  the 
<■  Chaldean  Oracles."  Beside  these  he  publish- 
ed works  on  geometry  and  arithmetic,  on  the 
Eleunnian  and  Bacchic  mysteries,  on  "The 
^hts  of  Brutes"  (in  ridicule  of  Paine's  "  Bights 
of  Mim"),  "  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse," 
dns.  His  works  amounted  to  66  vols.  8vo.  or  4ta 

TAYLOR,  Tov,  an  English  author,  bora  in 
Sunderland,  Durham,  in  1817.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Orange  school  of  his  native  town, 
passed  some  time  at  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, and  was  graduated  at  Trinity  coll^^ 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  Af- 
ter filling  for  a  few  years  the  chair  of  English 
literature  in  University  college,  London,  he  was 
in  1846  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  north* 
em  circuit,  until  his  appointmei)t  in  1860  at 
assistant  secretary  to  the  board  of  health,  of 
which  in  1864  he  became  secretary.  -  Since  1868 
he  has  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  lo- 
cal government  act  office.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  early  volumes  of  "  Punch," 
and  is  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  nn- 
merous  dramatic  pieces,  among  the  most  bug- 
cessfhl  of  which  have  been  "Still  Waters  Ron 
Deep  "  "  The  Unequal  Match,"  and  "  The  Over- 
land Route."  Of  more  pretension  and  value 
than  these  are  his  biography  of  Benjamin 
Robert  Haydon,  prepared  from  the  Journals  of 
the  artist,  and  his  editorial  preface  and  con« 
tinnation  to  the  "Autobiography  of  Charles 
Robert  Leslie."  His  contributions  to  the  peri- 
odical press  have  been  numerous. 

TAYLOR,  William,  an  English  author  and 
translator,  bom  in  Norwich  in  1766,  died  there 
in  March,  1886.  He  completed  his  education 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  returned  to 
Norwich  in  1788,  and  soon  b^an  to  write  for 
periodicals  and  translate  from  German  writers. 
In  1802  he  became  editor  of  the  "Norwich 
Iris,"  a  weekly  Jonmal,  which  he  continued 
for  two  years.  Among  his  publications  are 
translations  of  Bfirger's  "Lenore"  and  Les- 
sing's  "  Natbim  the  Wise,"  a  collection  of  es- 
says on  KTigliiih  synonymes,  and  critical  es- 
says on  the  Gterman  poets,  with  translations, 
entitied  "Survey  of  German  Poetry"  (1880). 
His  "Life  and  Writings,"  including  his  corre- 
spondence with  Sonthey,  wss  published  in  1848, 
with  a  memoir  by  J.  W.  Robberds  (2  vols.  8vo.). 

TAYLOR,  WiLUAM  CooKB,  LL.D.,  an  Irish 
author,  bom  in  Youghal,  April  16, 1800,  died 
in  Dublin,  Sept.  12, 1849.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Dublin,  and  commenced  con- 
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tribnting  to  the  periodical  ptew  at  an  early  agem 
He  went  to  London  about  1828,  and  till  hi« 
death  was  constantly  engu^  in  literary  labor. 
His  chief  works  are:  "Historieal  Miscellany" 
(1829);  "History  of  France  and  Normandy" 
(1880) ;  manaals  of  ancient  and  modem  hi8< 
tory;  "  Natural  History  of  Society"  (2  vols.) : 
'^  History  of  Mohammedaiiiam ;"  "  History  of 
Ohristianity;"  "History  of  the  Oi^  Wars  in 
Ireland;"  "History  of  British  India;"  "Life 
and  Times  ot  Sir  Bobert  Feel"  (8  vols.); 
"  Revolutions  and  Remarkable  Conspiracies  in 
Europe"  (8  vols.);  "Boma&tio  Biography;" 
"  The  Bible  Illustrated  from  Egyptian  Monn- 
menta ;"  "  History  of  Popery;"  and  the  "  His. 
tory  of  the  House  of  Orleans,"  which  was  his 
last  work.  In  1846  he  was  employed  by  the 
British  government  to  inquire  into  the  system 
of  education  on  the  continent,  and  at  the  tim* 
of  his  death  was  about  to  be  appointed  super- 
intendent  of  national  education  in  Ireland. 

TAYLOR,  Zaohast,  the  lath  president  of 
the  United  States,  bom  in  Orange  ea,  Va., 
Nov.  24, 1784,  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  July 
9, 1850.  Hia  £gither,  CoL  Richard  Taylor,  was 
a  Vir^nian  of  a  distinguished  family,  who 
served  with  zeal  and  courage  throughout  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  snbseqaently  removed 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Louisville,  in  the  neighboriiood  of 
which  dty  he  had  an  extensive  plantation. 
Zaohary  was  but  a  few  months  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  emigration  from  Virginia ;  and 
as  Kentucky  daring  his  in&ncy  and  early  boy> 
hood  was  thinly  peopled  and  groatly  harassed 
by  the  Indians,  his  means  of  education  were 
very  limited,  and  were  confined  to  die  simplest 
rudiments  of  learning.  Until  his  24th  year  he 
was  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  plantation ; 
but  his  brother  Hancock,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  having  died  in  1808,  through  the 
influence  of  Madison,  then  secretary  of  state, 
who  was  a  relative  of  the  Taylor  family,  the 
vacant  commission  was  assigned  to  Zaohary, 
and  he  became  first  lieutenant  in  the  7th  regi- 
inent  of  infantry.  He  was  made  a  captain  in 
No  V.  1810,  and  two  years  later,  after  the  deolaro. 
tion  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  was  placed  iu 
command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a  blockhouse  and 
stockade  oo  the  Wabash  river,  about  60  miles 
above  Vincennes.  This  place  was  one  of  the 
most  advanced  posts  of  the  United  States  on 
fhe  Indian  frontier,  and  was  the  first  o^ect  of 
attack  by  the  tribes  yrhom  Tecumseh  had  stir- 
red up  to  war  against  the  Americans.  Early 
in  September  it  was  invested  by  a  large  force 
of  Indians,  who,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  out- 
wit the  young  captain  by  professions  of  peace, 
made  a  fhrious  night  assault,  and  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  the  lower  bnUdings  of  the  fort. 
Taylor  had  but  60  men,  of  whom  two  thirds 
were  ill  with  fever.  He  maintained  the  dof 
ftnoa,  however,  with  skill  and  steadiness,  and 
After  a  sharp  conflict  of  several  hours  extin- 
guished the  flames  and  repulsed  the  savage  as- 
sailants with  such  severe  loss  that  at  daybreak 


they  abandoned  the  aiege.  For  lite  cdndnet  cd 
this  occasion  he  received  from  the  president  the 
rank  of  mi^or  by  brevet,  tiie  first  instance  in 
the  service  of  this  species  of  promotion.  A 
few  months  later  he  took  part  in  a  sucoeasfnl 
expedition  led  by  Gen.  Hopkins  against  the  In* 
dian  villages,  aodfrom  that  time  to  the  dose  of 
the  war  was  actively  engaged  in  service  en  the 
N.W.  frontier.  In  1814he  attained  the  full  rank 
of  m^jor,  and  commanded  an  expedition  agaijut 
the  British  and  Indians  on  Bock  river,  daring 
which  he  fought  an  indecisive  action  with  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  strongly  posted  at 
the  month  of  the  river.  Cfa  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  1816,  congress  reduced  the  army  and 
annulled  many  of  tiie  promotions  made  daring 
the  war.  By  this  means  Taylor  was  rednoed 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  consequence  re> 
signed  his  commission  and  retired  to  his  plan« 
tation  near  LonisviQe.  The  influence  at  his 
friends,  however,  soon  procured  his  reinstat^r 
ment  as  major,  uid  he  was  employed  for  sev- 
eral  years  alternately  on  the  N.  W .  frontier  and 
in  the  8ontb,.whereinl822  he  builtFort  Jesop^ 
In  1826  be  was  a  member  of  a  board  of  o£5oers 
convened  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  consid- 
er and  prepare  a  system  for  the  organization 
and  improvement  of  the  militia  of  the  United 
States.  A  report  drawn  by  Gen.  Scott  was 
adopted  on  Taylor's  motion,  and  was  approved 
in  congress,  but  never  carried  into  effect.  In 
1819  Taylor  had  received  a  oommissicm  as  . 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1882  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  oolond.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  engaged  in  the  Blaok  Hawk  war, 
and  Blaok  Hawk  after  his  capture  was  plsoed 
in  his  charge  to  be  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Jef- 
ferson barracks.  After  the  war  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  Prairie  dn  Ghien,  where  he  took 
o(Hnmand  of  Fort  Crawford,  a  work  which  had 
been  erected  under  his  superinten^noe.  la 
1886  he  was  ordered  to  Florida,  where  the  war 
with  the  Seminoles  was  then  going  on  without 
much  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination.  Chs 
Deo.  25, 1887,  he  defeated  the  Vidians  in  th« 
battie  of  Okechobee,  one  of  tiie  most  desperate 
and  hotly  conterted  in  the  annals  of  our  war- 
&re  with  the  red  men,  and  which  had  a  deci- 
sive eflbot  upon  the  duration  of  the  strog^e, 
the  Senunoles  never  again  rallying  in  sufficient 
force  to  be  formidable  to  the  wmtes.  Taylur 
was  rewarded  for  this  affair  by  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  and  in 
April,  1888,  he  was  made  oommander-in-chief 
in  Florida  in  place  of  Gen.  Jesup.  This  poa* 
he  held  till  1840,  when  he  was  relieved  Sraai 
it  at  his  own  request,  and  waa  immediately 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  de- 
partment of  the  army  in  the  south-west, 
comprehending  the  statea  of  Alabama,  Missis 
rippi,  Arkansas,  and  LooisSana.  He  purchased 
at  this  time  an  estate  at  Baton  Rouge  on  tha 
banks  of  the  Missisdppi,  to  which  he  r«noved 
his  family  from  Kentucky.  On  March  1, 1846, 
congress  passed  tiie  Joint  resolution  «nn«Tii»g 
Tezaa,  anaonMaja8Mr.Man7,tib«aecntaiy 
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at  wir,  sent  a  oonfldential  letter  to  Gen.  Tqr- 
lor,  iustructiiig  him  to  Lold  the  troopsonder 
his  command  in  readiness  to  defend  Texas  in 
ease  of  an  invasion  from  Mexico.  He  demand- 
ed more  explicit  instractiona,  and  in  reply  was 
directed  generally  to  be  governed  by  oiroom- 
atancee,  to  avoid  all  aggressive  measures,  and 
to  hold  hia  army  ready  to  protect  the  Texan 
territory  "  to  the  extent  that  it  had  been  oc- 
cu{»ed  by  the  people  of  Texas."  The  Bio 
Grande  vaa  indicated  by  the  secretary  as  the 
bunndary  of  Texas,  though  the  Mexicans  main- 
tained ^at  Texas  never  extended  west  of 
the  Nneces.  Oorpus  Ohristi,  on  Aransas  bay, 
near  the  month  of  the  Nueces,  was  pointed 
out  as  the  best  point  for  concentrating  the  U. 
8.  forces ;  and  accordingly  in  July,  1845,  Tay- 
lor embarked  at  New  Orleans  with  1,600 
troops,  and  in  the  beginning  of  August  en- 
camped with  them  at  Oorpus  Ohristi,  where 
he  was  followed  by  reinforcements,  so  that  in 
Kovember  his  forces  amounted  to  about  4,000 
BMD.  He  remained  for  several  months,  during 
which  hla  conduet  under  the  most  embarrass* 
log  oiroumstances  was  marked  by  great  pra> 
duice  and  discretion.  The  administration  de- 
aired  to  bring  the  Mexican  question  to  a  crisis, 
wiUiont,  if  possible,  incurring  the  responsibility 
of  beginning  a  war.  Indirectly,  therefore,  \t 
endeavored  to  induce  Qen.  Taylor  to  advance 
liis  forces  into  the  disputed  territory ;  but  the 
ifaiy  old  soldier  disregarded  all  hints  to  that 
^bct,  and  would  not  move  till  explicitly  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  the  prendent.  Positive  in* 
stmctions  were  at  len^  sent,  and  on  March  8, 
1846,  the  army  began  its  march  toward  the  Rio 
Graiide,  and  on  the  28th  reached  the  banks  of 
that  liver  opposite  Matamoras.  Here  it  «i- 
camped  and  erected  Fort  Brown,  which  com- 
manded Matamoras,  where  the  Miexicans  were 
also  throwing  np  batteries  and  redoubts.  On 
April  18  GocL  Ampudia,  the  Mexican  otaor 
■lander,  addressed  a  note  to  Gen.  Taylor  reqnir- 
kg  him  within  24  hours  to  break  np  his  camp 
aad  retire  beyond  the  Nneces, "  while  onr  gov 
emnMDts  are  regulating  the  pending  (question 
in  relation  to  Texas,"  and  informiiu;  hmi  that 
his  non-compliance  would  be  regarded  by  the 
Meiiona  as  equivalent  to  a  dedwation  of  war. 
Gen.  Tt^lot  replied  that  he  was  acting  under 
instmctions  which  did  not  permit  him  to  return 
to  the  Kneoea,  and  that  if  the  Mexicans  saw  fit 
to  commence  hostilities  he  should  not  avoid 
the  conflict.  Ampndia  was  soon  after  anper- 
•eded  as  Mexican  oommander-in-ohief  by  Ansta, 
wbo  early  in  May  crossed  the  Bio  Grande  with 
» force  of  6,000  men,  and  on  the  8th  of  that 
montfa  attacked  and  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Tay- 
^ae  with  S,300  men  at  Palo  Alto,  a  few  miles 
from  Matamoras.  (See  Fjxo  Axto.)  The 
Ifexicans  retreated  to  Besaca  de  la  Polma, 
where  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  and  on 
the  following  day  again  gave  battie  to  the 
Americans,  who  after  a  severe  contest  routed 
tbem  with  great  loss  and  drove  them  across 
the  Bio  Granda,    The  total  loss  of  the  Mexi- 


pans  in  these  battles  amoimted  to  about  1,000 
men.  In  his  report  to  the  government  Gen. 
Taylor  said :  "  Onr  victory  has  been  dedfflve. 
A  small  force  has  overcome  immense  odds  of 
the  best  troops  that  Mexico  can  furnish— vet- 
eran regiments,  perfectly  equipped  and  ap- 
pointed. Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  several 
colors  and  standards,  a  great  number  of  pris- 
oners, including  14  officers,  and  a  large  amount 
of  baggage  and  public  property,  have  fallen 
into  onr  hands."  The  first  intelligence  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the  Bio  Grande  called 
forth  a  special  message  from  the  president 
(May  11),  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Mexi- 
can government  had  "  at  last  invaded  our  ter- 
ritory, and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow  citi- 
sens  on  our  own  soil."  Two  days  later  con- 
gress declared  that  "by  the  act  of  the  republic 
of  Mexico  war  exists  between  that  government 
and  the  United  States,"  and  at  the  same  time 
aathorized  the  president  to  accept  the  services 
of  60,OOO.VQlunteer8.  Meanwhile  Taylor,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  m^or-gen- 
eral  as  a  reward  for  his  victories,  took  posses- 
sion of  Matamoras  on  May  18  without  opposi- 
tion, and  remained  there  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments and  organizing  his  forces  till  Septem- 
ber, when  he  marched  against  Monterey,  which 
he  reached  Sept.  9  with  a  fdtce  of  6,626  men, 
mostiy  volunteers.  The  place  was  defended 
by  Gen.  Ampndia  with  about  10,000  regular 
troops.  On  the  19th  Gen.  Taylor  ordered  an 
assault,  and  after  8  days'  desperate  fighting 
Gen.  Ampudia  capitulated  on  the  24tb.  (See 
MoNTEBXT.)  Taylor  made  Monterey  his  head- 
quarters, but  occupied  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment the  oity  of  Saltillo,  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Ooahuila.  He  waa  diligently  making 
preparations  for  an  advance  with  an  adequate 
army  upon  San  Lois  Potosi,  an  important  city 
800  miles  south  of  Saltillo,  when  ue  received 
in  December  a  letter  from  Gen.  Scott,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  was  then  at  New  York 
informing  him  that,  as  he  was  about  to  lead 
an  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  "  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  from  yon  most  of  the  gallant 
officers  and  men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  whom 
you  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  commanded." 
His  troops  were  axjoordingly  taken  from  him, 
aa  some  of  his  friends  alleged,  from  motives  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  leaders 
who  controlled  the  administration,  it  being 
well  understood  that  he  was  a  whig  in  politics; 
and  he  was  left  to  stand  on  the  defensire  with 
only  6,000  men,  of  whom*  but  600  were  regu- 
lars, the  rest  being  volunteers  who  had  never 
seen  a  battle.  He  received  intelligence  that 
Santa  Anna,  the  ablest  of  the  Mexican  generals, 
had  concentrated  at  San  Luis  Potosi  the  flower 
of  the  Mexican  army  to  the  number  of  21,000 
veteran  troops,  and  was  moving  rapidly  to  at- 
tack him  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande. 
After  carefiilly  examining  the  ground,  Taylor 
on  Feb.  21,  1847,  took  a  position  at  Bnena 
Yista,  a  mountain  pass  9  miles  from  SaltiUo^ 
and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Mexican^ 
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who  made  their  sppearanoe  on  the  following 
day,  and  notwithstanding  their  immense  supe- 
riority of  numbers  were  Bignally  defeated.  (See 
BcEKA  Vista.)  Santa  Anna  retreated  with 
hia  disheartened  followers  to  San  Lnis  Potosi, 
and  daring  the  rest  of  the  war  the  frontier  of 
the  Bio  G-rande  and  the  valley  of  that  river 
remained  in  qniet  possession  of  the  Americana. 
For  a  period  of  several  days  before  and  after 
the  battle  all  oommnnioation  between  the 
United  States  and  Gen.  Taylor's  army  had 
been  cut  off  by  detachments  of  Mexican  cav- 
alry, and  great  anxiety  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  as  to  the  result  of  the  encounter 
between  forces  so  unequal.  Bomors  came 
from  the  Bio  Grande  that  Taylor  had  been 
overpowered  by  the  Mexicans  and  all  his 
troops  killed  or  captured.  In  consequence  of 
this  painful  suspense  the  true  tidings  of  the 
achievement  of  a  splendid  and  decisive  victory 
over  very  superior  numbers  were  received  with 
enthusiastic  satisfaction,  and  the  repatation 
and  popularity  of  Gen.  Taylor,  already  very 
great  attained  the  highest  pitch.  Themodert 
and  dignified  tone  of  the  despatches  in  which 
he  announced  to  the  government  his  victories 
largely  contributed  to  heighten  the  pnblio  es- 
teem for  his  character,  and  on  his  return  home 
in  Nor.  1847,  "  Old  Bough  and  Beady,"  as  his 
soldiers  familiarly  called  him,  was  greeted 
everywhere  by  the  warmest  demonstrations 
of  popular  applause.  This  popolarity  naturally 
led  to  propositions  to  nommate  him  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  at  the  approaching 
election  of  1848 ;  and  indeed,  imme^ately  after 
the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Falma,  he  had  been  so 
nominated  by  popular  assemblages  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York.  These 
hasty  nominations,  however,  were  made  by 
person^  of  little  consideration,  and  attracted 
bnt  a  small  share  of  the  public  regard.  In 
March,  1847,  overtures  were  made  to  Oen. 
Taylor  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  native 
American  party,  to  which  he  replied,  April  28, 
that  while  the  comitry  was  involved  in  war 
and  be  was  engaged  in  operations  against  the 
enemy  he  could  not  admowledge  any  ambi- 
tion beyond  that  of  bestowing  all  his  best  ex- 
ertions toward  obtaining  an  a^ustment  of  onr 
difficulties  with  Mexico.  After  his  return 
home,  however,  be  wrote  and  authorized  the 

Sublication  of  several  brief  letters  in  which  he 
efined  his  political  position,  and  from  which 
it  appeared  that  he  was,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  "  a  whig,  but  not  an  ultra  whig."  In  a  let- 
ter to  Peter  Sken  Smith,  Jan.  80,  1848,  he 
and :  "  I  have  ndther  the  power  nor  the  desire 
to  dictate  to  the  American  people  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  should  proceed  to  nomi- 
nate for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
If  they  desire  such  a  result,  they  must  adopt 
the  means  best  suited,  in  their  opinion,  to  the 
consummation  of  tiie  purpose;  and  if  they 
think  fit  to  bring  me  before  them  for  this  office, 
through  their  legialataiea,  mass  meetings,  or 


conventions,  I  osnnot  object  to  their  den(^ 
noting   these  bodies  as  whig,  democrat,  or 
native.    But  in  being  thus  nominated,  I  nraat 
insist  on  the  condition — and  my  position  oa 
this  point  is  immutable — ^that  I  shall  not  be 
brought  forward  by  them  as  the  candidate 
bf  their  party,  or  considered  as  the  exponent 
of  their  party  doctrines."    In  a  letter  to  OapL 
J.  8.  Allison,  April  2S,  1848,  he  sud:   "I 
have  consented  to  the  use  of  mv  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.    I  have  fraoUy 
avowed  my  own  distrust  of  my  fitness  for  this 
high  station ;  but  having,  at  the  soMtadon  of 
many  of  my  countrymen,  taken  my  podtion  as 
a  candidate,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  surrender 
that  poration  until  my  friends  manifest  s  vish 
that  I  should  retire  from  it.    I  will  then  most 
gladly  do  so.    I  have  no  private  purposes  to 
accomplish,  no  party  projects  to  build  up,  no 
enemies  to  ponish — ^nothmg  to  serve  bnt  mr 
country.  ....  I  am  a  whig.    If  elected,  I 
would  not  be  the  mere  president  of  a  party.  I 
would  endeaver  to  act  independently  of  partf 
dominatioB.   I  shotdd  feel  bi«nnd  to  administer 
the  government  nntrammelled  by  party  schemea 
....  I  shall  engage  in  no  schemes,  no  oombi* 
nations,  no  intrigues.    If  the  American  peopls 
have  not  confidence  in  me,  they  ought  not  to 
give  me  their  suffrages.    If  they  do  not,  yov 
know  me  well  enough  to  believe  me  when  I 
declare  I  shall  be  content.    I  am  too  old  s  sol- 
dier to  mnrmor  against  such  high  antbority." 
These  dedarations  were  satisiaotory  to  a  gnA 
portion  of  the  people,  e^>ecially  of  the  whig 
party;  and  when  the  whig  national  oonTsn- 
tion  met  at  Philadelphia,  Jime  1, 1848,  aoos- 
mderable  number  of  the  delegates  were  pledged 
to  the  support  of  Gen.  Taylor.    Strong  oppo- 
sition, however,  existed  to  him  on  vaiiooi 
grounds.    The  friends  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
of  Henry  Olay  insisted  npon  th^  claims  of  those 
eminent  statesmen  upon  the  whig  party,  and 
portrayed  the  injustice  of  setting  them  aside  hi 
deferenoe  to  the  mushroom  popnlsrity  of  a 
mere  military  chieftain,  "  an  ifmoitmt  froDtict 
colonel,"  as  Mr.  Webster  called  him,  who  had 
neither  experience  nor  knowledge  of  civil  af- 
fidrs,  and  as  he  himself  admitted  had  paid  so 
littie  attention  to  politics  as  not  to  have  voted 
for  40  years.    It  was  also  alleged  that  Geik 
Taylor  could  hardly  be  considered  a  whig,  and 
was  of  doubtM  orthodoxy  on  many  essontial 
points  of  the  whig  pohtioal  creed.    The  free* 
soil  whigs  further  objected  that  Oen.  Ts;^ 
was  a  slaveholder,  and  was  not  pledged  agiUort 
the  extension  of  shivery,  a  question  then  pre- 
dominant in  American  pohtics.    Amid  tbess 
conflicting  views  the  convention  began  to  bal- 
lot for  a  candidate.    The  whole  number  ol 
votes  was  280,  and  141  were  necessary  to  a 
choice.   On  the  first  ballot  Taylor  received  111 
votes,  Olay  97,  Scott  48,  Webster  23,  all  others 
«;  second  ballot,  Taylor  118.  Olay  86,  Scott 
49,  Webster  22;  third  bsllot,  Taylor  188,  Olaj 
74,  Scott  64,  Webster  17;  fourth  ballot,  Tsyl** 
171,  Olay  86,  Boott  60,  Webster  14,  and  Taylor 
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was  dedored  ih«  candidate.  Henry  Wilson  of 
MaagachmetU  and  a  few  other  delegates,  on 
ftis  result  being  annoonced,  withdrew  from 
the  ooBvention,  and  anbeequently  formed  the 
i^eesoil  party  on  the  basis  of  opposition  to  the 
•xtensimi  of  slavery.  They  jnstified  their  se-. 
session  from  the  convention  and  ttam  the  whig 
ptr^,  not  only  by  the  &Gt  that  Qen.  Taylor 
was  a  daveholder  and  not  opposed  to  the  ex> 
tenrion  of  slavery,  bnt  also  by  maintaining  that 
he  was  not  really  a  whig,  and  especially  that 
he  was  so  nnqaalified  by  natnral  talent  or  ao- 
qnired  experience  for  the  ofSce  of  president, 
uigt  his  nomination  was  one  "not  fit  to  be 
made,"  as  was  subsequently  said  in  a  pnblio 
^wech  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  for  a  time  refused 
to  aeqniesce  in  the  action  of  the  convention. 
After  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor  the  whig 
convention  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  candidate 
for  the  vic^residenoy,  and  on  the  second  bal- 
lot Millard  fillmore  of  New  York  was  nominat- 
ed. The  deinocratio  national  convention  hod 
abetdy  nominated  at  Baltimore,  May  S2, 1848, 
Lewis  Class  for  thtf  presidency;  bnt  a  powerful 
section  of  the  New  York  democracy,  familiarly 
known  as  barnburners,  refosed  their  support  to 
Mr.  Osss,  partly  becanse  of  his  pro-slavery  po- 
litioB,  and  partly  to  punish  him  and  his  south- 
en  partisans  for  preventing  the  nomination  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  by  the  democratic  national 
convention  of  1844,  when  Jb.  Van  Bnren  was 
Mt  ande  for  a  comparatively  obscure  politician, 
Mr.  Pdk.  On  Ang.  9, 1848,  these  fireesoU  dem- 
ocrats assembled  in  a  great  mass  and  delegate 
ooDvention  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  together  with  the 
fteesoil  whigs  who  had  rejected  the  nomination 
of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  liberty  party  men  who 
hsd  previously  supported  James  O.  Bimey  as 
the  distinctive  antf-slavery  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  A  ftarion  ot  these  parties  was  ef- 
foeted  on  the  ba^  of  a  platform  of  whidi  m- 
position  to  the  extension  of  slavery  was  the 
wadtaig  principle,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
nominated  for  prendent  and  Oharles  Francis 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  for  vice-president. 
The  election  took  place  in  November,  and  for 
Taylor  and  Fillmore  163  electors  were  chosen 
to  127  for  Casii  and  Botier,  the  democratic  can- 
didates. The  Van  Bnren  and  Adams  party  did 
not  snooeed  in  carrying  a  ringle  elector,  their 
Mpnlar  vote  being  S91,(S76,  while  that  for  Gen. 
Tqrlor  was  1,882,081,  and  that  for  Cass  1,823,- 
4H.  Gen.  Taylor  was  inaugurated  president 
OB  Monday,  March  6, 1849,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  appointed  as  his  cabinet  John  M.  day- 
ton  of  Delaware,  secretary  of  state;  William 
M.  Meredith  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  George  W.  Crawford  of  Georgia, 
•eeretaiy  of  war ;  William  B.  Preston  of  Vir- 
ginia, secretary  of  the  navy;  Thomas  Ewing 
tt  Ohio,  secretary  of  the  interior;  Jacob  Ool- 
Ismer  of  Vermont,  postmaster-gieneral ;  and 
Beverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  attomey-gen- 
•laL  Daring  the  summer  the  president  made 
a  tour  throng  the  middle  states  as  far  as  Lake 
Xrie,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  mani- 
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festationa  of  popular  enthnriosm.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  his  great  personal  popular- 
ity, the  nnmerioal  preponderance  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  country  endttled  it  to  elect 
a  snfiicient  number  of  members  of  congress  to 

S've  the  opposition  a  decided  m^ority  not  only 
the  senate  but  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. In  the  latter  body  a  few  freesoil  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  anti-davery  party  held  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  whigs  and  demo- 
crats. On  the  opening  of  the  81st  congress, 
Dec.  8,  1849,  the  house  proved  to  be  divided 
OS  follows :  democrats,  112 ;  whigs,  106 ;  free- 
soilers,  18.  Under  these  cironmstances  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  elect  a  speaker  till  Deo. 
S2,  when  the  plurality  mle  was  adwted,  and 
on  the  68d  ballot  Howell  Oobb  of  Georgia,  a 
democrat,  waseleeted.  Immediately  afterward  a 
vehement  struggle  commenced  with  regard  to 
the  oi^anization  of  the  new  territwiea,  the  ad- 
mission of  Oalifomia  as  a  state,  and  the  question 
of  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Kew  Mex- 
ico, oil  of  these  subjects  bein^  connected  with 
the  great  and  absorbing  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  California  had  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  with  a  constitution  ez- 
olnding  slavery,  which  had  been  framed  by  a 
convention  of  tiie  people  withont  the  nsualpre- 
liminary  authorization  from  congress.  There 
being  at  this  time  an  equal  number  of  firee  and 
■lave  states  in  the  Union,  the  proposition  to  ad- 
mit California  and  thus  give  the  free  states  a 
preponderance  in  the  senate  excited  through- 
out the  South  the  most  violent  opposition.  At 
the  ssme  time  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  or  Dese- 
ret,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Mormons  who  occu- 
pied it,  were  withont  governments,  while  the 
boundaJry  question  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  was  creating  great  agitation  in  the  south- 
west, the  people  of  Texas  threatening  to  take 
possession  of  the  disputed  territoiy  by  force. 
Premdent  Taylor  in  his  messages  to  congress 
recommended,  as  the  easiest  way  of  settling  the 
dispute,  that  California  should  be  admitted,  and 
that  the  other  territories  should  fonn  state  con- 
stitutions to  suit  themselves,  and  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery 
as  their  constitutions  might  prescribe.  These 
reoommendations  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
slaveholding  leaders,  many  of  whom  made  open 
threats  of  secession  in  cose  of  the  admission  of 
Oalifomia.  Scenes  of  violence  occurred  in  the 
senate,  and  great  excitement  and  agitation  ex- 
isted at  Wawington  and  thronghont  the  coun- 
try. Henry  Clay  in  the  senate,  to  settie  the 
controversy,  introduced  propositions  for  "an 
amicable  arrangpement  of  all  questions  in  con- 
troversy between  the  free  and  the  slave  states 
growingontof  the  subject  of  slavery."  These 
propositions  provided  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  state ;  the  formation  of  territorial 
govemmenta  in  all  the  rest  of  the  territoiy  re- 
cently acquired  frt)m  Mexico,  withont  any  re- 
striction as  to  slavery;  the  determination  of 
the  boundary  of  Texas;  the  payment  of  the 
debt  of  Texas;  declaring  against  the  abolition 
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of  dxnrj  in  the  district  of  Coltimbia ;  declar- 
ing that  the  slave  trade  in  the  district  ought  to 
be  aboUshed,  bnt  that  congress  has  no  right 
to  prohibit  or  obstmct  the  slave  trade  between 
tiie  states;  and  lastly  that  a  more  stringent 
fh^tiTe  slave  law  shoold  be  passed.  (See  Olat, 
Hbnbt,  vol.  V.  p.  822.)  Mr.  Clay's  propositions 
were  still  the  subject  in  one  form  or  another 
of  exciting  debates  in  congress  and  of  earnest 
disonssion  among  the  people,  when  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1860,  Gren.  Taylor  was  seized  with  bil- 
lons fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  9th  at  the 
presidential  mansion. — ^In  person  Qen.  Taylor 
was  of  middle  statare  and  stont  form,  with  dark 
complexion,  high  forehead,  and  keen  pene- 
trating eyes,  with  a  face  more  remarkable  for 
intelligence  than  for  elegance,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  mnch  kindness  and  good  nature.  His 
manners  and  appearance  were  very  plain  and 
simple.  As  president  he  fiilly  maintained  the 
popularity  which  had  led  to  his  election,  and 
was  personally  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
those  who  have  filled  the  chief  executive  office 
of  the  country.  His  administj-ation  will  be 
ever  memorable  as  the  period  in  which  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  fi'ee  states  and  the  slave 
states  reached  a  crisis  that  seriously  threatened 
the  Union — a  crisis  then  avoided,  however,  by 
a  compromise.  It  was  during  this  administra- 
tion that  the  secession  party  in  the  South  first 
manifested  itself  in  considerable  force  oatdde 
of  the  state  of  South  Oarolina.  To  the  schemes 
of  this  party  Glen.  Taylor  was  sternly  opposed, 
and  in  reply  to  a  delegation  of  its  congressional 
leaders,  who  waited  upon  him  with  threats  of 
disunion  and  civil  war,  he  said  that  if  the 
standard  of  revolt  were  raised,  he  would  him- 
self take  the  field  to  suppress  it  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  volunteers,  and  should  not  for  that 
puipose  deem  it  necessary  to  call  upon  a  nnj^e 
soldier  from  the  North. 

TAZEWELL.  L  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bor- 
dering on  Ey.,  drained  by  the  head  streams  of 
Olincm  and  Sandy  rivers;  area,  1,300  sq.  m. ; 

S}p.  in  1860,  9,920,  of  whom  1,202  were  slaves. 
liach  mountain  and  other  ranges  traverse  the 
county.  The  soil  of  the  vaUeys  is  very  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  285,126  bushels 
of  Ittdiui  corn,  126,214  of  oats,  21,827  of  wheat, 
and  186,910  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  6  tan- 
neries, 16  churches,  a  bank,  and  664  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Capital,  Jeffersonville. 
II.  A  central  co.  of  lUinois,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  Illinois  river  and  intersected  by  the 
Mackinaw;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
21,471.  The  sur&ce  is  level,  consisting  mostly 
of  prnries,  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  1,114,640  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  144,241  of  wheat,  146,992  of  oats, 
9,986  tons  of  hay,  and  186,860  lbs.  of  hotter, 
liiere  were  8  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  17 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  2,941  pupils 
attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Tremont. 

TCHAD,  or  Tsad,  a  lake  of  Soodan,  in  cen- 
tral Africa,  lying  between  lat.  12°  80'  and  14° 
«0'  N.  and  long.  18°  and  16°  £.    It  is  aboat 


ISO  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  12S  wide  from 
K  to  W.,  and  has  a  probable  area  of  16,000  sq. 
m.,  varying  greatly  however  in  the  dry  and 
the  rainy  season.  Its  depth  rarely  exceeds  16 
feet,  and  many  portions  of  it  during  the  diy 
season  are  rather  a  reedy  swamp  than  a  lake; 
the  inhUml  or  open  water  in  uie  dry  season 
occupies  only  the  central  and  S.  W.  part ;  its 
elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  850  feet.  The 
water  is  fresh  and  sweet,  though  that  in  tho 
marshy  pits  alonx  the  shores  is  brackish  in  the 
dry  season  from  tne  presence  of  natron.  It  has 
two  considerable  tnbntaries,  the  Komadufn 
and  the  Shary,  the  former  flowing  from  the  W., 
and  the  latter  from  the  S.,  bnt  no  outlet.  Tho 
shores  abound  with  rushes  and  reeds,  and  the 
lagoons  and  shallower  portions  of  the  lake  are 
covered  with  aquatic  plants,  among  which  the 
mostoonspionons  are  the  lotus  (tiymptuBa  lotui) 
and  a  floating  plant  called  by  the  natives /anna 
belldbago  or  homeless  fauna.  A  species  of  an- 
telope, which  Barth  supposes  to  be  the  cmtUops 
Arabiea,  feed  in  large  herds  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  and  the  native  cattle  thrive  on  its 
rich  pasturage.  The  hippopotamus  and  croco- 
dile yrallow  in  great  numbers  in  the  shallow 
lagoons,  and  tmrtles  and  fish  are  abundant. 
The  southern  banks  of  the  Tchad  are  flat  and 
low,  and  are  extensively  inundated;  bnt  the 
northern  'are  high  and  woody,  and  here  ele- 
phants are  found  in  vast  herds.  "Water  fowl 
are  also  numerous,  principally  of  the  duck 
tribe.  There  are  extensive  islands  in  the  lake, 
which  are  densely  inhabited  by  a  pagan  race 
called  Biddoomahs,  distinct  from  the  surround- 
ing Mohammedan  tribes.  (See  Biddooiulhs.) 
The  existence  of  this  lake  was  known  to  Leo 
Africanns  in  the  16th  century,  bnt  the  first  En- 
ropeans  who  visited  it  in  more  modem  times 
were  Denham  and  Clapperton  in  1823,  and 
Barth,  Overweg,  and  Vogel  in  1851-'6.  Dr. 
Overweg  died  on  its  banks,  Sept.  27,  1862. 

TCHEBNIGOV,  a  S.  W.  government  of  Eu- 
ropean Bussia,  province  of  Ukraine,  bounded 
by  Smolensk,  Orel,  Eoorsk,  Fultowa,  Eaev, 
Minsk,  and  MohUev;  area,  21,250  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1866,  1,401,879.  The  surface,  with 
the  exception  of  the  western  ^rtion,  is  Oat, 
and  the  soil  is  particularly  fertile.  It  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  Dnieper,  which  flows 
on  the  W.  boundary,  and  its  affluent  the  Des- 
na, which  intersects  the  government  Horses, 
homed  cattle,  and  sheep  are  abundant,  and  the 
breeds  of  the  two  first  are  particularly  good. 
Much  honey  and  wax  are  obtained  from  bees; 
and  locusts  are  often  very  destructive.  The 
manu&ctures  are  confined  chiefly  to  articles 
for  domestio  use.  A  large  quantity  of  brandy 
is  distilled.  The  largest  placQ,in  the  govern- 
ment is  Ifieshin,  a  manufacturing  town. — 
ToHBBNieov,  the  capital,  on  the  Desna,  80  m. 
N.  N.  £.  from  Ziev,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  has  a  large  trade ;  pop. 
12,000.  It  was  formerly  held  by  the  Tartan 
and  Poles. 
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TOHIHATOHEF,  Pktbb,  a  Knadan  geologist 
and  naturalist,  born  at  Gatchina,  near  St.  P»- 
tersbor^,  in  1813.  Early  in  life  he  was  em- 
plojed  in  the  Russian  borean  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  between  1841  and  1844  was  attached  to 
tte  embassy  at  Constantinople.  In  the  latter 
year  he  qnitted  the  pnblio  service  in  order  to 
devote  himself  ezclnsively  to  scientific  por- 
nits,  and  soon  after  was  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  explore  the  Altai  monntains,  of 
which  he  published  an  account  under  the  title 
of  Voyage  tcieni^lgwe  dant  PAUai  et  dam  let 
eMtrte  (K^foemtet  (4to.,  Paris,  1846).  His  next 
undertaking  was  the  scientiflc  exploration  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  was  accomplished,  amid 
great  perils  and  difficulties,  in  the  space  of  6 
yem.  His  time  has  since  been  mainly  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  his  elaborate  work,  VAtU 
Mbuure;  dtteription  phptigrte,  $tatutiqv«  et 
unMohgique  d»  eette  eonMe,  of  which  only  the 
fint  two  parts,  relating  to  the  physicalgeog- 
nphy,  climatology,  and  botany  of  the  subject, 
bare  as  yet  appeared  (S  vols.  8to.,  Paris,  1869- 
'6,  with  atlas  and  plates).  The  remaining  por- 
tion, treating  of  geology,  statistics,  and  arohaa- 
ology,  are  in  preparation.  The  author  has  also 
jmblished  in  uie  transactions  of  scientiflo  bodies 
many  minor  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  studies.     He  resides  in  Paris. 

TEA  (Ohinese,  teha,  eha,  or  tha),  the  dried 
leaves  of  several  plants  of  the  genns  (Am,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Temttrdmiaeeai. 
The  ^&ats  are  Qvergreen  shrubs  belonging  to 
flie  same  ftmily  as  the  camellias,  and  Uie  two 
vrincipal  qtedes  of  linnnns,  also  recognized 
by  Lindley,  T.  iohea  and  T.  viridii,  hare  also 
been  called  eamellia  bohea  and  C.  viridU. 
They  are  now  however  only  regarded  as  varie- 
ties of  the  T.  Sinmtii.  The  plants  are  bnshy, 
with  numerous  leafy  branches,  and  grow  to 
tiie  heuht  of  from  S  to  6  feet,  and  sometimes 
moeh  higher.  The  leaves  are  2  or  8  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  of  ellip- 
tleal  oblong  tihape,  serrated  except  at  the  base, 
marked  with  transverse  veins,  of  shining  green 
color,  and  are  supported  alternately  on  short 
channelled  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  white, 
of  considerable  size,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
myrtle ;  they  are  either  solitary,  or  2  or  8  to- 

Sther  on  separate  pedicda,  at  the  axils  of  the 
ives;  calyx  short,  green,  divided  into  6  seg- 
ments; corolla  with  6  to  9  petals  cohering  at 
the  baiae ;  stam«i8  numerous,  with  yeUow  an- 
thers; pistil  with  a  8-parted  style;  capsules  8- 
oelled  and  S-seeded.  The  two  species  are  dis- 
tinguished by  botanists  chiefly  by  the  shape  of 
^leaves.  DeOandolle  admits  but  one  species, 
vith  two  varieties,  viz. :  the  ttridie,  with  "  lan- 
Molata  flat  leaves,  8  times  as  long  as  they  are 
broad,"  and  the  bohta,  with  "elliptical,  oblong, 
nbrogose  leaves,  twice  as  long  as  broad." 
These  spetnflo  names  have  no  relation  to  the 
kinds  of  tea  known  as  green  and  bohea,  as  both 
are  produced  fiwm  either  one  of  the  plants,  as 
viD  be  explained  below.  The  plants  are  indi- 
genous in  Ohiaa  and  Japan,  and  are  said  by  the 


Chinese  writers  to  have  been  first  disoovered 
in  the  hills  of  the  central  provinces,  where 
they  are  still  abundant.  No  certain  dlnsion  to 
tea  is  traced  back  further  than  the  9th  century. 
Two  Arabian  travellers,  as  translated  in  the 
work  of  Senaudot,  Anciennet  relatioiu  dee 
Indet  etdela  Chine,  describe  it  as  being  in  use 
as  a  beverage  by  the  Chinese  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  9th  century.  The  Japanese,  to  whom  the 
tea  plant  is  almost  as  valuable  as  it  is  to  the 
Chinese,  affirm  that  the  latter  obtained  it  about 
the  year  828  fi:t>m  Oorea ;  but  this  is  not  cred- 
ited. Tea  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  imported  it  early  in  tht 
16th  century ;  and  in  1689  a  notice  of  it  was 

fnblished  in  the  SUtoria  Indiea  of  Giovanni 
'ietro  MaflEei,  and  also  by  Giovanni  Botero. 
Travellers  in  China  and  other  eastern  coun- 
tries, in  the  early  part  of  the  17tb  century,  gave 
most  extravagant  accounts  of  the  virtues  of  tea, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  very  general  nee 
at  that  time  throaghout  a  large  portion  of  Asia. 
The  Persians  are  described  by  Adam  Olearius 
(1687)  as  boiling  the  leaves  till  the  water  ac- 
quires a  bitterioQ  taste  and  a  blackish  color, 
when  they  add  to  it  fennel,  anise  seed,  cloves, 
and  sugar ;  the  Hindoos,  he  adds,  put  it  into 
seething  water.  About  the  same  time  the  pe- 
onliar  method  of  preparing  it  by  the  J^>ane8e, 
which  is  still  in  practice,  was  described  by 
Mandelslo  of  the  Danish  embassy ;  this  consists 
in  reducing  the  leaf  to  powder,  and  putting 
this  into  porcelain  cups  niU  of  boiling  water. 
The  Dutch  East  India  company  introduced  tea 
into  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  known  several  years  previous 
to  1667  in  England  as  a  choice  and  very  rare 
article  in  occasional  great  entertainments.  It 
had  long  been  the  custom  in  European  conn- 
tries  to  make  use  of  hot  inAuions  of  leaves  ss 
beverages,  and  in  Eng^d  those  of  the  sage 
were  much  employed,  and  are  even  said  to 
have  been  carried  to  China  by  the  Dutch-  to  be 
there  exchanged  for  the  Chinese  tea  leaf.  Tea 
at  that  early  period  was  valued  at  £6  to  £10 
a  pound  weight.  It  was  offered  for  sale  in 
1667  by  Thomas  Garway,  the  founder  of  the 
London  coffee  house,  still  known  as  "  Garra- 
way's,"  at  prices  varying  from  16  to  60  shil- 
lings a  pound.  He  also  sold  it,  in  the  infusion, 
"  znade  according  to  the  directions  of  the  most 
knowing  merchants  and  travellers  into  those 
eastern  countries."  This  appeared  in  a  print- 
ed abeet  by  Garway,  entitled  "  An  exact  De- 
scription of  the  Growth,  Quality,  and  Virtues 
of  the  Tea  Leaf."  In  1660,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, tea,  with  chocolate  and  sherbet,  was 
made  subiect  to  a  tax  of  8d.  on  every  gallon 
made  and  sold.  The  article  still  continued 
very  rare,  as  in  1664  a  present  of  2  lbs.  8  oz., 
costing  40«.  a  pound,  was  made  to  the  king  by 
the  E^  India  company ;  and  two  years  ^ter- 
ward  another  present,  also  obtained  from  the 
continent,  was  made  of  22)  lbs.,  for  which  the 
directors  paid  60«.  a  pound.  In  1677  the  East 
India  company  took  the  first  step  toward  im- 
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porting  teas,  in  an  order  to  their  agents  fbr 
teas  of  the  best  kind  "  to  the  amonnt  of  £100." 
There  was  received  the  next  year  4,718  lbs., 
whioh  seems  to  hare  glutted  the  market.  The 
recorded  import  bj  tiie  company  for  6  years 
afterward  was  only  410  lbs. ;  but  some  tea  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  throngh  other 
means.  Aboat  the  close  of  the  centnry  the 
average  importation  amounted  to  about  20,000 
lbs.  a  year;  in  1708  to  over  100,000  lbs.,  at  an 
average  value  of  about  16*. ;  and  in  1721  it 
reached  1,000,000  lbs.  Thus  the  tea  trade  rap- 
idly grew  to  great  importance,  and  the  article 
being  regarded  as  one  of  luxury  rather  than  of 
necessity,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  enormous 
duties,  which,  while  they  added  largely  in  the 
18th  century  to  the  revalues  of  the  kingdom, 
led  to  an  extensive  system  of  smuggling,  and 
also  to  adulteration  of  genuine  and  fabrication 
of  counterfeit  teas.  The  East  India  company 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  until  it  was 
thrown  open  on  April  22,  1884,  with  low  du- 
ties, ranging  from  1«.  id.  to  8».  a  pound.  The 
importations  of  1888  amounted  to  32,067,862 
lbs.,  and  those  of  1886  to  44,860,660  lbs.  In 
1859  the  receipts  were  68,600,000  lbs.,  which, 
at  the  present  duty  of  1«.  5d.  per  pound,  yield- 
ed a  revenue  of  £6,914,000.  The  extent  of  the 
trade  in  the  United  States  will  be  notioed  at 
the  close  of  this  article. — ^The  range  and  culti- 
vation of  the  tea  plant  is  over  a  large  portion 
of  China  between  lat.  20°  and  40°  N.,  extend- 
ing east  over  the  Japan  islands,  and  stretching 
west  about  the  80th  parallel  to  Nepanl  and  the 
Himalaya.  The  most  important  district  in 
China  is  near  the  coast  from  about  lat.  26°  to 
82°,  or  to  Shanghai.  The  productive  districts 
in  China  are  Fo-kien  and  Canton  fin-  black  tea, 
and  Eiang-nan,  Eiong-si,  and  Che-kiang  for 
green.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Fo- 
kien  and  Ejang-nan.  Robert  Fortune,  the  bo- 
tanical collector  to  the  hortionltural  sodety  of 
liondbn,  observed  that  both  the  black  and 
green  teas  of  the  northern  districts  are  obtained 
from  the  T.  vvridit,  while  those  of  both  sorts 
riiipped  from  Canton  are  produced  from  the 
T.  hohea.  Tea  is  also  an  important  product  in 
Japan,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin  China.  The  plant 
is  also  cultivated  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Ava.  In  the  mountains  which  separate  China 
from  the  Burmese  territories  the  tea  plant  is 
indigenous,  and  abounds  especially  in  Upper 
Assam,  bordering  on  the  province  of  Tnrman. 
Its  culture  has  been  encouraged  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  British  India  in  the  a.  W.  prov- 
inces and  the  Fui^aub.  In  Nepaul,  lat.  27° 
42'  K.,  the  plant  is  cultivated  at  an  elevation 
of  4,784  feet  above  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The 
tea  from  these  districts  sometimes  brings  in 
India  from  $1.60  to  $1.76  per  pound.  The 
Dutch  have  introduced  the  culture  with  eon- 
siderable  success  upon  the  hills  of  the  island 
of  Java.  The  plant  has  been  introduced  into 
Brazil,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Chinese 
faibmrers,  some  tea  has  been  produced  near  Rio 
Jweiro.    The  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  United 


States  was  attempted  at  Greenville,  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  South  OaroUna,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Junius  Smith,  from  1848  to  1862.    He 
imported  plants  of  6  to  7  years'  growth  frwa 
China,  and  stocked  a  small  plantation  with 
them  in  that  region,  where  they  were  expoMd 
without  injury  to  severe  frosts  during  the  win- 
ters, and  to  snow  which  covered  the  ground  8 
or  9  inches  deep.     From  his  experiments  it 
would  appearthat  the  climate  and  soil  are  very 
well  odt^tted  to  the  euMvation  of  the'  idant; 
but  the  want  of  experienced  labor,  and  the 
abundance  of  other  more  profitable  employ- 
ments, will  probably  long  prevent  the  ciutare 
from  attaining  any  importance  in  this  country. 
It  may  perhaps  soonest  sncoeed  in  California, 
where  Chinese  laborers  oan  conduct  the  ma- 
nipulations, and  the  proceeees  may  be  simpli- 
fied and  economized  by  the  introduction  of 
improved  apparatus  and  machinery.    Bat  at 
though  the  high  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
interior  districts  of  China  to  the  coast,  and  the 
long  sea  voyage  to  the  United  States,  are  im- 
portant points  in  fevor  of  introducing  the  cul- 
ture into  the  United  States,  there  are  on  the 
other  hand  to  be  considered  the  extremely  lov 
cost  of  labor  in  China,  which  is  worth  only 
from  $8  to  $4  per  month,  and  that  this  is  the 
chief  item  of  expense  in  the  production  of  tea. 
Ordinary  congou  tea  in  the  tea-producing  dis- 
tricts is  rated  at  from  6  to  8  taels  per  pionl,  or 
from  8  to  9  cts.  per  pound.    The  padnng  and 
tranaportation  add  to  this  abojit  8  cts.,  ana  the 
export  duties  and  chatgea  about  8  cts.  more, 
making  the  cost  to  the  shippers  about  16  ota 
So  it  appears  that  even  with  a  high  ]Hwtective 
duty  there  is  little  probability  that  the  culture 
could  be  mode  profitable.  The  districts  of  south- 
ern China  are  mostly  of  a  mountainous  obarao- 
ter,  and  too  rooky  to  be  mnch  cultivated.  It  is 
not  until  passing  the  sterile  granitic  regions 
that  the  more  fertile  districts  devoted  to  the  tea 
culture  are  met  with  further  north,  near  the 
river  ICn,  in  the  provinoea  of  Fo-kien  and  Che- 
kiang.    The  landa  here  spread  oat  into  broad 
plains,  some  of  which  are  at  a  lower  level  thaa 
the  surface  of  the  rivers  and  oanab  which 
pass  through  them,  but  the  soil  of  these  is  usor 
ally  a  stiff  day,  more  unproductive  than  the 
soil  of  plains  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  rivers  and  canals,  as  is  the  case  with 
much  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  Shanghai.  The 
tea  careMly  cultivated  upon  these  plains  is 
known  as  "garden  tea,"  while  that  grown  upoa 
the  more  elevated  lands  is  ooUed  "  hill  tea." 
In  several  of  the  provinces  very  good  tea  is 
produced  upon  hills  where  the  soil  is  rich. 
The  geological  formations  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  granitic,  and  in  some  they  .consist  of 
Silurian  slates  with  red  calcareous  sandstone 
and  in  the  bohea  tea  lands  of  Woo-e-ehan  of 
clay  shtte,  associated  with  beda  of  quarts  oit 
through  by  dikes  and  veins  of  bla(»:  granite, 
and  overlaid  by  sandstones  and  oonglomerates 
composed  of  quartsose  grains  and  pebbles  held 
together  by  a  ooleareooa  paste.  Thehillsideaia 
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this  region  often  present  nothing  green  except- 
ing the  tea  shrubs. — The  soil  best  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  the  tea  plant  is  a  light  loam  more 
or  UBS  stony,  containing  considerable  vegetable 
matter,  and  whioli,  whue  retentive  of  moistare, 
is  at  the  same  time  veil  drained,  and  soflScient- 
If  porous  to  be  permeable  to  the  delicate  fibres 
of  the  roots.    The  seeds,  gathered  in  October, 
are  kept  in  sand  till  the  next  spring,  when  they 
are  sown  either  in  the  rows  in  which  they  are 
to  grow,  or  in  a  bed  from  which  they  are  after- 
v«^  transplanted  to  the  tea  fields.    The  seeds 
are  planted  6  or  8  together  in  holes  ranged  in 
rows  about  i  feet  apart,  and  as  Uie  plants  ger- 
minate, if  the  season  is  dry,  they  are  watered 
with  water  in  which  rice  has  been  washed, 
and  sometimes  treated  with  liquid  manure  or 
the  dung  of  silkworms.    Water  lodging  about 
the  roots  is  apt  to  destroy  the  plants,  and 
mannre  is  thonght  to  impair  the  flavor  of  the 
tea.    In  the  winters,  if  the  oold  is  severe,  the 
yonng  tender  shrubs  are  often  protected  by  a 
wrapping  of  straw  around  them.    The  first 
gathering  of  the  leaves  does  not  take  place 
nntil  the  second  or  third  year.    The  young 
leaf  bnds  are  sometimes  gathered  early  in  Apri^ 
fer  the  kind  of  tea  known  as  pekoe,  which  is 
the  choicest  of  black  teas.    The  plants  might 
be  serioosly  iiyured  by  the  loss  of  the  young 
bods,   but  for   the  copious  rains  which  fall 
aboat  this  season.    Kew  leaves  soon  appear, 
and  these,  gathered  the  last  of  April  or  early 
in  May,  constitute  the  most  important  crop. 
The  third  gathering,  early  in  Jnly,  furnishes 
leaves  of  inferior  quality.    In  some  pans  of 
the  eonntry  a  fourth  crop  is  gathered  in  August 
or  September,  of  large  and  old  leaves  of  little 
▼alne.     The  duration  of  the  plants  is  10  or  13 
years,  when  they  are  dug  up,  and  replaced  by 
aeedlings.    The  leaves  are  stripped  off  rapidly 
without  much  care,  into  baskets  of  split  bam- 
boo, and  are  carried  to  the  building  where, 
after  being  sorted,  they  are  subjected  to  the 
drying  process.    The  buildings  used  for  this 
purpose  appear  to  be  low  sheds  more  or  less 
open  at  the  sides,  and  furnished  within  with 
rows  of  pans  in  stacks  of  brickwork.    The 
drying  is  variously  conducted  according  to  the 
qoality  of  the  tea,  some  kinds  being  exposed  to 
the  open  air  in  shallow  pans,  some  being  tossed 
up  m  the  air,  and  some,  too  choice  for  handling, 
are  whirled  round  in  deves.    They  are  then 
«xpaaed  in  the  pans  to  sufficient  heat  to  dis- 
pel tbeir  moisture  without  impairing  the  aroma 
of  the  tea,  aad  this  is  effected  by  a  person  tend- 
ing eech  pan  and  keeping  the  leaves  constantly 
in  motion  with  his  hands.    A  brisk  fire  of  dry 
wood  ia  kept  np  under  the  pans  during  this 
roMting  process.    In  a  few  nunutes  the  leaves 
beoome  soft  and  pliable  and  moist  upon  the 
Maftoe.    They  are  then  thrown  upon  a  table 
at  a^it  bamboo,  and  a- number  of  workmen 
avDond  take  them  up  in  their  hands  and  roll 
IliMii,  by  which  they  acquire  the  curled  form 
eommon  to  the  eommerdal  tea.    As  soon  as 
tide  is  doae^  the  leaves  are  exposed  upon  a 


bamboo  screen  to  the  action  o£  the  air,  when 
they  are  again  roasted  with  less  heat  over  a 
charcoal  instead  of  a  wood  fire.  They  are  again 
rolled,  and  sometimes  the  processes  are  again 
repeated.  The  final  drying  is  commonly  in  the 
pans,  of  the  finest  sorts  at  a  Very  gentle  heat 
over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  difference  between 
green  and  black  teas  is  owing  to  the  longer 
exposure  of  the  latter  to  the  air  before  the  dry- 
ing, and  daring  the  different  stages  o^  the  dry- 
ing process.  Instead  of  the  leaves  being  taken 
directly  to  the  drying  pans,  they  are  left,  if  in- 
tended for  black  tea,  spread  out  sometimes  a 
whole  night  on  bamboo  mats,  and  are  after- 
ward tossed  about  and  exposed  to  the  ur.  The 
heating  and  rolling  processes  may  also  be  re- 
peated as  many  as  4  times;  and  the  final  drying 
18  slowly  conducted,  a  workman  opening  and 
stirring  the  leaves  with  his  hands  to  affora  free 
passage  to  the  vapors.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
mdnce  a  partial  fermentation  and  oxidation  of 
the  leaves,  accompanied  with  a  change  of  color 
to  black.  By  rapid  drying,  with  the  least  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  leaves  not  only  remain 
green,  but  they  retain  more  of  the  active  prop- 
erties of  the  plant,  aa  appears  from  the  greater 
effect  of  green  toss  upon  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  difference  between 
green  and  black  teas  is  owing  in  part  at  least 
to  difference  of  soil,  climate,  and  age  of  the 
leaves,  the  plants  famishing  the  black  teas 
being  grown  in  hilly  and  mountainous  places, 
and  the  green  tea  shrubs  being  cultivated  on 
level  lands,  in  soils  enriched  with  mannre.  Some 
of  the  varieties  of  green  tea  are  produced  by 
sorting  a  single  kind  by  sifting  through  sieves 
of  different  sizes,  and  the  finer  kinds  thus  sepa- 
rated are  sometimes  roasted  after  this  8  or  4 
times.  Since  the  great  demand  for  green  teas 
for  the  United  States  in  1832  and  1888,  the 
CSiinese  have  been  in  the  habit  of  artificially 
coloring  inferior  or  damaged  black  teas,  so  as  to 
make  them  pass  for  the  higher  priced  green  teas, 
and  by  similar  methods  of  improving  the  color 
of  the  poorer  sorts  of  green  tea.  As  witnessed 
by  Sir  John  Davis,  the  method  of  coloring  con- 
siste  in  first  stirring  among  the  leaves,  while 
heated  in  the  pans,  a  little  pnlverized  yellow 
turmeric,  and  then  adding  a  mixture  of  finely 
pulverized  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum.  Indigo 
and  porcelain  day  are  also  used  fbr  this  pnrpose. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  adopted,  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  all  green  teas  exported  from  China 
are  glazed  or  colored ;  and  according  to  Br. 
Hassall,  when  they  are,  not  colored  there  is  Ut- 
ile to  distinguish  green  from  black  tea,  the  chief 
difference  in  color  being  that  the  former  is 
sometimes  iqclined  to  olive.  Some  varieties  of 
black  teas,  as  the  scented  caper  or  black  gun- 
powder and  orange  pekoe,  are  also  made  to 
present  a  peculiarly  smooth  and  glos^  appear- 
ance by  rolling  the  leaves  with  pulverized 
graphite  or  blewk  lead.  None  of  these  fine 
varieties  are  ever  found  in  England  otherwise 
than  adulterated,  but  the  souchong  and  con- 
gous are  generally  free  from  this  deception. 
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The  Ohinese  also  employ  other  methods  of 
adulteration,  as  Intermixing  other  kinds  of 
leaves  with  those  of  the  tea  plant,  snch  as  leaves 
of  the  ash,  plum,  &a.  Tnis  too  is  practised 
chiefly  with  the  green  teas;  and  they  even 
manufacture  a  spurious  article,  which  they  call 
themselves  lie  tea,  and  so  hrand  the  chest  con- 
taining it,  made  up  of  the  dust  of  tea  and  other 
leaves,  and  sand,  which  by  means  of  starch  or 
gum  they  canse  to  cohere  in  little  masses ;  these 
they  paint  and  color  with  great  skill  to  imitate 
either  black  or  green  gunpowder  tea.  Lie  tea 
is  also  mixed  with  other  teas  of  low  quality, 
the  proportion  bein*^  certified  to  by  the  Ohinese 
merchant  who  disposes  of  them.  It  may  be 
detected  by  the  leaves  not  unfolding  when 
steeped  in  boiling  water.  It  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence before  the  parliamentary  committee  in 
1866,  that  the  importations  of  lie  tea  into  Eng- 
land amounted  to  £400,000  or  £500,000.  From 
other  evidence  presented  to  this  committee,  it 
would  appear  that  the  English  vie  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  their  adul- 
terations of  tea.  They  employ  a  greater  number 
of  foreign  leaves  and  of  coloring  matters,  some 
of  whidi  are  much  more  dangerous  ftt)m  their 
poisonous  qualities  than  those  used  by  the 
Ohinese.  Some  of  these  falsifications  may  be 
readily  detected  by  washing  away  the  soluble 
matters  from  a  sample  of  the  tea  exposed  to  a 
gentle  stream  of  cold  water,  and  also  by  burn- 
ing another  sample  and  comparing  the  weight 
of  its  ash  with  that  of  teas  of  undoubted  char- 
acter. WhUe  the  ash  of  genuine  teas  amounts 
to  from  6  to  6  per  cent.,  that  of  adulterated  teas 
has  been  found  of  various  weights  up  to  46.6 
per  cent.  Another  fraudulent  practice  is  to 
cause  teas  which  have  been  once  used  and  ex- 
hausted of  their  virtue,  to  assume  again  the 
appearance  of  fresh  tea.  This  has  been  carried 
on  in  England  by  collecting  the  exhausted  leaves 
from  hotels  and  coffee  houses,  and  redrying 
them,  treated  with  gum  water,  in  establish- 
ments devoted  to  this  business.  The  leaves 
are  then  sold  to  be  intermixed  with  genuine 
teas,  or  they  are  artificially  colored  and  glazed 
to  be  sold  as  green  tea.  In  order  to  commani- 
cate  an  agreeable  scent  to  tea,  the  Chinese  mix 
with  some  kinds  the  leaves  of  sweet-scented 
flowers,  such  as  ehltyranthiit  ineorupieuut,  olea 
fragrant,  and  others.  The  flowers  are  dried, 
powdered,  and  sprinkled  over  the  tea,  or  the 
fresh  flowers  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers 
with  the  tea  leaves,  when  both  are  roasted  till 
the  flowers  become  ciisp.  In  either  case  they 
are  finally  removed  by  sifting.  The  tea  farms 
in  China  seldom  produce  m6re  than  600  chests 
of  tea  each.  The  crops  are  bought  up  by  tea 
merchants,  who  collect  together  from  differ- 
ent farms  enough  for  620  or  680  chests,  which 
they  mix  together,  roast  agiun,  and  then  pack 
in  chests  for  transportation.  The  next  mer- 
chant who  buys  the  tea  puts  upon  the  chests 
some  mark  that  is  in  good  repnte,  and  sends 
them  forward  to  the  shipping  ports,  toward 
which  the  transportation  through  some  of  the 


districts  is  by  men  who  carry  the  chests  slung 
one  at  each  end  of  a  bamboo,  which  rests  across 
the  shoulder.  But  if  the  tea  is  of  superior 
quality,  a  single  chest  is  fastened  at  the  ends  of 
two  bamboos,  and  is  thus  carried  npon-thebaek 
of  a  man ;  the  other  ends  of  the  bamboos  pro- 
ject in  ttont,  and  are  tied  together.  By  pla- 
cing these  ends  upon  the  ground  and  rusing 
them  to  a  perpendicular  position,  the  cooly  is 
relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  chest  as  he  stops 
to  rest  in  ascending  the  steep  mountain  passes; 
and  wherever  he  stops  he  sets  the  chest  in  this 
manner  against  the  wall,  never  allowing  it  to  be 
defaced  nor  the  tea  injured  by  the  chest  touch- 
ing the  ground.  From  the  bohea  countries  to 
Canton  the  transportation  is  effected  by  a  nnm- 
ber  of  portages  alternating  with  shipments  in 
boats,  occupying  altogether  from  6  weeks  to  3 
months.  ¥Tom  the  same  region  to  Shanghai 
by  similar  means  the  distance  of  620  miles 
is  accomplished  in  about  28  days. — ^The  solnblo 
constituents  of  tea  contained  in  its  infiisicMi 
consist  of  gnm,  grape  sugar,  a  large  proportion 
of  tannin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  peculiar  oitro- 
genized  principle  called  theine,  which  is  the 
same  as  tiiat  fonnd  in  coffee  and  in  the  Par»- 

Cay  tea  or  mat4,  or  holly,  of  which  an  account 
B  been  given  in  the  article  CAFFxnnt.  The 
theine  forms  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  its 
substance,  the  largest  quantity  that  has  been 
separated  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  Stenhouse 
rated  its  proportion  in  the  teas  of  commerce  at 
about  2  per  cent.  In  the  analyses  of  6.  J. 
Mulder  its  proportion  is  doubtless  nnderrated  ; 
these  are  as  follows: 
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Ballnerealdae 

tT.OO 

Total 

101.84 

108.&4 

losiia 

lOHOC 

The  aroma  and  flavor  and  some  of  the  effects 
of  tea  upon  the  nervous  system  are  munly  dae 
to  the  volatile  oil.  This  is  developed  in  the 
roasting  and  drying,  and  its  effects  ore  mos* 
strongly  .exhibited  in  new  teas.  -  Those  per- 
sons whose  basiness  it  is  to  inspect  teas,  whidt 
they  do  by  tasting,  and  are  known  as  tea 
tasters,  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  head- 
ache and  giddiness,  and  paralysis  is  a  common 
complaint  with  those  employed  in  packing  and 
unpacking  chests  of  tea..  Theine  is  re^uded 
as  lessening  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  conse- 
quently taking  the  place  of  other  food.  Tan- 
nin imparts  to  the  tea  its  astringent  taste  and 
property,  and  causes  it  to  exert  a  slightly  con- 
stipating effect  upon  the  bowels.    .When  fiiUy 
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flXtracted  by  long  oontinned  steeping,  it  is  then 
very  perceptible  by  the  bitter  taste  which  it 
imparts  to  the  tea.  The  glutinous  matters  are 
lost  with  the  leaves  unless  these  are  consumed 
with  the  infusion  after  the  practice  of  the 
Japanese,  who  reduce  the  leaves  to  powder. 
An  addition  of  soda  would  cause  more  gluten 
to  appear  in  the  infusion. — ^The  virtues  of  tea 
have  been  highly  extolled  from  the  time  of  its 
earliest  use  as  a  beverage.  Lo  Yu,  a  learned 
Chinese  who  lived  in  tiie  dynasty  of  Tang, 
A.  D.  618  to  906,  says  of  it :  "  It  tempers  the 
^irits  and  harmonizes  the  mind ;  dispels  lassi- 
tude and  relieves  fatigue;  awakens  thought 
and  prevents  drowsiness ;  lightens  or  refreshes 
the  body,  and  clears  the  perceptive  faculties." 
Theae  effects  are  tru4  of  tea  taken  in  moderate 
quantity,  and  its  soothing  influence  is  such  that 
H  is  frequently  beneficial  in  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  a  strong  infusion  of  tea  relieves  ner- 
vous headache.  But  when  taken  in  excess  it 
Mta  as  a  narcotic  upon  some  constitutions,  pro- 
dnoing  nervous  tremblings ;  and  in  inferior  ani- 
malB  it  has  been  known  to  produce  paralysis. 
Green  tea  is  much  more  objectionable  in  this 
respect  than  black. — The  principal  black  teas 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  last 
10  years,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  quan- 
titiM,  are  oolong  and  ningyong,  souchong  and 
etfogou,  ponohong,  orange  pekoe,  and  pekoe. 
The  green  are  young  hyson,  gunpowder,  im- 
perial, hyson,  twankey,  and  hyson  skin.  The 
average  net  weight  of  a  ohest  of  tea  is  about  64 
lbs.,  which  is  the  wei^t  of  congou  tea ;  pekoe 
and  hyson  weigh  usaaJly^O  lbs.,  and  bohea  188 
lbs.  The  twmkey,  whi^  is  of  the  lowest  quai- 
ls, is  largely  used  for  mixing  with  better  teas, 
and  is  eaid  to  oonstitate  i  of  all  the  green  teas 
imported  into  Oreat  Britain.  Hyson  skin  is  the 
refuse  of  the  finer  hyson,  and  is  largely  pur- 
chased by  American  merchants.  Gunpowder  is 
■o  named  from  the  granular  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  rolled  with  particular  care ; 
the  Chinese  name  for  it  means  pearl  tea.  Yonng 
byson  is  so  named  from  the  early  season  in  which 
its  leaves  are  gathered ;  as  very  inferior  teas 
have  been  passed  oflf  for  this,  its  reputation  is 


now  lost. — ^The  exportation  of  tea  tnm  China 
is  from  8  ports  onlyj  Shanghai,  Foochow,  and 
Canton ;  and  the  principal  portion  of  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  is  from  the  first 
named,  the  most  northern  of  the  8  places.  The 
countries  which  take  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
product  are  Oreat  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Holland.  In  1852  the  exporta- 
tionswere  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  65,187,- 
200  lbs.;  the  United  States,  84,884,000;  Aus- 
tralia, 8,829,000;  Holland,  8,000,000;  India, 
600,000;  other  places,  3,200,000.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  from  14,000,000  to  15,000,000  lbs. 
are  annually  sent  overland  to  Russia.  The 
trade  vrith  the  United  States  first  attained  any 
importance  in  1790,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1800  the  imports  averaged  2,500,000  lbs. 
per  annum;  for  the  next  12  years  3,850,000 
lbs. ;  and  to  the  end  of  1820  there  was  but  lit- 
tle variation  from  this.  From  that  time  to  the 
end  of  1838  the  consumption,  ascertained  by 
deducting  the  exports  from  the  imports,  aver- 
aged about  7,000,000  lbs. ;  from  that  time  to 
the  dose  of  1841  the  averse  annual  consump-: 
tion  was  12,762,168  lbs.  The  consumption 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  N.  E.  portion  of  the 
United  States,  tea  being  used  exclusively  in 
some  of  the  most  northern  portions,  the  use  of 
coffee  gradually  increasing  toward  the  south, 
till  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  states  tea  is 
entirely  unknown.  At  the  west  also  tea  is  less 
used  than  coffee.  The  following  table  presents 
the  exports  from  China  to  the  Unitea  States 
for  tiie  years  named,  as  prepared  by  United 
States  merchants  in  China,  reckoning  to  July 
1  of  each  year : 


1,^ 

Ortn  Ira,  Ibl. 

BUok  lea,  IbL 

ToUU  IlK. 

185t-'65 

£1,869,600 

8,578,900 

80,848,400 

18S6-M 

9M1«W0 

lB,n<,800 

89,688,800 

1886-'8T 

IT.408,900 

T,88&900 

86,898,100 

1857-'58 

17,888,400 

11,TS«,900 

!9,85.\800 

1868-'G» 

18,000,800 

12,178,800 

80,178,100 

18!»-'80 

18,iS4,2«0 

13,488,800 

81,668,400 

1S«>-'61 

83Bl,iO0 

18,888,100 

88,189,800 

The  imports,  deliveries,  and  exports  of  tea  in 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  follows 
for  the  years  named: 


Tttn. 

Impons. 

DcUrcrj. 

Of  which  ex- 

Or«n. Iba. 

Bluck,  ibj. 

Tol.l. 

Orcpn.  lbs. 

Black,  lbs. 

Total. 

ported. 

1S49 

9,166.000 

8.427,000 

9,286,000 

9,814,000 

11,249,000 

8.601,000 

18,080,000 

10,1594,000 

12,713,000 

8,8:J4,O0O 

8,04.3,000 

43,234,000 
40,873,000 
62,214.000 
55,.386,000 
58.431,000 
70,099,000 
70,270,01)0 
77,147,000 
51,780.(100 
6,5,666.000 
62.457,000 

62,400,000 
49,:)00,000 
71,600,000 
64,700,000 
69,700.000 
78.700,000 
83,800,000 
87,741,000 
64.493,000 
74,000,000 
70,500,000 

9.936,000 
10.161,000 
9,095.000 
9,288,000 
9.03S.0OO 
9,731,000 
10,77.').00O 
9,.52^.IK10 
12.239,000 
11.S6S.000 
10.975.000 

45.864,000 
48,2.39,000 
49,405,000 
52,512,000 
64,362,000 
60,469,000 
67,225,000 
59,718,000 
66,.\31,000 
69,182,000 
72.52.%000 

65.800,000 
66,400,000 
68,600,000 
61,800,000 
68.400,000 
70,200.000 
78,000.000 
69.241,000 
78,760,000 
81,000,000 
63,500,000 

6,200,000 

iftaa, .- 

6,400.000 

lasL 

4.700.000 

]8)a. 

6,700.000 

198a 

4.900,000 

inn. 

9,000.000 

iSStk 

1.5.000,000 

ISMl 

6,241,000 

UST. 

9,000,000 

MH), 

S.0IXI.000 

JS89. 

7,200.000 

— Diaefiil  works  of  reference  on  the  subject  of 
tea  are :  "  The  Chinese,"  by  Sir  John  F.  Davis 
(1840);  "The  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of 
Tea  in  China,"  by  8.  Ball  (8vo.,  London,  1848); 
"Three  Tears'  Wanderings  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  of  China,"  by  Robert  Fortune,  bo- 
tanicai  oolleotor  to  the  horticultural  society  of 


London  (1847) ;  "  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Conn- 
tries  of  China  and  the  British  Tea  Plantations 
in  the  Himalaya,"  by  the  same  (1858);  "The 
Middle  Kingdom,"  by  Dr.  8.  Wells  Williams  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  4th  ed.,  1857) ;  "Report  on  the  Ctov- 
emment  Tea  Plantations  in  Kumaon  and  6nr- 
whal,"  by  William  Jameson,  superintendent  of 
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botanical  gardeiiB,  K".  °W.  Provinces,  India,  ia 
the  "Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticnl- 
tural  Society  of  India"  (vol.  vi.,  Calcutta,  1848). 

TEA,  Pabaguat.    See  Hout. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE,  in  the  United 
States,  an  aasemblage  of  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  of  a  county  or  part  of  a  county, 
for  a  period  of  from  2  to  4  weeks,  usually  in 
the  spring  or  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  the  art  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, by  lectures,  conferences,  and  class  drills, 
from  experienced  practical  teachers.  The  in- 
struction ia  firee,  and  the  families  of  the  town 
or  village  where  the  institute  is  held  usually 
receive  those  who  attend  as  guests  during  its 
session.  The  first  teachers'  institute  was  or- 
ganized by  the  Boston  academy  of  mudo,  in 
Aug.  1884,  for  "  instruction  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  musio."  The  first  application  of  it  to 
the  instruction  of  teachers  of  public  schools 
was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Barnard  at  Hartford, 
Oonn.,  where  in  the  autumn  of  1889  a  class  of 
26  young  men,  and  in  the  spring  of  1840  a  class 
of  16  young  women,  were  taught.  Institutes 
have  assembled  in  New  York  since  1842  or  1843, 
and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  their  sup- 
port from  the  state  treasury  in  1847;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Ohio  since  1845 ; 
in  Pennsylvania  since  1851;  and  they  were 
commenced  about  the  same  time  in  uidiana, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 
other  northern  states,  where  legislative  provi- 
sion is  generally  made  for  defraying  their  ex- 
penses. The  instruction  in  these  temporary 
traioing  schools  is  necessarily  almost  wholly 
oral ;  and  as  there  ia  neither  time  nor  occasion 
for  lessons  in  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  it  is  confined  to  an  explanation 
and  illustration  of  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  governing  schools.  Those  who  con- 
dnct  the  institutes  have  usually  had  large  ez- 
ptrience  in  teaching,  being  often  the  principals 
or  professors  in  the  normal  schools.  The  leo- 
tares  are  practical,  and  usually  on  some  par- 
ticular educational  topio,  such  as  physiology, 
grammar,  physical  geography,  modes  of  disoi- 
pUne,  &0.  Conferences  are  held,  in  which  the 
teachers  relate  their  own  experience  of  par- 
tionlar  methods  of  instmction  and  discipline. 

TEAK  "WOOD,  a  variety  of  timber  much 
used  in  ship  building  and  house  carpentry  in 
the  East.  It  is  the  product  of  the  teetona 
grandii  and  other  species  of  large  forest  trees 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  of  Bormah,  and  of  various  islands  in  the 
Indian  seas.  The  tree  of  the  common  species 
grows  to  an  immense  size,  the  leaves  from  12 
to  24  inches  long  and  from  8  to  16  inches 
broad,  and  furnishes  single  sticks  of  timber 
sometimes  60  feet  long  and  2  feet  square.  Of 
all  the  timber  obtained  in  the  East,  this  it 
esteemed  most  valuable.  The  wood  is  of  light 
brown  color,  aai  works  easily,  although,  con- 
taining much  sUicions  matter,  it  is  somewhat 
destructive  to  tools.  Its  weight  to  the  cubic 
foot,  when  moderately  aeatiaaai,  is  Scorn  46  to 


62  lbs.,  08  obtained  from  Malabar ;  but  some 
inferior  sorts  from  other  places  weigh  only 
about  43  lbs.  While  the  timber  possesses  the 
strength  of  oak,  it  is  much  more  durable.  It 
seasons  quickly,  shrinking  very  little,  and  is  not 
liable  to  dry  or  wet  rot,  even  if  used  directly 
fi^m  the  forest.  It  contains  a  resinous  <h1, 
which  protects  it  alike  from  decay  and  from  the 
attacks  of  insects.  The  Burmans  extract  this 
oil  by  tapping  the  trees,  and  use  it  chiefly  for 
protecting  their  pagodas  from  the  weather; 
but  the  timber  thus  exhausted  of  its  oil  ia  in- 
jured as  respects  its  durabUity.  Teak  is  largely 
exported  to  Calcutta  and  Madras  from  l^ul- 
main,  obtained  from  the  extensive  forests  in  its 
vicinity,  and  much  is  consumed  in  ship  build- 
ing in  that  locality.  The  teak  of  Malabar, 
which  is  esteemed  the  best,  is  extensively  used 
in  tiie  ship  yards  at  Bombay.  -At  the  great 
exhibition  of  1861  in  London,  the  naval  depart- 
ment of  the  East  India  company  contributed 
specimens  of  more  than  70  species  of  teak. 
— The  timber  known  as  African  teak,  brought 
frt>m  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  belongs  to  an 
entirely  different  genus  of  trees,  and  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  East  Indian  teak.  It  has  beoi 
supposed  to  be  a  vUex,  and  by  some  to  belong 
to  tne  euphorbiaeea. 

TEAL,  the  common  name  of  the  small  river 
ducks  of  the  genera  nettion  (Kanp)  and  qtur- 
qtudula  (Stephens),  called  lareellei  by  the 
French.  In  the  genus  ,nettum  the  bill  is  a» 
long  as  the  head,  straight,  unusually  narrow, 
witb  sides  parallel,  high  as  broad  at  the  base, 
the  depressed  tip  vrith  a  very  narrow  nail; 
wings  moderate  and  pointed,  2d  quill  the  long- 
est, and  the  secondaricib  lengthened  and  point- 
ed; tail  moderate  and  wedge-shaped;  toea 
united  by  a  full  web,  the  hind  one  short  and 
slightly  lobed.  There  are  about  20  species, 
distributed  all  over  the  globe,  though  most  na- 
merous  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  they  are 
migratory,  commencing  their  rapid  flights  in 
small  flocks  soon  after  sunset,  resting  by  daiy 
on  the  surface  of  fresh  water  or  the  reedy 
shores  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  feeding  princi- 
pally at  night  on  aquatic  insects  and  worma, 
seeds,  and  grains ;  the  nest  is  made  of  a  large 
mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  lined  with 
down,  and  the  eggs  are  8  to  10 ;  they  are  high- 
ly esteemed  as  game.  The  European  teal  was 
domesticated  by  tiie  Romans,  and  might  be  by 
the  modems  with  proper  attention  to  its  food 
and  habits,  making  a  very  handsome  and  prc^t- 
able  addition  to  the  poultry  yard.  The  green- 
winged  teal  (2\r.  Carolinm*i$,  Baird)  is  14  inches 
long,  22  to  24  in  alar  extent,  and  the  bill  If^; 
the  head  and  neck  are  chestnut,  the  chin  blao^ 
and  the  forehead  dusky ;  around  the  eyes  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  head  is  a  broad  ri(^  green 
stripe,  passing  into  a  bluish  black  patch  on  the 
nape ;  below  white,  with  rounded  black  spots 
on  throat;  lower  neck,  sides,  and  scapuara 
finely  banded  with  blac^  and  grayish  white; 
speculum  on  wings  broad  and  rich  green;  » 
white  crescent  in  front  of  bend  of  wings;  undor 
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tefl  oororts  blaok,  triih  m  patch  of  bnff  white 
on  each  side ;  wing  oovertB  plain  olive  gra;' ; 
in  the  female  the  onder  parta  are  white,  and 
the  upper  dark  brown  with  gray  edgings.  It 
ooonrs  over  the  whole  of  N<»th  America,  and 
aooidentally  in  Europe ;  it  migrate*  prinoipally 
over  the  Imd,  breedmg  from  ue  great  lakes  to 
tiie  flir  eonntriea ;  it  rans  well,  ia  a  good  swim- 
mer and  diver,  and  a  very  rapid  and  graceful 
flier;  having  a  comparatively  long  neok,  it 
feeds  while  swimming,  and,  being  choice  in  its 
■deetion  of  food,  ^ords  a  delicious  flesh, 
much  superior,  according  to  Audubon,  to  that 
of  the  canvas-back;  it  ia  not  very  shy;  the 
eggs  are  1^  by  If  inches,  much  rounded,  doll 
yellowi^  with  indistinct  deeper  tints.  The 
Kngiiah  teal  (W.  eneea,  Kaup)  differs  from  the 
above  in  having  no  white  crescent  in  front  of 
the  bend  of  the  wings ;  the  elongated  scapulars 
are  velvet  black  externally  and  creamy  white 
internally;  this  has  occasionally  been  observed 
on  the  £.  coast  of  the  United  States. — ^In  the 
genua  awrmethila  the  bill' widens  a  little  to 
the  end,  vhioh  ia  obtusely  rounded,  is  higher 
titan  broad  at  base,  has  a  wider  noil  and  tbe 
lamallfa  visible  ou  the  sides.  There  are  about 
half  a  dozen  species  in  North  America,  Europe, 
and  AsiA,  with  habits  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  genus.  The  blue-winged  teal  (Q.  diteon, 
BtojriL)  ia  16  inches  long;  84  or  86  in  alar  extent, 
with  a  bill  of  1| ;  the  head  and  neck  above 
are  plambeoua  gray ;  top  of  head  black ;  white 
cnaoent  in  ttaat  of  eyes ;  under  parts  purplish 
gray,  each  feather  spotted  with  black;  fore 
part  of  back  brownish  with  8  narrow  bands  of 
pnrpliah  gray;  back  behind  and  tail  greenish 
Drown;  under  tail  eoverta  blaek;  outer  webs 
of  some  of  the  soapnlan  and  the  wing  ooverta 
bright  blue ;  greater  coverts  tipped  with  white^ 
with  grass-green  speculum  below  them;  bill 
Made;  in  tibe  female  the  top  of  the  head  is 
brown,  ohin  and  throat  yellowish  white,  back 
brown  with  paler  edgings,  under  parts  whitish 
with  obscure  brown  spots,  and  the  same  blue 
and  white  in  the  wings  as  in  the  male.  It  is 
found  throughout  eastern  North  America  to 
the  Rooky  mountains,  but  not  in  Europe;  it  ia 
very  dl>undant  about  the  months  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  winter,  and  is  less  hardy  than  the 
green-winged  species;  the  flocks  pass  and  re- 
pass many  times  over  a  place  before  alighting 
and  the  glistening  of  their  wings  in  the  sun  u 
Bke  tliat  of  polished  steel ;  it  is  easily  kept  in 
eaptivity,  thriving  on  coarse  com  meal,  and 
otMild  be  domesticated  with  a  little  eace.  Thia 
^>ecles  is  replaced  west  of  the  Booky  monn* 
tains  and  on  the  Padfio  coast  by  the  red-breast- 
ed teal  iQ.  eyanoptera,  Baird),  a  larger  bird, 
of  a  general  pnrpliah  chestnut  color,  without 
iriiite  on  the  head  or  tail ;  the  feathers  of  the 
flanks  are  uniform  chestnut. 

TEABS,  the  limpid,  colorless,  dightly  saline 
secretion  of  the  laehrymal  gknda,  ooDnnnally 
poured  oat  in  quantity  sufBraent  to  bathe  the 
snrfisoe  of  the  eyes,  to  secure  the  easy  and  free 
I  of  the  lids,  and  to  waah  off  any  irritat- 


ing particles  from  their  sensitivB  membrane. 
The  lachrymal  belong  to  the  aggregated  glands, 
or  those  in  which  the  vesideB  or  aeini  ore  ar- 
ranged in  lobnlea ;  there  is  one  situated  at  the 
upper,  external,  and  anterior  part  of  each  or- 
bit, in  a  depression  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  rela- 
tion with  the  external  rectus  muscle,  resting 
behind  on  a  fatty  areolar  tissue ;  each  gland  is 
of  the  size  of  a  small  almond,  of  reddish  white 
color  and  flattened  form,  enveloped  in  a  fibro- 
oellalar  oiqwule,  and  receiving  an  artery,  vein^ 
and  nerve  of  the  same  name ;  the  secretion  is 
poured  out  by  6  or  7  trunks  opening  witJiin  the 
upper  lid.  At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyes,  in 
both  lids,  are  2  very  narrow,  always  open  aper- 
tures, the  lachrjrmal  puneta,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  slightly  prominent  tubercle,  about 
1\  lines  from  the  inner  1  unction  of  the  lids; 
they  are  opposite  each  other,  the  lower  turned 
up  and  the  upper  down,  and  both  outward  and 
backward.  Through  these  openings  the  tears 
are  conveyed  by  the  short  lachiymal  ducts  in 
each  lid  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  situated  at  the 
inner  angle  of  each  eye,  in  the  bony  groove  be- 
tween the  lachrymal  bone  and  the  ascending 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary ;  it  is  a  smaU 
membranous  sac,  opening  below  into  the  nasal 
duct,  which  conveys  the  tears  into  the  nose 
beneath  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  explain- 
ing why  after  a  oc^ous  secretion  of  tears  it 
becomes  necessary  to  blow  the  nose.  At  the 
inner  angle  of  the  lids,  in  front  of  the  globe  and 
behind  t£e  lachrymal  points,  is  a  small  reddish 
tuberde,  pyramidal  with  the  summit  turned 
Ibrward  and  outward ;  this  is  the  loohrymtJ  ca- 
runcle, and  consists  of  a  mass  of  small  mucous 
follicles,  covered  by  the  conjunctiva,  which 
forms  in  front  and  to  the  outside  a  semilunar 
fold,  called  the  nictitating  membrane ;  this  is 
mdhnentary  in  man,  but  remarkably  developed 
in  birds.  The  act  of  crying,  generally  accompa- 
nying an  increased  secretion  of  tears,  as  far  aa 
the  movements  of  respiration  are  concerned, 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  laughing, 
though  occasioned  by  a  contrary  emotion ;  the 
expiratory  muscles  are  in  more  or  leas  violent 
convulsive  movement,  sending  out  the  breaUi 
in  a  series  of  jerks,  accompanied  by  wdl  known 
sounds ;  in  children  the  act  is  sometimes  con- 
tinued almost  to  the  complete  emptying  of  the 
chest  of  air,  to  the  great  oiamay  of  parents,  but 
the  httoin  d»  rt>pirer  ia  always  stronger  than 
the  convulsive  muscular  movements.  Moder- 
ate excitement,  whether  of  joy,  tenderness,  or 
grief^  increases  greatly  the  quantity  of  the  tears, 
Uiougb  the  secretion  is  cheoKed  by  violent  emo- 
tions ;  in  intense  grief  the  tears  do  not  flow,  'the 
restoration  of  the  secretion  b^ing  a  si^n  of 
moderated  sorrow,  and  itself  affor^g  relief  by 
the  resumption  of  nervous  action  previously 
held  in  abeyance  by  great  mental  depression. 
Considering  their  size,  there  are  no  other 
glands  which  ordinarily  can  so  increase  the 
amount  of  their  secretion  aa  the  lachrymal; 
the  quantity  is  sometimes  very  great,  and  very 
easily  stimulated;  the  shedding  of  tears  is  also 
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decidedly  oonta^ons,  and  it  is  for  most  persons 
difSonlt  to  see  any  one  weeping  withont  feeling 
their  own  eyes  fill  with  tears. — The  laohrymid 
gland  is  rarely  diseased,  though  it  is  sabjeot  to 
inflammation,  and  to  morbid  growths,  for  which 
it  has  been  extirpated.  JCerophthalmia  is  a 
disease  in  which  the  eyes  are  dry  from  defi- 
ciency of  the  tears  or  of  the  mnoons  secretion ; 
the  best  remedy  is  bathing  the  organs  by  means 
of  the  eye  cnp  with  tepid  water.  In  epiphora 
the  tears  are  secreted  so  abundantly  that  they 
run  over  the  cheeks,  the  laohr3rmal  ducts  not 
being  able  to  convey  them  off  fast  enough ;  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  scroftilons  persons  with 
very  irritable  eyes,  and  is  best  treated  by  altera- 
tives and  tonics,  with  soothing  and  gently  as- 
tringent applications ;  this  symptom  is  some- 
times caused  by  foreign  boidies  or  inverted 
lashes.  The  lachrymal  pnncta  may  be  doeed, 
causing  the  tears  to  flow  over  the  cheeks,  for 
which  the  remedy  is  dilatation  by  fine  probes. 
'When  the  nasal  duct  is  obstructed,  the  eye  is 
watery  and  the  corresponding  nostril  dry,  the 
sac  forming  a  small  tumor  at  the  side  of  the 
nose;  the  sac  also  may  he  inflamed,  with 
pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  feverish  symp- 
toms ;  this  may  end  in  suppuration  and  an  ex- 
ternal opening,  constituting  lachrymal  fistula, 
requiring  the  restoration  of  the  obliterated 
duct  by  styles  of  different  materials,  as  de- 
scribed in  surgical  works. 

TEASEL  (dipmeut  fullonum),  a  European 
plant,  greatly  improved  by  otdtivation,  used 
for  dressing  cloths.  It  has  a  fleshy  root  which 
branches  and  tapers ;  an  erect,  Aurowed,  prickly 
stem,  branching  near  the  top,  6  or  6  feet  high ; 
sessile,  entire  leaves,  spiny  on  the  margins  and 
surfaces,  those  of  the  stem  opposite  and  joined 
at  base,  and  generally  filled  with  water,  whence 
its  generic  name  diptaeut  (Gr.  di^axor,  thirsty). 
The  disposition  of  the  flowers  reminds  one  of 
tiie  composite  order,  being  numerous  and  col- 
lected upon  a  cylindrical  head ;  but  from  cer- 
tain structural  peculiarities  the  teasels  and  the 
soabiouses  form  a  distinct  natural  order  termed 
dipiaeaeea.  The  corolla  is  monopetalons,  tn- 
bnlar,  6-lobed,  of  a  whitish  color,  the  stamens 
having  pale  purple  anthers.  Kigid,  spiny 
scales,  recurved  at  the  apex,  surround  each 
floret;  and  when  the  flowers  have  faded,  the 
dried  and  ripened  receptacles  are  gathered  and 
selected  with  great  care,  being  assorted  accord- 
ing as  they  are  terminal,  lateral,  or  secondary 
growth,  the  first  being  the  best  for  use.  The 
head  forms  a  sort  of  brush  which  is  found  to  be 
better  adapted  for  raising  the  nap  on  woollen 
fabrics  than  any  artificial  snbstitnte  that  has 
been  contrived.  The  teasels  are  attached  when 
in  nse  to  the  periphery  of  a  large,  broad  wheel, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  so  as  to  bring  them 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  The 
profits  from  teasel  culture  are  very  uncertain, 
mnch  depending  upon  the  weather  and  on  the 
condition  of  the  soil. — The  wild  teasel  (2>.  tyU 
wttrit,  Miller),  supposed  to  be  the  original  of 
tbe  cultivated  kind,  is  a  conunon  plant  by  road- 


sides  and  near  hedges,  and  is  sometimes  found 
in  similar  spots  in  the  United  States,  being 
however  adventitious. 

TEOUMSE^  a  North   American  Indian, 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  the  Shawnees,  bom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scioto  river,  near  Obillicothe,  0., 
about  1770,  killed  in  the  battie  of  the  Thames, 
0.  W.,  Oct.  6,  1818.    He  was  one  of  8  brothers 
brought  forth  at  the  same  birth.    The  others 
were  Kumshaka,  who  probably  died  yoang, 
and  Elskwatawa,  better  known  as  the  prophet 
An  engagement  with  Eentneky  troops  whidi 
took  place  on  Mad  river,  when  he  was  perhaps 
not  more  than  20,  is  the  first  fight  with  whits 
men  at  which  Tecomseh  is  known  to  have  been 
present,  and  it  was  reported  by  some  of  his 
tribe  that  be  then  ran  at  the  first  fire;  yet  is 
the  war  that  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville in  1796,  he  became  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Indian  vrar* 
riors.    About  1804  he  formed,  in  conjnnelian 
with  his  brother  the  prophet,  a  project  to  unite 
all  the  western  Indians  in  a  defensive  allianoe 
against  the  whites.    Tecnmseh  visited  all  the 
tribes  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
npon  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  and 
the  prophet  pretended  to  be  commissioned  to 
the  Indians  from  the  Great  Spirit  and  began  to 
preach  against  the  influence  of  the  white  men. 
Both  had  considerable  success,  and  in  1811  the 
prophet  had  finally  gathered  around  him  at 
Tippecanoe  on  the  Wabash  a  force  of  several 
hundred  warriors.    Governor  Harrison's  inves- 
tigations in  relation  to  this  force  brought  on 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7, 1811,  in  which 
the  Indians  were  defeated.     Tecnmseh's  plin 
was  not  yet  mature,  and  this  battle  mined  it 
His  next  endeavor  was  in  the  alliance  with  the 
English.    He  received  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  commanded  all  the  Indians  who  co- 
operated with  the  English  in  the  campaigns  of 
1812-'18,  was  present  at  every  important  ac- 
tion previous  to  that  on  the  Thames,  and  took 
a  oons^cuoQs  part  in  the  skiixaishes  that  pre- 
ceded Hall's  surrender  of  Detroit.    In  the  bat- 
tle on  the  Thames,  near  the  Moravian  towns, 
he  commanded  the  Indian  and  English  right 
wing,  and  was  posted  in  th«  only  part  of  it 
that  was  engaged  with  the  D.  8.  troops.    The 
Indians  were  driven  back,  but  Tecnmseh  rath* 
ed  forward  where  the  American  fire  was  thick- 
est and  fell.    He  was  generally  said  to  hsva 
been  shot  by  Col.  B.  M.  Johnson,  afterward 
vice-president  of  the  United  States ;  but  there 
was  never  any  foundation  for  the  ststemeDt 
and  it  is  now  no  longer  credited. 

TEETH,  the  organs  in  vertebrates  for  the 
seizure  and  mastication  of  food,  placed  at  or 
near  the  entrance  to  the  aliments^  canal.  In 
adult  man  there  are  82,  16  in  each  jaw,  im- 
planted in  sockets,  and  of  an  irregnltf  conoid 
form;  in  the  child  there  are  only  StO.  For 
their  development  see  Dztmnoir.  Their  num- 
ber increases  in  the  lower  animals,  being  great- 
est in  the  cetaceans  and  marsnpials  among 
mammals,  and  also  considerable  in  nuoiy  xep* 
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tOM  and  fishes.    The  portion  of  a  tooth  above 
the  socket  is  called  the  crown,  the  concealed 
part  the  root  or  fang,  between  these  being  a 
more  or  leas  well  marked  constriction  or  neck. 
'Vertebrate  teeth,  like  bones,  have  for  their 
earthy  basis  phosphate  of  lime,  the  enamel  also 
containing  floate  of  lime;  the  teeth  of  inverte- 
brates consist  essentially  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  body  of  a  tooth  is  composed  of  a  tissne 
oalled  dentine,  the  outer  cmst  of  the  cement  or 
arutta  petrota,  with  generally  a  thin  covering 
of  enamel  on  the  grinding  snrface.    Dentine  is 
disposed  in  the  form  of  very  minute  cells  and 
tabes  of  an  animal  gelatinons  basis,  containing 
the  earthy  matter,  some  of  its  varieties  closely 
resembling  bone;   the  cement  corresponds  in 
texture  with  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  animal, 
forming  nearly  ^  of  the  mass  of  the  elephant's 
XDoIars,  and  wearing  away  sooner  than  the 
dentine ;  the  enamel  is  the  hardest  constituent 
of  the  tooth,  and  the  hardest  of  the  animal  tis- 
sues, consisting  of  the  earthy  matter  contained 
in  the  canals  of  an  animal  matrix. — There  are 
8  kinds  of  teeth  distinguishable  in  mammals, 
'viz.,  incisors,  canines,  and  molars.     The  in- 
oiaors  are  situated  in  the  front  and  median 
portion  of  the  jaws,  and  have  a  simple  flattened 
root  and  a  thin  cutting  edge,  suitable  for  divid- 
ing and  collecting  food,  as  in  the  Jaws  of  the 
l»eaver  and  aqnirrel  and  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
ox.     The  canmes,  4  in  number,  are  next  to  the 
iBoisors,  separated  from  them  by  an  interval, 
except  in  man ;  the  crown  is  conical,  and  the 
T«ot  long  and  simple ;  they  are  the  so  called  eye 
•nd  stomach  teeth  in  man,  and  form  a  striking 
eharaoter  and  very  formidable  weapons  in  the 
«arnivora;  they  are  best  adapted  for  securing 
•ad  tearing  a  living  prey.    The  molar  teeth  are 
tlie  most  posterior,  and  have  flattened  and  tu- 
1>«renloiis  crowns  suited  for  grinding  down 
▼agetable  food;   they  are  most  developed  in 
li«rbivorons  anitaals;  the  roots  in  man  are 
oAen  much  bifurcated,  rendering   extraction 
difl&cnlt — Teeth  are  so  intimately  related  to  the 
food  and  habits  of  animals,  so  easily  examined 
from  their  sitnation,  and  of  such  indestrnctible 
TWit«'^w^«,  that  they  are  of  the  first  importance 
-fn  the  classification  of  animals,  both  living  and 
AMriL    The  importance  of  the  teeth  in  prepar- 
ing food  for  the  digestive  process  has  been  no- 
ticed under  Dioasrioir ;  in  man  they  are  also 
snbservient  to  beauty  and  to  speech;    when 
Ailly  formed  they  are  subject  to  decay,  but 
laATC  no  inherent  power  of  reparation ;  they 
may  increase  by  abnormal  growth  of  the  ce- 
mwit,  their  most  hichly  organized  constituent. 
For  the  diseases  and  the  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  teeth,  see  DcimsTRT. — In  fishes  the  teeth 
■wry  from  none  in  the  sturgeon  and  lopho- 
Ivranebs  to  countless  numbers  in  the  pike  and 
tJae  silnroids;  they  are  usually  conical,  bnt 
■onaetimes    fiattened   or  pavement-like,  villi- 
tana,  serrated,  and  cutting ;  they  may  be  ritn- 
attoi  on  any  of  the  bones  of  the  oral  cavity,  on 
tiie  tongne,  and  in  the  pharynx ;  in  most  cases 
tbey  are  firmly  united  to  the  jaws  by  oontinn* 


ooB  ossification,  bnt  in  some  are  movable ;  they 
are  composed  of  dentine  and  its  modifications, 
enamel  occurring  in  only  a  few  cases,  like  the 
parrot  fish  (tearut);  and  they  are  frequently 
shed  and  renewed,  the  germs  being  developed 
from  the  free  surface  of  the  buccal  membrane. 
Among  reptUes,  the  whole  order  of  ohelonians 
(tortoises  and  turtles),  and  also  the  toad  family 
among  batraohians,  are  without  teeth  ;  in  the 
others  these  organs  are  usually  simple,  and 
adapted  for  seizing  and  holding  but  not  chew- 
ing their  food ;  the  number  is  never  so  small 
nor  so  large  as  in  fishes,  and  is  rarely  charac- 
teristic of  species ;  they  are  generally  conical, 
sharp,  and  smooth,  and  may  be  placed  on  any 
of  the  bones  entering  into  tiie  structure  of  the 
month ;  the  base  never  branches  into  diverging 
frmgs,  and  in  most  is  anchylosed  in  various 
ways  to  the  bone  which  bears  them,  as  noticed 
under  the  difiiarent  families;  dentine  and  ce- 
ment are  always  present,  and  sometimes  en- 
amel, as  in  the  saurian  crown.  Among  mam- 
mals, some  of  the  edentates,  as  ant-eaters  and 
pangolins,  have  no  teeth ;  in  the  others  they 
are  implanted  in  sockets,  and  the  molars  have 
2  or  more  roots  when  they  have  a  limited 
growth ;  they  are  confined  to  the  superior,  in- 
ferior, and  intermaxillary  bones,  a  single  row 
in  each.  Mammals  have  been  divided  by  Owen 
into  monophyodonts,  or  those  which  generate 
a  single  set  of  teeth,  and  diphyodonts,  or  those 
which  generate  2  sets  of  teeth ;  the  former  in- 
clnde  the  monotremes,  edentates,  and  carnivo- 
rous cetaceans,  and  the  latter  aU  the  other  orders. 
The  teeth  of  mammals  and  their  dental  for- 
mulas have  been  snfSoiently  described  in  their 
respective  divisions. — For  Aill  details  on  this 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following 
writings  of  Prof  Bichard  Owen :  "  Odontog- 
raphy" (London,  1840-'46)j  article  "Teeth"  m 
vol.  iv.  of  the  "  Oydopeedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology"  (1862) ;  and  "  The  Principal  Forms 
of  the  Skeleton  and  Teeth,"  in  vol.  L  of  Orr'a 
"Circle  of  Sciences"  (London;  reprinted  in 
PhUaddpliia,  1864). 

TEETH,  MnrxBAi..  See  Dkntibtrt,  voL  vi. 
p.  8»g. 

TEFFT,  BssJAUis  Fbaxkiw,  D.D.,  LLD., 
an  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Oneida  co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1818.  He  commenced  a  course  of 
classics  and  mathematics  at  an  early  age,  and 
at  16 .  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  but 
subsequently,  after  receiving  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  applied 
himself  for  4  years  to  legal,  metaphysical,  and 
historical  studies.  He  then  became  pastor  of  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Bangor,  Me., 
and  two  years  later  premdent  of  a  classical 
seminary  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year ;  and  after  residing  for  a  year 
in  Boston,  he  was  called  to  the  professorship 
of  Oreek  and  Hebrew  in  the  Indiana  Asbury 
university,  where  he  remained  8  years.  He 
has  eAnoe  been  general  editor  of  the  books  and 
magadne  of  the  Methodist  book  concern  at 
Oincinnati,  and  still  later  president  of  Gteue- 
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•e«  college.  He  has  published  "  The  Shooldec 
EJiot,  or  Sketches  of  the  Threefold  Life  of  Man" 
(New  York,  1860) ;  "  Euogary  and  Kossuth,  or 
an  American  Exposition  of  the  late  Hungarian 
Bevolution"  (Boston,  1862);  and  "Methodism 
Successful,  and  the  Internal  Causes  of  ita  Suo- 
oess"  (New  York,  1869). 

TEFLIS.    See  Tiflib. 

TEGEA,  an  ancient  and  powerful  city  of 
Greece,  situated  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Arcadia. 
Its  territory  was  called  Tegeatis.  It  is  mention- 
ed in  the  liiad.  Ita  early  history  was  marked 
by  a  constant  war  between  it  and  the  Spartans, 
who  for  a  long  time  unsuccessfnlly  attempted 
to  bring  about  its  subjection.  Oharilaas,  a 
Bpartan  king,  invaded  at  one  time  the  land  of 
the  Tegeans,  but  was  defeated  and  made  pris- 
oner. Two  centuries  later  Leon  and  Ageeicles 
were  unsuccessfnl  in  another  in^raaion;  but 
about  660  B.  0.  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spartans,  and  though  retaining  its  indepen- 
dence was  bound  to  furnish  a  military  force 
when  required.  In  the  PersiaJi  war  600  Te- 
geans fought  at  Thermopyla,  and  at  Platoa 
8,000.  Subsequently  they  were  agMn  at  war 
witii  Sparta,  and  were  defeated ;  but  daring  the 
entire  Peloponnedan  war  they  adhered  4X>n- 
atantly  to  the  aide  of  the  Spartans,  as  they  did 
also  in  the  Corinthian  war  which  followed. 
After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  871,  the  Spartan 
party  having  been  expelled,  Tegea  became  a 
member  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  its 
citizens  in  862  fought  under  Epaminondas  at 
Ifantinea.  Subsequently  it  joined  the  .£tolian 
league,  and  in  the  wars  between  Sparta  and 
the  Adiaaan  league  was  alternately  in  the  hands 
of  the  contending  parties.  After  the  Boman 
conquest  of  Greece,  it  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  but  toward  the 
dose  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era 
was  taken  and  totally  destroyed  by  Akric. 

TEGNEB,  Ebaiab,  a  Swedish  poet,  bom  at 
Eirkerud,  Wermland,  Kov.  18,  1782,  died  in 
Wezid,  Nov.  2,  1846.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  university  of  Lend  in  1808,  and  mode  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  literature  there  in  1812,  having 
in  the  interval  been  an  under  professor.  A 
patriotic  poem  entitled  Stea  (Sweden)  was  his 
first  production,  and  obtained  for  the  author 
the  prize  of  the  Swedish  academy.  In  1 824  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Wexid,  and  from  that 
period  devoted  himself  to  his  episcopal  duties. 
The  most  admirable  of  Tegn^r's  poems  is 
Pnthiofs  Saga  ("  The  Legend  of  Frithiof "), 
which  first  appeared  in  1826.  It  consists  of 
24  cantos,  of  difierent  metres,  each  according 
to  the  style  of  the  subject,  and  in  imitation  dF 
the  old  Icelandic  sagas.  Tlie  most  striking  pas- 
sages have  been  admirably  set  to  music  by  Cm- 
seU,  a  Swede,  and  are  constantly  sung  in  family 
circles  tbronghont  the  country.  Among  the 
.works  of  Tegn6r  may  be  cited  also  the  "  First 
Communion;"  "Axel,"  the  story  of  a  lifeguards- 
man  of  Charles  XU. ;  the  "  Song  of  the  Sun,"  a 
fine  baochanalian ;  the  "Hero,"  a  sketch  of 
ITapoleon;  the  "Sage,"  a  didactic  poem;  and 


KaUuarMianm  ("The  Children  of  the  Lord's 
Supper").  His  writings  were  collected  and 
edued  by  his  son-in-law  Prof.  Bottiger  (6  vols- 
Stockholm,  1848).  The  best  translations  til 
Tegn6r's  poems,  according  to  his  own  opinion, 
are  those  of  Longfellow. 

TEHAMA,  a  N.  co.  of  Oalifomia,  drained  by 
the  Sacramento  river ;  area,  abont  1,000  sq.  m. : 
pop.  in  1860,  4,044.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  grazing. 
The  productions  in  1868  were  188,460  bushels 
of  wheat,  232,000  of  barley,  and  18,886  lbs.  of 
wool.  A  large  amount  of  timber  is  exported. 
There  are  two  Indian  reservations  in  the  county, 
on  which  8,000  Indians  are  settled.  Capitcd, 
BedBln£&. 

TEHEBAN,  or  Tkhsait,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia,  and  of  the  provmoe  of  Irak- 
Ajemi,  70  m.  S.  from  the  Caspian  sea  and  210 
m.  N.  from  Ispahan,  in  lat.  86°  41'  N.,  long. 
61°  28'  E. ;  pop.  in  winter  abont  80,000.  The 
town  stands,  in  a  sandy  plain,  with  mountains 
to  the  N.  and  E.,  and  a  fertile,  well  cultivated 
country  to  the  W.  It  is  of  a  square  form,  sur- 
rounded by  thick  walls  about  4  m.  in  extent, 
and  is  entered  by  4  gates  ornamented  with  the 
figures  of  different  kinds  of  animals.  Inside 
there  are  many  vacant  spaces  and  gardens  and 
extensive  ruins;  but  the  streets  are  naiTow, 
irregular,  unpaved,  and  exceedingly  filthy.  The 
houses  are  badly  built  and  mean  in  appearance. 
The  royal  palace  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
buildings  and  gardens,  and  covers  nearly  \  tii 
the  area  enclosed  within  the  walls.  It  is  forti- 
fied, and  has  a  seraglio  surrounded  by  lofty 
walls  and  guarded  with  great  care.  The  ba- 
zaars are  extensive,  but  are  wretchedly  kept  and 
very  dirty.  There  is  a  royal  fonndery,  where 
guns  of  large  caliber  are  made.  One  of  the- 
mosques  is  roofed  with  plates  of  gold.  In  sum- 
mer the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  monarch 
and  abont  |\  of  the  inhabitaats  leave  the  ci^ 
and  encamp  on  the  plains  of  Sultanieh.  On  a 
hill  in  the  n«^hl)orhood  the  king  has  a  palace 
and  beantifbl  gardens. — ^Under  Qie  Sa&vean 
dynasty  Teheran  was  not  a  place  of  importance. 
It  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Afghans  after 
the  battle  of  Bahnan-abad;  but  it  was  after- 
ward rebuilt,  and  has  since  received  freqnent 
ad«UtionB  to  its  fortifications.  It  was  made  the 
capital  of  Persia  in  the  early  part  of  the  IBtii 
century. 

TEHUANTEPEO,  a  territory  of  Menoo^  or- 
ganized about  1860,  and  comprising  the  isthmus 
of  the  same  name,  bounded  N.  by  the  gulf 
of  Oampeachy,  K  by  the  states  of  Tabasco  and 
Chiapas,  8.  by  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  and 
W.  by  Vera  Cruz  and  Oiyaca;  area,  about 
16,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1864,  82,896.  Ito  width 
from  gulf  to  gulf  is  180  m.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Ooatzaoofdcos  river,  which  flows  north- 
ward, discharging  into  the  gulf  of  Oampeachy, 
and  extending  about }  of  the  width  of  the  ter- 
ritory ;  and  by  the  Tehuantepec  river,  flowing 
into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  There  are 
several  lakes  and  lagoons  in  the  territory. 
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Chpital,  Iflnatitlan. — At  one  time  it  was  pro- 
posed to  oonstrnot  ft  ship  canal  aoroaa  tiie  bth- 
mns,  improTing  the  navigation  of  the  Ooatza- 
eoaleoB  for  a  xMit  of  the  distance,  and  nnng 
some  small  lakes  as  reservoirs  at  the  height 
of  land  for  the  canal ;  bnt  a  sabseqnent  pro- 
ject was  the  connection  of  the  golf  and  ocean 
by  a  nuItraT'  which  should  form  a  part  of 
the  route  firom  New  Orleans  to  San  Fran- 
eiaoo,  the  isthmos  being  8.  S.  W.  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  ronte  shorter  by  sereral  hnn- 
■  dred  miles  than  any  odier  proposed  ocean 
roote.  Measnres  were  taken  to  secure  the 
grant  of  tiie  route  firom  the  Mexican  goyem- 
ment,  and  it  was  provisionally  opened  by  the 
despatch  of  vessels  to  the  ports  on  either  side, 
and  the  transportation  of  passengers  by  stage 
ierosB  the  isthmas.  The  want  of  any  good 
harbor  on  eitiier  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  the 
immense  expense  which  would  be  incurred  in 
the  erection  of  breakwaters  adapted  to  produce 
even  a  partial  shelter,  as  well  as  the  niallow- 
neas  of  the  harbors,  have  caused  the  project  to 
be  rdinquished. — ^TiRiTAirnPBo,  a  town  of  the 
above  territory,  is  situated  on  Tehnantepec 
river,  about  10  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  150  m. 
X.  S.  E.  tram  Oi^aoa ;  pop.  14,000.  It  has  salt 
works  and  cotton  fiustories,  and  a  considerable 
peatl  flsfaery  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged.  Indigo  is  raised  in  tl>e  vicinity, 
and  a  purple  dye  is  procured  fh>m  a  shell  fish 
abundant  there.  The  harbor  is  shallow  and 
exposed  to  the  hurricanes  fW>m  the  N.  W, 

TEIQNMOnTH,  Jomr  Shosb,  baron,  an 
fiiglish  Btateamsn,  bom  in  Devonshire,  Oct.  8, 
1761,  died  Feb.  14, 18S4.  He  entered  the  civil 
service  of  the  East  India  company  as  a  cadet  in 
1789,  and  by  Buocessive  promotions  reached  in 
1780  the  poeition  of  member  of  the  supreme 
oonmdl  under  the  governor-general.  Lord  Oom- 
waDis,  vrhom  in  1798  he  succeeded  in  oflSce, 
and  in  1794  be  was  made  a  baronet.  The  new 
settlement  of  landed  property  in  the  presidency 
of  Beng^al,  and  the  new  JucQoial  system  intro- 
dneed  under  Lord  Oomwtdlis,  were  mainly  at- 
trilMitable  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  John  Shore.  He 
retired  tram  office  in  the  latter  part  of  1797, 
and  waa  created  Baron  Teignmoatn  in  the  peer- 
age of  Ireland.  Subsequently  he  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  board  of  control,  and 
ihmi  1804  until  his  death  president  of  the  Brit- 
i«ii  and  toreiga  Bible  society.  He  published 
in  1804  a  niem<^  of  Sir  William  Jones,  whom 
be  saooeeded  as  president  of  the  Asiatic  sooiety, 
and  in  1807  he  edited  his  works  in  18  vols.  8vo. 
Ss  "  Life  and  Oorrespondence"  was  published 
Iqr  bis  son  (3  vols.,  London,  1887). 

TELEDU,  or  Tklasok,  the  name  of  the  mff- 
dom*  mtUetm  (F.  Guv.),  a  oandvorous  animal 
of  Hie  fomuy  mv»t«lina,  emitting  a  fetid  odor 
Itke  tfiat  of  the  skunk,  inhabiting  Java,  and 
eonflned  exolnsively  to  mountains  7,000  feet  at 
least  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  about  the 
rise  of  a  polecat,  being  16  inches  long  with  a 
toil  of  half  an  inch,  but  the  body  is  moM  thick- 
«r,  tha  neok  and  mnba  abort  mA  stout,  and  tba 


fiset  plantigrade;  the  teeth  are  as  in  the  skunk, 
the  snout  prolonged  like  that  of  a  pig,  the  head 
badger-like,  ears  very  small  and  concealed  by 
the  long  hair,  and  tiie  eyes  very  high  in  the 
head ;  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet  are  long,  com- 
pressed, nearly  straight,  and  adapted  for  dig- 
ging ;  the  fetid  secretion  is  poured  out  from  2 
glands  near  the  end  of  the  rectum,  opening  about 
alf  an  inch  within  the  canal.  It  is  a  noctur- 
nal animal,  making  a  shallow  bnrrtfw,  and  feed- 
ing on  insects,  larvs,  and  worms.  Tlie  color  is 
bloolrish  brown,  with  a  narrow  whitish  stripe 
extending  from  the  occiput  to  the  tail.  It  is 
slow  in  its  movements,  trusting  for  safe^  to 
its  fbtid  odor ;  the  natives  are  fond  of  its  flesh, 
which  is  almost  always  fat  and  tender ;  it  some- 
times does  oonsiderablo  mischief  by  destroying 
the  roots  of  young  plants  in  cultivated  districts. 
TELEGRAPH  (Gr.  Ti;Xr,  afar,  and  ypatpm, 
to  write),  an  apparatus  by  which  intelugence 
Is  communicatea  to  a  distance.  It  property 
includes  the  various  methods  of  signalling,  of 
which  some  account  has  been  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle SioiTAXs.  The  most  obvious  form  of 
these,  and  one  which  has  been  adopted  by 
difTerent  nations  trom  remote  antiquity,  is  that 
of  fires  made  upon  commanding  points,  which 
were  virible  at  great  distances,  by  their  smoke 
by  doy  and  their  light  by  night  By  precon- 
certed arrangements,  these  are  made  to  desig- 
nate such  intelligence  as  it  may  be  desirable  to 
communicate,  such  as  the  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  and  to  call  the  people 
together  for  their  protection.  The  Roman 
generals,  as  described  by  Julius  Africanus, 
perfected  this  metiiod  of  communicating  in- 
telligence, so  as  to  spell  words  by  means  of 
flree  of  difibrent  substances.  The  North  Amer- 
ican aborigines  made  use  of  regular  stations 
Over  the  western  country  for  these  signids; 
and  the  Indians  of  the  north-west  territory  in 
this  way  communicate  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Fremont,  as  he  passed  through  their 
regions.  Polybins  describes  two  methods  of 
telegraphing  by  means  of  torches ;  and  Bishop 
Wilkins,  after  giving  an  account  of  this  in  hu 
book  entitled  "Mercury,  or  the  Secret  and 
Swift  Messenger,"  describes  a  method  of  con- 
versing at  a  distance  with  8  lights  or  tordies  at 
night,  which  may  be  so  used  as  to  indicate  the 
84  necessary  letters  of  the  alphabet,  these  being 
divided  into  8  classes  of  8  letters  each,  which 
are  severally  designated  by  one,  two,  or  three 
torches,  and  the  number  of  the  letter  by  the 
numt>er  of  times  the  torches  are  elevated  or 
displayed.  Another  method  was  also  pro-' 
posed  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  which  intelligible 
signals  were  conveyed  by  means  of  two  lights 
attached  to  long  poles;  and  for  long  distances 
he  suggested  the  use  of  the  then  newly  invented 
telescope,  or,  as  he  called  it,  "  Gallileus  his  per- 
spective." A  variety  of  systems  of  telegraphic 
elgnals  were  brought  into  notice  by  different  in- 
ventors in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  which  was  that  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hooke  deaoribed  in  the  "Pbiloeopldoal  Trans- 
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•oiions"  for  1684.  It  oonaisted  of  24  symbob 
formed  of  blocks  of  wood,  representing  alpha- 
betio  characters,  and  6  more  formed  of  carved 
lines  to  be  used  as  arbitrary  signals.  These  were 
to  be  exposed  in  succession  in  an  elevated  frame 
at  some  oonspicnons  point,  and  being  observed 
at  another  station  were  to  be  there  repeated 
and  sent  forward  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  At 
night  torches  or  other  lights  were  to  be  snb- 
stitnted  for  the  wooden  figures.  The  fixst 
working  telegraph  of  much  importance  was 
{hat  knovm  as  Ohappe's,  which  was  brought 
into  use  daring  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. At  the  top  of  a  tall  post  was  attached  a 
cross  bar  npon  a  pivot,  so  tnat  it  could  be  easilj 
turned  from  a  horizontal  to  an  inclined  position. 
Each  end  of  this  cross  bar  carried  a  short  arm, 
which  could  also  be  tamed  upon  its  pivot  so  as 
to  stand  in  any  position  in  relation  to  the  bar. 
The  movements  were  made  by  means  of  ropes 
which  P<)88^  through  the  bar  and  down  the 
post.  This  apparatus  admitted  of  866  distinct 
signals ;  bat  M.  Ohappe  limited  its  use  in  great 
put  to  16  signals,  each  one  of  which  repre- 
sented a  letter  of  the  abbreviated  alphabet  he 
had  constructed.  The  news  of  the  recapture 
of  Idlle  was  conveyed  in  1794  by  this  telegraph 
to  Paris  in  an  hour  after  the  troops  of  the  re- 
public had  entwed  the  place.  Mr.  B.  Lovell 
Edgeworth  at  about  the  same  time  brought  be- 
fore the  public  his  plan  of  a  telegraph,  or  as  he 
called  it  telelograph  or  tellograph,  by  which 
the  dgnals  represented  numbers,  the  meaning 
of  which  would  be  found  in  the  dictionary  pre- 

fared  for  this  system.  The  signals  were  made 
y  means  of  4  pieces  of  wood,  each  one  in  the 
form  of  a  long  isosceles  triangle,  placed  near  to- 
gether, each  supported  upon  apivot  round  which 
it  could  be  tamed  in  any  direction.  The  move- 
ments of  each  were  limited  to  8  in  nomber, 
and  indicated  the  first  7  numerals  and  zero. 
The  first  triangle  or  pointer  represented  nnits, 
the  2d  tens,  the  8d  hundreds,  and  the  <4th 
thousands,  bo  that  any  number  might  be  ex- 
pressed that  did  not  contain  the  figure  8  or  9. 
The  admiralty  telegraph  proposed  by  Lord  G. 
Murray  was  used  in  England  from  1796  to  1816, 
when  it  gave  place  to  uiat  known  as  the  sema- 
phore (6r.  <nifui,  a  sign,  and  ^p«,  to  carry), 
which  the  French  had  adopted  in  180S.  This 
consisted  of  6  conspicuous  boards  or  shutters 
set  in  a  frame,  each  of  which  could  be  turned 
upon  its  axis  so  as  to  present  either  its  edge  or 
broad  surface  to  the  next  station.  The  move- 
ments represented  figures,  and  a  series  of 
'  nambers  was  indicated  by  tiieir  combinations. 
Some  of  these  stood  for  the  letters  of  the  al« 
phabet,  and  the  others  for  arbitrary  si^ials. 
The  French  semaphore  (also  known  as  signal 
posts)  consisted  of  8  or  more  arms  attached  by 

givots  to  an  upright  post,  admitting  of  motion 
1  any  direction,  ana  indicating  by  tbeir  va- 
rious positions  either  figures  or  fetters.  Many 
modifications  of  the  apparatus  were  introdnoed 
into  the  English  navy,  as  wall  as  upon  the  land, 
by  Sir  Home  Popham  and  Otft.  0.  W.  Pasley, 


the  most  used  of  which,  until  the  introduction 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  was  that  adopted  by 
the  admiralty  in  1816.    It  was  formed  with  two 
arms  only,  one  at  the  top  of  a  hollow  hexagCH 
nal  mast^and  the  other  at  some  distance  lower 
down.    Each  of  these  arms  admitted  of  6  dif- 
ferent positions,  easily  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  the  two  together  could  afibrd  48  ag- 
nals,  which  are  sufficient  to  express  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  and  the  Arabic  numerals,  and 
leave  18  for  other  signs.    The  mast  was  made 
to  torn  upon  its  foot,  so  as  to  display  the  sig- . 
nals  in  any  direction.    For  holding  telegraphie 
communication  at  sea,  fiajgs  of  various  colors 
have  long  been  used.  (SeeSionALs.)  Ithasbeoi 
proposed  to  employ  a  small  helioscope  or  mir- 
ror for  refiecting  a  ray  of  light  from  the  sim 
as  a  means  of  communicating  signals  in  dear 
weather.    With  a  mirror  so  smau  that  it  may 
be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  flashes  of 
light  may  clearly  be  perceived  for  18  miles  or 
more,  and  the  mirror  being  gently  moved  on 
some  established  system  the  appearance  snd 
disappearance  of  the  flashes  may  indicate  let- 
ters or  words.    Mr.  Francis  Galton,  the  Afiieaa 
traveller,  who  proposed  this  at  a  meeting  of 
the  royal  geogr^>hical  society,  descrilMd  *a 
optical  arrangement  he  had  ^vised  by  which 
the  operator  may  know  if  the  mirror  is  direct- 
ed anght.    Among  the  later  pnblicatioDS  upon 
the  telegraphs  adopted  previous  to  the  eieo- 
trio  telegraph,  are  papers  in  the  "Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,"  vols,  xxvi.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv., 
and  xxxvi.  •.  "  A  Treatise  explanatory  of  a  new 
System  of  Ifaval,  Military,  and  Political  Tele- 
graphic C!ommunications,"  Ac,  by  John  Mao* 
donald  (London,  1817);  "Description  of  tiw 
Universal  Tel^raph  for  Day  and  Night  Sig- 
nals," by  0.  W.  Pasley  (London,  1828) ;  and 
Edgeworth's  "Essay  on  the  Art  of  conveying 
Secret  and  Swift  Intelligence,"  in  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Boyal  Insh  Academy,"  vol  vL 
— ^Elboibio  Tbuobafb.    It  would  seem  that 
the  idea  of  employing  electricity  for  telegraph- 
ing should  soon  have  followed  the  disoovuT, 
made  about  the  year  1789,  that  the  shock  oonld 
be  transmitted  long  distances  through  condnct- 
ing  media  with  gr^  rapidity.    But  the  atten- 
tion of  the  early  experimenters  was  chiefly  di- 
rected to  some  of  the  more  obvious  phenom- 
ena developed  by  the  newly  invented  Leyden 
Jar,  such  ai(  communicating  the  electric  dioek 
to  a  large  number  of  persona  in  a  continoou 
chain ;  uie  firing  of  alcohol  by  an  electrio  diaigt 
sent  through  wires  under  water,  as  performed 
by  Franklin  across  the  Schuylkill  ziver  in  1748; 
the  establishment  of  the  identity  of  lightziing 
and  electricity,  also  determined  by  him  at  aboot 
the  same  time,  &o.    The  electricity  then  known, 
which  was  produced  only  by  friction,  diswpeai^ 
ing  with  each  discharge,  was  not  at  all  aaapted 
for  communicating  stgnala,  which  requires  a 
continuous  current    The  various  discoveriea 
which  gradually  led  to  the  perfection  of  this 
system,  together  with  ocoaaonal  ej^riments 
relating  to  it,  may  be  noticed  in  their  chronv 
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loglesl  order.  The  disoovery  by  Dr.  Watson 
in  1747,  that  the  earth  itself  and  intervening 
bodies  of  water  might  be  made  use  of  to  com- 
plete the  electric  oironit,  was  one  important 
step  toward  this  application.  He  transmit- 
ted shocks  aoroes  tne  Thames  and  the  New 
liver,  in  one  instance  at  Shooter's  Hill  the  dr- 
«mit  being  composed  of  10,500  feet  or  abont  2 
m.  of  wire,  and  2  m.  of  the  earth;  and  he 
mipi>orted  his  wires,  as  now  practised  on  the 
telegraph  lines,  npon  posts.  Signals  were 
eommimioated  hj  means  of  the  electric  shock 
from  one  apartment  to  another  by  Lesage  at 
Geneva  in  1774,  and  by  Lomond  in  France  in 
17B7,  probably  by  caosing  the  divergence  of 
pith  balls  on  some  concerted  plan ;  and  in  1704 
Beizen  of  Germany  employed  the  electric  spark 
fbr  telegraphing,  making  nse  of  an  ingenions 
arrangement  of  lines  and  intormpted  spaces 
upon  strips  of  tin  foil,  so  arranged  that  when 
these  spaces  were  illnminated  by  the  spark  the 
tona  of  the  letter  or  figure  was  exhibited.  He 
employed  87  wires  from  one  station  to  another, 
each  one  of  them  oommnnicating  with  one  of 
the  letters  or  figures,  and  each  one  connecting 
with  a  retom  wire,  thns  making  72  in  alL  This 
plm  is  described  in  vol.  iz.  of  "  Yoiot's  Ifaga- 
nne."  Oavallo  in  his  "Treatise  on  Electricity" 
(1796)  snggests  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  to 
eall  attention,  and  then  the  transmitting  of  sig- 
nals by  saooeasion  of  sparks  at  intervals  and  in 
nnmbers  according  to  the  system  agreed  upon. 
Don  Francisco  Salva  of  lladrid  and  Sr.  Be- 
tanooart  oonstmcted  similar  telegraphs  at  Ma- 
drid in  1707  and  1798,  one  of  tiiem  extending 
between  Madrid  and  Araiguez,  a  distance  of 
aboat  30  m.  This,  too,  is  noticed  in  voL  xi.  of 
the  -work  jost  referred  to.  Salva  oommnni- 
eated  his  plans  to  the  royal  academy  of  sci- 
ences at  Barcelona,  and  according  to  the  Jonr- 
nals  of  1797  they  were  highly  approved  by  the 
minister  of  state.  Salva  appears  to  have  had  a 
clear  idea  of  the  praoticabuity  of  this  electrio 
oommmucation  even  beneath  the  sea,  and  in 
the  last  of  his  memoirs  he  proposed  to  sobsti- 
tato  tbe  Yoltaio  pile  for  the  electrical  machine. 
OUier  attempts  to  employ  machine  or  frio- 
tion  electrici^  were  made  by  Francis  Bonalds 
at  Hwnmersmith,  England,  in  1816,  on  a  line 
of  8  m. ;  and  in  1827  by  Harrison  G.  Dyar  at 
tiie  race  conrse  on  Long  island,  N.  T.,  on  a 
K&e  of  2  m.  in  length.  The  latter  made  nse  of 
iron  wire,  ^ass  immlators,  and  wooden  posts  for 
supporting  the  wire,  and  employed  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  electrio  oorrent  to  change  tbe 
eolor  of  litmus  paper  as  his  method  of  oom- 
mnnicating. Bonalds  introduced  the  plan  of 
employing  a  dock  at  eaoh  of  the  two  stations, 
both  of  them  running  together  exaotiy,  and 
each  bringing  into  view  one  after  the  other  the 
letto*  of  tiie  alphabet  arranged  upon  a  disk 
which  revolved  behind  a  screen  with  an  open- 
ing for  one  letter.  Each  dock  was  provided 
with  two  pith  balls  connected  with  tiie  deetrical 
maehine  at  tbe  other  station ;  and  as  the  shock 
was  pasMd  tiie  diveigenoe  <Hr  these  called  the 


attention  of  the  other  operator  to  tbe  letter 
then  in  view.  As  the  letters  appeared  in  sno* 
cession  they  spelled  out  the  message  oommnni* 
oated.  The  dock  movement  is  an  important 
feature  in  most  of  the  modem  telegraph  sys- 
tems. The  voltaic  pile,  discovered  in  1800, 
famished  in  its  constant  current  a  more  prom- 
ising  agent  for  transmitting  intelligence  than 
the  sudden  and  transient  shock  of  the  electrical 
machine;  and  eleotridans  were  not  long  in 
testing  its  capacity  for  this  purpose.  Sdmmer- 
ing  commenced  his  experiments  in  1809,  and 
devised  a  plan  of  telegraphing  which  was  as 
perfect  as  was  practicable  in  the  condition  of 
the  sdenoe  at  uiat  time.  He  made  use  of  86 
wires,  each  terminating  in  a  gold  point,  and  all 
the  points  were  set  np  vertically  on  a  horizontal 
line  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  reservoir  of  water. 
In  the  other  direction  these  wires,  brought  to- 
gether in  a  tnbe,  extended  to  the  other  station, 
where  they  again  diverged,  each  one  terminat- 
ing in  a  brass  plate,  and  the  plates  attached 
along  a  horizontal  wooden  bar.  The  plates  at 
one  end  and  the  points  at  the  other  were 
marked  with  corresponding  letters,  and  the 
current  from  the  battery  was  established  when- 
ever two  of  the  brass  plates  were  touched,  one 
with  the  negative  and  one  with  the  positive 
pole.  Decomposition  of  the  water  immediately 
occurred  in  the  reservoir  on  the  two  corre- 
sponding gold  points,  the  one  producing  hydro- 
gen and  <he  otiier  oxygen  gas,  and  the  letters 
tiius  designated  were  noted  down  as  part  of 
the  message  conununicated.  Sommering  found 
tiiat  the  addition  of  2,000  feet  of  wire  produced 
little  or  no  sensible  additional  resistance,  and 
that  the  galvanic  action  was  instantaneously 
devdoped  at  least  for  the  distance  of  about 
8,000  feet.  The  galvanic  batteries  then  known 
were  however  inapplicable  to  the  transmission 
of  onrrenta  through  great  distances,  both  on 
account  of  not  continuing  long  in  action,  and 
also  for  want  of  sufficient  intensity  without 
using  an  inconvenient  number  of  pairs;  and 
no  mrther  progress  was  made  in  perfecting 
the  electric  tdegraph  until  the  principles  of 
electro-magnetism  had  been  developed.  (See 
ELEOTBO-MAomnsM.)  The  first  discovery  in 
this  branch  of  science  was  that  by  Oersted  of 
Oopenhagen,  in  1819,  of  the  electric  current 
as  it  passes  through  a  wire  causing  a  magnetic 
needle  near  by  to  place  itself  at  right  an^es  to 
the  current,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment may  be  changed  by  changing  the  conneo- 
tion  of  the  wires  with  the  two  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery. Sohweigger  of  Hdle  in  1620  discovered 
the  method  of  increasing  the  deflection  by 
placing  the  wire  that  carries  the  current  around 
the  nMdle,  and  this  improvement  is  adopted  in 
all  the  telegraphs  of  this  character.  The  same 
year  AmpiSm  laid  before  the  academy  of  sd- 
ences  at  Paria  the  plan  of  a  tdegraph  based  on 
the  movement  of  magnetic  needles  thus  in- 
duced. Eaoh  needle  was  to  stand  for  a  separate 
letter  or  figure,  and  consequently  a  great  num- 
ber waa  required.     The  early  tdegrapha  of 
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Prof.  Stc&ihdl  of  Munich,  and  of  Oook«  snd 
Wheststone  of  En^and,  oonstrneted  manj 
years  afterwwd,  trere  based  on  this  principle^ 
and  vere  finally  perfected  by  redacing  the 
number  of  wires.  Ampdre  and  Arago  also 
discovered  and  put  in  praotioe  the  method  of 
magnetizing  neodles  by  pasring  the  electric 
cm-rent  in  sncceasiye  coils  nearly  at  right  angles 
aronnd  them,  which  is  still  employed  in  mak- 
ing magnetic  needles  for  compasses,  &c.  These 
discoTeries,  thongh  preparing  the  way  for  the 
electric  telegraph,  were  yet  insofflcient;  and 
the  opinion  was  even  expressed  in  1826  by  Mr. 
JBarlow,  of  the  royal  military  academy  of  Wool- 
wich, that  in  consequence  of  the  dhninishlng 
power  of  the  galvanic  current  with  the  tacreas- 
mg  distance,  estimating  the  power  from  his  ex- 
periments as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of 
the  wire,  the  oonstmction  of  the  telegraph 
over  long  distances  was  impracticable.  This 
checked  flirther  attempts  for  a  time.  The 
next  discovery  of  importance  was  that  of  Mr. 
"William  Sturgeon  of  London  in  1886.  By  coil- 
ing copper  wire  loosely  aronnd  a  piece  of  iron 
wire  bent  into  horse-shoe  form,  with  the  turns 
of  tiie  copper  wire  quite  separate  from  each 
other,  and  transmitting  through  this  the  gal- 
vanic current,  he  magnetized  the  iron,  and  thus 
produced  the  first  electro-magnet  of  soft  iron. 
This,  however,  was  not  applicable  to  tdegraphio 
purposes,  as  from  the  open  manner  of  coiling 
the  ne^ed  wire  to  prevent  the  spirea  coming  in 
contact,  suffloient  power  conld  not  be  generated 
through  a  long  conductor  to  develop  the  mag- 
netic action  necessary  for  closing  the  dronit, 
and  thus  producing  a  motion  at  will.  Prof. 
Henry,  ki  his  experiments  made  In  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1828-'80,  first  employed  a  covered 
wire,  which  could  be  wound  in  successive  lay- 
ers upon  itself  round  the  whole  length  of  aa 
iron  bar,  either  straight  or  bent  into  a  U ;  and 
he  thus  succeeded  in  so  multiplying  the  mag- 
netic force,  that  with  the  nse  of  a  small  bat- 
tery magnets  were  made  of  a  jwwer  never  be- 
fore known,  and  the  current  was  so  increased 
in  intensity,  that  the  electric  telegraph  was  at 
once  made  practicable  for  any  distance.  Upon 
all  the  telegraph  lines  except  Bain's  these  eleo- 
ta>o-magnets  are  indispensable.  The  progress 
of  discovery  had  now  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  moving  at  will  a  magnetic  needle 
in  one  or  the  other  direction,  or  of  causiug 
the  armature  of  a  magnet  to  be  attracted  and 
then  released,  and  of  repeating  and  varying 
these  movements  rapidly  for  any  number  of 
times  through  wires  extending  any  distance. 
The  possibility  of  an  electric  telegraph  based 
upon  either  one  of  these  two  movements  was 
thus  established,  and  was  recognized  by  elec- 
tricians ;  but  to  perfect  it  ingenuity  of  a  high 
order  was  to  be  called  into  play,  together  with 
patient  study  and  much  perseverance.  The 
first  person  to  apply  to  this  object  the  dis- 
coveries so  far  made  was  the  baron  Schilling 
of  St.  Petersburg.  He  devised  in  1888  a  tele- 
gttifh  on  the  principle  of  deflecting  magnetic 


needles,  each  of  whieh  eorremoBded  to  a 
letter  or  fignie,  and  was  providea  with  its  own 
wire  of  platinum  insulated  1^  being  cover- 
ed with  silk,  which  wire  surrounded  the  nee- 
dle on  the  principle  of  Bchweigger's  mslti- 
plier.  The  several  wires  beyond  the  multi- 
pliers were  brotwht  together  into  one  eord, 
and  thence  passecLto  the  next  station.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  needles,  and  finally  employed  bnt  one. 
He  also  introduced  «n  alarum  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  passage  of  the  onrroit  by 
causing  a  solid  body  to  fall,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  had  been  already  recommended  by 
Prof.  Henry  in  his  lectures.  These  pnanising 
experiments  were  unfortunately -interrapted 
by  his  death,  and  the  steps  made  were  lost, 
without  even  a  very  accurate  account  being 
preserved  of  the  results  attained.  The  next 
experiments  of  importance  were  those  of  Oonn- 
sellor  Gauss  and  Prtrfl  Weber  of  GOttingen  in 
1888  and  1884.  They  employed  first  galvanio 
electricity  excited  by  numerous  pairs,  and  af- 
terward a  magneto-dectrie  machine  to  trans- 
mit signals  from  9,000  to  16,000  feet  They 
caused  a  magnetic  bar  to  be  deflected  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  interpreted  its  renewed 
movements  into  the  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
but  no  practical  results  followed  thdr  experi- 
ments. In  1880  the  first  form  of  the  constant 
battery  was  invented  by  Prof.  Daniell,  sapply- 
ing  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  oontinnous  onr- 
rent.  This  principle  is  universally  adopted 
upon  all  telegraph  lines,  except  those  using  the 
inductive  current  of  Prof.  Faraday's  discovery, 
in  the  form  of  the  magneto-electric  machine. 
The  first  telegraph  actually  established  «»• 
pears  to  have  been  that  invented  by  Prof.  O. 
A.  Steinheil  of  Munich  in  1886,  and  adopted 
the  next  year  by  the  Bavarian  government. 
It  extended  a  distance  of  13  mUes,  onployed 
but  a  single  wire,  and  made  use  of  the  earth  to 
complete  the  circuit.  Hie  signals  were  sonnda 
produced  upon  a  series  of  bells  of  diflferent 
tones,  which  soon  became  intdUgible  to  a  «d- 
tivated  ear;  and  the  same  movements  tliat 
caused  the  sounds  were  also  made  to  trace 
lines  and  dots  upon  a  ribbon  of  j>ap«r  moved 
at  a  uniform  rate,  on  the  same  principle  with 
the  method  devised  about  the  same  time  by 
Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse.  The  generator  onployed 
by  SteinheU  was  a  magneto-electric  machine 
on  the  inductive  principle  diacovered  by  Fara- 
day, but  with  the  maj^ets  stationary  and  tbe 
multiplying  coils  revolving  dose  to  than.  A 
onrrent  at  more  uniform  fiow  was  thus  obtain- 
ed than  conld  be  had  with  the  voltMC  pile. — la 
1887  several  tel^rapbs  were  brought  before 
the  public  in  different  countries,  the  produc- 
tion of  independent  inventors.  That  of  PrcC 
Morse  of  tiie  United  States,  which  has  contin- 
ned  to  be  generally  recognized  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  aa  the  most  efficient  and  simple,  was 
first  publidy  exhibited  in  the  university  of  New 
York  in  1887,  and  had  been  gradually  brought 
to  a  working  conditioD  by  McpexiEMBtB  and 
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oontriTsnoeB  devised  by  the  inTeator  Aboo 
1889,  with  the  aadstanoe  of  Prof.  L.  D.  Gale 
•nd  Measn.  Geoi^  and  Alfred  Vail.  In  Oct.' 
1887,  Prof.  Morse  filed  a  caveat  in  the  patent 
office  to  eeonre  hia  invention ;  and  he  obtained 
tiie  patent  in  1840,  covering  the  improvements 
.  he  had  in  the  mean  time  made  in  the  apparatos. 
The  telegraph  was  first  brought  into  practical 
use,  May  37,  1844,  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  An  insolated  wire  was  first  tried 
bnried  in  a  lead  pipe  nadergroond,  and  failing 
was  replaced  with  one  on  posts.  The  power 
was  derived  from  a  galvanic  battery,  and  an 
iron  electro-magnet  was  employed  at  tiie  receiv- 
ing station  for  developing  its  efieots.  With  the 
armatare  of  the  magnet  was  connected  first  a 
pen  with  ink  or  a  pencil  for  prodnoLog  lines 
and  dots  upon  a  moving  slip  of  paper,  as  the 
■rmatare  was  drawn  down  to  the  two  poles  of 
the  magnet  on  each  closing  of  the  circnit  at 
the  other  station;  the  continued  action  of  the 
battery  oansing  a  line  to  be  drawn  as  the  paper 
moved  along,  and  the  immediate  breaking  of 
fte  eiroidt  ^ter  closing  admitting  of  merely  a 
dot.  The  combination  of  dots  ana  lines  to  rep- 
resent letters  and  figures,  and  the  simplicity  and 
efficiency  of  the  apparatas  for  prodnoing  these, 
are  tiie  featores  which  distinguish  this  tram 
other  tele^aphs,  which  employ  the  armatnre 
liMvement  instead  of  the  denection  of  the  nee- 
dle, and  have  led  to  the  preference  generally 
lecorded  to  it  throughout  the  world ;  and  Mr. 
Horse  is  entiUed  to  great  credit  for  conceiving 
this  plan  with  the  use  of  only  one  wire  so  early 
as  18S2,  and  steadily  adhering  to  it  ontQ  he 
had  broof^t  it  to  perfection.  The  apparatus 
was  improved  by  the  substitution  of  a  sharp 
point  fbr  the  pen  or  pencD,  whioh  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  a  lever,  at  the  other  end  of  whioh 
is  tiie  movaUe  armature.  The  circuit  is  closed 
by  the  operator  who  is  sending  a  message  press- 

&with  his  finger  upon  a  single  lever  connect- 
at  its  fnlomm  with  one  of  the  wires  of  the 
battery,  thus  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the 
other  pole,  and  the  connection  is  instantly 
broken  for  a  dot,  or  allowed  to  continue  a  per- 
oeptible  period  of  time  for  a  line.  The  paper 
of  the  regbtering  apparatus  is  moved  regularly 
akmg  by  elookwork.  The  signs  for  the  letters 
in  nse  for  the  EngBsh  alphabet  (whioh  are  va- 
riously modified  to  adapt  them  to  other  alpha- 
bets), and  for  the  numerals  and  punotni^on 
marka,  ore  as  follows,  those  most  used,  as  will 
be  noticed,  being  the  simidest : 
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The  slightness  of  the  diffisrence,  which  owiMt 
be  avoided,  between  some  <^  ^e  irigns,  as  hi 
the  O  and  S,  I  and  O,  L  and  T,  &B.,  exposes  to 
mistakes,  whioh  in  case  of  writing  in  cipher 
cannot  be  corrected,  and  not  always  when  tho 
message  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  opera- 
tor who  sends  it.  Thxa  a  merchant  tele^phed 
from  New  Orleans  to  his  correspondent  in  Kew 
York,  to  protect  a  certain  bill  of  exchange: 
the  word  "protect"  was  read  as  "protest,"  and 
involved  serious  oonseqnenoes  to  the  parties 
interested.    In  the  offices  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  Morse  tel^pittph  is  employed,  the 
recording  instrument  is  now  genwally  aban- 
doned except  at  local  and  interior  stations,  and 
the   operator   trusts   «itirely  to   the   sound 
caused  by  the  opening  and  breaking  of  the 
circuit.    This  saves  the  expense  of  on  extra 
assistant  for  reading  the  despatdi  to  the  copy- 
ist, the  operator  now  writing  down  the  mes- 
sages as  he  receives  them  by  the  ear.    Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  a  much  smaller  number 
of  errors  are  made  in  receiving  by  sound  thoa 
by  the  former  method  of  reading  from  the 
strip  of  paper. — ^Wliat  is  known  as  the  Eng- 
lish telegraph  is  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  inventions  of  Mr.  William  F.  Oooke, 
whose  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject 
in  March,  1886,  when  a  student  at  Heic^ 
berg,  by  witnessing  an  experiment  performed 
by  Prof. .  M6ncke  of  causing  the  defiection 
of  a  magnetic  needle  by  the  electric  current. 
Though  unacquainted  with   the  subject,  he 
immediately  set  himself  to  work  to  apply  the 
ininciple  to  the  telegraph,  and  in  Jvfy  of 
that  year  he  produced  an  experimental  in- 
strument, which  he  not  long  afterward  took 
to  England  and  sought  to  iutroduoe  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.    He  there 
became   associated   with    Froi,    Wheatstone, 
and  the  two  united  their  labors  to  perfect 
the  instrument.    The  first  patent  for  an  elec- 
tric telegraph  was  issued  to  them  on  June 
18,  1887.     They  employed  6  magnetic  nee- 
dles and  coils,  and  either  6  or  6  wires,  with 
a  peculiar  key-board  previously  invented  by 
Prof.  Wheatstone,  upon  whioh  were  arranged 
the  letters,  and  these  were  designated  in  turn 
as  any  two  of  the  needles  arranged  across  the 
centre  of  the  board  pointed  to  one  and  an- 
other of  them.     The  apparatus   underwent 
various  modifications  in  the  hands  ot  its  in- 
ventors, and  was  much  amplified  by  the  use 
of  only  two  needles,  and  &ially  of  only  one, 
whioh  may  be  but  a  wooden  pointer.    This  is 
arranged  m>on  the  middle  of  a  vertical  tablet 
through  which  the  axis  it  turns  on  passes 
to  the   eleotro-magnet   that   is   secured   on 
the  back  of  the  tablet,  and  within  which  is 
the  real  needle  that  causes  the  movement. 
Letters  are  designated  by  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  one  or  more 
times  in  either  or  both  directions  for  eaidh 
letter.    The  swinging  of  the  needles  is  check- 
ed by  small  pins  fixed  on  the  dial,  so  that 
their  motions  are  rendered  precise  and  dear. 
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The  magnetio  coil  has  its  own  pair  of  vires, 
one  end  running  into  the  ground  and  the  other 
extending  to  the  other  stations,  and  with 
these  wires  are  also  connected  the  batteries,  by 
which  oomnmnicatious  are  sent.  In  case  of 
accident  to  the  wire  of  one  instmment,  that  of 
the  other  serves  to  keep  np  the  conunnnication. 
Handles  placed  in  front  under  the  dial  fiimish 
the  means  by  which  the  attendant  can  imme- 
diately connect  the  poles  of  the  battery  with 
the  wires  in  either  way,  so  as  to  cause  the  nee- 
dle to  move  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  by 
partially  tnming  them  instantly  reverse  the 
poles  and  consequently  the  diraction  of  the 
movement  of  the  needle;  or  he  can  by  the 
same  apparatus  interrupt  the  connection  of 
his  battery  with  the  wires,  in  order  to  receive 
oommnnications.  With  each  apparatus  was 
formerly  connected  an  alarum  bell,  the  clapper 
of  which  was  moved  by  a  weight  or  spring 
connected  with  clockwork,  on  this  being  set  in 
action  by  the  electric  current  attracting  the 
armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  and  thus 
moving  a  lever  that  held  the  t^paratns  in 
-  check.  This  is  now  ^nerally  abandoned,  the 
sound  made  by  the  chck  of  the  needle  against 
the  ivory  studs  that  prevent  its  vibration  being 
found  sufficient.  Prof.  Wheatstone  introdnoed 
one  very  important  feature  in  the  electric  tde- 
graph,  which  is  a  second  battery  for  worldng 
tiie  alarum,  and  which  has  since  been  applied 
to  other  purposes  also  requiring  more  power 
than  that  furnished  by  the  first  battery.  It  is 
brought  into  action  by  the  deflection  of  a 
magnetic  needle,  the  ends  of  which  are  thus 
placed  in  contact  with  the  two  wires  of  the 
second  battery,  and  so  dose  its  circuit.  When 
the  current  of  the  first  circuit  is  interrupted, 
the  needle  swings  back,  breaking  the  circuit 
of  the  second  battery  and  throwing  it  out  of 
action.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  relays  em- 
ployed to  renew  the  power  upon  telegraph 
lines  of  great  length.  The  telegraphs  which 
ore  used  upon  the  railways  of  Great  Britain 
and  by  the  "Electric  Telegraph  Company" 
are  generally  double,  each  emplo;ing  its  own 
wires.  One  of  the  needles  then  iudicates  by 
its  movements  the  letters  of  one  portion  of 
the  alphabet,  and  the  other  the  remaining 
letters.  Two  handles  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  dial,  one  under  each  needle,  serve  for  send- 
ing the  messages.  The  needles  upon  the  dial 
are  moved  by  the  messages  sent  as  well  as  by 
those  received,  so  that  each  operator  may  see 
the  signals  he  makes.  It  thus  appears  that  by 
the  En^ish  telegraph  no  record  is  made  by  the 
apparatus  itself  of  the  message ;  the  operator 
OMerves  the  signs,  and  notes  them  upon  paper 
as  they  succeed  each  other.  It  is  thence  some- 
times distinguished  as  the  indicator  telegraph, 
while  the  others  are  called  registering  tde- 
gnqths.  Morse's  telegraph  may  be  one  or  the 
other,  as  it  is  used  to  prick  the  signals  upon  pa- 
per, or  as  the  operator  interprets  them  Sy  thdr 
sound.  With  the  English  double-needle  tele- 
graph, employing  two  wires  and  two  batteries 


and  other  apparatus  at  eacli  station,  an  expert 
operator  con  send  as  many  as  160  letters  a 
minute;  but  this  is  more  than  can  be  correctiy 
read,  the  limit  of  which  is  about  100  letters 
a  minute,  and  in  actual  practice  the  number 
is  somewhat  less  than  this,  or  from  17  to  24 
words  a  minute.  Operators  accustomed  to  the 
work  do  not  require  the  lettered  dial  for  read- 
ing the  movements  of  the  needle. — Of  the  nu- 
merous telegraphic  inventions  that  soon  suc- 
ceeded those  already  named,  Mr.  Alexander 
Bain's  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  He 
was  engaged  in  England  as  early  as  1840  in  the 
production  of  a  printing  telegraph,  and  in  1846 
patented  what  is  known  as  an  electro-chemical 
telegraph,  the  principle  of  which  was  first  ap- 
plied to  this  pnipoee  by  Harrison  Gray  Dyar 
m  1827,  and  by  Mi.  Edward  Davy  in  England 
in  1888.  Mr.  Bain  brought  his  new  telegraph 
to  the  United  States  in  1849,  and,  after  over- 
coming the  opposition  made  against  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  infringing  the  Morse  patent,  it 
was  brought  into  active  operation  upon  sev- 
eral of  the  most  Important  lines  in  the  country, 
and  was  the  means  of  redudng  the  cost  of  tele- 
gn^>hing40peroent.  The  two  interests  were  af- 
terward consolidated,  and  the  Morse  patent  waa 
adopted  upon  all  the  lines  excepting  that  from 
Boston  to  Montreal.  The  Bain  tele^aph  is  re- 
markable for  its  extreme  simplicity.  No  eleo- 
tro-magnet  is  required,  the  galvanic  current 
passing  through  the  wire  from  a  distant  station 
being  sufficient  to  produce  a  distinct  mark  upon 
the  chemically  prepared  paper  interposed  be- 
tween the  point  or  index  at  the  break  in  the 
circuit  and  the  extension  of  the  wire  into  the 
ground.  As  this  involves  no  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  current,  the  same  pole  always 
remains  connected  with  the  earth,  and  tiie 
other  (which  must  be  the  positive  pole  in  order 
to  prodnce  a  colored  mark  upon  the  paper)  is 
brought  into  connection  with  the  line  by  clos- 
ing me  circuit  with  the  key.  The  paper  is 
brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  6  parts  of  pms- 
siate  of  potash  in  water,  to  which  are  added  8 
parts  of  nitric  acid  and  S  of  ammonia.  Thus 
prepared,  and  while  damp,  it  is  made  to  pass 
over  a  metallic  roller;  a  fine  needle  or  style 
presses  gentiy  upon  the  surface ;  a  simple  ma- 
chine moved  by  clockwork  to  carry  the  strip 
of  paper  is  all  that  is  required.  The  branch  or 
local  circuit  of  Morse  can  be  applied  as  weU 
to  this  system  for  drop  copies,  or  resistance 
coils  can  be  used  to  effect  the  same  object, 
producing  with  each  closing  of  the  circuit  a 
line  or  a  dot,  on  the  principle  of  the  Morse 
and  other  similar  systems.  As  it  makes  its 
marks  instantaneoudy,  however,  without  the 
intervening  movement  of  an  armature,  it  may 
be  made  to  communicate  messages  with  mud^ 
greater  rapidity  than  the  Morse  telegraph. 
It  is  observed  of  this  system  that  it  is  not 
in  danger  of  disturbance  during  heavy  thunder 
storms,  which  occasionally  do  serious  ii\jui7' 
to  the  operators  as  well  as  to  the  apparatus 
employing  the  electro-magnet;  and  sufficient 
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eleetno  force  to  accomplish  its  work  may- 
be transmitted  through  the  wire  for  long  di»- 
tancea  (as  has  occurred  between  New  York 
and  Boston),  with  the  wire  actually  lying  upon 
the  gronnd  during  a  heavy  rain  storm.  So  little 
power  is  required  to  work  it  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, that  10  cups  of  the  Grove  battery 
have  been  found  sufficient  between  Boston  and 
New  York.  This  telegraph,  like  most  of  the 
others  excepting  the  Morse,  requires  aa  alarum 
bell  to  call  the  attention  of  the  operator  when 
a  message  is  to  be  sent  from  another  station, 
and  for  this  an  electro-magnet  is  employed  dis- 
tinct fi*om  the  registering  apparatus.  Mr.  Bain 
made  many  other  inventions  in  the  telegraph, 
several  of  which  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over.  One  of  these,  adapted  for  trans- 
mitting words  at  the  extraormnary  rate  of 
6,000  per  hour,  employed  at  the  sending  station 
narrow  strips  of  paper  perforated  with  holes 
and  elongated  slits,  making  the  message  in 
these  regular  characters  of  t£e  system.  These 
strips  (prepared  beforehand)  were  passed  in 
succession  over  a  cylinder  of  metal  with  a  pin 
connected  with  the  wire  so  placed  as  to  press 
lightly  upon  the  paper  and  enter  each  hole  as 
it  passed  along  and  complete  through  it  the  oir- 
ooit  At  the  other  station  similar  strips  of  chem- 
ically prepared  paper  were  passed  at  precisely 
the  same  rate  nnder  the  same  sort  of  style  as 
that  just  described,  and  colored  marks  were 
tiins  produced  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
holes  in  the  paper  at  the  transmitting  station. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  is  in  the  trans- 
miarion  of  very  long  messages  which  may  be 
prepared  in  separate  parts  by  a  number  of  oper- 
ators ;  or,  as  is  now  done,  by  the  use  of  a  very 
ii^nions  machine  which  perforates  the  paper 
with  great  rapidity,  as  it  is  worked  by  striking 
keys  Uke  those  of  a  piano.  The  difficulty  in  the 
practical  application  of  this  telegraph  appears  to 
be  tiie  want  of  some  efficient  means  of  exactly 
regulating  the  speed  of  the  apparatus.  The  uni- 
versal telegraph  of  Prof.  Wheatstone,  recently 
faitrodaced  in  London,  is  based  on  this  principle. 
Another  of  his  inventions  was  a  printing  tele- 
graph, in  which  types  arranged  around  tae  pe- 
riphei7  of  a  wheel  were  brought  successively 
<^poate  the '  face  of  a  cylinder  covered  with 
paper  and  instantly  pressed  against  it,  while 
the  cylinder  turned  at  a  regulated  speed  around 
its  axis,  and  at  the  same  time  was  carried  lon- 
gitudinally along  it  so  that  the  printed  lines 
passed  in  spirals  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
to  the  other.  The  electric  current  caused  the 
rotation  of  the  wheel  having  the  types,  and 
also  stopped  or  liberated  the  other  movements 
which  depended  upon  H)ring8  and  clockwork. 
The  machines  at  the  different  stations  are  pre- 
dsely  alike,  and  all  their  movements  are  per- 
fectly syndironons.  A  printing  telegraph  of 
somewhat  similar  construction  was  invented  in 
1837  by  Mr.  Alfred  VaU  of  New  York ;  and 
others  have  been  produced  by  M.  Froment  in 
France,  Boyal  E.  House  of  Vermont,  David  £. 
Hughes  of  Kentucky,  and  Jacob  Brett  in  Great 


Britain.  Some  of  these  will  be  noticed  further 
on. — An  electric  copying  telegraph  was  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  F.  0.  Bakewell  of  England  in  1850, 
designed  for  giving  an  exact  copy  of  the  mes- 
sage sent.  This  is  written  with  a  pen  dipped 
in  varnish  upon  a  sheet  of  tin  foil,  which  is 
then  laid  around  a  metallic  cylinder,  corre- 
sponding precisely  in  its  size,  rate  of  revolution, 
and  longitudinal  movement,  with  another  cyl- 
inder at  the  reoeiviog  station,  which  is  covered 
with  chemically  prepared  paper  and  provided 
with  an  index  like  that  of  the  Bain  chemical 
telegraph.  These  cylinders  being  set  in  mo- 
tion at  the  same  instant,  the  index  of  the  regis- 
tering apparatus  makes  a  continuous  colored 
line,  running  round  the  cylinder  in  a  close  spi- 
ral so  long  as  the  metal  style  at  the  other  sta- 
tion presses  upon  the  tin  foil;  but  as  this  passes 
over  the  lines  of  varnish  a  break  in  the  circuit 
occurs,  causing  an  interruption  of  the  colored 
line  at  the  other  station.  The  blank  spaces 
thus  produced  will  be  found  when  the  lines 
have  been  drawn  over  the  whole  paper  to  be  a 
facsimile  of  those  written  in  varnish  upon  tho 
tin  foil.  The  lines,  though  drawn  as  spirals 
upon  a  cylinder,  appear  as  parallels  when  the 
paper  is  taken  off.  Abont  10  revolutions  of 
the  cylinder,  making  as  many  parallel  lines,  are 
sufficient  to  complete  one  line  of  writing;  a 
cylinder  6  inches  in  diameter  affords  sufficient 
length  for  about  100  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
one  line ;  and  as  the  rate  of  revolution  is  not 
less  than  80  in  a  minute,  800  letters  or  more 
may  be  transmitted  in  this  period.  A  mes- 
sage in  cipher  can  be  sent  by  this  method  with- 
out risk  of  error,  and  even  invisible  messages 
written  in  colorless  varnish  may  be  received 
and  impressed  in  invisible  characters  upon  pre- 
pared paper,  to  be  afterward  brought  out  by 
chemical  means ;  thng,  if  the  paper  be  moist- 
ened with  diluted  acid  alone,  no  visible  mark 
is  left  upon  it  until  it  is  brushed  over  with 
a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  when  the 
lines  appear  in  their  blue  color. — The  patent 
for  the  House  printing  telegraph  was  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  patent  office  in  1848,  but  bears 
date  April  18,  1846,  when  it  was  first  applied 
for.  It  was  with  this  apparatus  that  the  first 
printed  despatch  ever  produced  upon  a  tele- 
graph line  was  sent,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  from 
Oinoinnati  to  Jeffersonville,  opposite  Louisville, 
Ey.,  160  m.  The  system  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  and  complete  of  the  extra- 
ordinary inventions  developed  by  the  telegraph. 
The  necessity  of  avoiding  the  peculiar  features 
upon  which  other  telegraphic  systems  were  es- 
tablished, in  order  to  give  to  it  a  distinctive 
and  patentable  character,  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  which  however 
were  after  nearly  6  years  of  labor  overcome 
by  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  House. 
The  apparatus  is  too  complicated  for  any  de- 
scription of  it  to  be  made  intelligible  without 
illustrations,  and  little  more  can  be  attempted 
than  to  state  its  great  powers  of  execution  and 
its  perfect  accuracy.    The  mechanical  move- 
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ments  of  this  maohine  are  fset  in  action  b^ 
hand  labor  applied  to  a  crank,  which  works  an 
air  pump  for  the  porpose  of  supplying  a  current 
of  condensed  air,  which  under  the  control  of 
the  electric  current  carries  forward  the  move- 
ments of  the  composing  and  printing  apparatus, 
so  that  each  letter  maj  be  printed  at  the  exact 
instant  that  it  is  struck  upon  the  key-board  of 
the  instrnmeut.  This  key-board,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  a  piano,  is  connected  with  the  elec- 
tric current,  and  as  the  keys  are  stmck  the 
circuit  is  opened  and  closed  with  the  move- 
ments  of  a  circnit  wheel  which  controls  the 
movements  of  the  type  wheel.  A  complete 
revolution  of  the  circuit  wheel,  coming  romid 
again  to  the  same  letter,  breaks  and  closes  the 
cironit  28  times,  and  other  letters  a  less  number 
according  to  their  arrangement  on  the  type 
wheeL  The  printing  apparatus  is  quite  distinct 
firom  the  circuit,  but  the  composing  apparatus 
forms  a  part  of  it.  The  impression  of  the  letter 
is  produced  by  a  blackened  ribbon  being  press- 
^  against  the  paper  by  the  type.  From  the 
galvanic  battery  of  one  station,  the  current 
passes  along  the  wire  to  the  next  station,  then 
through  the  coil  of  an  axial  magnet  to  the  in- 
sulated iron  frame  of  the  composing  machine, 
and  tiience  to  a  circuit  wheel  revolving  in  this 
frame.  Through  a  spring  that  rubs  on  the 
edge  of  this  wheel  it  passes  into  the  return 
wire,  and  through  another  battery  back  to  the 
first  station  to  pursue  the  same  coarse  through 
the  composing  maohine  and  magnet  there  and 
all  others  upon  the  line.  In  sending  a  message, 
the  operator  sets  liis  machine  in  motion  and 
gives  a  signal  by  breaks  of  the  circuit,  repeated 
a  different  number  of  times  fbr  different  oflSoes 
on  the  same  wire.  As  this  is  heard  by  the 
operator  at  the  receiving  station,  he  seta  Us 
machine  in  motion,  and  the  type  wheel  at  its 
starting  point,  and  signals  back  that  he  ia 
ready.  No  fbrtber  attention  is  required  on  his 
part,  while  the  machine  goes  on,  printing  in 
Boman  capitals  the  communication  upon  the 
long  strip  of  paper  regularly  supplied  to  the 
type  wheel.  Two  honored  and  fifty  to  260  let- 
ters as  a  maximum  can  be  accurately  printed 
every  minute,  and  over  8,000  words  an  hour 
of  press  news,  partly  abbreviated,  have  been 
sent  over  the  wires  with  a  single  instrument. — 
The  inventions  of  Mr.  Hughes,  patented  May 
20, 1866,  showed  that  the  field  of  discovery  in 
telegraphing  was  far  from  being  exhausted,  by 
introducing  apparatus  even  more  wonderful  in 
its  operation  than  any  which  had  yet  preceded 
it  Bis  was  a  printing  telegraph,  in  which  the 
feat  of  printing  a  letter  witii  every  impnlse  or 
wave  of  the  electric  cnrrent  was  accomplished. 
In  the  other  telegraphs,  as  already  described, 
several  impulses  produced  by  successive  closings 
or  breaks  of  the  drcnit  are  required  to  form,  a 
single  letter ;  this  in  House's  telegraph  varies  up 
to  14  breaks,  the  maximum  required  for  repeat- 
ing the  same  letter,  and  averages  about  7  im- 
pulses ;  and  in  the  Morse  system  the  average  ia 
about  3^  impulses,  some  of  which  making  lines 


ore  of  longer  dnration  than  those  making  mere- 
ly dots.    The  saving  of  time  thus  effected  is  ot 
great  importance,  especially  on  long  lines  in 
which  an  appreciable  amount  of  time  isezpended 
in  the  passage  of  the  current.   In  long  lues  of 
submarine  telegraphs,  as  will  be  noticed  below, 
a  greatly  increased  reedstance  is  experienced  in 
charging  the  wires  with  the  electric  current, 
and  tilte  impulses  necessarily  sncceed  each  other 
with  extreme  slowness  and  diminution  of  force. 
The  type  wheel  in  the  Hughes  system  is  pro- 
vided with  28  types;  it  is  kept  in  rapid  revolu- 
tion during  the  whole  time  of  operatrog,  and  is 
so  perfect  in  its  movement,  that  though  the 
revolutions  may  be  from  100  to  140  per  minute^ 
the  variations  of  two  machines  at  differmt  sta- 
tions do  not  exceed  A  of  a  second  in  several 
hours'  running.    At  the  instant  one  of  the  28 
keys  of  the  key-board,  which  is  like  that  of 
the  House  telegraph,  is  depressed,  the  current 
entering  the  magnet  at  the  distant  station  causes 
the  strip  of  paper  to  be  brought  against  the 
type  opposite  to  it  at  the  time,  and  receive  the 
impression  in  ink  while  this  is  rapidly  carried 
round  with  the  wheel.    The  operator  can  send 
an  average  of  two  impnlses  with  each  revolu- 
tion of  tiie  type  wheel,  thus  making  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  instrument  full  200  letters  or 
40  words  per  minnte,  and  the  maximum  is 
mnoh  above  this.    The  regotttors  or  govern- 
ors of  the  dockwork  which  carries  ^e  type 
wheels  at  the  different  stations  are  of  an  en- 
tirely novel  character.    These  are  springs  of 
the  same  musioal  tone,  which  consequently 
vibrate  the  same  number  of  times  per  second, 
and  which  control  by  their  vibrations  the  es- 
capement of  the  apparatus.    The  power  of  the 
electric  cnrrent  required  is  rednosd  in  a  won- 
derfbl  degree  by  the  combination  of  the  natoial 
magnet  and  the  electro-magnet,  making  only  tft 
much  electricity  necessary  as  will  neutnuize 
the  magnetism  in  the  natural  magnet  by  caus- 
ing magnetism  of  an  opposite  polarity  to  be 
created  in  the  poles  of  the   ^ectro-magnet 
This  extreme  delicacy,  however,  renders  the 
telegraph  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  such  as  is  developed  prerioos 
to  and  during  the  continnanoe  of  the  aurora 
borealis.    It  is  asserted  that  this  instrument 
can  work  upon  a  longer  line  without  the  aid 
of  repeaters  than  any  other,  and  thia  with  an 
extraordinarily  low  battery  power. — In  the 
winter  of  1868  a  new  instrument  was  perfected 
by  G.  M.  Phelps  of  Troy,  combining  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  both  the  House  and  Hughes 
patents,  and  which  has  been  introdnced  with 
great  snocees  on  nearly  all  the  lines  formerly 
using  those  inventions.    This  has  i^propriately 
been  termed  the  "combination"  instmment, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  woric 
through  a  much  longer  circuit  tiian  the  House 
machine,  with  a  smaller  battery,  aa  well  as  of 
being  much  simpler  in  oonstmction.    The  key- 
board and  transmitting  machinery  of  this  in- 
strument are  precisely  like  those  of  Hnghes,  as 
ia  also  the  printing  apparatus,  with  the  ezoep- 
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tion  of  the  electro-magnet,  vhich  is  of  the  ordi- 
nary form,  and  operi^  upon  the  type  wheel 
through  the  medium  of  compressed  air  as  in 
the  House  machine.  The  vibrating  spring  used 
by  Hughes  as  a  goremor  is  superseded  in  the 
combination  instrument  hj  a  most  ingenious 
electro-magnetio  governor,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Phelps.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  iron  drum, 
geared  to  the  transmitting  cylinder  and  type 
wheel  of  the  instrument  and  moving  with  them, 
but  much  faster.  If  the  machinery  has  a  ten- 
dency to  revolve  too  rapidly,  the  increased  cen- 
trifogal  force,  acting  upon  a  detached  section 
of  the  drum,  actuates  a  series  of  levers  inside, 
by  which  a  spring  is  raised,  closing  the  circuit 
of  a  local  battery  through  an  electro-magnet. 
A  fiiotion  brake,  which  is  applied  to  the  re- 
volving drum  by  the  attraction  of  this  magnet, 
instantly  reduces  the  speed  to  the  required 
limits,  when  the  local  circuit  is  again  broken. 
The  combination  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
perfeot  printing  instrument  yet  produced. — 
Among  uie  several  telegraphs  employed  in  Eng- 
land, uiose  of  the  "  Magnetic  Telegraph  Oom- 
mmy"  are  worked  by  magneto-electricity,  thus 
aiQ>ensing  with  voltaic  batteries,  the  use  of 
which  involves  much  care  and  expense.  The 
apparatus  is  remarkably  compact,  without  dock- 
work  or  complicated  movements  such  as  are 
common  in  other  telegraphs.  Though  used  don- 
hle  with  two  sets  of  magnets,  with  a  wire  from 
each  connecting  with  two  needles  upon  the  dial 
at  the  opposite  station,,  the  whole  apparatus 
indnding  the  tablet  or  dial  occupies  but  a  few 
i&dhes  space,  and  is  always  ready  for  instant 
vse^  however  long  it  may  have  remained  inac- 
tive. The  magnets,  of  horse-shoe  form,  about 
18  in  number  for  each  set,  are  about  16  inches 
long  and  li  broad.  They  are  laid  one  upon 
another  in  two  piles  near  together,  and  fastened 
down  to  the  table  by  screws.  Opposite  the 
tada  of  each  pile,  placed  upon  a  rotating  axis, 
u  the  soft  iron  armature,  consisting  of  two  cyl- 
inders wound  around  with  long  coils  of  fine 
copper  wire  covered  with  cotton.  The  wire 
of  ue  two  coils  is  connected  together,  and  one 
end  of  eaoh  passes  in  a  spiral  through  the  axle 
to  the  platform  upon  which  the  apparatus  rests. 
One  end  is  thence  carried  into  the  earth,  and 
tlte  other  goea  to  the  electro-magnet  of  its 
own  dial,  &ence  to  the  distant  station,  and 
through  the  instrument  there  into  the  earth. 
The  same  arrangement  is  repeated  with  the 
other  set.  The  axis  of  each  armature  extends 
toward  the  operator,  and  is  provided  with  a 
orank  handle  by  which  each  is  turned  to  gener- 
ate the  electric  current.  The  effect  is  seen  in 
the  movement  of  the  two  needles  placed  upon 
the  dial  over  the  magnets.  It  is  asserted  that 
this  telegraph  is  worked  with  the  greatest 
economy,  that  it  cannot  be  disturbed  by  electric 
storms  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  its  average 
celerity  has  been  found  to  be  27|  words  per 
minute,  with  a  maximum  of  87|. — Telegr^h 
wires  are  carried  over  the  snr&ce  of  the  coun- 
try supported  upon  poles  standing  26  to  80 


feet  above  Qie  ground,  and  placed  fh>m  80  to 
100  yards  apart.  If  made  of  red  cedar  or  lo- 
cust and  about  10  inches  diameter  at  the  base, 
they  may  in  general  be  depended  upon  for  80 
or  40  years;  but  some  poles  decay  in  8  or  4 
years.  The  durability  of  other  woods  may  be 
mcreased  by  thoroughly  coating  them  with 
coal  tar.  In  Europe  it  is  common  to  saturate 
the  wood  with  some  of  the  chemical  prepara- 
tions noticed  in  Psssebvatiok  o?  Wood.  Iq 
crossing  rivers,  where,  on  account  of  the  swift- 
ness of  the  current  or  the  danger  of  disturbance 
from  drift  wood,  ice,  or  the  anchors  of  vessels, 
an  insulated  wire  could  not  safely  rest  upon 
the  bottom,  masts  are  erected  on  the  opposite 
shores,  sufBciently  high  for  the  wire  suspended 
between  them  to  be  above  the  reach  of  the  masts 
of  boats  and  vessels  that  navigate  the  stream. 
The  longest  span  in  Europe  is  one  of  1,700  feet 
over  the  Niemen  river  at  Eovno,  in  Lithuania. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  ma&y  much 
longer  crossings.  That  formerly  used  over  the 
Hudson  river  at  Fort  Lee  was  of  2,700  feetj 
but  the  river  is  now  crossed  from  the  foot  of 
14th  street  to  Hoboken  by  6  sunken  cables,  eaoh 
having  8  conductors.  The  Mississippi  is  crossed 
at  St.  Lonis  in  two  spans,  one  of  2,700  and  one 
of  2,200  feet ;  and  near  Oape  Girardeau,  2,980 
feet,  from  a  mast  on  the  Hlmois  shore  210  feet 
high  to  one  on  the  Missouri  shore  206  feet  high, 
fW>m  a  base  110  feet  above  the  water.  Tlie 
Ohio  at  Paduoah  is  crossed  in  two  spans,  one 
of  2,400  and  one  of  8,720  feet  At  the  last 
named  point,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  the  mast  is 
807  feet  high  above  a  bank  82  feet  from  the  wa- 
ter; on  the  island  in  the  river  is  a  mast  206 
feet  high,  and  on  the  Illinois  shore  is  one  216 
feet  high.  Such  masts  reqnire  strong  bracing 
to  bear  the  strtun  of  the  wire  with  so  long  a 
leverage,  and  resist  the  action  of  the  winds. 
The  wire  employed  in  these  crossings  is  of  iron 
known  as  No.  16,  and  weighs  about  68  lbs.  to 
the  mile.  Sunken  cables  are  fast  taking  the 
place  of  all  such  river  crossings.  The  ordi- 
nary telegraph  poles  require  to  be  of  suflScient 
strength  to  sustain  a  weight  of  over  400  lbs. 
suspended  upon  the  wire  between  them,  and 
at  comers  they  should  be  still  stronger.  The 
following  table  represents  the  common  num- 
bers of  iron  wire  used  for  this  purpose  and  its 
strength,  as  plain  wire,  and  also  when  coated 
with  zinc,  the  figures  representing  in  pounds 
the  strain  at  which  each  kind  broke.  The 
American  wire  is  stronger  than  the  English,  and 
about  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  Swedish  : 
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As,  with  batteries  of  the  same  intend<y,  the 

Sower  of  conducting  currents  of  electricity 
icreases  with  the  superficial  area  of  the  con- 
ductor, large  wires  are  to  be  preferred  to  small- 
er ones  upon  long  circuits.  In  working  direct, 
a  distance  of  over  400  or  600  milee,  the  line  is 
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nsaally  divided  at  some  intermediate  poiat  into 
two  distinct  circuits,  which  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  "repeater."  This  operates  as  a 
double  relay,  so  that  if  the  circnit  be  broken 
on  either  side  of  the  repeater,  it  will  break  the 
circuit  on  the  other  side  also.  The  combined 
circuits  can  thus  l>e  operated  from  either  end 
as  if  they  were  one  continuous  wire,  while  the 
current  of  each  battery  has  to  pass  only  half 
the  distance  between  the  terminal  stations.  A 
line  can  thus  be  extended  indefinitely  by  in- 
terposing'repeaters  at  proper  intervals  and  di- 
vidmg  it  into  a  number  of  separate  circuits. 
Copper  wire  is  a  much  better  conductor  than 
one  of  iron  of  the  same  size,  and  would  carry 
the  electric  cnrrent  from  6  to  6  times  as  far ; 
but  want  of  strength,  and  freqaent  breakage 
from  its  greater  expansion  and  contraction  by 
the  changes  of  temperature,  prevent  its  nse 
except  on  important  submarine  lines. — Upon 
Bome  telegrapn  lines  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
the  wires,  instead  of  being  supported  upon 
poles,  are  buried  beneath  the  ground.  Their 
first  cost  is  always  heavy,  and  many  of  them 
have  soon  proved  failures  through  imperfec- 
tion in  the  insulation  of  the  wires,  and  some- 
times from  settling  in  the  ground.  The  wires 
are  best  insulated  by  coating  them  with  gutta 

Eercha,  and  they  are  protected  from  injury  by 
lying  them  in  pipes  of  lead  or  of  earthenware, 
or  in  wooden  boxes  preserved  by  saturating  the 
wood  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or 
chloride  of  zinc.  Bome  of  these  lines  have  work- 
ed perfectly  well  for  many  years,  but  when  they 
fail  it  is  a  matter  of  great  expense  and  difBcoIty 
to  discover  their  defective  points.  The  insula- 
tion of  the  wires  npon  the  posts  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance,  and  is  not  eauly  efifected,  for 
any  non-condnoting  snbstance  interposed  be- 
tween the  wire  and  tne  post  becomes  a  conductor 
when  its  surface  is  wet  with  rain.  Glass  knobs 
with  grooves  around  them  for  securing  the 
wire  have  been  made  of  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  secured  to  the  posts,  or  to  the  cross  bars 
where  these  are  to  carry  several  wires,  by  pins 
of  \frood  or  iron.  A  great  improvement  npon 
this  is  a  glass  cap  exactly  fitting  over  a  wooden 
pin  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  an  outer 
covering  of  wood,  saturated  like  the  pin  with 
coal  tar  and  pitch,  to  which  the  wire  is  fasten- 
ed, and  which,  projecting  below  and  entirely 
covering  the  glass,  keeps  it  dry  and  makes  the 
insolation  complete.  Hard  rubber  insulators 
have  been  very  extensively  applied  in  the  north- 
em  states  during  the  past  five  years.  The  de- 
vices in  use  in  dififerent  countries  for  this  pur- 
pose are  very  numerous.  In  forests  the  wires 
should  be  aUowed  to  pass  loosely  throagh  the 
supports,  so  that  in  case  of  a  tree  falling  upon, 
them  they  need  not  be  broken ;  bat  in  an  open 
conntry  they  are  usually  fastened  to  each  post. 
The  wires  are  tightly  strained  as  they  are  set 
and  secured  to  tiie  posts;  and  after  the  work 
is  completed  they  require  to  be  frequently  look- 
ed after  by  attendants  designated  repairers,  who 
follow  the  line  and  connect  the  wires  when 


Iwoken  by  drawing  the  ends  together  and  soldeN 
ing  them.  These  men  are  often  expert  opera- 
tors, and  it  is  narrated  of  some  of  those  employ- 
ed in  the  United  States,  and  familiar  with  the 
Morse  system,  that  they  can  receive  intelligi- 
ble communications  through  the  impressions 
made  by  the  electric  cnrrent  upon  the  tongue 
when  me  two  wires  are  placed  one  above 
and  one  beneath  it. — In  the  extent  of  its  tele- 
graphic lines  the  United  States  has  exceeded 
every  other  conntry.  In  1860  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  over  60,000  m.  in  operation; 
and  since  that  time  the  number  has  been  largely 
increased  by  the  completion  of  the  line  frcin  St. 
Louis  to  San  Francisco,  which  was  opened  Oct 
25, 1861,  and  thence  to  Oregon.  In  KewTork 
city  a  great  number  of  lines  are  concentrated, 
and  the  following  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  business  carried  on  by  the  asso- 
ciated companies  in  their  bnilding  situated  at 
the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Liberty  street.  The 
basement  contains  the  "  delivery"  department 
and  the  supply  department  or  storeroom,  where 
all  materials  and  mstruments  used  on  the  lines 
are  kept  on  hand  to  be  used  as  required.  On 
the  first  floor  is  the  department  for  the  recep- 
tion of  messages,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  the 
operating  room  of  the  American  company,  a 
spacious  apartment  containing  26  instruments, 
each  arranged  on  its  own  table.  The  wires 
enter  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  pass  to  a 
"  switch,"  which  is  so  arranged  that  any  in- 
strument in  the  room  may  at  pleasure  be  in- 
stantly placed  in  connection  with  any  Une  en- 
tering the  o£Bce.  From  the  switdi  wires  are 
conducted  separately  to  each  instrument.  On 
the  second  floor  are  rooms  occupied  by  the 
president,  secretary,  and  other  principal  ofBcen 
of  the  company.  The  third  floor  contiuns  the 
operating  room  of  the  New  York  and  Buffalo 
and  Erie  lines.  The  rooms  of  the  associated 
press  are  on  the  fourth,  and  the  battery  room 
on  the  fifth  floor.  In  the  latter  room  are  some 
875  cells  of  Grove's  battery,  from  which  all  the 
lines  are  snpplied  with  their  dectric  current 
— It  is  estimated  that  in  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  there  are  40,000  m.  of  telegraph ;  in 
Germany,  85,000 ;  in  France,  26,000 ;  inBnsaa, 
12,000;  in  Italy,  6,600;  in  Switzerland,  2,000: 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  2,000 ;  in  Turkey  and 
Greece,  600.  In  Australia  it  is  believed  there 
are  about  1,000  m.  completed,  and  in  India  over 
6,000  m.  controlled  by  the  East  India  company. 
The  Russians  are  engaged  in  extending  a  very 
important  line  from  Moscow  to  the  Pacific^ 
which  will  thus  connect  eastern  Asia  with  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  eventually  by  Beh- 
ring's  straits  with  the  American  continent 
This  line  was  completed  to  Perm  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Siberia,  and  thence  over  the  Ural  moun- 
tains to  Omsk  on  the  Irtish,  in  1861 ;  thence  it 
is  to  be  continued  to  Tomsk,  and  S.  £.  to  Ir- 
kootsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia.  It  wiU 
then  cross  the  Altai  mountains  to  Eiakhta  on 
the  Ohiuese  frontier,  and  then  to  Cheta  on  the 
Amoor.    It  will  then  cross  to  Nertchinsk,  to 
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irhich  point  it  is  to  be  completed  in  1868. 
From  Oromn  or  some  other  point  on  the  Amoor 
one  branch  will  extend  down  the  rirer,  and 
another  toward  the  S.  to  a  Rossian  port  on  the 
Japan  sea.  The  route  from  the  month  of  the 
Amoor  toward  the  American  continent  may  be 
by  a  short  submarine  cable  to  the  island  of 
Saghalien  and  the  whole  length  of  the  island 
to  its  southern  extremity,  and  by  a  submarine 
cable  to  the  ialmid  of  Teaso,  and  thence  by  a 
■accesdon  of  cables  and  short  land  lines  through 
the  Koorile  islands  to  the  S.  point  of  Kamtchat- 
ka ;  thence  along  the  £.  coast  by  Fetropavlovsk 
to  a  point  opposite  Behring's  island.  By  an- 
other series  of  cables  and  land  lines  the  tele- 
graph will  then  be  extended  by  the  Alentian 
idanda  to  America.  These  islands  are  inhab- 
ited, and  the  line  through  them  is  doubtless 
much  more  practicable  than  by  Behring's 
straits.  The  longest  cable  required  will  not, 
H  is  supposed,  exceed  200  m.  From  Russian 
America  to  Oregon  the  intervening  space  is 
about  1,700  m.,  and  on  the  Asiatic  side  from 
the  straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  the  dis- 
tance is  about  2,300  m.  It  is  believed  that 
the  coat  of  making  this  connection,  unless  more 
seriona  difficulties  are  encountered  with  the 
savage  tribes  than  is  apprehended,  wUl  not  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  the  Atlantic  cable  which  was 
laid  in  1858. — ^The  applications  of  the  telegnqph 
have  been  extended  to  purposes  never  antici- 
pated by  those  who  have  been  most  instrument- 
al in  establishing  it.  In  1862  Dr.  William  F. 
Chmining  and  Moses  G-.  Farmer  of  Boston  de- 
vised a  system  of  telegraphic  fire  alarms,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Five  so 
called  signal  circuits  were  extended  from  the 
city  ball  to  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  in 
connection  with  these  were  stationed  60  signal 
boxes  attached  to  buildings  at  convenient  points. 
The  door  of  each  box  being  opened,  a  crank  is 
seen  with  directions  for  the  number  of  times  it 
is  to  be  turned  to  convey  to  the  central  office 
the  number  of  the  station  and  district.  From 
the  central  station  6  wures  called  alarm  oircnits 
connect  with  the  different  fire  bells  throughout 
the  city,  the  hammers  of  which,  run  by  weights, 
are  set  in  action  by  the  telegraph  itself  and 
strike  the  number  of  the  district  and  station  of 
the  alarm.  The  electric  current  is  excited  by  a 
magneto-electric  machine  which  is  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  pressure  of  the  water  with  which 
the  city  is  supplied,  and  the  same  power  is  em- 
ployed to  wind  up  the  weights  that  move  the 
odl  hammers.  The  bells  have  been  rung  as 
■a  experiment  from  Portland  through  the  tele- 
graph vires  extending  to  that  place,  and  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  just  as  the  AUantio 
caUe  ceased  to  work  to  have  them  set  in  oper- 
ation from  the  telegraphic  station  in  London. 
The  fire  alarm  also  affords  an  incidental  pro- 
tection to  tiie  city  from  lightning.  Lar^e  me- 
talHe  Bor&oes  beJng  placed  near  the  wires  at 
aO  the  stations  and  connected  with  the  ground, 
a  stroke  of  lightning  upon  the  wires  idll  leap 
aerosB  to  these  conductors,  and  pass  harmleady 


to  the  ground,  while  the  artificial  current  pos- 
sesses too  little  intensity  ever  to  overcome  the 
intervening  space,  and  continues  in  the  circuit. 
Similar  arrangements  are  provided  upon  many 
telegraph  lines.  The  fire  alarm  tel^raph  is 
also  employed  to  designate  the  exact  noon  by  a 
single  stroke  upon  the  bell  of  the  Old  South 
church,  an  exact  chronometer  being  placed  in 
the  circuit  and  arranged  so  as  to  pass  the  cur- 
rent at  12  o'clock  precisely.  By  a  similar  ar- 
rangement in  London  a  large  ball  is  made  to 
drop  exactly  at  12  o'clock  from  a  pole  erected 
in  the  Strand  by  the  action  of  a  current  from 
the  royal  observatory.  The  same  thing  is  also 
done  at  Nelson's  monument,  Edinburgh.  In 
Paris  a  cannon  is  fired  upon  a  simil^  plan. 
Ohronometers  in  observatories  are  also  made  to 
run  synchronously  with  a  standard  iastrnment 
by  means  of  the  electric  cnrrent  connecting 
them  with  this. — ^The  application  of  the  tele- 
graph to  the  determination  of  longitude  has 
been  described  in  the  article  Coast  Siibvet, 
vol.  V.  p.  897. — ^Upon  some  railroads,  as  the 
Erie  road  especially,  the  telegraph  is  used  witii 
great  advantage  for  regulating  the  running  of 
trains  from  the  different  stations,  and  it  is  found 
that  a  single  track  by  its  aid  may  safely  work 
up  to  the  nsnal  capacity  of  two  tracks. — In  nu- 
merous places  telegraphs  have  been  constructed 
for  private  purposes,  as  from  the  worluhops  to 
the  offices  of  manufacturing  establishments; 
and  for  government  purposes  from  the  halls  of 
legislation  to  the  printing  offices,  thus  affoniing 
the  greatest  facilities  for  the  immediate  print- 
ing of  important  public  documents,  and  of 
speeches  while  these  are  in  course  of  delivery. 
A  system  of  telegraphs  for  the  use  of  large  cities 
has  been  recently  devised  by  Prof.  Wheatstone, 
by  which  a  company  will  lease  the  use  of  a 
small  wire  by  the  year  to  individuals.  For  dis- 
tances not  exceeding  80  m.  a  copper  wire  no 
larger  than  a  cotton  thread  is  sufficient  Num- 
bers of  these,  insulated  by  being  wound  with 
thread,  it  is  proposed  to  bring  together  into 
one  cord,  and  suspend  as  many  of  these  aa 
may  be  required  from  strong  iron  wires  passed 
in  different  directions  throngh  a  city  upon 
the  houses.  The  latter,  communicating  with 
the  ground  at  numerous  points,  will  convey 
away  all  atmospheric  discharges  that  might 
otherwise  be  tronblesome. — ^The  idea  of  a 
submarine  telegraph  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ceived by  several  of  tiie  earlier  electricians. 
Don  Frandsco  Salva  is  said  to  have  proposed 
one  as  early  as  1797  between  Barcelona  and 
Palma  in  the  island  of  M^orca.  Experiments 
were  made  in  India  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  in 
1839  with  this  object,  and  he  insulated  his  wires 
by  covering  them  with  tarred  yam,  enclosing 
them  in  split  rattan,  and  covering  this  again 
with  tarred  yam.  Prof  Wheatstone  in  1840  * 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  before  a  committee  of  the 
bouse  of  commons  that  a  submarine  communi- 
cation between  England  and  France  was  prac- 
ticable. Profl  Morse,  on  Oct.  18,  1842,  laid  a 
copper  wire,  insulated  by  means  <tf  a  hempen 
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Btraad  coated  yriih  tar,  pitoh,  and  India  rnbber, 
from  Gk>vernor's  iaiand  to  the  Battery  in  New 
.  York,  and  the  next  morning  vaa  beginning  to 
receive  communications  throngh  it,  when  the 
wire  was  caught  in  the  an<^or  of  a  Teasel  get- 
ting onder  weigh,  and  being  hauled  on  board 
was  robbed  of  a  considerable  portion  which 
the  sailors  carried  away.  It  was  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  disturbance  that  Prof.  Morse  entered 
npon  those  investigations  which  led  to  his  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  transmitting  the  current 
across  a  body  of  water  by  means  of  extending 
the  wires  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  width 
along  the  banks  on  each  side,  and  causing  the 

'  poles  to  terminate  each  pair  opposite  each  other 
in  large  metallic  plates  in.  uie  water.  Mr. 
Samuel  Oolt  laid  a  submarine  cable  in  1648 
from  Ooney  island  and  Fire  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  New  York  harbor,  up  to  the  city, 
And  operated  it  sucoeasfully.  (See  Oolt,  Sam- 
1TKL.)  The  first  submarine  telegraph  wire  laid 
in  Europe  was  across  the  Bhine  from  Dentz  to 
Cologne,  a  distance  of  only  about  half  a  mile; 
it  was  insulated  with  gutta  percha,  and  laid  by 
Lieut.  Siemens  of  the  royal  Fmasian  artillery. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  application  of 
gntta  percha  to  this  purpose,  the  substance  about 
tiiat  time  first  beginning  to  attract  attention. 
The  grand  attempts  to  connect  the  European 
wittt  the  American  continent  by  laying  a  cable 
across  the  Atlantic,  commenced  in  1867  and 
perfected  Aug.  6,  1868,  have  been  noticed  in 
the  article  Fiblo,  Otbus  W.  Before  these  were 
n&dertaken  great  encouragement  was  g^ven  to 
the  enterprise  by  the  snccessM  experiments 
made  on  Oct.  9,  1866,  in  transmitting  distinct 
•i^als  at  the  rate  of  210, 241,  and  even  270  per 
muute  through  a  nnmbcnr  of  connected  coils  of 
wires  insulated  witii  gutta  percha,  and  making 
a  total  length  of  about  2,000  m.,  increased  to  a 
virtual  circuit  «f  2,800  m.  by  the  interposition 
'  of  fine  wires  at  the  joinings  of  the  coils.  The 
wires  were  excited  throng^  the  magneto-eleotrio 
ooik  of  Mr.  Whitehonse,  and  the  signals  were 
received  upon  the  ordinary  recording  apparatus 
of  Pro£  Morse.  But  a  great  dififerenoe  was 
afterward  experienced  in  the  working  of  the 
wires  when  submerged.  Before  the  laying  of 
the  cable  it  was  ascertained  that  insulated  wires 
acquire  a  new  character  when  submerged,  and 
instead  of  transmitting  the  current  as  simple 
conductors,  they  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Ley- 
den  jar,  the  gutta  percha  corresponding  to  the 
glass,  the  inner  wire  to  the  interior  coating,  and 
the  iron  coating  or  the  fluid  snrrounding  the 
cable  to  the  exterior  oomdncting  anrfMse,  and 
that  consequentiy  the  cable  must  be  charged 
throughout  the  entire  length  before  any  ef- 
fect is  produced.  Among  other  interesting  phe- 
nomena, it  was  observed  that  the  voltuc  current 

*  is  not  transmitted  so  rapidly  through  such  a 
conductor  as  the  magneto-electric  current ;  that 
several  distinct  impulses  may  pass  in  sncces- 
non  at  the  same  time,  one  after  the  other,- 
through  the  wire  within  certain  limits  without 
interference;  and  that  altenoating  positive  and 


.liegatiT<e  oonents  are  transmitted  many  tiaoea 
more  rapidly  than  successive  impulses  of  the 
same  character.  After  being  laid,  the  wires 
were  first  worked  by  Ae  B«i£nkorff  indnotioB 
coils  and  a  Smee's  battery,  and  afterward  with 
a  Daniell  battery;  bnt  the  current  was  for  the 
most  part  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  work  the 
most  delicate  relay,  susceptible  to  an  impnlBe 
that  can  hardly  be  perceived  on  tiie  tongue. 
The  offset  was  indicated  at  the  Newfoundland 
station  by  the  deflection  of  a  delicate  galvanom- 
eter, and  at  Valentia  in  Ireland  by  that  of  the 
reflecting  galvanometer  of  Pro£.  William  Thom- 
son, the  efiect  of  which  is  to  multiply  the  move- 
ment in  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  at- 
tached to  a  very  deEcate  magnetic  needle.  This 
ray  being  thrown  upon  a  surface  at  some  dis- 
tance, a  movement  of  the  needle,  that  is  other- 
wise imperceptible,  may  be  even  measured  upon 
a  graduated  scale.  The  transmitted  current 
was,  mn<&  of  the  time  that  the  cable  continued 
in  action,  so  weak  that  every  expedient  of  tiiia 
kind  was  necessary  to  render  the  signals  per- 
ceptible. From  the  first  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  defect  in  the  pnrt  of  tiie  cable  Iidd  to- 
ward the  Irish  shore, -and  this  caused  a  tem- 
porary interruption  of  the  eommunications  that 
passed  between  the  ships,  and  excited  much 
fear  for  the  result  of  the  enterprise  until  these 
were  soon  renewed ;  and  it  is  generally  believ- 
ed that  the  very  imperfect  signals  and  variable 
conditions  of  tiie  cable  during  the  time  that 
Mgnals  passed  through  it  from  Aug.  IS  to  Sep&. 
1  wwe  attributable  to  this  original  defect,  at 
least  as  the  main  cause.  During  this  time  189 
messages  were  sent  from  Valentia  to  New- 
foundland, and  271  frvm  Aug.  10  in  tiie  other 
direction.  The  number  of  words  in  the  former 
direction  were  1,474,  and  in  the  latter  2,886. 
The  message  from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  connsting  of  S9 
words,  occupied  in  its  receipt  at  Newfoundland 
67  minutes.  The  rate  of  reception  of  messages 
at  the  two  stations  was  however  very  variable, 
the  signalB  bang  often  unintelligible  and  re- 
quiring several  reoetitionfe.  The  retardation 
oonaequent  upon -the  phenomena  of  inductimi, 
incident  to  the  wire  assuming  the  character  at 
a  Leyden  jar,  was  considered  by  W.  T.  Hmley, 
telegraph  engineer,  of  London,  so  great  that  in 
the  most  perfect  cable  across  the  Atlantic  no 
more  than  4  words  per  minnte  under  the  most 
fiivorable  circumstances  could  be  transmitted 
on  the  plan  of  the  dots  and  lines ;  bnt  if  a  let- 
ter could  be  indicated  by  one  or  two  signals, 
the  rate  of  oom«e  would  be  proportionally  in- 
creased. The  feebleness  of  the  current  through 
the  cable  in  consequence  of  any  defect  rendered 
its  working  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  nat- 
ural currents  of  electricity  in  the  earth,  which 
by  induction  excite  in  an  insulated  wire  cur- 
rents moving  in  a  contrary  direction  to  tiieir 
own,  and  overcome  any  artificial  electricity  of 
little  force  in  the  conductor.  The  changes  in 
tiie  natural  currents  frtnn  positive  to  negative 
apd  back  again  may  be  often  mistaken  for  those 
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tnouBittod  from  the  oppoatte  Btatlbii.  With 
perfect  insolation  tJie  nataral  onrrenta  would 
m  general  be  OTeroome  by  the  greater  power 
of  Uie  battery.  On  the  fiolnre  of  the  oable  to 
oommnnioate  intelligible  signalg,  every  ^ort 
was  made  to  ascertain  tiie  ezaot  cause  with  a 
view  of  remedying  the  defect  if  possible.  The 
most  able  dectridans  were  sent  to  Yalentia, 
and  the  most  powerftil  batteries,  as  wdl  as  the 
great  magneto-electric  machine  of  Mr.  Heoley, 
were  applied  to  test  the  condition  of  the  cables 
On  Oet.30,  in  the  course  of  these  trials,  a  com- 
monieation  was  received  at  Yalentia  and  im- 
pwfo^ly  read  as  follows:  " Two  hundred  and 
forty  t-  k  DanieUs  now  in  ciromt." 

iniese  were  the  last  inteUigible  signals  trans- 
mitted throngh  the  wires,  and  it  afterward  ^i- 
peared  that  the  fall  message  was:  "Two  hua- 
dred  and  forty  trays  and  sevenly-two  liquid 
DanieUs  now  in  cironit."  The  power  thus  em- 
ployed was  more  than  1,000  times  what  woold 
be  required  in  an  ordinarily  well  insulated  con- 
ductor to  give  perfect  signals  to  the  mirror  gal- 
vanometer ;  and  the  hopelessness  of  farther 
-attempts  to  transmit  throngh  the  cable  was 
apparent  unless  the  &ulty  points  could  be  re- 
paired. The  report  of  Ifr.  Henley  of  Sept.  80, 
18S8,  to  the  directors  of  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph company,  is  full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation as  to  the  methods  employed  and  the 
principles  involved  in  these  experiments.  To 
the  end  of  the  oable  a  voltaic  battery  was  con- 
nected by  one  of  its  poles,  a  galvanometer  was 
placed  in  the  drcidt,  and  the  other  pole  was 
'connected  with  the  earth.  The  current  being 
then  transmitted,  the  resistance  it  meets  is  in- 
dicated by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer. 
The  comparative  redstanoe  of  the  cable  and 
that  of  a  given  fine  copper  wire  being  known, 
whidi  for  one  of  No.  40  gauge  may  be  as  176 
to  1,  and  the  degrees  of  deflection  caused  by 
the  cable  being  accurately  read,  with  bat- 
teries of  differ«it  degrees  of  strength,  the  pro- 
easses  are  repeated  with  colls  of  £ie  wire,  the 
kngUi  of  which  is  added  to  or  diminished  until 
the  readings  of  the  galvanometer  exactly  coin- 
cide in  every  case  with  those  noted  when  it 
was  oonnected  with  the  cable,  ^e  length  ot 
the  fine  wire  will  then  give  that  of  the  cable 
to  the  extreme  end  of  tiie  dreidt,  or  to  the 
point  whoe  the  battery  current  leaves  it  to 
return  throngh  the  earth.  By  this  method 
chiefly  the  electricians  came  to  the  oonolnsion 
tikat  the  fault  in  the  cable  was  about  270  m., 
or  not  more  than  800  m.,  from  .Yalentia ;  and 
they  also  inferred  that  the  wire  was  not  sepa- 
rated, inasmuch  as  obsoore  dgnals  were  re- 
eeived  through  it  from  the  other  station.  This, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  current  through 
the  wire  and  back  by  the  earth,  also  proved 
that  tiie  copper  wire  could  not  at  the  faulty 
plaoe  liave  come  in  contact  with  the  iron  cov- 
ering of  the  oable.  The  impossibility  of  rais- 
ing the  oable  from  deep  water  without  break- 
ing it  rendered  any  attempt  to  remedy  the  de- 
fect ht^MlesK.    Portions  of  the  oaUe  in  Triiuty 


bay  on  the  Atlantio  side  were  recoverod  in 
1860,  and  in  the  short  time  that  it  had  been 
submerged  the  iron  covering  was  found  to  be 
much  eaten  by  rust,  so  as  sometimes  to  fall  off 
as  the  oable  was  hauled  in.  In  those  parts 
that  were  wrapped  with  tarred  yam  the  iron 
wires  were  preserved  bright  and  free  from 
rast.  The  gntta  percha  and  copper  wires 
seemed  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  when  the 
cable  was  lud.  The  cost  of  the  Atlantic  cable 
was  as  follows :  for  2,600  m.  at  $486  per  mile, 
$1,212,600 ;  for  10  m.  at  $1,260  per  mile,  $12,- 
600 ;  and  for  25  m.  shore  ends  at  the  same 
price,  $81,260 ;  making  altogether  $1,266,260. 
The  expenditures  of  the  company  up  to  Deo. 
1,  1868,  had  amounted  to  $1,884,600.— After 
the  failure  of  this  great  enterprise  the  attention 
of  some  telegraphers  was  directed  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  extending  a  oable  across  the  At- 
lantic from  Labrador  to  Scotland,  by  way  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  FarSe  islands.  The 
route  is  about  1,800  m.  long,  and  would  present 
no  continuous  length  of  submarine  cable  for  a 
greater  distance  tiian  that  between  Labrador 
and  Greenland,  which  is  about  600  m.  Mr.  T. 
P.  Shaffner,  of  the  United  States,  had  obtained 
in  1864  from  the  king  of  Denmark  a  concession 
of  exdnsive  rights  in  Ghreenland,  Iceland,  and 
the  Farde  islands  for  this  purpose.  Failing  to 
interest  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Shaffiaer  chartered  a  vessel  and  sailed 
from  Boston,  Aug.  29, 1869,  to  make  the  pre- 
liminary surveys  at  his  own  expense.  After  his 
arrival  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  project  was 
brought  before  the  British  government,  and  in 
June,  1860,  a  steamer  of  the  royal  navy  was 
despatched  to  take  the  deep  sea  soundings,  and 
a  private  steam  yacht  was  also  sent  to  examine 
the  landing  places  for  tiie  cables  and  the  pro- 
posed overhmd  routes.  Mr.  Shaffiaer  with  this 
expedition  again  visited  the  islands  and  the  in-  ^ 
terior  of  Greenland,  and  it  is  said  that  a  report ' 
&vorable  to  the  route  was  carried  back  to  Eng- 
land. No  further  steps  however  have  yet  bew 
taken  for  establishing  this  line,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  its  being  constrncted  are  not  encour- 
aging. The  failure  of  a  number  of  submarine 
lines,  some  of  which  are  named  below,  causes 
peat  distrust  as  to  the  practicability  of  keep- 
mg  up  a  telegraphic  communication  across  the 
Atlantic  with  the  knowledge  and  resources  at 
present  available ;  and  the  whole  subject  was 
generally  regarded  as  abandoned,  when,  in  Feb. 
1862,  Mr.  Gyrus  W.  Field  again  visited  London 
with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  original  en- 
terprise. He  there  reoeivod  from  Messrs.  Glass, 
Elliot,  and  oo.,  manufacturers  of  most  of  the 
submarine  cables  that  have  been  made,  tecrot- 
able  propositions  for  famishing  and  laying  a 
good  and  durable  cable,  in  the  praotioabuity  of 
which  they  showed  their  confidence  by  offering 
to  share  the  risk.  The  oable  which  they  laid 
for  the  French  government  between  IVance 
and  Algeria,  620  m.  in  length,  they  state,  is  in 
perfiBot  and  suceeesftil  working  order,  under 
water  as  deep  aa  any  between  Newfoundland 
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and  Ireland ;  and  thejr  refer  to  the  folIo\dng 
list  of  cables  manufactured  and  laid  down  hj 
them,  all  of  which,  except  three  abort  lines, 
broken  hj  ships'  anchors,  are  in  snccessfbl 
operation : 
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The  line  from  Malta  to  Alexandria  is  laid  in  sec- 
tions by  direction  of  theBritiah  government;  the 
manafacturers  would  have  preferred  to  make 
it  a  single  continuous  line.  The  gntta  percha 
company  of  London  also  express  fml  confidence 
in  the  successful  working,  and  their  readiness 
to  guarantee  this,  of  one  of  their  manufacture. 
England  is  connected  with  the  continent  by  7 
Bubmarine  cables.  The  line  from  Dover  to 
Ostend,  laid  in  1852,  is  76  m.  long,  and  contains 
6  wires.  The  lines  laid  in  the  Black  sea  in 
1866,  for  communication  between  the  Crimea 
and  Constantinople,  were  in  two  sections,  one 
from  Oonstantinople  to  Yama,  200  m.  long, 
and  one  from  Yama  to  Balaklava,  160  m. 
These  contained  but  one  wire  each.  Their  cost 
when  laid  was  £22,000,  and  they  worked  with 
complete  success.  In  1857  a  line  was  laid,  at  a 
total  cost  of  £126,000,  from  Malta  to  Corfu  in 
the  Mediterranean,  On  which  400  m.  of  cable 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  Atlantic  route 
was  paid  out.  This  is  reported  to  have  failed. 
The  Dutch  laid  down  a  cable  in  1861  between 
Batavia  and  Singapore,  a  distance  of  660  m. ; 
and  after  conveying  a  few  messages  it  was 
several  times  broken  by  anchors  or  coral  reefs, 
and  was  finally  abandoned.  The  English  gov- 
ernment a  few  years  since  attempted  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  line  through  the  Bed  sea  to 
connect  the  telegraphs  in  India  with  those 
of  the  Mediterranean.  This  proved  entirely 
unsuccessful,  never  conveying  even  a  single 
message  throughout,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned, although  the  government  had  given 
a  guarantee  of  44  per  cent,  on  £1,000,000  for 
huf  a  century.  A  project  to  connect  Falmouth 
in  England  with  Gibraltar  was  sbandoned  after 


the  cable  had  been  made  for  this  purpose  at  a 
cost  of  £400,000.  All  these  Mures  are  ex- 
plained chiefly  through  the  neglect  of  the  par- 
ties  employed  in  laymg  the  cables,  and  in  no 
case  through  insuperable  natural  obstacles. 
The  Atlantic  cable  was  no  doubt  originally  de- 
fective, and  was  injured  beside,  first  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  after- 
ward in  the  handling,  and  finally  in  the  laying. 
Its  weight  was  about  19  cwt.  per  mile.  Some 
of  the  earlier  cables  were  much  heavier— even 
1  tons  per  mile.  For  cables  to  lie  in  deep  wa- 
ter, where  no  disturbance  from  anchors,  cur- 
rents, or  drifting  materials  is  likely  to  reach 
them,  great  weight  beyond  that  required  to 
sink  them  is  considered  of  no  especial  advan- 
tage, and  the  heavy  iron  coating  is  found  to  be 
altogether  useless;  but  near  the  shore  cables 
of  greater  strength  and  weight  are  required  to 
wimstand  the  disturbing  causes  to  which  they 
are  exposed. — The  principles  of  the  electric 
telegraph  are  treated  in  many  of  the  works  on 
electricity,  and  the  ablest  papers  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  the  most  eminent  electricians  are  found 
m  the  volumes  of  the  tranaactions  of  the  scien- 
tific societies  of  Europe.  Of  the  works  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  subject  may  be  named 
"  The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  with  Reports 
to  Congress,"  by  A.  Yail  (Philadelphia,  1846) ; 
"  The  Electric  Telegraph,  its  History  and  Prog- 
ress," by  Edward  Highton,  C.  E.,  a  number 
of  Weale's  series  (London,  1852) ;  "  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  by  A.  Jones 
(New  York,  1862);  "The  Electro-Magnetic  Tel- 
egraph,"  by  L.  Tumbull  (Philadelphia,  1868); 
"  The  Telegraph  Manual,"  by  TaL  P.  Shafflier 
(New  York,  1869) ;  and  "  History,  Theory,  and 
Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  by  George 
B.  Prescott  (Boston,  1869). 

TELEEY,  or  Telxei,  JAazub,  count,  a  Hun- 
garian patriot,  bom  in  Pesth,  Feb.  11,  1811, 
died  there  in  the  night  of  May  7-8, 1861.  Be- 
longing to  a  family  distingniahed  by  its  posseo- 
sions  and  connections  in  Hungary  and  T^ran- 
sylvania,  as  well  as  by  political  and  literary 
merits,  he  early  prepared  himself  for  a  politiou 
career,  studying  at  Pesth  and  Patak,  gained  a 
reputation  for  rare  attainments,  contmnted  to 
political  and  miscellaneous  periodicals,  and  in 
1887  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Hungarian  academy,' of  which  his  half  brother 
Count  Joseph  Teleky  (bom  1790,  died  1866), 
the  author  of  the  great  history  of  "  The  Age  of 
the  Honyadys,"  was  the  president.  In  18&  he 
published  his  Kegyenez  ("  Favorite"),  a  drama, 
which  has  since  successfully  maintained  iteetf 
on  the  stage.  Having  been  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  diet  of  Transylvania,  he  in  184S 
took  his  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  that  of 
Presburg,  where  he  soon  became  prominent 
for  his  eloquence,  boldness,  decided  opposition 
to  the  rule  of  Mettemich,  and  a  consistent  ad- 
vocacy of  liberal  reforms.  He  subsequently 
became  president  of  the  "  Opposition  Club"  at 
Pesth ;  and  on  the  advent  of  nis  party  to  power 
in  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  reorganixed  nonaa 
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of  repnaentatives,  in  whioh  he  sided  with  the 
ndioals.    In  Sept.  1848,  he  was  sent  as  envoy 
«Mf  the  Hongarian  government  to  Paris,  where 
he  pablished  Zebon  droit  de  la  Hongrie  (1849), 
and  Malonsly  hot  vainly  atrove  to  gain  the  reo- 
ognition  by  the  French  government  of  the  In- 
dependence of  Hungary,  on  ita  prodamation  at 
Debreoiin.    After  the  close  of  the  Hungarian 
war,  residing  alternately  in  Paris,  Brnasels, 
and  Geneva,  he  continaed  active  in  rousing 
the  sympathies  of  the  western  nations  for  the 
eanae  of  his  country  by  contributions  to  the 
prees,  and  in  securing  by  personal  representa- 
tioos  the  moral  support  of  men  of  high  stand- 
ing.    He  gained  easy  access  to  the  French 
eourt,  daring  the  war  of  1869  was  a  member 
of  the  Hongarian  national  committee  in  Italy, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  following  year 
secretly  repaired  to  Dresden.     Here  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Saxon  police,  and  surrendered 
to  the  Anstrian  government,  who  10  years  be- 
fore had  sentenceid  him  to  death.    The  changed 
aondition  of  affairs  in  that  empire,  however, 
made  the  execution  of  the  sentence  a  political 
impossibility,  and  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
in  a  personal  interview  with  the  prisoner  (Dea 
U,  1860),  restored  him  to  liberty  on  the  promise 
of  severing  his  connection  with  the  Hungarian 
nftigeea  and  of  abstaining  for  a  time  from  po- 
litioal  agitation.    The  returned  exile  was  re- 
eeived  by  his  countrymen  with  the  liveliest 
demonstrations,  and  was  soon  elected  by  his 
former  oonstitnents  to  the  newly  convoked 
house  of  representatives.    The  diet  was  opened 
April  6, 1861,  and  the  leader  of  the  more  mod- 
erate supporters  of  the  laws  of  1848,  Francis 
De^  prepared  an  address  to  the  monarch,  on 
which  the  debates  were  to  open  on  May  8. 
Teleky,  the  leader  of  the  radicals,  who  opposed 
■ay  measure  looking  like  a  recognition  of 
Inncis  Joseph  as  kkig  of  Hungary,  and  any 
•dvanoes  on  the  part  of  the  bonse  toward  a 
oompronuse,  prepared  an  elaborate  and  states- 
manlike dlsoonrse  on  the  ritnation,  in  opposition 
to  the  address.    This  cUsconrse  was  found  on 
Us  desk,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  and  near 
it  on  the  floor  the  dead  body  of  tne  writer, 
pioreed  by  a  ^dstol  ball.    Doubts  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  almost  revolutionary  policy, 
■cniidea  concerning  his  word  of  honor  pledged 
to  the  emperor,  and  l>odily  suffering  are  be- 
lieved to  nave  induced  him  to  commit  suicide. 
When  the  president  of  the  honse  announced 
the  catastrophe,  several  of  ita  members  burst 
iato  teaiB  and  the  session  was  snspended.    The 
debate  od  the  address  was  oommenoed  later, 
and  after  a  protracted  otmtest  Deck's  propo- 
iition  was  carried. 

TELEICAOHUS,  a  Greek  prince  of  the  heroic 
tire,jthe  aon  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  When 
ulyisea  went  to  l^y,  Telemadins  was  an  in- 
tet,  and  in  his  father's  absence  he  grew  nearly 
to  manhood.  About  tiie  time  that  the  gods 
had  deereed  the  father's  return  home  the  son 
made  an  nnsoooessfhl  endeavor  to  eject  the 
tnmUeaome  suitors  for  his  mother's  hand,  and 


then  set  out  to  seek  information  of  his  long 
absent  parent.  Accompanied  by  Minerva,  who 
had  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor,  a  faith- 
Ail  fiiend  of  his  father,  he  visited  Pylos  and  Spar- 
ta, and  was  hospitably  received  by  Kestor  and 
Menelans.  From  Sparta  Telemachus  returned 
home,  and  on  his  arrival  found  his  father  with 
the  swineherd  Eumeeus,  disguised  as  a  beggar. 
Their  mutual  recognition  followed  immediate- 
ly, the  suitors  were  slain  or  driven  out,  and  Te- 
lemadius  accompanied  his  fitther  to  the  aged 
Laertes.  He  is  called  by  different  authors  the 
father  of  Latinus,  and  the  founder  of  the  town 
of  Olusium  in  Etmria. 

TKT.KOSAURUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  crocodil- 
ians  of  the  secondary  epoch  established  by 
Geoffroy,  differing  from  the  living  crocodiles  in 
having  biconcave  vertebne.  The  general  form 
of  the  cranium  was  that  of  the  gavials;  the 
nostrils  opened  anteriorly  at  the  end  of  the 
muzzle  and  posteriorly  on  a  level  with  the  jn- 
gal  arch ;  the  lower  jaw  was  spoon-shaped  at 
uie  end,  with  teeth  on  the  sides  like  canines, 
the  other  teeth  bang  small,  equal,  conical,  and 
adapted  for  seizing  a  jSsh  prey ;  the  body  was 
protected  by  larger  and  more  solid  plates,  the 
anterior  limbs  were  smaller,  and  the  posterior 
more  fin-like  than  in  the  present  orocodilians. 
The  strata  which  enclose  their  remains  indicate 
a  marine  habitat,  and  their  habits  were  prob- 
ably those  of  the  gavials.  The  genus  has  been 
divided  by  modern  palaontologists  into  sevfural 
subgenera,  as  given  by  Piotet.  In  the  lias  is 
fonnd  mytlriotauru*  (Eaup),  having  a  very 
long  mo^e,  flattened  head,  and  eyes  directed 
upward.  The  T.  (if.)  OhiipmaKni  (EOnig), 
from  the  npper  lias  of  Yorkshire,  England,  is 
described  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions" 
of  1768 ;  the  vertobrta  were  44, 16  being  dorsal 
and  the  teeth  about  70  in  eadi  jaw ;  some  of 
the  dermal  plates  were  8^  inches  in  their  trans- 
verse diameter;  it  attained  a  length  of  about 
18  feet.  Maerotpondylu*  (H.  de  Meyer)  had 
longer  vertebra  and  the  S-shaped  femur  not 
longer  than  the  leg;  fMlagoiavnu  (Bronn)  had 
the  eyes  more  widely  separated,  a  Sorter  sym- 
physis of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  anterior  limbs 
relatively  small.  The  name  has  been  generally 
restricted  to  the  spemes  found  in  the  oolite, 
especially  the  T.  Cadomenti*  (£t.  GeofBr.),  or 
crocodile  of  Oaen,  fh>m  the  limestone  of  Kor- 
mandy.  This  is  characterized  by  large  orbito 
near  together,  a  flattened  muzzle  6  times  as 
long  as  wide,  very  long  transverse  processes  of 
the  dorsal  vertebra,  and  thick  rectangular 
scales  forming  10  regular  series,  each  contain- 
ing 16  or  16;  it  must  have  attained  a  length 
of  20  feet.  Other  genera  are  glm^yorhimehv*, 
aolodoh,  and  ffjtathotaurtit  of  H.  de  Meyer. 
The  T.  lonffiroiM*  (Et.  Geoffr.)  was  found  in 
the  kimmeridge  strata  of  Havre  and  Honflenr, 
and  described  by  Cuner  in  his  0*$em»iu/omki. 

TELESCOPE  (Gr.  n;X«,  far,  and  (tkoitco,  to 
view),  an  t^tical  instrument  designed  to  aid 
the  eye  in  viewing  distant  objects,  causing 
them  to  appear  magnified  by  enlarging  the 
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angle  rmder  vUoh  ihoj  are  seen,  and  at  the 
eain«  tim«  increasing  their  brightneas  by  ool- 
leoting  into  tiie  eye  a  greater  number  of  raya 
than  would  natnrtdly  enter  it.  To  tliis  inatm- 
ment  we  are  indebted  for  almost  every  item  of 
our  knowledge  respecting  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  to  the  navi- 
gator, the  explorer,  and  the  engineer,  it  is  a  pow- 
erful and  onen  indispensable  auxiliary,  either 
as  an  instmment  of  research  or  when  adapted 
to  instmments  of  observation. — ^The  general 
constmotion  of  the  telescope  is  based  upon  the 
well  known  property  possessed  by  a  convex  lens 
or  concave  mirror,  of  conver^ng  to  a  focus  the 
rays  of  light  fklling  upon  it  from  any  object,  and 
of  forming  at  that  fboos  an  image  of  the  object 
itself.  This  image  may  be  rendered  visible,  as 
in  the  camera  obsonra,  by  interposing  at  the 
fbcns  a  white  screen,  a  plate  of  ground  glassy 
or.  still  more  strikingly,  a  cloud  of  light  smoke 
within  which  the  image  will  appear  suspended. 
But  if  the  rays  be  allowed  to  proceed  without 
intermption,  and  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  axis 
of  the  lens  or  mirror  and  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  focus,  the  image  will  be  seen  more  dis- 
tinctly than  before ;  and  if  the  focus  be  nearer 
to  the  eye  than  to  the  lens,  the  apparent  di- 
mensions of  the  image  will  be  greater  than  the 
Mjparent  dhnensions  of  the  object  iteetf,  This  is 
the  simplest,  tiiough  not  the  <iommon  fonn  of 
the  telescope.  TTsually  a  second  lens,  of  shorter 
focus  than  Uie  first,  is  introduced  near  the  im- 
age, the  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  BtUl  Auv 
ther  the  apparent  magnitnde  of  the  object; 
and  thus  is  constituted  the  ordinary  telescope, 
which,  in  its  elementary  constmotion,  consists 
of  an  "object  glass"  or  "object  mirror,"  of  as 
large  dimensions  as  practicable,  and  an  "  eye 
lens,"  which  enables  the  eye  to  receive  the  im- 
age nnder  the  greatest  practicable  angle.  The 
object  glass  is  always  necessarily  convex,  and 
the  mirror  ooncave,  bat  the  eye  glass  may  be 
eitlier;  if  convex,  it  is  placed  at  the  proper 
distance  beyond  the  foens,  and,  the  rays  hav- 
ing crossed,  the  image  then  i^pears  inverted; 
if  ooncave,  as  in  the  common  opera  glass,  it  is 
placed  within  the  focns,  and  objects  appear  in 
their  natural  position.  The  magnifying  power 
of  the  instrnment  is  measured  by  dividing  the 
focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  by  that  of  the 
eye  piece;  the  illnminating  power  depends 
mainly  on  the  dse  of  the  object  glass.— English 
writers  are  fond  of  alledng  that  the  telescope 
was  certainly  known  to  Soger  Bacon  and  used 
by  Digges  b^ore  the  17th  centniy,  bnt  the  first 
really  definite  accounts  of  the  invention  date 
fh>mthelatter part ofthe  year  1608.  Magnify- 
ing lenses  had  long  been  known,  and  even  the 
compound  microscope  had  been  invented  by  the 
Jansens  nearly  20  years  bef(ve  this  date— a  dis- 
covery which  has  somewhat  embarrassed  the 
stady  of  the  question  before  us  from  confusion 
of  &o  by  no  means  explicit  terms  with  which 
both  installments  are  described.  But  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  the  honor  of  having 
made  the  first  telescope  belongs  to  one  of  two 


individnals,  Hans  lippenhrim,  a  qpectadt 
maker  in  Middelbnrg,  and  Jacob  Adrians^ 
called  also  Ifetins,  a  native  of  Alkmaar.  The 
former  of  these,  on  Oct.  32, 1608,  presented  to 
hia  government  three  instmments  with  whioli 
"  one  could  see  things  at  a  distance,"  applying 
at  the  same  time  for  a  "  protection"  or  other 
equivalent  for  a  patent.  lletins  made  a  similar 
present  and  a  sunilar  application  latw  in  the 
same  month,  but  said  that  he  had  msnnfactarel 
such  instraments  two  years  before.  It  has 
been  fluently  stated  tiliat  Zacharias  Jsnsen 
also  invented  tiie  telescope  more  than  a  year 
later;  but  the  evidence  adduced  only  proves, 
according  to  Olbers,  that  he  made  telescopes 
which  may  have  been  imitated  from  those  of 
Dppersheim ;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  «s 
berth  were  spectacle  makers  in  the  same  city, 
and  it  is  hanlly  possible  that  the  public  tnuw- 
action  with  the  latter  could  have  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  Jansen.  The  attempt  was  made 
by  tiie  states-general,  it  is  said,  to  ret^  to 
themselves  the  knowledge  of  this  invention, 
whose  importance  in  war  was  at  once  perouved 
by  Prince  Maurice ;  bnt  it  is  also  said  and  be* 
Ueved  that  the  French  ambassador  soon  sno- 
oeeded  in  obtaining  from  them  an  order  for 
two  telescopes  for  his  own  government.  It  ii 
oertun  that  the  report  of  uie  invention  sooa 
spread  abroad,  and  the  new  and  wonderful  in- 
stnmientB  found  their  way  to  London,  Farii^ 
and  even  Venice.  Bnt  by  no  person  in  sny 
city  was  the  idea  more  eagerly  welcomed,  or 
its  great  Importance  more  quickly  recognized, 
than  by  Ghdueo,  then  visiting  at  tiie  last  named 
place.  He  was  evidently  willing,  at  a  later 
day,  to  be  thought  the  second  inventor,  gnided 
only  by  an  uncertain  ramor ;  but  it  is  repwted 
by  some  that  he  actoally  aaw  one  of  the  Dutch 
telescopes,  and  Huyghens,  referring  to  ths 
matter,  declared  that  the  man  who  could  in- 
vent the  telescope  nngnided  by  chance  would 
be  more  than  mortal.  Whether  aeeing  the  inr 
stmment  or  not,  however,  his  sagacious  intel- 
lect fully  appreciated  the  great  adentific  vtlM 
of  the  invention ;  and  retnming  to  Padna  with 
some  lenses,  he  immediately  b%an  to  unprovt 
npon  what  he  had  seen,  if  not  to  experiment 
independently,  nnder  goManoe  of  the  meie  re- 
port, and  he  soon  foimd  a  better  and  more  ee^ 
tain  result  than  had  been  chanced  upon  by  the 
original  inventor.  He  made  a  leaden  tube,  and 
fitted  at  one  extremity  a  plano-convex  lens  for 
object  glass,  and  at  the  other  a  suitable  plano- 
concave for  eye  piece.  This,  his  first  teleaoope^ 
magnified  only  tnree  times ;  he  then  made  an- 
other of  more  than  doable  this  power,  and  soon 
after,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  80,  the  "  Tn»- 
can  artist"  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
heavens,  where  his  first  diaooveries  ezfitad 
more  wonder  than  that  of  the  "  optic  glaas"  it- 
self. The  popular  enriosity  ex«^ted  by  both  w«a 
BO  great,  as  he  himself  tells  na,  that  he  wai 
compelled  night  after  night,  though  wearied,  to 
stand  by  hia  ^aas  to  show  its  wooderftil  per- 
fonnanoea  to  the  onriona.   But  we  can  toaroely 
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ibim  a  eonoeptioa  of  the  iitaportanoe  to  BoietMa 
of  the  nev  invention.  The  phases  of  Venna, 
qoestioind  hitherto,  were  revealed  to  light; 
toe  aatellitM  of  Jnpiter  and  the  oblong  shape  of 
Satam  vera  distinctly  seen ;  the  Itinar  moan- 
tains  wwe  measured ;  spots  were  found  upon 
die  son's  disk ;  the  milky  war  was  resolved  into 
stars;  and  on  every  side  paths  wero  opened  for 
antwing  upon  new  and  more  correct  views  of 
ttie  oonstitution  of  the  nniverse.  In  1609,  the 
same  year  in  which  Galileo's  teleaoopea  were 
made,  others  fimnd  their  way  into  England,  and 
were  soon  sought  after  with  an  avidity  that 
vai  stimnlated  by  the  report  of  Harriot's  dis- 
aoveries.  This  yoimgsstronomer,  with  seal  and 
enthnsiasm  no  whit  inferior  to  Galileo's,  made 
drawings  of  the  moon,  discovered  the  satellites 
of  Japitor,  and  observed  the  spots  npon  the 
son.  The  new  "  cylinders,"  as  they  were  called, 
vere  soon  in  general  nse,  and  amatonrs  were 
amallj  delighted  with  the  new  aspects  of  the 
Mavenly  Ix^Ues,  especially  of  the  moon,  where 
they  fimnd  Inminons  points  "  like  starres"  ap- 
pearing separated  tram  the  main  illmninated 
portion  of  the  new  moon,  and  where,  as  one 
szpreoaea  himself^  "the  whole  farimme  along 
lookes  like  onto  the  description  of  coasts  in  the 
Dotoh  bookes  of  voyages."  Telescopes  were 
sbo  exposed  for  sale  in  Paris  in  the  early  part 
of  the  same  year. — It  is  generally  supposed,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
these  first  telescopes  were  all,  like  Galileo's, 
made  wkh  a  concave  eye  lena,  a  oooBtruction  in 
vhidi,  as  has  been  said  already,  ot^ects  appear 
in  their  nataral  position,  but  with  a  very  lim- 
ited field  of  view.  Kepler,  in  1611,  siugested 
the  use  of  a  convex  eye  lens ;  but  the  first  ao- 
taal  nmlication  of  one  was  made  by  the  capn- 
diin  Senyrle  de  Rheita,  who  describes  it  in  his 
work  Oeulua  Enoch  et  Elim  (1646).  This  eye 
bus  gives  a  much  larger  field  of  view,  bat  ahows 
obje^  inverted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gal- 
ilean telescope  possessed  the  advantage  of 
creater  distinctness  and  bri^tness  than  was 
nmnd  in  ibe  "astronomical"  form.  It  was 
imagined  by  some  that  a  sort  of  interference  of 
n^  took  place  at  the  crossing  point,  and  at 
fint  d^t,  and  while  the  true  oanse  of  the  in- 
&&iobie8s  was  unknown,  the  opinion  appear- 
ed plausible.  Even  as  late  as  1776,  the  elder 
Henchel  tiionght  it  worth  wliile  to  dim>rove 
tUs  idea  by  an  actual  experiment,  devina  with 
lus  ehancteristio  ingenui^.  The  true  cause 
of  the  advantage  of  the  Quilean  form  is  now 
known  to  lie  in  the  partial  compensation  by 
the  negative  eye  piece  of  the  aberrations  caused 
by  the  otjeot  glass,  the  result  being  in  this  case 
the  d^eranoe,  while  in  the  astronomical  tele- 
leope  it  is  the  som,  of  the  aberrations  of  the 
two  Isnaea.  Bheita  invented  also  the  binoonkr 
or  doable  telescope,  a  construction  which  fire- 
qnently  recurs  afterward,  but  always  as  a  thing 
of  eoriosity  rather  tiuin  of  practioal  atilil^  until 
in  modem  days,  as  the  double  opera  glass  or 
lorgnette,  it  has  become  servioeable  in  recon- 
ooiaittioea,  terrestrial  and  celestial.— The  very 


firat  attempts  to  gain  magnifying  power  and 
light,  by  emstging  the  object  glMses  of  tele- 
scopes, revealed  a  most  nnezpeoted  and  for- 
midable obstacle.  It  was  found  that  all  ob- 
jects appeared  strongly  tinged  with  prismatie 
colors.  This  c^staole  remained  unexphuned 
until  the  time  of  Newton,  and  unoonquered 
more  than  half  a  century  longer;  and  the  final 
victory  over  it  will  ever  remain  as  one  of  the 
mat  achievements  of  tiie  human  intellect. 
Sut  if  at  the  time  insormountable,  it  did  not 
prove  unavoidable,  for  it  was  ascertained  that 
by  making  the  fooal  distance  of  the  object 
glass  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  diameter, 
the  colored  fringea  could  be  reduced  so  as  to 
become  praoticsUy  imperceptible.  Enormous- 
ly long  tolesoopes  were  tbwefore  oonstmoted, 
and  it  was  with  them  that  the  brilliant  discov- 
eries of  that  day  were  made.  Hnyghens  used 
telescopes  of  his  own  mannfiwtnre,  and  one  of 
his  object  glasses,  128  feet  in  focal  length,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety of  London.  English  makers  also  produced 
telescopes  of  nearly  equal  dimemdons,  and 
Auzont  in  Paris  spoke  of  Burpaasing  all  others, 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  saoceeded 
or  not.  The  elder  Oampani,  at  Borne,  made 
lenses  of  fiwm  70  to  186  feet  focus,  and  with 
these  Oassini  discovered  4  of  the  satellites  of 
Saturn,  an  addition  to  astronomical  knowledge 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  commemoration 
by  a  medal.  Beside  the  lenses  of  Oampani, 
some  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  Paris,  Oas- 
sini used  also  others  made  by  Borelli  of  40  and 
70  feet,  and  by  Hartasoeoker  of  not  lesa  than  260 
fiset  focus.  These  ol^jeot  glasses  were  used  with- 
out any  tube,  the  lens  being  placed  npon  a  mast, 
or,  as  Oassini  recommendeo,  at  the  angle  of  a 
toww,  and  controlled,  not  without  considerable 
difficulty,  by  coids  leading  to  the  observer  at  the 
eye  lens.— The  source  of  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending the  nse  of  shorter  lenses  was  generally 
supposed  to  lie  wholly  whero  it  did  really 
lie  m  part,  in  the  imperfect  colleotion  of  the 
rays  of  light,  which  were  at  that  time  believed 
to  be  homogeneous,  into  a  simple  focus.  It 
was  distinctly  understood  that  the  rays  which 
passed  through  a  lens  near  its  centre  would  not 
be  refracted  to  precisely  the  same  point  with 
those  which  pass  through  it  near  its  circum- 
fiwenoe ;  that  is,  there  would  be  what  is  tedh- 
nically  called  spherical  aberration.  This  is  a 
true  cause,  but  by  no  means  the  whole  cause  of 
the  indistinctness  \>f  images  in  the  tcdescope. 
Aooordmgly,  with  that  beUef,  it  was  thou^t 
the  evil  might  be  ramedied  by  grinding  lenses 
with  other  sarfiMses  than  spherical,  and  m»- 
ehinea  were  devised  by  Descartes,  by  Hevelius 
of  Dantzio,  by  DuSon  of  London  (who  ground 
deep  parabolio  concave  lenses,  witii  wmoh  he 
asserted  that  telescopes  might  be  used  "  wi& 
ftall  aperture^"  and  yet  show  no  colors),  by  Sir 
Ohristopher  Wren,  and  others.  The  main  reli- 
ance of  the  astronomer  however  until  near  the 
dose  of  the  century  was  in  the  aerial  telescope, 
with  which,  unwiddy  though  it  might  be,  many 
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brilliant  disooveriea  were  made. — An  improve- 
ment, of  more  importance  than  that  of  the 
figuring  of  lenses,  consigted  in  the  modifi- 
cation  of  the  eye  piece.  By  the  introdnotion 
of  more  than  one  convex  lens,  Rheita  had 
reinverted  the  image ;  bnt  this  was  all  the  gain 
that  either  he  or  Kepler,  who  also  proposed 
the  same  thing,  soems  to  have  expected.  In 
&ot,  there  resulted  an  increase  of  aberrations 
which  begat  distaste  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  not 
until  about  1669,  when  Hnjghens  invented  the 
oombination  which  still  bears  his  name,  that 
mnch  advantage  was  gained  by  multiplying 
lenses.  This  eye  piece  is  composed  of  two 
convex  lenses,  whose  focal  lengtns  are  as  8  to 
1,  and  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  interval  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  these  focal 
lengths ;  the  place  of  the  telescopic  image  be- 
ing between  the  lenses.  This  arrangement  waa 
fonnd  to  have  a  remarkable  advantage  in  point 
of  distinctness  over  the  single  eye  glass,  by  rea- 
son of  the  apportionment  of  spherical  aberra- 
tions between  the  lenses,  and  the  consequent 
less  amount  of  i^jnrions  effect  in  the  result, 
while  no  addition  whatever  was  made  to  the 
color  of  the  images  formed  by  the  object  glass. 
To  this  day  the  "  Huyghenian  eye  piece"  re- 
mains one  of  the  best  combinations  for  ordinary 
viewing  purposes.  Another  eye  piece,  less  suo- 
cessftil,  however,  was  constructed  by  Oampani 
with  8  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  show  objects 
"  witiiont  any  iris  or  rambow  colors." — In  the 
form  to  which  the  refracting  telescope  had 
now  been  brought,  it  remained  ftill  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  without  further  material  im- 
provement. Bnt  during  this  interval,  by  the 
application  of  the  telescope  to  instruments  of 
observation,  astronomy  was  continnally  gaining 
in  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  knowledge  re- 
specting the  positionB  and  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Morin,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  college  of  France,  first  in  1684 
attached  a  telescope  to  the  moving  index  of  a 
graduated  arc,  in  order,  as  he  says,  "  to  meas- 
ure the  fixed  stars  quickly  and  accurately."  He 
was  also  the  first  to  gain  sight  of  stars  in  the 
daytime.  Having,  one  morning  in  the  early 
twilight,  directed  a  1^  foot  telescope  attached 
to  the  alidade  of  a  planisphere  upon  Arctums, 
he  followed  the  ster  until  after  the  sun  had 
risen ;  and  finding  that  it  still  continued  visible, 
his  joy  was  so  demonstrative  that  his  instru- 
ment was  displaced  and  the  star  lost.  He  af- 
terward succeeded  in  following  Venus  and  other 
Slanets,  as  well  as  several  fixed  stars,  into  the 
aylight  Bnt  it  was  only  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  fixed  threads  into  the  field  of  the  tele- 
scope, that  it  became  a  really  useAil  auxiliary  to 
ins&imients  of  measurement.  At  the  present 
day  it  seems  at  first  strange  that  astronomers 
i^oold  have  preferred  the  simple  "  sights"  or 
"pinnules,"  with  which  they  had  always  been 
accustomel  to  observe,  to  the  far  more  ac- 
curate perception  famished  us  by  the  tele- 
scope ;  and  yet  they,  without  any  means  of  des- 
igniting  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  and 


with  only  the  feeble  optical  power  at  their 
command,  were  right  in  their  pi«ference.  Even 
as  late  as  1678,  Hevelius,  who  bad  spent  a  long 
life  in  the  construction  and  use  of  large  install- 
ments, as  well  as  telescopes,  argued  earnestly 
in  favor  of  the  pinnules  for  observing— not,  as 
stated  by  Whewell,  because  it  would  make  all 
the  old  observations  of  no  value,  but  ratbar 
from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  method, 
which  he  said  had  not  yet  proved  itself  gnpe- 
rior,  especially  in  the  case  of  comets.    A  con- 
troversy upon  this  question  arose  between  him 
and  Hooke,  in  consequence  of  which  Halley 
was  requested  to  visit  Dantzio  and  make  aotnal 
comparison  of  the  two  methods.    He  did  bo, 
when  it  appeared  that  Hevelius  had  acquired 
such  skill  in  the  nse  of  his  favorite  method, 
that  the  difference  of  their  observations  seldcnn 
exceeded  a  few  seconds,  and  in  no  case  amoimt- 
ed  to  so  much  as  a  minute !    As  early  as  1641, 
Gascoigne,  an  accomplished  young  English  as- 
tronomer, had  applied  fixed  threads  to  the  tele- 
scope.   In  a  letter  to  Crabtree  he  says  that 
he  has  fitted  his  sextant  "  by  the  help  of  the 
cane  (tube),  two  glasses  in  it,  and  a  thread,  so 
as  to  be  a  pleasant  instrument."    The  object 
he  had  proposed  to  himself  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lunar  theory,  antf  he  "doubted  not 
in  time  to  be  able  to  make  observations  to  aeo- 
onds."    He  had  also  at  this  time  invented  the 
wire  or  filar  micrometer,  in  the  detMla  of. 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  find  not  merely  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  but  also  a  true  apprecisr 
tion  of  the  astronomical  requirements  of  aadh 
an  apparatus;    and  there   is  no  doubt  that, 
bad  me  inventor  lived  to  make  a  more  extend- 
ed application  of  his  contrivance,  the  resaUs 
would  have  been  of  high  value.    Gascoigne 
perished  untimely  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  and  his  invention,  of  which  no  aocoimt 
had  been  published,  and  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  sufiBoiently  appreciated  at  the 
time,  remained  forgotten  until  nearly  80  yean 
after,  when  an  opportunity  for  reclamation  oe- 
curred  upon  the  reinvention  of  the  micrometer 
by  Auzout.    It  was  about  the  same  period  that 
Boemer  gave  to  the  telescope  one  of  its  rnort 
important  applications,  by  attaching  to  it  an 
axis  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and  placing  it 
so  as  to  revolve  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian; 
and  shortly  afterward  Picard  in  Paris,  and 
Mamsteed  at  Greenwich,  following  up  this  cap- 
ital idea,  commenced  a  new  era  in  observation. 
For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  applica- 
tion, see  TRAireiT  Ontcu:. — ^Mersenne,  in  his 
corriespondence  with  Descartes,  had  before  the 
year  1689  suggested  the  practicability  of  usmgs 
concave  mirror  instead  of  the  principal  lens  in 
the  telescope;  but  the  idea  appears  to  have 
been  unfavorably  received  by  the  latter.    In 
1668  James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  published,  in 
his  work  entitled  Optica  Pnmota,  the  plan  of  a 
reflecting  telescope,  conaisting  of  a  concave 
mirror,  perforated  in  the  centre,  by  whidi  the 
rays  were  to  be  converged  to  a  focus  before  it, 
and  after  crossing  would  be  received  upon  a 
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aeoond  small  conoave  mirror,  be  reflected  baok 
by  the  latter,  and,  crossing  asain  near  the  open- 
ing in  the  first  reflector,  womd  be  there  receiv- 
ed by  a  lens  and  thns  transmitted  to  the  eye.- 
The  rays  having  crossed  twioe,  objects  would 
appear  in  thdr  natural  position.  An  attempt 
tras  actnally  made  to  construct  one  of  these 
telescopes;  but  owing  to  want  of  a  pi%>per  ap- 
preciation of  the  extreme  nicety  required  m 
tite  fignres  of  the  mirrors,  and  in  the  relative 
a^nstment,  no  satisfactory  result  was  obtained. 
In  1671  Newton  took  up  the  study.  By  those 
beautiful  and  simple  experiments,  the  account 
of  which  in  his  own  words  so  highly  claims  our 
admiration,  he  soon  found  the  trae  cause  of 
the  prismatic  colors  which  had  proved  such  a 
(tumbling  block  to  the  progress  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  arrived  at  the  condnsion  "  that  the 
perfection  of  telescopes  was  hitherto  limited, 
not  BO  much  for  want  of  glasses  truly  figur- 
ed according  to  the  prescriptions  of  optic  au- 
thors, ....  as  because  that  light  itself  is  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  diflfbrently  refrangi- 
ble rays.  So  that,  were  a  glass  so  exactly 
figured  as  to  collect  any  one  sort  of  rays  into 
one  point,  it  could  not  collect  those  also  into 
the  same  point  which,  having  the  same  inci- 
ieaioe  upon  the  same  medium,  are  apt  to  sufiisr 
a  different  refraction."  Abandoning  therefore 
as  hopeless  all  further  attempts  at  improve- 
ment in  lliis  direction,  he  was  led  "  to  take 
reflectors  into  consideration,"  since  here  there 
would  be  no  separation  of  colors;  but  inas- 
much as  any  irregularity  of  figure  in  a  concave 
mirror  would  produce  greater  distortion  in  the 
imwe  than  would  be  &e  case  with  a  lens,  "  a 
mnoii  greater  cariosity  would  be  requisite  than 
in  figuing  glares  for  refraction."  the  Grego- 
rian oonatruction,  mentioned  above,  appeared 
to  him  to  have  such  disadvantages,  that  he 
"saw  it  necessary  to  alter  the  derign,  and  place 
the  eye  gUws  at  the  side  of  the  tube."  Having 
then  found  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  which 
appeared  to  possess  the  reauisite  qualities  for 
mirrors,  and  having  also  devised  a  "tender 
way  of  polishing  pro^r  for  metal,"  he  at- 
tempted the  construction  of  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope apon  the  plan  which  has  ever  since  borne 
the  name  of  Kewtonian,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
raakiDg  an  instrument  with  which  he  could 
discern  the  "  ooncomitanto"  of  Jupiter  and  the 
I^iases  of  Yenus.  Another  one  made  soon  af- 
ter, having  a  speculum  of  1^  inches  diameter 
ana  ftj-  inches  focus,  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  royal  society  of  London,  by  whom  it  is  still 
preserved.  In  these  telescopes  the  mirror  is 
I^aoed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  whence  it 
reflects  the  rays  forward  toward  a  focus ;  but 
before  reaching  this  point,  their  course  is  di- 
verted by  a  small  plane  mirror  inclined  to  the 
axis  at  an  angle  of  46°,  so  that  the  image  is 
fimned  at  the  side  of  the  tube  near  its  mouth, 
ud  is  Oxere  viewed  by  the  eye  lens,  so  that  the 
observer  looks  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  tiie  object.  In  the  same  year  that 
Kewton's  telescopes  were  made,  Oassegnun,  a 


Frenchman,  proposed  still  another  oongtmo- 
tion,  which  bore  a  similar  relation  to  the  Gre- 
gorian that  the  Galilean  refractor  does  to  Kep- 
ler's. The  large  mirror  was  perforated,  but 
the  rays  proceeding  from  it  were,  before  reach- 
ing their  focus,  received  upon  a  small  convex 
mirror  which  sent  them  back  with  less  con- 
vergence to  form  the  image  near  the  eye  piece. 
It  was  asserted  that  this  form,  which,  like  Ghr^- 
ory's,  was  not  immediately  brought  into  use, 
would  possess  several  advantages  over  the  New- 
tonian ;  but  the  English  philosopher  showed 
that  these  advantages  were  rather  objections, 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  properly  working  the 
mirrors  would  always  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
their  general  acceptance.  In  fact,  we  hear  lit- 
tle more  of  them  untU  some  70  or  80  years 
later,  when  Short,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Edin- 
burgh, revived  their  manufacture,  and,  by  his 
peculiar  skill  in  figuring  and  mutually  adapt- 
mg  the  mirrors,  "  marrying  them,"  as  he  term- 
ed it,  brought  them  into  favor  for  a  time. 
But  practical  difBonlties,  especially  in  the  ma- 
nipulations of  the  large  speculum,  interposed 
for  many  year*  to  prevent  even  the  Newto- 
nian constmodon  from  coming  into  general 
use.  It  was  known  indeed  that  in  order  to  re- 
flect all  the  rays  accurately  to  the  same  focus, 
the  figure  of  the  mirror  should  be  not  spheri- 
cal but  parabolic ;  but  no  method  was  known 
whereby  this  figure  could  be  attained  with  cer- 
tainty. At  length,  in  1718,  Hadley  succeeded 
in  making  a  mirror  6  inches  in  diameter  and 
with  a  focal  length  of  62  inches,  which  bore 
a  magnifying  power  of  280.  This  instrument 
may  be  considered  to  have  established  the 
reputation  of  reflectors;  for  on  being  com- 
pared by  Bradley  and  Pound  with  the  123-foot 
aSrial  telescope  of  Huyghens,  it  proved  taQj  a 
match  for  the  refractor,  except  that  the  latter 
showed  objects  somewhat  brighter.  But  those 
practised  observers  were  able  to  see  nothing 
with  the  Huyghenian  telescope  which  they 
could  not  see  abo  with  the  reflector,  and  some- 
times the  latter  had  the  advantage.  After  this 
period  reflectors  came  rapidly  into  general  use, 
and  have  ever  since,  as  indeed  they  were  from 
the  first,  been  the  favorite  kind  of  telescope  in 
England.  Their  construction  was  greatly  fa- 
cilitated to  practical  men  by  the  appearance  in 
1777  of  an  elaborate  memoir  by  Madge,  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  his  process  of  making  and 
finishing  specula ;  a  memoir  for  which  the  au- 
thor received  the  royal  society's  gold  medal. 
Another  important  memoir  upon  the  same  sub- 
jeot  by  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  was  published 
m  the  appendix  to  the  "  British  Nautical  Al- 
manac" for  1787. — ^Aboat  the  year  1766  a  small 
telescope,  only  two  feet  in  length,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  G^erman  organist  residing  in  Eng- 
land. His  curiosity  and  zeal  were  both  arous- 
ed ;  he  sent  to  London  for  a  larger  instrument, 
and,  fining  its  cost  too  great  for  his  then 
limited  means,  undertook  to  make  one  for  him- 
self. The  organist  was  the  elder  HersoheL 
With  rarely  equalled  perseverance  and  meohan- 
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kal  ingenoity,  be  devoted  all  the  time  at  his 
oomnumd  to  the  manufaotare  of  refleotora.  Im- 
proving oontinnally  upon  his  successive  resnlte^ 
and  with  increasing  means  at  his  disposal,  he 
made  many  Newtonian  reflectors,  some  even 
as  large  as  20  feet,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the 
Gregorian  form  of  10  feet  focus ;  in  the  course 
of  ul  which  worlc  he  acquired  naturally  most 
profitable  experience,  ^tronomical  observa- 
tion also  went  huid  in  hand  with  his  me- 
ohanical  progress,  and  the  pages  of  the  "  Phil- 
osophioal  Transactions"  bear  abundant  testi- 
mony, not  only  to  bis  skill  and  suocess  in  ob- 
serving, but  also  to  the  great  philosophical 
powers  of  his  mind.  The  discovery  by  ium  of 
the  planet  Uranus,  in  1781,  brou^^t  bun  to  the 
&vorable  notice  of  George  III.,  by  whose  liberal 
patronage  he  was  enabled  in  1786  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  the  celebrated  40-foot  r&- 
fieotor,  which  under  these  anspioes  progressed 
rapidly  to  completion.     The  instmment  was 

E renounced  finished  in  Aug.  1789,  when  the 
ibors  of  the  persevoring  and  zealous  astrono- 
mer received  tbieii  first  reward  in  the  discovery 
of  the  6th  satellite  of  Saturn.  The  tube  of  this 
peat  telescope  was  of  sheet  iron,  nearly  40  feet 
m  length,  and  more  than  4  feet  in  diameter. 
The  speculum,  weighing  2,118  pounds,  had  48 
inches  of  efieotive  aperture,  and  was  8i  inches 
thick.  By  slightly  inclining  it,  the  rays  form- 
ing the  image  were  thrown  to  one  side  of  tiie 
tube,  just  beyond  its  mouth,  and  there  received 
by  the  eye  piece  directly,  tibus  saving  the  per- 
centage ai  light  ordinarily  lost  by  the  second 
reflection.  The  motion  of  this  massive  instm- 
ment was  effected  by  means  of  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  masts  and  ladders,  wliich  form- 
ed a  framework  or  scaffolding  within  whidi 
the  telescope  could  be  not  only  supported,  but 
directed  with  ease  and  certainty  to  any  part  of 
the  heavens.  After  the  lapse  of  60  years,  dur- 
ing the  latter  portion  of  which  the' telescope 
had  lain  unused,  it  was  dismounted  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  at  the  end  of  1839,  and  on  New 
Year's  eve  his  family  assembled  within  the 
tnbe  and  sang  its  requiem.  It  now  rests  hori- 
2ontally  upon  three  stone  pillars,  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  its  constructor. — ^It  would 
seem  that  the  improvement  of  the  refracting 
telescope  after  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century 
was  long  retarded  in  consequence  of  the  opinion, 
quoted  above,  of  one  whose  views  were  al- 
ways to  be  received  with  deference.  Kewton 
evidently  conceived  that  the  prismatic  rays  of 
light,  once  separated,  could  not  be  recomposed 
into  white  light  except  by  the  same  refraction 
that  had  separated  them,  and  that  therefore 
the  removal  of  these  colors  from  a  telesoopio 
image  was  impossible.  The  opinion  was  seem- 
ingly self-evident,  and  yet  was  incorrect  The 
weight  of  Newton's  authority,  however,  was 
snflident  for  a  time  to  repress  further  investi- 
gations in  this  direction ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1789  tliat  an  Englishman  named  Hall,  guided, 
it  is  said,  by  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
eye,  was  led  to  a  plan  of  combining  lenses  so 


as  to  prodooe  aa  image  fiwe  frcm  colon. 
Telescopes  were  made  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, and  were  said  to   perform  well;  but 
■the  secret  of  their  construction  died  with  him, 
and  no  public  account  of  the  facts  was  given 
until  called  forth  by  later  occurrences.  In  1747 
Euler,  referring  to  the  construction  of  the  hu- 
man eye;  declared  that  a  combination  of  lenses 
of  different  media  was  possible  which  should 
give  a  colorless  image,  and  investigated  ana- 
lytically  the  curvatures  for  a  lens  compounded 
of  (^ass  and  water.    His  result  was  questioned, 
singalariy  enough,  by  the  man  from  whom 
opposition  might  have  been  least  expected, 
John  Dollond,  who,  relying  too  implicitly  upon 
Newton's  dictom,  was  contending  against  his 
own  fatore  fame.    His  questioning,  however, 
partook  more  of  the  nature  of  the  same  dic- 
tum itself  than  of  argument,  and  he  was  soon 
led  to  consider  the  subject  more  attentively 
by  the  remark  of  a  Swedish  mathematician, 
that  there  were  certainly  some  cases  to  whidi 
Newton's  rules  did  not  apply.    Thus  shaken 
in  his  confidence,  Dollond  undertook  experi- 
ments, at  first  with  prisms  of  glass  and  water, 
and  soon  found  that  when  the  prisms  were  so 
combined  that  the  rays  passed  through  with- 
out refraction,  they  were  tinged  with  the  colors ; 
next,  arranging  the  prisms  so  that  the  rays  sf- 
peared  without  colors,  he  found  them  displaced 
by  refraction.    Here,  then,  was  in  his  hands 
the  grand  prindple  which  was  to  make  s  revo- 
lution in  the  oonstraotion  of  the  telescope.    He 
pursued  the  study,  and  arrived  at  the  same  re- 
sults by  using  prisms  of  crown  and  flint  glass. 
From  prisms  to  lenses  the  transition  was  easy, 
and  his  triumph  was  finally  completed,  when, 
having  combined  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass 
with  a  suitable  concave  of  flint,  he  was  able  to 
correct  the  colors  and  leave  anfiScieot  refraction 
outstanding  to  produce  a  telescopic  image. 
And  now,  singularly  again,  it  was  £uler's  turn 
to  doubt.    He  still  believed  all  kinds  of  glass 
alike  in  their  optical  properties,  and  that  it  was 
only  some  happy  combination  of  curvatures  at 
which  Dollond  had  arrived.     But  his  doubts 
soon  gave  way  before  experience,  and  the  mas- 
terly powers  of  his  analysis  were  brought  to 
bear  successftilly  upon  the  problem  of  the  com- 
pound object  glasses.     The  subject  attracted 
universal  attention,  and  mathematicians  every- 
where contributed  toward  perfecting  by  theory 
the  requisite  conditions  of  curvature  of  the 
lenses.    The  new  telescopes  were  appropriately 
called  achromatic,  or  free  from  color,  ana  hence- 
forth the  "dispersive  power"  of  any  me^nm, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  differently  colored  rays 
are  differentiy  refracted — that  is,  are  dispersed 
from  each  other — was  recognized  aa  indepen- 
dent of  the  "  refractive  power,"  by  virtue  of 
which  the  whole  pencil  is  diverted  from  its 
original  source.    Side  by  side  with  the  theo- 
rists was  Dollond  with  his  practical  akilL    At- 
tempting, in  1768,  to  make  double  object  glasses 
of  snort  focal  distance  to  be  used  witii  a  con- 
oave  eye  lens,  he  fooud  difficulties  in  the  man- 
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pherioalabemtion,  whereaiKa 
the  idea  oconrrM  to  him  of  diridiDg  this  aber- 
ration by  having  two  lenses  of  crown  glass  and 
inclnding  the  flmt  lens  between  them,  an  ar- 
rangement which  accomplished  the  pm'pose  in 
view,  but  did  not  snoceed  with  convex  eye 
pieces  also.  Afterward,  hia  son  Peter,  whose 
own  skill  combined  with  his  father's  inventive 
genins  to  render  the  name  of  Dollond  insepa- 
rably aasofdated  with  the  history  of  the  telescope, 
resnmed  these  experiments,  and  as  a  result  pre- 
sented to  the  royal  society  of  London  a  triple 
.  object  glass  of  8  j  feet  fooal  length  and  8|  inches 
apertoK,  with  which  the  telescopic  image  was 
pronoimoed  by  Short,  an  excellent  judge,  to  be 
"distinct,  bright,  and  free  from  oolors."  The 
proper  combination  of  three  lenses  into  a  sya- 
tern  in  which  any  the  least  departure  from  har- 
monious action  will  offend  the  practised  eye, 
if  not  vitiate  the  whole  actioiij  was  of  course 
reo«^nized  as  a  matter  reqoinng  th«  utmost 
delicacy.  A  beautiful  suggestion  was  made  by 
WoUaston  of  a  means  of  testing  and  correcting 
the  concentric  adjustment  of  lenses.  By  re- 
moving the  eye  glass  of  a  telescope  and  view- 
ing any  bright  object,  as  a  lignted  candle, 
through  the  object  glass,  there  may  be  ob- 
served at  the  same  time  with  the  refracted 
image  a  series  of  fgdnter  images  formed  by  the 
second  reflections  from  the  different  snrfuses. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  glsases  be  truly 
centred,  these  images  will  all  be  in  the  same 
•taraight  line ;  or  If  there  be  any  error  of  posi- 
tion of  either  lens,  it  will  be  decidedly  mani- 
fested, and  by  proper  a^oeting  screws  may 
be  corrected  accordingly. — ^Among  the  many 
mathematical  solutions  of  the  new  problem 
of  the  object  glasses,  the  precepts  given  by 
KlQgel,  ia  his  "  Dioptrics,"  cranmended  them- 
selves to  the  general  (q>prehension,  and  served 
as  a  basis  for  sabseqoent  firnitfiil  investigations. 
These  preoepts  were :  1,  that  the  radii  of  cur- 
vature of  the  first,  or  crown  lens,  should  be 
sudt  tliat  the  angles  of  the  incident  ray  with 
the  normal  wonld  be  equal  at  both  surfaces, 
which  would  give  fbr  crown  glass  a  ratio  at 
nearly  1  to  8 ;  2,  the  radius  of  the  third  sur- 
isoe,  the  first  of  the  flint  lens,  should  be  such 
Oat  the  rays  of  mean  refrangibility  passing 
tiiron^  both  the  centre  and  edge  of  the  lens 
wonld  unite  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
psrt  of  the  axis,  bo  that  the  spherical  aberration 
wonld  be  sensibly  destroyed;  and  8,  having 
determiBed  the  outstanding  dispersion  for  the 
red  and  violet  rays,  the  fourth  surface  should 
be  made  such  as  to  unite  these  rays  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  point  with  the  rest. 
Xarly  in  1816  Bohnenberger,  commenting  upon 
these  precepts,  diowed  th^  by  changing  the 
rstio  of  the  first  two  surfaces  from  «  to  f,  the 
proportion  of  aperture  to  focal  length  could  be 
materially  increased  without  prejudice  to  the 
Mifbrmanoe  of  the  instrument.  X  ot  long  after, 
Qaoss  renurked  that  it  was  possible,  theoreti- 
aOy,  to  constmct  an  object  glass  which  would 
UDite  aU  the  rays  of  any  two  colors  as  well  as 
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themean  rays  atthe  centre  snd  at  a  given  dis- 
tance therefrom  into  one  and  the  same  point. 
Both  lenses  should  be  concavo-convex  in  form, 
and  with  a  proportion  of  aperture  to  focal 
lengtii  of  ^  he  obtained  an  almost  perfect 
union  of  rays.  The  unususlly  deep  curvatures 
of  the  lenses  seem  to  have  occasioned  some 
scruples  on  the  part  of  opticians,  and  this  con- 
struction remained  almost  forgotten  for  40 
years,  until  Steinheil,  with  characteristic  bold- 
ness, has  recently  taken  up  the  study,  found  and 
oonquered  the  practical  difficulty,  and  has  ar- 
rived (in  1860)  at  complete  success  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  Gaussian  object  glasses. — ^The 
proper  construction  of  eye  pieces  was  also .  a 
matter  of  some  consideration.  Beside  the  Huy- 
ghenian  form  already  mentioned,  and  which  is 
only  applicable  for  viewing  object^  Bamsden, 
in  1783,  introduced  another,  which  is  still  used 
in  micrometer  observations.  It  consists  of  two 
plano-convex  lenses,  of  equal  focus,  with  their 
convex  snr&ces  toward  each  other,  and  sep- 
arated by  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  the  com- 
mon focal  length.  By  this  arrangement,  to 
which  he  was  guided  by  a  remark  of  Kewton, 
the  essential  condition  of  a  "flat  field"  is 
gained,  and  the  aberrations,  chromatic  and 
spherical,  are  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  prac- 
tically insensible.  For  terrestrial  observations, 
the  elder  Dollond  sought  to  reduce  aberrations 
and  enlarge  the  field  of  view,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  lenses,  and,  after  having  first 
improved  the  4-glas8  eye  pieces  already  in  use, 
obtained,  by  adding  yet  a  6th  lens,  a  combi- 
nation which  very  satisfactorily  effected  both 
the  desired  objects. — Among  the  distinguished 
names  connected  with  the  history  of  the  tele- 
scope, some,  like  those  of  Enler  and  Gauss, 
brought  lustre  to  it;  others,  like  Dollond's,  re- 
ceived lustre  from  it.  The  name  of  Joseph  Fraua- 
hofer  did  both.  Devoting  the  labors  of  a  life  (see 
FBAUMBonB)  all  too  short  for  science  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  achromatic  telescope,  he  stud- 
ied the  theory  of  light  and  the  laws  to  which  it 
was  subject  in  transmisnon  through  various 
media,  and,  by  ud  of  his  own  ingeniously 
devised  apparatus,  gained  perfect  &miliarity 
with  all  its  modes  of  action.  Then,  fully  ap- 
preciating the  obstacles  to  practical  application 
of  this  knowledge,  lying  in  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  disks  of  homogeneous  flint  glass,  his 
mechanical  ingenuity  contended  successmlly 
against  this  d^B&oulty.  The  process  by  which 
his  glass  was  manufactured  is  kept  a  secret,  but 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  disks  them- 
selves are  obtained  by  selecting  and  melting 
together  the  most  faultiess  specimens  from 
larger  masses  of  the  best  glass,  whose  constitu- 
ent parts  however  are  not  known.  Having  now 
the  glass,  he  well  knew  how  to  combine  curva- 
tures to  suit  its  peculiar  properties,  and  the  re- 
sults are  to  be  found  aU  over  Europe.  His  life's 
labors  were  fitiy  crowned  by  the  completion, 
in  1824,  of  the  splendid  telescope  for  the  obser- 
vatory at  Dorpe^  a  masterpiece  which  excited 
no  leas  wonder  than  admiration.    The  ol^eot 
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glass  of  thSB  inatrainent — doable  and  not  triple, 
as  stated  hj  some  writers — has  a  clear  aperture 
of  9.6  inches,  and  afocal  length  of  170.6  inches. 
Its  optical  performance  is  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, such  that  Stmre  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  unsurpassed  in  this  respect  by  any 
in  existence.  It  gave  to  tiie  stellar  images  a 
perfect  sharpness  of  definition,  which  enabled 
it  not  only  to  resolve  the  closest  known  doable 
stars,  but  also  to  discover  as  double  or  multiple 
others  that  had  passed  unchallenged  before  the 
exquisite  20-foot  reflectors  and  the  practised 
eye  of  the  younger  Herschel.  But  the  true 
hand  of  the  artist  was  shown  in  this  instru- 
ment no  less  in  the  mechanical  than  in  the  op- 
tical part ;  and  the  best  evidence  of  his  success 
in  foreseeing  and  meeting  every  requirement 
of  the  astronomer  is  in  the  fact  that  his  style 
of  "mounting"  the  telescope  remains  to  this 
day  essentially  unimproved,  and  has  served  as 
fhe  model  for  subsequent  artists.  Fraunhofer 
died  at  the  early  age  of  89,  and  the  two  words 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb  tell  the  truth :  Ajmroxi- 
maeit  tidera. — The  manufacture  of  optical  glass 
has  received  much  attention  in  England.  In 
1824  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  royal 
society  to  take  into  consideration  the  theory 
and  to  experiment  Uj^on  the  manufacture  of 
snob  glass.  Their  chief  labors  devolved  upon 
three  members,  Dollond,  Faraday,  and  Her- 
schel. The  first  results  were  reported  to  the 
society  in  1829.  The  eflfbrts  of  this  commit- 
tee were  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  very 
heavy  glass,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
disks  of  7  inches,  which  seemed,  so  far  as  tried, 
to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  tele- 
scope. Dr.  Ritchie  also  devoted  much  atten- 
tion for  several  years  to  the  same  subject, 
and  with  considerable  success,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  premature  death  fh>m  publication 
of  any  of  his  processes.  Mr.  Simras,  who  ob- 
tdned  most  of^  the  glass,  applied  afterward  to 
Messrs.  Chance  and  oo.  of  Birmingham,  who 
had  manufactured  it  according  to  Dr.  Ritohie's 
instructions,  for  information  relative  to  the 
matter,  but  received  only  unsatisfactory  an- 
swers. Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  glass 
as  it  came  into  his  hands,  Mr.  Simms  inferred 
that  it  had  been  ftised  in  moulds  and  there  sub- 
jected to  pressure.  The  largest  disk  had  7f 
inches  diameter,  and  was  ground  for  use  by 
Simms  himself.  It  was,  on  trial,  found  to  be 
"  an  excellent  glass,  but  not  altogether  fiiuli- 
less."  In  this  state  of  difSoulty  respecting  large 
disks  of  flint  glass,  the  idea  occurred  to  some 
that  the  desired  achromatidty  might  be  ob- 
tained by  separating  the  lenses  and  placing  the 
flint  at  some  distance  down  the  tube  in  the  nar- 
rowing cone  of  rays.  In  1828  Alexander  Ro- 
eers  proposed  to  introduce  in  combination  with 
tiie  crown  lens  a  smaller  compound  lens  of 
plate  and  flint  glass,  in  which  the  refraction  is 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  outstanding  disper- 
sion left  available  for  the  desired  correction  of 
that  of  the  outer  lens.  The  investigation  of 
the  requiaite  curvatures  of  this  compound  lens 


was  fonnd  to  present  no  peculiar  difficnity ;  and 
moreover  the  final  perfection  of  the  oompen- 
aating  action  could  be  accomplished  by  proper 
adjustment  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
lenses,  so  that  less  rigoreus  accuracy  is  reqnt 
site  in  their  mechanical  formation.  Upon 
studying  the  details  of  construction,  Rogers 
found  it  probable  that  a  telescope  of  18  feet 
focal  length,  and  with  a  crown  lens  of  12  inches 
aperture,  could  be  made  achromatic  with  a 
flmt  lens  only  4  inches  in  diameter.  Four  years 
later  this  same  construction  was  introduced 
into  actual  use  by  Ploesl  at  Vienna,  and  his  sno- 
cess  was  such  as  to  attract  considerable  notioeu 
The  new  form  received  the  name  of  "dialytio" 
or  separated  telescope.  One  of  them,  in  tho 
possession  of  Schumacher,  having  an  aperture 
of  2^  inches  and  focal  length  of  2  feet,  was  do- 
scribed  by  him  as  of  extraordinary  excellenoe 
of  defining  power.  Both  Schumacher  and 
Struve,  the  latter  donbtiess  the  best  living  Jndge 
of  telescopic  performance,  said  that  they  had 
never  seen  a  telescope  of  equal  dimensions  that 
could  compare  with  this.  Afterward  Strove, 
canvassing  Europe  for  masterpieces  worthy  to 
adorn  the  new  observatory  at  Pulkowa,  visited 
Yienna,  and  while  there  compared  a  dialytio 
telescope  of  &i  inches  aperture,  bearing  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  186,  with  a  Fraunhofer  tel- 
escope of  half  an  inch  greater  aperture  and  a 
power  of  210,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  perceive 
any  superiority  in  the  Munidi  glass.  The  poa- 
ribility  also  of  making  telescopes  sonro- 
matio  by  combinations  ot  other  media  with 
glass  naturally  received  dne  attention.  Tele- 
scopes with  lenses  of  rock  crystal  and  ^aaa 
were  advertised  to  be  made  in  Paris  by  Oan- 
choix  in  1881,  and  some  few  came  into  favor- 
able notice ;  bnt,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
the  difSoulty  of  obtaining  the  materials  m 
proper  shape  and  edze  wiU  be  a  permanent 
obstacle  to  their  general  manufacture.  A  bet- 
ter idea  was  suggested,  and  carried  into  prac- 
tice also,  by  Dr.  Blair,  who  aimed  at  something 
more  than  the  ordinary  correction  of  colora. 
It  had  long  been  observed  that,  even  in  the  best 
telescopes,  there  were  residual  colors  having 
their  origin  in  the  want  of  a  perfect  correlataon 
of  the  colored  spaces  in  the  spectra  formed 
by  the  crown  and  flint  lens ;  so  that  if  any  two 
colors  be  made  to  unite  at  the  same  focus,  as  in 
the  ordinary  object  glasses,  there  wonld  not  t>e 
at  the  same  time  a  complete  union  of  the  rest. 
This  want  of  oorrdation  is  called  the  "  irration- 
ality" of  the  colored  spaces,  and  its  effect  is 
known  as  the  "  secondary  spectnun."  Blair, 
by  a  beautiful  refinement  of  the  original  theory, 
first  made  each  lens  of  his  object  glass  inde- 
pendently achromatic,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
their  secondaiy  spectra  corrected  each  other. 
This  he  accomplished  by  using  fluid  media,  two 
lenses  of  which  were  endos^  in  combination 
with  three  of  glass.  Moreover,  in  the  coomb 
of  his  experiments,  he  discovered  that  mari- 
atio  acid  combined  in  proper  proportions  with 
metallic  antimony  gave  a  speotrom  in  whiofa 
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the  colors  had  exactly  the  same  proportions 
as  in  crown  glass ;  and  therefore  by  enclosing 
this  flaid  between  two  crown  lenses,  one  a 
plano-convex  and  the  other  a  meniscus,  he 
obtained  the  gratifying  resnit  of  a  telescope 
absolutely  free  from  colors.  The  name  "  apla- 
natic,"  orwithont  error,  was  given  to  this  com- 
bination. Another  flnid-lens  telescope,  of  the 
dialytic  form,  was  constructed  by  Barlow,  who 
made  nse  of  the  high  dispersive  power  of  sul- 
phnret  of  carbon,  a  beautifully  transparent  and 
colorless  fluid.  He  was  able  to  render  achro- 
matic a  combination  of  a  crown  lens  8  inches 
in  ^ameter  with  a  fluid  lens  of  half  the  size. 
There  is  however  a  practical  objection  to  the 
nse  of  Bulphuret  of  carbon  arising  from  the  va- 
riability of  its  density  by  variations  of  temper- 
ature. By  actual  experiment,  Barlow  ascer- 
tained that  in  the  first  mentioned  telescope,  the 
refractive  index  of  the  fluid  would  be  changed 
by  one  tenth  of  its  whole  amount  by  a  change 
of  temperature  from  82°  to  212°.  This  snscep- 
tibUity  would  require  a  more  habitual  determi- 
nation of  the  corresponding  effect  apon  the 
value  of  a  revolution  of  a  micrometer  screw 
when  one  is  used  with  such  an  instrument. — 
Beverting  to  what  may  be  called  the  regular 
construction  of  achromatics,  we  find  that  the 
Buocessors  of  Fraunhofer  at  Munich,  and  Gui- 
nand  and  Cauchoix  at  Paris,  have  succeeded  in 
producing  object  glasses  of  dimensions  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  Dorpat  lens.  Disks  of  10, 
12,  and  even  more  inches  in  diameter  have  bo- 
come  familiar  to  these  master  opticians,  whose 
skill  in  working  them  keeps  even  pace  with  their 
manufacture ;  and  two  Mnnich  telescopes,  each 
with  more  than  15  inches  of  clear  aperture,  one 
at  Pulkowa  and  the  other  at  the  observatory  of 
Harvard  college,  have  for  years,  in  the  success- 
ful ezerciise  of  their  wonderful  powers,  been 
adding  richly  to  the  stores  of  astronomical 
knowledge. — A  few  attempts  have  been  made 
in  the  United  States  to  manufacture  optical 
flint  glass,  but  they  have  hitherto  been  but 
partially'  sacceasfU,  and  that  with  only  small 
oiska.  Bat  the  American-wroughtolyeot  glasses 
have  earned  for  themselves  a  high  place.  Many 
have  been  made  in  New  York  by  Henry  Fitz, 
and  submitted  to  the  test  of  comparison  with 
Fraunbofer's  lenses,  size  for  size,  nor  are  we 
aware  that  the  test  has  failed  in  a  single  in- 
stance. His  largest  glsss,  IS  inches  in  dlun- 
eter,  was  made  for  the  Dudley  observatory  at 
Albany.  Spencer,  already  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  microscopic  objectives,  has  made 
for  Hamilton  college  a  18^-  inch  telescope, 
which  is  highly  commended.  But  in  exquisite- 
ness  of  workmanship  and  performance,  uie  ob- 

iect  glasses  made  by  Alvan  Olark,  of  Boston, 
are  fairly  distanced  all  competitors,  native  or 
foreign.  Whoever  will  glance  over  the  list  of 
close  doable  stars  discovered  with  his  7  and  8 
inch  lenses  (see  "  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence," vols.  XXV.  and  xxix.)  will  remark  sev- 
eral stars  that  must  have  passed  unnoticed  un- 
der the  review  of  Struve  with  his  snperior  op- 


tical power.  Mr.  Olark  has  recently  complet- 
ed a  magnificent  object  glass  of  18}  inches  in 
clear  aperture  and  with  a  focal  distance  of  28 
feet,  the  largest  in  the  world,  if  we  except  one  of 
20  inches  diameter  upon  which  Forro,  in  Paris, 
is  said  to  be  now  engaged.  Mr.  Clark's  object 
glass  is  made  from  di^  of  Birmingham  glass, 
which  have  a  uniform  density  and.  freedom 
from  veins,  and,  though  only  rudely  mounted 
as  yet,  has  already  revealed  the  duplicity  of 
the  minute  companion  of  a'  Capricomi ;  and  in 
Jan.  1862,  it  detected  a  companion  to  Sinus, 
perhaps  the  hitherto  invisible  one  whose  work- 
ings have  been  indirectly  manifested  in  the 
variable  movement  of  the  larger  star.  It  is 
probable  that  this  masterpiece,  prevented  from 
reaching  its  original  destination,  will  now  be 
secured  for  the  observatory  of  Harvard  college. 
— In  England,  the  attention  of  the  mechanical 
astronomers,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  has  been 
■of  late  years  more  especially  occupied  with  the 
construction  of  large  reflecting  telescopes,  and 
preeminent  in  this  department  is  Lord  Boase, 
who  about  1848  completed  a  telescope  which 
has  a  clear  apertnre  of  6  feet  and  a  tooel  leagth 
of  63  feet.  This  enormous  instrument  has 
two  specula,  one  about  8^  and  the  other  about 
4  tons  in  weight.  At  first  each  rested  upon  a 
system  of  27  platforms  most  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged to  distribute  their  support  of  this  enor- 
mous weight  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
equal  pressure  in  every  position  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  vital  importance  of  securing  this 
equilibrium  of  all  parts  of  the  speculum  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  remark  of  the  maker,  that  a 
strong  pressure  of  the  hand  at  the  back  of  a 
speculum  4  tons  in  weight  and  nearly  6  inches 
thick  produces  flexure  sufScient  to  distort  the 
image  of  a  star.  At  a  later  period  27  triangles, 
each  with  a  ball  at  each  angle,  were  substituted 
for  the  platforms,  so  that  now  the  speculum  rolls 
freely  on  81  balls.  The  tube  of  the  telescope  is 
supported  upon  a  massive  universal  joint  of 
cast  iron  resting  upon  a  pier  of  stonework  built 
in  the  ground,  and  it  is  so  counterpoised  by  a 
chain  suspension  applied  at  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity, that  It  can  be  moved  with  great  facility,  a 
quick  motion  being  given  by  a  windlass  below, 
and  a  controlling  slow  motion  in  either  direc- 
tion by  hand  of  the  observer  above.  Various  mi- 
crometers have  been  tried  with  this  instrument, 
bat  the  common  filar  micrometer  with  ooarao 
threads  answers  best ;  and  such  is  the  quantity 
of  light  collected  by  the  immense  reflecting  sur- 
&ce  below,  that  the  threads  in  tiie  micrometer 
are  always  distinctly  visible  without  artificial 
illumination  even  in  the  darkest  night.  This 
illustration  of  the  illuminating  power  of  such 
a  telescope  reminds  us  of  a  similar  one  related 
by  Herschel,  who  said  that  witii  his  20-foot 
reflector  he  could  read  the  figures  on  the  dial 
of  a  church  clock  when  the  twilight  was  so  far 
advanced  that  the  tower  itself  of  the  church 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  gen- 
eral processes  of  casting,  grinding,  and  figuring 
these  large  specula  have  been  already  de- 
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scribed  in  tTie  article  Spbotottm .  Several  other 
large  refleotorshave  been  constructed  by  LasseQ, 
De  la  Rne,  and  Nasmyth  ;  and  very  recently  the 
first  of  these  has  succeeded  in  transporting  to 
Malta  a  Newtonian  telescope  4  feet  in  diam- 
eter. De  la  Rne  has  snccessfiilly  applied  his 
large  telescopes  to  celestial  photography,  in 
■which  he  has  made  many  important  improve- 
ments.— The  manufacture  of  reflecting  tele- 
scopes with  glass  specnla  has  of  late  received 
ft  newimpnlae  from  the  discovery  by  liebig  of 
a  process  of  coating  glass  with  an  infinitesimal 
film  of  pure  metaUio  silver.  From  the  first 
days  of  reflectors,  as  early  as  Newton,  we  find 
a  proposition  to  substitute  a  silvered  lens  for 
the  metallic  mirror  of  his  telescope,  on  acoonnt 
of  the  greater  perfection  with  which  glass  could 
be  wrought,  and  the  greater  durability  of  the 
polished  surface.  In  1740  Caleb  Bmith  showed 
how,  with  glass  mirrors  silvered  upon  the  pos- 
terior surface,  the  rays  of  different  refrangi- 
bility,  after  twice  passing  through  the  glassk 
and  thus  becoming  separated,  might  be  united 
again  by  the  action  of  a  small  concave  lens 
pldbed  not  far  from  the  focus  of  the  mirror. 
The  elder  Herschel  sometimes  used  glass  reflec- 
tors for  his  smaller  telescopes.  In  183S  Airy 
proposed  a  combination  of  two  silvered  lenses 
in  the  Gregorian  or  Cassegrtunian  form,  and 
showed  how,by  proper  mutual  a4iustment  of  the 
two,  a  perfect  achromatism  might  be  obtained. 
In  1888,  and  again  in  1841,  Borfuss  of  Weimar 
investigated  the  theory  of  telescopes  with  glass 
mirrors,  and  found  that,  of  the  various  forms  of 
reflectors,  the  Cassegrainian  was  best  adapted 
for  this  construction.  He  demonstrated  that 
in  this  form  both  chromatic  and  spherical  aber- 
ration may  be  sensibly  corrected  in  a  telescope 
of  20  inches  focns  with  full  5  inches  aperture, 
and  that  such  a  telescope  would  bear  even  a 
power  of  600.  But  by  Liebig's  discovery  a  still 
better  field  has  been  opened.  His  process  con- 
sists in  precipitating  the  silver  upon  the  glass 
surface  from  an  alkaline  solution  prepared  by 
addition  of  caustic  soda  to  the  ammonio-nitrate. 
After  immersing  the  glass  for  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  an  extremely  thin  and  regular 
film  is  obtained  which  has  a  slight  bronzy  hue 
by  reflected  light,  and  will  transmit  a  deep  bine 
light  when  interposed  between  the  sun  and 
the  eye.  This  film  is  said  to  be  hardei 
than  ordinary  silver,  and,  by  friction  with  soft 
leather  and  perhaps  a  little  dry  rouge,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  the  most  brilliant  polish 
externally,  while  it  answers  perfectly  in  fignre 
to  that  of  the  glass  beneath.  Foncault  has  also 
made  use  of  a  process  of  similar  nature  (see 
Spboxtluv),  and  succeeded  in  constructing  tele- 
scopes of  considerable  dimensions.  One  was 
made  by  him  of  18  inches  aperture  and  only 
88  inches  focus,  with  which,  under  a  magni^- 
ing  power  of  600,  he  could  separate  the  compo- 
nents of  the  small  companion  of  y  Andromeda. 
Even  now  (1862)  he  is  completing  for  the  Paris 
observatory  a  silvered  mirror  of  81  inches 
diameter,  which  is  not  yet  definitively  mounted, 


bat  with  which  Chscomao  has  fonnd  and  meas- 
nred  the  position  of  Clark's  satellite  of  ^ins. 
Bteinheil,  investigating  the  relative  reflecting 
power  of  a  speculum  coated  by  this  new  pro- 
cess, as  compared  with  Others  and  with  the 
transmitting  power  of  some  object  glasses, 
found  that,  nnder  an  angle  of  reflection  of  46°, 
the  amount  of  brigbtoesB  obtidn«d  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

DlnetUidit IW 

SilTered  minor >1 

giicluiWered  glut tS 

etallia  minxir,  ona  nllaotioii <7 

Banebel  givea  also : 

Newtonian  teleseope M 

Oregorisn  or  Cua^ninian 40 

Bteinheil: 

Object  glaas  by  Frannbofer  traaamits T6 

Object  glau  by  Stcinbell 8T 

But  beside  the  gain  in  brilliancy,  there  is  an- 
other, less  important  perhaps,  but  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  advantage;  for  we  are  now- 
able  to  substitute  for  the  heavy  and  intractable 
specnlnm  metal  a  disk  of  glass  which  is  far 
easier  to  oast  and  anneal,  and  being  mnch  firmer 
can  be  made  of  less  than  half  the  weight  of 
the  present  mirrors.  We  may  therefore  look 
with  confidence  for  the  yet  greater  perfection 
'of  reflectors,  and  for  corresponding  progress  in 
discovery. — A  beantiM  application  of  glass 
mirrors,  nnsilvered,  has  been  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  realized  by  Porro  of  Paris, 
for  use  in  observations  of  the  sun.  It  is  cns- 
tomary  in  these  observations  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  aperture  of  the  telescope, 
and  to  protect  the  eye  by  nsing  shades  of 
stained  glass.  Still,  great  inconvenience  is  felt 
from  the  intense  heating  power  of  the  concen- 
trated solar  rays,  which  frequently  breaks  the 
riiades,  and,  in  long  continued  observation,  al- 
ways causep  trouble  and  straining  to  the  eye. 
Herschel  proposed  to  use  only  the  very  small 
portion  or  lignt  reflected  from  the  first  surface 
of  glass,  by  oonstracting  the  large  mirror  of  a 
Newtonian  telescope  of  a  double-concave,  well 
polished  lens,  whose  first  surface  only  is  tmly 
figured  to  serve  as  reflector  for  the  8.6  per 
cent,  of  rays  untransmitted  and  nnabsorbed. 
The  lo^rer  end  of  the  telescope  tube  being  left 
open,  all  the  remainder  of  the  light  passes  ont 
and  is  dispersed.  Bat  even  the  small  amonnt 
of  reflected  rays  is  still  fhrther  reduced  by  the 
second  reflection,  which  is  made  to  take  place 
at  the  first  surface  of  a  prism  whose  refracting 
angle  should  not  be  less  than  30°  or  40°,  so 
that  now  the  portion  of  light  finally  reaching 
the  observer  is  but  y,Vir  of  the  direct  illumina- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  immense  redne- 
'  tion  a  very  light  shade  only  is  needed  to  protect 
the  eye.  Porro,  in  constractin^  a  telescope 
upon  this  principle,  improved  it  by  placing 
the  prism  for  the  second  reflection  at  the  x>o- 
larizing  angle  for  glass,  whereby,  upon  intro- 
dncing  a  NiooPs  prism,  the  light  may  be  en- 
feebled as  much  as  desired  without  using  any 
shade  at  all. — The  proper  construction  of  the 
support  or  stand  upon  which  the  telescope 
is  to  rest,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  directed  to 
the  heavens,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  impor- 
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temoe ;  for  it  has  more  than  once  b^pened 
that  Kood  telescopes  hafve  been  condemned, 
and  tbey  may  freqaenOy  be  rei^ered  naeleaa, 
hj  the  defeotlTe  manner  of  their  monnting. 
lie  great  reqoiritee  of  a  tdesoope  stand  are 
firmness  and  atabilitjr,  combined  with  a  fa- 
cility of  motion  which  will  allow  the  ioatniH 
ment  to  be  pointed  with  ease  and  cwtainty  to 
UBj  part  of  the  heavens.  Fraonhofer,  whose 
plan  is  now  generally  followed,  adopted  the 
equatorial  form,  as  it  is  called,  which  consists 
essentially  of  a  polar  axis  npon  whidi  the 
whole  instmment  is  moved  parallel  with  the 
eelestial  equator,  and  which  canies  in  a  socket 
another  axis  at  right  angles  to  itself^  npon 
which  latter  the  telescope  moves  from  or  to* 
ward  the  pole.  By  the  combined  motions 
command  of  the  whole  viable  hemisphere  is 
given,  and  with  the  advantage  that,  the  instm- 
ment being  once  directed  to  a  star,  the  ob- 
server can  follow  it  in  its  diarnal  patii  by  mo- 
tion npon  the  polar  axis  alone;  moreover,  by 
application  of  a  umple  train  of  wheel-work 
this  motion  can  be  effected  by  machinery,  and 
the  observer  is  thos  enabled  at  his  leisure  to 
contemplate  or  to  measure  the  ol^jects  which 
H>pear  fixed  as  though  in  an  immovable  sky. 
This  elegant  appliance  was  made  by  Fraan- 
hofer,  who  so  beantifnlly  and  aoonrately  bal- 
anced every  moving  part  of  his  instmmenta, 
that  the  slightest  force  was  saffident  to  keep 
the  whole  in  motion.  In  the  immense  Eng- 
lish reflectors,  the  lower  end  of  the  tnbe  rests 
npon  the  gronnd  or  some  solid  snpport,  and 
even  then  for  the  needftal  motions  of  the  in- 
stmment powerful  appliances  of  machinery 
have  been  required;  but  in  latter  days  meohan* 
kHil  eng^eers  have  been  able  so  to  combine  and 
eoonterpoise  great  masses  of  cast  iron  maohiner 
>y,  as  to  effect  with  wondeifol  ease  every  deli- 
eate  movement  derired  by  the  astronomer,  and 
now  the  idea  of  monnting  even  these  large  tele- 
scopes eqnatorially  is  growing  familiar.  The 
^v^ieation  of  elookwork  movement  to  snoh 
la^  reflectors  renders  it  practicable  to  use 
them  for  celestial  photography,  as  wdl  as  for 
tome  of  those  extremely  delicate  astronomical 
measnrements  which  the  science  is  now  de- 
manding for  tike  resolution  of  sundry  long  vex- 
ed problems. — ^The  applioation  of  the  telescope 
to  meridian  instruments  is  exemplified  in  the  ar- 
tide  TuAMOX  OiBoiJt ;  but  the  telescope  is  also 
imiverBBlly  used  for  differential  measurements. 
IFhen  applied  to  this  elass  of  observations,  va- 
rious BoodiflcatioBs  or  appliances  have  been 
from  time  to  time  suggested  or  practised.  The 
filar  micrometer  is  the  most  common  auxiliary 
<rfthe  tdescope,  and  in  skilftil  hands  is  capable 
ot  astonishing  aoonraoy.  Great  use  has  also 
been  noade  of  the  po'ver  of  producing  and  com- 
paring togetiier  donble  images  of  the  objects 
to  be  measured.  These  double  images  are  pro- 
duced in  various  ways.  Savery  in  England  in 
174S,  and  Bonguer  in  France  some  4  years 
kter,  proposed,  independentiy  of  each  other, 
to  measure  the  diameter  of  me  son  by  using 


two  oMect  glasses  in  the  same  telescope  and 
with  ute  same  eye  piece.  In  Savery's  plan, 
the  glasses  were  all  fixed  so  as  to  give  two 
images  of  the  sun  whose  outer  edges  were 
nearly  in  contact ;  and  by  measnring  the  varia- 
ble distance  of  these  edges,  he  obtained  the 
corresponding  variations  of  the  semi-diameter 
from  perigee  to  apogee.  Bouguer's  invention 
was  more  generally  applicable,  for  he  made 
one  of  his  object  glasses  movable,  and  thus 
could  measure  any  angle  from  zero  to  bis  max- 
imum limit,  whiob  was  probably  somewhat 
S -eater  than  the  sun's  diameter.  In  17S8  John 
ollond  invented  the  divided-object-glass  mi- 
crometer, which  has  in  later  yeaxBj  under  the 
technical  name  of  heliometer,  achieved  such 
wonders  in  the  hands  of  Beasei  and  his  follow- 
ers. In  this  instroment  tiie  object  glass  itself 
when  finished  is  divided  into  two  equal  seg- 
ments, each  of  which  forms  its  image  indepen- 
dentiy of  the  other.  When  the  semi-lensea 
are  brought  to  their  normal  position  of  coinci- 
dence, the  two  images  ooinctoe  also ;  but  when 
separated,  the  images  diverge,  and  the  angle 
of  divergence  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
sepwation  of  the  lenses.  Thus  the  appaaent 
diameter  of  a  planet,  for  instance,  is  obtuued 
by  separating  the  images  until  their  outer  edges 
are  in  exact  contact,  and  this  may  be  more  ac- 
curately perceived  uian  the  coincidence  of  the 
edge  wiih  a  fine  thread  placed  tangent  to  it  as 
in  the  filar  micrometer.  Dollond  proposed 
moreover  to  gain  both  accuracy  ana  conve- 
nience of  use  by  placing  a  divided  object  gloss 
of  very  long  fooua  before  the  speculum  of  a  re- 
flecting telesoope,  which  would  give  a  larger 
scale  for  the  measurement  of  a  given  angle 
than  would  belong  to  a  simple  telesoope  of  the 
same  length.  Fraunhofer  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  engaged  in  devising  a  heliometer 
which,  when  afterward  completed,  was  placed 
at  EOnigsberg.  Bessel,  whose  "  Theory  of  the 
Heliometer"  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  monographs  of  astronomy,  was  able 
with  this  instrument  to  grapple  snocessfully  with 
that  even  now  most  difficult  practical  problem, 
the  measnrement  of  the  parallax  of  a  fixed  star. 
Several  attempts  have  also  been  made,  as  by 
Bochon,  Maskelyne,  and  Bosoovich,  to  produce 
the  donble  images  by  refraction  through  prisms 
or  pairs  of  pnams,  either  beyond  the  object 
glaas,  or  slidmg  within  the  tube,  as  well  as  by 
dividing  the  small  mirror  of  reflecting  tele- 
scopes, as  Bamsden  suggested  for  the  Oasse- 
grainian  form,  and  Brewster  for  the  Newtonian. 
Divided-eye-lens  micrometers  have  also  been 
made,  the  best  form  of  which  is  that  given  by 
Airy,  who  found  the  four-glass  e^e  piece  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  divided  the  sec- 
ond lens,  conntug  from  the  object  glass. 
There  is,  however,  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
divided  lenses,  an  essential  imperfection  arising 
fh>m  the  exhibition  of  color  and  of  some  dif- 
fraction in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  line  of  separation,  and  this  practical  in- 
convenience may  be  seriously  felt  in   some 
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olftsaes  of  obaervstions.  On  this  account,  it 
will  probably  jet  be  found  most  advantageous 
to  make  use  of  the  donble  refracting  property 
of  certain  cryetale  for  the  separation  of  images. 

TELFAIR,  a  8.  co.  of  Georgia,  bounded  8. 
and  W.  by  the  Ocmulgee  and  N.  £.  by  the  Lit- 
tle Ocmnlgee  river;  area,  926  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  2,718,  of  whom  886  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy,  with  exten- 
sive pine  forests.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  77,086  bushels  of  Indian  com,  44,260  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  679  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  14  churches,  and  248  pupils  attending 
public  schools.    Capital,  Jacksonville. 

TELFORD,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  civil  engi- 
neer, bom  in  Westerkirk,  Eskdale,  Dumfries- 
shire, Aug.  9,  1767,  died  in  Westminster,  Sept. 
S,  1884.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  stone  mason,  and  in  1780  went  to  Edinburgh, 
and  while  there  in  all  his  intervals  of  leisure 
studied  architecture  and  drawing.  Two  years 
later  he  removed  to  London,  and  was  employ- 
ed by  Sir  William  Chambers  on  the  quadrangle 
of  Somerset  hoUse,  then  building.  He  was  ^- 
terward  employed  for  8  years  as  architect  in 
the  Portsmouth  dockyard,  then  upon  the  altera- 
tions of  Shrewsbury  castle,  and  in  the  constrao- 
tion  of  numerous  bridges,  one  of  which  over 
the  Severn  had  a  flat  arch  of  180  feet  span. 
He  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Elles- 
mere  canal,  108  miles  in  length,  and  requiring 
several  extensive  aqueducts  over  the  valleys, 
which  he  built  for  the  first  time  of  iron ;  the 
Oaledonian  ship  canal,  whose  locks  surpassed 
any  previously  built  in  size;  and  6  other  canals 
of  considerable  extent  in  England  and  Scotland, 
the  GKitha  canal  in  Sweden,  an  immense  tun- 
nel at  Harecastle  on  the  Grand  Trunk  canal, 
and  the  works  executed  under  the  commis- 
sioners of  highland  roads  and  bridges,  which 
included  the  constmction  of  1,000  mUes  of  new 
road  and  1,200  bridges,  and  the  improvement 
of  several  harbors.  The  St.  Eatherine  docks 
of  London,  the  improvement  of  the  Aberdeen 
and  Dundee  harbors,  the  constraotion  of  iron 
bridges  with  flat  arches  of  170  feet  span,  and 
above  all  the  great  Menai  suspension  bridge, 
were  among  his  subsequent  en^neering  tri- 
mnphs.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
society  of  Edinburgh  in  1808,  and  of  that  of 
London  in  1 827.  He  was  prerident  of  the  institu- 
tion of  civil  engineers  from  1820  till  his  death, 
and  bequeathed  to  it  £2,000  for  a  premium  fund, 
together  with  all  his  scientific  books,  prints, 
and  drawings.  Bende  the  account  of  his  labors 
on  public  works,  which,  with  additions  made  by 
his  executors  after  his  death,  constituted  a  biog- 
raphy, and  waspnblished  under  the  title  of ' '  Life 
of  Thomas  Telford,  Civil  Engineer,  writtten  by 
Himself"  (4to.,  with  a  folio  volume  of  plates, 
1888),  Mr.  Telford  in  eariy  life  published  some 
poems  under  the  signature  of  "Eskdale  Tom." 

TELL,  William,  the  legendary  hero  of  the 
Swiss  revolution,  bom  at  BQrglen,  canton  of 
Uri,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  died 
in  1864.    The  holder  of  a  farm  belonging  to 


the  abbey  of  Frannmfinster  in  ZQrich,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Walter  FQrst  of  Vri,  and 
joined  the  patriots,  who,  meeting  on  the  B&tli 
under  the  leadership  of  his  father-in-law,  of 
Wemer  StanfFacher  of  Schwytz,  and  Amdd 
von  Melohthal  of  Unterwalden,  Nov.  7, 1807, 
swore  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the  Aus- 
trian bailifi^  Passing  one  day  with  his  son 
through  the  market  place  at  Altorf,  where  Her-  * 
mann  Gessler,  the  bailiff  of  Ebssnacht,  bad 
caused  a  pole  to  be  erected  with  the  ducid  hat 
of  Austria  on  its  top,  he,  notwithstanding  orders 
to  that  effect,  dedmed  uncovering  his  head  as  a 
token  of  submission.  For  this  offence  he  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  Gessler,  who  threat- 
ened him  with  death.  On  second  thought,  the 
bailiff,  who  had  heard  that  Tell  was  the  most 
skilM  bowman  among  his  countrymen,  told 
him  that  he  could  redeem  his  life  by  shooting 
an  apple  from  his  own  child's  head.  Vainly 
did  he  beg  the  tyrant  to  be  relieved  from  lo 
dreadftil  a  trial;  he  was  compelled  to  obey. 
Gathering  all  his  energy  and  invoking  the  M- 
mighty,  he  succeeded ;  and  in  the  Mness  of 
bis  joy  was  embracing  his  son,  when  an  arrov 
was  Ascovered  which  he  had  concealed  in  his 
bosom.  "  What  was  it  for?"  asked  the  bailiff. 
"  To  kill  yon  if  I  had  hurt  my  boy,"  was  the 
answer.  He  was  immediately  chained  by  order 
of  the  bailiff,  who,  taking  him  in  his  own  boat, 
intended  to  have  him  incarcerated  in  the  castle 
of  EUssnacht ;  but  during  the  sail  across  the  N. 
bay  of  the  lake  of  Lncerne,  a  storm  arose  which 
put  the  craft  in  imminent  danger.  Tell  was  a 
good  boatman ;  by  order  of  Gesder  he  was  un- 
fettered, grasped  the  radder,  and  soon  brought 
the  boat  safely  near  to  the  land;  but  now, 
seizing  a  &vorable  opportunity,  he  sprang  upon 
a  projecting  headland,  which  is  still  known  as 
"Tell's  Rock,"  or  "Tell's  Leap,"  while  he 

Enshed  back  the  boat  into  the  suiil  Then  he 
id  himself  in  a  ravine  through  which  his  ene- 
my had  to  pass  on  his  way  to  Kftssnacht,  and 
mortally  wounded  him  with  an  arrow.  This 
event  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  Swiss  revolution,  in  which  he  actively 

Sarticipated ;  and  he  fought  at  the  battle  of 
[orgarten  in  1816.  He  had  reached  a  good 
old  age,  when,  in  attempting  to  save  a  boy's 
life,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Bchaohen.  The 
drunatical  part  of  this  story  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  modem  critics ;  it  is  not  narrated 
nor  even  alluded  to  by  contemporary  chroni- 
clers, and  is  first  found  in  writers  of  the  16th 
century;  moreover,  the  name  of  Gessler  does 
not  figure  on  the  records  of  the  Austrian  bail- 
ifik  It  has  been  remarked  also  that  a  tale  to 
the  same  import  was  current  in  the  ancient 
annals  of  Denmark,  as  ttpfean  in  the  Eutoria 
JDania  of  Saxo  Grammjaticns.  (Bee  Eieely's 
Biekerchet  entigv«$  sttr  PKutoire  de  Chiillautne 
Teil,  Lausanne,  1848.)  Whatever  the  truth 
may  be,  Toll's  memory  is  still  bright  in  his  na- 
tive oonntry ;  and  Johannes  von  Mailer,  in  bis 
history  of  Switzerland,  regards  him  as  a  his- 
torical character. 
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TELL-TALE.    8«e  Tatelxb. 

TELLURIUM  (Lat.  tOlut,  the  earth),  an  ele- 
taentary  anbstanoe,  diaoovered  and  named  by 
Klaproth  in  1798 ;  symbol,  Te ;  (^emical  equiv- 
alent, 64.6;  epedflo  gravity,  6.66;  hardness, 
3-2.5.  Thongn  oonunonly  classed  among  the 
inetalB,  it  has  maoh  analogy  in  its  properties 
(to  snlplrar  utd  seleniom.  It  oconrs  in  a  native 
state  associated  With  iron  pyrites  and  varions 
metala,  aa  gold,  silver,  bismath,  copper,  or 
lead.  The  native  metal  is  of  a  brilliant  metal- 
lio  lustre,  of  a  tin-gray  or  lead-gray  color,  pass- 
ing to  steel-gray.  It  is  very  fhsible  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  boms  with  a  bluish  flame, 
green  on  the  edges ;  it  volatilizes  in  white  fames, 
waving  no  residae ;  and  it  is  wholly  solnble  in 
nitric  acid.  The  sabstanoe  occurs  in  small 
masses,  irregularly  lamellar,  and  crystallized  in 
6-sided  prisms,  at  the  mine  of  Maria  Loretto 
near  Zalathna  in  Transylvania.  Tellurium  is 
almost  always  combined  wiUi  small  portiona  of 
iron  or  gold  in  a  metallic  state,  silver,  or  lead, 
so  that  some  have  anppoaed  that  the  substance 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  telluret  of  iron  or 
of  gold.  Many  natural  alloys  have  been  met 
with  at  the  mines  of  Hungary  and  Transylvar 
nia,  and  from  the  collection  of  those  presented 
by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  the  museum  of 
natural  history  at  Paris,  Dufr^oy  has  arranged 
the  varieties  among  the  following  5  species: 
native  tellurinm,  auro-argentiferous  teUurium 
(gnpbio  gold),  anro-jplumbiferona  tellurium 
(moUerite),  plnmbo-annferoua  tellurium  (nagy- 
igite),  and  tellnrio  bismuth  (bomite).  Auro> 
argentiferons  tellurinm  was  recognized  at  the 
Gold  Hill  mine&  North  Carolina,  by  Dr.  Oenth, 
and  tellario  bismuth  is  found  in  many  of  the 
gold  mines  oi  Virginia  and  North  Oorolina,  in 
Kdiated  scales  and  lamellar  masses.  Tellnrium 
onnbines  with  oxygen  to  form  two  componnds 
of  feeble  acid  characters,  TeOi  and  TeOi,  cor- 
reqionding  in  composition  with  sulphurous  and 
iulphurio  add.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  the 
gaseous  compound  TeH,  analogous  to  sulphu- 
letted  hydrogen. 

TELLUS.    See  Tkbra. 

TEMESYlR  (anc.  Thyhittm),  a,  town  of 
Hnngary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Temes,  and 
formerly  of  die  Banat,'sitaated  on  the  Bega  ca- 
nal, 75m.  N.N.  £.  from  Belgrade;  pop.  in  1864, 
S0,800.  It  stands  in  an  extensive  marahy  plain, 
is  defended  by  walls  and  outworks,  and  entered 
by  8  gates.  Iron  wire,  silk,  cotton  cloth,  paper, 
and  leather  are  manufactured.  The  Bega  canal 
ommeets  it  with  the  Danube,  and  a  railroad 
with  Szegedin  and  Pesth.  Temesv&r  is  the  see 
ot  both  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  the  seat  of  several  law  courts.  It  was  cap- 
tured after  a  heroic  defence  and  sacked  by  the 
Turks  in  1563,  and  held  till  1716,  when  it  was 
taken  frvm  them  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  rebnilt 
and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  besieged  for  about 
100  days  by  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  army 
in  1849,  and  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Haynau,  who 
near  its  walls  achieved  tJie  most  important 
Anstaian  victory  in  that  war  (Aug.  9, 1849); 


but  it  suffered  severely  from  the  bombardment, 
as  well  as  fbom  fever  and  cholera. 

TEMPE,  a  valley  of  Greece,  in  the  north  of 
Thessaly,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  beauty. 
It  is  a  glen  between  Mts.  Olympus  and  Ossa, 
throngh  which  the  Peneus  flows  into  the  sea. 
Poets  and  rhetoricians  often  mentioned  it  as  a 
type  of  sylvan  lovelineaB,  and  it  was  also  famed 
as  a  hannt  of  Apollo.  It  was  with  laurel  from 
Tempe  that  the  victors  in  the  Pythian  games 
were  crowned.  Only  some  of  the  later  classi- 
cal authors  seem  to  have  described  it  from 
observation,  and  to  have  been  aware  of  its 
savage  grandeur,  the  lofty  cliffs  rising  almost 
peipendioularly  on  either  side,  and  the  Peneus 
rusning  through  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The 
defile  is  about  6  m.  in  length,  and  ia  so  nar- 
row in  parts  as  to  afford  space  only  for  the 
river  and  the  road.  It  is  the  only  channel 
throngh  which  the  waters  of  the  Thessalian 
plain  reach  the  sea,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  formed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  by 
Hercules,  or  by  Neptune,  as  an  outlet  for  wh^ 
had  previously  been  a  vast  inland  sea.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  few  passes  through  which  an 
army  from  the  north  could  invade  Thessaly, 
and  was  therefore  of  great  military  importance. 
Four  carefully  constructed  fortresses  added  to 
its  natural  impregnability. 

TEMPERAMENT,  a  term  used  by  physiol- 
ogists to  express  the  differences  in  the  phvsical 
and  mental  constitutions  of  individuals,  referred 
from  remote  antiquity  to  peculiarities  in  the 
quality  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body. 
These  peculiarities  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated and  defined,  nor  be  demonstrated  by  the 
anatomist  and  chemist,  and  are  detected  and 
appreciated  chiefly  by  the  character  which  they 
impress  upon  the  thoughts  and  actions,  always 
within  the  limits  of  health.  The  anciouts  be- 
lieved that  the  fluids  of  the  body  consisted  of  4 
humors  (corresponding  to  the  4  then  so  called 
elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water),  which  they 
named  bile,  blood,  black  bUe  (supposed  to  come 
from  the  spleen),  and  phlegm  or  watery  fluid 
(believed  to  come  from  the  brain) ;  and,  if  either 
of  these  elements  was  in  excess,  that  it  gave 
rise  in  the  above  order  to  the  bilious  or  chol- 
eric, sanguine,  melancholic,  and  phlegmatio 
temperaments.  This  view  prevails  in  the  pop- 
ular mind  to  the  present  day,  and  was  main- 
tained by  physicians  to  the  time  of  Cullen,  who 
admitted  only  2  temperaments,  the  sanguine 
and  the  melancholic,  regarding  the  phlegmatio 
as  a  degree  of  the  fbrmer  and  the  choleric  of 
the  latter.  Of  course,  there  is  an  endless  vari- 
ety in  the  shades  of  temperament  in  different 
individuals,  but  the  characters  of  the  2  tempera- 
ments of  Oullen  are  as  follows :  The  sanguine 
temperament  is  marked  by  a  predominance  ot 
the  cironlatory  system,  with  a  strong  and  fre- 
quent pulse,  firm  flesh,  plump  figure,  smooth 
and  fair  skin,  ruddy  complexion,  soft  and  light 
hair,  and  light  eyes;  there  is  great  nervous 
susceptibility,  ready  memory,  lively  imagina- 
tion, oheemlneas,  and  a  love  for  sensual  pleas- 
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urea;  its  diseases  are  generally  violent  and  in- 
^ammatoiy.  The  English  as  a  race  are  good 
examples  of  this  temperament;  its  physical 
traits  may  be  seen  in  the  ApoUo  Belvedere, 
Venus  de' Medici,  AntinoOs,  and  the  "Greek 
Slave,"  and  its  moral  traits  in  the  lives  of  Al- 
oibiades,  Washington,  Mark  Antony,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  John  Adams,  and  Winfleld  8cott;  and 
both  are  represented  in  the  god  Bacchns  and 
in  the  celebrated  dnke  of  Richelien.  A  variety 
of  this  is  the  musonlar  or  athletic  temperament, 
ia.  which  with  all  the  external  signs  of  strength 
the  intellect  is  poorly  developed ;  the  Earnese 
Hercules  is  a  good  embodiment  of  this  tem- 
perament. In  Cnllen's  melancholic  tempera- 
ment, which  later  physiologists  consider  aa 
secondary  or  morbid,  the  BoUds  predominate, 
the  figure  being  less  pinmp  and  more  firm,  the 
hair  and  eyes  black,  the  skin  coarse  and  dark, 
the  countenance  sallow  and  sad ;  the  vital  ftino- 
tions  are  slowly  performed,  but  the  strength 
is  considerable ;  the  disposition  is  gloomy  and 
the  temper  suspicions;  the  manner  is  slow, 
grave,  caatious,  impassive,  bnt  tenacious  of  all 
emotions  when  once  excited.  Don  Qnizote  is 
ft  good  representative  of  this  temperament ;  also 
Louis  XI.,  Tasso,  Pascal,  Zimmermarin,  and 
J.  J.  Rousseau.  Other  temperaments  as  well 
characterized  as  the  above  are  the  bilious, 
lymphatic,  and  nervous.  The  bilious  or  chol- 
eric temperament  is  marked  by  a  supposed  pre- 
dominance of  the  biliary  system,  with  strong 
hard  pulse,  yellowish  brown  skin  and  dark  hidr, 
and  moderately  fleshy  body;  by  violent  and 
easily  excited  passions,  firmness  and  inflexibility 
of  character,  boldness,  and  perseverance.  The 
greatest  virtues  and  the  greatest  crimes  are  met 
with  in  persons  of  this  temperament ;  here  are 
generally  placed  (though  in  some  instances  er- 
roneously, as  will  be  seen  below)  Alexander 
the  Great,  Julius  Otesar,  Brutus,  Mohammed, 
Charles  XII.,  Peter  the  Great,  Cromwell,  Oardi- 
nal  Richelieu,  Attila,  Charlemagne,  Tamerlane, 
Richard  m.,  and  Kapoleon  I.  The  moral  fac- 
ulties are  early  developed.  It  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  this  and  the  sanguine 
temperament.  In  the  phlegmatic  or  lymphatio 
temperament,  the  proportion  of  the  fluids  is 
supposed  to  be  too  great,  from  activity  of  the 
secreting  system  and  inactivity  of  the  absorb- 
ents ;  the  flesh  is  soft,  the  skin  pale  and  flabby, 
hair  light,  pulse  weak,  and  the  figure  rounded, 
with  little  expression  of  countenance  or  activity 
of  mind  and  body.  Here  have  generally  been 
placed  Charles  lY.  of  Spain,  Augustus  III.  of 
Saxony,  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Sicily.  The  promi- 
nent character  of  the  nervous  temperament  is  a 
great  exdtability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  emotions  and  impulses 
over  the  reason  and  will;  the  muscles  are  small 
and  soft,  and  the  form  generally  slender.  Here 
belong  fidgety  and  restless  people,  the  so  called 
creatures  of  impulse,  and  erratic  men  of  genius; 
Voltaire  and  Frederic  the  Great  are  good  ex- 
amples of  it.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in- 
dependently, and  generally  aoo(nnpanies  the 


sanguine  temperament,  being  best  and  most 
fi-equoitly  seen  in  the  female  sex ;  it  is  often 
the  conseqnenoe  of  sedentary  life  and  of  sensaftl 
indulgence  and  excitement;  its  diseases  are 
generally  hysterical  and  convulsive. — Aocord- 
big  to  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  the  quantity  of  pigment 
or  coloring  matter  in  the  oody  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  temperaments ;  individnab 
and  races  of  troinoal  and  warm  regions,  witli 
dark  hair,  eyes,  and  skin,  belong  as  a  rule  to 
the  melancholic  temperament ;  while  those  of 
cold  and  temperate  zones,-  with  light  hair  and 
eyes  and  fair  complexion,  belong  to  the  san- 
guine. Whatever  physical  conditions  produce 
color  and  its  concomitants  determine  also  the 
nature  of  the  temperament;  these  conditions 
act  also  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  mind,  aidmg 
or  impeding  its  workings.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mind  has  its  temperaments  inde- 
pendent of  those  of  the  body,  according  as  the 
emotions  or  the  reasoning  will  vary  m  their 
natural  intensity,  educational  development,  or 
manner  of  working.  The  temperaments  are 
intimately  related  to  individual  constitutions, 
idiosyncrasies,  acquired  differences,  and  varie- 
ties in  the  human  race ;  they  are  more  or  less 
combined  together,  and  by  external  circum- 
stances are  convertible  into  each  other ;  indeed, 
the  whole  subject  is  so  indefinite  that  some 
pbyeiologists  consider  the  above 'doctrine  of 
the  temperaments  as  a  mere  superstition  con- 
nected with  the  old  humoral  pathology,  and 
regard  the  mental  and  moral  influences  former- 
ly attributed  to  the  organic  peculiarities  upon 
which  these  temperaments  were  founded  as 
pertaining  to  differences  of  e^bral  organiat- 
tion. — The  most  recent  and  plftisible  olasraficai- 
tion  of  the  temperaments  is  that  originated  by 
Dr.  William  Byrd  Powell,  and  defined  and 
ilinstrated  in  his  "  Journal  of  Human  Science** 
(Cincinnati,  O.,  1860).  He  makes  only  two 
vital,  primary,  or  original  temperaments,  the 
sanguine  and  the  bilious,  the  latter  even  being 
only  a  modification  of  the  sanguine  from  di- 
matio  or  other  external  influenees ;  to  these  he 
adds  the  lymphatic  and  enoephalio  ^nstead  of 
the  melancholic),  secondary  or  acquired,  bnt  by- 
transmission  now  become  as  elementary  as  the 
other  two,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  they 
are  always  adjuncts.  He  makes  10  compound 
temperaments,  divided  into  binary,  ternary, 
and  quaternary.  With  the  study  of  the  tem- 
peraments, to  which  he  has  devoted  nearly  40 
years  of  his  life,  he  has  connected  the  very  ini- 

S>rt8nt  subject  of  incompatible  marriages ;  he 
ys  it  down  as  a  physiological  law  that  there 
is  a  sexual  incompatibility  in  the  marriage  of 
persons  who  have  the  same  or  nearly  idlied 
temperaments  (as  he  defines  them),  and  that 
the  children  from  such  a  union,  if  there  be  any, 
will  die  early  or  linger  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence. All  Unds  of  physical  degeneracy,  de- 
formity, scroftdons  and  cerebral  diseases,  he 
refers,  and  with  great  apparent  justice,  to  the 
reduced  vitality  resulting  from  incompatible  or 
nnphysiolo^oal  marriages;  the  union  of  ItJood 
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relations  may  b«  fWmght  with  the  direst  oonM- 
qnences,  not  becanae  of  the  blood  relatioiuhip, 
bnt  fh)m  the  greater  probabiBty  that  eoman- 
snine  marriages  will  bring  together  persons  of 
meompatible  temperaments;  oonsins  will,  as 
sorelT  as  strangers,  have  healthy  children,  pro- 
Tided  thdr  temperaments  are  compatible.  Mar« 
riage  in  oontraventionto  the  phymdogioal  oon» 
ditions  Imown  as  temperaments  he  names  phys- 
iologieal  incest,  whether  with  blood  relations 
or  not.  The  law  is  briefly  this:  one  of  the 
parties  mnst  possess  exohisively  a  vital  tempera- 
ment, and  the  other  a  more  or  less  non-vital 
one;  and  iJl  marriages  in  opposition  to  this 
kw  are  more  or  less  incestnons;  in  other 
words,  physiological  incest  arises  from  phys- 
iological and  not  personal  or  external  rimili- 
tade.  1.  His  sanguine  temperament  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  described  above ;  he 
places  in  it,  witit  various  a^oncts,  beside  Wash- 
ington and  Oen.  Scott,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Oeesar,  Napoleon  I.,  Oomwallis,  and  Edward 
Everett  (tibe  last,  however,  with  a  dedded  en- 
cephalic a^jnnot).  S.  In  the  bilions  tempera- 
ment the  ontlines  of  the  person  are  angular, 
and  the  mnscnlar  movements  are  snpple ;  the 
ccmiplexion  is  not  necessarily  dark,  any  more 
than  it  is  of  necessity  florid  in  the  sanguine ; 
its  members  are  apt  to  be  impatient  and  impet- 
nons ;  among  them  he  places  Gastarvna  Adol- 
^os  (dT  Sweden,  Mohammed,  Dante,  Pizarro, 
Wellington,  Jefferson,  and  Andrew  Jackson. 
8.  In  the  lymphatic  temperament  the  head 
is  of  good  size,  withont  angularity;  the  per- 
son is  rather  diapeless,  the  fledi  soft,  the 
lips  thick,  the  cheeks  heavy,  and  the  expres- 
sion when  at  rest  listless ;  it  is  compatible  with 
exoellent  judgment  and  exalted  patriotism, 
snd  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  disgust- 
ing sac  of  humors  generally  represented  by 
phyriolog^sts.  This  temperament  is  usually 
the  result  of  the  ease  and  indulgence  arising 
from  wealth,  and  is  greatly  fovored  by  a  moist 
atmosphere,  as  in  Ohina,  Holland,  and  the 
deltas  of  the  Nile  and  the  AQasissippi ;  it  is  well 
iUnstr^Ad  by  the  Chinese  mandarins,  and  in 
the  works  of  Rubens.  The  Esquimaux  are 
bilious,  not  lymphatic,  as  often  described ;  fitt 
mnst  not  be  coi^ounded  wiUi  lymph,  the  latter 
pervading  the  whole  system ;  ooesity  blunts 
every  cspaolty,  sometimes  redudng  man  al- 
most to  the  condition  of  a  hibernating  animal, 
while  a  decidedly  lymphatic  person  may  disph^ 
high  mental  endowments.  4.  In  the  enoeph- 
sKo  temperament  (probably  what  the  ancients 
meant  by  the  melancholic)  the  cerebrum  is 
tdativdy  large  and  the  oerebellnm  small ;  the 
person  is  contracted,  the  limbs  slender,  neck 
kmg,  chest  narrow,  and  abdomen  flat;  the  fuse 
is  thin,  smd  the  forehead  massive  and  especially 
expended  in  the  upper  tiiird ;  the  expression  is 
severe,  thoughtftil,  and  often  gloomy ;  the  vital 
powers  are  slowly  developM,  and  yet  it  is 
compatible  with  health  and  longevity;  persons  . 
of  ^B  elass  are  capable  of  profound  investiga- 
tioii,  hot  are  very  snl^eot  to  monomania;  of 


this  Pascal  ..s  an  example.  The  last  two' 
temperaments  are  the  results  of  civilization, 
and  are  not  found  among  savage  races ;  none 
of  the  4  mentioned  are  found  pure  and  sin- 
gle, or  very  rarely,  bnt  almost  always  in  com- 
bination. 6.  In  the  union  of  the  sanguine 
and  the  bilious  the  hair,  eyes,  sad  complexion 
are  light  or  dark  according  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  each  element;  the  head  is  compact, 
a&d  the  muscles  firm  and  strong ;  Alfred  the 
Great  of  England  is  a  good  example  of  this 
temperament.  0.  In  the  sangnine-lymphatio 
tibe  head  is  round,  the  face  broad,  the  per- 
son fill,  and  the  complexion  fair ;  the  females 
are  often  beautiftil,  their  complexion  being  a 
mixture  of  the  lily  and  the  rose ;  it  is  on  un- 
favorable combination,  and  few  who  have  it 
become  celebrated  for  any  thing  good ;  it  en- 
tails the  tendency  to  crime,  especially  assassi-' 
nation  and  rowdyism ;  the  emperor  Nero  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  it.  1.  In  the  san- 
guine-encephalic the  head  is  narrow  and  the 
forehead  elevated,  the  skin,  &c.,  light,  the  per- 
son slight,  and  the  musoles  feeble ;  its  mem- 
bers are  amiable,  but  too  gentle  for  the  rugged 
pursuits  of  Ufis ;  they  are  generally  found  in  the 
oonnting  room  and  in  stores,  and  in  employ- 
ments better  fitted  for  females ;  some  artists  have 
been  of  this  temperament,  of  which  Benjamin 
West  is  an  instance.  8.  In  the  bilious-lym- 
phatio  the  head  is  rounded,  the  hair,  &c.,  dark, 
and  the  face  and  person  fbll ;  the  females  are 
often  very  handscone.  Persons  of  this  tem- 
perament are  good-natured,  not  ambitions,  but 
nsefbl  for  the  soundness  of  their  judgment. 
9.  The  bilious  endephalio  is  like  the  sanguine 
encephalic,  except  that  the  hair,  &o.,  is  dark; 
illnstrattons  are  Oolumbus,  Shakespeare,  Lord 
Bacon,  Dr.  Johnson,  Pope,  and  F^escott  the 
historian.  10.  The  first  of  the  ternary  com- 
pounds is  the  sanguine-bilious-lymphatio,  like 
the  sanguine-bilious,  but  with  less  plump  per- 
son, thicker  lips,  and  forehead  broad  below, 
contracting  rapidly  as  it  rises;  the  nose  has 
generally  a  small  protuberance  at  the  end.  It 
may  possess  much  muscular  Strength  and  ac- 
tivity, many  of  the  English  prize  fighters  hav- 
ing belonged  to  it,  and  it  forms  a  large  element 
in  mrfba  and  riotous  assemblages,  whether  in  a 

food  or  bad  cause.  In  this  have  been  placed 
'eter  the  Great,  0.  J.  Fox,  Leo  X.,  George  lY. 
of  England,  Stephen  Girord,  Baron  Larrey,  and 
Henry  Ward  Beeoher.  11.  In  the  sanguine* 
bilions-encephalio  the  head  is  above  the  aver- 
age size,  and  generally  rather  angnlw  with  the 
upper  forehead  expanded ;  it  has  leas  musenler 
energy  than  the  last ;  many  artists  are  of  this 
temperament ;  Melanohthon  belonged  to  it,  as 
does  Gov.  Banks  of  MasaaohuBetts,  the  latter 
with  a  bilious  predominance.  12.  In  the  san- 
gnine-enoephalio-Iymphatic  tiie  head  is  large, 
with  elevated  and  expanded  forehead ;  it  has 
great  literary  capacity,  bnt  is  little  adapted 
for  the  sharp  conflicts  of  life ;  Addison,  Swift, 
Walter  Scott,  Lewis  Cass,  and  the  late  Ohief 
Jufltioe  Shaw  are  exam^s  of  it.    18.  In  the 
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bilioTW-eaoeplialic-lTmphatio  the  head  is  larg& 
with  expanded  forehead,  dark  complexion  and 
eyea,  and  full  person;  it  is  adapted  for  high 
position  in  any  sphere  of  life;  examples  of 
It  are  Daniel  Webster,  the  emperor  Nicholas  of 
Bnsda,  John  Bunyan,  Gibbon,  Prof.  Agasaiz, 
and  Wa^ington  Irving.  14.  The  quaternary, 
and  most  gifted  of  all  the  temperaments,  ia  the 
Bangnine-encephalic-bilions-lymphatio;  the  san- 
guine element  gives  vitality,  the  Dilioua  activity, 
uie  encephalic  inteUectnal  energy,  and  the 
lymphatic  prevents  morbid  irritability;  the 
heaa  is  large,  the  complexion  dark,  the  fore- 
head high,  and  the  person  full  and  roundj  here 
most  probably  bdong  JnUos  Oeesar,  Napoleon 
I.,  Cromwell,  Daniel  O'Oonnell,  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas ;  it  is  a  combination  of  the  forces 
of  all  the  elementary  temperaments.  All  of 
the  above  temperaments  are  incompatible  with 
themselves,  but  1,2,  and  6  are  the  least  so ;  these 
8  are  compatible  with  all  the  others,  and  one 
of  the  parties,  to  insure  healthy  progeny,  should 
be  of  uiem  or  exclusively  vital. 

TEMPERAKOE  SOCIETIES.  See  Assn- 
BKNOK,  Total. 

TEMPERATURE.    See  Clmatk. 

TEMPLABS,  or  Emawia  of  thx  Txmfu, 
the  moet  celebrated  and  powerful  of  the  reli- 
gious military  orders  of  Ohristendom.  Its  ori- 
gin is  ascribed  to  Hugnes  de  Payens,  Geoflroi 
de  St.  Omar,  and  t  other  French  knights,  who 
in  1118  or  1119,  in  addition  to  the  8  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  took  a  4th, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  defend  the 
holy  sepulchre  of  Christ  and  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  then  annu- 
idly  flocked  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  military 
diaracter  associated  with  the  new  order  at- 
tracted immediate  attention,  and  after  its  for- 
mal incorporation  by  Pope  Honorins  n.  in  1138 
at  the  instigation  of  St.  Bernard,  its  numbers 
rapidly  increased,  members  of  the  noblest  fam- 
iUes  of  Europe  seeking  admission  into  its  ranks, 
and  people  of  every  degree  vying  with  each 
other  in  endowing  it  with  gifts  of  land  or 
money.  In  1128  the  templars  also  received 
from  Honorins  a  peculiar  dress  conristing  of 
a  white  mantle,  to  distingnish  them  from  the 
hospitallers,  who  were  habited  in  hiaok ;  and 
In  1146  they  added  a  red  oroes  on  the  left 
breast.  This  emblem  was  also  borne  on  their 
banner,  formed  of  striped  black  and  white 
eloth,  and  called  biaueiant,  a  word  rendered 
fiunous  ihroughont  Christendom  as  the  battle 
cry  of  the  order.  Soon  after  their  establish- 
ment Baldwin  H.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  gave 
them  a  part  of  his  palace  as  a  reeidenoe,  to 
which  the  canons  of  the  adjoining  convent  of 
the  temple  added  another  building  for  keeping 
their  arms,  whence  they  were  called  knights 
of  the  temple.  After  the  order  had  acqtdred 
power  and  possessions  throughout  Europe  and 
the  East,  it  came  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
plex form  of  government,  consisting  of  a  grand 
master  or  head  of  the  order,  elected  by  the 
chapter  or  ganend  body  of  the  knights,  and 


who  had  under  him  a  seneschal  and  other  li(^ 
oflSoers;  provincial  masters,  who  presided  over 
the  several  countries  or  proTinces  in  which  the 
templars  had  possessions;  priors  or  masters, 
who  had  charge  of  the  districts  into  which  s 
province  was  divided;  and  preceptors  or  super- 
mtendents  of  the  single  houses  of  the  order  in 
the  districts.    The  province  in  which  the  grand 
master  resided,  and  which  for  upward  of  178 
years  from  the  foundation  of  the  order  contia- 
ned  to  be  in  Palestine,  waa  always  considered 
the  chief  seat  of  the  order,  and  its  chapter  had 
the  powers  of  a  general  chapter  when  that 
body  was  not  in  session.   Of  the  9,000  lordships 
and  estates  which  the  order  possessed  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  chief  part  were 
in  France,  and  to  that  oonntry  generally  belong- 
ed the  grand  master,  who  in  some  respects  as- 
sumed the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince.    For 
more  than  ^  years  after  their  organization 
the  templara  comprehended  only  laymen ;  bat 
by  a  bull  of  1172  Pope  Alexander  III.  allowed 
the  order  to  receive  spiritual  members,  who 
celebrated  mass  and  other  religious  offices  in 
its  houses,  acted  as  secretaries  to  the  chapter, 
or  filled  the  ofiBce  of  preceptor.     Somewhat 
later  persons  not  of  noble  birth  or  knightly 
rank  were  admitted  as  servitors  or  serving 
brethren,  of  whom  there  were  two  classM, 
those  who  attended  the  knights  in  the  field  iii 
the  capacity  of  squires,  and  those  who  exer- 
cised various  handicrafts  in  the  preceptoriei, 
the  former  being  held  in  the  greater  estima- 
tion.  There  were  also  afSliated  members,  who 
took  none  of  the  vows  and  assumed  none  of 
the  duties  of  the  order,  but  sought  even  a 
qualified  admission  into  its  ranks  for  the  secu- 
rity thereby  afforded ;  and  lastly  children  dedi- 
cated by  their  parents  to  the  order,  and  henoe 
caUed  detMUjaai  persons  who  under  the  name 
of  oblati  pledged  themselves  to  maintiun  its 
rights.    Among  other  important  advantages 
conferred  upon  the  templars  was  that  of  hay- 
ing the  ofiBces  of  religion  performed  in  their 
houses  once  a  year,  even  in  conntriea  under  an 
interdict,  whence  in  practice  they  became  ex- 
empt from  the  effects  of  an  interdict,  a  oircom- 
stanoe  which  added  greatly  to  their  influence  and 
numbers.    They  bc«ame  in  time  a  formidable 
and  wealthy  military  community,  the  membeis 
of  which,  animated  by  the  closest  corporate 
spirit  u>d  snl^eoted  to  the  severest  internal 
discipline,  had  no  property  or  interest  distinct 
from  the  order  in  general,  acknowledged  no 
spiritual  authority  but  the  pope,  and  held  them- 
selves amenable  to  him  oiuy  in  secular  matters. 
Originally  subdsting  upon  the  alms  of  the  char- 
itable and  making  a  show  of  poverty,  as  illos- 
trated  by  their  seal,  which  represented  two 
knights  riding  upon  a  single  horse,  they  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  wealth  as  to  become  more 
interested  in  extending  and  guarding  their  pos- 
sessions than  in  affording  protection  to  pil- 
grims; and  notwithstandhig  their  unquestion- 
ed prowess  and  daring,  their  frequent  fends 
with  the  rival  order  of  the  hospitallers,  and 
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liieir  open  Hcentiongness  and  lost  of  gain,  often 
injTtred  rather  than  aided  the  oanse  to  which 
thej  had  devoted  themaelTes.  Henoe  they 
fbaght  more  for  themselTes  than  for  the  com- 
mon cause  of  Ohristianity,  aided  or  thwarted 
the  plana  of  campaiffna  at  their  pleasure,  and 
frequently  atained  their  knightly  name  and 
fame  by  open  treachery,  as  in  the  6th  crusade 
under  the  emperor  Frederic  11.,  the  partial 
fiulure  of  which  was  attributed  to  the  machi- 
nations of  the  templars.  So  &r  had  they  de- 
parted firom  the  motives  and  principles  ot 
tiie  founders  of  the  order,  that  during  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  Christian  kingdom  in 
Falestme  they  endeavored  by  separate  treaties 
with  the  Saracens  to  secure  their  own  posses- 
sions in  that  conntry.  After  having  their  chief 
seat  sucoesslvely  in  Jerusalem  (1118-'87),  An- 
tiooh  (1187-'91),  Acre  (1191-1217),  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Oasde  near  Ossarea  (1217-91),  they 
were  nevertheless  compelled  at  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Latin  power  in  Palestine  in  1291 
to  remove  to  the  island  of  Oypms,  which  they 
had  purchased  fH>m  Blohard  I.  of  England  for 
86,000  silver  marks.  Though  driven  ont  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  organization  evinced  no  signs  of 
decay,  and  its  extensive  ramification  through- 
out Europe  drew  upon  it  the  suspicion  and 
Jealousy  of  princes,  whose  cupidity  was  also 
excited  by  its  immense  wealth  in  landed  rev- 
enues and  hoarded  coin.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  motives,  and  irritated  by  his  inability 
to  tax  the  order,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  in 
concert  with  Pope  Clement  Y.,  determined 
upon  ita  deetmotion.  Accordingly,  in  1806 
Jacqnes  de  Molay,  the  ^and  master  of  the 
templars,  was  enticed  to  Paris,  on  a  pretext  of 
Consulting  him  with  reference  to  a  new  cra- 
atde  and  other  matters ;  and  on  Oct  18,  1807, 
all  the  members  of  the  order  in  France,  includ- 
ing De  Molay  himself,  were  taken  into  onstody, 
and  their  houses  and  goods  were  everywhere 
seized.  The  formal  charges  on  whicli  they 
were  arrested,  and  which  were  preferred  by 
two  degraded  templars,  imputed  to  them  grave 
heresies  oonnected  with  tneir  secret  rites  of 
iiiitiata<m  and  internal  discipline,  and  graver 
Tiolati<HiB  of  morality.  How  fiar  the  influence 
of  oriental  manners  and  superstitions  may  have 
afi'eeted  the  belief  or  habits  of  the  order  during 
their  long  residence  in  Palestine,  it  is  difScuU 
to  determine;  but  although  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  they  had  borrowed  to  some  extent 
from  the  Gnostic  rites  and  magical  practices 
of  the  eastern  races  with  whom  they  had  oome 
in  contact,  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  their 
own  oonfeiBsiona,  wrung  firom  them  by  tortnre, 
to  substantiate  the  charges  of  their  aocasers. 
Under  these  oiroomstances  the  pope  hesitated 
to  promulgate  the  decree  for  the  extinction  of 
fte  order ;  bnt  the  less  scrupulous'  Philip,  find- 
ing his  oolleagne  loath  to  imitate  his  own  mtem- 
perate  seal,  procured  one  of  his  creatures,  the 
arahlHBhop  of  Sens,  whose  Jurisdiction  extend- 
ed over  Paris,  to  convoke  his  provincial  conn- 
efl  in  that  dty  on  May  10, 1810;  and  on  the 


18th  of  the  month,  by  command  of  that  body, 
64  members  of  the  order  were  burned  at  the 
stake  in  a  field  behind  the  abbey  of  St  An- 
toiae.  The  example  was  imitated  elsewhere, 
and  on  May  3, 1812,  Clement  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, the  general  council  of  Yienne  then 
in  session  being  averse  to  precipitate  measures, 
issued  a  bull  for  the  abolition  of  the  templars. 
Their  movable  property  was  for  the  most  part 
appropriated  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  was  deposited ;  and  although 
their  landed  possessions  were  nominally  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospitallers,  the  crown  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  secured  the  disposition  of  them. 
The  order  ceased  at  once  throughout  Christen- 
dom except  in  Portugal,  where  it  merely  as- 
sumed the  name  of  tibe  chevaliers  of  Christ, 
which  order  still  subsists.  The  last  act  of  the 
drama  was  the  execution  at  the  stake  of  De 
Molay,  Ouy  of  Anvergne,  and  other  high  dig- 
nitariea  of  the  order,  of  whom  the  two  first 
named  died  protesting  their  innocence,  having 
previously  recanted  the  confessions  extorted 
from  them  by  hopes  of  absolution  or  by  torture. 

TEMPLE,  BioHABD  Gbxsvillk,  earl,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  in  1711,  died  in  1777. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Biohard  Grenville  and 
Hester  Temple,  and  in  1768  succeeded  his 
mother,  who  had  in  1749  been  created  Coun- 
tess Temple,  as  Earl  Temple.  The  marriage  of 
his  edster  Hester  Grenville  with  William  Pitt 
afterward  earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  means  of 
introducing  him  to  puBlic  life,  and  during  the 
first  Pitt  administration  he  was  a  promment 
member  of  the  cabinet  According  to  Maoau- 
lay,  he  was  not  remarkable  for  administrative 
talents,  but  was  a  akilM  parliamentary  tacti- 
cian. In  1862-'8  appeared  "The  Grenville 
Papers"  (4  vols.  8v0j),  comprising  the  corre- 
spondence of  Earl  Temple  and  his  brother 
George  Grenville  between  1742  and  1777,  edit- 
ed by  W.  J.  Smith  from  the  original  papers  de- 
posited at  Stowe,  the  chief  seat  of  tne  family. 
They  throw  much  light  upon  the  political 
movements  of  the  period  which  they  cover, 
and  are  asserted  by  the  editor  to  afford  evi- 
dence of  the  identity  of  Earl  Temple  with  Ju- 
nius. The  present  representative  of  the  Gren- 
viUes  is  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

TEMPLE,  Sib  William,  an  English  states- 
man and  anthor,  bom  in  London  in  1628,  died 
at  Moor  Park,  Surrey,  Jan.  27, 1699.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  roUa 
in  Ireland.  He  passed  two  years  at  Emmanuel 
ooUege,  Cambridge,  went  abroad  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  after  a  somewhat  extended  con- 
tinental tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
a  mastery  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages, 
he  returned  to  England,  was  married  in  1664, 
and  for  several  years  resided  with  bis  father  in 
Ireland.  In  1660  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Irish  convention  for  the  county  of  Carlow, 
and  also  represented  that  constituency  in  the 
first  Irish  parliament  convoked  after  the  resto- 
ration. In  1668  he  repaired  to  England  with 
bis  family,  carrying  letters  of  recommendation 
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from  the  dake  of  Ormond  to  Lord  Arlington, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  1666  was 
sent  by  that  minister  on  a  secret  mission  to  the 
bishop  of  Uftnster,  who  had  stipulated,  in  oon- 
mderation  of  the  payment  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment of  a  large  snbsidy,  to  make  a  land  at- 
tack npon  the  Dotoh,  who  were  then  at  war 
with  England.  Although  the  bishop  deserted 
his  allies  and  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Dntch,  Temple's  diplomatio  servioes  were  so 
highly  esteemed  by  Charles  II.  that  he  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet  and  appointed  resident  at  Bras- 
sels.  In  the  antnmn  of  1667,  soon  after  the 
oonclnsion  of  peace  with  Holland,  Temple  made 
a  visit  incognito  to  that  country,  and,  in  view  of 
Uie  dangerous  encroachments  of  France  npon 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  nrged  upon  his  gov- 
emment  the  necessity  of  an  offensive  and  d^en< 
rive  league  with  Holland  against  the  prqjeots 
of  Louis  XrV.  Beceiving,  in  Jan.  1668,  the 
necessary  powers  to  negotiate  such  a  treaty,  he 
concluded  in  the  same  month  the  celebrated 
triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
bound  themselves  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  keep 
the  former  power  out  of  the  Low  Ooontries. 
This  measure,  characterized  by  Maoanlay  a* 
"  the  single  eminently  good  act  performed  by 
the  government  during  the  interval  between 
the  restoration  and  the  revolution,"  gave  Tem- 
ple at  once  a  European  reputation,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  master  stroke  of  his  politioal  career. 
After  perfecting  at  Aix  la  Oh^telle  negotiations 
for  peace  in  pnrsnance  of  the  triple  alliance,  he 
repaired  in  Aug.  1668,  in  the  capacity  of  ambas- 
sador, to  the  Hague,  where  he  coltivt^ed  a  warm 
friendship  with  the  grand  pensionary  De  Witt 
and  the  yonng  prince  of  Orange.  Recalled  to 
England  in  Sept.  1670,  he  discovered  that  the 
ministry  had  treacherously  formed  a  secret 
treaty  with  France,  by  which  the  triple  alli- 
ance was  rendered  of  no  effect,  and  in  June, 
1671,  received  his  dismissal  troia  ofBoe.  For 
two  or  three  years  he  resided  at  his  estate  of 
Sheen;  but  in  1674  he  was  snmmoned  from 
his  retirement  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Hol- 
land, which  he  accomplished  in  London  in  the 
space  of  8  days.  He  retnmed  soon  afterward 
to  his  former  position  at  the  Hague,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  mediators  deputed  to  attend 
the  congress  of  iCTimeg^en,  which  after  tedious 
negotiations  resulted,  in  the  latter  part  of  1678, 
in  a  hollow  and  unsatisfisotory  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  HoUand,  to  which  Temple 
declined  to  affix  his  signature.  In  the  interval 
he  contributed  largely  to  bnng  about  the  mar< 
riage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  Lady  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  dnke  of  York.  Batuming  to 
Engumd  in  1679,  he  was  solicited  by  the  apg 
to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which 
had  indeed  been  offered  to  him  before;  but 
feeling,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  "  the  scene 
was  unfit  for  snch  an  actor  as  he  knew  himself 
to  be,"  he  excnmd  himself  on  the  score  of  not 
having  a  seat  in  parliament.  Hie  king,  harassed 


by  the  violence  of  pturliament,  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  advice  of  Temple,  whose  plan 
for  a  new  privy  conncil  of  30  members,  15  to 
be  great  officers  of  state  and  16  independent 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  great  weight  and 
landed  possessions,  was  in  April,  1679,  carried 
into  effect,  to  the  great  satis&otion  of  the  pub- 
lic. Almost  immediately  afterward  one  of  tiie 
fhndamental  principles  on  which  it  had  t>een 
constructed,  llie  prohibition  ot  a  secret  interior 
council  or  cabinet,  was  violated ;  Lord  Shafteo- 
bnry  was  admitted  a  mem]>er  against  the  re- 
monstrance of  Temple ;  and  in  general  the  ob- 
jects of  the  projector  were  so  perverted,  that 
be  gradually  ceased  to  attend  the  regular  meet- 
ings. A  ringle  session  of  parliament,  to  which 
he  bad  been  elected  from  the  university  of  0am- 
bridge,  snfficed  to  satisfy  him  with  legidative 
Ufe ;  and  npon  bis  name  being  stricken  by  the 
king  from  the  list  of  privy  ooondllors,  be  c^adly 
retired  in  1680  to  his  gardening  and  library  at 
Sheen.  Thenoefbrth  he  lived  in  retirement, 
either  at  Sheen  or  at  Moor  Park,  a  seat  in 
Surrey,  engaged  in  the  completion  of  his  me- 
moirs, and  eivjoying  the  oonndenoe  and  friend- 
ship of  William  IIL,  who  vainly  urged  him  in 
1688  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  state,  and 
Who  frequently  visited  him  for  advice  in  publio 
matten.  During  the  last  10  years  of  his  life 
he  was  attended  in  the  capacity  of  seoretary 
by  Jonathan  Swift.  His  works,  comprismg 
"  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,"  essays  on  the  "  Origin  and 
Nature  of  Government,"  "  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning,"  "  Oardening,"  &&,  and  a  variety  of 
politioal  and  misceUaneons  tracts,  contain  many 
acute  observotiona,  eroressed  in  so  easy  a  style 
that  he  is  called  by  Johnson  "  the  first  writer 
who  gave  cadence  to  Ei^Iish  prose."  SurJatnea 
Mackintosh  calls  him  "  the  model  of  a  nego- 
tiator;" bat  according  to  Maoanlay  "he  -was 
merely  a  man  of  lively  parts  and  quick  obser- 
vation ;  a  man  of  the  world  among  men  of  let- 
ters ;  a  man  of  letters  tunong  men  of  the  world." 
As  a  fine  gentleman  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  age.  EQs  collected  works 
were  first  published  in  1720 ;  the  last  and  brat 
edition  is  m  4  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1814). 

TENANT.    See  Lbask,  and  TaxnoBa. 

TENASSERIM  PROVINCES,  a  tract  of  land 
in  British  India  beyond  the  Qanges,  attached 
to  the  government  of  Penang,  under  the  Bengal 
presidency,  extending  about  600  m.  along  the  £. 
side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  with  a  breadth  of  from 
40  to  80  m.,  between  lat.  11°  and  19°  N.  and  long. 
97°  80'  and  99°  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the  native 
state  of  Laos,  E.  and  S.  by  Siam  and  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  gulf  of 
Martaban,  and  Pegu,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  nver  Sal  win;  area,  80,000  aq. 
nL ;  pop.  estimated  at  200,000.  The  oonntiy  is 
divided  into  the  prorinoes  of  Amherst,  Tavoy, 
Ye,  and  Mergni ;  and  the  chief  towns  are  Am- 
herst, the  camtal,  Maulmain,  Martaban,  Tavoyj 
Mergui,  and  Tenasserim.  The  sea  ooast  8.  of 
lat  11°  40'  is  bold  and  rocky,  while  to  the  K. 
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ft  is  flat  and  mach  more  indented  with  hays, 
oreeki,  and  the  estuaries  of  rivers  and  streams. 
Along  its  whole  extent  are  situated  islands 
irhieh  appear  from  seaward  to  form  part  of 
the  shore.  Those  Ijing  between  lat.  8°  and 
14°  40'  N.  are  known  colleotively  under  the 
name  of  the  Mergul  archipelago,  and  extend 
from  SO  to  80  m.  from  the  shore.  The  prind- 
pal  islands  of  this  group,  from  S.  to  N.,  are 
Bulli-raa  island,  Kisseraing,  Domel,  Kalegonk  or 
Bendnck,  Boss,  King's,  and  Tavoy.  The  most 
imp<»lant  island  on  the  coast,  however,  is  fialiH 
gjnn,  opposite  the  town  of  Manlmain,  17  m.  long 
and  8  broad. — ^The  whole  territory  of  Tenasse- 
rim,  particularly  toward  the  K.,  is  intersect- 
ed by  nomeroua  rivers,  the  principal  being  the 
Salwin,  Atta- Yen,  Taroy,  anaTenasserim. .  The 
£.  boundary  is  formed  by  a  range  of  wooded 
mountains  varying  in  height  from  3,000  to  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  N.  there  is  a  separate 
range,  about  S,000  feet  high,  covered  with  bam- 
boo jungles.  There  are  extensive  plains  and 
fertile  valleys  lying  upon  the  banks  ot  the 
rivers  toward  the  N.  The  staple  produotiona 
•re  rice,  cottpn,  sugar  oane,  indigo,  and  tobac- 
co; and  wheat,  nutmegs,  cUfEerent  spices,  and 
dye  stnfis  are  raised.  Nearly  880  different  vari- 
eties of  timber  have  been  enumerated.  Iron  ore 
Is  very  abundant,  and  exceedingly  rich.  Tin, 
gold,  copper,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  manganese 
are  also  found.  Ooal  of  good  quality  has  been 
discovered  in  several  plaoesL  Thecliznateisoon- 
(idered  remarkably  healthy,  the  rate  of  mortal- 
ly among  Europeans  being  little  more  than  it 
is  iu  Europe  in  hke  oircumstances.  The  ther- 
mometer never  rises  above  90°,  the  average 
being  77°.  The  rainy  season  begins  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  territory  about  the  Ist  of  May,  and 
at  Kauhnain  a  month  later ;  the  fall  is  mnoh 
the  greater  toward  the  N.,  where  it  is  estimat- 
ed at  20O  inches  in  a  year. — The  population 
oomprises  Brnmese,  Peguans,  Siamese,  Karens, 
Seelonga,  ffindoos  Arom  the  Ooromandel  ooast, 
half  caste  Portuguese,  Chinese,  a  few  American 
missionaries,  and  Hxe  English  officials  and  tra- 
ders. The  Burmese  and  Peguans  are  the  most 
numerons ;  and  the  Siamese  are  principally 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tenasserim 
river.  The  chief  manufstoturee  are  cotton  and 
lOk  goods,  coarse  pottery,  and  iron  cooking 
vessels.  Ship  building  is  largely  carried  on  at 
Maolmain,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  Mergui  and 
Taroy.  The  chief  exports  consist  of  rioe,  to- 
bacco, gambier,  ivory,  edible  birds'  nests,  and 
teak  timber. — The  Portugneee  viMted  the  ter- 
ritory which  forms  the  Tenasserim  provinces 
early  in  the  17th  century;  and  in  1687  some 
Engiiah  were  mawaored  at  Mergui,  the  country 
being  thai  a  dependency  of  Pegu.  It  afterward 
beewne  sobject  to  Siam,  from  which  power  it 
was  taken  ^wat  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
by  the  Burmese,  who  held  it  till  it  was  annexed 
to  British  India  at  the  termination  of  the  Bur- 
mese war  in  1826.  From  the  long  nnsettied 
state  of  the  country,  the  entire  populati<m  of 
the  4  provinces  at  that  time  only  amounted  to 


«bont  80,000;  bikt  since  security  for  life  and 
property  has  been  established  population  has 
rapidly  flowed  in  from  the  surrounding  states. 

TENOH,  a  soft-rayed,  fresh  water  fish  of  the 
<sarp  £unUy,  and  genus  tinea  (Cuv.),  peculiar 
to  the  old  world.  The  best  known  species  is 
the  T.  vidgarii  (Ouv.),  rarely  more  than  14 
inches  lon^,  of  a  deep  yellowish  brown  color, 
and  sometimes  golden  and  greenish ;  the  dor- 
sal and  anal  fins  have  no  osseous  rays,  and  the 
fonner  is  inserted  behind  the  commencement 
of  the  ventrals ;  the  teeth  on  the  pharynx  are 
compressed  and  dnb-diaped;  scales  very  mi- 
nute, covered  with  mucus ;  a  very  small  labial 
barbel  at  each  side  of  mouth ;  the  body  thick 
tiai  broad,  and  the  ventrals  in  the  male  much 
larger  than  in  the  female.  It  is  8pread,over  Eu- 
rope and  IS.  Asia,  and  is  more  or  less  abundant 
in  the  ornamental  waters  and  ponds  of  Great 
Britain,  but  is  not  found  mnoh  above  lat.  60° 
N. ;  it  prefers  stagnant  waters  with  a  muddy 
bottom,  concealing  itself  in  winter  in  the  mud  in 
a  torpid  state ;  like  the  carp  it  is  very  tenadons 
of  life;  the  food  consists  of  worms  and  aqnatio 
insects,  with  sometimes  seeds  and  plants.  The 
eggs  ore  deposited  in  May  or  Jnne ;  they  are 
very  minnte,  of  a  greenish  color,  about  800,000 
in  a  ringle  female,  and  are  placed  amon^  aquatio 
plants.  In  its  natural  state  the  flesh  is  apt  to 
be  soft,  insipid,  or  ill-flavored,  and  difficult  of 
digestion;  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  delicate 
when  the  fish  are  properly  fed. 

TENOIN,  Claitduix  Aixxaiidbiiie  GiTiBor 
BB,  a  Prenoh  courtesan  and  novelist,  born  in 
Grenoble  in  1681,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  4, 1749. 
Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  her  family,  she  be- 
came a  nun;  but,  struggling  to  free  herself 
from  her  vows,  she  first  succeeded  in  being 
transferred  as  canoness  to  the  chapter  of  Nen- 
ville,  near  Lyons,  where  she  eiyoyed  much 
more  liberty,  and  finally  in  1714  obtained  her 
complete  seonlarization.  She  repaired  to  Paris, 
and  became  first  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  then  of  the  abb6  Dubois,  who  gave 
her  a  splendid  house.  She  advanced  the  fortune 
of  her  brother,  afterward  Cardinal  de  Tencin 
and  minister  of  state  under  Fleury,  to  whom 
she  was  pasdonately  attached,  whUe  gaining 
for  herself  wealth  through  her  connection  with 
the  financier  John  Law,  and  fiune  through  her 
intercourse  with  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  and 
other  literary  characters,  whom  she  entertained 
at  her  house  and  playfully  styled  her  "  beasts" 
or  "menagerie."  By  Destouches-Oanon,  one 
of  her  nnmerouB  lovers,  she  had  a  child  who 
was  abandoned  at  the  porch  of  the  church  of 
St.  Jean  le  Bond,  and  bec&me  afterward  the 
odebrated  D'Alembert.  In  April,  1726,  an- 
other, La  Fresnais,  a  councillor  in  the  parlia- 
ment, in  a  fit  of  despair  killed  himself  at  her 
house,  and  in  his  will  accused  her  of  being  his 
destroyer.  She  was  oonsequentiy  incarcerated 
in  the  Bastile ;  but  the  charge  was  proved  to  be 
unfounded,  and  she  was  released  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  She  now  became  more  discreet, 
lived  more  than  ever  among  the  society  of  wits 
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and  gentlemen,  ihade  her  parlor  a  school  for  re> 
fined  taste  and  elegance,  exchanged  letters  with 
Cardinal  Lambertlni,  afterward  Benedict  XIV., 
who  after  his  accession  sent  her  his  likeness, 
and  wrote  norels,  which  are  remarkable  for  ob- 
servation, good  taste,  and  perspicaity. 

TENDER,  in  law,  an  offer  to  perform  an 
act,  to  the  performance  whereof  one  person  ia 
bonnd  to  another.  The  obligation,  and  so  the 
offer,  maj  be  to  pay  money  or  to  deliver  sp»- 
oifio  articles.  If  the  tender  be  of  money,  it  is 
effectual  only  when  the  demand  is  one  of 
money,  and  is  definite  in  amonnt,  or  is  capable 
of  being  made  so.  Thus,  a  tender  cannot  be 
pleaded  as  a  defence  to  an  action  for  general 
oamages  upon  a  contract,  nor  to  an  action  in 
oorenanj;,  unless  the  contract  be  one  for  the 
payment  of  money,  as  for  rent ;  nor  to  an  ac- 
tion for  a  tort,  as  for  assault  and  battery.  In 
short,  wherever  the  olwn  is  for  unliqaidated 
damages,  the  general  rule  is  that  no  tender  is  ad- 
missible. In  the  United  States,  however,  cases 
of  involuntary  trespass  form  an  exception, 
founded  partly  on  usage  and  partly  on  express 
statutory  provisions. — A  tender  need  not  be 
made  by  the  defendant  personally.  If  made  by 
a  third  person  at  his  request,  it  is  sufficient ; 
and  even  if  made  by  a  stranger  without  his 
knowledge  or  reqnest,  it  seems  that  a  subse- 
quent assent  of  the  debtor  will  operate  as  a 
ratification  of  the  agency  and  make  the  ten- 
der good.  Any  person  may  make  a  valid  ten- 
der for  an  idiot.  Tender  must  be  made  to 
the  creditor  personally,  or  to  some  one  au- 
thorized by  him  to  receive  the  money.  Ten- 
der to  the  creditor's  attorney,  authorized 
by  him  to  ooUect  the  okum,  is  osnally  suf- 
ficient; and  in  such  a  case  the  tender  need 
not  include  the  amount  of  the  attorney's 
fee  for  his  letter  to  the  debtor.— At  common 
law,  a  tender  must  be  made  on  the  very  day 
the  money  is  due,  if  that  day  be  made  certain 
by  the  contract.  Bat  the  statutes  and  usages 
of  the  states  generally  permit  the  tender  to  be 
made  after  that  day,  u  before  the  action  is 
bronght;  and  in  some  it  may  be  made  after 
the  action  is  brought  Tender  is  generally  not 
good  if  made  before  the  debt  is  due,  but  may 
in  some  cases  be  so  if  it  includes  interest  up  to 
the  day  of  maturity. — ^A  tender  of  money  is  not 
complete  without  production  and  offer  of  the 
money,  unless  the  creditor  expressly  or  impli- 
edly waives  the  production.  Thus  it  is  stud 
not  to  be  enough  in  a  plea  of  tender,  if  the 
plaintiff  did  not  object  to  receive  the  moneyj 
for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  he  had  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  said  to  the  creditor 
that  he  had  it  ready  for  him,  and  asked  him  to 
take  it.  He  ought  to  have  produced  and  offer- 
ed the  money  specifically.  What  amoante 
to  a  w^ver  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  is  a 
nice  if  not  difficult  question.  It  seems  from 
the  cases  that  the  creditor  may  not  only  waive 
the  actual  production  of  the  money,  but  the 
actoal  possession  of  it  in  hand  by  the  debtor. 
The  debtor  is  not  bound  to  count  out  the 


money  if  he  has  it  and  offers  it— The  tender 
must  be  made  withoat   any  condition  that 
the  creditor  may  with  good  reason  object  to. 
A  demand  of  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands 
baa  often  been  held  to  invalidate  a  tender;  not 
so  much,  however,  becanse  a  receipt  was  asked 
for,  as  becanse  part  was  offered  in  flill  pay- 
ment   And  it  seems  that  a  debtor  would  lose 
the  benefit  of  a  tender  if  he  should  aooompaQy 
it  with  a  demand  of  a  receipt  for  the  sum  thst 
he  pays,  and  because  it  was  refused  should  re- 
tain uie  money.    Tender  of  a  larger  sum  thaii 
ia  due,  with  a  request  of  the  change  or  the  bal- 
ance, is  not  gqoa.    Thus  the  offer  of  a  $6  bill 
with  a  demand  of  the  change,  is  not  a  gooq 
tender  of  $4.    Refusal  of  the  money  offered, 
for  reasons  distinct  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  offer  is  made,  as  for  the  insufficiency  of  the 
sum  or  the  like,  is  a  waiver  of  all  objection  to 
the  form  of  the  tender.    The  tender  should  be 
made  in  lawful  coin  of  the  United  States,  or  iq 
money  made  lawM  by  the  state  in  which  it  is 
offered.    A  tender  of  good  and  current  bank 
notes  is  good  if  no  objection  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  money. — As  tender 
means  not  only  that  the  debtor  was  once  ready 
and  willing  to  pay,  but  that  he  has  always 
been  so  and  still  is,  the  effect  of  it  wiU  be  de- 
stroyed if  the  creditor  can  show  a  subseqnoit 
demand  by  him  of  the  proper  fulfilment  <m  the 
contract  at  the  proper  time,  and  a  refusal  by 
the  debtor.    Some  authorities  have  held  that  a 
demand  and  refusal  may  in  some  cases  have 
the  effect  of  annulling  a  tender  even  if  they 
take  place  before  the  tender  was  made;  al- 
though generally,  if  not  universally  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a  tender  is  valid  and  effectual  if  made 
at  any  time  after  a  debt  is  due. — Tender  does 
not  bar  a  debt  as  payment  would,  but  rather 
establishes  the  liability  of  the  defendant;  for,  in 
general,  he  is  liable  to  pay  the  sum  which  he 
tenders  whenever  he  is  required  to  do  so.   But 
the  tender  stops  the  recovery  of  damages  or  in- 
terest for  delay  in  payment,  and  gives  the  de- 
fendant subsequent  costs,  provided  the  plaintiff 
recovers  nothing  beyond  the  sum  tendered. 
— ^It  may  be  regarded  as  settled  t^at  acta  which 
would  constitute  a  sufficient  tender  of  money 
will  not  always  have  this  effect  in  relation  to 
chattels.    Thus,  if  one  who  is  bound  to  pay 
money  to  another  at  a  cerUun  time  and  place, 
is  there  with  the  money  in  his  pocket  for  the 
pnrpose  of  paying  it,  and  is  prevented  from  do- 
mg  so  only  by  the  absence  of  the  payee,  this 
has  the  full  effect  of  a  tender.    But  if  he  is 
bound  to  deliver  chattels  at  a  particular  time 
and  place,  it  may  not  be  enough  that  he  has 
them  there ;  they  may  be  mingled  with  others 
of  the  like  kind  which  he  is  not  to  deliver,  or 
they  may  need  some  act  of  separation,  identifi- 
cation, or  completion,  bef<)re  they  can  become 
the  property  of  the  other  party.     As  in  sales 
the  property  in  chattels  does  not  pass  while 
any  such  act  remains  to  be  done,  so  if  there  be 
an  obligation  to  deliver  those  articles,  it  maf 
be  said  as  a  general  mle  that  the  obligation  u 
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not  ffisobarged  so  long  as  any  thing  is  left  un- 
done irhidi  would  prevent  tlie  propertj  from 
passing  under  a  sale.  If  one  bound  to  deliver 
20  bnahels  of  wheat  at  a  certain  time  and 
place,  came  there  with  60  bnshels  in  his  wag- 
on, all  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  one  mass, 
with  the  purpose  of  measuring  out  20  bushels, 
and  was  prevented  from  doing  so  only  by  the 
absence  of  the  promisee,  this  would  probably 
be  held  as  a  sufSoient  tender.  The  tender 
of  goods  may  be  made  to  an  agent  or  by  an 
agent,  and  must  be  equally  unconditional  as  if 
of  money;  and  if  the  agent  of  the  deliverer 
has  orders  to  deliver  the  chattels  to  the  re- 
ceiver only  if  he  will  cancel  and  deliver  up 
the  contract,  this  is  not  a  tender,  although  the 
agent  had  the  chattels  at  the  proper  time  and 
phce. — ^nerally,  if  no  time  or  place  be  apeci- 
fled,  the  articles  are  to  be  delivei«d  where  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  unless  collat- 
eral circumstances  designate  a  different  place. 
If  the  time  be  fixed,  but  not  the  place,  it 
win  be  presumed  that  the  deliverer  was  to 
bring  the  articles  to  the  receiver  at  that  time; 
and  for  that  purpose  he  must  go  with  the  chat- 
tels to  the  residence  of  the  receiver,  unless 
something  in  their  very  nature  or  use,  or  some 
other  circumstance  of  equivalent  force,  dis- 
.tinctly  implies  that  they  are  to  be  left  at  some 
other  place.  And  it  may  happen  from  the 
cnmbronsnese  of  the  articles,  or  other  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  obviously  reasonable  and  jnst 
fiv  Ihe  deliverer  to  ascertain  from  the  receiver, 
long  enough  beforehand,  where  they  shall  be 
delivered ;  and  then  he  will  be  held  to  this  as 
a  legei  obligation.  If  the  receiver  refuses  or 
sheets  to  appoint  a  place,  or  purposely  avoids 
receiving  notice  of  a  place,  the  deliverer  may 
appoint  any  place  with  a  reasonable  regard  to 
the  convenience  of  the  other  party,  and  there 
dehver  the  articles.  If  no  expressions  used  by 
the  parties  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
goods  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case  control 
tile  presumption,  then  the  place  where  the 
pomise  is  made  is  the  place  where  it  should 
be  performed ;  and  no  action  can  be  maintain- 
ed upon  such  a  promise  unless  the  plaintiff  can 
show  a  demand  at  the  proper  place  and  time, 
or  a  readiness  to  receive,  and  notice  equivalent 
to  a  demand,  or  else  that  the  demand  would 
have  been  nugatory  because  the  defendant 
could  not  have  complied  with  it.  If  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  specific  articles  are  to  be 
delivered  at  a  certain  time  and  place  in  pay- 
ment of  an  existing  debt,  this  contract  is  ftiUy 
diachwged  and  the  debt  is  paid  by  a  complete 
and  legal  tender  of  the  articles  at  the  time  and 
place,  although  the  promisee  was  not  there  to 
receive  tiiem ;  and  no  action  can  be  thereafter 
maintdned  on  the  contract.  But  the  property 
In  the  goods  has  passed  to  the  creditor,  and  he 
may  retain  them  as  his  own,  or  take  them  else- 
where; or  he  may  demand  them,  and  if  they 
are  lefosed  bring  an  action  tot  them  as  his  own. 
TENDON,  the  firm  fibrous  bundle  or  cord, 
the  oontinnation  of  the  intermuscular  areolar 


tissne,  by  which  a  muscle  is  drdinarily  attached 
to  bone.  Tendons  are  of  a  shining  white  color, 
dense  and  inextenaible,  flattened  or  rotmded, 
and  more  or  less  elongated ;  when  very  much 
flattened  and  membranous,  they  are  called 
opontfuroset  and  sometimes /omub.  They  glide 
smoothly  in  sheaths,  especially  in  the  extremi- 
ties, and  on  the  sur&ce  of  flexion  of  the  limbs; 
in  some  cases  many  are  enveloped  in  a- single 
sheath,  in  others  tiiey  are  kept  in  place  by  an 
annular  ligament,  as  in  the  wrist  and  ankle. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  Undo  Aehillii, 
by  which  the  mnsoles  of  the  calf  are  attached 
to  the  heel  bone,  so  named  from  Achilles  hav- 
ing received  his  death  wound  there  from  Paris 
during  the  siege  of  Troy;  it  is  often  contracted, 
as  in  the  various  forms  of  club  foot,  and  is  fre- 
quentiy  divided  to  enable  the  foot  to  be  bronght 
down  by  extension  apparatus.  Contractions 
of  the  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  of 
the  elbow  and  ham,  are  frequentiy  remedied 
by  the  same  subcutaneous  method  of  tenoto- 
my ;  tortieoUit  or  wry  neck  is  also  benefited 
by  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle.  One  of  the  most  beautifol 
contrivances  and  evidences  of  design  in  the 
human  body  is  the  manner  in  which  the  super- 
ficial fiexor  tendons  in  the  fingers  stop  short 
at  the  middle  phalanx,  and  divide  to  allow  tiie 
tendons  of  the  deep  flexor  to  pass  through  to 
the  terminal  phalanx,  thus  securing  compact- 
ness and  beauty  of  Ekhape,  with  freedom  and 
extent  of  motion. 

TENED08  Cm  earliest  antiqnity  (kHydna. 
Lmeophryt,  Phomiee,  and  Lyrnemu),  a  small 
island  in  the  .^gasan  sea  or  Grecian  archi- 
pelago, now  belonging  to  Turkey,  about  18 
m.  tram  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  or  Dar- 
danelles, and  4  m.  W.  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
Itfinor.  It  is  about  6  m.  long  by  2  broad,  and 
owes  its  chief  importance  to  its  position.  In 
the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  it  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  to  which  the  Oreeks  withdrew 
after  leaving  the  wooden  horse  before  Troy, 
and  it  was  employed  in  the  Persian  war  by 
Xerxes  as  a  naval  station.  Snbsequentiy,  on 
several  occasions,  as  in  the  Peloponnesian, 
Macedonian,  and  Mithridatic  wars,  it  figured 
conspicuously  as  a  stronghold. 

TEKERANI,  Piktbo,  an  Italian  sculptor, 
bom  in  Torano,  near  Oarrara,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  oentnry.  After  stndying  a  while 
under  his  uncle  Fietro  Marchetti  and  in  the 
academy  of  Oarrara,  he  established  himself  in 
1814  in  Bome,  and  finished  his  art  education  in 
the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen.  His  "  Psyche  with 
the  Box  of  Pandora"  (1810),  now  in  the  Len- 
zoni  palace,  Florence,  was  succeeded  by  nu- 
merous works  illuBtrating  both  Ohristian  and 
classical  mythological  subjects.  Of  his  reli- 
gious works,  the  most  remarkable  are  "  Ohriat 
on  the  Gross,"  in  silver,  in  the  church  of  Ban 
Bteffano,  Pisa;  the  "  Descent  from  the  Oross," 
in  the  Torlonia  chapel  of  tiie  church  of  St  John 
Lateran,  Bome ;  the  martyrdom  of  Endorus,  fto. ; 
beside  a  number  of  statues  of  saints  and  menn- 
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mental  vorks.  Of  the  latter  olaas,  tlie  "  Angd 
of  ^e  Last  Judgment,"  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Borne,  is  a  charaetwbtic  specimen. 
Among  his  olaasical  sabjeots  nuqr  be  enumerated 
the  "Swooning  Pqrohe,"  the  "Fann  plajing 
on  a  Flute,". the  "Flora,"  in  the  possession  of 
the  queen  of  England,  and  the  "  Oupid  eztraot- 
ing  a  Thorn  fW>m  the  Foot  of  Venus,"  of  sev- 
eral of  which  he  has  executed  duplicates.  His 
statuea  of  public  characters  include  those  of 
Leuohtenberg  and  Orloff  at  St.  Petersbura,  of 
Ferdinand  U.  and  ni.  of  Naples,  of  BoUvar, 
and  of  Count  Rossi,  who  was  klUed  in  Borne  in 
1848.  His  portrait  busts  are  also  numerous, 
those  of  Tnorwaldsen  and  Pius  IX.  being 
among  the  best.  He  is  professor  of  sculpture 
in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  Borne. 

TENERIiTE  (8p.  Tenerife),  the  principal 
island  of  the  Canary  group,  90  m.  N.  W.  from 
Cape  Bojador  on  the  Afhcan  coast,  between 
lat  28°  and  26°  86'  N.,  and  long.  16°  6'  and 
16°  6S'  W.;  extreme  length  60  m.,  breadth 
20  m. ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  85,000. 
The  coast  is  very  irregular,  and  is  formed  of  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  lofty  clifi%  penetrat- 
ed by  a  few  narrow  ravines.  The  only  good 
harbor  is  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  chief  town, 
upon  the  N.  E.  side,  which  is  protected  by  two 
rocky  points  enclosing  a  semi-circular  bay.  Ten- 
eriffe  is  wholly  of  volcanic  formation,  and  is 
composed  of  masses  of  trachyte,  lava,  and  ba- 
salt The  peak  of  Teyde,  toward  the  K  W.  of 
the /island,  attains  the  height  of  12,206  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  crater  is  situated  at.  the 
summit,  and  is  about  1  m.  in  diameter ;  but  the 
eruptions  which  have  happened  during  the  last 
8,000  or  4,000  years  appear  to  have  been  made 
through  the  sides,  lliere  are  6  other  craters, 
one  of  them  much  larger.  Since  the  island 
was  oocui>ied  by  the  Spaniards  in  1496  only 
two  eruptions  have  taken  place,  one  in  1700 
and  tiie  last  in  1798 ;  but  donds  of  vapor  fre- 
quently ascend  from  the  craters.  Along  the 
base  of  the  great  mountain  and  for  some  dis- 
tance up  its  sides  there  are  villages,  fields,  gar- 
dens, and  vineyards,  next  to  which  succeed  a 
tract  of  forest,  and  bey(md  that  is  a  barren 
plain  covered  with  blodcs  of  lava  and  pumice 
stone.  The  N.  E.  part  of  Teneriffe  is  the  most 
fertile,  but  only  about  ^  of  the  whole  surface  is 
arable.  The  chief  productions  are  cochineal, 
wine,  silk,  maize,  wheat,  oranges,  potatoes, 
pulse,  almonds,  honey,  wax,  &o. 

TENIEBS,  David,  called  the  elder,  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1582,  died 
there  in  1649.  He  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  Rubens,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Italy, 
where  he  acquired  from  his  countryman  Adam 
Elsheimer  a  taste  for  cabinet  pictures,  to  which 
he  exclusively  devoted  himself  after  his  return 
to  Antwerp.  His  favorite  subjects  were  rural 
sports  and  merrymakings,  alehouse  interiors, 
diemists'  laboratories,  and  grotesque  subjects, 
such  as  the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  all  of 
which  he  treated  with  great  humor  and  fidelity 
to  nature.    He  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a 


oolorist,  Kod  his  pictorae  eommanded  dnikig 
his  lifetime  large  prices. — ^Datid,  the  younger, 
bom  in  Antwerp  in  1610,  died  in  Brussels  iu 
1690  or  1694.    He  has  been  said  on  doubtfol 
authority  to  have  studied  under  Babens,  Adri- 
an Brauwer,  and  Elsheimer,  but  probably  re- 
ceived most  of  his  instruction  from  his  father. 
The  archduke  Leopold,  tiien  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlanas,  having  appointed  him  Ms 
principal  painter,  with  the  superintendence  of 
his  gtdlery  of  Italian  and  Flemish  masters  iu 
Brussels,  he  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession.    He  was  distinguished  by  a  talent 
for  imitating  the  works  of  others,  and  exe- 
cuted views  of  the  interior  of  the  grand  duke's 
gaUeiy,  representing  the  walls  with  the  pictures 
on  them,  and  faithfully  giving  the  style  of  each 
painter.    He  also  painted  a  number  of  inge- 
nious  compositions  of  his  own  in  the  style  of 
Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Bassano,  Babens, 
and  others.    His  authentic  works  amount  to 
upward  of  1,000,   and  bring  prices  varying 
from  800  to  1,600  and  2,000  guineas.    There 
are  also  about  600  spurious  pictures  attributed 
to  him.     Some  of  his  pictures  are  of  great 
size,  one  at  SohleisBheim,  18  feet  6  inches  by 
10  feet,  containing  1,188  figures,  of  which  those 
in  the  foreground  are  12  inches  in  height    Hs 
worked  with  great  rapidity,  and  some  of  his 
thinly  painted  pictures  are  said  to  have  been 
begun  and  finished  at  a  single  sitting. 

TENISON,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
in  Gottenham,  Oambridgeshire,  Sept.  29, 1636, 
died  Dec.  14, 1716.  He  was  graduated  at  Ow- 
pus  Christi  college,  Cambri^e,  in  1667,  and 
began  to  study  medicine,  but  in  1669  was  pri- 
vately ordained.  After  the  restoration  he  was 
appointed  to  St  Andrew's  church,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1680  was  presented  by  Charles  H.  to 
tibe  living  of  St  MiBrtiu's  in  Uie  Fields,  where 
he  endowed  a  free  school,  and  built  and  fur- 
nished a  library.  William  HI.  made  him  arch- 
deacon of  London  in  1689,  bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
1691,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1694) 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tillotson. 

TENNANT,  William,  a  Scottish  poet  and 
orientalist,  bom  in  Easter  Anstrather,  Fife- 
shire,  in  1786,  died  near  Dollar,  Feb.  15,  1848. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St  An- 
drew's; but,  debarred  from  active  employment 
by  having  lost  at  an  early  age  the  use  of  his 
feet,  he  became  in  1801  clerk  to  his  brother,  a 
corn  factor  of  Glasgow,  and  in  this  ntuation 
studied  zealously  and  unaided  the  modern  lan- 
guages and  Hebrew.  Beturning  to  Anstrather, 
he  published  in  1812  "  Anster  Fair,"  a  humw 
ous  poem  in  the  ottata  Hma,  which  received 
high  prfuse  from  JeSrej  in  the  "Edinburgh 
Review,"  and  passed  through  many  editions. 
In  1813  he  became  parish  schoolmaster  of  Dn- 
nino,  and  while  teaching  there  made  himself 
master  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian  Ian- 
^ages.  In  1816  he  taught  at  Lasswade,  and 
m  1819  went  to  Dollar  academy,  where  he 
acted  as  instructor  of  the  dassical  and  oriental 
languages  until  1886,  when  he  was  made  pro- 
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ftssor  of  oriental  langnages  in  St.  Hsry's  col- 
lege, St.  Andrew's.  Here  he  compiled  Syriao 
and  Chaldaio  grammars,  irhich  appeared  in 
18i0.  Beside  writing  some  miscellaneons 
poems  and  translations  from  the  Persian,  G-reek, 
and  German,  he  pnblished  "The  Thane  of  fife" 
(1828);  "Cardinal  Beaton"  (1823),  a  tragedy; 
"John  Baliol"  (1826),  a  drama;  "The  Ding- 
ing Down  of  the  Cathedral "  (of  St.  Andrew's) ; 
"Hebrew  Dramas  founded  on  Bible  History" 
(1846) ;  and  a  "  Life  of  Allan  Bamsay"  was 
flnt  issned  in  New  York  (1868). 

TENNEMANN,  Wilhklm  Gottlieb,  a  Ger- 
man historian  of  philosophy,  bom  at  Brembach. 
near  Erfiirt,  Deo.  7, 1761,  died  in  liarbnrg,  Sept. 
SIO,  1819.  He  studied  at  Erftart,  where  he  aban- 
doned theology  for  philosophy,  and  at  Jena, 
where  he  was  both  one  of  the  first  opponents 
and  one  of  the  first  adherents  of  the  Kantian 
system.  He  became  professor  extraordinary 
at  philosophy  at  Jena  in  1798,  and  at  Marbnrg 
in  1804,  and  retained  the  latter  position  till 
his  death.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
OeieAiehte  d«r  PhUosophie  (11  vols.,  Leipsio, 
179S-1819),  in  which  all  systems  are  regarded 
fhom  the  standpoint  of  the  critical  school. 
An  abridgment,  entitled  Grundrita  der  Ge- 
nikiehU  Mr  Philotophie  (Leipsio,  1812),  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Arthnr  John- 
son (1882;  revised  by  J.  B.  Morell,  1862). 
Among  his  other  publications  are :  Lehren  und 
Mrinttngen  der  Sohratiker  t2&«r  UnBterbUehlceit 
ier  SeeU  (Jena,  1791) ;  Syttem  der  Platonitchm 
FhUotophie  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1792-'4);  and 
translations  into  German  from  Locke,  Hnme, 
and  De  Gerando. 

TENNENT,  Gilbxbt,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland, 
Feb.  6, 1708,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  28, 1784. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  William  Tennent, 
an  Irish  PKsbyterion  clergyman  who  emigrated 
to  America  in  1718,  and  several  of  whose  sons 
and  grandsons  entered  the  ministry.  He  was 
ordained  In  1726  at  Kew  Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  and 
remained  there  as  pastor  tiU  1748,  though  he 
spent  several  months  with  Whitefield  on  a 
preaching  tonr  in  New  England,  where  his  elo- 
qnence  and  terrible  descriptions  of  the  eternal 
paniritment  due  the  sinner  produced  a  great 
effi»ct.  In  1741  he  was  instmmental,  by  his 
fiery  denunciations  of  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  doctrine,  in  causing  a  division  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  which  17  years  later  he 
did  hia  ntmost  to  heal.  In  1748  he  was  called 
to  the  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  resided  during  the  remain- 
der of  bis  life,  excepting  a  visit  to  England  in 
1758,  in  company  with  the  Bev.  Samuel  Davies, 
to  solicit  fud  for  the  college  of  New  Jersey.    He 

Sibliahed  many  works,  but  few  of  permanent 
terest. — ^WnxiAV,  an  American  clergyman, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  the  county 
of  Anteim,  Ireland,  Jan.  8,  1706,  died  at  Free- 
hold, N.  J.,  March  8,  1777.  When  he  had 
nearly  completed  his  theological  course,  he 
became  serioosly  ill,  fell  into  a  catalepsy  or 
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trance,  and  remained  for  several  days  in  a  con- 
dition of  apparent  death.  His  physician,  per- 
ceiving a  slight  tremor  under  his  left  arm,  re- 
fused to  consent  to  his  burial;  and,  although 
his  friends  were  satisfied  that  he  was  dead,  his 
flmeral  was  postponed  for  8  days,  and  subse- 
qnentiy  for  several  hours,  efforts  being  mode 
for  his  resuscitation,  which  finally  occurred 
just  as  his  physician  was  giving  up  in  despair. 
His  recovery  was  very  slow  and  painful,  and 
for  many  months  his  memory  and  intellectual 
faculties  were  almost  lost,  but  were  even- 
tually and  suddenly  restored.  Mr.  Tennent's 
own  account  of  his  emotions  during  this  pe- 
riod was,  that  at  the  moment  of  his  apparent 
decease  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  an 
unutterable  glory,  and  saw  a  great  multitude, 
apparentiy  in  the  height  of  bliss,  singing  most 
melodiou^y ;  and  that  when  he  was  about  to 
join  the  great  and  happy  multitude,  some  one 
came  to  him,  looked  him  fall  in  the  face,  and 
said :  "  Ton  must  go  back."  At  the  shock  this 
intelligence  gave  him  he  opened  his  eyes,  and, 
finding  himself  in  the  world,  fainted.  For  8 
years  he  said  the  recollection  of  what  he  hod 
seen  and  heard  was  so  intense  as  to  make 
earthly  things  seem  worthless.  Mr.  Tennent 
was  ordained  in  1788  at  Freehold,  Monmouth 
00.,  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  as  pastor  44 
years.  He  published  only  a  few  occasional 
sermons.  A  memoir  of  him,  giving  a  very  fiiU 
account  of  his  trance,  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  Judge  Elias  Boudinot. 

TENNENT,  Sir  James  Emebsok,  a  British 
author  and  statesman,  bom  in  Belfast,  April  7, 
1804.  His  name  was  originally  Emerson,  Ten- 
nent being  added  on  the  succession  of  his  wife 
to  the  estate  of  her  father,  William  Tennent. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1881,  but  never  practised.  Under  the  name 
of  Emerson  he  published  "  Travels  in  Greece" 
(1826);  "Letters  from  the  uEgtean"  (2  vols., 
1829) ;  and  "  History  of  Modem  Greece"  (2  vols., 
1880).  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  parliament 
for  Belfast,  and  continued  to  represent  that  city 
most  of  the  time  till  1846.  From  1841  to  1846 
he  was  secretary  to  the  India  board ;  in  1846 
he  was  appointed  civil  secretary  to  the  coloniej 
government  of  Ceylon,  and  knighted.  He  re- 
tamed  in  1860,  and  in  1862  was  member  of 
parliament  for  Lisbum,  and  for  a  few  months 
of  that  year  secretary  of  the  poor  law  board 
In  Nov.  1862,  he  became  one  of  the  joint  secre- 
taries of  the  board  of  trade,  which  office  he 
still  holds.  He  is  also  deputy  lieutenant  of  tiie 
county  of  Sligo,  and  a  magistrate  for  Antrim 
and  Down.  His  works,  beside  those  already 
mentioned,  are :  " Bel^^um"  (2  vols.,  1841);  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Oopynght  of  Designs  for  Faint- 
ed Fabrics,  &o."  (1841) ;  "  Christianity  in  Cey- 
lon, with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Brahmini- 
oal  and  Buddhist  Superstitions"  (8vo.,  1860); 
"  Wine,  its  Use  and  Taxation"  (8vo.,  1 866) ;  "  Ac- 
count of  Ceylon"  (2  vols.,  1869) ;  and  "  Sketches 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon"  (1861). 
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TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  BOnthem  gtatea  of 
the  Ameriosn  Union,  and  the  third  admitted 
under  the  federal  constitution,  situated  between 
lat.  86°  and  36°  80'  N.,  and  long.  81°  87'  and 
90°  28'  W.;  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W. 
about  480  m.,  breadth  105  m.;  area,  about 
46,600  sq.  m.,  or  S9,884,000  acres.  Its  shape 
is  rhomboidal,  its  E-  and  W.  sides  sloping  at 
considerable,  though  not  equal  iui^les.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  8.  E.  by 
North  Carolina,  S.  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  and  W.  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
from  wmch  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  state  is  divided  into  84  coun- 
ties, viz. :  Anderson,  Bedford,  Benton,  Bledsoe, 
JSlount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Carroll, 
Carter,  Cheatham,  Claiborne,  Cocke,  Coffee, 
Cumberland,  Davidson,  Decatur,  I>e  Elalb, 
Dickson,  Dyer,  Fayette,  Fentress,  Franklin, 
Gibson,  Giles,  Granger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Ham- 
ilton, Hancock,  Hardin,  Hawkins,  Hardeman, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Henry,  Hickman,  Hum- 
phreys, Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Euox, 
Lauderdide,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  McMinn, 
MoNairy,  Macon,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Mauiy,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Obion,  Overton,  Perry,  Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea, 
Boane,  Robertson,  Rutherford,  Scott,  Sequat- 
chie, Sevier,  Shelby,  Smith,  Stewart,  Sullivan, 
Sumner,  Tipton,  Union,  "Van  Buren,  Warren, 
Waahington,  Wayne,  Weakley,  White,  William- 
son, and  Wilson.  The  chief  cities  and  towns 
are :  Nashville,  the  seat  of  government ;  Mem- 
phis, the  most  important  commercial  point; 
Knoxville,  Colombia,  Mnrfreesborough,  Shelby- 
ville,  Lebanon,  Pulaski,  Jackson,  Brownsville, 
Franklin,  Greenville,  and  Dresden.  The  fol- 
lovring  table  exhibits  the  decennial  progress 
c^  population  since  1790 : 
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Density  of  population  in  1860,  21.98  to  the 
square  mile ;  in  1860,  &4.12 ;  ratio  to  the  total 
population  of  the  Union  in  1860,  8.86  per  cent. 
Of  the  white  population  in  1860,  882,236  were 
males  and  874,601  females ;  of  the  free  colored, 
8,117  males  and  3,306  females;  and  of  the 
slaves,  118,780  males  and  120,679  females.  Of 
the  free  colored,  2,646  were  blacks  and  8,776 
mulattoes;  of  the  slaves,  219,108  blacks  and 
20,366  mulattoes.  The  white  and  free  colored 
inhabited  129,419  dwellings,  and  constituted 
180,604  families.  Births  (white  and  free  color- 
ed) in  184»-'60, 28,090  (8.08  per  cent.);  deaths, 
7,826  (1.03  per  cent.),  and  including  slaves, 
11,874  (1.18  per  cent.) ;  married  (whites),  7,872 
(1.04  per  cent).  Deaf  and  dumb,  877 ;  blind, 
474;  insane,  407;  idiotic,  846.  Of  the  white 
and  free  colored  population  (768,258),  there 


were  bom  In  the  itate  686,885;  in  otiier  states^ 
170,184 ;  in  foreign  countries,  6,653 ;  unknown, 
1,686.  A|;es  of  the  total  population :  under  1 
year,  80,151 ;  1  and  under  6  years,  140,117;  6 
and  under  10,  167,608;  10  and  under  16, 142,- 
257 ;  15  and  under  20,  118,260 ;  20  and  under 
80,  172,851 ;  80  and  under  40, 101,260 ;  40  and 
under  SO,  66,679;  60  and  under  60,  40,486;  60 
and  under  70,  21^65;  70  and  under  80,  9,488; 
80  and  under  90, 2,976 ;  90  and  under  100, 672 ; 
100  and  upward,  148;  unknown,  224.  The 
occupations  of  168,240  free  male  persons  over 
16  years  of  age  were  as  follows :  commeroe, 
trade,  maao&Sures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining, 
23,482;  agriculture,  118,979;  labor  not  agri- 
cultural, 17,669;  navigation,  268;  law,  medi- 
dne,  and  divinity,  8,868;  other  pursoitaroquiiv 
ing  education,  8,689 ;  government  civil  aervioe^ 
705 ;  domestic  servants,  10 ;  other  pursuita, 
846.  The  number  employed  in  mannfaotoring 
establishments  in  1820  was  7,860;  in  1840, 
17,815;  in  1860, 12,032.  The  number  of  slave- 
holders in  1850  was  88,864,  viz. :  holders  of  1 
slave,  7,616;  of  1  and  under  5  slaves,  10,682; 
of  6  and  under  10,  8,314;  of  10  and  under  80^ 
4,862 ;  of  20  and  under  60,  2,202 ;  of  60  and 
under  100,  276 ;  of  100  and  under  200,  19 ;  ot 
200  and  under  300, 2 ;  of  800  and  under  600, 1. 
The  federal  representative  population  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1860  was  906,933,  and  entitled  the 
state  to  10  members  of  congress ;  in  1860  it  was 
1,031,794,  giving,  under  the  new  apportion- 
ment, 8  members. — ^The  Mississippi  river,  wash- 
ing the  western  border  of  the  state,  gives  It 
important  commercial  advantages  which  have 
been  successfully  improved.  Ihe  Cumberland 
river,  rising  in  Kentucky,  traverses  N.  Ten- 
nessee for  a  distance  of  250  m.,  and  returning 
to  Kentucky  falls  into  the  Ohio  at  Smithland; 
it  is  navigable  by  the  largest  steamboats  to 
Nashville,  and  by  smaller  boats  to  Waitsburg, 
Ky.,  400  m.  above.  The  Tenneasee  traverses  - 
the  state  in  a  S.  W.  Erection,  passes  across  the 
N.  part  of  Alabama,  and  returning  rona  due  N. 
across  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  into  the  Ohio  at 
Paducah.  The  other  princip^  streams  are  the 
Holston  and  its  affluents,  the  Watauga,  Noli- 
chuoky,  French  Broad,  and  Little  river;  the 
Eiawassee,  Sequatchie,  Duck,  and  Elk,  all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Tennessee ;  the  Caney  fork  of  the 
Cumberland;  and  the  Obion,  Hatohie,  tad  WoiH, 
which  flow  into  the  Mississippi.  Nearly  all  of 
these  are  navigable  by  steamboats  or  small  ves- 
sels. The  faoihties  for  water  communication  are 
unsurpassed,  and  there  is  a  great  abundance  of 
water  power  for  manu&cturing  purposes. — The 
range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  bears  in 
its  different  divisions  the  local  names  of  Stone, 
Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  monntaina. 
South-west  of  this  ridge  is  the  valley  endoaed 
by  it  and  the  Blue  ridge,  in  whidi  are  the 
head  streams  of  the  Tennessee,  and  fhrther  W. 
are  the  Cumberland  mountains,  which  stretdi 
across  the  state  from  N.  to  S.,  bearing  a  liUde 
S.  W.,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  state  take  a  W. 
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SneOaa,  gradoally  dindnishing  into  moderate- 
Ij  hilly  ridges,  enoloaing  beantifal  and  fertile 
valleyB.  These  mountains  in  some  places  occa- 
P7  a  bi«adth  of  60  m.,  and  are  a  prolongation 
of  the  Alleghany  range  and  the  Laurel  and 
Ohestnat  riajges.  All  the  moantains  of  Ten- 
nessee belong  to  the  great  Appalachian  chain, 
and  the  loftiest  are  not  more  than  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  surfaoe  of  the 
state  consists  of  three  natural  divisions :  East 
Tennessee,  oompriaing  the  mountainous  region 
from  the  £.  boundary  to  the  Cumberland 
moimtaina;  Middle  Tennessee,  embracing  thtS 
hilly  portion  of  the  state  from  the  Cumberland 
mountains  to  the  Tennessee  river;  and  West 
Tennessee,  composed  of  the  level  part  lying 
between  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
—Tennessee  is  divided  geologically  into  6  di»- 
triots  or  cross  belts  running  from  N.  to  S.  The 
first,  comprising  the  interval  between  the  Mis- 
ossipitt  and  Tennessee  rivers,  is  occupied  (in 
an  order  from  W.  to  £.)  by  the  alluvial,  the 
tertiary,  and  the  cretaceous  formations  of  the 
golf  of  Mexico  and  the  AtUmtio  seaboard.  The 
2d  or  central  portion  of  the  state,  from  the 
Tennessee  river  to  the  W.  foot  of  the  Comber- 
land  mountains,  is  a  rolling  country  of  nearly 
horizontal  palaeozoic  rocks,  with  a  great  island- 
like distriot  of  lower  silurian  ground  in  the 
centre,  watered  by  the  Cumberhmd,  Stone's, 
Duck,  and  Elk  rivers,  and  surrounded  on  all 
Bidea  by  devonian  hills.  The  8d  is  the  moun- 
tain division  of  the  coal ;  a  plateau  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  40  m.  wide  by  140  long,  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  valleys  of  tiie  upper  Tennessee 
and  Holston  rivers,  and  covered  with  a  plate 
of  carboniferous  rocks,  which  is  thinned  and 
broken  np  into  patches  and  mounds  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Alabama  state  line.  The  last 
workable  coal  mines  of  any  importance  going 
S,  are  the  Sewannee  mines  at  the  iN*.  end  of  a 
•  brasch  railroad  16  m.  long,  which  leaves  the 
Kaahville  and  Chattanooga  railroad  at  the  tun- 
nel where  it  crosses  the  mountain.  The  8e- 
qnatohee  river  valley,  cut  down  through  this 
plateau  to  its  base,  follows  the  line  of  a  pro- 
found fault  like  those  which  characterize  the 
belt  next  to  be  described.  The  4th  district  is 
the  great  valley  of  Knoxville  or  East  Tennes- 
see, Qirough  which  the  waters  of  S.  W.  Virginia 
flow  to  compose  the  upper  Tennessee  river.  It 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  great  valley  of  Virginia, 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  valley 
of  Hsrriabnrg  and  Beading,  Penn.  Its  rocks 
are  of  silurian  age,  nptumed  and  broken  by 
enormous  faults,  which  bring  them  against  the 
coal.  On  the  £.  side  of  this  great  valley  rise 
the  Onaka  or  Smok^  moantains,  forming  a  6th 
district,  the  true  prolongation  of  the  Blue  ridge 
and  South  moontain  range,  extending  lateraQy 
into  North  Carolina,  and  composed  of  rocks  of 
ondetermined  age,  tiie  equivalents  of  the  slate 
rock,  gneiss,  and  marble  of  western  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont,  and  probably  of  "  caloife- 
rous  sandrock"  age.  Among  these  rocks  (as  at 
Alton  in  Canada)  ocoor  the  remarkable  copper 


mines  of  Duoktown,  Polk  co.     (See  Coppxb 

Minks.)  The  limestone  of  the  great  valley 
jrields,  at  innumerable  places,  fine  limonite  or 
brown  hematite  iron  ore,  affording  stock  for 
many  forges  and  furnaces,  which  receive  an 
additional  supply  from  long  straight  outcrops 
of  "  dyestone  or  upper  silurian  fossil  ore  along 
the  whole  W.  side  of  the  great  valley.  Lead 
and  zinc  ores  are  also  met  with,  but  have  been 
little  worked.  This  district  also  affords  brec- 
ciated  marbles,  large  quantities  of  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  new  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. (See  Marbi.k.)  The  remarkable  iron- 
making  region,  with  its  numerous  furnaces,  in 
the  W.  put  of  the  state,  between  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Onmberhmd  rivers,  is  a  prolon- 
gation and  widening  out  soutnward  of  the 
iron  region  of  western  Kentucky.  Its  ores 
are  subcarboniferous  brown  hematite  depos- 
its in  hills  of  sand  and  gravel.  (See  Ibon.) — 
Like  tfther  regions  where  the  cavernous  lime- 
stone is  the  prevailing  surfaoe  rock,  Tennessee 
has  numerous  caves,  of  which  but  few  have 
yet  been  explored.  In  the  Cumberland  mooo- 
tains  are  several  which  are  100  feet  or  more 
below  the  surface  and  several  miles  in  extent. 
One  has  been  descended  to  a  depth. of  4O0  feet, 
where  a  stream  of  water  was  found  having 
sufficient  force  and  fall  to  drive  the  machinery 
of  a  mill.  Another,  on  the  summit  of  Cum- 
berland mountain,  is  perpendicular  in  its  de- 
scent, and  its  depth  has  never  yet  been  fath- 
omed. Some  of  these  caves  contain  fossils  and 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  animals.  Big  Bone 
cave  when  first  explored  contained  a  skeleton 
of  the  mastodon.  The  Enchanted  mountain, 
also  one  of  the  Cumberland  range,  has  impre»' 
siona  of  the  feet  of  men  and  animals  in  the 
limestone  rock.  There  are  throughout  the 
cavernous  limestone  region  occasional  "sink 
holes,"  as  they  are  termed,  where  the  roof  of  a 
cavern  has  given  way  under  the  superincum- 
bent pressure,  and  a  tract  of  several  acres, 
often  with  a  grove  of  trees  and  sometimes 
with  dwellings  upon  it,  has  sunk  down  76  or 
100  feet  below  its  former  level.  Near  Man- 
chester, Coffee  CO.,  is  an  ancient  work  called  tlie 
Stone  Fort,  enclosed  by  a  rude  stone  embank- 
ment by  tourists  called  a  wall,  upon  which  trees 
are  growing  whose  age  is  estimated  at  over  600 
^ears.  This  mysterious  eudomire  lies  in  a  pen- 
msula  formed  by  the  near  approach  of  two  mrks 
of  Duck  river,  and  occupies  an  area  of  47  acres. 
— ^The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  remarkably 
salubrious,  excepting  in  the  swampy  districts  _ 
of  the  N.  W.  The  eastern  division  is  noted ' 
for  its  pure,  bracing  mountain'  air.  East  Ten- 
nessee, from  its  rough  and  mountainous  char- 
acter, has  but  a  limited  suriiMie  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation. The  soil  of  Middle  Tenneaaee  is  gen- 
erally good,  producing  large  crops  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  Indian  com,  buckwheat,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, hemp,  hejy,  sweet  potatoes,  flax,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  The  western  division  is  almost 
level,  and  cotton,  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  are  grown  in  extraordinary  abundanoo. 
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The  soil  of  this  part  is  a  rioh  black  mould  of 

nnanrpassed  fertility.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  are  extensive  oane 
•brakes,  covered  with  reeds  of  immense  size. 
The  state  altogether  forms  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  regions  on  the  continent.  The 
country  is  well  watered,  and  has  an  abundance 
of  choice  timber.  The  N.  W.  part  contuns  an 
extensive  tract  of  swampy  land.  The  high 
mountains  in  the  east  are  covered  with  forests 
of  pine,  which  yield  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
and  lumber  for  exportation.  On  the  mountain 
dopes  the  sagar  maple,  cedar,  juniper,  and  sa- 
vin are  also  abundant ;  and  in  the  lower  lands 
as  well  as  in  Middle  Tennessee  the  poplar, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  oak,  beech,  locust,  and 
cherry  are  found.  In  the  swamps  and  low- 
lands of  West  Tennessee  the  cypress,  hacma- 
tac,  Cottonwood,  and  swamp  cedar  occur  in 
large  quantities.  The  pawpaw,  a  low  bnshy 
tree  or  shrub,  bearing  a  Aruit  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  banana,  though  inferior  to  it,  is  found 
in  the  river  bottoms.  The  wild  animals  of  the 
state  are  the  bear,  found  only  in  the  moun- 
tainoDB  districts,  deer,  raccoons,  foxes,  opos- 
sums, and  squirrels.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  are  raised  on  a  large  scale,  and  many 
thousands  are  annually  expoH:ed.  The  hills 
and  mountain  slopes  afford  an  abundance  of 
fine  pasturage.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
wool  growing,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
flocks  of  sheep  of  the  best  varieties.  A  state 
agricultural  bureau  was  established  in  1864, 
and  an  annual  bounty  is  paid  to  district  and 
county  societies  under  certain  regulations.  In 
1869  there  were  87  county  societies  organized 
in  the  state,  and  the  general  interest  taken  in 
these  associations  is  proving  highly  beneficial 
to  the  farmers. — The  number  of  farms  and 
plantations  in  Tenness^  in  1860  was  73,786, 
embracing  5,176,178  acres  of  improved  and 
18,808,649  of  unimproved  land,  valued  at  $97,- 
861,212;  an  average  of  261  acres  to  each  farm, 
and  of  $6.10  per  acre.  The  value  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery  was  $5,860,210.  The 
live  stock  consisted  of  270,686  horses,  76,803 
asses  and  mules,  250,466  milch  cows,  86,266 
working  oxen,  414,061  other  cattle,  811,691 
sheep,  and  8,104,800  swine,  all  valued  at  $29,- 
978,016.  The  number^  of  asses  and  males  and 
of  swine  were  the  largest  of  any  state  in  the 
Union.  The  value  of  animals  eJaughtered  in 
the  census  year  was  $6,401,766.  The  products 
of  animals  were :  wool,  1,864,378  lbs. ;  butter, 
8,139,586  lbs. ;  cheese,  177,681  lbs.  The  value 
of  live  stock,  June  1,  1860,  was  $61,800,000. 
The  crops  of  1869,  as  returned  by  the  census 
of  1860,  were  as  follows:  wheat,  6,410,000 
bushels ;  Indian  com,  60,748,000 ;  oats,  2,848,- 
000;  Irish  potatoes,  1,175,000;  sweet  pota- 
toes, 2,614,000;  flax,  146,000  lbs. ;  tobacco,  88,- 
981,000;  cotton,  212,000  bales;  hay,  146,000 
tons;  wool,  1,400,000  lbs.  During  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1860,  the  values  of  some  of  the 
chief  manufactures  were  as  follows :  sawed 
and  planed  lumber,  $1,970,000 ;  flour,  $8,820,- 


000 ;  steam  engines  and  machinery,  $170,000 ; 
agricultural  implements,  $18,000;  bar  iron, 
$488,000  ;  pig  iron,  $467,000 ;  home  manufac- 
tures, $8,166,000.  Total  value  of  products  of 
industry,  $17,080,000. — Tennessee,  being  an 
interior  state,  has  but  little  foreign  commerce, 
though  Memphis  and  Nashville  are  ports  of 
entry;  but  its  commerce  with  Kew  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  through 
its  navigable  rivers,  is  very  large;  and  by 
means  of  its  railroads  it  is  in  connection  with 
Mobile,  Charleston,  and  Savannah.  The  ex- 
ports are  principally  live  stock,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  butter,  ginseng,  cotton  bagging,  flour,  In- 
dian com,  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  feath- 
ers, and  a  little  saltpetre.  Tennessee  has  28 
lines  of  railroad,  all,  except  some  small  branch 
railroads,  proceeding  from  8  centres,  Memphis, 
Nashville,  and  Enoxville.  Memphis  and  Nash- 
vflle  are  thus  connected  with  Cairo  and  St.  Louis, 
with  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  with  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  with  Bowling  Green  and  Louis- 
ville, with  Nashville,  and  with  Enoxville,  Lynch- 
burg, Richmond,  and  Washington.  Enoxville 
is  connected  with  Memphis,  with  Atlanta  and 
Charleston,  with  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  on  the  S. ;  with  Danville,  Lexing- 
ton, and  Cincinnati  on  the  N. ;  and  with  Lynch- 
burg and  Richmond  on  the  E.  On  Jan.  1, 1861, 
there  were  1,412.68  miles  of  railroad  projected 
in  the  state,  of  which  1,288.64  were  in  opera- 
tion ;  the  cost  of  the  lines  already  completed 
was  $30,798,180.  On  Jan.  1, 1860,  there  wer« 
84  banks  in  the  state,  the  condition  of  which 
was  as  follows :  capital,  $8,067,087 ;  loans 
and  discounts,  $11,751,019;  stocks, $1,288,432; 
real  estate,  $695,769 ;  other  investments,  $84,- 
866;  due  by  other  banks,  $2,618,910;  notes 
of  other  banks,  $496,862;  specie  funds,  $932,- 
092;  specie,  $2,267,710;  circulation,  $5,688,- 
878;  deposits,  $4,824,799;  due  to  other  banks, 
$264,627;  other  liabilities,  $462,420.— There  is 
a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  near  Nashville, 
which  has  accommodations  for  250  patients, 
and  has  466  acres  of  land  connected  with  it; 
number  in  the  hospital  in  1860,  211 ;  the  ex- 
penditure is  about  $48,000  per  annum.  There 
IS  also  an  institution  for  the  instmction  of  the 
blind  in  Nashville,  which  in  1860  had  86  pa- 
pils,  and  the  expenditures  were  $7,642;  the 
state  allows  $200  a  year  for  each  indigent  blind 
pupiL  At  Enoxville  there  is  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  also  allowed  $200  per 
annum  for  each  indigent  pupil;  the  number  of 
pupils  in  1860  was  61,  and  the  expenditures 
$18,000.  The  Tennessee  penitentiary  is  at 
Nashville ;  it  is  conducted  upon  the  Auburn  or 
silent  system,  and  on  Sept.  80, 1859,  had  878 
inmates,  of  whom  866  were  white  males  and  S 
white  females,  8  black  males  and  1  black  fe- 
male ;  166  were  natives  of  Tennessee,  and  60 
were  bom  out  of  the  United  States;  10  were 
sentenced  for  life,  and  73  for  10  years  and  up- 
ward.— The  following  table  gives  the  princi- 
pal colleges  and  professional  schools  with  their 
statistics  to  about  Jan.  1860 : 
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There  is  a  common  school  fund,  declared  by 
the  constitution  to  be  perpetual  and  not  to  be 
diminished,  which  oonsiste  of  $1,500,000  de- 
posited in  the  bank  of  Tennessee ;  of  property 
given  bj  deed,  will,  or  otherwise  for  the  use  of 
the  common  schools;  proceeds  of  escheated 
lands  and  lands  donated  by  the  United  States; 
and  the  personal  effects  of  intestates  having  no 
kindred  entitled  there^  by  the  laws  of  distri- 
bution. The  annual  fimd  for  distribution  to 
the  schools  in  1859  was  $280,480.27.  It  con- 
risted  of  the  dividends  from  the  bank  of  Ten- 
nessee, bonuses  of  banks  and  other  incorporated 
companies,  25  cents  on  each  $100  of  capital  of 
banks  organized  nnder  the  banking  law  of  the 
state,  and  sundry  taxes.  The  distribution  is  made 
at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  scholar..  The  scholastic 
population  in  1859  was  294,497.  The  number 
of  free  persons  over  20  years  of  age  in  the  state 
who  could  not  read  or  write  in  1850  was  78,619. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  264  academies  in 
the  state,  with  404  teachers  and  9,928  pupils, 
and  an  annual  income  of  $156,902.  The  college 
and  seminary  libraries  of  the  state  in  1860  had 
46,000  volumes,  the  state  library  9,000  \olnmes, 
and  other  public  libraries  at  least  15,000  vol- 
.  nmes  more,  making  a  total  of  70,000  volumes. 
,  — ^The  leading  religions  denominations  in  Ten- 
*  nessee  are  Methoaists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyte- 
rians. Of  the  last  named  there  are  several  dis- 
tinct organizations,  the  most  prominent  of 
whicb  are  the  Cumberland  and  tue  Old  School 
Presbyterians.  In  1850  there  were  867  Meth- 
odist churches  in  the  state,  holding  church 
property  to  the  amount  of  $881,811 ;  648  Bap- 
tist chnrches,  $271,899;  and  863  Presbyterian 
churches,  $367,081.  The  church  accommoda- 
tions for  these  8  denominations  the  same  year 
were:  Methodists,  247,858  sittings;  Baptists, 
197,816 ;  Presbyterians,  135,517.  The  other  de- 
nominations were:  Disciples  or  Oampbellites, 
as  churches;  Episcopalians,  17;  Free  churches, 
30 ;  Friends,  4 ;  Lutherans,  12 ;  Boman  Catbo- 
Ilca,  4 ;  Union  churches,  15 ;  Dunkers,  1,  &o. 
The  whole  number  of  churches  was  2,027,  and 
at  sittings  628,495,  and  the  total  value  of  chnroh 
property  $1,216,201.  In  1850  there  were  8 
daily,  2  triweekly,  36  weekly,  and  4  monthly 
newspapers  pnblished  in  Tennessee,  being  an 
aggregate  of  60,  and  printing  annually  6,940,- 
760  copies. — The  governor  of  Tennessee  is 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  2  years,  and  has  a 
■alary  of  $3,000  per  annum.    The  legislature 


consists  of  a  senate  of  36  members  and  a  house 
of  representatives  of  75,  both  elected  by  tiie 
people.  The  legislature  meets  biennially  on  ' 
the  first  Monday  of  October  in  the  odd  years. 
The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  comptroller, 
and  attorney-general  are  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  joint  ballot,  the  first  named  for  4  years, 
the  others  for  2  years.  The  secretary  of  state 
receives  $800  and  fees ;  treasurer,  $1,500  and 
fees;  comptroller,  $2,760  and  fees;  attorney- 
general,  $1,500  and  fees.  The  judiciary  con> 
sists  of  a  supreme  oonrt  of  8  judges,  having 
appellate  jurisdiction  only,  elected  oy  the  peo- 
ple for  6  years,  and  receiving  a  salary  of  $2,500 
each ;  16  circnit  judges,  and  6  chancellors  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  also  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple for  8  years,  and  each  having  a  salary  of 
$2,000.  There  are  8  special  courts,  the  criminal 
ooort  of  Davidson  oo.  (in  which  Nashville  is 
sitnated),  the  criminal  oonrt  of  the  city  of 
Memphis,  and  the  common  law  and  chancery 
court  of  the  same  city ;  tha  judges  of  these 
retieive  respectively  $1,500,  $2,000,  and  $1,800 
salary.  The  present  constitution,  adopted  in 
1885,  provides  that  every  free  white  male  of  the 
age  of  21  years,  being«a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  resident  of  the  oonnty  wherein  he 
may  offer  his  vote  6  months  next  preceding  the 
day  of  election,  may  vote  for  members  of  the  . 
general  assembly  and  other  civil  officers. 
Representatives  must  be  at  least  21  years  of 
age,  and  senators  80.  No  clergyman  or  person 
holding  office  under  the  U.  S.  government  is 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  I^islature;  and  no  per- 
son who  denies  the  being  of  a  6oid  or  a  fbtnre 
state  of  rewards  and  poAishments  can  hold  any 
'office  in  the  civil  department  of  the  state.  All 
persons  concerned  in  duels,  either  as  principals, 
seconds,  aiders,  or  abettors,  are  deprived  of  &e 
right  to  hold  any  office  of  honor  or  profit.  No 
person  who  is  or  has  been  a  collector  or  holder 
of  public  moneys  can  have  a  seat  in  either 
house  of  the  general  assembly  until  he  shall 
have  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  treasury 
all  sums  for  which  he  may  be  accountable  or 
liable.  A  plurality  of  lucrative  offices  is  for- 
bidden. No  judge  can  preside  on  the  trial  of 
any  cause  ita  the^vent  of  which  he  may  be  in- 
terested, or  where  either  of  the  parties  is  con- 
nected with  him  within  the  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity, or  in  which  he  may  have  been  counsel, 
or  in  which  he  may  have  presided  in  an  inferior 
court,  except  by  consent  of  all  the  parties. 
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The  bUI  of  rights  is  made  b  part  of  the  consti- 
tntion,  and  is  not  repealable  by  the  legislature, 
bnt  shall  for  ever  remain  inviolate. — ^In  Sept. 
1861,  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  state  was  $260,819,611,  of  which 
$1 66,41 7,907  was  real  estate,  $83,819,728  slaves, 
other  tazables  $11,681,982.  In  Sept.  1859, 
the  aggregate  taxable  property  of  the  state 
had  increased  to  $877,208,641 ;  and  in  1860  it 
was  $498,908,892.  The  average  valne  of  land 
per  acre  in  1869  was  $8.19 ;  of  slaves,  $854.66. 
The  receipts  of  the  state  treasury  for  the  two 
years  endmg  Oct.  1,  1869,  were  $1,846,094.88, 
of  which  was  received  from  taxes  on  property 
and  polls,  $878,087.60 ;  taxes  on  registration  ii 
deeds  and  lawsuits,  $875,609.09 ;  bank  of  Ten- 
nessee dividends,  $420,403.82;  dividends  of 
turnpike  roads,  $84,093.04;  bank  and  insur- 
ance company  bonuses,  $29,417.96;  railroad 
sinking  fund,  $88,868.45.  The  whole  expendi- 
ture was  $1,704,287.61,  of  which  $20,621.67  be- 
longed to  executive,  $118,674.06  to  legislative, 
and  $226,180.69  to  Judicial  expenses;  $467,- 
867.98  was  paid  as  interest,  $471,960.80  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  $40,612.88  for  the  deaf  and 
dnmb  and  blmd,  $66,600  for  the  insane  hospital, 
(48,683.71  for  the  penitentiary,  $26,841.87  for 
agricultural  purposes,  $88,092;60  was  invested 
in  the  sinking  fund,  and  $29,660.64  expended 
in  the  codification  and  publication  of  the  laws 
of  tiie  state.  The  absolute  liabilities  of  the  state, 
Oct  1,  1869,  were  $8,844,606.66,  on  which 
$209,888.26  of  interest  annually  acjcrues.  Of 
^is,  $2,068,606.66  were  internal  improvement 
bonds,  $1,126,000  bank  bonds,  $608,000  bonds 
for  the  erection  of  the  state  capitol,  and  $48,000 
bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hermitage,  Gen. 
Jackson's  fbrmer  residence.  In  addition  to  these 
absolute  liabilities,  the  state  has  contingent  lia- 
bilities to  the  amount  of  $12,799,000  for  indors- 
ing bonds  of  or  lending  its  own  bonds  to  cer- 
tam  railroads  and  plank  or  macadamized  roads ; 
for  the  extinction  of  these  a  sinking  Aind  has 
been  commenced,  which,  in  Oct.  1869,  amoimt- 
ed  to  $109,760.  The  aggregate  absolute  and 
contingent  debt  of  the  state  on  Oct.  1,  1869, 
was  $16,648,666.66.  In  1867  the  state  owned 
■toctra,  mostly  productive,  costing  $8,993,717, 
and  which  were  estimated  as  wortik  $2,844,827. 
—The  name  of  Tennessee  is  derived  from  Tan- 
naasee,  the  Indian  name  applied  to  the  Little 
Tennessee  river.  De  Soto  probably  visited  the 
spot  where  Memphis  now  stands  as  early  as 
1649.  The  first  settlement  was  attempted  in 
1764  by  a  small  body  of  North  Carolinians,  but 
they  were  speedily  driven  fbom  the  country  by 
the  Indians.  In  1766  the  first  permanent  set- 
tiement  was  made,  and  Fort  Loudon  boilt  on 
tite  Tennessee  river  about  80  m.  from  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Enozville.  This  was  the  first  Anglo- 
American  settiement  W.  of 'the  AUeghanies 
and  S.  of  Pennsylvania.  For  a  time  the  set- 
tlers had  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians, bat  in  a  few  ybars  the  Oherokees  were 
incited  by  the  French  to  commit  depredations, 
and  in  1760  had  become  so  troublesome  that 


an  expedition  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
settlements ;  but  after  repeated  conflicts  with 
the  savages  the  troops  retreated;  and  the  In- 
dians seizing  the  opportunity  beneged  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Loudon.    Unable  to  resist  their 
gready  superior  force,  the  whites  capitulated, 
stipulating  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  North  Carolina  without  molestation. 
On  the  second  day  of  their  march  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  treacherous  savages  and  many 
of  them  butchered,  and  the  survivors  reduced 
to  captivity.     In  1761  another  armed  force 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  entered  the 
district,  and  after  frequent  successful  batties 
with  the  Indians  compelled  them  to  sue  for 
peace.    A  treaty  was  made,  which  was  ob- 
served honorably  by  the   btdians  for  some 
time,  and  the  settlements  along  the  Watauga 
and  Holston  rivers  increased  rapidly,  being 
known  from  1769  to  1777  as  the  Watanga  as- 
sociation.   In  1774  the  Tennesseeans  assisted 
their  Virginia  neighbors  in  Lord  Dunmore's 
war,  and  behaved  gallantly  at  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant  on  the  Kanawha,  at  which  the 
Indians  were  finally  routed.    In  the  colonial 
assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  1776  the  terri- 
tory was  represented  by  deputies  as  the  dis- 
trict of  Washington ;  and  in  the  revolutionary 
war  the  settiers  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the 
colonists,  and  fought  with  great  bravery  at 
King's  mountain,  Guilford  Court  House,  and 
other  places  in  the  South.    At  the  close  of  the 
revolution  a  settiement  was  made  on  the  Cum- 
berland river  where  Nashville   now  stands. 
From  1777  to  1784  the  territory  formed  part 
of  North  Carolina,  which  set  apart  a  portion 
of  the  district  in  the  vicinity  oi^  Naslrville  for 
bounty  Jands  for  her  revolutionary  soldiers. 
In  1786  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
government  of  that  state,  and  organized  the 
state  of  Franklin,  which  was  maintained  until 
1788,  when  it  was  ajgain  united  with  North 
Carolina.    In  1789  North  Carolina  ceded  the 
territory  to  the  general  government,  and  in 
1790  it  was  organized,  together  with  Kentucky, 
as  the  territory  of  the  United  States  south  of 
Ohio.    In  1794  a  distinct  territorial  govern- 
ment was  granted  to  Tennessee ;  and  m  1796 
a  state  constitution  was  formed  at  Knoxville, 
and  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
In  the  war  of  1812  her  troops  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  daring  and  intrepidity ; 
and  Andrew  Jackson,  a  citizen  of  the  state, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of 
the  war.  _  James  K.  Polk,  the  11th  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  also  a  citizen  of  the 
state.    In  1860  Tennessee  was  the  fourth  in 
popnlation  and  importance  among  the  sfare 
states.    On  Jan.  17,  1861,  the  Tennessee  legis- 
lature, which  had  been  elected  in  Aug.  1859, 
resolved  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the 
question  of  calling  a  state  convention  for  the 
passage  of  a  secession  ordinance,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  such  convention,  to  serve 
if  a  nugority  directed  its  assembling.   The  vote 
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was  taken  on  Feb.  9,  and  resulted  in  a  nu^ori- 
tj  of  11,985  agunst  a  convention,  ont  of  a  total 
vote  of  127,591 ;  the  nnion  candidates  for  the 
eonTention  received  a  vote  of  86,868,  against 
84,749  fi>r  disunion  candidates,  and  no  one  of 
the  latter  was  elected.  On  Hay  6  the  legislsr 
tore,  then  in  extra  session  at  the  call  of  the 
governor,  passed  an  act  to  submit  to  a  vote  of 
tiie  people,  on  Jnne  8  following,  "a  declara- 
tion of  udependenoe  and  ordinance  dissolving 
the  federal  rdations  between  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  United  States  of  America."  On 
tibe  aame  day  thej  anthorized  the  governor  to 
nuse  a  proviMontd  force  of  volunteers  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  and,  should  it  become  ne- 
eeeataj  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  to  call  ont  the 
whole  available  military  strength ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  provision,  he  was 
anthorized  to  issue  and  dispose  of  $6,00iD,000 
of  bonds  hearing  8  per  cent,  interest,  and  pay* 
able  in  Iff  years.  On  May  7  commissioners 
appointed  by  Gov.  Harris  met  the  accredited 
Npresentative  of  the  confederate  states  at 
Nashville,  and  formed  a  league  which  the  legis- 
lature ratified  the  same  day,  and  by  which 
Tennessee  i^reed  to  place  her  troops  under 
the  control  of  the  president  of  the  confed- 
erate states,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  state 
had  already  seceded,  and  to  torn  over  to  the 
eonfederaoy,  as  soon  as  she  did  secede,  all  Unit- 
ed States  property  ;  and  the  confederate  gov- 
ernment i^reed  to  refund  her  expenditures 
when  she  seceded.  Twenty-five  thousand  men 
were  raised  immediately,  and  stationed  at  Nash- 
ville and  other  important  points  in  the  state. 
The  number  of  votes  polled  at  the  election  on 
Jane  8,^  on  the  question  of  separation  or  no 
separation,  aooording  to  the  returns,  was  152,- 
1^,  snd  the  nu^rity  for  separation  was  stated 
to  be  67,607.  Daring  the  ensuing  10  months  the 
state  raised  over  60  regiments  for  the  confed- 
erate government,  beside  6  or  6  raised  by  the 
nnionists  for  the  U.  S.  government.  After  the 
eaptare  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Oamberland  rivers,  in  Feb.  1862, 
Nashville  was  evacuated  by  the  confederate 
foroes  and  oconpied  by  the  U.  S.  army  early 
in  March.  Andrew  Johnson  was  immediately 
mipolnted  by  President  Lincoln  military  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  loy- 
alty to  the  Union,  which  had  all  along  prevaUed 
in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  state,  began  to  mani- 
fcat  itself  in  the  western  part  also.  On  April 
14  the  dty  council  of  NaanvOle  passed  a  reso- 
Intiott  requesting  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  have 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  placed  upon  all 
pablie  property  belonging  to  uie  corporation  ; 
and  on  May  8  a  body  of  some  160  influential 
dtuens  issued  a  call  for  a  public  meeting,  as  a 
measure  preparatory  for  the  restoration  of  the 
constitational  relations  of  Tennessee  with  the 

federal  government 

TENNESSEE  RIVER,  the  largest  tributary 
of  the  Ohio,  formed  by  the  nnion  of  the  Clinch 
and  Hotston  rivers,  which  rise  in  8.  W.  Vir- 
ginia, and,  after  each  receiving  several  afSaents, 


unite  near  Sngston,  Roane oo.,  Tenn.  iUfirst 
the  course  of  the  Tennessee  is  due  S.  W.  to 
Chattanooga,  near  the  S.  line  of  the  state, 
where  it  passes  through  a  part  of  the  Oamber- 
land range  of  mountains  in  a  series  of  bends, 
and  near  the  Village  of  Jasper,  Marion  co.,  , 
again  turns  S.  W.,  entering  the  state  of  Alaba- 
ma, and  at  Ounter's  Landing,  Marshall  co., 
Ala.,  assumes  a  direction  nearly  W.  by  N.  Be- 
tween Lauderdale  and  Lawrence  counties  it 
S reads  in  a  broad  but  shallow  expansion  called 
□scle  shoals,  flowing  over  flint  and  limestone 
rocks  in  a.Buccession  of  rapids  for  20  miles,  and 
afifording  a  large  amount  of  water  power.  At 
Chickasaw  on  the  Mississippi  line  the  river 
turns  N.  W.,  and  forms  the  boundary  thence  to 
the  Tennessee  line  between  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. Reentering  Tennessee,  after  a  circuit 
of  nearly  800  m.  in  Alabama,  it  flows  almost 
due  N,  till  it  reaches  Birmingham,  Ey.,  when 
it  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Pa- 
dncah,  McCracken  co.,  49^  m.  from  its  month, 
near  lat.  87°  N.  and  long.  88°  86'  W.  Its  lengOi 
firom  Kingston  to  Padncah  is  estimated  at  800 
m.,  but  from  the  source  of  its  longest  affluent, 
the  Holston,  it  is  more  than  1,100  m.  in  length. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Sequatchie, 
Paint  Rook,  Flint,  and  Duck  rivers,  and  Elk 
and  Shoal  creeks,  entering  it  f^om  the  N. ;  and 
the  Eiawassee,  Big  Sandy,  and  Clark's  rivers, 
and  Town  and  Big  Bear  creelu,  from  the  S. 
The  fall  of  the  river  in  its  whole  course  is 
computed  at  about  2,000  feet.  There  are  no 
rapids  obstructing  navigation  except  those  at 
the  Muscle  shoals,  below  which  it  is  navigable 
to  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio,  269  m. ;  and 
above  the  shoals  -steamboats  ascend  as  &r  as 
E^noxviUe,  nearly  600  m.,  though  at  low  water 
the  navigation  through  the  "whirl"  in  Ma- 
rion CO.,  Tenn.,  is  difficult.  The  river  has  few 
large  towns  on  its  banks,  being  for  much  of 
the  distance  occupied  by  plantations ;  the  only 
important  ones  are  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Tus- 
cumbia  and  Florence,  Ala.,  and  Padncah,  Ey. 
The  scenery  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  river 
is  very  beantiftol.  Darby  estimates  the  area 
drained  by  the  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries  at 
41,000  sq.  m.  The  river  is  seldom  itozen,  the 
ice  having  dosed  it  completely  but  twice  in 
more  than  80  years. 

TENNIS,  a  gome  of  ball,  played  in  a  court 
by  2  persons,  or  by  4  divided  as  partners. 
Tennis  courts  are  usually  96  feet  long  by  88 
wide,  with  a  wall  8ufl[loientIy  high  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  bslls  by  ordinary  strokes.  The  ball 
is  struck  with  a  bat,  called  a  racket,  whose 
striking  part  is  covered  with  a  close  hard  net- 
work of  animal  tendon.  The  player  or  party 
in  strikes  a  ball,  or  "serves"  it,  against  the 
head  wall  of  the  court.  This  ball  must  come 
to  the  ground  over  a  line  drawn  at  a  given  dis- 
tance from  the  head  wall.  It  is  returned  by 
the  player  or  party  out,  who  must  in  turn  de- 
liver it,  by  its  rebound,  at  a  certain  place  in 
the  conrt,  when  it  is  again  struck Jby  the  player 
in;  aad  80  the  game  continues.    THioever  fiitila 
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to  "  put  the  ball  up"  properly  on  the  head  wall, 
or  to  deliver  it  at  the  proper  place  on  the 
court,  loses.  If  it  is  the  player  in  that  fails, 
he  loses  his  hand,  and  goes  out ;  if  it  is  the 
player  already  out,  his  adverswy  scores  a 
stroke  toward  game. — ^The  same  game  played 
without  a  bat,  when  the  ball  is  struck  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  is  called  fives,  hand  tennia, 
or  more  commonly  hand  balL  Hand  ball,  as 
still  played  lq  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  appears  to  have  been  the  original  game ; 
but  in  France  it  became  the  custom  to  play 
hand  ball  with  a  heavy  glove  on,  then  with 
cords  or  tendons  bound  round  the  hand,  or 
with  a  piece  of  wood  bound  to  the  hand  and 
wrist,  whence  it  was  an  obvious  step  to  the 
racket.  From  this  name  of  the  bat,  the  game 
is  sometimes  popularly  called  racket. 

TENNYSON,  Alfekd,  an  English  poet,  bom 
at  Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1810.  He  was 
the  third  of  the  11  or  12  children  of  Dr.  George 
Clayton  Tennyson,  a  Lincolnshire  clergyman, 
remarkable  for  energy  and  physical  stature. 
His  uncle  Charles  Tennyson,  known  as  the 
Bight  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson  d'Eyncourt,  was 
authorized  by  royal  license  in  1886  to  superadd 
the  name  of  d'Eyncourt  to  commemorate  his 
descent  from  that  ancient  Norman  family,  and 
sat  in  10  successive  parliaments,  represent- 
ing for  20  years  the  metropolitan  borough  of 
Liuubeth.  It  is  related  that  writing  tales  and 
verses  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  all  the 
children  in  the  parsonage  of  Somersby.  The 
8  eldest  sons  were  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  were  pupils  of  Dr.  Whewdl, 
then  one  of  the  tutors.  In  1828  Frederic  ob- 
tained the  prize  for  a  Greek  poem;  in  1829 
Alfred  received  Uie  chancellor's  medal  for  an 
English  poem,  of  250  .lines,  in  blank  verse,  en- 
titled "Timbuotoo;"  and  at  nearly  the  same 
time  Alfred  and  Charles  published  privately  a 
volume  of  "Poems  by  Two  Brothers."  Charles 
entered  the  church,  in  1835  became  vicar  of 
Grasby,  and  on  inheriting  a  property  in  Lin- 
colnshire through  his  paternal  grandmother 
assumed  her  family  name  of  Turner.  Frederio 
published  in  1854  a  collection  of  poems  entitled 
"  Days  and  Hours."  The  first  volume  bearing 
the  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson  was  "Poems, 
chiefly  Lyrical"  (London,  1880),  which  ap- 
peared while  he  was  still  an  undergraduate. 
It  consisted  of  about  160  pages,  and  among  its 
pieces  were  "Claribel,"  "Lilian,"  "Isabel," 
^'Muiana,"  "Madeline,"  "The  Merman," 
"The  Mermaid,"  "The  Sea  Fairies,"  "The 
Kraken,"  "The  Dying  Swan,"  and  "The  Bal- 
lad of  Oriana."  It  made  little  impression,  and 
met  with  slight  favor  from  the  critics,  though 
Professor  Wuson  declared  the  author  to  have 
genius  as  well  as  affectations,  and  predicted 
his  fame  as  a  poet.  In  this  first  series  he  seems 
to  have  cautiously  avoided  subjects  of  reality 
and  human  interest,  to  have  wilfully  abstained 
from  any  attempt  to  delineate  actual  life,  pas- 
sion, or  thought,  and  to  have  selected  remote 
and  fanciful  themes  or  partial  and  fugitive 


phases  of  life,  as  if  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
exercising  his  art,  of  attaining  mastery  over 
the  resources  of  metre,  rhythm,  and  phraseol- 
ogy, and  of  elaborating  a  musical  style  capable 
of  nobly  and  naturally  expressing  the  ideas 
which  a  ripening  intellect  and  enlarged  expe- 
rience  should  supply.  But,  though  aiming 
chiefly  at  artistic  expression,  anddwdling  upon 
scenery  that  is  strange  and  emotions  that  are 
scarcely  bmnan,  the  volume  exhibits  his  power 
of  producing  pictures  in  which  the  landscape 
and  the  figures  seem  alike  colored  by  a  domi- 
nant idea,  in  which  every  descriptive  detail  and 
epithet  contributes  to  the  dramatic  unity  of  the 
subject  and  the  intensity  of  the  general  im- 
preseion.  His  imagination  concentrates  its  re;- 
sources  upon  a  limited  and  peculiar  view,  so 
that  each  of  his  female  heroines  stands  for  a 
detail;  Claribel  is  a  shadow,  Lilian  a  peal  of 
laughter,  Mariana  a  melancholy  look,  and  Isa- 
bel an  attitude.  His  exquisite  rhythm  and 
diction,  though  sometimes  reproached  for  man- 
nerism and  conceits,  were  best  illustrated  in 
"  Oriana,"  "  Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,"  and  "Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange," 
which,  if  expression  were  the  highest  aim  of 
poetry,  would  be  among  the  most  perfect  of 

Soems.  His  second  volume,  published  by 
[oxon  (London,  1883),  contains  several  poems 
from  the  first,  carefrilly  retouched  and  im- 
proved. Among  its  new  pieces  were  "The 
Miller's  Daughter,"  "(Enone,"  "The  Palace  of 
Art,"  "  The  May  Queen,"  "  The  Lotos  Eaters," 
"  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  "  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,"  and  "Mariana  in  the  South."  In 
most  of  these  the  painter,  rather  than  the  poet, 
continues  to  predominate,  and  the  pictures  are 
still  remarkable  rather  for  a  remote  beanty 
than  for  presenting  realities  of  thought  and 
affection.  But  "  The  Muler's  Daughter"  and 
"  The  May  Queen"  touched  upon  the  interests 
of  every-day  life,  revealed  his  power  to  com- 
mand popular  sympathy,  and  extended  the  as 
yet  small  circle  of  his  admirers.  Their  charm 
consists  in  the  skill  with  which  tragic  com- 
pleteness and  intensity  are  exhibited  in  lives 
moved  by  the  simplest  affections  and  enjoy- 
ments. "  The  Lotos  Eaters"  better  illustrates 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  volume,  being 
merely  picture  and  music,  a  rhythmical  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  of  imaginary  beings  in 
an  imaginary  realm.  Though  "  The  Palace  of 
Art"  was  avowedly  an  allegory,  yet  the  pio- 
tonal  and  musical  element  prevails  over  the 
ethical  and  philosophical  aim,  and,  instead  of 
dramatizing  the  process  by  which  the  soul  be- 
comes discontented  with  a  mere  artistic  and 
isolated  enjoyment  of  the  universe,  the  whole 
force  of  treatment  is  expended  upon  the  mag- 
nificent description  of  the  palace,  while  the 
moral  is  stated  but  not  developed.  His  second 
collection,  like  his  first,  was  in  the  mun  se- 
verely noticed  by  the  critics,  and  for  9  years 
he  remained  silent.  His  third  series  (S  vols., 
1842)  contained,  beside  some  of  his  former 
pieces  considerably  changed,  new  and  various 
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poeuu  which  are  still  among  fhe  most  ad- 
mirable illustrations  of  his  power.  Among 
the  latter  were  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  "  Qodiva," 
"St  Simeon  Stylites,"  "Ulysses,"  "St.  Ag- 
nes," and  "  Sir  Galahad,"  foonded  on  legen- 
dary history ;  the  poems  of  love,  "  The  Gar- 
dener's Daughter,"  "Dora,"  "Love  and  Duty," 
"Lady  Okra  Vere  de  Vera,"  "The  Talking 
Oak,"  "The  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  and  "  Locks- 
ley  Hall;"  and  lyrio  allegories  illustrating 
neat  moral  problems  or  laws,  as  "  The  Two 
Voices"  and  "The  Vision  of  Sin."  The  "Morte 
d' Arthur"  is  essentially  the  answer  of  a  Chris- 
tian poet  to  lamentations  of  the  Christian  rit- 
nalist  and  d(%matist  over  the  decay  of  faith ; 
"  Ulysses,"  adnurable  in  all  respects,  is  a  fault- 
fess  specimen  of  blank  verse ;  "  The  Gardener's 
Daughter"  presents  a  combination  of  excel- 
lences perhaps  unrivalled  in  any  other  love 
story,  and  never  deviates  from  the  simplicity 
of  familiar  life;  and  the  hero  of  "Locksley 
Hall,"  one  of  his  most  fiaished  and  briUiant 
works,  rises  from  an  early  disappointment  in 
love  to  find  resources  in  enterprise  and  action 
and  in  glowing  anticipations  of  progress  for 
the  human  race.  Ko  other  poem  more  com- 
pletely than  the  last  shows  his  mastery  of 
rhythm  and  language,  or  his  sympathy  with 
the  tendencies  and  triumphs  of  the  present 
age.  From  the  publication  of  these  volumes 
us  preeminence  among  contemporary  English 
poets  b^an  to  be  acknowledged.  His  next 
work,  "  The  Princess,  a  Ifedley,"  appeared  in 
1847.  Very  diverse  judgments  were  expressed 
(xmoeming  it.  A  prince  and  a  princess  are 
affianced  without  having  seen  each  other ;  the 
lady  repndiates  the  alliance,  but  relents  after  a 
aeries  of  adventures  as  improbable  as  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry;  and  the  whole  poem  is 
"earneat  wed  with  sport,"  treating  the  relation 
d  man  and  woman  with  mock-heroic  fancy,  yet 
tooohing  history  and  metaphysics  with  scien- 
tiflo  precision  as  well  as  poetical  grace,  min- 
ding the  pleasantry  of  a  picnic  party  with  hope- 
nil  interpretations  of  sopialistio  theories,  and 
rising  serionsly  at  the  close  to  a  conception  of 

Tha  two-eellad  haut  bMUag  with  on*  AiU  ttrake 
Ufa. 

Some  of  his  finest  lyrical  passages,  as  the  bugle 
song,  are  interspened.  In  ISfiO  appeared,  at 
first  anonymously,  the  poems  of  "In  Memori- 
am,"  designed  to  express  the  feelings  caused  by 
the  loss  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  the  gift- 
ed Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  who  was  betrotiied 
to  his  sister.  They  are  the  "  wild  and  wander- 
ing cries"  of  grief  versified,  the  brief  stanzas 
bMying  forth  tiie  fancies,  paning  moods,  yearn- 
ings, regrets,  qnestioningi,  and  consolations  sug- 
gested at  such  a  time.  The  volume  contfdns  129 
short  poems,  each  consisting  of  several  elegiac 
^natrains  and  presenting  one  leading  idea,  and 
Its  wisdom  ana  beauty  were  ripened  during  an 
interval  of  nearly  20  years.  In  many  passages 
he  makes  scienoe  subservient  to  poetry,  illus- 
trates tiie  conflict  between  a  distrustfid  intel- 
lect and  a  passionate  intuition,  and  amid  dear- 


est hopes  and  darkest  doubts  "  stretches  lame 
hands  of  faith  and  gropes."  Philosophical 
rather  than  pathetic,  sometimes  obscure,  and 
traversing  a  wider  circuit  of  thought  than  his 
other  poems,  the  volume  is  perhaps  less  popu- 
lar though  often  more  highly  admired  than 
either  of  his  others.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  poet  laureate  after  the  death  of  Words- 
worth, and  his  next  pabhcation  was  "  Maud, 
and  Other  Poems,"  in  1856.  The  misanthropic 
hero  who  tells  the  story  of  "Maud"  rushes 
madly  fix>m  wrecked  affections,  scorning  the 
social  conventions  by  which  he  is  thwarted,  to 
find  comfort  and  hope  in  the  war  which  then 
occupied  the  British  nation.  A  few  critics  un- 
derstood and  applauded  the  poem  as  significant 
of  the  awakemng  of  his  countrymen  from 
commercial  epicureanism,  in  which  meanness, 
cheating,  crime,  and  misery  were  rife,  to  a 
generous  enthusiasm  and  martial  purpose. 
Among  the  minor  pieces  in  the  volume  was 
the  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
ling^n,"  the  finest  work  of  art  which  any 
poet  laureate  has  ever  produced  in  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  his  office.  In  1869  appear- 
ed the  "  Idyls  of  the  King,"  four  poems,  from 
700  to  2,000  lines  in  length,  upon  a  subject  long 
meditated  by  the  author,  the  legends  of  £ing 
Arthur.  In  form  they  hold  a  position  between 
the  idyl,  as  usually  understood,  and  the  epic ; 
in  tone,  they  are  purely  epic.  The  materials 
seem  to  be  drawn  from  the  original  French  and 
Welsh  sources,  rather  than  from  the  old  Eng- 
lish compilation  of  Mallory ;  the  style  is  mark- 
ed by  an  unaffected  simplicity  and  grandeur 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  Arthurian  chivalry ; 
each  of  the  stories  is  complete  in  itself;  and 
the  last,  entitled  "  Guinevere,"  has  been  called 
his  highest  effort.  The  volume  touches  upon 
but  few  of  the  adventures  in  the  cycle  of  Ar- 
thurian romance,  and  is  believed  to  be  only 
the  oommenceqient  of  a  series  of  similar  poems. 
— ^The  mind  of  Tennyson  seems  in  exact  har- 
mony with  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  In 
ideas  and  in  phraseology  he  echoes  back  the 
dominant  feelings  of  his  age,  is  touched  witit 
the  triumphant  temper  of  physical  discovery, 
enlarges  the  play  of  thought  in  the  domain  of 
science,  exults  in  endless  development  and 
broad  analogies,  and,  while  assuming  the  for- 
ward attitude  of  our  hopes  and  philosophy, 
also  warns  against  its  dangers.  His  later  poems 
especially  reveal_  his  appreciation  of  the  com- 
plexities, subtleties,  and  difficulties  of  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  thought  and  history.  Even 
hia  colloquial  pieces,  unrivalled  for  ease  and 
harmony,  as  "The  Epic,"  "Will  Waterproof's 
Lyrical  Monologue,"  and  "  The  Talking  Oak," 
have  been  said  to  wear  the  demeanor  of  mod- 
em English  society.  The  repose  which  marks 
them  appeared  in  some  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions as  a  dreamy,  indolent  air ;  and  he  always 
prefers,  both  in  the  natural  and  moriJ  world, 
to  paint  things  at  rest,  and  rarely  deals  with 
action.  His  catholic  sympathy  with  the  prob- 
lems and  phases  of  modem  life,  as  mnoh  as  his 
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fbrmal  poetical  skill  dnd  &stidioti8  taste,  has 
made  him  the  favorite  poet  of  the  most  onl- 
tivated  and  thoughtful.  He  lived  a  rather  re- 
cluse life  for  many  years  in  or  near  London  ; 
bnt  latterly,  since  his  marriage,  has  resided  at 
Farringford,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  receives 
firom  the  crown  heside  his  salary  as  lanreate  a 

Eension  of  £200.  The  miiversity  of  Oxford 
as  created  him  D.O.L.  In  person  he  is  of 
dark  complexion  and  imposing  statnre  and  ap- 
pearance. His  poems  have  passed  throngh 
many  editions  both  in  England  and  America. 

TENOR  (Lat.  teneo,  to  hold),  the  second  of 
the  4  parts  in  harmonical  composition,  reckon- 
ing from  the  base,  or  the  highest  natu-al  and 
most  common  of  adult  male  voices,  having  a 
general  compass  from  0,  the  second  space  in 
flie  base,  to  G,  the  second  line  in  the  treble. 
The  term  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  Jhcient  pait  compositions  the  tenor  sna- 
tained  or  held  the  plain-song  or  principal  air. 
The  modern  practice  of  giving  the  air  to  the 
soprano  or  treble  is  traced  to  the  theatre. 

TENREO,  or  Tanbbc,  an  insectivorous  mam- 
mal of  the  hedgehog  family,  and  genus  centete* 
(Illiger).  They  differ  from  hedgehogs  in  hav- 
ing small  cutting  teeth,  in  being  covered  with 
spmy  bristles  mixed  with  silky  hairs,  and  in 
their  inability  to  roll  themselves  completely  in 
a  ball.  The  teeth  are :  incisors  |  or  f ;  canines 
jz\,  large,  conical,  incurved,  and  separated  by 
s  considerable  interval  from  the  incisors  and 
molars;  cheek  teeth  $r|;  the  feet  are  6-toed, 
well  adapted  for  digging;  ears  short  and 
rounded.  There  are  8  species  described,  all 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  the  silky  tenreo  (C.  letontt,  Desm.), 
10  to  12  inches  long,  with  no  tail  and  a  veiy 
long  pointed  snout;  the  spines  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  yellow- 
ish at  the  root  and  black  in  the  remaining  por- 
tion, and  the  longest  not  more  than  an  inch; 
the  hair  of  the  sides  and  lower  parts  is  yel- 
lowish and  rough.  They  live  in  burrows  on 
the  water's  edge,  passing  the  greater  part  of 
the  hottest  season  in  a  profound  sleep,  as  ordi- 
nary hibernating  animals  do  in  winter ;  they 
are  nocturnal  in  habit,  passing  much  of  their 
time  in  the  water,  searching  in  the  mud  for 
their  insect  food.  Though  their  flesh,  like  that 
of  ^  most  insectivora,  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
it  is  oonridered  a  delicacy  by  the  natives. 

TENSAS,  an  E.  N.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana, 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by 
Tensas  river  and  Macon  bayou;  area,  680  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  16,080,  of  whom  14,694  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  low  and  flat  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
21,666  bales  of  cotton,  and  888,726  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes.  There  were  8  churches,  and 
66  pupils  attending  a  public  school.  It  has 
steamboat  communication  with  the  interior  by 
way  of  the  Tensas  river.    Capital,  St.  Joseph. 

TEFT  (Lat.  Utub,  to  stretch),  a  portable 
habitation  formed  of  cloth  or  skins  of  animals 
stretched  npon  cords  or  light  frames,  and  sup- 


ported by  poles  set  in  the  ground.  Ofnomadio 
tribes,  like  those  of  Arabia  and  the  surround- 
ing countries,  tents  have  always  been  the  only 
habitations.  The  ancient  Hebrews  in  their 
wanderings  for  40  years  throngh  the  desert 
lived  exclusively  in  tents,  and  frequent  allusions 
to  these  dwellings  are  met  with  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  nations  of  the  East  at  an  early 
period  brought  them  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  tents  devoted  to  their  sovereigns 
were  fitted  up  with  much  magnificence.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Ohristian  era  tents  appear  to 
have  been  much  used  in  Judtea,  and  St.  Paul  is 
spoken  of  as  a  tent  maker  (Acts  zviii.  8).  In 
the  wars  of  the  crusaders  the  nations  of  Europe 
became  acquainted  with  the  splendid  tents  of 
the  Saracens,  accounts  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  records  of  that  period.  Costly  Airs  had 
also  then  come  into  use,  and  they  were  employ- 
ed as  a  lining)  as  well  as  for  coverings  of  tent 
ftirniture.  Marco  Polo  found  the  tents  of  the 
khan  of  Tartary  thus  fitted  out  with  the  rich- 
est skins,  among  which  were  those  of  the  er> 
mine  brought  from  distant  northern  countries. 
In  modem  times,  while  tents  still  continue 
among  barbarous  and  wandering  tribes  as  their 
chief  dependence  for  shelter,  their  use  among 
civilized  nations  is  limited  chiefly  to  military 
and  exploring  campaigns. — Though  the  require- 
ments of  tents  seem  to  be  very  simple,  much 
diversity  exists  in  their  forms  and  manner  of 
construction.  In  warm  and  dry  climates  a 
mere  shelter  from  the  son  stretched  upon  cords 
in  umbrella  form,  leaving  an  open  space  all 
around  for  the  circulation  of  the  air,  aflTords 
suflScient  shelter ;  and  the  light  cloth  that  tarma 
this  cover  is  easily  taken  down  and  transported 
from  place  to  place.  The  extension  of  the  sides 
down  to  the  ground,  where  they  are  secured 
by  pins,  renders  the  tent  close  and  better  adapt- 
ed for  inclement  weather.  The  great  military 
Campaigns  of  late  years  have  caused  much  at- 
tention to  be  directed  to  this  subject,  and  in- 
troduced important  improvements  in  tents.  The 
common  tent  for  soldiers  was  formerly  a  cov- 
ering of  light  duck  ftimished  with  two  upright 
poles,  to  be  set  in  the  g^nnd,  and  a  cross  pole 
about  6  feet  long  extending  from  one  to  the 
other  for  a  ridge;  over  tnis  the  doth  was 
thrown  and  drawn  out  to  the  ground  on  each 
side,  and  pinned  down  through  loops  along  the 
edge.  The  ends  were  formed  of  two  triangular 
pieoes,  which  met  and  overlapped  each  other 
when  the  sides  were  drawn  out  to  the  proper 
pitch.  These  could  be  closed  and  tied  together, 
or  as  usual  one  end  was  left  partially  open  with 
an  overlapping  flap.  The  tents  used  by  the 
French  army  in  the  Crimea,  up  to  Oct.  1866, 
and  known  as  tentei  (f  o6rt,  were  wholly  of 
this  character,  with  the  exception  that  the 
ridge  was  made  by  a  cord  passed  fK>m  die 
top  of  one  upright  to  another,  which  was  then 
extended  down  to  the  ground  at  each  end  to 
brace  out  the  tops  of  the  uprights.  For  coa- 
venience  in  transporting,  the  pieces  of  elotk 
of  which  the  tents  were  composed  were  mads 
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to  button  upon  each  other  over  the  edges. 
A  tent  of  more  imposing  character  is  made 
upon  a  similar  plan,  but  with  vertical  sides  for 
sbout  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  a  sno- 
oession  of  cords  seonred  to  the  bottom  of  tiie 
sloping  part,  affording  the  means  of  stretch- 
ing this  out  toward  pins  driven  in  the  ground 
some  distance  from  the  tent  on  each  side.  An 
additional  piece  of  cloth,  called  a  fly,  is  often 
attached  aronnid  the  lower  edge  and  drawn  ont 
to  these  pins  as  a  further  protection  against  the 
weather.  Marquees  are  very  large  tents  of 
this  character,  for  the  use  of  officers  or  for 
hospitals.  Those  in  the  English  service  for  the 
latter  purpose  weigh  altogether  662  lbs.,  and 
Are  29  feet  long,  14^  wide,  and  16  high,  and 
should  accommodate  from  18  to  24  men.  The 
ridge  pole  is  18  ft  10  in.  long,  and  is  set  18  ft. 
8  in.  above  the  ground :  the  vertical  height  of 
the  sides  is  6  ft.  4  in.  Where  large  camp  fires 
are  employed,  especially  by  those  ejcploring  in 
northern  forests,  a  form  of  tent  mach  used  for 
its  convenience  and  comfort  is  made  by  stretch- 
ing s  rectangular  cloth  from  the  ridge  pole 
down  to  the  ground  on  one  side,  and  filling  in 
the  triangular  opening  on  the  two  ends  by 
other  cloQis  of  sufficient  size  attached  to  the 
edge  of  the  first  piece.  The  whole  front  is  left 
open,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  made  opposite  to 
it  is  concentrated  and  refiected  by  the  top  and 
sides,  as  in  the  portable  ovens  used  for  roasting. 
Buch  tents  are  sometimes  known  as  "baker 
tents,"  and  in  the  western  prairies  they  are 
called  "half-faced  camps." — Some  of  the  best 
models  of  tents  are  thos^  that  have  long  been 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians,  and  of 
which  the  Comanche  lodge  is  one  of  the  best. 
Oapt.  (now  Gen.)  B.  B.  Maroy,  in  his  usefhl  little 
work,  "  The  Prairie  Traveller,"  speaks  of  it  as 
the  naual  tenement  of  the  prairies  tribes,  and  of 
the  traders,  trappers,  and  hunters  who  live 
among  them.  It  consists  of  8  to  10  straight 
peeled  poles  about  20  feet  long,,  and  when  set 
up  overlaid  with  hides  or  cloth.  Three  of  the 
poles  are  tied  together  at  the  small  ends  with 
one  end  of  a  long  line,  and  are  raised  upright, 
the  large  ends  being  brought  out  at  the  same 
time  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  that  is 
to  form  the  base  of  the  lodge.  The  other  poles 
are  then  set  up  around  the  some  circle  with  their 
tops  laid  in  the  forks  of  the  first  three,  and  are 
bound  together  by  winding  the  long  rope  several 
times  around  them,  and  further  secured  by  draw- 
ing tliis  down  and  making  it  fast  to  the  ground. 
The  covering  made  to  fit  this  frame  is  next  put 
■ronnd  it,  and  an  aperture  is  left  for  a  door- 
way where  the  edges  come  together  at  the  bot- 
tom. A  blanket  afibrds  a  movable  cover  for 
this.  The  lower  edge  of  the  lodge  is  fastened 
to  tJbie  ground  with  wooden  pins.  The  apex  is 
left  open  with  a  triangular  wmg  or  flap  on  each 
ride,  and  that  toward  the  wind  is  constantly 
stretched  ont  by  means  of  a  pole  set  into  a 
po<^et  in  the  end  of  it  which  causes  it  to  draw 
Uke  A  sul  and  produce  a  draught  from  the  fire, 
built  upon  the  ground  in  thd  centre  of  the 


lodge.  Mijor  H.  H.  Sibley  of  the  army  pro- 
duced a  modification  of  thk  in  what  is  known 
88  the  "  Sibley  tent,"  in  which  he  dispensed 
with  the  poles,  and  used  one  upright  central 
standard  set  into  an  iron  tripod.  The  tent  is 
thus  rendered  very  convenient  for  packing  and 
travelling.  It  was  need  exclusively  and  with 
great  satisfaction  by  the  army  in  Utah  in  their 
exposed  encampment  during  the  winter  of 
1867-'8.  The  central  pole  and  tripod  within 
may  be  dispensed  with  where  the  tent  can  be 
conveniently  suspended  from  poles  or  other- 
wise from  the  outside.  In  very  cold  weather 
the  tent  is  made  more  comfortable  and  roomy 
also  by  excavating  a  basement  about  8  feet 
deep.  A  great  variety  of  tents  have  been 
brought  into  use  for  the  service  of  the  army  in 
1861  and  1862 ;  but  the  ^neral  form  of  the 
Oomanche  lodge  is  still  chiefiy  employed.  An 
important  improvement  to  the  Sibley  modifi- 
cation of  it  consists  in  maldng  the  central  up- 
right of  an  iron  pipe  of  8  or  4  mchee  diameter, 
and  using  this  as  a  smoke  pipe  for  a  small  sheet 
iron  stove;  Warmth  and  ventilation  are  thus 
both  provided  for. — Cloths  prepared  with  gntta 
percha  or  India  rubber  afford  an  impervious 
material  for  tents,  but  are  too  heavy  to  be  much 
nsed.  A  board  of  army  officers  have  reported 
&vorably  of  what  are  called  "tent  knapsacks" 
of  gutta  percha,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Bider 
of  New  York.  Pieces  of  the  doth  are  pre- 
pared 6  it.  8  in.  long  and  8  ft.  8  in.  wide,  with 
donble  edges  on  one  side,  and  brass  studs  and 
button  holes  along  two  edges,  and  straps  and 
buckles  on  the  4th  edge.  These  can  be  put  to- 
gether to  make  a  large  sheet  for  a  tent,  and 
when  taken  apart  each  piece  serves  as  an  outer 
covering  for  the  blanket,  overcoat,  dothes,  &o., 
of  a  soldier.  Four  pieces  make  a  sheet  10  ft. 
6  in.  long  and  7  ft.  4  in.  wide,  sufficient  when, 
pitched  on  a  rope  4  ft.  4  in.  above  the  ground 
to  cover  a  spaqe  7  ft.  4  in.  long  and  6  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  which  will  accommodate  6  men,  and 
may  be  made  to  shelter  7.  Extra  pieces  of  the 
material  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  to 
spread  on  the  ground  as  a  protection  agunst 
dampness. — Miffor  Godfrey  Bhodes  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  has  published  a  work  on  "  Tents  and 
Tent  Life ;"  but  none  of  the  tents  be  describes 
as  used  by  the  armies  of  Europe  are  thought 
to  be  so  well  adapted  for  the  service  required 
in  respect  of  comfort,  salubrity,  convenience, 
and  economy,  as  the  "Sibley  tent"  and  its 
modifications. 

TENTERDEN,  LoBD.    See  Abbot,  Chablis. 

TENURE  (Lat.  teneo,  to  hold),  in  its  most 
general  sense,  the  mode  of  holding  property. 
In  law  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  manner  of 
holding  land  or  real  property.  The  doctrine 
of  tenures  was  once  perhaps  the  most  importatat 
and  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  law  of 
England ;  nor  has  it  now  wholly  lost  either  its 
importance  or  its  difficulty. — The  first  grand 
division  of  tenures  is  into  allodial  tenures  and 
feudal  tenures.  Of  the  word  allodial,  both  the 
origin  and  exact  original  meaning  are  uncer- 
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tain.  Practicany,  however,  it  meaos  a  tenure 
which  unites  the  right  of  the  lord  and  the  right 
of  the  tenant,  or  all  right  and  title  to  or  inter- 
est in  the  land.  Hence,  one  who  held  land  by 
allodial  tennre  had  fall  and  unencumbered  poa- 
eession  of  it,  with  an  absolute  right  to  use  and 
dispose  of  it  at  his  own  pleasure,  with  no  con- 
trol of  any  one,  and  no  responsibility  to  any 
one.  The  very  phrase  we  use,  of  allodial  ten- 
ure, is  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  some 
writers,  who  regard  an  estate  held  allodially  as 
held  withoat  tenure,  because  they  consider 
tennre  as  implying  the  holding  the  land  of  a 
superior.  However  this  may  be,  an  allodial 
holding  stands  in  direct  contrast  with  a  feudal 
tenure,  of  which  it  was  the  essential  quality 
that  a  tenant  held  it  of  a  lord,  and  that  tenant 
and  lord  had  each  their  separate  rights  and 
interests  in  it  and  over  it,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  Aw,  their  separate  estates  in  it.  From 
this  characteristic  of  allodial  tenure,  it  is  some- 
times said  that  all  the  land  in  the  United  States 
is  held  by  this  tenure.  "We  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  this ;  not  merely  because  all  our  law  of  reiJ 
estate  is  derived  from  and  permeated  by  the 
influence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  but  because  the 
actual  condition  of  land  tenure  in  many  at  least 
of  the  states  is  better  explained  by  the  theory 
that  it  is  derived  from  a  feudal  tenure,  and  re- 
tains many  of  its  characteristic  principles. — It 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  previous 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  tne  lands 
of  European  nations  were  held  by  allodial  ten- 
ure, and  that  during  the  convulsions  of  the  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  centuries,  it  became  common 
for  holders  of  land  voluntivily  to  convert  their 
allodial  tenure  into  a  feudal  tennre,  and  so  hold 
of  some  lord.  One  reason,  and  probably  the 
strongest,  was  to  obtain  his  support  and  pro- 
tection in  return  for  the  allegiance  of  the  ten- 
ant; but  it  may  be  believed  that  another  cause 
of  this  change  was  the  general  desire  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity  which  the  feudal  system 
offered  of  escaping  from  the  disordered  and 
fragmentary  condition  of  society  then  prevalent. 
Historians  generally  agree  that  this  feudal  sys- 
tem was  nowhere  more  fully  developed  or 
more  firmly  established  than  in  Normandy.  It 
was  therefore  a  matter  of  course,  almost  indeed 
of  necessity,  that  when  William  acquired  Eng- 
land under  a  claim  of  title,  but  by  the  power 
of  a  feudal  army  which  he  carried  with  him 
from  his  own  dominions,  he  should  establish  his 
viotorions  chiefs  upon  the  land  their  arms  had 
won ;  and  the  readiest  if  not  the  only  way  of 
doing  this,  was  to  give  them  that  land  to  hold 
upon  that  feudal  tenure  and  under  that  feu- 
dal system  which  were  admirably  adapted  to 
give  to  the  sovereign  lord,  at  any  moment,  a 
martial  array,  that  should  combine  nearly  all 
the  available  force  of  the  country,  and  be  sup- 
ported by  all  its  available  resources.  He  di- 
vided the  land  in  unequal  portions,  observing 
that  gradation  of  rank  and  of  possession  which 
constituted  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem.   While  he  who  received  a  single  manor 


became  a  baron  and  had  his  own  court,  they 
who  received  six  or  more  were  originally 
classed  as  greater  barons ;  and  to  some  of  his 
principal  chiefi  he  gave  as  many  as  700  manors. 
In  this  way  he  divided  most  of  the  valuable 
land  of  England.  His  immediate  successors 
followed  the  same  system,  and  before  a  century 
had  elapsed  the  feudal  system  and  the  fend^ 
tenures  were  established  over  nearly  all  Eng- 
land. All  these  tenures  rested  upon  the  fee 
See  Fsb);  but  they  were  very  various,  and 
vided  the  interest  in  and  the  beneficiaiy  use 
of  the  land,  between  the  lord  and  the  vassal,  in 
very  different  proportions.  There  were  gen> 
eroUy  xaaay  lords,  for  the  system  of  subinfeu- 
dation prevailed,  and  the  vassal  held  of  his  im- 
mecUote  lord,  he  of  the  next  higher,  and  he  of 
the  next,  the  series  always  going  up  to  and 
ending  with  the  sovereign.  Hence  we  may  say 
that  all  tenure  rested  upon  two  principles :  one, 
that  all  land  was  held  of  the  sovereign,  who 
retained  certain  rights  and  interests  therein: 
the  other,  that  all  the  rights  and  interests  of 
all  the  lords,  and  of  the  tenant  finally  in  pos- 
session, added  together,  constituted  that  allodial 
tenure  already  mentioned.  Of  the  various  inci- 
dents of  feudal  tenure,  as  reliefs,  escheats,  civil 
or  military  services,  and  the  like,  we  cannot 
treat  in  detail ;  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  tenure, 
OS  for  example  tenure  by  copyhold,  tenure  in 
gavelkind,  and  the  tenure  of  borough  English,  we 
can  say  but  little.  Of  copyhold  there  is  nothing 
in  the  United  States.  Tne  principal  feature  of 
tenure  in  gavelkind  was  that  all  the  sons  in" 
herited  equally  and  together,  instead  of  the  eld- 
est son  slone,  which  latter  is  the  rule  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  and  is  nearly  universal  in  England. 
(See  Oatklkind,  and  Hxir.)  Of  tenure  bj 
borough  English,  the  essential  principle  is,  that 
neither  the  eldest  nor  all  the  sons  inherit,  but 
the  youngest  takes  as  heir.  For  this  strange 
custom  Littleton  accounts  by  the  lesser  ability 
of  the  youngest  son  to  take  care  of  himself;  but 
a  custom  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  offers  a  more  probable  explanation  of 
this  tenure.  It  is  common  in  Kew  England, 
for  example,  for  the  eldest  son,  as  he  comes  to 
maturity,  to  receive  what  assistance  his  father 
can  g^ve,  which  is  considered  as  his  share  of 
the  estate,  and  with  this  he  goes  forth  to  seek 
a  new  home.  The  same  thing  is  done  with 
other  sons  as  they  reach  full  age;  until  at 
length  only  the  youngest  son  is  left  to  take 
charge  of  his  parents.  When  they  die  he  has 
the  homestead ;  or  while  they  live  they  relin- 
quish it  to  him,  taking  his  obligation  or  trusting 
to  his  affection  for  support.  The  same  custom 
is  said  to  exist  in  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany. — ^The  tenure  with  which 
we  have  most  concern  is  that  of  socage.  This 
was  wholly  liberated  from  the  stringent  milita- 
ry services  which  generally  prevailed,  and  the 
civil  services  on  which  such  land  was  held  were 
for  the  most  part  easy  and  honorable.  It  might 
be  shown,  by  a  historical  deduction,  that,  by  a 
gradual  but  constant  improvement,  the  present 
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Hberties  of  England  have  grown  cot  of  the  tennre 
of  socage.  At  an  early  period  it  became  known 
as  "  £ree  and  oommon  socage ;"  and  as  this  ten- 
ure spread  over  the  oonntrj,  the  severities,  re- 
strictions, and  encnmbrances  of  the  common  feu- 
dal tennres  passed  away,  until  this  process  was 
•  completed  by  the  statute  12  Charles  11.  (1661), 
and  nearly  all  the  old  feudal  tenures  (all  in  fact 
which  were  in  any  way  burdensome  or  restric- 
tive of  the  proper  rights  of  the  tenant)  were 
reduced  to  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soc- 
age. If  it  be'  aslced  why  the  change  was  not 
carried  further,  and  all  feudal  tennre  abolished, 
so  that  all  the  lands  of  England  might  be  held 
as  allodial,  the  answer  is,  that  it  was  thought 
the  change  actually  made  went  -far  enough  to 
secure  all  desirable  liberty,  and  cast  off  all 
burdens.  Such  has  been  uie  tenure  of  the 
lands  of  England  to  this  day ;  they  are  held  of 
the  sovereign  in  free  and  common  socage; 
and  when  recently  learned  and  able  men  were 
appointed  commissioners  upon  the  real  law  of 
I^gland,  they  fully  considered  the  question 
whether  it  was  now  desirable  to  make  this 
farther  change,  and  were  unanimously  of  opin- 
ion that  it  was  not.  This  tenure,  uiey  held, 
has  all  the  actual  advantages  of  allodial  owner- 
ship. The  beneficial  use  which  one  who  holds 
by  this  tenure  has  in  the  land,  comprises,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  a  sole,  undivided,  and 
unencumbered  interest.  Escheat  remains  as  a 
feudal  incident  to  the  tenure ;  and  it  is  a  ben- 
efit to  the  lord ;  but  it  is  one  which  he  cannot 
profit  by  if  the  tenant  has  an  heir  or  chooses  to 
make  a  will.  The  tenant  in  fee  simple  of  lands 
held  in  tree  and  common  socage,  can  make  any 
disposition  of  them,  and  carve  any  estates  out 
of  them,  which  the  law  of  real  estate  permits ; 
and  any  one  to  whom  he  grants  it  by  sale  or 
^ft,  or  devises  it  by  will,  takes  title  directly 
from  the  grantor  or  testator,  and  his  title  is 
complete  without  the  consent  or  concurrence 
of  the  lord  or  any  action  whatever  on  his  part. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  tenure,  unlike  most 
other  feudal  tenures,  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  rank  or  occupation  of  the  tenant,  or  to 
the  purposes  to  which  the  lands  are  applied. 
It  is  certain  that  this  was  the  tenure  created  or 
prescribed  by  all  the  early  colonial  charters  or 
patents  from  which  our  titles  are  now  derived, 
as  that  of  the  charter  of  Virginia  in  1606 ;  the 
patent  of  New  England  in  1620;  the  charter 
of  Maissachusetts  in  1629 ;  of  Maryland  in  1682 ; 
of  the  province  of  Maine  in  1689 ;  of  Connecti- 
cut in  1662;  of  Carolina  in  1662;  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1668;  of  Pennsylvania  in  1681;  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  of 
New  Tork  in  1691 ;  and  the  charter  of  Geor- 
gia in  1732.  But  in  Kew  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  and  Michigan  all  feudal  tenures, 
including  of  course  that  of  free  and  com- 
mon socage,  are  abolished  by  statute ;  and  it 
seem3  to  be  held,  that  under  the  provisions  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  the  doctrine  of  tenures 
is  not  in  force  in  any  of  the  states  formed  out 
of  tite  territory  to  which  that  ordinance  ap- 


plied. Substantially,  our  tennre  unites  what  ia 
best  in  both  the  allodial  tenure  and  that  by  free 
and  common  socage.  Kor  is  the  fact  without  its 
historical  value,  that  the  allodial  tenure,  which 
formerly  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  among  all 
the  nations  who  were  the  ancestors  of  European 
nations  and  so  of  our  own,  after  being  displaced 
for  more  than  1,000  years  by  the  feudal  system, 
is  at  length  reestablished  in  fhll  force  through- 
out  the  United  States.  And  yet  there  are  rea- 
sons for  thinking  the  tenure  of  fr«e  and  common 
socage,  freed  as  it  certainly  is  now  from  all  feu- 
dal encumbrance,  explains  and  illustrates  our 
law  of  real  estate  better  than  the  other  theory. 
One  reason  is,  that  the  prindples  of  the  feudal 
system  do  in  fact  underlie  all  the  doctrines  and 
all  the  forms  of  the  common  law  in  regard  to 
real  estate;  and  wherever  the  common  law 
prevails,  which  it  does  in  all  the  states  exoept- 
mg  Louisiana  (where  the  mnnicipaklaw  is 
founded  upon  the  Koman  civil  law),  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  law  and  of  feudal  tenure 
must  be  understood  and  made  use  of.  Another 
reason  is,  that  the  law  of  escheat  is  universal 
with  US  (see  Escheat),  and  it  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  feudal  tenure,  modified  by  our 
statutes.  A  third  reason  is,  that  the  impor- 
tant and  universal  law  of  eminent  domain  ia 
far  better  understood  and  applied  by  the  theory 
that  all  property  is  held  from  the  sovereign, 
that  is,  tne  state,  or  people ;  and  that  in  the 
ori^nal  grant  on  which  all  title  is  founded,  the 
sovereign  reserved  the  light  to  resume  the 
same  for  his  own,  that  is,  for  the  public  use,  on 
making  adequate  compensation.  Yet  another 
reason  is,  that  the  obligation  of  fealty  remains 
in  full  force.  It  is  now,  and  here,  an  obliga- 
tion only  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  implied,  or 
rather  it  is  expressed,  in  the  oath  of  allegiance; 
but  it  does  not  depend  on  this  oath.  It  ia  the 
obligation  and  the  duty,  which  rest  on  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  the  condition 
upon  which  he  holds  all  property,  all  interests, 
and  all  rights,  to  be  "  feall  and  loial^"  as  the 
old  law  expressed  it,  to  be  faithful  and  loyal 
to  his  sovereign;  that  is,  to  the  state  and  to 
the  Union. 

TEOCALU.    See  Mkhoo,  vol.  xi.  p.  447. 

TEGS,  an  Ionian  city,  situated  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  S.  side  of  a  penin- 
sula, between  the  gul&  of  Smyrna  and  Soala 
Nova,  and  about  26  m.  S.  "W.  from  Smyrna.  It 
is  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Anacreon, 
and  contained  a  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchus. 
It  had  two  good  harbors,  and  ivas  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  town  till  the  Persian  conquest, 
when  most  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Ab- 
dera.  The  village  of  Sightgik,  which  seems  to 
occupy  the  site  of  one  of  the  ports  of  Teos,  has 
walls  constructed  from  its  ruins  and  covered 
with  interesting  inscriptions.  There  are  exten- 
sive remama  of  the  theatre  and  other  edifices. 

TEPHB08IA  (Gr.  rttppot,  ash  color,  that 
being  the  hue  of  the  foliage),  a  genus  of  orna- 
mental plants  of  the  order  legunvinoia,  with 
arborescent,  half  shrubby,  or  even  herbaceous 
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/rtema,  unequally  pinnate  learea,  and  handaoBM 
raoemed  flowers  of  a  red  or  pale  purplish 
oolor.  The  species  are  numerons  and  remark- 
able, those  from  Asia  for  their  dyeing  proper- 
ties, and  those  from  America  for  fjteir  narcotic. 
The  anil  of  Ceylon  yields  a  blue  coloring  mat- 
ter similar  to  indigo.  A  pnrgative  medicine  is 
obtained  fi'om  a  Sonth  American  species.  The 
poison  tephrosia  (71  toxiearia),  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  East  Indian  T.  piseatoriOf 
are  nsed  in  oaptnring  fishes  by  throwing  their 
powdered  leaves  into  the  streams.  A  powerful 
T«rmifuge  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  goats'  rue 
(21  Virgimana)  of  the  northern  United  States, 
a  handsome  plant,  occurring  in  dry  gravelly 
soils  and  in  sandy  pitch  pine  plains.  This  plant 
has  ^ort  terminal  racemes  of  white  and  red- 
dish yellow  butterfly-shaped  flowers,  and  is 
sufficiently  ornamental  for  the  garden.  Its 
roots  penetrate  the  soil  horizontslly  to  great 
lengths,  and  being  slender  and  tough  they  have 
acquired  for  the  plant  the  trivial  name  of  cat- 
gut. Fire  other  species  are  known  at  tiae 
tooth,  with  purplish  blossoms. 

TEPLTTZ,    SeeTdPLiTZ. 

TEQUEKDAMA,  Faixs  of.  See  Bogota, 
YoL  iii.  p.  426. 

TERAPHIM,  a  kind  of  household  gods  or 
domestic  idols  mentioned  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Hebrews.  When  Bachel  left  Mesopo- 
tamia she  took  along  the  teraphim  of  her  father 
Laban,  which  she  could  conceal  in  her  camel's 
furniture.  "When  David  was  pursued  by  the 
messengers  of  Saul,  Michal,  his  wife,  laid  tera- 
phim in  the  bed  in  order  to  deceive  the  mes- 
senger. From  the  latter  passage  it  is  inferred 
that  they  must  have  borne  some  resemblance 
to  the  human  figure.  It  also  seems  that  they 
were  consulted  by  the  idolatrous  as  oracles, 
Nothing  more  is  known  concerning  them. 

TERATOLOGY.    See  Moitstke. 

TEBBUBG,  Gkbabd,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
in  ZwoUe,  in  the  province  of  Over-Yssel,  in 
1608,  died  in  Deventer  in  1681.  In  early  life 
he  visite'd  Italy,  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  sev- 
eral years  in- Paris,  settled  in  Holland  and 
rose  to  great  eminence  as  a  painter  of  conver- 
sation pieces,  musical  parties,  ladies  at  their 
toilets,  and  other  compositions  of  the  kind 
known  as  genteel  life.  In  1646  he  painted  a 
picture  of  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at 
the  congress  of  MQnata:,  which,  though  only  17 
inches  by  23,.wa8  sold  in  1837  for  nearly  $9,600. 
The  reputation  acquired  by  this  work  led  to 
his  being  invited  to  Madrid,  where  he  was 
much  employed  by  the  king,  who  knighted 
him,  and  by  the  chief  nobility.  He  was  less 
correct  in  drawing  or  composition  than  several 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  excelled  nearly  all 
of  them  in  color  and  the  finishing  of  his  dra- 
peries. Ko  other  artist  ever  punted  white 
satin  dresses  with  such  exquisite  skill.  His 
pictures,  thongh  for  the  most  part  of  cabinet 
size,  bring  high  prices. 

TEBCEIRA,  one  of  the  Azore  islands,  situ- 
ated near  the  centre  of  the  group;  extreme 


length  SO  m.,  average  breadth  IS  m.;  mk 
40,000.  Anwa,  the  coital  (Tat  88°  80^H., 
long.  21°  10  W.),  gives  its  name  to  a  depart* 
ment  composed  of  we  three  islands  of  Terceira, 
St.  George,  and  Graciosa.  The  coast  is  nearly 
everywhere  bold  and  precipitous,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  interior  is  undulating  and  rises  • 
gradually  toward  the  centre,  where  it  becomes 
mountainous.  The  summits  of  the  mountains 
consist  mostly  of  fertile  plains,  and  are  not 
peaked  like  &ose  of  the  other  islands  of  the 
group.  Many  of  the  mountain  masses  are  com> 
posed  of  soft  pumice,  and  several  destructive 
landslips  have  occurred.  The  island  is  well 
watered,  and  the  soil,  which  consists  principally 
of  decomposed  lava,  is  particularly  fertile.  Ita 
exports  of  oranges  and  lemons  amount  to  SO  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  shipped  from  the 
Azores.  Terceira  was  theseat  of  the  Portuguese 
regency  during  the  usurpation  of  Dom  Miguel. 

TERCEIBA,  count  of  Villaflor,  duke  ot  a 
Portuguese  general  and  statesman,  bom  in  Lis- 
bon, March  10, 1792,  died  there,  April  26, 1860. 
He  entered  the  military  service  at  the  time  of 
the  French  invasion.  In  1826  he  declared  for 
the  constitutional  chwter  granted  by  Dom  Pe- 
dro, and  upon  the  resimation  of  that  monarch 
espoused  tne  cause  of  Maria  da  Gloria.  Made 
m^jor-general,  he  defeated  and  drove  to  ths 
frontiers  of  Castile  the  troops  of  Dom  MigaeL 
He  was  made  a  marshal,  but  when  in  1828l>oiii 
Miguel  became  regent,  he  was  forced  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  England.  When  the  constitutional 
party  raised  its  banner  in  Oporto  in  the  same 
year,  he  retumed,  but  was  obliged  to  flee  a  sec- 
ond time.  The  following  vear  he  r^oined  the 
insurgent  patriots  at  the  isLuid  of  Terceira,  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  constitutional 
army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  conquered  tho 
Azores,  and  subsequently,  transferring  his  oper- 
ations to  Portugal,  ended  the  rule  of  Dom  Mi- 
guel in  1884  by  the  capitulation  of  Evora.  Ha 
now  entered  the  ministry  of  Palmella,  but  re- 
signed in  18S5,  and  in  1887  was  obliged  to  leave 
Portugal  once  more.  Betuming,  he  became 
minister  of  war  in  1842,  and  in  the  insurreodoa 
of  1846  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  insur- 
gents, but  was  soon  restored  to  liberty  and 
again  became  minister.  In  1858  be  was  sent 
to  Germany  to  conduct  to  Portugal  the  princess 
Stephanie  of  Hohenzollem,  the  affianced  bride 
of  the  king.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
minister  and  president  of  the  council. 

TEBEDO.    See  Ship  Wobm. 

TEBENCE  (Publics  TEBKNTirs  Afeb),  a  Ro- 
man comic  poet,  born  in  Carthage  about  195 
B.  C,  died  about  169.  He  became  a  slave  of  P. 
Terentius  Lncanns,  a  Boman  senator,  who  gave 
him  an  excellent  education,  and  finally  freed  him. 
The  Andria  was  the  first  play  written  by  him, 
and  on  offering  it  for  representation  the  curnle 
te^es  referred  it  to  Cncilius  Statins,  who  im- 
mediately detected  the  genius  of  the  unknowa 
author.  The  play  was  not  acted,  however,  un- 
til 166,  and  its  success  introduced  him  into  the 
best  society  of  Btoie,  Ltslius  and  the  younger 
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Bdpio  being  among  his  associates.  Later  in 
life  he  vent  io  Oreeoe,  and  while  living  in 
that  eonntry  translated  108  of  Menander's 
comedies.  The  mannra  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tidn,  thoagh  the  oommon  aooonnt  iras  that  he 
died  of  grief  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  all 
*  his  translations  of  Menander.  Six  of  his  come- 
dies are  extant,  and  for  aught  we  know  they 
are  all  that  he  wrote.  Bemde  the  Andria  ("  The 
Woman  «xf  Androe"),  the  plot  of  which  was 
adopted  by  Steele  in  hi*  "  Oonscions  Lovers," 
there  are  Heeyra  ("The  Stepmother"),  pro- 
daced  in  166;  Seauton-Timoirwimenos  ("The 
Self-Tormentor"),  produced  in  163 ;  Bunuehut 
("  The  Ennnoh"),  the  most  popular  of  his  plays, 
and  fbr  which  he  received  the  unusual  sum  of 
8,000  sesterces,   produced  in  162;   Phormia, 

Srodoced  the  same  year;  aaiAdelphi  ("The 
Irothers"),  acted  first  in  160.  The  dramas  of 
Terence  all  belong  to  the  fabvla  palliata,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  were  first 
performed  at  the  Megalesian  games.  The  plots 
of  his  plays  were  borrowed  from  Menander; 
but  his  Latinity  is  elegant,  and  his  works  have 
been  handed  down  to  our  time  in  a  very  cor- 
rect state.  There  have  been  numerous  imita- 
tions of  his  dramas  by  the  modems,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  La  Fontaine,  Moli&re, 
Cumberland,  and  Oarrick.  His  comedies  have 
also  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  modem  Europe.  The  first  edition  of  them 
is  probably  that  of  Milan  (fol.,  1470) ;  .the  last 
is  that  of  Yolbehr  in  1846.  A  translation  of 
his  poetry  into  English  blank  verse  was  mad» 
by  George  Oolman  (4to.,  London,  1766). 

TEBMINTrS,  in  Rotaiaa  mytitology,  a  deity 
who  represented  an  attribute  of  Japiter,  or  who 
was  Jupiter  solely  as  the  protector  of  bonnd&- 
ries.  The  origin  of  his  worship  was  attributed 
to  Nnma,  who  ordered  that  every  one  should 
mark  the  boimdaries  of  his  land  by  stones  oon- 
OBcrated  to  Jupiter  Terminus,  and  should  ofTer 
upon  them  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the 
termiftalia  sacrifices  of  cakes,  meal,  and  fruit. 
Tliis  law  also  applied  to  the  state;  but  the  pub- 
lic termini  were  neglected  in  the  later  period 
of  Soman  history,  while  the  termini  of  private 
property  long  retained  their  sacred  character. 
A  terminus  stood  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in 
the  capitol. 

TERMITES,  the  proper  name  of  the  white 
ants,  or  the  nenropterous  insects  of  the  family 
tenaitma.  Though  they  resemble  the  com- 
mon ants  (formied)  in  their  social  habits,  they 
belong  to  a  different  order,  and  in  many  re- 
spects come  near  the  orthoptera.  In  the  genus 
termet  (Linn.)  the  antenna -are  thread-shaped, 
with  about  20  joints ;  the  eyes  small  but  promi- 
nent, and  the  ocelli  8;  the  mouth  as  in  orthop- 
tera; thorax  distinct,  and  wings  large,  long, 
and  membranous;  legs  short  with  4-jointM 
torsi ;  abdomen  with  a  pair  of  minute  caudal 
appendages.  They  live  in  vast  communities, 
principally  in  the  tropics,  and  do  great  damage 
by  devouring  every  thing  but  metals  and  stone 
wfaioh  oomes  in  thdr  way,  gnawing  even  the 


-interior  of  the  beams  of  houses,  leaving  only  • 
thin  shell  to  conceal  their  (q>eration8.  Accord- 
ing to  Latreille  there  are  6  classes  in  their  com- 
munities, males,  females,  workers,  neuters,  and 
soldiers.  The  males  and  females  are  at  first 
exactly  alike,  and  are  fiurnished  with  4  very 
long,  nearly  equal  wings;  after  impregnation 
the  abdopen  of  the  female  increases  greatly  in 
size  from  the  immense  number  of  eggs  which 
it  contains ;  as  many  as  80,000  may  be  laid  by 
one  female  in  S4  hours,  making  about  80,000,- 
000  in  a  year.  Most  of  the  community  is  made 
vp  of  wingless  individuals,  resembling  the 
winged  insects,  but  without  eyes;  these  are 
the  workers,  which  perform  all  the  labors  of 
construction.  Others  without  wings,  apparent- 
ly pupae,  resemble  the  workers,  but  have  4  tu- 
bercular wing  oases  on  the  thorax ;  these  are 
supposed  to  be  neuters  or  incomplete  females, 
which  attend  upon  the  king  and  queen  and 
take  care  of  the  young  brood ;  the  extraonfi- 
nary  fecundity  of  these  anta  renders  necessary 
a  large  class  of  neuters,  whi(^  possess  the  A 
feotions  of  maternity  without  the  power  of  re- 
production. The  6th  okas,  apparently  neuters 
still  further  developed,  have  very  large  jaws, 
and  are  the  soldiers  and  defenders  of  the 
rest.  The  constitution  of  their  societies  in  its 
general  characteristics  does  not  vary  essential- 
ly from  that  noticed  under  Ann'.  They  make 
edifices  of  a  most  remarkable  size  and  com- 
plexity, usually  on  the  ground,  but  sometimes 
among  branches  of  trees  and  in  houses  conunn- 
nieating  with  the  ground  by  long  spiral  galle- 
ries. When  on  fiie  ground,  the  most  nsual 
shape  is  that  of  a  group  of  irregular  cones,  fre- 
quentiy  13  feet  high,  looking  like  huts  of  the 
natives,  and  so  firmly  oonrtructed  that  man 
and  beast  can  stand  on  them  securely ;  human 
works,  to  be  of  the  same  relative  size,  would 
tower  S  or  0  times  above  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, with  a  base  large  in  proportion;  they  are 
built  of  earth  softened  in  the  jaws  of  the  work- 
ers, which  dries  quickly  and  becomes  very  hard. 
A  nest  is  divided  internally  into  numerous 
chamlMrs  and  galleries,  in  one'^of  which  the 
queen  is  imprisoned,  and  waited  upon  in  the 
most  attentive  manner  by  numerous  special 
attendants  whose  apartmeots  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  royal  cell ;  the  male  is  said  to  lie 
concealed  under  one  side  of  the  enlarged  ab- 
domen of  the  female.  The  attendants  carry 
off  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  are  laid  into  separ- 
rate  chambers,  where  the  young  when  hatched 
are  carefully  tended  by  the  nurses.  There  are 
generally  2  or  8  roofs  within  the  dome-shaped 
mterior,  and  the  thick  walls  are  perforated  by 
passages  leading  in  various  directions  to  the 
nurseries,  magazines  of  food,  ground  floor,  and 
sabterranean  entrances;  the  food  consists  prin- 
Mpally  of  decaying  and  dried  wood,  though 
gums  and  thickened  vegetable  juices  are  storod 
in  their  magarines.  The  different  members  of 
the  community  all  seem  to  know  their  duty, 
and  perform  it  without  being  ordered;  the 
king  and  qneen  have  no  regal  authority,  and 
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no  part  of  the  commnnitj'  is  ruled  by  anoQier; 
there  is  in  their  nests  a  perfect  system  of  will- 
ing cooperation  for  the  general  good.  De- 
Btractive  as  the  termites  often  are,  they  play  a 
most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  natnre 
by  removing  decaying  wood,  which  otherwise 
in  a  short  time  would  serionsly  interfere  with 
vegetation  in  the  tropics. — ^The  largest  and  best 
known  species  is  tlie  warrior  white  ant  of  Af- 
rica (T.Jatali*,  linn.,  or  T.  bellieoma,  Smeath.) ; 
in  eiich  nest  there  are  a  king  and  qneen,  and 
about  100  workers  to  1  soldier;  the  workers 
are  about  ^  of  an  inch  long,  always  busy  and 
very  fast  runners ;  the  soldiers,  which  appear 
to  be  the  same  fbrther  developed,  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  the  perfect  insects  firom 
A  to  t\  of  an  inch  long ;  it  is  supposed  that  2 
or  8  years  are  requisite  for  the  Aill  develop- 
ment of  the  species  from  the  egg.  Toward  tne 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season  the  perfect 
insects  take  flight,  but  are  mostly  destroyed  by 
the  heavy  rains;  if  a  pair  escape,  they  are 
taken  by  some  of  the  workers  which  are  al- 
ways running  over  the  ground,  and  are  made 
the  king  and  queen  of  a  new  colony.  The 
pregnant  female  has  the  abdomen  8  to  6  inches 
long  and  |  of  an  inch  wide,  al>out  9,000  tunes 
as  large  as  tJie  rest  of  her  body,  and  20,000  to 
80,000  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  workers. 
The  bite  of  the  soldiers  is  very  severe  and  pain- 
ful, but  not  dangerons  to  a  healthy  person; 
they  are  so  savage  that  they  permit  themselves 
to  be  torn  asunder  rather  than  let  go  their 
hold.  They  have  many  enemies  in  other  ants, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  which  destroy  great  num- 
bers; the  wingless  ones  are  also  devoured  with 
avidity  by  the  natives  and  even  by  Europeans, 
who  roast  them  in  the  manner  of  coffee,  and 
consider  them  delicious,  nutritious,  and  whole- 
some. The  T.  mordax  and  T.  atrox  of  Smeath- 
man,  also  African,  build  turret-shaped  nests, 
with  a  top  like  the  head  of  a  mushroom ;  the 
T.  arborum  (Smeath.),  of  Africa,  makes  its  nest 
on  the  exterior  of  trees,  and  in  the  roo&  and 
walls  of  houses,  rendering  the  latter,  except 
where  they  fill  up  with  a  kind  of  plaster  as. 
they  excavate  the  wood,  mere  shells  and  liable 
to  fall  from  slight  causes.  For  fhll  details  on 
the  habits  of  the  white  ants  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  "Insect  Architecture,"  by  James  Ron- 
nie, in  the  "Library'of  Entertaining  E[nowl- 
edge"  (London,  1880-'31).— There  are  other 
q>eciea  in  tropical  Asia,  and  even  2  or  8  in 
southern  Enrope.  The  T.  lueifugvt  (Rossi) 
builds  in  trees,  especially  in  the  interior  of  oaks 
and  pines,  and  has  been  in  some  years  very  de- 
structive to  the  frames  of  houses  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  France ;  it  may  be  destroyed  by 
sulphnrons  and  chlorine  gases  forced  into  the 
galleries.  The  T.  Aavieollu  (Fabr.)  has  in  like 
manner  proved  imurious  to  the  olive  trees  in 
Spain.  In  the  United  States  a  representative 
species,  tiie  T.  frontalis  (Haldeman),  has  been 
noticed  at  Salem,  Mass.,  where  it  did  consider- 
able misohioF  in  greenhouses  and  graperies,  not 
•     only  attacking  decaying  and  dead  wood,  but 


also  excavating  the  roots  of  living  vines  and 
causing  their  destruction.  (See  "  Prooeedinga 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  yoI, 
vii.  pp.  SSr,  288,  May  2, 1860.) 

TERN,  the  proper  name  of  the  birds  of  the 
gull  family  and  sub-funily  Btemina,  among 
which  is  included  the  noddy,  previously  de-' 
scribed.  The  terns  have  a  r^er  long,  usually 
slender,  nearly  straight,  and  stiarp-pointed  bill ; 
wings  elongated,  with  long  and  pomted  prima- 
ries; tail  long,  and  in  most  species  forked; 
tarsi  slender,  anterior  toes  witii  a  deeply  notch- 
ed web,  hind  toe  small,  and  the  claws  curved 
and  sharp.  They  are  found  on  and  near  the 
sea  shore,  and  sometimes  on  inland  lakes  and 
rivers,  most  of  the  time  hovering  with  rapid 
and  easy  flight  over  sandy  bars  and  shallows, 
darting  suddenly  upon  the  small  fishes  and 
crustaceans  on  which  they  principally  feed; 
they  are  often  seen  swimming  and  resting  on 
the  water,  but  never  diving ;  from  their  forked 
tail,  small  size,  and  swift  and  graceful  flight, 
they  are  popularly  called  sea  sw^ows. — In  the 
typical  genus  »tema  (linn.)  the  upper  mandi- 
ble is  slightiy  curved,  with  the  frontal  feathers 
extending  to  the  nostrils ;  the  outer  quill  is  tho 
longest.  It  oontuns  more  than  60  species,  in 
botj^  hemispheres,  migrating  in  bands  from 
place  to  place  according  to  season ;  the  eggs 
are  2  to  4,  usually  deposited  in  a  slight  hollow 
in  the  sand  on  rocks  surrounded  by  the  sea; 
the  hatching  is  left  mostly  to  the  sun,  the  fe- 
males sitting  only  at  night  and  in  cold  weather ; 
the  young  are  carefully  fed  and  bravely  de- 
fended. The  largest  species  is  the  Caspiui  tern 
(S.  Gatpia,  Fall.),  21^  inches  long,  61  in  ^lar 
extent,  with  a  very  stout  bill  of  8  inches;  the 
back  and  wings  are  pale  bluish  ash,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  head  black  with  a  greenish  giosa, 
the  quill  shafts  and  the  under  plumage  para 
white,  the  bill  vermilion,  and  the  legs  and  feet 
black ;  the  tail  is  not  much  forked ;  the  young 
are  mottied  above  with  blackish  brown.  It  is 
found  in  the  United  States  from  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey  northward,  and  all  over  Europe, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  sea  (where  it  was 
first  found  and  described  by  Pallas),  and  also 
in  Africa.  The  eggs,  as  in  most  of  the  terns, 
are  yellowish  stone-colored,  with  ash-gray  and 
dark  reddish  brown  spots;  they  are  2^  by  If 
inches.  The  Cayenne  or  royal  tern  {8.  (ktjtfi- 
no,  Bonap.)  is  21  indies  long  and  40  in  alar  ex* 
tent,  with  a  deep  red  bill  of  2)  incihee;  the 
mantle  is  bluish  gray,  lower  parts  white,  legs 
and  feet  black,  and  the  tail  forked.  It  is  found 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  Florida, 
being  abundant  abont  the  southern  keys;  it 
also  occurs  in  GaUfomia.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird, 
and  utters  loud  and  harsh  cries  during  flight ; 
when  any  are  killed  ont  of  a  flock,  the  rest  dart 
toward  uie  gunner,  affording  a  fine  chance  for 
a  second  shot ;  when  wounded  they  qect  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  bite  severely ;  the 
eggs  are  2}  by  If-  indies,  and  like  those  of  the 
other  species  afford  good  eating ;  the  fiesh  is 
very  oily.    The  marah  tern  (<&  ofOfMo,  Wils.) 
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fa  18}  inches  long  and  M  in  Has  extent ;  the 
bill  ia  li  inohes,  and,  with  the  head  shore,  is 
black ;  mantle  pale  blnish  gray ;  lower  parts 
white ;  tail  moaerately  forked.    It  is  found  on 
onr  coast  as  &r  nor^  as  Oonneoticat;  it  is 
a  very  powerful  flier  and  a  buoyant  swimmer ; 
tite  food  consists  principallr  of  insects  oanght 
on  the  wing,  as  by  the  swallows ;  the  eggs  are 
1}  by  1  im^,  olivaceons  with  dark  blotches 
and  dots.    The  old  world  representatiTC  of 
iixia  species  is  the  gnll-biUed  tern  (S.  Angliea, 
Mont),  which  is  djistributed  over  central  En* 
rope,  and  also  in  India  and  X.  Africa ;  it  is  re- 
guded  as  the  same  species  as  the  marsh  tern 
by  most  of  the  older  ornithologists.    The  sooty 
tern  (S.  fitliginota,  OmeL)  is  16^  inches  long 
and  85  in  alar  extent ;  bill  1}  and  black,  as  are 
tiie  legs  and  feet ;  it  is  deep  black  above,  the 
£>iehMd  and  lower  parts  white;  tail  deeply 
forked,  black,  with  the  outer  and  basal  half  of 
the  inner  web  of  the  ontside  feathers  white. 
It  is  found  in  the  gulf  states  from  .Texas  to 
Florida,  arriving  ftom  the  south  in  May  and 
departing  by  the  beginning  of  Ang^nst ;  it  rare- 
ly alights  on  the  water,  where  it  would  be  in- 
eommoded  by  its  long  tail ;  it  feeds  principally 
on  fi^h,  which  it  seizes  by  a  sweeping  curve 
and  not  by  the  headlong  plunge  of  most  terns ; 
it  sometimes  hovers  over  the  water  to  pick  np 
floating  particles  like  the  petrels ;  the  cries  are 
Tery  loud  when  the  breeding  places  are  dis- 
turbed; the  eggs  are  8  in  number,  2^  by  li 
inches,  and  afford  delicious  eating,  and  in  for- 
mer times  were  the  source  of  a  considerable 
trade  with  Havana.    Wilson's  tern  {a.Wil- 
tmi,  Bonap.)  is  16  inohes  long,  with  an  alar 
extent  of  82 ;  the  bill  is  If,  slender,  coral  red, 
blaek  near  the  end  with  a  yellow  tip ;  mantle 
%ht  grayish  blue;  upper  part  of  head  and 
neck  deep  black;  beneath  pearl  gray;    twl 
deeoly  forked,  with  the  outer  web  of  lateral 
feauier  blaoUah  gray ;  legs  and  feet  coral  red. 
jft  is  found  from  Texas  to  Labrador,  and  on  the 
ooast  of  Massachusetts  goes  by  the  name  of 
mackwel  gull,  from  the  supposition  that  it  an- 
nonnoes  the  arrival  of  this  nsh  in  its  summer 
qnarters ;  it  formerly  bred  on  Egg  Bock  near 
Nahant,  and  26  years  ago  was  very  abundant 
in  summer  on  Kantasket  beach ;  the  eggs  are 
8  in  number,  If  by  1^  inches.    Its  European 
repreeantative  is  the  common  sea  swallow  (S. 
kirvndo,  Linn.),  spread  ovtr  Europe  and  Afri- 
ca; it  is  14i  inches  long,  and  the  eggs  \\  by  1| 
imdies.    The.  arctic  tern  {S,  arotiea,  Temm.)  is 
14^  inohes  long,  and  82  in  extent  of  wings ; 
the  bill  1^,  slender,  and  deep  carmine ;  mantle 
light  grsyiah  blue,  and  under  parts  plumbeous 
gray;  tail  very  deeply  fbrked;  legs  and  feet 
orimaon.    It  is  found  from  the  ooast  of  Kew 
England  to  the  arctic  seas  and  the  tar  ooon- 
tries,  also  coming  down  to  N.  Europe ;  it  is  a 
Tery  rapid  and  graceful  flier,  dashing  boldly 
iato  the  water  after  flsh  and  shrimps;  the 
eggs  are  deUdoua  e^lng,  1^  by  f  of  an  inch. 
l£e  roaeate  tern  (8.  paradiua,  BrOnn.)  is  14 
inehai  long  and  80  in  alar  extent;  billl^,8len- 
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der,  brownish  black,  orange  at  the  base ;  man- 
tle pale  blnish  gray ;  under  parts  white  with  a 
roseate  tinge;  tail  very  deeply  forked;  legs 
and  feet  orange.  It  is  found  from  Florida  to 
New  York,  and  also  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  it  is 
noisy  and  restless;  the  roseate  hue  of  th6 
breast  disappears  soon  after  death ;  it  breeds 
in  florida,  in  company  with  other  species; 
the  eggs  are  li  by  1^  inches.  The  least  or 
rilvery  tern  (S.frmata,  Gambel)  is  8}  inches 
long  and  19  in  alar  extent;  bill  IJ,  slender, 
pale  orange  red ;  mantle  blnish  gray ;  nuder 
parts  silvery  white ;  legs  and  feet  like  bill;  tail 
forked.  It  is  found  from  Texas  to  Labrador, 
and  on  the  western  rivers  and  great  lakes.  This 
delicate  species  seizes  insects  on  the  wing 
like  the  swaUows  and  flycatchers,  and  feeds 
also  on  shrimps ;  it  is  the  least  shy  of  the  tems) 
and  utters  a  warp  and  frequently  repeated  cry 
like  the  notes  of  the  barn  swallow  when  dis- 
turbed ;  the  eggs  are  li  by  1  inch.  Its  Euro- 
pean representative  is  the  S.  minuta  (Linn.). 
A  oommon  tpedes  in  Europe  is  the  Sandwidli 
tern  {8.  BoytU,  I^th.,  or  a.  eantiaea,  Qmd.), 
16  inohes  long ;  the  bill  black,  with  a  yellow- 
ish white  tip ;  the  head  above  the  eyes  black, 
and  the  occipital  feathers  elongated;  mantle 
ash-gray ;  under  parte  and  tail  white ;  legs  and 
feet  black.  It  is  found  throughout  Europe, 
being  a  summer  visitor  in  Great  Britain,  and 
migrating  south  into  Africa ;  the  eggs  are  2  by 
1^  inches,  yellowish  stone-colored,  with  ashy, 
orange,  or  deep  red  and  brown  variable  mark- 
ings. This  species  is  represented  in  America 
by  Oabot's  tern  (3.  aet^tanda,  Cabot),  found 
along  the  gulf  states  from  Texas  to  Florida. — 
The  short-tailed  or  black  tern  {hydroehdidou 
plumbea,  Boie)  is  9^  inches  long  and  24  in  alar 
extent ;  the  bUl  is  1|,  strong,  brownish  black; 
head,  neck,  breast,  sides,  and  abdomen  black ; 
lower  tail  coverts,  shafts  of  first  4  primaries, 
and  edge  of  bend  of  wing,  white ;  back,  wings, 
and  tau  dark  plumbeous  gray;  legs  and  feet 
reddish  brown.  It  is  found  from  Texas  to  Kew 
Euf^and,  in  the  fur  countries,  and  on  the  liQs- 
sissippi  and  its  tributaries ;  it  goes  more  inland 
than  the  other  terns,  and  its  food  consists  chief- 
ly of  nenropterons  insects  which  it  catches  like 
a  swallow;  it  also  feeds  upon  the  fry  of  fish 
and  aquatic  worms ;  the  tau  is  not  forked,  but 
slightly  notched ;  the  nest  is  made  in  a  tuft  of 
flags  or  grass  just  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter or  on  the  floating  leavee  of  aquatic  plants; 
the  eggs  are  2  to  4,  If  by  1  inch,  and  are  con- 
stantiy  covered  by  each  sex  in  turn.  Its  Euro- 
peanrepresentative  is  the  M,  nigra  (Boie). 

TEKtfAUX,  GuiLLATnaB  Lome,  baron,  a 
French  manufacturer,  bom  in  Sedan,  Oct.  8, 
ires,  died  in  St.  Ouen,  April  2,  1888.  When 
scarcely  16  years  old  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  a  woollen  fisctory  belonging  to 
his  father,  and  by  it  retrieved  ib»  fortune  of 
his  fiunily.  A  supporter  of  reform  in  1789, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  the  king, 
and  was  one  of  his  defenders  in  1792.  He  emi- 
grated in  1798,  bat  returned  on  the  &U  of      » 
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Bobespierre,  and  .established  large  manufacto- 
ries at  Louviers  and  Sedan;  and  though  he 
did  not  conceal  his  opposition  to  the  consnlate 
and  the  empire,  Napoleon  made  him  a  member 
and  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  natural- 
ized Thibetan  goats  in  France,  mannfkctured 
ahawls  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  ones,  which 
were  stjled  cachemire»-T«mattx,  and  made  a  se- 
ries of  interesting  experiments  as  to  the  means 
of  preserving  com  in  nndergronnd  vaults.  He 
was  made  a  baron  by  Louis  XVni. ;  in  1818 
he  was  elected  a  deputy  by  the  2d  district  of 
Paris ;  and  being  returned  again  in  1827,  he 
was  one  of  the  221  deputies  who  bronght  about 
the  revolution  of  July,  1880.  The  commercial 
crisis  which  followed  was  a  deadly  blow  to  his 
prosperity,  which  had  been  already  impaired 
m  1828  by  the  law  taxing  raw  materials.  He 
however  paid  all  his  debts,  and  died  impover- 
ished.— His  nephew,  Hxnbi  Tkbraux,  who  has 
taken  the  additionij  name  of  Oomfaits,  is  re- 
markable for  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  Amer- 
ican history.  He  has  published  9  series,  in  10 
vols,  each,  of  Voyoffei,  Bdation*  et  Mimoirei, 
from  inedited  Spanish  MSS.,  relating  to  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  America,  and  charac- 
terized by  Mr.  Prescott  as  "  invaluable"  (Paris, 
1886-'40);  BUliothique  AmSrieatM,  1498-1700 
(8vo.,  Paris,  1887);  BibUothigve  Atiatique  et 
AfrieavM  (1841-2) ;  and  various  other  works. 

TERNI  (ano.  Interamnd),  a  walled  town  of 
central  Italy,  in  the  district  of  Spoleto,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  an  island  formed  by  tlie  river 
Nera,  49  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Borne ;  pop.  9,246. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  cathedral 
is  a  fine  building  with  a  magnificoit  altar. 
The  place  has  many  remains  of  antiquity,  in- 
dudmg  some  vaults  of  an  amphitheatre  oon- 
Btructed  in  the  time  of  Tibenus,  portions  of 
temples  of  Sol  and  Cybele,  and  some  parts  of 
public  baths.  The  surrounding  country  is  ex- 
ceedingly productive,  and  there  are  oil  and 
flour  mills  on  the  river.  Woollen  and  silk 
goods  and  leather  are  manufactured.  About  6 
m.  from  Temi  are  the  celebrated  falls  or  the 
Yelino,  known  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  name 
of  Cascata  del  Marmore.  They  are  artificial, 
having  been  constructed  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  water  is  brought  to  them  by  a  channel  cut 
in  order  to  drain  the  plains  of  Rieti.  The 
height  of  the  fall  is  nearly  840  feet,  and  the 
bed  of  the  channel  immediately  above  them 
about  60  feet.  The  water  descends  by  8  sepa- 
rate leaps,  the  first  of  60,  the  second  of  about 
660,  and  the  third  of  240  feet;  the  whole 
forming  one  continuous  sheet  of  foam,  said  by 
Byron  to  be  "  worth  all  the  cascades  and  tor- 
rents of  Switzerland  put  togetiier." 

TERPANDEB  (T«fnra»dpor),  a  Greek  moA- 
cian  and  poet,  bom  at  Antissa  in  the  island  <tf 
Lesbos,  flourished  in  the  earlier  half  of  tlie  7th 
century  B.  0.  He  removed,  early  in  life  appar- 
ently, from  Lesbos  to  Sparta,  where  in  676  he 
was  crowned  victor  in  the  flrat  musical  contest 
at  the  feast  of  Apollo  Cameius,  and  where  he 
established  the  first  mnsical  school  or  system 


that  existed  in  Greece.  He  enlaiged  the  com- 
pass of  the  lyre  from  a  tetracbord  to  an  octave, 
but  with  the  omission  of  the  third  string,  mak- 
ing it  really  a  heptachord ;  and  he  was  me  first 
who  regularly  set  poetry  to  music.  His  nomes 
remained  for  a  long  period  the*  standard  melo- 
dies used  at  religious  festivals,  and  his  school 
long  fionrished  at  Sparta. 

TERPSICHORE,  one  of  tbe  nine  Muses, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  pre- 
sided over  choral  song  and  dancing,  uid  is 
generally  represented  as  orovmed  with  flowers 
and  holding  a  lyre  and  plectrum. 

TEBBA,  or  Tkllits,  a  goddess  of  the  Boman 
mythology,  in  whose  form  the  earth  was  per- 
sonified and  worshipped,  and  who  is  thus  often 
named  in  contrast  with  Jupiter,  the  sod  of 
heaven.  A  festival  in  her  honor  was  c^ebrat- 
ed  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  private  sacrifices 
were  ofiered  to  her  at  seedtime  and  harvest, 
and  also  when  any  member  of  a  family  died, 
aa  Terra  was  to  receive  the  departed  into  her 
bosom.  Terra  corresponds  to  Gsa  or  Ge  in 
Greek  mythology.  In  the  Hesiodic  theogony 
Gasa  was  the  first  bom  of  Chaos.  She  gave 
birth  to  Uranns,  whom  she  afterward  noarried, 
and  from  this  union  sprang  the  Titans,  the 
Cyclops,  and  the  hundred-handed  pants.*  Her 
worsmp  aeema  to  have  been  universal  among 
the  Greeks,  and  the  epithets  applied  to  her 
have  in  all  cases  some  reference  to  the  earth  as 
the  all-sustaining  and  all-producing  mother. 

TEBBA  COTTA  (It,  baked  clay),  an  earth- 
enware, mention  of  which  ia  made  in  the  arti- 
cle PoTTKBT,  as  having  been  produced  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks  in  the  forms  of 
vases,  water  jars,  various  ornamental  fignrea. 
&c.  The  material  selected  for  this  ware  is  of 
day  of  considerable  purity,  and  the  artidea 
are  generally  slack-baked,  sometimes  merely 
hardened  by  continued  exposure  to  the  sun. 
The  color  is  usually  a  red  or  bufi",  and  the  vases 
are  often  ornamented  with  designs  of  leaves, 
vines,  &c.,  painted  in  black,  and  sometimes  in 
other  colors.  While  these  adorn  the  rim, 
neck,  and  stand,  the  body  is  sometimes  covered 
with  allegorical  representations  of  gods,  men, 
and  animals.  The  Bomans  aj^pear  to  have 
employed  finer  materials  for  their  terra  cottaa, 
and  to  have  moulded  these  into  lamps,  urns,  &c., 
which  they  ornamented  by  depressed  or  raised 
figorea.  From  the*  12th  to  the  17th  centnry 
terra  cotta  was  much  used  in  Italy  for  archi- 
tectural decorations,  and  Michel  Angelo  and 
other  sculptors  employed  it  for  their  models 
and  day  wetc^es.  The  manufacture  of  deoo* 
ratiye  works  in  terra  cotta  became  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  in  England  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  lost  centnry.  The  mixtures  em- 
ployed were  of  pure  days  and  fine  quartz  sand 
or  calcined  fiints  with  pulverized  potsherds  or 
old  pottery.  The  old  coats  of  arms  aeen-  over 
many  of  the  shop  fronts  in  London  were  mould- 
ed and  baked  m  this  material.  It  was  also 
nsed  for  statues,  and  decorative  pieoea  of  va- 
rions  forms  were  employed  in  different  parts  of 
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bnildings.  The  ware  was  mnoli  more  firmly 
baked  tiian  that  of  the  ancients.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  employed  for  elaborate  architeotnral 
ornaments,  such  as  are  ordinarily  carved  in 
stone,  and  also  for  arcbitectaral  models.  Drain 
tiles  and  similar  ware  are  made  of  it. 

TERRA  DEL  FUEGO,  or  Tiersa.  dxl  Fcsoo 
(Sp., "  Land  of  Fire"),  a  gronp  of  islands  which 
Be  off  the  S.  extremity  of  Soath  America,  be- 
tween lat.  62°  40'  and  06°  S.  and  long.  68^  40' 
and  76°  W.  It  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  the  long  and  intricate  strait  of  Magel- 
lan, and  has  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  "W.  and 
the  Atlantic  on  the  E.,  whUe  the  E.  and  W. 
limits  of  these  seas  are  supposed  to  meet  at 
Gape  Horn,  its  S.  extremity.  The  gronp  com- 
prises nnmerons  small  islands,  of  which  Oape 
Horn  is  the  most  remarkable ;  the  large  island 
of  East  Terra  del  Faego  or  King  Charles  Sonth 
Land,  which  is  about  800  m.  long  E.  and  W. 
and  200  broad;  tiie  islands  of  I^varino  and 
Hoste  to  the  8.,  separated  from  the  last  named 
by  the  Beagle  channel ;  and  Olarence  and  Des- 
oiataon  islands  to  the  W.  All  these  islands 
are  deeply  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  of 
Tery  irregular  shapes.  They  are  mountoinons, 
and  many  of  the  monntains  are  more  than 
6,000  feet  high,  while  the  highest  summit 
reaches  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet.  The 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  about  4,000  feet. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  swampy  peat,  and  to  the 
height  of  1,600  feet  is  covered  with  stunted 
forests  of  beech.  The  geological  formation  is 
principally  clay  slate,  greenstone,  and  granite. 
The  cumate  is  one  of  tiie  worst  in  the  world ; 
storms,  sadden  gusts  of  wind,  rain,  snow, 
and  mist  constantly  sncceed  eadi  other.  The 
sea  weed  called  fueus  giganteut  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant  upon  the  coasts,  and  affords 
shelter  for  innumerable  shell  fish,  without 
which  the  natives  would  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  subsist.  Deer,  guanacos,  foxes,  sea 
otteta,  mice,  and  bats  are  the  only  animals 
found ;  but  birds,  particularly  sea  fowl,  are  nn- 
meroas. — The  natives  of  the  N".  E.  part  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Patagonians,  while  those  of  the  B.  E.  portion 
of  the  group  are  short,  ill  made,  and  ill  looking. 
Their  only  clothing  consists  of  guanaoo  or  seal 
skin.  They  are  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  will 
eat  any  flesh  however  putrid.  Their  huts, 
generaUy  built  close  to  'the  sea  shore  in  some 
sheltered  spot,  are  of  a  conical  shape,  made  of 
branches  or  small  trees  stuck  in  the  etulh, 
about  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter  and  4  or  6  feet  in 
height,  with  a  small  hole  for  a  door. — ^Terra 
del  Fuego  was  discovered  by  Magalhaens  in 
1620,  and  received  its  name  from  the  numerous 
fires  seen  during  the  night  dong  the  shore. 

TERRAPIN,  a  name  commonly  applied  to 
several  species  of  land  tortoises,  but  in  the 
United  States  generally  limited  to  the  few  fresh 
water  species  of  the  fiunUy  emydoidm,  exten- 
sively used  as  food.  They  have  a  depressed 
liead,  and  the  neck  can  be  wholly  retracted 
within  the  shell;  eyes  large,  and  the  beak 


somewhat  like  that  of  a  bitd  of  prey ;  they  are 
good  swimmers,  and  out  of  the  water  move 
with  more  quickness  than  the  land  tortoises ; 
their  food  consists  of  small  reptiles,  fish,  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  though  in  captivity  they 
eat  vegetables  readily. — ^The  yellow-bellied  ter- 
rapin (traehemyt  leaira,  Ag. ;  emyt  terrata, 
Daud.)  is  12  inches  long,  7i  wide,  and  about 
11  high;  the  shell  is  rounded,  very  convex, 
notched  in  front,  deeply  serrated  behind, 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  rough  all  over. 
The  color  is  blackish  brown  with  yellow  linea 
and  marks  more  or  less  radiating ;  sternum  yel- 
lowish, notched  behind;  snout  short  and  point- 
ed ;  upper  jaw  with  a  very  slight  notch ;  eyes 
large,  with  golden  iris  having  a  broad  black 
stripe  extending  horizontally  through  it;  fin- 
gers 6,  each  with  a  short  strong  nai^  and  toes 
6,  fully  webbed,  4  only  having  nails ;  tail  short, 
thick,  and  pointed ;  head  and  limbs  black,  va- 
ried with  yellow  lines,  a  broad  transverse  band 
of  the  latter  across  the  neck  behind  the  eyes. 
This  species  lives  in  stagnant  ponds  and  pools, 
and  is  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun  on  tiie  mar- 
gins and  on  stones  and  stumps,  whence  it  can 
readily  plunge  into  the  water  if  disturbed ;  it 
is  found  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  south  of  the 
latter  being  replaced  by  the  Florida  and  north 
of  the  former  by  the  red-bellied  terrapin ;  it  is 
abundant  about  Charleston,  S.  O.,  where  it  is 
seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  markets ;  the  flesh 
is  considered  very  good. — The  red-bellied  ter- 
rapin or  potter  (jptycKemy*  rugota,  Ag. ;  B.  ru- 
trmemlru,  Leconte)  is  11  inches  long,  7  wide, 
and  about  6  high ;  the  shell  is  entire  in  front, 
widest  and  notched  behind ;  upper  iaw  deeply 
notched,  and  the  lewer  serrated  with  8  teeth 
in  front;  shell,  head,  neck,  and  Mmbs  dusky 
brown,  with  blotches,  spots,  and  lines  of  red; 
sternum  dusky  red.  It  lives  in  running  waters, 
preferring  a  rocky  bottom ;  it  is  found  between 
the  Delaware  river  and  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
is  abundant  about  Trenton,  N.  J.;  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  Philadelphia  markets,  but  its  flesh 
is  less  esteemed  than  that  of  the  preceding  and 
following  species. — The  Florida  terrapin  (P. 
coneinna,  Ag. ;  B.  Floridana,  Harlan)  is  the 
largest  of  the  species,  being  16  inches  long,  10 
wide,  and  7i  high ;  the  shell  is  entire,  oom- 
pressed  on  the  sides;  the  jaws  without  teeth,  3 
the  lower  somewhat  serrated;  the  shell,  neck, 
bead,  and  limbs  brownish,  with  numerous  yel- 
low lines  and  bands ;  sternum  pale  yellow,  the 
marginal  plates  with  a  black  spot  having  a  yel- 
low centre;  throat  ashy,  striped  with  yellow. 
It  is  extensively  distributed  through  the  south- 
em  states,  in  lakes  and  rivers,  from  North  Car- 
olina as  far  as  western  Louisiana,  and  up  the 
Mississippi  valley  to  Arkansas ;  it  is  very  com- 
mon in  E.  Florida,  especially  in  the  St.  John's 
river ;  its  flesh  is  delicious.  An  allied  species, 
the  Alabama  terrapin  (P.  MoMlientis,  Ag. ;  S. 
MoHlieniis,  Holbr.),  is  very  large,  measuring 
16  inches  in  leng^,  9^  in  width,  and  6  in 
height;  the  shell  is  very  high  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  back,  and  somewhat  serrated  be-  • 
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hind;  jaws  Berratej,  the  lower  hooked;  ster- 
num  notched  behind ;  above,  on  the  head,  neolc, 
and  limbs,  dusky  brown,  with  a  network  and 
loneitndinal  lines  of  yellow :  sternnm  yellow, 
wiu  a  black  blotch  on  eatm  marginal  i>late. 
It  is  fonnd  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lonisiana, 
Texas,  and  Mezioo ;  it  is  abnndant  about  tlO' 
bile,  where  its  flesh  is  considered  a  great  deli- 
cacy.— The  chicken  terrapin  (deiroehelyt  reti- 
euto^o,  Ag. ;  E.  reticulata,  Schweig.)  is  9^ 
inches  long  and  6^  wide ;  the  shell  is  oval,  en- 
tire, longitndinally  rough ;  upper  jaw  slightly 
notched,  lower  entire  with  a  hook  in  front; 
neck  very  long ;  above,  head,  neck,  and  limba 
dark  brown,  with  numerons  yellow  lines  com- 
munioating  so  as  to  form  a  network,  whence 
the  apeoifio  name;  lower  parts  yellow,  with 
black  spots  on  some  of  the  marginal  plates. 
Tbo  habits  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  species, 
the  long  neck  giving  them  in  the  water  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  snake,  as  they  swim 
with  this  part  and  the  head  alone  visible  above 
the  sarfitoe.  It  is  found  from  North  Carolina 
to  Ckiorgia  and  Louisiana,  not  far  from  the  sea 
ooast ;  it  is  often  brought  to  market,  and  is  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  terrapins  for  food. — The 
■alt  water  terrapin  (malaeoelemmvt  pahtitrU, 
Ag. ;  E.  terrapin,  Hoibr.)  is  7^  inches  long  and 
8  high;  the  shell  la  nearly  entire,  slightly 
notdied  posteriorly;  the  head  is  very  large; 
jaws  strong  and  cutting,  the  upper  slightly 
notched  and  the  lower  hooked;  eyes  smaU 
with  a  gray  iris ;  neck  short  and  thick.  The 
color  is  dusky  olive  green,  with  darker  concen- 
tric lines;  sternum  generally  yeUowish  with 
concentric  dusky  lines ;  side  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  limbs  brownish  white  with  innumerable 
black  dots;  the  males  are  the  smallest  and 
have  deeper  striae.  It  lives  in  salt  water  and 
in  aalt  marshee,  where  it  hibernates ;  it  is  very 
ahy,  a  rapid  swimmer,  and  a  quick  runner  on 
land;  it  is  found  from  Bhode  Island  to  Florida, 
along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  South  America, 
and  perhi^M  in  the  West  Indies;  it  is  abundant 
about  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  and  great  numbers  are 
taken  when  the  female  is  about  to  lay  her  eggs 
in  spring  and  early  summer ;  the  flesh  is  excel- 
lent, and  in  the  middle  states  most  esteemed 
during  the  period  of  hibernation. 
I  TERBE  BONNE,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  drained 
by  the  Terre  Bonne,  Blaok,  and  OaiUon  bayous ; 
area,  1,640  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  12,090,  of 
whom  6,784  were  uaves.  -^The  surface  is  flat 
and  marshy,  and  diversified  by  numerons  shal- 
low lakes.  The  prodnotiona  in  1860  were 
187,480  bushels  of  Indian  com,  9,171  hogsheads 
of  augar,  486,200  gallons  of  molasses,  and  466,- 
900  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  8  churches,  and 
S70  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  New 
Orleans  and  Opelonsas  railroad  intersects  the 
north  part  of  the  county.  Oapital,  Houmos. 

TEBBE  HAUTE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Vigo  00.,  Ind.,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Wabash 
river,  78  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Indianapolis,  and 
69  m.  N.  fhnn  Vinoenues;  pop.  in  1660, 4,061 ; 


in  1860,  8,694.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
elevated  plateau,  is  well  built,  and  has  broad 
streets  tastefolly  ornamented  with  shade  trees. 
It  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  a  rich  and  populous 
region.  It  has  a  number  of  manp&cturing  es- 
tablishments of  various  kinds,  among  which  are 
railroad  machine  shops  for  repairing  and  con- 
structing cars.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  produce  and 
pork;  the  average  number  of  hogs  slaughtered 
per  annum  for  10  years  ending  with  1867  was 
over  66,000.  The  Terre  Haute,  Altop,  and  St. 
Louis  railroad  connects  it  with  St.  Louis ;  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Bichmond  railroad  with  In- 
dianapolis ;  and  the  Evonsville,  Viucennes,  and 
Terre  Haute  railroad  with  the  Ohio  river;  and 
it  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal.  The  Wabash  river  is  navigable 
a  portion  of  the  year  for  steamboats,  and  ship- 
ments are  made  direct  to  and  from  points  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  national 
road  and  other  excellent  roads  intersect  the 
county.  Terre  Hante  has  a  handsome  court 
house  and  other  public  buildings,  8  banks  with 
a  capital  of  $600,000, 4  fine  public  school  build- 
ings, several  private  schools,  St.  Vincent's 
academy  for  girls,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bisters  of  Providence  of  St  Mary's,  a  female 
college,  and  18  churches,  viz. :  3  Methodist,  S 
Presbyterian,  and  1  each  Baptist,  Christian, 
Congregational,  Episcopal,  German  Methodist, 
German  Beformed,  Boman  Catholic,  and  Uni- 
versalist.  There  are  8  daily  and  8  weekly 
newspt^iers,  and  2  public  libraries.  An  abun- 
dance of  bituminous  coal  is  found  near  the  city. 
Terre  Hante  was  laid  out  in  1816. 

TERBELL,  a  new  8.  W.  co.  of  Georgia, 
drained  by  affluents  of  Hint  river ;  area,  about 
800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 6,287,  of  whom  2,893 
were  slaves.     Capital,  Dawson. 

TERBESTBIAL  MAGNETISM.    See  M1.0- 

irXTISX,  TKRRESTmAI., 

TEBBIEB  (canii  terraritit,  Flem.),  a  smaU 
variety  of  domesticated  dog,  so  named  from  its 
propensity  to  pursue  and  attack  its  prey  in  sub- 
terranean retreats.  It  is  considered  by  Ham^ 
ton  Smith  as  descended  from  an  indigenous 
European  canine,  and  certainly  combines  the 
innate  courage,  sagacity,  and  extemid  peculiar- 
ities perpetuated  without  care  in  breeding, 
which  indicate  a  primitive  stock.  The  terrier 
in  England,  if  not  indigenous,  was  very  early 
introduced  by  the  primitive  inhabitants ;  even 
a  considerable  mixture  with  other  breeds  doea 
not  impair  its  boldness,  hardiness,  fidelity,  vi- 
vacity, and  vermin-hunting  propensities.  There 
•re  two  well  marked  varieties,  the  result  of 
fiuicy  or  accident.  One  is  smooth,  rounded, 
elegant  in  shape,  usually  black,  with  tan  spots 
over  the  eyes  and  the  same  tint  on  the  legs  and 
lower  parts ;  it  is  occasionally  white;  the  nose 
is  sharp,  eyes  bright,  ears  pointed  or  slightly 
turned  down,  and  the  tail  carried  high  and 
bowed  over  the  back.  The  other,  the  Scotch 
terrier,  the  oldest  and  purest  breed,  has  shaggy 
and  wiry  hair,  a  shorter  and  fuller  muzzle, 
bearded  snout  and  face,  stouter  limbs,  less  ele- 
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gant  form,  and  a  pale  sandy  or  oohrey  color ;  it 
13  sometimes  white.  The  isle  of  Skye  breed  is 
one  of  the  most  prized,  and  one  of  the  ugliest. 
Hie  terrier  has  an  aonte  sense  ot  smell,  and 
is  a  good  attendant  on  a  pack  of  hounds,  for- 
cing foxes  and  other  game  from  their  coverts  and 
dens ;  it  is  a  determined  enemy  of  the  weasel, 
badger,  and  rat  families,  and  is  therefore  very 
useful  about  the  honse  and  farm ;  its  boldness 
is  very  great,  and  it  has  been  noticed  in  India 
tiiat,  when  even  the  bnlldog  pauses,  the  English 
terrier  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  larger 
earnivora  and  worry  them  (torn  their  hiding 
places ;  the  jaws  are  very  powerful,  one  bite 
sufficing  to  kill  a  rat.  The  Scotch  terrier  has 
been  known  to  kill  100  rats  in  a  room  in. less 
than  7  minutes.  In  England  the  terrier  blood 
is  visible  in  most  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  dogs; 
but  the  moet  prized  variety  is  the  bull  terrier, 
from  a  cross  with  the  bulldog,  the  most  deter- 
mined, pugnacious,  and  savage  of  the  dog  tribe ; 
it  is  this  which  affords  material  for  tiie  dog 
fights  so  attractive  to  the  lower  orders  of  large 
cities,  in  which  neither  combatant  surrenders 
while  life  remains,  and  in  which  the  most 
frightM  wounds  are  received  without  a  groan; 
in  this  the  ears  are  pointed,  and  the  general 
characters  are  those  of  the  bulldog ;  it  is  usu- 
ally white,  with  some  black  about  the  head. 
There  is  a  large  and  rough  breed  in  Gtermany, 
probably  a  cross  with  a  large  shepherd's  dog, 
oold,  strong,  and  noisy,  used  to  arouse  wild 
boars  and  other  fierce  beasts,  and  bring  them 
within  reach  of  the  hunters ;  it  is  of  a  wolf- 
gray  color,  whitish  about  the  head  and  breast, 
witii  a  well  fringed  tail  curled  over  the  back. 
— The  turnspit  is  a  cross  of  the  terrier  with 
larger  and  less  pure  breeds ;  the  body  is  long 
and  heavy,  with  disproportionately  short  and 
generally  crooked  legs ;  it  is  bold,  vigilant,  and 
spirited,  and,  though  of  larger  size,  is  used  in 
Earope  for  the  purposes  of  the  terrier ;  it  is, 
when  best,  a  cross  with  a  hound ;  it  received 
its  name  from  its  being  in  old  times  employed 
to  tarn  the  spit  in  the  kitchen,  walking  round 
in  a  Und  of  wheel.  The  0.  wrtagut  of  the  an- 
cients, sometimes  erroneously  translated  tarn- 
spit,  is  the  lurcher,  a  degenerate  greyhound. 

TERTIABIANS  (Lat  twtitvrim,  containing 
a  third  part),  a  name  denoting  dde  branches  of 
a  nnmber  of  religions  orders  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  whose  members  do  not  live 
in  common  in  cloisters  and  convents,  but  bind 
themselves  by  simple  vows  to  the  observance 
of  certain  prayers  and  exercises  of  the  order. 
Such  an  organization  of  secular  persons  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Premon- 
stratenses,  and  another  was  connected  with  the 
order  of  the  Templars.  But  it  did  not  become 
generally  known  until  Francis  of  Assisi,  after 
founding  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  (the  first 
order)  and  the  order  of  the  Poor  Glares  (second 
order),  founded  a  third  one  for  the  numerous 
laymen  who  wished  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  Franciscans  as  much  as 
■eenlar  oocupationa  would  permit.  When  their 


number  increased,  many  of  them  resolved  to 
adopt  the  common  life,  and  thus  the  third  regu- 
lar order  of  Franciscans  arose,  which  afterward 
divided  itself  into  several  congregations.  (See 
Frasoisoasb,  voL  vii  p.  698.)  The  example 
of  the  Franciscans  was  followed  by  the  Do- 
minicans, Augustines,  Oarmelites,  Servites,  and 
other  orders,  all  which  have  connected  with 
them  both  Tertiarians  living  in  the  worid,  and 
regular  Tertiarians  living  in  common. 

TEBTULLIAN  (Qnnmra  SiPTiMnrs  Florenb 
Tebtulliantjs),  one  of  the  early  church  flitherg, 
bom  in  Carthage  about  A.  D.  160,  died  be- 
tween 220  and  240.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bo- 
man  centurion,  became  a  lawyer,  embraced 
Christianity  and  entered  the  Christian  piieat- 
hood  at  a  mature  age,  preached  at  Carthage 
and  probably  at  Rome,  and  became  widdr 
known  for  his  fondness  for  controversy  aa  ww 
as  his  ascetic  practices.  About  the  year  202  he 
joined  the  Montanists,  attracted  by  their  rigid 
morality  and  contempt  of  earthly  pleasures, 
and  their  opposition  to  the  increasmg  worldli* 
ness  of  the  church,  and  at  once  became  the 
leading  defender  and  champion  of  t^e  sect, 
with  which  he  remained  until  his  death. — The 
works  of  Tertullian  are  numerous  and  of  great 
importance.  The  difference  between  those 
written  before  and  those  after  he  became  a 
Montanist,  seems  to  be  more  a  difference  of 
spirit  than  of  doctrine;  and  his  writings  are 
classed  in  authdtity  with  those  of  the  other 
church  fathers.  His  .<ljw^«tiet<i  has  been  call- 
ed the  first  plea  for  religious  liberty  in  Chrirtian 
literature.  Of  his  controverdal  works  may  be 
mentioned  his  books  "  Against  the  Gentiles," 
<' Against  the  Jews,"  "Against  Hermogenes" 
(showing  that  matter  is  not  eternal,  but  cr«- 
ated  by  God),  "Against  the  Yalentinians," 
"  On  the  Prescription  of  Heretics"  (asserting 
vehementiy  that  no  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
received  faith  had  a  claim  to  gentle  treatment 
or  .to  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  and  contradict 
ing  the  principles  of  his  "Apology"),  "Against 
Marcion,"  "  Algainst  Praxeas,"  "  On  the  Soul," 
"On  Baptism,**  "  On  the  Flesh  of  Christ,"  and 
"On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,"  in  all  of 
which  he  opposes  growing  errors,  and  seeks  to 
show  what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  church. 
Among  his  practical  works  belong  the  book  ' 
"  On  Penance ;"  that  "  On  Prayer,"  which  ex- 
plains the  IiOrd's  prayer,  and  mentions  the 
ceremonies  proper  for  that  practice;  "On 
Patience,"  which  he  passionately  and  intem- 
perately  commends ;  " To  the  Martyrs,"  apa> 
thetic  appeal  and  encouragement ;  "  On  Tn*> 
atiical  Shows;"  "On  Idolatry,"  a  casnisticai 
discussion  of  the  degree  to  which  idol  wordiip 
may  be  tolerated  by  Christians ;  "  On  the  Dress 
of  Women,"  and  on  the  "  Veiling  of  Virgins," 
which  teach  that  modesty  and  the  hiding  of  the 
features  are  proper  for  women  in  the  house  of 
God ;  and  the  book  to  his  "  Wife,"  in  which 
he  proclaims  his  aversion  to  second  marriages. 
His  specially  Montanist  works  are  the  "Exhor- 
tation to  Chastity"  and  "On  Monogamy,"  jn 
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whioh  he  carries  to  sbsolnte  prohibition  the 
theory  of  the  book  to  his  "  Wife ;"  "  On  OhsB- 
titj,"  which  denies  that  those  who  are  guilty 
of  gross  sins  can  be  absolved ;  "  On  Bepeni- 
ance;"  "On  Fasting,"  explaining  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  new  fasts  required  by  Montanism, 
and  the  method  of  keeping  them;  "(hi  the 
Soldier's  Orown,"  which  praises  a  Christian 
soldier  for  refosing  to  wear  a  garland,  when 
Ohrist  was  crowned  with  thorns;  and  "On 
Flight,','  which  insists  that  Christians  ought 
not  to  flee  from  persecutions.  Tertnllian's 
works  are  written  in  a  rude  Punic  Latin  inter- 
larded with  Afi-ican  idioms  and  phrases  of  cor- 
rupted Greek.  His  earlier  works  are  said  to 
have  been  written  in  Greek,  but  have  come 
down  only  in  Latin  translations.  The  style  of 
all  is  nervous,  abrupt,  confused,  and  vehement. 
The  first  collected  edition  of  them  is  that  by 
Beatns  Bhenanus  (fol.,  Basel,  1621).  Among 
the  numerous  later  editions  are  those  by  Sem- 
ler  (6  vols.,  Halle,  1770-'78),  Leopold  in  Gers- 
dorfs  BiiiUothtea  Patrum  Latmorum  (vols.  iv. 
to  vii.,  Leipsic,  1889-'41},  Mign6  (Paris,  1844), 
and  Oehler  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1868).  Transla- 
tions of  several,  especially  of  the  "  Apology," 
have  been  published  in  most  of  the  modem 
European  languages.  The  life  of  Tertullian 
has  been  often  written — by  Jerome  in  the 
early  church,  and  in  modern  times  by  Neander 
(_Antigno»tieiu,  Berlin,  1826)  and  Hesselberg 
(Dorpat,  1848).  His  doctrinerand  influence  are 
well  discussed  in  the  special  works  on  Mon- 
tanism by  Wemsdorf  (1761),  Mtlnter  (1829), 
BchweglOT  (1841),  and  Baur  fl851). 

TEBDEL,  a  N.  E.  province  of  Spain,  in  Ara- 
gon,  bounded  K.  by  Saragossa  and  Hnesca,  E. 
and  S.  by  Tarragona,  Oastellon  de  la  Plana, 
and  Valencia,  and  W.  by  Cnenca  and  Guadala- 
jara; area,  2,960  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1867, 288,628. 
The  Albarracin  mountains  traverse  it  in  an 
£.  and  W.  direction,  sending  off  numerous 
spurs  on  both  sides.  Muela  de  San  Juan,  one 
of  the  principal  summits  of  the  main  range,  is 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  rivers  Tagus,  Gabriel,  Gnada- 
laviar,  and  Jucar  have  their  sources  on  its  sides. 
The  province  is  well  watered  by  the  Guadalupe 
and  the  Jiloca,  affluents  of  the  Ebro,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  N.,  the  Guadalaviar,  and  nu- 
merous smaller  streams.  Between  the  moun- 
tains there  are  extensive  plains  of  great  fertil- 
ity, whioh  produce  grain,  wine,  oil,  silk,  hemp, 
flax,  safifron,  and  fruit  Coarse  woollen  goods, 
linen,  canvas,  leather,  paper,  and  earthenware 
are  manufactured. — Tkbusl  (anc.  Furba),  the 
oapital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gua- 
dalaviar, 142  m.  N.  E.  from  Madrid;  pop.  7,166. 
It  stands  on  elevated  ground,  is  surrounded  by 
old  walls,  and  entered  by  9  gates  surmounted 
by  Aragoneae  towers.  There  is  a  bull  ring 
outside  the  town  capable  of  accommodating 
9,000  spectators. 

TESSIN.    See  Tionro. 

TESTAMENT.    See  Wnx. 
.  .  TESTAMENT,  Old  and  New.    See  Bible. 


TESTIMONY.    See  Evidkwck. 

TESTUDINATA.  a  term  employed  by  Klein, 
and  adopted  by  Agassiz,  synonymous  with 
chelonians,  and  embracing  the  reptiles  known 
as  tortoises  and  turtles.  They  are  the  highest 
of  the  class,  approaching  the  lower  or  aquatic 
birds  in  form,  mode  of  existence,  and  in  some 
points  of  structure ;  the  regions  of  the  body 
are  distinctly  marked,  and  the  head  acquires  a 
considerable  mobility  on  the  neck.  Straus- 
Durckheim  regards  the  testudinata  as  a  dis- 
tinct class,  higher  than,  and  not  an  order 
among,  reptiles;  a  view  which  cannot  be 
sustained,  as  both  are  built  up  in  the  same  way 
as  to  structure  of  skeleton,  nervous  syatem, 
organs  of  sense,  locomotion,  and  digestion,  ma 
have  an  identical  mode  of  development ;  the 
only  differences  are  the  ordinal  ones  of  com- 
plication of  structure.  I>nm6ril  and  Bibron 
divide  the  order  into  4  families  according  to 
the  habitat,  as  foUows:  tkalauitet  or  marine 
turtles;  potcmitet  or  river  tortoises;  eloiita 
or  marsh  tortoises,  with  the  sub-families  erypto- 
i^et  (which  bend  the  short  neck  like  the  let- 
ter Z,  and  conceal  the  head  on  the  median  line 
beneath  the  carapace),  and  plmrodire*  (which 
curve  the  long  neck  horizontally  and  on  the 
side  of  the  body  under  the  shell) ;  and  chenita 
or  land  tortoises,  the  last  named  being  the  high- 
est in  rank.  Agassiz  ("  Contributions  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca," vol.  i.  part  2)  adopts  Oppel's  subdivision 
of  the  order,  making  the  sub-orders:  L,  ehe- 
lonii,  with  the  families :  1,  eAeltmioida  (marine 
turtles),  and  2,  uphwrgididm  (leather  or  trunk 
turtles) ;  and  H.,  amy  da,  with  the  fitmilies:  8, 
trionyehidcB  (soft-shdled  tortoises)  ;  4,  chelff- 
oida  (matamatd) ;  6,  Aydratpididm  (like  pUi- 
temy*  and  other  flattened  species,  mostly  South 
American),  united  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the  pre- 
ceding family;  6,  ehelydroida  (snapping  tur- 
tles) ;  7,  dnoftemoida  (mud  turtles) ;  8,  emy' 
doidcB  (fresh  water  species  like  the  terrapins) ; 
and  9,  tettudinina  (land  tortoises  like  the  great 
Galapagos,  gopher,  and  common  European  tor- 
toises). The  characters  of  the  sub-orders  with 
their  fiunilies  will  be  given  under  Tobtoise  and 
Tubti;b,  which  may  be  considered  as  corre- 
sponding sufficiently  well  to  the  amyda  and 
duionii  of  Oppel.  The  skeleton  is  in  great 
part  external,  their  bony  box  being  covered 
only  by  comparatively  thin  scales  or  a  naked 
skin ;  the  most  striking  character  is  the  stiff 
vertebral  column,  spreading  in  the  shape  of  a 
carapace  or  shield,  connected  by  a  lateral 
bridge  with  .the  plastron  or  ventrcQ  plate,  be- 
tween which  the  organs  of  the  trunk  are  en- 
closed, and  having  an  ianterior  and  a  posterior 
opening  for  the  protrusion  of  the  head,  limbs, 
and  taU,  which  are  all  free ;  locomotion  is  al- 
ways performed  by  the  4  limbs.  The  shield 
consists  of  a  hard  and  dry  epidermic  covering, 
under  whioh  is  a  bony  plate  made  up  of  the 
vertebrsa,  ribs,  and  sternum,  overl^d  and  the 
intervals  filled  with  the  ossified  skin  or  dermal 
skeleton,  divided  into  many  pieces  united  by 
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antara ;  in  the  marine  tattles  this  dermal  skele- 
ton is  imperfect  (especially  belo'w),  less  devel- 
oped in  the  trionyx,  and  least  of  all  in  the 
trank  tortle  (tphurgi*).  The  epidennio  plates 
in  the  tortoise-shell  turtle  grow  only  on  the 
anterior  edge,  the  older  parts  moving  back- 
ward, mnch  as  in  the  hnman  nail ;  bat  in  the 
land  tortoises  they  increase  below  and  on  all 
sides,  in  ooncentado  rings,  like  the  annaal 
growths  of  a  tree ;  there  is  every  intermediate 
stage  between  these  types ;  a  moulting  of  the 
epidermis  takes  place  in  all  chelonians,  scale 
by  scale.  In  all  except  the  imbricated  turtle 
the  oolors  are  sitnated  in  the  lowest  layers  of 
the  epidermis ;  in  this  they  exist  in  the  exter- 
nal irf  homy  layers,  di^laying  the  beaatifal 
and  permanent  hues  of  tortoise  shell ;  the  vari- 
ation of  color  is  very  great  in  many  species ;  in 
the  ooriam  or  trne  skin  is  deposited  the  phos- 
phate of  Kme  of  the  dermal  skeleton.  The 
sknll  is  solid  and  compact,  and  the  facitd  bones 
are  immovably  fixed  to  the  cranium ;  the  lower 
jaw  consists  of  a  firm  bony  arch ;  the  occipital 
bone  strikingly  resembles  a  vertebra,  the  pari- 
etals  principally  enclose  the  brain,  there  are  2 
pairs  of  frontals,  and  the  nasals  are  almost  al- 
ways wanting.  The  cervical  vertebne  are  9, 
if  the  odontoid  process  be  considered  a  distinct 
one,  and  have  no  transverse  processes;  some 
hare  a  concave-convex  articulation,  others  a 
oonvex-conoave,  one  a  biconcave  (toward  the 
lower  part  of  the  series),  and  one  a  biconvex 
0n  the  middle),  giving  considerable  free^oni  of 
motion  in  certain  directions  without  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  bird's  neck.  The  dorsal  vertebm 
are  11,  of  which  the  first  is  movable,  the  rest 
onited  into  a  firm  arch  by  the  continnous 
growth  of  the  spinons  processes ;  the  ribs  ex- 
tend flrom  between  the  vertebrae,  being  strong- 
est where  the  dermal  skeleton  is  least  devd- 
oped,  as  in  trionyx,  sphargis,  &c. ;  the  sternum 
consists  of  4  psirs  and  one  odd  bone,  varying 
much  in  rize  and  connection,  united  to  the  ribs 
by  a  bony  bridge,  the  marginal  plates  being 
dermal  bones;  the  candal  vertebrae  are  very 
morable,  convex  behind,  concave  before,  and 
without  spinous  processes.  The  scapnlu  and 
pelvic  arones  are  withdrawn  under  the  bony 
roof  of  the  body ;  the  bones  of  the  shoulder 
are  long,  straight,  and  narrow,  the  scapula  and 
aeromion  united  at  right  angles,  the  ooracoid 
running  backward  among  the  muscles,  and  the 
8  united  to  form  the  glenoid  cavity ;  the  hu- 
mems  is  short,  crooked,  and  turned  inward; 
the  forearm  and  hand  have  their  transverse  di- 
ameter vertical,  the  ulna  overlying  the  radios, 
(o  that  the  limb  may  be  drawn  back  under  the 
carapace  by  the  bending  of  all  the  Joints  in  the 
plane  of  the  scapula;  the  form  of  the  hand 
varies  in  the  different  families,  according  as  it 
is  used  for  terrestrial  or  aquatic  locomotion. 
The  pelvic  arch  is  formed  by  8  permanentiy 
distinct  bones,  which  meet  in  the  cotyloid  cav- 
ity; the  bones  of  the  hind  legs  are  like  those 
of  the  anterior,  but  the  femur  is  straighter 
tiiaa  the  humerus ;  there  are  great  differences 


in  the  relative  size  of  the  2  pairs  of  legs  in  the 
2  sub-orders.  The  cervical  mnscles  are  largely 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  darting  forward 
and  retracting  the  neck ;  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs  are  much  like  those  of  mammals.  The 
cerebrcJ  hemispheres  are  hollow  and  larger  in 
proportion  than  in  other  reptiles,  with  a  gen- 
erally smooth  surface ;  as  in  other  reptiles  the 
trigeminus  is  the  largest  nerve,  but  in  these  the 
par  vagum  is  relatively  larger  than  in  the  others ; 
the  3  swellings  of  the  spinal  cord  from  which 
the  nerves  of  the  limbs  arise  are  characteristi- 
cally large.  There  is  no  movable  external  ear 
as  in  the  crocodiles,  bnt  a  tympanic  cavity  and 
membrane,  the  former  divided  into  2  parts  by 
a  bony  partition ;  the  eyes  are  larger  and  more 
movable  than  in  the  lower  reptiles,  similar  to 
those  of  birds  in  the  lids,  nictitating  membrane, 
osseous  framework  of  cornea,  and  round  pupil ; 
a  lachrymal  gland  is  present.  Hearing  and 
vision  are  acute,  but  smeU  is  dull,  the  nostrils 
being  used  chiefly  for  their  slow  respiration ; 
they  chew  their  food,  and  the  tongue  is 
broad,  thick,  and  fleshy,  with  an  acute  sense 
of  touch,  perhaps  approaching  a  sense  of 
taste ;  the  tongue  is  of  nse  also  in  the  respira- 
tory process,  as  they  swallow  air  into  the  lungs. 
The  upper  Jaw  always  shuts  over  the  lower, 
and  both  are  covered  with  a  peculiar  horny 
sheath ;  the  intestines,  as  in  the  higher  classes, 
are  longest  in  the  herbivorous  families,  but  the 
proportions  of  the  different  parts  vary  much 
withont  any  special  reference  to  the  food;  they 
are  0  times  the  length  of  the  shield  in  the  om- 
nivorous red-belli^  terrapin,  and  only  4^  in 
the  carnivorous  soft-ahelled  trionyx ;  the  liver 
and  gall  bladder  are  large;  spleen  and  pan- 
creas always  present,  the  former  solid  and  gen- 
erally attached  to  the  latter,  and  this  to  the 
duodenam ;  the  pancreas  is  lobular  and  irregu- 
lar, and  much  the  largest  in  the  carnivorous 
feeders;  digestion  is  performed  very  slowly, 
and  hunger  can  be  endured  a  long  time.  Res- 
piration is  effected  by  swallowing  air,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immobility  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
assisted,  according  to  Agasnz,  by  the  dia- 
phragm, which  is  well  developed  in  the  order, 
and  by  the  scapular  and  pelvic  muscles;  the 
longs  are  voluminous,  most  so  in  the  land  tor- 
toises ;  the  trionyx  can  remain  half  an  hour  or 
more  under  water,  aeration  of  the  blood  in  this 
and  other  aquatic  species  being  doubtless  partly 
effected,  as  in  frogs,  through  the  naked  skin; 
many  species  have  the  power  of  .emitting  vocal 
sounds;  independent  of  the  sharp  bias  which 
they  all  produce ;  respiration  is  reduced  or  en- 
tirely suspended  in  the  hibernating  species,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  this  state.  The  heart 
is  just  above  the  liver,  between  its  halves ;  the 
ventricle  is  single,  divided  into  2  cavities  by  an 
imperfect  partition,  and  gives  rise  both  to  tiie  2 
aortse  and  the  pulmonary  artery ;  it  beats  about 
10  times  a  minute;  the  lymphatic  system  is 
greatly  developed,  2  hearts  near  the  base  of 
the  tiul  sending  the  lymph  over  the  body.  The 
kidneys  are  comparatively  small,  flattened  and 
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lobed,  in  the  pelvic  oavity,  ontdde  the  perito- 
nenin ;  the  areters  short,  and  bidder  large ; 
the  ovariea  are  mnoh  like  those  of  birds,  and 
the  number  of  eggs  matured  in  a  yearTariesin 
different  members  of  the  order ;  the  doaoa  ia 
very  large  in  both  sexes;  all  are  oviparoos,  and 
the  eggs  are  spherical,  covered  with  a  hard 
ahell,  and  laid  m  moist  or  dry  ground  or  hot 
sand,  the  number  varying  from  4  or  6  in  the 
land  tortoises  to  more  than  100  in  the  marina 
turtles ;  the  young,  which  appear  from  the  egg 
in  from  6  weeks  to  4  months  or  more,  are  gen- 
erally  very  different  in  form  from  the  parents ; 
there  is  a  hard  tubercle  on  the  snout  of  the 
young  for  breaking  through  the  shell  of  the 
egg.  The  growth  is  very  slow,  and  they  attain 
the  period  of  puberty  the  latest  of  all  reptiles ; 
very  tenacious  of  life,  they  can  exist  a  longtime 
without  noorishment,  and  give  signs  of  vitality, 
according  to  Redi'a  experiments,  38  days  after 
decapitation,  so  great  is  the  irritability  of  the 
musdes;  the  some  experimenter  ascertained 
that  a  land  tortoise  lived  for  6  months,  blindly 
groping  about,  after  the  brain  had  been  en- 
tirely removed ;  they  attain  a  great  age,  even 
more  than  a  century.  They  are  most  abnndant 
in  the  warm  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  land 
tortoises  especially  in  Africa,  and  subsist  chiefly 
on  vegetable  substances,  though  many  aqoatio 
species  are  highly  carnivorous.  The  marine 
turtles  are  herbivorous,  shy,  sluggish,  and  in- 
offensive; the  trionyces  active,  savage  biters, 
preying  on  fresh  water  shells  and  aquatic  lar- 
v(a;  the  snappers  attack  larger  prey,  and  are 
very  ferocious ;  the  mud  turtles  are  carnivorous, 
active,  but  not  savage ;  the  fresh  water  i;>ede8 
omnivorous,  timid,  and  inoffensive;  and  the 
land  tortoises  herbivorous,  slow,  and  gentle. 
Genera  among  chelonians  contain  compara- 
tively few  species.  Their  flesh  and  eggs  are 
delicious,  and  the  shell  of  the  hawk's-biU  turtle 
is  an  important  article  of  commerce ;  their  flesh, 
blood,  and  bUe,  and  the  ashes  of  the  shell,  en- 
tered largely  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  an- 
cients, and  were  highly  prized  in  various  dis- 
eases. According  to  classic  mythology,  the  tor- 
toise was  imprisoned  in  its  bony  box  for  having 
preferred  to  remain  at  home  when  the  animals 
were  invited  by  Jupiter  to  celebrate  his  mar- 
riage with  Juno ;  fond  of  and  secure  at  home,  it 
was  condemned  to  carry  its  house  with  it  wher- 
ever it  went ;  the  ancients  accordingly  made 
it  the  6m1>lem  of  the  domestioity  and  silence 
which  they  considered  becoming  in  their  wives 
and  daughters,  by  whom  its  image  in  various 
substances  was  worn  as  an  ornament ;  Apel- 
les  painted  and  Phidias  carved  it  under  the 
feet  of  the  goddess  Venus,  by  whom  they  rep- 
resented ill  that  waa  amiable,  beautiftd,  and 
modest  in  the  female  sex. — Ohelonians  first  ap- 
peiu«d  on  earth  in  the  oolitic  period,  according 
to  Ag^^adz,  when  neither  gennine  birds  nor 
muninntla  existed;  the  so  called  tortoise  foot- 
printa  in  tiie  new  red  sandstone  and  devonian 
strata  were  undoubtedly  made  by  crustaceans 
or  other  articulates;  according  to  Pictet,  im- 


preadona  of  their  shields  first  oecnr  in  tito 
Jura  limestone  and  the  Stonesfield  oolite,  and 
the  4  types  of  Dnm^ril  and  Bibron  together: 
they  also  are  found  in  the  tertiary  and  diluvial 
deposits.  In  the  diluvium  of  the  Sivalik  hills 
of  the  Himalaya  range  have  been  found  ttie  re- 
mains of  a  gigantic  chelonlan  (eoUmoehelffi  at- 
la$,  Oantl.  and  Falc),  which  must  have  been  18 
to  20  feet  in  length;  it  wonld  seem  that  its  exist- 
ence was  known  to  the  natives,  as  this  figure 
enters  largely  into  the  old  East  Indian  cosmog- 
onies. In  geological  times  ohelonians  existed 
in  northem  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  now  too 
cold  for  them ;  marine  and  fresh  water  n>e<aes 
also  are  often  found  tc^ther,  a  fact  expired 
by  estuary  deponts,  a  more  uniform  constitu- 
tion of  the  early  waters  of  the  globe,  and  s 
mixture  by  sudden  inundations  and  snrfiue 
changes.  The  present  geographical  range  of 
chelonians  is  less  extensive  than  in  the  other 
orders  of  reptiles,  the  marine  turtles  having  the 
greatest  and  the  terrestrial  species  the  least; 
the  marine  speciea  are  also  the  largest  with  the 
exception  of  l^e  Ctalapagos  tortoise.  Pro£ 
Agassis  makes  2  £ann»  of  marine  turtles,  one 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  other  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans,  the  same  4  genera  existing  in 
each,  the  only  differences  bdng  specific.  He 
makes  6  North  American  chelonian  faunss, 
each  having  chai:acteriBtic  species :  1,  the  norUi- 
eastem,  from  the  4Sth  isotherm,  going  through 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Canada 
West  as  far  as  Lake  Erie  on  the  west,  and  souQi 
to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia;  2,  the  western, 
from  western  Pennsylvania  to  the  dry  plains  at 
the  foot  of  the  £.  slope  of  the  Bocl^  moan- 
tains,  north  almost  to  Lake  Superior,  andsoutii 
to  Tennessee  andAricansas;  8,  the  southern,  from 
the  AtUmtio  coast  of  North  Oarolma  southward 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  to  Texas  and 
Arkansas;  4,  the  Mexican;  and  6,  the  Califor- 
nian  fiinna.  Chelonians  are  scarce  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  North  America,  as  on  that  at 
western  Enrope;  there  are  none  on  the  taUe 
land  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California 
and  the  Bodcy  monnt^s,  and  the  eastern  . 
slope  of  the  latter  to  the  great  American  des- 
ert ;  in  the  Alleghanies  many  spedes  ascend 
to  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  as  the 
Virxinia  tortoise  and  the  common  snapper. 

IjETANUS,  a  spasmodic  disease  character^ 
ized  by  paii^fhl,  involuntsry,  and  protracted 
contraction  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
the  voluntary  muscles.  As  seen  in  temperate 
climates,  the  disease  is  almost  invariably  con- 
sequent upon  a  wound  or  injury ;  but  in  par- 
ticular localities  and  in  hot  cUmates,  it  may 
supervene  without  any  lesion  either  extemid 
or  ioternal.  In  a  certain  number  of  oases,  the 
disease  commences  with  chills  and  a  feeling  of 
depression  and  debility,  with  vertigo  and  deep- 
lessness.  At  first  there  is  commonly  a  feeling 
of  stifitaess  and  uneasiness  about  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  jaws.  The  patient  thinks  he 
has  taken  cold  or  has  a  slight  rheumatio  affec- 
tion.   He  finds  he  is  nnable  to  sepmte  <lie 
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jaws  to  any  distance,  and  more  or  less  gradnally 
they  dose,  bo  that  he  is  unable  to  open  the 
month  at  all.  This  constitntes  tetanns  or  look- 
ed jav,  and  gives  rise  to  the  common  name  of 
the  disease.  As  the  disease  adTanoes  there  is 
acute  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  ex- 
tending through  toward  the  back;  and  this 
pain,  like  the  contractions  of  the  voluntary  mns- 
des,  is  aggravated  in  pairozysms.  Gh-adoally 
the  large  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities 
become  afiEected.  In  some  cases  all  the  mns- 
des  are  firmly  contracted,  and  the  body  remains 
stiff  and  straight ;  if  a  limb  is  raised,  the  trunk 
is  raised  with  it.  Ordinarily  the  strong  exten- 
sors of  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  more  affected 
than  the  flexor  mnsoles,  or  their  superior  power 
overcomes  the  resistance  of  these  latter,  and 
daring  the  paroxysm  the  body  is  forcibly  curved 
backward,  the  patient  resting  upon  his  hands 
•nd  heels  only.  This  oonsdtatoaopis^ioUmos. 
Occasionally,  though  it  must  be  very  rarely, 
the  body  is  bent  forward,  constituting  empro- 
ithotono$;  and  still  more  rarely  there  is  lateral 
enrvature,  forming  pUurotthotono*.  The  mus- 
des  concerned  in  deglutition  are  early  affected, 
so  that  swallowing  is  rendered  difficult  or  im- 
possible. Later  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
rms  of  the  mnscles  of  the  face  occur.  When 
is  the  case,  the  brow  is  knit,  the  eyes  wide 
open,  fixed  and  staring,  the  nostrils  distended, 
and  tJie  angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  back,  expos- 
ing the  clenched  teeth  ;  this  frightful  contortion 
is  the  ri*u»  mtrdottieut.  When  the  disease  has 
once  set  in,  the  muscles  affected  are  rardy  at 
any  time  afterward  wholly  relaxed,  almost  al- 
ways  soine  degree  of  tension  and  spasm  con- 
stantly remaining;  at  intervals  more  or  less 
dosely  approximated  to  each  other  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  paroxysms  occur 
dnring  which  the  spasm  is  aggravated,  the  mus- 
cles affected  becoming  tense  and  hard  as  boards. 
Dnring  these  paroxysms  the  patient  commonly 
•offers  from  intense  pain  in  the  muscles  affect- 
ed, and,  as  was  before  stated,  the  substernal 
pain,  dependent  probably  on  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  likewise  aggravated.  So  violent  are 
the  spasms  that  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
the  teeth  have  been  broken,  bones  fractured, 
or  mnsdes  torn  across.  The  spasms  come  on 
even  when  the  patient  is  perfectly  at  rest ;  but 
they  are  evidently  excited  by  the  (lightest  at- 
tempt at  voluntary  motion,  by  efforts  at  degln- 
tttion,  or  by  mental  emotion.  The  patient's 
mind  is  commonly  unaffected  throughout  the 
disease ;  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  obstinately 
constipated,  and  when  evacuations  are  obtained 
they  are  offensive  and  unnatural ;  the  breathing 
and  poise  are  quickened,  and  daring  the  parox- 
ysms the  patient  breaks  out  into  a  sweat.  To- 
ward the  termination  of  the  disease,  the  pulse 
is  exceedingly  small  and  frequent  and  the  sweat 
cold  and  clammy.  Death  may  occur  either 
cnddenly  daring  a  paroxysm  or  from  suffoca- 
tion, the  muscles  of  respiration  becoming  fixed 
and  the  spasm  in  some  instances  probably 
affecting  the  glottis.    In  other  oases  death  oc- 


ean from  exhaustion,  the  patient  being  worn 
out  by  pais,  sleeplessness,  and  want  of  nourish- 
ment.— Tetanns  is  an  exceedingly  fatal  disease, 
death  taking  place  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases.  Po^t-mortem  examination  throws  no 
light  on  its  pathology.  In  cases  arising  from 
wounds,  the  nerve  leading  from  the  wound 
shows  evidences  of  inflammation,  being  com- 
monly red  and  swollen ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion no  lesions  have  been  found  which  are  con- 
stantly connected  with  the  disease.  As  was 
before  stated,  tetanus  is  either  idiopetbio  or 
traumatic.  Idiopathic  tetanus,  rare  in  tempeiv 
ate,  is  not  uncommon  in  hot- climates ;  bat 
though  heat  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause,  the 
exciting  cause  is  generally  exposure  to  damp 
and  X)old.  Some  other  conditions  i>eside  mero 
temperature,  however,  must  have  an  inflnenee 
in  the  production  of  tlie  disease,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  in  a  part  of  Suffolk  county,  Long 
island,  it  appears  to  be  almost  endraaio,  and 
wounds  and  iqjnries  are  exceedingly  apt  to  b« 
followed  by  its  development.  In  traumatic  tet- 
anus, exposure  to  cold,  particularly  when  the 
body  is  debiUtated  by  the  previous  ooonrrenoe 
of  warm  weather,  would  seem  to  be  an  efiSdent 
cause  of  the  disease.  Thus  the  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  who  were  exposed  to  cold 
and  wet  just  after  the  battle,  whUe  the  pre- 
vious weather  had  been  hot  and  oppressive, 
suffered  severely  from  tetanus ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  where  the  wounded  lay  on 
the  field  exposed  to  cold  and  rain  during  the 
night,  Larrey  found  more  than  100  attacked 
with  tetanus  the  next  morning.  It  would  seem 
that  tetanus  is  more  liable  to  follow  punctured 
and  lacerated  than  incised  wounds,  and  that 
wounds  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  feet  and 
hands,  most  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves, 
are  particularly  dangerous ;  but  it  may  follow 
wounds  of  every  character;  even  those  made 
by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  and  the  stroke  of  a 
whip,  the  catting  of  a  com  and  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  have  all  been  followed  by  this  formida- 
ble and  fatal  disease.  Cases  are  on  record  in 
which  lying-in  women  have  been  seized  by  the 
disease ;  and  the  writer  has  seen  an  instance  in 
which  a  healing  ulcer,  caused  by  a  slough  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  appeared 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  fatal  attack.  The 
time  which  elapses  between  the  reception  of  the 
iqjnry  and  the  period  of  invasion  of  the  disease 
yioies  very  much  in  different  cases.  Larrey 
states  that  during  the  campaign  in  Egypt  it 
rarely  appeared  before  the  Stn  or  after  the  ISth 
day ;  yet  some  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it 
came  on  in  a  few  hoars,  and  others  in  which  it 
was  delayed  for  more  than  a  month. — As  we 
have  seen,  the  prognosis  in  tetanns  is  generally 
unfavorable.  When  the  paroxysms  come  on 
suddenly,  recur  at  short  intervals,  and  increase 
in  violence,  treatment  is  rarely  of  any  avaU; 
death  in  such  cases  occurs  often  as  early  as  the 
9d,  and  is  rarely  delayed  beyond  the  6th  day. 
When  the  attack  is  less  violent  and  the  inter- 
val between  the  paroxysms  longer,  the  pros- 
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peota  of  the  patient  are  better,  and  if  life  ia 
protracted  beyond  the  10th  day  h»  will  fre- 
qnently  i-eoorer.  The  treatment  of  tetanus  ia 
an  unsatisfactory  aabject.  The  severer  cases 
die  under  every  kind 'of  treatment,  and  the 
milder  have  recovered  under  a  variety  of  rem- 
edies. The  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  been 
strongly  recommended,  and  where  it  is  well 
borne,  it  mitigates  greatly  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient.  Opium  has  been  given  in  large  and 
repeated  doses ;  when  recourse  is  had  to  it,  it 
should  be  administered  in  a  liquid  form,  or 
some  salt  of  morphia  should  be  used.  A  strong 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  might  be 
given  by  subcutaneous  ii^eotion.  Wine  and  dis- 
tilled spirits,  with  or  without  opium,  have  been 
given  in  large  quantities,  and  in  many  cases 
apparently  with  benefit.  The  bowels  should 
be  occasionally  moved  by  active  purgatives. 
Nnz  vomica  and  strychnine  are  tne  strictly 
homceopathio  remedies ;  while  coninm  and  its 
alkaloid  oonide  are  the  most  perfectly  antago- 
nistic medicines,  for  they  cause  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing paralysis,  first  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
oles,  then  of  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  and  finally  paralysis  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  as  Van  Praag  calls  it. 

TETRAOHORD  (Gr.  «rpa,  four,  and  xop^i, 
a  string),  in  ancient  music,  a  concord,  consist- 
ing of  8  degrees  or  intervals  and  4  terms  or 
sounds,  of  which  the  highest  is  a  perfect  fourth 
to  the  lowest.  Hence  in  modem  music  it  is 
commonly  called  a  fourth.  The  Greek  lyre  of 
4c  strings  was  frequently  called  a  tetrachord. 

TETZEL,  or  Tezel,  Joha.nic,  a  Dominican 
monk  and  preacher  of  indulgences,  born  in 
Leipsic  (not  at  Pirna,  as  is  stated  by  some  wri- 
ters) between  1450  and  1460,  died  there  in  July, 
1619.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  in  1489  entered 
the  order  of  Dominicans.  He  gained  some  ce- 
lebrity as  a  popular  preacher,  and  therefore 
was  repeatedly  engaged  to  preach  indulgences 
which  the  pope  had  granted  for  raising  money 
for  religious  purposes.  The  early  Protestant 
biographers  of  Tetzel  say  that  he  sold  certifi- 
cates of  indulgences  without  requiring  previous 
confession,  and  indulgences  for  future  sins; 
that  he  led  a  very  immoral  life,  and  was  evea 
convicted  at  Innspruck  of  adultery ;  but  Oath- 
olio  historians  have  generally  qualified  these 
statements  as  gross  exaggerations,  though  they 
admit  that  he  often  oflTered  the  indulgences  in 
an  offensive  and  mountebank  way.  In  1616 
Tetzel  commenced  the  publication  of  an  indul- 
gence designed  to  procure  means  for  the  oon- 
strnction  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  receiving  at 
the  same  time  an  appointment  as  inquisitor. 
Never  before  had  the  preaching  of  an  indul- 
gence produced  such  a  commotion.  He  is  said 
to  have  assured  the  people  that  as  soon  as  the 
money  resounded  in  the  chest  the  sins  would  be 
forgiven,  and  the  souls  of  the  departed  received 
into  heaven ;  but  Oatholics,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  that  this  is  conclusively  refuted  by 
the  Itutruetio  Sttmmaria  Saeerdotum  ad  Pr»- 


dieandai  Indvlaeniiat,  prepared  by  Tetzel  in 
1517,  in  which  he  makes  the  guning  of  an  in- 
dulgence expressly  dependent  upon  repentance 
and  confession.  As  a  delegate  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  Tetzel  was  generally 
received  with  great  pomp,  but  at  the  same 
time  met  with  a  powerful  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing opposition.  On  Oct  81, 1617,  Luther  post- 
ed the  celebrated  95  theses  against  the  abuses 
in  preaching  indulgences  on  the  door  of  the 
church  in  Wittenberg.  Tetzel  publicly  burned 
the  theses  at  jQterbogk,  and  in  Jan.  1518,  de- 
fended in  a  public  dispntation  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  a  number  of  anti- 
theses. The  students  of  Wittenberg,  in  their 
turn,  burned  800  copies  of  the  antitheses  of 
Tetzel.  Tetzel  replied  once  more,  in  Hay, 
1618,  by  a  refutation  of  the  sermon  of  Luther 
on  indulgences  and  grace,  but  seems  to  have 
had  no  longer  any  influence  on  public  opinion. 
The  new  papal  nuncio  liQltitz,  who  hoped  to 
gain  Luther  back  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
reprimanded  Tetzel  severely,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  wrath  of  the  pope.  So  many  re- 
verses of  fortune  accelerated  the  death  of  Tet- 
zel. Among  the  latest  biographers  of  Tetzel 
are  Hoflrnann,  a  Protestant  (Lt^enibeKhreihung 
von  TeUel,  Leipsic,  1844),  and  Grone,  a  Roman 
Catholic  (Paderbom,  1868). 

TEUOER  (Gr.  Treicpor).  I.  The  first  king 
of  Troy,  son  of  the  river  god  Scamandar,  by 
the  nymph  Idsa,  after  whom  the  Trojans  are 
sometimes  caUed  Teacrians.  II.  A  Grecian 
hero  in  the  war  against  Troy,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  Hesione  of  Crete, 
and  a  stepbrother  of  Ajax.  He  was  the  best 
archer  among  the  Greeks ;  but  on  his  return 
from  Troy  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  in 
Salamis  because  he  had  not  avenged  the  death 
of  A^aj.  nor  brought  back  his  body.  He  there- 
fore settled  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  found- 
ed there  the  city  of  Salamis. 

TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS,  Obdkjj  of,  a  pow- 
erful military  order  which  originated  during 
the  crusades.  During  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1189 
the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  were  so  great,  that 
a  charitable  society  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  was  instituted  by  citizens  of  Bremen 
and  Labeck.  This  was  raised  by  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  to  an  order  of  knighthoiod,  the  rule  of 
which  was  similar  to  that  of  the  templars. 
None  could  be  members  but  men  of  noble  rank. 
The  dress  was  black  with  a  white  mantle  upon 
which  was  a  black  cross  with  a  silver  edging. 
The  order  had  an  elective  grand  master,  who 
first  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  then  when  Palestine 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  Yenioe,  and 
from  1297  at  Marburg.  They  were  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
knights  also  called  themselves  "Brethren  of 
the  German  House  of  our  Lady  of  Jerusalem." 
Called  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathea 
Prussians  by  force  of  arms,  the  order  laid  early 
in  the  13th  century  the  foundation  of  its  future 
greatness  by  the  acquisition  of  Culm.  From 
this  point  tiiey  extended  their  oonqnests  over 
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the  dacbies  of  Prassia,  Oonrlond,  and  LiTonio, 
ezterminating  the  pagan  inhabitants  with  fire 
and  sword.  In  1809  the  grand  master  fixed 
his  seat  at  Marienbnrg.  Possessing  the  richest 
and  most  commercial  provinces  of  the  north, 
the  order  became  exceedingly  powerful;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  it 
had  reached  its  greatest  prosperity,  its  terri- 
tory extended  from  the  Oder  to  tiie  gulf  of 
Unl^d,  and  its  yearly  revenue  was  estimated 
at  800,000  marks.  Nobles  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  flocked  to  its  banner,  and  Henry  IV. 
of  England,  when  earl  of  Derby,  fought  under 
it  in  1890.  Internal  dissensions,  luxury,  and 
uigust  and  oppressive  acts  threatened  ita  de- 
cline from  this  period,  and  a  conflict  with  the 
Polish  kings  hastened  it.  In  the  battle  of  Grfin- 
wald  or  Tannenberg  in  1410  they  were  totally 
defeated  by  Ladislaa  Jogiello ;  and  after  a  snb- 
seqnent  long  War  with  Gasimir  lY.,  West  Prus- 
sia was  given  up  to  Poland,  and  for  East  Prus- 
sia they  were  compelled  to  do  homage.  A  war 
to  re^in  their  independence  deprived  them  of 
East  Prusaa,  which  in  1526  was  presented  by 
Sigismond  I.  of  Poland  to  the  grand  master,  the 
margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  as  a  hered 
itary  duchy.  The  order  was  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  In 
1687  the  grand  master  fixed  his  seat  at  Mergent- 
heim  in  Swabia,  became  a  spiritnal  prince  of 
the  German  empire,  and  had  under  him  11 
provinces  divided  into  oommanderies,  compris- 
ing 850  square  nules  with  88,000  inhabitants. 
In  1806  the  peace  of  Presburg  gave  to  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  the  rights,  revenues,  and  pos- 
sessions of  grand  master  of  the  Tentonio  or- 
der ;  but  in  the  campaign  of  1809  Napoleon 
while  at  Ratisbon  abolished  the  order  on  April 
24,  its  widely  scattered  territory  falling  to  the 
princes  in  whose  dominions  it  was. 

TEUTONS  (Lat  Teutone*  or  Teatoni),  a 
powerful  people  of  ancient  Germany,  who 
probably  dwelt  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cimbri,  together 
with  whom  they  invaded  the  dominions  of  the 
Boman  republic  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century 
B.  O.,  when  they  were  annihilated  by  Marina, 
(See  OnrsBi.)  The  name  Teutons  is  also  ap- 
.pUed  to  the  ancient  Germans  in  general,  whose 
fangnage,  the  parent  of  the  modem  German, 
the  Dutch  and  kindred  dialects,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  ia  therefore  called  the  Teutonic  (Ger. 
TeuUeh  or  Deutteh).  The  latter  term  is  also 
used  (a^jectively)  of  the  Germanic  race  in  a 
limited  sense,  embracing  the  Germans,  Dutch, 
Frisians,  Flemings,  Swiss,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  in  a  wider  sense  in- 
clnding  also  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes, 
and  Icelanders.  Accounts  of  all  the  Tentonio 
nations  and  languages  are  given  in  this  work 
nnder  their  respective  heads. 

TEXAS,  one  of  the  S.  W.  states  of  the 
American  Union,  the  13th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
86°  60'  and  86°  80'  N.  and  long.  98°  80'  and 
107°  W. ;  extreme  length  from  S.  K  to  N.  W., 


more  than  800  m. ;  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.,'  abont  760  m. ;  area  estimated  at  287,604 
sq.  m.  or  162,002,660  acres.  It  is  the  largest 
state  in  the  Union,  and  has  a  territory  nearly 
6  times  as  great  as  that  t>f  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  New  Mexico,  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bed 
river,  and  Arkansas;  E.  by  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  ia 
separated  in  part  by  the  Sabine ;  S.  £.  by  the 
gmf  of  Mexico ;  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Mexico 
and  New  Mexico.  It  is  divided  into  164  coun- 
ties, viz. :  Anderson,  Angelica,  Archer,  Atta- 
costa,  Austin,  Bandera,  Bastrop,  Baylor,  Bee, 
Bell,  Bexar,  Blanco,  Bosque,  Bowie,  Brazoria, 
Brazos,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Burleson,  Burnett, 
Calahan,  OaldweD,  Calhoun,  Oameron,  Cass, 
Chambers,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Coleman,  Collin, 
Colorado,  Comal,  Comanche,  Oonchos,  Cook, 
Coryell,  Culloch,  Dallas,  Dawson,  Denton,  De 
Witt,  Dhnmitt,  DuvaL  Eastland,  Edwards,  El- 
lis, El  Paso,  Enc&ial,  Erath,  FaUs,  Fannin,  Fay- 
ette, Fort  Bend,  Freestone,  Frio,  Gralveston, 
Gillespie,  Goliad,  Gonzales,  Grayson,  Grimes, 
Guadalupe,  Hamilton,  Hardeman,  Hardin,  Ear- , 
ri^  Harrison,  Haskell,  Hays,  Henderson,  Hi- ' 
dalgo.  Hill,  Hopkins, .  HoustiDn,  Hunt,  Jack, 
Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Jones, 
Karnes,  Kaufman,  Kemble,  Kerr,  Kinney, 
Knox,  Lamar,  Lampasas,  La  SaUe,  Lavaca, 
Leon,  Liberty,  Limestone,  liveoak,  Llano, 
McLennan,  McMnllen,  Madison,  Marion,  Mason, 
Matagorda,  Maverick,  Medina,  Menard,  Milam, 
Montague,  Montgomery,  Nacogdoches,  Navar-' 
ro,  Newton,  Nueces,  Orange,  Palo  Pinto,  Pa- 
nola, Parker,  Polk,  Presidio/Bed  Biver,  Refu- 
gio, Robertson,  Bunnells,  Busk,  Sabine,  San 
Augustine,  San  Patricio,  San  Saba,  Shackel- 
ford;  Shelby,  Smith,  Starr,  Tarrant,  Taylor, 
Throckmorton,  Titus,  Travis,  Trinity,  Tyler,  . 
Upshur,  Uvalde,  Van  Zandt,  Victoria,  Walker, 
Washington,  Webb,  Wharton,  Wichita,  Wil- 
branger,  Williamson,  Wise,  Wood,  Young,  Za- 
pata, and  Zavalla.  There  are  no  large  cities 
m  the  state;  the  principal  towns  are:  Austin, 
tiie  capital ;  San  Antonio,  the  largest  town  of 
western  Texas;  Galveston,  the  largest  com- 
mercial port  of  the  state;  New  Braunfels,  the 
largest  of  the  German  settlements ;  Houston, 
Me^shall,  Victoria,  Fredericsbnrg,  Coipns 
Christi,  Indianola,  Nacogdoches,  Castrovme, 
Palestine,  Eagle  Pass,  Lavaca,  Richmond,  and 
Budi.  "The  following  table  exhibits  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  at  different  periods,  esti- 
mated except  for  the  U.  S.  census  years  1860 
and  1860 : 
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Of  the  white  population  in  1860,  84,868  were 
males  and  69,287  females ;  of  the  free  colored, 
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Sll  male*  and  186  females;  and  of  the  aUvea, 
98,700  males  and  89,461  females.  The  denrity 
of  popolation  the  same  year  was  .89  to  the 
square  mile.  The  whites  and  free  colored 
ocoapied  27,988  dwellings,  and  oonstitnted 
28,877  families.  The  number  of  deaf  and 
damb  was  59,  of  blind  78,  of  insane  87,  and 
of  idiots  104.  Births  (of  white  and  free  col- 
ored), 4,76S;  marriages,  3,282;  deaths,  2,219; 
total  deaths  (inolnding  slayes),  8,096.  Ages 
of  the  total  popnlation:  nnder  1  year,  6,194; 
1  and  nnder  6  years,  80,694 ;  6  and  nnder  10, 
82,649 ;  10  and  nnder  16,  28,089 ;  16  and  nn- 
der 20,  22,668;  20  and  nnder  80,  40,107;  80 
and  nnder  40,  26,096 ;  40  and  nnder  60,  14^- 
969;  60  and  under  60,  7,819;  60  and  nnder 
70,  2,791 ;  70  and  nnder  60,  793 ;  80  and  nnder 
90,  221 ;  90  and  under  100,  49;  over  100,  89; 
and  214  nnknown.  Of  the  white  and  free 
colored  population,  49,160  were  bom  in  the 
state,  and  87,898  in  other  states  of  the  Union, 
maldng  137,068  of  American  birth,  while  17,- 
878  were  born  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom 
were  from  the  United  Kingdom  2,688  (Ire- 
land 1,403),  Germany  8,277,  Norway  105, 
Switzerland  184,  France  647,  British  Ajnerioa 
187,  and  Mexico  4,459.  The  occupations  of 
^,866  free  males  over  16  years  of  age  in 
1860  were  as  follows:  commerce,  trade,  man- 
nfiustnres,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  7,827; 
agrionltnre,  26,299;  labor  ^ot  sgnonltnral, 
6,194;  army,  684;  sea  and  river  navigation, 
821 ;  law,  m€»dicine,  and  divinity,  1,868;  other 
pursuits  requiring  education,  996 ;  govern- 
ment civil  service,  677;  other  occupations, 
90.  The  number  of  slaveholders  in  1850  was 
7,747,  viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  1,986 ;  of  1  and 
nnder  6  slaves,  2,640 ;  6  and  under  10, 1,585 ; 
10  and  nnder  20,  1,121;  20  and  nnder  60, 
874;  60  and  under  100,  82;  100  and  under 
200,  9 ;  200  and  nnder  800,  1.  The  federal 
representative  popnlation  of  Texas  in  1860  was 
529,972,  entitUng  the  state  to  4  representatives 
in  the  next  congress. — The  coast  of  Texas,  like 
that  of  North  Oarolina,  is  bordered  with  a  chain 
of  low  sand  islands,  formed  from  the  deposits  of 
the  Ifississippi  and  other  rivers,  between  which 
and  the  mainland  lie  a  series  of  bays,  sounds, 
and  lagoons ;  the  most  important  of  these,  com- 
mencing at  the  N.  K,  are  Galveston,  Matagor- 
da, Eqnritn  Santo,  Aransas,  and  Corpus  Ghristi 
bays,  and  the  Laguna  del  Madre.  Galveston 
bay  is  the  largest,  and  has  the  best  entrance,  its 
inlet  having  12  feet  of  water,  while  in  good  an- 
ohonwejnst  outside  there  is  24  feet;  it  extends 
inland  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  86  m.  Matagor- 
da bay,  60  m.  long  by  6  to  10  wide,  and  Lagnna 
del  Madre,  90  m.  long  by  8  to  6  wide,  are  prop- 
erly sounds,  and  run  parallel  with  the  shore. 
The  entrance  of  Matagorda  bay,  which  is  rap- 
idly filling  up;  has  only  7  feet  of  water;  and 
San  Luis  inlet,  the  entrance  to  West  bay,  a 
sound  connecting  with  Ghilveston  bay,  has  but 
6  feet.  Aransas  bay  is  25  m.  long  teom  N.  E, 
to  S.  W.  and  abont  12  m.  wide,  and  Copano 
bay,  a  sound  opening  into  it,  ia  20  m.  long  by 


8  wide;  Oorpns  Ohristi  bay  is  40  m.  long  by 
20  wide,  and  Eapiritu  Santo  20  by  10 ;  the  en- 
trance to  all  these  ia  much  obstructed  by  tho 
bars  at  the  inlets.  The  state  is  generally  well 
watered.  The  Rio  Grande,  whose  sources  are 
fl&r  up  in  the  Bocky  mountiuns,  on  the  con- 
fines of  New  Mexico  and  Oolorado  territories, 
forms  its  S.  W.  boundary;  and  proceeding 
northward  along  the  coast,  we  find  the  Nueces, 
San  Antonio,  Gnadalupe,  Colorado,  Brazos, 
San  Jacinto,  Trinity,  Neches,  and  Sabine,  the 
last  forming  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  The  Red  river  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween Texas  and  the  Indian  territory  through 
the  entire  extent  to  which  they  are  conter- 
minous; and  the  Canadian,  a  branch  of  the 
Arkansas,  crosses  the  northern  portion.  The 
Rio  Pecos,  a  large  affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
drains  the  table  lands  of  western  Texas ;  and 
the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  rivers  we  have 
named,  some  of  which  are  themselves  consid- 
erable streams,  give  all  of  the  state,  except  the 
Llano  Estacado,  a  sufficiency  of  running  water. 
The  Sabine  is  navigable  for  160  m. ;  the  Trini- 
ty for  850  m.  or  more  in  the  season  of  high 
water;  the  San  Jacinto,  60;  the  Brazos,  800: 
the  Nueces,  100 ;  the  Rio  Grande,  400 ;  and 
the  Bed  river  for  nearly  its  whole  course  on 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  state,  thongh  obstruct- 
ed somewhat  by  shifting  sands  for  a  part  of  the 
distance.  The  only  lake  of  importance  in  the 
state  is  the  Sabine,  which  is  rather  a  bayou, 
formed  by  the  ^expansion  of  the  Sabine  river. 
In  the  south,  occupying  a  part  of  Nueces  and 
Cameron  counties,  is  the  bed  of  an  extensive 
salt  lagoon,  now  dry,  connected  with  the  Lagu- 
na del  Madre,  where  considerable  quantities  of 
salt  lie  on  the  ground. — ^There  are  no  moun- 
tains of  great  height  in  Texas.  The  S.  and  S.  E. 
portion  of  the  state  along  the  coast  is  level  and 
of  very  little  elevation ;  the  middle  belt  is  un- 
dulating ;  while  the  N.  and  N.  W.  is  mostly  an 
elevated  table  land,  descending  gradually  from 
the  snow-capped  Sierra  Madre  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  From  this  table  land,  which 
comprises  a  small  portion  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can desert,  and  about  three  fourths  of  the  Llano 
Estacado  or  Staked  Plain,*  and  varies  in  alti- 
tude from  2,600  to  8,600  feet  above  the  sea, 
ridges  of  low,  broken  mountain  chains  stretch 
southward,  taking  the  names  of  the  Organ, 
Waco,  and  Guadalupe  mountuns.  The  last 
named  divide  in  the  Presidio  district  into 
two  ranges,  one  following  the  course  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  the  other  that  of  the  Rio  Peooa, 
while  between  them  extends  a  plateau  about 

*  The  Llano  Estacado  ia  an  elerated  plain  lying  between 
the  Rio  Feeos  In  New  Hexioo  and  the  head  waters  of  tfa* 
Bnzoi,  Bed  rirer,  and  Big  Wichita  In  Tezai.  It  la  from 
8,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  tea  larel,  and  has  no  trees  or 
thmbs  except  along  the  Immediate  margins  of  the  streame, 
and  never  extending  100  yards  from  them.  Daring  the  rains 
s  $etatj  herbage  springs  op,  bnt  soon  becomes  dry  ud  afforda 
little  nntrlment  It  proves  an  effective  barrier  to  the  prof 
reas  of  the  buflklo,  which  woald  otherwise  desoead  In  wt 
herds  npon  the  lower  and  more  fertUe  plains  of  western  TexaL 
The  government  In  18SB-'S  made  some  experiments  In  dnk- 
Ing  artesian  wells  alongthe  plain,  with  a  view  to  opening  a 
•borter  rente  to  the  B.  W. 
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9,600  feet  above  thd  level  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
liie  higheet  summits  of  these  mountains  do  not 
rise  above  8,000  feet.  The  Waco  and  Organ 
monntains  are  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  with 
these,  and  lie  between  the  Rio  Pecos  and  the 
Oolorado.  East  of  the  latter  river  is  a  lower 
range,  nmning  from  K.  to  S.,  called  the  Colorado 
mountains ;  and  between  these  and  the  Brazos 
are  a  sacceasion  of  chains  of  hills,  with  an  oc- 
casional summit  of  somewhat  greater  elevation, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Oaddo  and  Coman- 
ehe  peaks,  Pilot  Knob,  and  Santa  Anna  moun- 
tain. Between  the  npper  waters  of  the  Colo- 
zado  and  Brazos  is  a  large  tract  of  timbered 
land  known  as  the  "mezqnite  timber,"  and 
between  the  npper  Brazos  and  Trinity  a  long 
tract  ftt>m  6  to  80  m.  in  width,  extending  from 
Oaddo  peak  in  Johnson  co.  to  the  Canadian 
river  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  called  the 
Gross  Timbers.  In  the  central  belt  the  river 
bottoms  are  a  rich  alluvium  from  8  to  20  m. 
in  width,  and  usually  covered  with  heavy  tim- 
ber, while  the  prtdries  extend  back  from  the 
river  basin.  The  elevated  plains  of  the  N.  W. 
have  no  timber  except  where  a  stream  forces 
its  way  to  the  snrface  toward  their  lower  or 
S.  border,  and  very  little  herbage  except  after 
the  rains,  when  for  a  brief  season  a  short  stunt- 
ed grass  springs  up,  but  soon  dries  up  and  af- 
fi»&  little  pasturage. — ^Texas,  like  the  states 
along  the  Atlantic,  presents  geological  forma- 
tions of  increasing  age  on  passing  fr«m  the 
coast  to  the  interior.  The  country  in  this 
direction  becomes  suocessirely  higher,  and 
ranges  of  hiUs  are  passed  over,  the  course  of 
which  is  in  general  parallel  with  the  coast  line. 
The  general  direction  of  the  streams  is  across 
these  ranges  toward  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
counties  iuong  and  near  the  gulf  are  formed  of 
alluvial  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Louisiana  this  formation  extends  as 
ftr  into  the  interior  as  the  81st  parallel  of  N. 
latitnde.  The  margin  of  the  outcrop  of  the 
tertiary  strata  is  marked  by  hills  and  rolling 
lands,  which  eztbnd  from  the  N.  E.  toward  the 
B.  W.,  through  Jasper,  Tyler,  Polk,  Montgom- 
ery, Austin,  and  Colorado  cos.  Near  the  coast 
at  Corpus  Ohriati,  the  tertiary  beds  were  met 
with  very  near  the  snr&ce  in  the  artesian  bor- 
ings. There  is  little  of  geolo^cal  interest  or 
importance  in  the  sandy  distriot,  except  in  Har- 
din 00.,  where  Dr.  Shnmard,  the  state  geolo- 
gist, reperts  the  occurrence  of  petroleum  upon 
the  tar&Lce  of  some  ranarkaUe  acid  springs 
adjacent  to  Sour  lake.  For  some  distance 
around  these  springs  the  earth  is  said  to  be  so 
charged  with  bitumen  as  to  be  employed  for 
purposes  of  illamination,  and  to  some  extent  as 
a  fneL  The  tertiary  belt  extends  nearly  to  the 
N.  £.  comer  of  the  state,  and  occupies  many 
of  the  middle  counties  in  its  range  S.  W.  The 
several  groups  of  the  formation  abound  in  fos- 
■Is  of  great  variety,  and  afford  fertilizing  marls 
and  gypsums,  and  also  extensive  beds  of  brown 
eoal  or  lignite.  Some  of  the  last,  examined  by 
Dr.  Shmnard  in  Busk  co.,  are  from  6  inches  to 


8  feet  thiek,  and  are  associated  with  bitnjninous 
shales,  fire  and  potters'  clay,  sandstones,  im- 
pure limestones,  and  iron  ore.  The  lignite 
sometimes  preserves  the  woody  fibre,  and 
sometimes  it  is  of  a  dull  shining  black,  veiy 
compact  in  texture,  with  no  trace  of  orgimie 
structure.  It  is  likely  to  be  of  some  value 
throughout  the  middle  portion  of  the  state  as 
a  fuel,  and  perhaps  for  the  manufacture  of  illu- 
minating gas.  Tb.0  same  formation  also  con- 
tuns  large  bodies  of  hematite ;  and  in  Cass  co., 
on  the  borders  of  Louisiana,  this  ore  has  been 
used  for  some  years  to  supply  a  blast  furnace, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  the  state.  Similar 
ores  are  said  to  be  very  abundant  in  Busk, 
Cherokee,  and  Nacogdoches  cos.  Beyond  the 
tertiary  region  is  a  wide  belt  occupied  by  the 
cretaceous  formations,  consisting  of  bedis  of 
limestone^  sandstone,  clays,  and  marl.  Most 
of  the  strata  abound  in  the  fossils  common  to 
this  group,  and  the  prevalence  of  calcareous 
matt^  insures  great  fertility  to  the  soils  of 
this  r^on  and  to  tiiose  of  the  valleys  in  the 
tertiary  district  below.  The  western  margin 
of  the  formation  is  as  far  back  as  Grayson  co. 
on  the  Bed  river.  To  the  S.  it  is  met  with  as 
far  W.  as  the  counties  of  Johnson,  Bosque, 
Coryell,  Burnet,  &o.  Beyond  this  region  to- 
ward the  N.  W.  the  ooal  measures  are  met 
with.  Young  and  Buchanan  cos.  lie  in  their 
range,  and  as  many  as  4  distinct  coal  seams 
have  here  been  recognized,  varying  from  6 
inches  to  6  feet,  and  presenting  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  8  or  9  feet  The  ooal  beds  rest  on 
fire  day,  and  have  their  usual  accompaniments 
of  shales,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  lunestones, 
argillaceous  iron  ores,  &o.  The  shales  contain 
a  large  amount  of  gypsum,  some  of  it  in  large 
and  DeantiM  crystals  of  selenite.  The  coal 
formation  is  supposed  to  extend  northward  into 
Baylor,  Archer,  and  Clay  cos.,  and  southward 
in  the  direction  of  San  Saba  co.,  and  thence 
probably  to  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
state,  comprising  an  area  of  about  6,000  sq.  m. 
The  coal  is  bitnminons,  and  resembles  in  quali- 
ty that  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Iowa.  The 
formadons  in  the  N.  W.  counties  are  palsozoio 
strata  abounding  in  beds  of  gypsum.  In  Bay- 
lor and  Enox  cos.,  between  the  Brazos  river 
and  the  Big  Wichita,  are  hills  nearly  700  feet 
high  composed  almost  entirely  of  this  material. 
It  is  usually  pure  white,  more  or  leas  granular, 
and  i&also  sometimes  fibrous,  sometimes  a  com- 
pact alabaster,  and  sometimes  crystallized  as 
selenite.  The  azoic  rocks  appear  to  be  met 
with  in  but  few  localities  m  the  state.  A 
rather  coarse  red  granite  is  described  as  occu- 
pying a  considerable  portion  of  Burnet  co.  in 
the  region  of  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  a 
beautiftd  variegated  limestone  of  fine  texture, 
which  forms  a  handsome  marble,  and  is  per- 
haps a  metamorphic  rock,  is  also  found  in  the 
same  vicinity.  It  is  recently  reported  that 
saltpetre  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  limestone  caves  of  this  county,  and  collected 
for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.    In  Llano 
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CO.,  adjoining,  metallic  ores  ore  met  with,  aa  the 
moiyh^^  of  ieiad,  which  also  seems  to  indicate 
metamorphic  action.  Specimens  of  lead  and 
copper  ores  have  been  brought  from  the  west- 
em  and  northern  cos. ,  bnt  no  evidence  is  afforded 
of  the  existence  of  valuable  deposits.  The  lead 
ores  are  foand  to  be  more  or  less  argentiferoas. 
— ^The  soil  of  Texas  is  characterized  in  general 
by  great  fertility.  The  river  bottoms  are  un- 
snrpassed  in  this  respect  by  those  of  any  state 
of  the  Union.  There  are  8  or  4  varieties  of 
soil  each  well  adapted  to  certun  crops.  The 
stiff  black  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  fittest  for 
sugar  and  cotton,  though  the  latter  grows  well 
on  the  prairies  and  uplands ;  the  finer  black  or 
chocolate-colored  soil  of  the  prairie  lands  yields 
abundant  crops  of  com  and  tne  cereals,  and  the 
lighter  copper-colored  soil  of  the  uplands  is  ad- 
mirable for  the  grasses  and  fruits ;  while  the 
fine  silt  of  the  islands  produces  the  best  sea 
island  cotton  known.  The  soil  of  the  desert 
tracts  of  the  N.  W.  is  sandy  and  charged  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  other  alkalies ;  but  even 
this,  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated,  produces 
moderately  grass  and  herbage. — ^The  clmiate  of 
the  state  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  though 
sufficiently  warm  for  the  production  of  most  of 
the  semi-tropical  and  some  of  the  tropical  ttmts, 
it  is  less  enervating  and  more  tree  from  mala- 
rioos  diseases  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  golf 
states.  This  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes :  the 
moist  and  warm  S.  £.  or  S.  wind  which  prevails 
along  the  coast  and  blows  far  inland,  warmed 
though  not  heated  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  which  are  divided  at  Cape  San  Antonio 
by  tibe  colder  current  that  elsewhere  underlies 
them,  and  which  gives  to  the  nights  a  delicious 
and  healthful  coolness,  and  tempers  the  heat  of 
the  day ;  and  the  northers,  cool,  dry  winds,  which 
sweep  over  the  Sierra  Madre,  leaving  all  their 
moisture  on  its  N.  side,  but  producing  a  decided 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  a  sensation  of 
cold;  from  the  evaporation  of  perspiration, 
much  below  that  indicated  by  the  thermome- 
ter. The  northers  occur  from  October  to 
May  at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  diminishing 
in  intensity  and  duration  in  April  and  May ;  in 
western  Texas  they  rarely  last  more  than  8 
days,  while  at  Vera  Omz  they  often  continue 
SO.  They  produce  a  smooth  sea  on  the  coast 
of  eastern  Texas,  blowing  directly  seaward; 
bnt  in  western  Texas,  from  the  southward 
trend  of  the  coast,  they  blow  parallel  to  it,  and 
produce  a  sea  which  no  vessel  can  ride  out  at 
anchor.  They  are  experienced,  with  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  over  nearly  the  whole 
Btate;  bnt  the  tract  E.  of  the  95th  meridian 
to  its  intersection  with  the  Trinity,  and  thence 
S.  E.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  and  that 
N.  W.  from  the  Pecos,  may  perhaps  be  except- 
ed. No  cases  of  phthisis  originate  within  the 
bounds  of  the  northers,  but  nervous,  rheumatic, 
and  g^uty  persons  suffer  severely  during  their 
prevalence.  The  norther  is  in  some  respects 
unpleasant,  but  it  is  said  to  make  the  climate 
nmch  more  healthy,  and  the  air  more  pore. 


With  reference  to  the  fall  of  rain,  the  state  may 
be  divided  into  8  regions.  The  belt  of  abun- 
dant rains  lies  between  tiie  Sabine  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Brazos ;  the  region  of  moderate 
rains  l>etween  that  river  and  Matagorda  bay; 
and  the  dry  region  between  Matagorda  bay  and 
tiie  Rio  Grande.  In  this  dry  region  not  only 
do  the  northers  have  a  greater  range  and  more 
effectually -absorb  moisture,  but  the  S.  £.  wind, 
or  rather  here  the  8.  8.  E.  wind,  is  drier,  from 
traversing  more  land  before  it  reaches  this  por- 
tion of  Texas.  Though  situated  so  near  the 
West  Indies,  where  tornadoes  and  hurricanes 
are  so  common,  Texas  is  never  visited  by  them. 
Hurricanes  never  pass  the  boundaries  of  the 
Gulf  stream,  which  off  Galveston  is  20  m.  from 
land.  In  1868  the  fall  of  rain  at  the  Texas  nuli- 
tary  institute,  in  Fayette  co.,  was  87.74 inches: 
in  18S9,  80.86.  In  1868,  at  a  point  16  m.  £.  of 
Austin,  it  was  82.78  inches.    The  months  of 

Seatest  rain  in  Fayette  co.  were  June,  January, 
ay,  and  December ;  near  Austin,  March,  May, 
September,  and  October.  The  highest  mean 
of  temperature  for  a  month  in  both  places  was 
in  August,  81.29°  and  81.10°  respectively ;  and 
the  lowest  was  in  February  in  Fayette  co., 
61.04°,  and  in  November  near  Austin,  49.06°. 
The  annual  mean  was  66.16°  in  the  former,  and 
66.42°  in  the  latter.  In  1869,  in  Fayette  co., 
the  highest  mean  was  in  August,  84.90°,  and 
the  lowest  in  December,  48° ;  the  annual  mean 
was  68.04°,  and  of  th?  wet  bulb  68.63°.  The 
week  from  Dec.  2  to  8,  1869,  was  the  coldest 
ever  known  in  Texas;  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  week  was  29°. '  Com  planting  usu- 
ally commences  about  the  middle  of  February, 
and  grain  is  harvested  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
and  Indian  corn  in  July.  Cotton  picking  com- 
mences about  July  10,  and  continues  to  Dec.  1. 
The  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septembw 
are  usually  very  dry ;  often  not  an  inch  of  rain 
falls  in  the  8  months. — The  vegetable  prodao- 
tions  of  Texas  are  more  varied  than  those  of 
any  other  state  of  the  Union,  the  result  of  the 
great  variety  of  temperature  and  soil  included 
in  it.  The  forest  trees  of  the  8.  and  S.  £.  are 
the  live  oak  and  other  species  of  oak,  the  cedar, 
pine,  palmetto,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  pecan, 
mulberry,  cypress,  elm,  sycamore,  cotton- 
wood,  and  Osage  orange,  which  grows  to  great 
size.  Further  N.,  in  that  singular  forest  wall 
already  mentioned,  the  Cross  Timbers,  which 
separate  the  dry  and  barren  prairies  of  the  N. 
W.  from  the  fertile  plains  of  tHe  E.,  the  post 
oak  and  blackjack  are  the  principal  trees,  and 
stand  so  for  apart  as  to  permit  wagons  to  paas 
between  them  in  any  direction.  West  of  this, 
and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  6  counties,  ia 
a  vast  mezquite  forest.  The  mezquite  is  one 
of  the  indigenous  trees  of  Texas,  of  the  acacia 
tribe.  It  is  seldom  more  than  6  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  from  20  to  80  feet  in  height.  Its 
fruit  is  a  smooth  flat  pod  containing  20  seeds. 
From  its  bark  exudes  a  gum  resembling  gum 
arable.  (See  Gum,  voL  viii.  p.  669.)  The  tea 
tree,  and  the  nopal,  on  which  the  coohineal 
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inaeot  feeds,  are  also  natives  of  Texas;  the 
agave  and  nomeroas  species  of  cacti  are 
abundant  W.  of  the  Nueces.  Jhe  fimit  trees 
are  nnmerons.  The  peach,  of  superior  size 
and  flavor,  the  nectarine,  the  quince,  fig,  plum, 
orange,  melon,  lime,  mulberry,  and  crab  ap- 
^e  are  found  in  most  parts  d  the  state ;  and 
the  vine  yields  luscious  grapes,  and  some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Many 
kinds  of  berries  also  are  found  in  the  river  ba- 
sins and  forests.  The  vanilla  and  cayenne  pep- 
per are  grown  in  large  quantities.  The  flowers 
of  Texas  are  of  great  beauty  and  grow  in  won- 
derftil  profusion.  Mimosas,  wax  plants,  cardi- 
nal flowers,  trumpet  flowers,  lilies  of  number- 
lees  varieties,  geraniums,  asters,  dtUilias,  and 
many  other  flowers  cultivated  at  the  north, 
here  grow  wild.  The  upland  variety  of  cotton 
matures  and  yields  abundantly  in  sll  parts  of 
the  state  below  lat.  81°  N.,  and  the  sea  idand 
yields  as  fine  a  quality  and  larger  crops  than  in 
South  Oarolina  and  Georgia,  on  the  islands  of 
the  coast.  In  Texas  the  cotton  crop,  on  ac- 
count of  the  temperate  character  of  the  climate, 
can  be  cnltivated  to  great  advantage  by  small 
farmers  who  x)erform  their  own  labor,  and  in 
^western  Texas  (that  portion  of  the  state  W.  of 
the  Trinity)  large  quantities  are  thus  produced 
without  slave  labor.  Sugar  is  made  from  the 
gagar  cano  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Brazos 
river,  of  quality  folly  equal  to  the  best  Louis- 
iana, and  also  from  the  sorghum.  Indian  com 
is  onltivated  in  every  settled  county  in  the  state. 
Wheat  is  raised  in  all  the  interior,  northern, 
and  western  counties,  and  yields  an  average  of 
over  16  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1868  there 
were  682,226  acres  planted  with  cotton,  about 
296,000  acres  with  wheat,  16,000  either  with 
sugar  cane  or  sorghum,  and  about  1,260,000 
with  Indian  com.  Hay  is  also  a  considerable 
crop;  and  the  grasses  of  the  state  suitable  for 
graang  or  curing  are  numerous  and  of  superior 
quality. — ^The  wild  animals  of  Texas  are  the 
bnflUo,  which  still  roams  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  N.  W. ;  the  wild  horse,  or  mustang, 
of  which  immense  herds  are  found  on  the  wert- 
em  prairi^ lands;  deer,  pumas,  jaguars,  oce- 
lots, wild  cats,  black  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  some 
peccaries,  raccoons,  opossums,  rabbits,  hares, 
squirrels  of  several  species^prairie  dogs,  and  in 
the  mountains  of  the  N.  W.  the  antelope,  the 
bighorn,  and  the  moose.  Of  birds  there  is  the 
greatest  possible  variety,  including  the  prairie 
hen  and  other  gronse,  the  wild  goose,  the  wild 
turkey,  numerous  species  of  Ihe  duck-  tribe, 
woodicock,  pigeons,  turtle  doves,  snipe,  plover, 
and  rice  birds;  cranes,  swans,  pelicans,  king- 
fishers, and  watier  turkeys ;  the  bald-headed  and 
Mexican  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  owls,  and  otiber 
rapacious  birds ;  the  blackbird,  starling,  blue 
Jay,  paroquet,  oriole,  cardinal,  mocking  bird, 
whippoorwill,  woodpecker,  redstart,  martin, 
robm,  swallow,  and  wren.  There  are  many 
varietiee  of  fish  peculiar  to  the  Texan  coast 
and  rivers,  beside  the  species  common  to  the 
golf  states:    The  most  numerous  are  the  red 


fish,  a  delicious  fish  often  weighing  60  lbs. ;  the 
yellow,  blue,  and  white  codfish;  aheepshead, 
mullet,  founders,  perch,  pike,  suckers,  and  sea 
trout  are  also  abundant.  The  crawfish,  crabs, 
oysters,  clams,  mussels,  shrimps,  and  hard  and 
soft  shelled  turtles  are  found  all  along  the 
coasts.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  camel 
has  been  introduced  with  some  success. — Among 
the  objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist  are  the  pass 
of  the  Guadalupe  mountains  in  the  N.  W.  part 
of  the  state,  where  the  traveller  finds  himself 
wandering  for  hours  in  an  apparently  inter- 
minable labyrinth  of  mountain  spurs  and  deep 
gorges,  with  lofty  walls  of  terraced  limestone 
almost  shutting  out  his  view  of  the  sky,  and 
dark,  precipitous  ravines,  whose  bottom  is  con* 
oealeid  by  the  shadows  of  the  walls  which  bound 
it.  The  Oastle  mountain  pass  and  the  Waco 
mountain  pass  are  hardly  inferior  to  this  in 
grandeur.  In  the  N.  of  Texas  the  Bed  river 
cuts  its  way  through  solid  rock  in  a  cation  or 
gorge  800  feet  in  depth.  On  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Oolorado  river  there  is  a  fall 
of  120  feet  perpendicular,  the  sheet  of  water 
being  100  feet  in  width.  Numerous  fossils  of 
gigantic  extinct  imiTpitla  have  been  found  in 
dmerent  parts  of  the  state,  some  of  them  of 
larger  size  than  have  been  discovered  else- 
where. In  Houston  co.  there  are  nnmerons 
silicified  trees,  most  of  them  nearly  perpendio- 
nlar  or  inclining  to  the  N.,  but  some  lying  upon 
the  ground.— In  1860  Texas  had  12,198  farms, 
comprising  648,976  acres  of  improved  and  10,- 
862,868  acres  of  unimproved  lands,  the  whole 
value  of  which  was  estimated  at  ^16,660,008. 
The  value  of  farming  implements  and  machine* 
ry  was  $2,161,704.  In  1868  the  farming  lands 
under  cultivation  amounted  to  47,937,637  acres, 
valued  at  $78,677,816.  The  live  stock  in  1860 
consisted  of  76,760  horses,  12,468  asses  and 
mules,  217,811  milch  cows,  61,286  working 
oxen,  661,018  other  cattle,  100,630  sheep,  and 
692,022  swine;  the  value  of  live  stock  was 
$10,412,927,  and  of  animals  slaughtered  $1,* 
116,187.  The  products  of  animals  were:  2,844,* 
900  lbs.  of  butter,  96,299  of  cheese,  and  181,917 
of  wool.  The  crops  of  1849  were:  wheat, 
41,729  bushels;  rye,  8,108;  oats,  199,017;  In* 
dian  com,  6,028,876 ;  potatoes,  1,426,808 ;  bar* 
ley,  4,706;  hay,  8,864  tons;  peas  and  beans, 
179,860  bushels;  beeswax  and  honey,  880,826 
lbs. ;  flax,  1,048  lbs. ;  cane  sugar,  7,851  hhds.; 
molasses,  441,918  gaUs.;  cotton,  58,072  bales; 
rice,  82,208  lbs. ;  tobacco,  66,897  lbs.  Value 
of  produce  of  market  gardens,  $12,854;  of  or- 
chud  products,  $12,606.  In  1868  the  number 
of  horses  was  288,208,  valued  at  $11,583,247; 
of  cattle,  2,220,488,  valued  at  $13,269,687.  In 
1860  tiie  number  of  sheep,  estimated  from  the 
returns  of  over  100  counties,  was  over  350,000. 
The  cotton  exported  directiy  to  foreign  ports 
fai  the  year  ending  July  1, 1860,  was  126,641 
bales,  valued  at  $6,744,981,  and  the  whole  crop 
was  estimated  at  400,000  bales.  The  wheat  crop 
of  1869  was  estimated  at 8,760,000  bushels;  the 
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com  crop  was  about  26,000,000  bnahels;  ttte 
gngar  crop  was  not  estimated.  The  statistios 
of  the  mannfactures  of  the  state  in  1850  were: 
valne  of  home-made  Tnantifacttires,  $266,984 ; 
manafactoring  establishments,  809 ;  capita], 
$589,290;  raw  material  used,  $394,642;  hands 
employed,  1,042  male  and  24  female;  annnal 
wages,  $822,868 ;  aimnal  product,  $1,165,688. 
Amoi^  the  manafaotories  noted  are  a  woollen 
mill,  employing  $8,000  capital,  using  80,000  lbs. 
of  wool  valued  at$10,000,  and  prodnoing$16,000 
worth  of  goods ;  2  Iron  fonnderies,  employing 
$16,000  capit  A ;  and  2  salt  factories,  with  $3,476 
capita. — The  state,  in  reference  to  its  inhabit- 
ants as  well  as  Its  pursuits,  has  two  g^eat  di- 
TiBions.  Eastern  Texas,  including  that  portion 
of  the  state  lying  £.  of  the  Trinity  river,  is 
inhabited  prinoipolly  by  emigrants  from  the 
sonthem  states;  the  landholders  have  mostly 
large  plantations,  hold  the  greater  part  of  the 
daves  of  the  state,  and  cnltirate  by  slare  la- 
bor cotton,  rice,  sugar,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn. 
Western  Texas,  lying  W.  of  the  Trinity,  is 
oocapied  mostly  by  emigrants  from  Germany, 
France,  and  other  European  countries,  and  the 
northern  states;  the  farms  are  smaller,  and 
cotton,  sorghom,  sugar  and  molasses,  wheat, 
Indian  com,  &o.,  are  the  principal  crops,  which 
are  almost  entirely  onltivated  by  the  farmers 
and  their  families,  rery  little  akve  labor  being 
employed. — The  state  has  great  facilities  for 
bom  internal  and  foreign  commerce.  Her 
lai^e  rivers,  though  somewhat  obstructed  by 
sand  bars,  are  yet  navigable  far  into  the  inte- 
rior ;  and  the  railroad  lines  in  operation  and  in 
oonrse  of  construction  will  greatly  increase  the 
facilities  for  bringing  products  to  market.  The 
direct  exports  from  Texan  ports  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  year  ending  Joly  1, 1860,  were 
$6,784^34,  of  which  $6,889,767  worth  was  cot- 
ton. The  direct  imports  for  the  same  year 
were  $2,486,408.  The  valne  of  imports  from 
Mexico  in  1869,  for  11  months,  was  $3,866,812. 
The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  state 
the  same  year  was  7,668  tons,  of  which  1,006 
tons  were  built  that  year.  The  arrivals  of 
American  and  foreign  vessels  at  the  several 
ports  of  entry  fi'om  foreign  countries  in  1869 
were  76,  tonnage  82,812,  and  the  clearances 
for  foreign  countries  were  108,  tonnage  48,768. 
The  internal  and  coasting  commerce  very  great- 
ly surpasses  this,  and  tiie  great  bulk  of  the 
exports  from  the  state  are  sent  to  New  Orleans 
and  New  York,  to  both  which,  ports  large  sea- 

f}ing  steamers  usually  ply  weekly  or  oftener. 
here  is  but  one  canid  in  Texas,  extending 
fivm  West  bay  to  the  Brazos  river;  but  there 
have  been  improvements  of  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors completed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $370,000. 
On  Jan.  1, 1861,  there  were  2,667  m.  of  railroad 
projected  and  in  progress  in  the  state,  of  which 
S94.60  were  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $9,200,000. 
Binee  that  time  several  roads  have  been  oom- 

gleted  or  extended.    The  amount  in  operation 
1  the  autumn  of  1861  was  nearly  or  quite 
460  m.    The  BofEUo  Bayou,  Brasoe,  and  Uolo- 


rado  road  extends  from  Harrisbnig  (which  is 
connected  with  &alvestou  by  steamer)  to  Go- 
Iambus,  a  dis^ce  of  175  m.;  the  Houston 
Tap  and  Brazoria  road,  from  Houston  to  Co- 
lumbia on  the  Brazos,  60  ip.,  and  perhaps  to 
Wharton  on  the  Colorado,  a  further  di^anoe 
of  about  40  m. ;  the  Houston  and  Texas  cen- 
tral, from  Houston  to  Navasota,  and  probably 
to  Boonoville,  70  or  100  m. ;  the  Washington 
00.  road,  from  Hempstead  to  Brenham,  26  m. ; 
the  Te2cas  and  New  Orleans  road,  from  Orange 
on  the  Sabine  river  to  Houston,  106  m. ;  aod 
there  is  a  short  line  from  Shreveport,  La.,  to 
Marshall,  Texas,  intended  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  southern  Pacific  road. — ^Texaa  haa 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Austin, 
founded  in  1867,  and  endowed  with  100,000 
acres  of  state  land ;  the  number  of  pupils  in 
1860  was  80,  and  the  current  expenses  $9,000 
per  annum.  There  is  an  institute  for  the 
blind  in  the  same  city,  which  was  incorpor^ed 
in  1856,  and  which  is  also  endowed  widi  100,- 
000  acres  of  land ;  in  1859  it  had  10  pupils, 
and  the  current  expenses  were  $6,600  per  an- 
num. Near  Austin  there  is  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
coarse  of  erection,  intended  to  acoommodiU« 
when  completed  250  patients.  Ain  impropria- 
tion of  100,000  acres  of  land  has  also  been  made 
for  an  orphan  asylum.  The  state  penitentiary 
is  at  Hontsville,  Walker  co.  It  is  on  the  silent 
or  Anbnrn  plan,  and  the  labor  of  the  prison- 
ers is  let  to  contractors.  In  Sept.  1860,  the 
number  of  prisoners  was  200,  of  whom  160 
were  employed  in  the  prison  factory,  manu&o- 
turing  osnaburgs  and  coarse  woollen  goods;  8 
in  the  cabinet  and  clothing  shops ;  and  82  were 
sick,  invalids,  or  in  the  floating  force.  The 
cost  of  raw  material  la  the  £aotory  was  $76,- 
187,  and  the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods 
$124,698.— The  school  fund  of  the  state  on 
Sept.  1,  1860,  amounted  to  $2,681,620.64,  and 
the  amount  distributed  to  counties  was  $112,- 
696.31.  Beside  this,  each  county  has  17,718 
acres  of  land  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  this  may  materially  in- 
crease the  annual  ^ipropriation  to  its  sohools. 
The  school  fund  consists  of  the  sum  of  $2,000,- 
000  of  the  6  per  cent.  U.  S.  bonds  set  a{>artfor 
the  purpose,  to  which  is  added  annually  yV  of 
the  state  tax.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (6  to  18)  in  1860  was  104,447,  and  the  amoont 
distributed  $1  to  each.  There  is  also  a  univer- 
sity fond,  which  in  1860  amounted  to  $111,000, 
the  interest  of  which  is  at  present  accnmi^t- 
ing.  There  are  numerous  academies  and  female 
seminaries  in  the  state,  and  8  colics,  via. : 
Aranama  college  (Presbyterian),  at  Goliad  in 
Goliad  00.,  founded  in  1862,  and  which  in 
I860  had  8  professors,  76  students,  and  1,800 
volumes  in  its  library;  Austin  college  (also 
Presbyterian),  at  Huntsville,  Walker  co.,  which 
in  1868  had  6  professors  and  over  100  stu- 
dents, exclusive  of  those  in  the  law  depart- 
ment; and  Baylor  university,  at  Independence, 
Washington  co.,  founded  in  1845,  and  having  6 
profosBora  and  about  160  students  in  1868. 
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Xhera  is  also  a  mOftary  institute  (if  oonaidar- 
able  repatation  at  Rntterville,  Fayette  co.,  es- 
tablished in  ISSiS.  The  total  nmsber  of  charoh- 
as  reported  in  1860  vas  828,  of  which  70  were 
B^tist,  6  Christian,  6  Episcopal,  t  Free,  178 
Methodist,  47  Presbyterian,  18  Boman  Catho- 
lic, 3  Union,  and  6  of  minor  sects.  The  total 
value  of  ohnrch  property  in  that  year  was 
$St06,980,  and  the  whole  nnmber  of  sittings 
vaa  04,166.  In  1860  there  were  84  newspapers 
pablisoed  inTaxas,  printing  annnally  1,396,924 
eopies;  of  these  6  were  tri-weekly  ai^  39  week- 
^.  In  1860  there  were  S4  newspapers  published 
in  the  state,  of  which  8  were  daily  and  weekly, 
1  tri-weddy  and  weekly,  79  weekly,  and  1 
monthly. — The  oonstitntion,  adopted  in  1846, 
ihas  the  ftdlowing  among  other  provisions: 
Every  free  male  person  (Indians,  Africans,  and 
desooidants  of  Africans  excepted),  21  years  of 
age,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  was  at  the  ad(^tion  of  the  oonstitntion 
a  dtizen  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  state 
ona  year,  and  in  the  district,  comity,  city,  or 
town  where  he  proposes  to  vote  6  months,  is 
A  qoftlified  elector,  representatives  must  have 
b€Mn  resident  citizens  for  2  years,  and  have  re- 
aided  in  the  district  they  represent  one  year 
prior  to  their  election,  and  must  be  at  least  21 
yean  of  age.  Senators  must  have  been  resi- 
dent citizens  for  8  years,  must  have  resided 
in  the  distriot  they  represent  one  year,  and  have 
attained  the  age  of  80  years.  The  members 
of  tiie  house  are  elected  for  2  years,  and  must 
aot  be  fewer  than  46  nor  more  than  90 ;  of  the 
aenate,  elected  for  4  years,  not  fewer  than  19 
nor  more  than  88.  The  present  numbers  are 
86  and  21.  Clergymen  are  not  eligible  to  the 
legialatore  nor  to  state  ofBoes,  nor  persons  hold- 
ing lucrative  ofBce  under  tiie  U.  B.  government, 
■Bar  ooUeotors  of  taxes  until  they  have  obtained 
a  diaoharge  for  the  amount  oi  their  colleolaona. 
The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  bienniaL 
The  judiciary  of  the  state  comprises  a  supreme 
«onit,  havingonly  appellate  junsdiotaon,  consist- 
ing of  one  chief  justice  and  two  associates,  each 
liaviiigasalary«ftS,000;  and  20  district  courts, 
each  presided  over  by  a  mngle  pudge  residing 
fai  Ua  own  district,  having  original  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  recdving  a  salary  of  $2,260.  Both  the 
auprMne  and  district  judges  are  elected  by  the 
legislature  on  the  nomination  of  the  governor, 
fbr  the  term  of  6  years.  The  governor  is  elect- 
ed by  the  people  for  3  years^  but  cannot  hold 
Ibe  office  more  than  4  years  m  any  period  of  6 
■nan;  his  salary  is  $8,000  and  a  fiimished 
nonse.  The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by 
tfae  governor  for  2  years ;  the  attorney-general, 
traaanrer,  comptroller,  and  commissioners  of 
land  office  and  dlaims  are  elected  by  the  people 
IriendaQy.  The  state  eng^eer  is  elected  by  a 
yAat  vote  of  the  two  hranches  of  the  legidap 
tnre;  his  salary  is  $8,000,  and  that  of  the  other 
state  officftrs  from  $1,800  to  $2,000.  The  legis- 
iatore  is  prohibited  from  granting  either  lotter- 
iaa  or  forces.  Ko  individual  may  issue  bills, 
aheeks,  promissory  notes,  or  otiier  paper  to  dr- 
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oulate  aa  money;  and  no  corporate  body  is  to 
be  created,  renewed,  or  extended,  with  banking 
or  discounting  privileges.  The  state  cannot  be 
part  owner  of  the  stock  or  property  belonging 
to  any  corporation.  The  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution relating  to  slaves  prohibit  their  being 
brought  into  the  state  as  merchandise,  direct 
that  they  shall  have  jury  trial  in  all  oases  above 
the  grade  of  petit  larceny,  and  that  personal 
ii\jnrie8  to  or  maiming  of  a  slave,  or  depriving 
him  of  life,  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  white  persons,  ex- 
cept in  oases  of  insnrrection  of  sn^  slave ;  they 
also  authorize  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  pro- 
tecting the  slave,  and  puidshing  the  owner  who 
maltreats  him  by  taking  him  away  and  selling 
him  for  the  owner's  benefit.  The  state  waa  ia 
1860  entirely  free  from  debt.  In  1861  it  re- 
ceived the  $10,000,000  U.  S.  bonds  to  be  paid 
by  the  U.  S.  government  in  consideration  of 
her  cession  of  territory  and  reduction  of  boun- 
daries; and  from  the  income  and  part  of  tiie 
principal  of  this,  after  settling  her  indebtment, 
with  a  small  tax  (^  of  1  per  cent.)  on  real  esteto 
and  a  capitation  tax  of  60  cts.,  the  state  expenses 
were  defrayed  up  to  that  time.  The  total  tax- 
able property  in  1868  was  $198,686,818,  includ- 
ing 47,987,687  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $78,- 
677,816;  48,690 town  lota,  $12,861,990;  184,201 
slaves,  $71,912,496;  288,208  horses,  $11,688,- 
247;  2,220,488  cattle,  $18,269,687;  and  mis- 
cellaneous property,  $6,847,298.  In  1869  the 
total  taxable  property  was  $224,868,266,  the 
increase  being  in  the  value  of  slaves,  $12,77^- 
820;  land,  $9,477,642;  cattie,  $2,789,421; 
horses,  $2,617,602:  town  lots,  $1,888,984; 
money  lent,  $618,047;  and  miaoellaneons  prop- 
erty, $1,208,812.  The  total  tax  of  1869  was 
$809,726.60,  and  the  average  value  of  land  per 
acre  was  $1.88.'  On  Aug.  81,  1860,  the  fbnds 
in  the  state  treasury  were :  revenue  of  state, 
$127,984.02;  university  land  sales,  $19,978.66; 
school  ftind,  $2,681,620.64;  sinking  fond  on 
railroad  bonds,  $28,920 ;  fecial  depoisits,  $41,- 
748.77;  total,  $2,760,091.98.— The  first  Eu- 
ropean visitors  to  the  shores  of  Texas  were  a 
colony  of  French  emigrants  led  by  the  sienr  de 
La  Salle,  who,  designing  to  found  a  settlement 
in  the  delte  of  the  Missisdppi,  sailed  past  it 
nnawares,  landed  in  Matagorda  bay,  erected 
Fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Lavaca,  and  after  a 
series  of  misfortunes  was  murdered  near  the 
Neches  river  by  his  own  men  in  1687.  In  1689 
Oapt.  De  Leon,  a  Spanish  officer,  was  despatch- 
ed to  the  Lavaca  to  scour  the  country  and  hunt 
out  the  French.  He  arrived  there  on  AprQ  28, 
found  the  garrison  scattered,  and  returned  iha 
next  year  with  110  men  and  some  friars,  and 
establidied  on  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Louis  the 
mission  of  San  Francisco.  In  1691  a  Spanish 
governor  of  the  region  was  appointed,  and  sol- 
diers sent  to  enforce  his  authority;  but  in  1698 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  the  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  the  death  of  their  cattie  discouraged 
the  colonists,  and  the  settlement  was  abandon- 
ed.   The  Spaniards  had  settlements  at  £1  Paao 
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and  at  Baa  Jnan  Bantista,  both  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  bnt  none  within  the 
present  bounds  of  Texas.  In  1714  the  French 
again  attempted  to  effect  a  .settlement  within 
its  limits,  and  Orozat,  to  whom  Loais  XIY.  had 
granted  the  whole  of  Looisiana,  sent  Enohe- 
reau  St.  Denis  upon  an  expedition  thither.  He 
penetrated  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Bio  Grande, 
and  visited  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Juan, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  hj  the  governor  of 
Coahnila ;  bnt  having  subsequently  married  the 
daughter  of  the  commandant  of  that  mission, 
he  introduced  Spanish  missionaries  into  Texas, 
who  established  a  misedon  on  the  bay  of  San 
Bernard,  another  west  of  the  Sabine  and  near 
the  coast  (the  famous  mission  of  Dolores),  and 
a  third  on  the  right  bank  of  the  San  Pedro, 
near  San  Antonio,  sabseqnently  removed  east- 
ward, and  known  aSterwsei  as  the  Alamo.  Two 
other  missions  were  established  soon  after,  one 
near  ]^acogdoches,  the  other  not  far  from  San 
Augustine.  The  name  of  "the  New  Philip- 
pines" was  now  given  to  the  country,  and  m 
1715  the  marquis  de  Aguayo  was  made  gover- 
nor-genertd  of  the  colony.  For  20  years  the 
Spamards  hdd  sole  sway  over  this  oolony,  and 
multiplied  their  settlements.  In  1785  St.  Denis, 
who  had  acquired  great  influence  over  the 
Texas  Indians,  aided  in  removing  a  French  set- 
tlement on  the  Bed  river  into  Texas ;  the  Span- 
iards protested,  bnt  owing  to  quarrels  among 
themselves  did  not  drive  Uiem  out,  and  finally 
conceded  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  region 
they  were  occupying.  Texas  did  not  prosper 
under  its  Spanish  rulers,  and  in  1744  its  Eu- 
ropean population  did  not  exceed  1,600.  In 
1768  llie  udiana  attacked  the  mission  of  San 
Baba,  and  killed  all  its  inhabitants.  This  caused 
tiie  decline  of  the  missions  in  Texas,  as  the 
daughter  waa  never  avenged.  In  1763  the  feud 
between  France  and  Spain  was  finally  settled  by 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  the  former  power  to 
the  latter ;  and  up  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  1783,  there  were  no  events  of  interest  con- 
nected with  its  history.  By  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  before  the  war  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, Spain  had  conceded  the  free  navigation  of 
tiie  Mississippi,  and  the  right  to  make  New  Or- 
leans a  place  of  deposit  for  goods  in  transitu. 
These  privilwes  she  was  disposed  to  withhold 
from  the  Unued  States,  which  had  succeeded 
to  the  British  title,  from  fear  that  they  wonld 
lead  to  aggressions  upon  her  territories  along 
the  gulf  coast.  For  a  long  time  war  seemed 
imrninent,  but  was  finally  averted  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  Spain  at  home.  In  1803,  Spain  hav- 
ing re-ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  that  power 
ceded  it  to  the  United  States ;  and  as  there  had 
been  no  well  defined  boundary  between  Louisi- 
ana and  the  old  Spanish  possessions  W.  of  it,  a 
controversy  at  once  en^ed  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  on  the  question  of  bounda- 
ries, Spain  claiming  a  region  E.  of  the  Sabine, 
and  the  United  States  iirging  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  country  W.  as  far  as  the  Bio 


Chrande.  At  one  time  the  U.  S.  snUiorities 
drove  the  Spaniards  across  the  Sabine,  and  for 
some  time  the  troops  of  the  two  nations  oo> 
cupied  the  opposite  banks  of  that  river,  and  a 
oollision  seemed  inevitable;  this  was  finally 
averted,  in  Oct.  1806,  by  the  prudence  and 
discretion  of  Gen.  Herrera,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, who  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Gen.  'Wilkinson  establishing  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Sabine  and  Arroyo  Honda  as  a  nen- 
tral  ground,  and  retiring  W.  of  that  line.  The 
illicit  trade  with  Mexico  carried  on  throngh 
Texas  was  so  lucrative  as  to  engage  numerous 
adventurers  in  it,  some  of  whom  were  captured 
and  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  the  Spanish 
authorities ;  and  as  the  relations  of  Spain  with 
her  American  colonies  were  becoming  very 
nnsatiafaotory,  there  were  frequent  attempts 
made  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  both  by 
Mexico  and  the  settlers  in  Texas,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  this  class  of  adventurers.  From 
1806  a  series, of  revolutionary  efforts  com- 
menced, beginning  with  the  projected  move- 
ment of  Aaron  Burr,  and  embradng  the  expedi- 
tions of  Magee,  a  former  lieutenant  of  the  U.  S. 
army ;  of  Ool.  Eemper,  his  successor ;  of  Ber- 
nardo Gutierrez ;  of  Ool.  Ellis  P.  Bean,  who  had 
suffered  a  protracted  and  cruel  imprisonment 
from  the  Spanish  authorities;  of  Gen.  J.  A.  To- 
ledo, a  Ouban  republican  ;  of  Col.  Perry,  an  ' 
American  officer  of  considerable  abili^;  Ot 
Auzy,  who  styled  himself  governor  of  Texas; 
and  of  Xavier  Mina,  a  Spanish  refugee,  who 
aided  in  the  captnre  of  Galveston  island  in  1810. 
In  these  expeditions  there  were  several  severe 
battles  fought  between  the  invaders  and  the 
Spanish  anworities ;  on  two  occasions  in  1818, 
the  invaders  defeated  the  Spanish  forces,  and 
caused  them  a  loss  of  more  than  1,000  killed 
and  wounded.  These  defeats  were  terribly 
avenged  in  the  same  year,  when,  of  a  force  d 
3,500  Americans  and  Mexicans,  all  were  slain 
bnt  about  100,  a  considerable  nnmber  being 
butchered  in  cold  blood,  and  nearly  700  of  the 

Eeaceable  inhabitants  of  San  Antonio  murdered. 
1 1817  Mina  won  several  victories  in  conflicts 
with  the  Spanish  troops,  but  was  finally  de- 
feated, taken  prisoner,  and  shot  on  Nov.  11  of 
that  year.  Ool.  Perry  attempted  to  return  by 
land  to  the  United  States ;  but  having  with  a 
force  of  only  50  men  demanded  the  surrender 
of  La  Bahia,  a  Spanish  garrison,  he  was  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  by  a  troop  of  200  royaBst 
cavalry,  and,  all  his  men  having  fiaJIen,  blew 
out  his  own  brains  with  his  pistol.  After  tJie 
close  of  the  war  of  1812  Lafltte,  the  pirate  of 
the  gnlf,  made  Galveston  island  his  head-quar- 
ters, and  established  a  town  there  named  C^on- 
peachy.  He  also  claimed  to  be  acting  under 
anthorily  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  it  ia 
said  actually  received  snob  anthority  from  Od. 
Bean,  one  of  the  revolutionary  leaders.  He 
remained  here  till  1821,  when,  a  nhval  force 
having  been  despatched  by  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment to  break  up  the  settlement,  he  aban- 
doned Texas  for  ever.    In  1819  the  long  ooa- 
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troversj  between  the  Uoited  States  and  Spain 
in  regtu^  to  the  Texan  bonndarj  was  termi- 
nated by  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States  and  the  establishment  of  the  Sabine  as 
the  boundary  line,  with  a  guaranty  to  Spain  of 
her  possessions  W.  of  that  river.  This  treaty 
ocoasioned  mnch  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  western  and  south-western  states.  Mr. 
Clay  and  other  prominent  men  opposed  it.  An- 
other  revohitionary  expedition  was  organized 
at  Natchez  the  same  year,  under  the  command 
of.Dr.  James  Long,  a  Tennesseean,  which  pen- 
etrated as  far  as  Nacogdoches  and  established 
a  provisional  government  there,  and  the  leader 
went  to  Galveston  island  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  Lafitte ;.  but  while  absent  his  force  was 
roated  and  cat  to  pieces  by  the  royalist  troops, 
and  Long  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  across 
tlie  Sabine.  In  a  second  expedition  he  took 
possession  of  La  Bahia'  without  difSculty ;  but, 
though  Mexico  had  become  independent  under 
the  presidency  of  Itnrbide,  he  and  his  followers 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Mexico,  where 
after  a  brief  imprisonment  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
bat  almost  immediately  assassinated,  in  1822. 
Texas  at  this  time  was  almost  wholly  deserted, 
the  settlement  at  Galveston  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  the  few  inhabitants  at  other  points 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  civil  war  which  had 
80  long  existed.  In  1820  Moses  Austin,  a  nar 
tive  of  Gonnecticut,  but  at  that  time  a  resident 
of  Missouri,  received  from  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties of  Mexico  a  grant  of  lands  in  Texas  for 
which  he  had  petitioned  a  year  previous ;  he 
died,  however,  before  he  was  able  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  His  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  re- 
ceived a  confirmation  of  the  grant  in  April, 
1823,  having  already  in  the  beginning  of  182S 
conducted  a  considerable  number  of  colonists 
to  the  site  he  had  selected  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  county  of  Austin,  and  more  soon 
followed.  The  grants  of  land  to  colonists  were 
very  liberal,  177  acres  at  least  being  given  to 
each  farmer,  and  a  larger  quantity  if  he  had  a 
family,  and  to  each  stock  raiser  4,428  acres ; 
the  emigrants  for  the  first  6  years  were  to  be 
free  from  taxee,  tithes,  duties,  dec.  The  found- 
er of  the  colony,  for  each  200  families  he  in- 
troduced, was  to  receive  66,774  acres  of  land, 
but  was  limited  to  8  times  this  amount  how- 
ever many  families  he  might  colonize.  The 
colony  increased  rapidly,  and  Austin  obtained 
permission  to  bring  in  600  more  families  (his 
first  grant  wa^  for  300).  Others  also  followed 
in  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  the  same  vi- 
tinity.  Tho  Mexican  constitution,  adopted  in 
1834,  united  Ooahuila,  hitherto  a  separate  prov- 
ince, with  Texas  in  a  single  state,  and  the  con- 
gress of  the  united  state  placed  a  Mexican  as 
oommandant  of  the  department  of  Texas.  The 
iiynatice  of  this  oommandant  toward  the  Amer- 
ican citizens,  especially  those  attached  to  the 
eolony  of  Haydon  Edwards,  a^acent  to  that  of 
Austin,  created  difficulty ;  and  an  appeal  being 
made  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  was  also 
a  Mexican,  he  without  trial  or  examination  an- 


nulled Edwards's  grant  and  expelled  him  fr<Ma 
the  state.  A  band  of  American  criminals,  fii- 
gitives  from  justice  who  had  settled  in  that  vi- 
cinity, organized  themselves  into  a  company 
of  "  regulators"  to  harass  the  colonists  who  had 
taken  up  lands  nnder  Edwards  and  drive  them 
from  the  farms  they  had  improved.  Thus  op- 
pressed, Edwards  and  hia  colonists  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  effect  a  revolution;  and  in 
Jan.  1827,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  into 
the  United  States.  A  somewhat  more  liberal 
course  was  pursned  by  the  Mexican  authorities 
after  this  event,  and  the  colonies  prospered, 
though  occasionally  harassed  by  the  Indians, 
whose  forays  injured  their  trade  witii  Mexico. 
In  1830  Bustamente,  Who  had  seized  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Mexi(»^  issued  a  decree  forbidding 
the  people  of- the  United  States  to  enter  Texas 
as  colonists,  and  suspending  all  colony  con- 
tracts which  interfered  with  this  prohibition. 
From  this  time  forward  the  jealousy  of  the 
Mexican  government  against  the  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  became  every  mondi 
more  mJEmifest,  and  reckless  and  unprindpled 
adventurers,  like  Bean,  Gaines,  and  Bradbum, 
who  had'long  before  become  obnoxious  to  the 
government  under  which  they  were  bom  and 
to  good  citizens  everywhere,  united  with  the 
Mexican  government,  or  rather  went  beyond 
it,  in  acts  of  oppression  and  outrage  upon  the 
peaceable  colonists.  The  Indians  also  were 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  fsrocioas 
and  troublesome,  and  in  several  instances 
pitched  battles  were  fought  with  them,  lii 
1832  the  Texans,  sustaining  the  pronunetO' 
mieato  of  Vera  Cruz  in  favor  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  rule  of  Bustamente, 
were  attacked  by  a  force  sent  by  Bradbum 
to  enforce  the  authority  of  that  despot;  but 
in  the  battle  which  followed  the  Sfexicans 
were  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  In  1888  the 
American  settlers  in  the  state,  now  numbering 
over  20,000,  held  a  convention  and  determined 
to  separate  themselves  from  Coahuila,  which 
was  exclusively  Mexican  in  its  population,  and 
accordingly  prepared  a  state  constitution  and 
an  address  to  the  general  government,  of  which 
Santa  Anna  was  now  the  head,  requesting  ad- 
mission in  the  capacity  of  a  separate  state  into 
the  republic.  This  movement  was  one  in  which 
the  best  men  of  Texas  were  all  united.  Ool. 
S.  F.  Austin  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  and 
tiie  only  one  who  went  to  Mexico  to  present 
the  request  of  the  memorialists.  He  was  un- 
Buccessful,  and  was  detained  in  Mexico  till  Sept. 
1886,  but  in  1634  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
revocation  of  the  decree  of  Bustamente  pro? 
hibiting  the  admission  of  colonists  from  the 
United  States,  and  several  other  favorable  con- 
cessions. Meantime  the  Mexican  inhabitants 
of  Texas  and  Coahuila  had  quarrelled,  and  each 
had  set  up  a  revolutionary  government;  but 
the  Anglo-American  residents  remained  quiet. 
Santo  Anna  sought  to  amuse  Austin  and  the 
Texans  with  promises  of  allowing  them  a  state 
government  till  he  could  occupy  the  state  with 
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Ins  troops.  The  state  leffislatiire,  which  luid  been 
in  opposition  to  him,  bat  which  was  gailty  of 
great  frands  and  ontrages,  was  broken  np  at  the 
spproadh  of  his  troops,  and  the  state  was  with- 
oat  a  soTemment.  The  Texans  most  either 
maintain  a  gOTemmeht  of  their  own,  or  submit 
to  the  dictator,  who  had  already  deceived  them. 
Thej  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  estab- 
lished at  flrst  oonunitteea  of  safety,  the  first 
being  appointed  at  a  meeting  at  !MIaa  (now 
Bastrop),  May  17, 183ft.  Others  followed,  and 
on  the  retam  of  Austin  in  September  it  became 
evident  that  war  was  inevitable.  The  first  bat- 
tle, or  rather  skirmiah,  was  fought  near  Gon- 
xales,  Oct.  9.  Other  battles  soon  occurred; 
^liad  was  oaptared  by  the  Texans  on  Oct.  0, 
and  the  battle  of  Oonoeption  was  fought  on  the 
S8th.  Ool.  Austin  was  made  commander-in- 
ohief.  OnKov.  12  the  "Oonsaltation,"abody 
Aompoeed  of  delegates  from  the  oommitteea  of 
safety,  met  at  Ban  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  organization  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment. Henry  Smith  was  elected  governor 
and  J.  W.  Bobinson  lieutenant-governor,  and  a 
general  coandl  was  organized.  At  the  same 
time,  G^.  Austin  having  resigned.  Gen.  Sam 
Hooaton  was  elected  commander-in-chief,  and 
the  former  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the 
United  States.  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was 
taken  on  Dec.  10, 1886,  after  being  cannonaded 
far  6  days,  and  on  the  14:th  C^n.  Cos,  the  Mex- 
ican commander,  started  for  Mexico  with  up- 
ward of  1,000  of  the  troops  who  had  surren- 
dered. By  this  battle  the  entire  armed  Mexican 
force  was  driven  oat  of  Texas.  On  the  23d  a 
"Declaration  of  Independence"  was  issued  at 
Ooliad  by  Oapt.  Philip  Dimitt  and  some  other 
persons  there.  Santa  Anna,  on  receiving  in- 
telligenoe  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Cos,  at  once 
determined  upon  active  measares  for  the  re- 
duction of  Texas,  and  set  out  with  an  army  of 
7^00  men  well  provided  with  artillery,  amrnn- 
nition,  and  stores.  Gen.  Houston  had  caused 
San  Antonio  da  Bexar  to  be  dismantled,  and 
on  Feb.  28, 1888,  Santa  Anna  with  a  large  de> 
taohment  of  his  army  invested  the  Aluno,  a 
strong  fort  near  San  Antonio,  which  was  gar- 
risoned at  this  time  by  140  men  under  com- 
mand of  W.  B.  Travis,  and  82  more  subse- 
qnentiy  forced  their  way  through  the  Mexicans 
into  it.  Santa  Anna  with  a  force  of  4,000 
men  bombarded  it  for  11  days,  and  finally  car- 
ried it  by  storm.  On  March  B  the  whole  giurri- 
son  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  but  8  persona, 
«  woman,  a  child,  and  a  servant,  were  spared. 
The  Mexican  loss  was  1,600.  On  the  17th  of 
the  same  month  the  convention  adopted  a  oon- 
•titntion  and  elected  a  prerident  (David  G.  Bur- 
nett) and  other  ofBoers  of  the  new  repubUo. 
Meanwhile  Gen.  Houston  found  it  necessary  on 
the  approach  of  Santa  Anna  to  evacuate  Qon- 
sales.  The  tragedy  of  the  Alamo,  the  murder 
of  Ool.  Fannin's  command  in  cold  blood  at  Go- 
liad, March  87, 1886,  by  Santa  Anna's  order, 
in  violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender  (see 
Fanhih),  and  the  snoceesive  defeats  of  the 


Texan  troops,  produced  a  temporary  panid 
This  was  increased  by  the  continued  retreat  of 
Gen.  Houston,  who  fell  back  first  to  the  Colo- 
rado, then  to  the  Brazos,  and  finally  to  the  San 
Jacinto,  hk  deedgn  being  to  scatter  and  divide 
the  Mexican  force,  in  which  he  was  eminently 
successful.  The  alarm  soon  passed  away,  and 
having  collected  a  force  of  about  800  troops,  he 
gave  battle  on  April  21  to  the  Mexican  forces 
which  had  pursned  them,  of  about  twice  the 
number,  and  defeated  them  completely,  killing 
680,  wounding  208,  and  taking  780  prisoners; 
among  the  latter  (though  not  captorad  till  the 
next  day)  was  the  Mexican  prendent,  who  had 
commanded  in  person.  Santa  Anna,  at  Gen. 
Houston's  request,  sent  an  order  to  Gen.  Fili- 
Bola,  who  was  on  the  Brazos,  directing  him  to 
fall  back  to  Bexar,  and  to  direct  Gen.  Urrea  to 
retire  to  Guadalupe  Victoria,  and  not  to  molest 
the  Texans,  as  he  had  agreed  upon  an  armis- 
tice. The  Mexicans  were  at  onoe  demoralized 
by  the  defeat  and  half  starved,  for  the  Texans 
had  taken  the  vessels  sent  with  supplies. 
They  retreated  rapijily  westward  in  disorder; 
and  when  the  Texan  commissioners  arrived  at 
the  Mexican  camp  with  the  treaties  into  which 
Santa  Anna  had  entered  with  the  Texan  pro- 
visional government,  agreeing  to  withdraw  all 
troops  from  Texas,  and  to  open  the  way  for 
negotiation  for  the  recognition  of  her  inde- 
pendence, asking  its  ratification  on  the  part  of 
Gen.  Filisola  and  its  transmission  through  him 
to  the  Mexican  government,  the  Mexican  army 
was  by  no  means  formidable.  Santa  Anna  was 
held  a  prisoner,  but  the  war  was  practically 
ended;  and  though  the  Mexican  government 
made  several  attempts  to  fit  out  other  armies 
for  its  recapture,  and  refased  to  acknowledge 
its  independence,  their  armies  did  not  again  in- 
vade the  country.  The  population  of  the  state 
had  increased  to  about  62,000,  and  the  intdli- 
genoe  of  the  massacres  at  the  Alamo  and  Go- 
nad had  enlisted  so  much  sympathy  for  the 
Texan  cause  in  the  United  States  that  consider- 
able bodies  of  troc^s  had  come  in  to  aid  them. 
Gen.  Houston,  who  had  been  wounded  in  tiie 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  had  resigned  his 
command  of  the  army,  was,  in  Sept.  1886, 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  and 
on  Oct.  22  was  inaugurated.  The  first  con- 
gress of  the  repnbUc  assembled  at  the  same 
time,  the  constitution  having  been  adopted  in 
the  election  of  September.  In  March,  1887| 
the  United  States  acknowledged-  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas.  Mexico  yet  maiiiitaiaed  a  hos- 
tile attitude,  but  her  efibrts  were  confined  to 
occasional  captures  of  Texan  vessel^  and  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  Indians  to  mako  predatory 
incursions  upon  them ;  and  both  theiw  methods 
of  annoyance  led  to  reprisals  in  kind^  In  1888 
Mlrabeau  B.  Lamar  succeeded  Gen.  GT.oaston  as 
president  of  the  republic.  During  his  'adminis- 
tration an  agent  of  the  Mexican  goverdment  to 
the  Indian  tribes  at  the  north,  with  somie  of  his 
guard,  was  killed,  and  from  the  comt}|u8rions 
found  in  his  posaesrion  it  was  diaooverod  that 
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tiut  goremment  tras  waAeamnag  to  hioite  the 
Lidiuis  to  oommence  ft  haniHniiig  and  degtruo- 
tive  warfare  all  akwg  the  frontier.  The  timeljr 
diaooTery  of  this  design  prevented  its  exeou* 
tion.  IQiere  vere,  howerer,  repeated  inonr* 
aiona  nude  by  the  Oomanohes  and  other  tiibea ; 
and  in  Aug.  1840,  the  Texans  nnder  the  oom- 
mand  of  Bim  MoOalloch  (sabseqnently  distin- 
goiahed  as  the  oomznander  of  the  Texan  rangers 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  as  a  general  of  the  ooor 
federate  foroea  in  the  oivil  war  of  1861-'8,  and 
Uled  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge  in  Arkmsaa, 
Maroh  8, 1862)  pnrsned  them  after  one  of  thnr 
forays,  penetrated  into  Uieir  country,  and  in 
sevcnvl  anoceeaiTe  confliots  inflicted  npon  them 
smnmary  and  severe  pmiishment.  In  1840  the 
independence  of  the  republic  was  acknowledged 
by  England,  France,  and  Belgimn.  But  while 
thua  recognized  by  leading  powers  as  indepen- 
dent, her  financial  condition  was  every  month 
becmning  more  deplorable.  The  debt,  in  Oct. 
1840,  was  14,823,818,  and  the  treasury  notes 
had  beoome  depreciated  to  13  or  16  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Various  plans  of  relief  were  proposed, 
and  at  one  time  Gen.  Hamilton,  the  agent  of 
the  r^mblio  in  France,  had  as  ha  supposed  ne- 
gotiated a  loan  with  the  banking  house  of  Laf- 
fitte  and  co.  there ;  but  owing  to  some  differ- 
ences between  the  French  consul  at  Gialveston 
and  the  Texans,  he  did  not  sncceed  in  complet- 
ing it.  Finding  their  credit  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble ebb,  Oen.  Houston,  who  had  again  beoome 
S resident  in  Deo.  1841,  recommended  the  aban- 
onment  of  all  attempts  to  borrow,  the  snspen- 
don  of  their  debt,  the  reduction  of  all  expenses, 
and  tiie  payment  of  dntiea  in  apede  or  par  Amda. 
A  part  of  these  reoommendationa  were  adopt- 
ed, bat  with  litde  relief.  Meanwhile,  in  1841 
and  1843,  the  Mexican  government  sent  two 
aoaraoding  expeditions  into  Texas,  one  of  which 
eaptured  and  plundered  San  Antonio,  and  then 
retreated  rapidly,  making  no  attempt  at  8ubja^ 
gating  the  eountry.  The  Texans  attempted  re- 
prisals by  two  iU-jndged  expeditions,  neither 
at  them  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  first  in  1841  to  Santa  F6,  the  seo- 
ond  in  1843  to  Mler  in  the  Mextcan  state  of 
Xamanlipas.  Both  were  ansnccessftil;  many 
of  the  Texans  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Meadeana,  and  subsequently  executed.  In  the 
Mier  expedition  18  were  shot  in  cold  blood 
1>y  Qie  order  of  Santa  Anna.  In  the  spring 
^  1848  a  third  expedition,  intended  to  inter- 
cept the  Mexican  traders  to  Santa  F6,  was 
fitted  ont  by  private  parties,  but  with  the  ap- 
I»obation  <rf  tiw  government,  which  also  prov- 
ed a  fiiiln^  The  same  year,  on  the  remon- 
strance of  the  British  charge  d'affaires  to  Mex- 
ioo,  Santa  Anna,  who  was  still  in  power,  in- 
fitrmed  Gen.  Houston  that  he  would  agree  to 
an  armistice ;  and  commissioners  were  appoint)- 
ad  OB  both  ndes.  While  the  negotiations  were 
prading.  President  T^ler,  through  his  secretary 
at  state,  Mr.  Upshur,  made  propositions  to  the 
president  of  Texas  for  her  annexation  to  the 
Doited  Statesj  which  were  after  a  time  favor- 


ably reiseiv^  and  a  treatjrwas  madelookinff 
to  annexation.  This  treaty  was  completed  and 
signed  by  the  Texan  commissioners  and  Mr. 
Oalhomi,  April  12, 1844,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  United  States  senate  on  June  8.  The  agi- 
tation of  this  subject  greatiy  irritated  Mexico, 
and  caused  her  to  terminate  the  armistice  and 
threaten  the  renewed  of  iiostilities ;  it  idso  dis- 
pleased Great  Britain  and  JEYance,  who  desired 
to  see  Texas  nnder  an  English  or  joint  protec- 
torate, without  slavery,  and  firee  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States.  The  rejection  of 
the  annexation  treaty  therefore  delighted  those 
parties,  while  for  the  time  it  placed  Texas  in  a 
humiliated  position.  In  Dec.  1844,  Dr.  Anson 
Jones  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  re- 
public. The  state  in  its  internal  affairs  was  be- 
coming more  prosperous.  Its  revemies  were  in- 
ereasing,  and  its  population  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  tnreata  of  war  from  Mexico 
were  rendered  powerless  by  her  weaknew 
and  dissensions.  The  only  disturbance  within 
the  boundariea  of  the  state  waa  the  conflfets  be- 
tween the  "  regulators"  and  "  moderators,"  two 
bodies  of  mfSans,  murderers,  connteri^iters, 
horse  thieves,  and  the  like,  numbering  nearly 
300  each,  who  were  engaged  in  Shelby  and  the 
adjacent  counties  in  ]^undering,  robbing,  and 
killing  peacefbl  citizens,  and  the  members  of 
the  gang  opposed  to  them.  These  were  finally 
put  down  by  armed  force.  In  the  session  of 
tiie  U.  S.  congress  following  the  election  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  the  presidency,  joint  resolutions  for 
the  annexation  of  Texaa  were  introduced  and 
passed  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote 
of  130  to  98,  Feb.  35, 1846,  and  the  senate  by 
«  vote  of  27  to  26  on  March  1,  and  were 
approved  by  President  Tyler  the  same  day. 
Pierident  Jones  called  a  convention  of  61  dele- 
gates to  meet  on  July  4  to  consider  the  propo- 
sitions for  annexation,  and  that  convention 
ratified  the  act  and  prqtared  a  constitution  for 
the  republic  as  a  state  of  the  faderal  Union, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  ap- 
proved by  them.  The  joint  resolution  by 
-which  the  annexation  was  effected  was  in  tha 
followiug  words: 

"  That  oosffreM  doth  eonnnt  that  th«  terrltoiy  properlv 
iDclnded  wtthln,  and  rightAiJly  beloBglDK  to  the  npobllc  of 
Texai,  may  be  erected  into  ■  neir  itale,  to  be  called  tbe  atat* 
of  Texaa,  with  a  repnblican  form  of  goTemnent,  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  tbe  people  of  said  repablle,  by  depotlee  In  eoBTentfon 
aaaemUed,  wltb  tbe  oonaent  at  the  ejdattng  gOTenment,  in 
order  that  the  >ame  may  be  admitted  aa  odo  of  the  atataa  of 
tfala  Cnlun.  And,  that  the  foregUng  conaent  of  oongreae  It 
given  upon  the  followiag  eondltlona,  and  with  the  iStUowlag 
Koanntees: 

"First  Bald  state  to  be  fbnned,  sntdect  to  the  a^Jnat- 
ment  by  this  (roTemment  of  all  qnestiona  of  bonndary  that 
may  anse  vith  other  goTemmenta;  and  the  eonaUtatlon 
theieol^  vith  the  vtaptt  evidence  of  Ut  adoption  by  the 
people  of  said  lepoMle  of  Texas,  shall  be  tiansmltted  to  the 

firesldent  of  the  United  Statea,  to  be  laid  belbre  congress  to 
ts  final  action,  on  or  befcre  the  let  day  of  JanoaiT,  1340. 

"Second.  Said  state,  vhen  admitted  Into  the  Union, 
after  ceding  to  tbe  United  Statea  all  pnbBo  edlficea,  ibrtlflca- 
Uana,  banicka,  ports  and  harbon,  nary  and  navy  yards, 
dodta,  mnarinea,  aims,  annanenti,  said  all  other  property 
and  meana  pertaining  to  the  pnblle  deftnee  belonging  to  said 
repnblle  of  Texa^  snail  retain  all  the  pnblic  ibnda,  debta, 
taxes,  and  daes  of  every  kind  which  may  belong  to,  or  bo 
doe  and  owing  said  repablle ;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the 
VBCaat  and  unappropriated  laoda  lying  within  Its  limits,  to 
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b*  iDpUad  ta  tha  pajmant  of  th«  debta  iDdlUbilttlM  of  add 
TepoMie  of  Texas;  and  tha  residue  of  said  landa,  after  dis- 
cnaiiglng  aald  dabta  and  HablUtles,  to  be  dispoaed  of  as  said 
state  may  direst;  bat  ia  no  arent  are  said  debts  and  liabili- 
ties to  become  a  chaige  upon  the  goremiiient  of  tha  United 
SUtes. 

"Third.  New  states,  of  eonvenlent  slxe,  not  exceedlDg 
four  in  numlMr,  in  addition  to  said  state  of  Texaa,  and  liav- 
ing  sufflclent  population,  may  hereafter  by  the  consent  of 
said  state  be  formed  oat  of  the  territory  thereof^  which  shali 
be  entitled  to  admission  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
constitution.  And  aaeh  statea  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that 
portion  of  said  territory  lying  aontn  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minatea  north  latitnde,  commonly  known  as  the  His- 
soari  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  or  wfthoat  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state  asking 
admission  may  desire;  and  In  snco  state  or  states  as  shall  be 
formed  ont  <»  said  territory  north  of  said  Hlssoari  oom- 
promise  line,  slavery  or  iavolaatsry  serritude  (except  for 
crime)  shall  be  proUblted." 

The  state  of  Texas  wm  admitted  into  the  TJnion 
on  Dec.  97, 184C.  After  its  admiBBion,  which 
led  to  a  war  with  Mexico,  it  fonnd  itself 
unable  to  pay  its  debts  from  the  proceeds  of 
its  public  lands,  and  on  Aug.  3, 1850,  congress, 
as  one  of  the  compromise  measures  of  that 
year,  voted  to  pajr  to  the  state  $10,000,000  in 
6  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  14  years  after  date, 
in  conrideration  of  the  reduction  of  her  boun- 
daries (by  caving  up  a  portion  of  her  northern 
territory  to  New  Mexico),  cession  of  territory, 
and  relinquishment  of  chums  against  the  United 
States,     with  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  she 

Said  off  her  debts,  averaging  79  cents  on  the 
ollar  on  the  claims  against  her.  Soon  after 
the  presidential  deotion  in  1860  there  were  in- 
dications in  some  of  the  E.  counties  of  a  desire 
for  secession  from  the  United  States ;  but  Gov. 
Houston  refused  to  call  a  convention  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  declared  that  secession 
woidd  prove  the  ruin  of  the  state.  A  call  for 
a  convention,  signed  by  61  persons,  was  pub- 
lished, and  to  avoid  a  collision  Gov.  Houston 
called  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  for 
Jan.  92, 1861.  The  legislature,  in  opposition  to 
his  views,  sanctioned  a  convention,  but  required 
that  if  a  seoesrion  ordinance  was  passed  it 
eihonld  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The  con- 
vention assembled  on  Jan.  28.  Ifearly  one 
half  the  counties  of  the  state,  some  of  them 
among  the  most  populous,  held  no  election  for 
it,  ana  were  not  represented ;  and  in  many  of 
those  which  elected,  not  over  {  or  Vof  the  voters 
of  the  county  took  part  at  the  polls.  The  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  passed  by  this  conven- 
tion on  Feb.  6,  by  ayes  166,  noes  7.  It  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  on  Feb.  98,  except 
in  El  Paso  co.,  where  it  was  to  be  submitted  on 
the  18th.  The  convention  tiien  a4ionmed  to 
Feb.  20.  Meantime  the  legislature  authorized 
{be  issue  of  state  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $600,- 
000,  and  of  treasury  warrants  receivable  for 
taxes.  The  governor,  on  the  passage  of  the 
secession  or^ance,  published  an  address  pro- 
testing in  the  name  of  the  people  against  all 
the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
The  convention  on  reassembling,  by  a  vote  of 
127  to  4c,  deposed  the  governor  and  secretary 
of  state,  and  directed  i£e  lieutenant-governor 
to  take  the  place  of  the  governor.  This  done, 
they  adjourned  on  Feb.  26.    The  secession  or> 


dinance  was  said  to  have  been  passed  by  a  large 
mnjority.  Early  in  Feb.  1861,  Gen.  David  E. 
Twiggs  indicateid  to  the  convention  his  will- 
ingness to  surrender  to  the  state,  or  rather 
to  the  secession  party  in  the  state,  the  arms, 
ammunition,  stores,  horses,  mules,  wagons,  and 
money  in  his  possession  belonging  to  the  Unit> 
ed  States;  and  on  the*18th  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  him  and  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  state  for  such  surrender.  By 
this  act,  18  Ibrts,  16,000  stand  of  arms,  80  pieces 
of  ordnance,  (65,000  in  specie,  about  1,200 
horses,  and  mules,  wagons,  tents,  provisions, 
ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  esti- 
mated value  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  were  given 
up.  By  the  agreement,  the  T7.  S.  soldiws  and 
subordinate  officers,  2,600  in  number,  were  to 
be  allowed  their  arms  and  furnished  with  trans- 
portation that  they  might  leave  the  state  with- 
out hindrance  or  pledge ;  but  this  agreement 
was  broken,  and  they  were  all  taken  prisoners, 
stripped  of  their  arms,  and  only  released  on 
parole  not  to  serve  against  the  confederate 
states.  In  June  the  acting  governor  (Clarke) 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  citizen 
of  Texas  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  of  the 
northern  states  or  teiritories,  without  special 
permission,  or  to  pay  any  debt  then  owing  to 
any  citizen  of  those  states  during  the  war.  All 
citizens  of  northern  states  were  warned  to  de- 
part from  the  state  within  24  hours.  On  Aug. 
2  and  6  the  confederate  vessels  in  the  harbor 
of  Galveston  fired  at  the  blockading  fleet, 
which  in  return  fired  at  them  and  threw  3  or  4 
shells  into  the  city.  This  was  represented  as  a 
bombardment  of  the  city,  and  the  F^nch  and 
English  consuls  formally  protested  against  it. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  a  force  of 
about  700  Texan  soldiers  penetrated  into  the 
southern  portion  of  Kew  Mexico,  and  cap- 
tured a  fort  garrisoned  by  U.  S.  troops ;  they 
were  subsequently  reSnforced  by  other  parties 
fl-om  Texas,  and  attempted  to  conquer  the 
whole  territory ;  but  in  March,  1862,  they 
were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss  and  great 
suffering.  Texas  contributed  a  large  number 
of  troops  to  the  confederate  army ;  and  one  of 
its  most  snocessfiil  generals,  Ben  McGnlloch, 
long  identified  with  the  history  cft  the  state  as 
a  partisan  leader,  was  killed  at  the  battie  of 
Pea  Kidge,  in  Benton  co..  Ark. 

TEXAS,  a  8.  co.  of  Missouri,  drained  by 
Current  river  and  affluents  of  the  Gasconade; 
area,  1,260  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,069,  of 
whom  66  were  slaves.  Tha  surface  is  hilly, 
with  large  forests  of  yellow  pine,  and  the  soil 
fertile  along  the  sti«ams.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  112,042  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
2,848  of  wheat,  and  6,967  of  oats.  There  were 
16  saw  mills,  3  churches,  and  20  pupils  attend- 
ing a  public  sohooL    Capital,  Houston. 

TEXEL,  a  Dotcb  island  of  the  North  sea,  in 
the  province  of  North  Holland,  separated  firam 
the  mainland  by  the  channel  called  Mars-Diep, 
about  H  m.  broad ;  lat  of  W.  point  68*  8'  N., 
long.  4°  42'  £. ;  extreme  length  14  m.,  breadth 
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6  m. ;  pop.  6,600.  It  contains  several  Tillages, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  Barg.  The 
snrfiiee  is  low  and  a  great  deal  of  it  marshy, 
hat  it  is  protected  from  inundations  by  the 
line  of  dunes  or  sand  hills  on  the  W.  aide,  and 
strong  dikes  in  other  parts.  The  soil  is  re- 
markably fertile,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
pastures.  Several  nafal  engagements  have 
taken  place  near  this  island. 

TEZOOOO,  or  Tkopoo,  a  town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  and  about  16  m.  E.  K.  E.  from  the 
dty  of  Mexico,  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name;  pop.  about  6,000. 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  mannfaotured, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  In  an- 
cient  times  Tezcoco  was  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom.  One  of  the  palaces  of  Montezuma  is 
and  to  have  stood  in  the  K.  W.  quarter,  and 
in  the  S.  part  there  are  massive  remains  of  S 
pyramids,  each  measuring  400  feet  'along  the 
base  of  their  fronts,  which  are  thought  to  have 
been  teoealiu,deyot«d  to  human  sacriflces. 

THAOHER,  Jamks,  M.D.,  an  American  phy- 
ridan  and  author,  bom  in  Barnstable,  Mass., 
Feb.  14, 1764,  died  in  Plymouth,  May  26, 1844. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  age 
of  16,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  to  Dr.  John 
Warren  in  the  general  ho^ital  at  Cambridge ; 
in  1778  he  was  made  chief  surgeon  to  the  1st 
Virginia  state  regiment,  and  in  1779  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  post  in  a  New  England  regi- 
ment. Throughout  the  war  he  kept  a  diary, 
and  was  thus  enabled  in  1884  to  disprove  the 
charges  brought  agiunst  our  army  and  Qen. 
Washington  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  British  consul 
at  New  York,  of  Andre's  regimentals  having 
been  purloined.  In  March,  1 788,  he  established 
himself  in  his  profession  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
where  he  also  gave  some  attention  to  the  man- 
vfiMtare  of  salt  and  iron.  In  1810  he  first  be- 
came known  as  an  author  by  the  publication 
of  the  "  American  New  Dispensatory,"  whioh 
was  long  a  standard  work  on  pharmacy,  medi- 
cal chemistry,  and  materia  medica.  This  was 
followed  by  "Observations  on  Hydrophobia" 
fflvo.,  1812) ;  "  The  Modem  Practice  of  Physic  " 
(1817;  2d ed.,  1826);  "The  American Orchard- 
ist"  (1822 ;  2d  ed.,  1826) ;  "  A  Military  Journal 
during  the  Revolutionary  War"  (1828;  2d  ed., 
1827);  "American  Medical  Biography"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1828) ;  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Man- 
agement of  Beea"  (1829)  ;  "An  Essay  on  De- 
monology.  Ghosts,  and  Apparitions"  (1881); 
and  other  works. 

TEACHER,  Pktbk,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Milton,  Mass.,  March  81, 
1768,  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  16, 1802.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1769,  and 
settled  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  1770.  He  soon  at- 
tained a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and 
received  the  name  of  the  "silver-tongued 
Thacher."  From  Jan.  1786,  till  his  death,  he 
was  the  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street  church  in 
Boston.  He  was  active  and  earnest  as  a  pa- 
triot during  the  revolution,  and  his  "Oration 


against  Standing  Armies,"  delivered  at  Water- 
town  in  1776,  has  retained  its  reputation  to  the 
present  time.  In  1780  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  to  form  a  constitation  for  the  state, 
and  for  16  years  he  was  chaplain  of  one  or 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  in  1791.  He  published  28  dis- 
tinct works,  among  which  were  "  Observations 
on  the  State  of  the  Olergy  in  New  England " 
(1788),  and  "Memoirs  of  Kr.  Boylston"  (1789). 
— Saicubl  Coofxs,  an  American  clergyman,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston,  Dec.  14, 1786, 
died  in  Moulins,  France,  Jan.  8, 1818.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1804,  and  in 
1811,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eirkland  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  university,  Mr.  Thacher 
was  chosen  his  successor  as  pastor  of  the  New 
South  church  in  Boston.  In  1817  he  again  vis- 
ited Europe  fo,r  the  benefit  of  bis  health,  but 
died  of  consumption  soon  after  reaching  Mou- 
lins. He  was  one  of  the  association  for  con- 
ducting the  "Monthly  Anthology,"  and  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevens  Buckminster.  After  Mr.  Thacher's 
death  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a  memoir 
by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  his  successor 
in  the  ministry,  was  published^ 

THACKERAY,  Wiluax  Makxfkaok,  an 
English  novelist,  bom  in  Calcutta  in  1811.  De- 
scended from  an  old  family  of  Yorkediire  that' 
has  ^ven  several  rectors  and  scholars  to  the 
church  of  England,  his  grandfather  was  rector 
of  Badley  in  Middlesex,  and  his  fatiier  was  en- 
gaged in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
company.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  his  7th 
year,  had  a  view  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  on 
his  way,  and  was  placed  at  the  Charterhouse 
school  in  London.  From  the  Charterhouse  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  but  did 
not  take  his  degree;  inherited^ a  fortune  of 
£80,000  on  coming  of  age ;  chose  art  for  hia 
profession;  and  travelled  and  studied  for  sev- 
eral years  in  France,  Italy,  and  Gennany.  In 
ISSO-'Sl  he  lived  at  Weimar,  saw  Goethe,  pur- 
chased Schiller's  sword,  and  delighted  in  mak- 
ing caricatures  for  children,  some  of  which 
he  found  still  preserved  on  revisiting  the  place 
in  1868.  Reminiscences  of  his  early  art  stud- 
ies are  interwoven  into  his  fictions,  many  oi 
which  are  illustrated  by  his  own  pencil ;  but 
he  abandoned  the  project  of  becoming  apro- 
fessional  artist  soon  ijter  his  return  to  Eng- 
land. His  fortune  was  greatiy  reduced  by 
losses  and  unsuccessful  speculations,  and  be- 
fore his  80th  year  he  had  set  himself  resolutely 
to  literature  as  his  vocation.  His  progress  to 
general  recognition  was  slow,  though  from 
the  first  he  gave  signs  of  his  peculiar  powers. 
He  is  understood  to  have  written  for  the 
"Times"  while  it  was  edited  by  Barnes,  and  was 
certainly  connected  with  other  London  jonN 
nals.  He  contributed  to  "Eraser's  Magaane," 
under  the  pseudonymes  of  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh  and  George  Fitz-Boodle,  Esq.,  a  variety 
of  tales,  criticisma,  descriptive  sketohee,  and 
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venes,  whioh  proved  his  knowMffa  of  the 
world,  delicate  irony,  and  masterjr  of  a  playful 
yet  Tigoroas  Btyle.  In  this  periodioal  appeared 
"The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond"  in  1841,  a 
thoroaghly  genial  latire,  with  a  tone  at  onoe  of 
ridicule  and  of  pathos.  His  earliest  separate 
publications,  also  under  the  pseadonyme  of  "  Tit- 
marsh,  literary  cockney  and  sketoher,"  were 
"  The  Paris  Sketch  Book"  (3  vols.,  1840) ;  "  The 
Second  Fnaeral  of  Kapoleon"  and  "  The  Ohron- 
jole  of  the  Drum"  (1841),  the  latter  being  one 
of  his  finest  metriMl  pieces ;  and  "  The  Irish 
Sketch  Book"  (3  vols.,  1848).  None  of  these 
attuned  popularity,  though  the  last  has  some 
ef  the  happiest  touches  both  of  his  pen  and 
pendl.  Meantime  "Barry  Lyndon,"  one  of 
the  beat  of  his  short  tales,  narrating  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  Irish  gambler  and  fortune- 
hunter,  was  contributed  by  Fitz-Boodle  to 
"Fraser."  The  establishment  of  "Punch"  in 
1841  opened  to  him  a  new  field,  and  his  papers 
in  this  periodical  speedily  acquired  peculiar 
distinction.  His  first  series,  under  the  signature 
of  "The  Fat  Oontribntor,"  were  followed  by 
"  Jeames's  Diary,"  in  which  he  looks  at  so- 
eiety  from  the  footman's  point  of  view,  and 
"  The  Snob  Pi^pers,"  which  gave  to  him  an 
independent  repataaon  as  a  social  saturist, 
while  they  added  to  the  snooess  and  dignity  of 
"  Punch."  Many  of  his  contributions  were  in 
Terse^  and  showed  his  dexterous  command  of 
rhyme  and  of  ludicrous  orthography.  A  jour- 
ney which  he  made  to  the  East  for  his  health 
suggested  his  "  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Oom- 
hiU  to  Grand  Owro,  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Athena, 
Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  by  M.  A.  Tit- 
marsh"  (1846) ;  and  he  issued  in  the  following 
year  a  small  Ohristmas  book  entitled  "  Mrs. 
Perkins's  Ball."  Meantime  "Vanity  Fair," 
illustrated  by  himself,  was  published  in  num- 
bers (1846-'8).  When  it  began,  his  name  was 
atoll  generally  nnknown,  but  its  popularity  in- 
creased with  every  number,  and  at  its  dose  he 
was  universally  accounted  with  Dickens  and 
Bnlwer  among  the  first  British  novelists.  It  is 
more  strongly  marked  by  special  and  peculiar 
genius  than  any  other  of  his  works,  ana  is  pre- 
eminent also  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
Becky  Sharp  and  Amelia  Sedley,  one  the  im- 
personation of  intellect  without  affection,  and 
the  other  of  affection  without  intelleot,  are  oii- 

Sinal  characters,  thoroughly  and  sagaoiondy 
ra  wn ;  the  wickedness  of  the  one  is  miMe  amus- 
ing, and  the  weakness  of  the  other  patheUo; 
ai^  cruel  sarcasm,  sparkling  jMf«t/^«,  ttnd  soft 
compassion  succeed  each  outer  as  heta'aoesthe 
desperate  enterprise  of  Beoky  and  half  sneers 
at  me  unfaltering  tendemeas  of  Amelia.  Upon 
the  completion  of  "  Vanity  Fair"  he  published 
another  Ohristmas  book,  "  Our  Street"  (1848), 
to  which  a  companion  volume,  "  Dr.  Birch  and 
his  Young  Friend,"  was  added  in  the  following 
year.  He  had  already  begun  another  monthly 
serial,  "The  History  of  Pendennis,  his  Fortunes 
and  Misfortunes,  his  Friends  and  his  Greatest 
KawDoy,  with  UlnstrationB  by  the  Author."   He 


aimed  in  this,  his  second  great  work,,  to  dft- 
scribe  the  goitlemen  of  the  present  age,  "  no 
better  nor  worse  than  most  educated  men." 
Arthur  Pendennis  is  a  young  fellow  of  warm 
feelings  and.  a  lively  intellect,  self-conceited 
and  selfish,  with  no  attractive  points  of  char- 
aeter  but  a  sense  of  honor  and  a  capacity  for 
love.  He  is  carried  away  by  absurd  paasionfl) 
falls  a  victim  to  vanity  and  weakness,  takes  to 
literature,. becomes  a  man  of  the  world  and  of 
fashion,  and  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  without 
ambition,  oonviotions,  or  any  otgectbeymd  the 
chance  requisitions  and  excitements  of  the  day. 
The  author  invites  us,  "  knowing  how  mean 
the  best  of  us  is,"  to  give  a  hand  of  charity  to 
him  "  with  all  his  fuilts  and  shortoominga,  who 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  hero,  but  only  a  man 
and  a  brother."  A  hi^er  moral  tone  wpean 
in  the  characters  of  Warrington  and  lAur& 
"  Pendennis"  was  concluded  in  1650,  and  his 
Ohristmas  book  of  that  year  was  a  reprint 
from  "Fraser"  of  a  mock  continuation  of 
Scott's  "  Ivanhoe,"  entitled  "  Bebecca  and 
Bowena."  He  published  an  original  Ohristmas 
tale  for  the  next  year,  "  The  Kioklebnrys  en 
the  Rhine,"  a  clever  and  kindly  satire  on  a 
proud  and  vulgar  family  travelling  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  which  a  critic  in  the  "  Times"  newa- 
paper  severely  reviewed,  charging  the  antbor 
with  preferring  to  look  only  on  the  n^y  side 
of  human  nature,  and  with  overlooking  the 
virtue  and  amiability  that  exist  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Thackeray  repelled  and  ridiculed  the  ao- 
cusatioa  in  an  "  Essay  on  Thunder  and  Small 
Beer,"  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
volume.  In  the  summer  of  1851  he  lectured 
in  London  before  brilliant  andienoes  on  "The 
English  Humorists  of  the  18th  Century,"  sketch- 
ing the  lives  and  works  of  his  predeoessua  in 
English  fiction  from  Swift  to  Goldsmith.  The 
lectures  were  repeated  and  admired  in  Soot- 
land  and  America,  were  published  in  1853,  and  . 
have  a  peculiar  dbarm  from  the  sympathetic 
and  social  portraiture  of  his  "fellows"  of  the 

Sast,  mingling  fine  thoughts  and  amusing  aneo- 
otes.  Ten  Siousand  copies  of  a  cheap  edition 
were  sold  in  a  week.  His  attention  had  beea 
called  to  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  by 
studies  preparatory  to  the  "  History  of  Henry 
Esmond,  Esc[.,  written  by  Hunself "  (1852),  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that  era.  This  is  the 
most  artistically  complete  and  the  noblest  in 
tone  of  all  his  works,  while  it  also  admirablj- 
copies  the  manners,  sentiment,  and  diction  of 
the  Queen  Anne  period.  The  main  characters^ 
Esmond  and  Beatrix,  are  among  his  best  crea- 
tions— ^the  former  a  strong,  high-minded,  dislo- 
terested,  and  impulsive  cavalier  and  Jacobite, 
and  the  latter  perhaps  the  finest  picture  of 
splendid,  lustrous  physical  beauty  ever  given 
to  the  world.  It  is  a  magnificent  and  sombre 
romance,  comparing  with  his  other  works  aa 
"  The  Bride  of  Laminermoor"  to  the  others  of 
Scott.  His  third  serial  novel  was  "  The  New> 
comes:  Memoirsof  aMost BeroectableFamily, 
edited  by  Axtbur  Fendenni%  xaq."  the  iasm 
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tit  'W%k1i  was  completed  in  1856;  Li  this  Um 
«lemeiits  are  more  kindly  mixed  tban  in  aaj 
other  of  his  flotions ;  thore  is  a  softening  of  tone, 
a  predominance  of  feeHng  over  sarcasm,  aa 
il^oidanoe  of  the  darker  tints  and  baser  quali- 
ties which  he  had  previonsly  favored  as  themes 
for  smfling  raUleiy.  The  charactera  of  OHve 
and  Ethel  are  leas  vivid  than  some  of  his  othera, 
the  stoty  lingers,  bnt  the  whole  is  redeemed  by 
its  prevalent  genial  spirit,  and  especially  by  the 
moral  beanty  of  the  life  ot  Colonel  Newoome, 
and  by  his  death  in  the  Oharterhoose,  than 
whioh  there  is  nothing  more  tonohing  in  ro- 
mantic literatm^.  His  earlier  contribotions  to 
"Fraser,"  "Punch,"  and  other  joomals  were 
Bow  ooUeeted  nnder  the  title  of  "  IQsedlBnies," 
and  his  admirers  were  interested  in  tracing  the 
gradual  development  of  his  genins.  The  same 
pecoliar  power,  at  once  cynical  and  cheery, 
and  the  same  clear,  idiomatio,  and  effective 
style,  mark  the  best  of  his  earlier  bnrlesqnes 
and  his  later  elaborate  prodnctions.  The  sno- 
eeas  of  Ms  lectnres  on  the  humorists  indnced 
him  to  prepare  another  series,  "The  Fonr 
Cleorgee,"  which  were  first  deUvered  in  the 
prinoipal  cities  of  the  United  States  in  18fi6-'e, 
and  afterward  in  London  and  moet  of  the  large 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  courts 
and  characters  of  l^e  Hanoverian  monanshs 
ftnnished  abnnd^t  occasion  for  Satire;  the 
third  Qeorge  alone,  especially  in  the  misfor- 
tanes  of  his  last  years,  was  disonssed  with  for>- 
itearsnoe  and  described  with  pathos;  and  the 
•fiteratnre,  society,  morals,  and  mamlers  of  the 
time  were  briefly  illustrated.  Thackeray  had 
entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Tonple  and  been 
called  to  the  bar  in  1818,  bnt  with  no  intention 
<rf  following  the  legal  profession.  In  1867,  one 
of  the  seats  for  the  city  of  Oxford  in  the  honae 
of  commons  having  been  declared  vacant,  he 
offered  himself  as  the  liberal  candidate  fbr  the 
repreemtation,  and  declared  himself  an  advo- 
cate of  the  ballot  and  of  the  diminntion  of  the 
political  inflnenoe  of  tiie  hereditary  aristocracy, 
•but  Was  defeated  by  Mr.  Oardw^,  by  a  mqjor- 
'ity  of  67  votee.  Before  the  dose  of  the  year 
•lie  bad  begnn  another  serial,  "  The  Virginians," 
-file  scene  of  which  is  laid  tn  the  last  century 
doring  the  later  years  of  G^rge  n.  and  the 
oarlier  years  of  G^rge  III.,  and  in  which 
Oiesterfleld,  Oarrlok,  and  Johnson,  the  gaming 
table  and  coffee  house,  Washington,  Wolfe, 
Braddoek,  and  the  impending  American  war, 
are  introdneed  together  witn  fiotitiaas  per- 
aottagee  and  events.  The  work  holds  aa  inter- 
vening place  between  '* Esmond"  and  "Pen- 
dennis,"  some  of  its  oharaoters  being  descen- 
dants of  those  in  the  former,  and  ancestors  of 
fliose  in  the  latter.  It  is  rather  loosely  oomr 
■tmoted,  bnt  abounds  in  pliilosophio  humor  and 
Taoy  apophthegms.  In  Jan.  1860,  appeared 
Oie  first  Bvmber  of  the  "Comhill  Magazine," 
under  Uie  editorial  charge  oi  Thackeray,  which 
aoon  attainied  a  dronlation  of  some  100,000 
aofrfea.  In  ttria  periodical  he  has  published 
-"  Level  the  Widawer,"  tha  least  esteemed  at 


Us  later  novels,  and  Ms  leetorea  on  fb«  ISrar 
Georges ;  and  he  is  now  (18SS)  producing  in  ita 
pages  a  new  romance  entitled  "The  Advai»> 
tores  of  Hiilip  on  his  Way  through  the  World." 
~-The  diaraeters  of  Tbacker^  are  gcoerallr 
described,  not  by  their  great  qualities  or  lea^ 
ing  habits,  bnt  by  small  peculiarities,  affecta^ 
tions,  or  weaknesses.  The  literary  barristera 
in  "  Pendennis,"  for  example,  do  not  appear  as 
faavingmuch  to  do  with  either  law  or  litera- 
ture ;  Warrington,  who  produces  the  impressioa 
of  b^hig  a  man  of  powctrfiil  thought,  does  noth- 
ing' to  give  it  scope ;  we  learn  it  only  from  Ua 
conduct  in  the  commonest  afikirs  of  life.  He 
shows  no  more  of  his  personages  than  might 
be  gathered  from  intercourse  in  society,  pi^ta 
men  ahnoet  entirely  in  theor  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion, relates  their  behavior,  and  disfdays  ■• 
much  of  their  feelings  as  thdr  demeanor,  aa- 
tions,  and  voice  can  bear  witness  to.  His  aim 
is  not  to  ^ve  dues  to  a  character,  bnt  to  repro- 
duce die  image  which  the  whole  phenomenoa 
of  sodety  has  impressed  (m  his  mind.  To  read 
him  is  therefore  like  meeting  and  mixing  with 
the  individuals  in  actnal  life.  His  field  of  sup* 
vey  is  not  very  broad,  his  &vorite  positioa  b»> 
ing  the  debatable  land  between  the  aristocraoy 
and  the  middle  classes.  He  knows  mankind 
from  dining  rooms  and  drawing  rooms,  dnb 
rooms  and  country  houses.  Witltont  any  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  Knglish  provincial  lif(i, 
or  witii  the  habits  and  fedinga  of  the  lower 
classes,  he  hta  seen  a  good  deu  of  soldiers,  ar- 
tiste, and  men  of  letters,  and  haa  a  profound 
knowledge  of  footmen  and  men  about  town. 
From  false  taste,  or  ttom  some  deeper  infirmi- 
ty, he  inclines  to  ^ve  prominence  to  blots,  pa- 
rade defects,  hold  up  the  most  petty  and  igno- 
ble rides  of  all  things,  and  findtne  comio  ai^eot 
of  wickedness  and  misery.  Bnt  tiie  unmistaka- 
ble irony  of  his  realistic  descriptions  necessarily 
hnpUes  and  suggests  an  ideal  of  humanity  from 
which  his  heroes  are  deviations ;  and  from  this 
moral  antithesis  of  the  actual  and  ideal  tprings 
the  peculiar  charm  of  his  writings,  the  mmg^ 
gayety  and  earnestness,  sentimeot  and  cynidsm, 
pathos  and  sarcasm,  tenderness  and  malignity, 
with  whioh  he  regards  human  lilew 

THAES,  Albbeobt,  a  German  agricultural 
writer,  bom  in  Odle,  Hanover,  ICay  14, 1763, 
died  at  Mfigelin,  near  Potodam,  Prussia,  Oct. 
86, 1888.  He  studied  medicine  at  6<Sittmgen, 
and  after  a  visit  to  England  pnbliBhed  "Intiro- 
duction  to  the  Knowledge  of  English  Agricul- 
ture" (8  vols.  8vo.,  Hanover,  1768),  whidi  has 
passed  through  several  editions.  In  1789  he 
founded  an  agiienltaral  school  at  Odle,  and  ia 
1806  the  king  of  Prnscda  granted  him  a  large 
tract  of  land,  whidi  he  exchanged  for  anotMr 
at  MAgdin,  where  in  1807  he  founded  a  prao- 
tioal  school  of  agriculture,  whidi  in  1810  was 
oenstituted  the  royal  sdiool  of  agrionltuie. 
At  the  reorganisation  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment in  1807,  he  was  appointed  a  ooundUor  of 
state,  and  oarefiiUy  revised  the  land  laws  of  the 
Jdagdom;  aad  in  ]£10Jha  waa  appointed  pt» 
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fassor  of  agrionltnre  in  the  umTeT8it7  at  Berlib. 
He  published  agricultural  periodicals  under 
yariouB  titles  from  1798  to  1824.  His  great 
work,  "  The  Rational  Principles  of  Agrionltnre" 
(4  vols.,  Berlin,  1809-'10),  has  been  translated 
>  into  English  and  almost  all  the  other  languages 
of  Europe.  He  received  orders  of  knighthood 
from  Russia,  Prussia,  Baxony,  Bavaria,  and 
Wftrtemberg ;  and  agricultarists  regard  him  as 
the  first  to  apply  the  principles  of  natural  sci- 
ence to  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

THAIS,  an  Athenian  ?ietaira  or  courtesan, 
vho  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on'  his 
expedition  to  Asia.  The  celebrity  connected 
•with  her  name  is  chiefly  due  to  &e  fact  that 
she  is  said  to  have  instigated  Alexander  to  set 
fire  to  the  citadel  of  Persepolis,  the  residence 
of  the  Persian  kings,  in  revenge  for  the  ii^nries 
done  to  her  native  city  by  Xerxes ;  but  this 
anecdote,  though  immortalized  by  Dryden,  is 
probably  untrue,  as  we  know  on  the  authority 
of  Arrian  that  it  was  his  intention  to  sack  the 
place  and  bum  the  citadel  on  grounds  of  state 
policy.  After  the  death  of  ^exander,  Thais 
became  the  mistress  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and,  ao- 
oording  to  Athenasns,  was  afterward  married  to 
him.  She  was  celebrated  for  wit  and  repartee, 
and  many  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  her  talent 
in  those  respects. 

THALBERGr,  SiaisvoNS,  a  Swiss  pianist, 
bom  in  Geneva,  Jan.  7, 1812.  He  is  the  natu- 
ral son  of  Count  Dietrichstein,  and  while  a  boy 
was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Hnmmej^ 
whom  he  subsequently  surpassed  in  firmness 
of  touch  and  grace  of  expression.  At  16  he 
began  to  be  known  in  the  concert  rooms,  and 
soon  afterward  published  his  first  compod- 
tions.  Since  1880  he  has  been  constantly  em- 
ployed in  giving  concerts  in  the  ohi^  cities  of 
Europe  ana  America,  and  he  divides  with  Liszt 
the  honor  of  standing  at  the  head  of  living  per- 
formers on  the  pianoforte.  Bh  playing  is  dis- 
tinguished by  precision,  delicacy,  and  finish, 
rather  than  by  the  production  of  surprising 
effects ;  but  bia  chief  merit,  both  as  a  perform- 
er and  a  composer,  consists  in  his  suoce^ful 
attempts  to  combine  the  elements  of  song  and 
harmony  and  of  brilliant  execution,  as  exem- 
plified respectively  in  the  schools  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  and  of  dementi.  In  oonneo- 
tion  with  this  movement  he  has  discovered 
many  ingenious  combinations  for  the  fingers, 
whereby  the  song  or  melody  can  always  be 
heard  strongly  accented  in  the  midst  of  rapid 
passages  and  complicated  forms  of  accompani- 
ment. Among  the  productions  by  which  Thal- 
berg  and  his  method  have  acquired  their  celeb- 
rity are  a  series  of  fantasias  of  great  beauty 
and  brilliancy,  including  those  on  themes  from 
JDon  Giovanni,  Bobtrt  le  DiabU,  L'elirir  cPa- 
more.  Let  Biiguenot*,  La  donna  del  logo,  and 
Mom  en  Egitto,  the  performance  of  any  one  of 
which  by  the  composer  may  be  said  fdmost  to 
realize  tne  perfection  of  pianoforte  playing.  His 
"Studies"  for  the  pianoforte  are  also  highly 
esteemed  by  instraotors.    In  1851  he  frodnced 


at  London  an  opera  entitled  Florinde,  fonnded 
on  a  libretto  by  Scribe,  and  which  failed  to 
attract  mnoh  attention.  In  1846  he  muried 
a  daughter  of  Lablache. 

THALER  (Dutch,  dahl«r;  Dan.  and  Swed. 
d(Uer),  a  coin  and  money  of  aooonnt  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  Silver  coins  of  an 
ounce  weight  were  struck  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century  at  Joachimsthal,  a  valley  in 
Bohemia,  whence  the  name.  (See  Dollab.) 
Other  oountriee  after  a  time  began  to  coin 
thalers,  but  not  always  of  the  same  value,  and 
hence  originated  the  Lemhthalar  or  leaf  dollar, 
tbe  Philifp$thal»r,  the  Swedish  cower  dollar, 
&c.  In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  the 
royal  or  imperial  mints  coined  thalers,  hence 
o^ed  rigidaler,  nJudaler,  or  rigttlutler,  that  ifl^ 
dollar  of  the  realm.  These  varied  in  value  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  alloy.  In  Austria  the 
specie  rigsthaler  is  worth  $1.01 ;  in  Prussia  and 
Brunswick,  72  cts. ;  in  ^mover,  72.2  cte. ;  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  72.8  cts.;  in  Saxony,  72.2, 
and  those  coined  from  1829  to  1886,  (1.00.8 ;  in 
Denmark  and  Norway,  $1.09 ;  in  Sweden,  coin- 
age of  18S0-'88,  $1.10.4.  As  money  of  account 
there  is  still  greater  diversity  of  values,  owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  issues  of  the  nationiu 
banks  or  treasuries.  In  Sweden  the  rigtdaler 
banco  is  89}  cts.,  and  the  rigtdaler  rubmynt, 
now  the  authorized  money  of  account,  is  26^ 
cts.  In  Denmark  the  rigibank  daler  is  64.7 
ots.  In  Germany  generally  the  thaler  of  ao- 
oonnt is  reckoned  at  69  to  72  cents  Americux 
onrreney. 

THALES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  one  of 
the  7  wise  men,  bom  in  Miletus,  Ionia,  abont 
686  B.  0.,  died  probably  about  646.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his 
native  country,  and  before  Ionia  fell  under  the 
Persian  yoke  he  advised  a  federation  of  all 
the  Ionian  states.  He  vitited  Crete  and  Egypt, 
and  ac<juired  in  the  latter  ooontry  an  acquaint- 
ance with  mathematics  and  geometry.  Vari- 
ous physical  discoveries  are  attributed  to  him. 
He  measured  the  height  of  the  Egpytian  pyrar 
mids  by  observation  of  the  time  at  which  a 
shadow  equalled  in  length  the  height  of  the  ob- 
ject; and  neis  said  to  have  computed  the  snn'a 
orbit,  to  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  year  at 
866  days,  and  to  have  been  tiie  first  among  the 
Greeks  to  predict  eclipses,  though  very  vaguely. 
In  philosophy  he  is  generally  considered  the 
founder  of  the  Ionian  school.  Bis  speoolationB 
were  principally  upon  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  taught  that  all  things  are  instinct 
with  life,  and  tiiat  the  origin  of  all  things  Is 
water.  He  left  no  written  works,  but  many  of 
his  sayings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  La&tin& 

THALIA,  in  Greek  mytiiology,  the  muse  of 
comedy  and  idyllic  poetry,  nhe  is  generally 
represented  with  the  c(«dc  mask,  a  shepherd's 
staff,  or  a  wreath  of  ivy. 

THAMES,  a  river  of  Oonneotiout,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Quinebaug,  Bhetucket,  and 
Yantio  riven  at  the  d^  «f  Norwidt,  and 
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tknrfatg  ih«nee  8.  about  14  m.  to  Long  Island 
sound,  which  it  enters  belov  New  London. 
It  is  a  wide  and  beantiM  river,  navigable  fbr 
large  vessels  to  Norwich,  and  has  an  excellent 
harbor  at  its  month.  The  streams  which  form 
it  possess  numerous  valuable  mill  sites,  and 
the  large  amount  of  mannfaotnred  goods  from 
the  £a<^riee  on  their  banks  make  the  Thames 
an  important  avenue  of  commerce. 

THAMES,  a  river  of  Canada  West,  flowing 
throngh  a  fertile  ooontry  in  the  peninsula 
firmM  by  Lakes  Hnron  and  Erie,  and  after  a 
8.  W.  course  of  abopt  160  m.  discharging  its 
waters  into  Lake  St.  Olair.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats  from  its  mouth  to  Chatham,  and  has  sev- 
eral considerable  towns  on  its  banks.  At  the 
Moravian  settlement  on  this  river,  Oct  5, 181S, 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  was  fought  between 
the  British  under  Gen.  Proctor,  with  an  anz- 
iliaiy  fbroe  of  2,000  Indians  led  b;^  the  famous 
Lidian  chief  Tecumseh,  and  the  Amerieaa 
forces  under  Oen.  W.*  H.  Harrison.  The 
American  cavalry,  commanded  by  OoL  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson,  op«ied  the  battle,  and  defeat- 
ed the  enemy.  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  600 
prisoners,  6  pieces  of  cannon,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  stores  were  taken  by  the  Americans. 

THAMES,  or  Isis,  the  la]^est  and  most  im- 
portant river  of  England.  Its  source,  called 
Thames  Head,  is  in  the  Ootswold  hills,  about 
8  m.  8.  W.  from  Cirencester.  In  the  first  80  m. 
ef  its  course  it  receives  8  small  streams,  the 
CBiomet,  the  Coin,  and  the  Lech,  and  below 
Lechlade  becomes  navigable  for  barges ;  from 
Lechlade  its  course  is  fintE.  and  then  N.  N.E. 
and  S.  8.  E.  to  Oxford,  throngh  a  level  country, 
recdving  on  its  way  the  Windjra^  and  the  Cher* 
wen.  Vtam  Oxford  to  Beading  it  flows  first  8. 
8.  E.  and  then  8.  £.,  receiving  tiie  waters  of  the 
Thame  and  the  Eennet ;  thence  making  a  con- 
dderable  oiromt  to  the  N.  by  Henley,  Great 
Mariowe,  and  Maidenhead,  it  turns  Mstward 
to  Windsor,  then  makes  a  detour  southward 
1^  Staines  and  Ohertsey  to  Kingston,  where 
it  tuma  K.,  and,  passing  Biohmond,  reaches 
Brentford,'  whence  its  course  is  neariy  due 
E.  to  its  mouth.  From  Brentford  it  passes 
by  Putney,  Hammersmith,  and  Chelsea  to 
London,  receiving  in  its  cburse  the  Loddon, 
Oolne,  Mole,  Oran,  Brent,  and  Wandle,  all 
■nail  streams.  From  London  to  its  month,  a 
distanoe  of  64  m.,  the  Thames  is  a  large  stream 
nanrigable  for  vessels  of  700  or  800  tons,  and 
forTessds  of  1,400  tons  to  Blackwall,  6  m. 
below.  It  is  390  yards  wide  at  London  bridge ; 
at  Wodwich,  9  m.  below,  490  yards ;  at  Coal- 
house  point,  SO  m.  flirther  down,  1,990  yards; 
at  tiie  Kore,  6  m. ;  and  at  its  mouth,  18  mi 
Bdow  London  it  receives  the  Ravmsbonme, 
Boding,  Darent,  and  Medway.  Its  tide  is 
perce^ible  as  far  as  Teddin^on,  1%  m.  above 
its  montii.  Its  commercial  miportance  is  in- 
creased by  the  canals  which  connect  it  with 
other  navigable  waters  of  England,  viz. :  the 
Thames  and  Severn  canal,  connecting  it  with 
tiie  Serem,  which  discharges  into  Biirtol  ohan* 


Bel ;  tite  Oxford  canal,  which  connects  it  with 
the  grand  canal  system  of  the  central  conn- 
ties  ;  the  Wilts  and  Berks  and  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  cuials,  which  connect  it  vrith  the  Avon 
and  the  Severn ;  the  Wey  and  Arun  and  the 
Basingstoke  canals,  connecting  it  with  the  Sus- 
sex coast ;  the  grand  junction,  the  Regent's,  and 
the  Pad^gton  canals,  the  first  of  which  con- 
nects the  Brent  with  the  Oxford  canal,  and  the 
otiier  two  encircle  the  K.  and  £.  sides  of  tlie 
metropolis  and  greatly  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Thames  is  220  m.  It  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  between 
Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire, between  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  be- 
tween Essex  and  Kent.  The  commerce  of  the 
Thames  is  surpassed  probably  by  that  of  no 
river  in  the  world.  Its  waters  at  and  below 
London  are  crowded  with  vessels  of  all  sizes 
and  freighted  with  the  products  of  all  dimes. 
Its  vast  and  commodious  docks  for  the  dis- 
charge of  goods  from  shipboard  are  described 
in  the  article  Does.  It  is  crossed  at  and 
above  London  by  numerous  bridges,  while  the 
tunnel  which  passes  beneath  its  waters  from 
the  Middlesex  side  to  Rotherhithe  on  the  Sur- 
rey side,  completed  in  1640,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  triumphs  of  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei's  en- 
gineering ability.    (See  Lokdon,  voL  x.  p.  666.) 

THANE,  the  name  of  an  ancient  rank  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  dnived  frtnn  thegtUan,  to 
serve,  and  originally  applied  to  the  followers 
of  kings  and  chiefUiins.  In  the  later  age  of 
Anglo-Saxon  mle  there  were  two  classes  c^ 
thanes,  those  of  the  inferior  sort  being  simply 
called  thanes,  those  of  the  superior  king's 
thanes.  The  former  were  exceeungly  numer- 
ous. In  rank  the  thane  was  below  the  ealdct' 
man  or  earl,  but  the  possession  of  landed  prop- 
erty was  essential  to  his  dignity.  The  rank 
was  attainable  by  all,  even  the  servile ;  and  the 
laws  state  the  reqnirites  to  be  the  possession  of 
5  hides  oi  land,  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a  bell 
bouse,  a  judicial  seat  at  the  buigh  gate,  and  a 
distinct  station  in  the  king's  haU.  Sharon 
Tuner  ("  History  of  the  AA^o-Saxons")  thinks 
that  the  superior  thanesawere  those  subsequent- 
ly cidled  barons,  as  the  terms  are  synonymous 
in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.,  and  that  the  inferior 
thanes  were  those  who  after  the  conqueror's 
time  were  termed  kni^ts. 

THANET,  IsLB  OF,  an  island  of  England,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Kent,  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  branches  of  the  river  Stour  called  the 
6tonr-want8<»ne,  tiie  Mele-stream,  and  the 
Kethergong-wantsome ;  extreme  length  10  m., 
breadtii  6  m. ;  area,  26,600  acres ;  pop.  in  1861, 
81,798.  The  island  contains  several  towns,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Bamsgate,  Mar- 
gate, and  Broadstairs.  The  N.  £.  point  of  the 
bland  is  called  the  North  Foreland,  and  has  a 
lighthouse  on  its  extremity,  the  light  of  which 
is  visible  at  the  distanoe  of  22  m.  The  sur- 
face, elevated  and  nearly  level,  is  generally 
rich  and  fertile^  and  coltiTated  witii  great  oara. 
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la  the  time  of  ih«  BoBums  the  ehanael  on  Am 
N.  W.  aide,  now  almost  completely  closed,  vai 
flrom  li  to  4  m.  wide,  and  waa  used  as  the 
main  passage  for  vesads  proceeding  toward 
London ;  and  it  oontinned  to  be  navigable  for 
Teasels  of  considerable  size  till  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conqnest.  The  ialaad  was  then  nearly 
oironlar,  but  it  has  been  gradoally  wadied 
away  till  it  is  now  aa  irregnlar  oraL-  This 
wastang  away  is  still  going  on,  and  the  average 
annual  loss  is  estimaSted  at  2  feet  on  the  N. 
side,  and  8  feet  on  the  S.  between  Ramsgate 
and  Pegwell  bay. 
THASOS,  an  island  of  the  (teeoian  archipel* 

T>,  belonging  to  Turkey,  lying  off  the  S.  ooast 
Boomelia,  about  80  m.  N.  If.  £.  from  Ift. 
AthoB,  nearly  circular  in  form;  area,  aboot  85 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  0,000.  The  centre  of  the  island 
is  ooonpied  by  Mt.  Ipsario,  a  summit  8,428  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thickly  covered 
with  flr  trees.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  the 
inhabitants,  soattered  in  12  small  villages,  do 
not  produce  grain  enongh  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. The  vine  was  fbrmerly  cultivated, . 
and  the  wine  of  Thasos  was  celebrated,  but  lit* 
tie  or  none  is  now  prodnoed.  All  trace  of  ita 
ancient  gold  mines,  which  yielded  a  large  reve- 
nue, has  disappeared. — Thasos  was  an  island  of 
great  importance  In  ancient  times.  It  was  set- 
tied  by  the  I^oenioians,  led  by  Thasos,  the  son 
of  Agenor,  who  are  said  to  have  come  thither  in 
Bearoh  ot  EnroM  6  generations  before  the  birtb 
of  tiie  Chreoifm  Hercules.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  8th  century  B.  0.  it  was  ooloniaed  by  set' 
tiers  A-om  Paros,  who  in  the  course  of  2  or  8 
generations  became  a  powerful  colony,  and  ob- 
tained possessions  and  mines  on  the  mainland 
as  weU  as  those  on  the  island.  The  wealth  of 
theThasdans  excited  the  jealousy  and  oovetow* 
nees  of  thdr  neighbors.  Darius  (iSS  B.  0.) 
commanded  -them  to  dismantie  their  fortificft* 
tions  and  rMnove  their  ships  to  Abdera,  and  they 
did  not  dare  to  disobey.  When  Xerxes  march* 
ed  through  Thraee  on  his  way  to  Greece,  tbs 
Thadans  on  aooonnt  of  tiieir  possessions  on  the 
mainland  wero  compelled  to  provide  for  the 
Persian  army  as  it  marched  tbrongh  their  ter- 
ritories, and  their  ezpenditore  was  400  talents 
0|4e0,000).  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
lliasos  became  a  member  of  the  eonfedeiacrf 
headed  by  the  Athenians ;  but  in  466,  in  conse- 
quence of  disputes  between  the  Thasians  and 
Athenians,  the  latter  sent  (Mmon  with  a  large 
srmy  against  the  island,  which  he  sabjngated 
and  despoiled,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  two 
years.  Its  subsequent  history  is  one  of  almost 
constant  oonfliot  with  Athens,  to  which  it  wss 
nomlni^y  sat(|ect,  until  the  time  of  the  Roman 
wars,  when  it  submitted  to  Philip  V.  of  Mace- 
don;  but  after  the  battle  of  OynoscephaltB  (B. 
0. 197)  it  became  a  fl-ee  state.  After  the  c^h 
tnre  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  Some  remains  of 
its  ancient  city  Thasos  still  eziat 

TOATOHER,  BmaAuai  Bnasnr,  an  Ameri- 
<MH  anthor,  bom  hi  Warren,  Ma.,  Oct  8, 1809^ 


flied  hi  Boston,  Jidy  14, 1848.  He  waa  gCadif^ 
ated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1826,  and  studied 
law,  but  devoted  himaelf  to  literature.  In  1888 
be  visited  EnKbnd  finr  his  health,  and  qient  two 
years  there.  Hie  left  several  onpnblished  works, 
and  numerous  poems,  essays,  and  fogitiTe  piecea. 
His  published  works  are:  "  Biognpny  of  NMih 
American  Indians  who  have  been  distinguished 
as  Orators,  Statesman,  Warriors,"  dn.  (2  vola. 
18mo.,  New  York,  1882) ;  '^  Tnuts  ottbe  Boston 
Tea  Party"  (18mo.,  New  York) ;  "  Traite  of  In- 
dian  Manners,  Oharacter,"  tea.  0'vols.  ISmo., 
New  Tork,  1886) ;  "  Tale«of  the  American  Rev- 
olution"  (18mo.,  New  York);  and  "Memoir 
of  PhilliB  Wheatley"  (18mo.,  Boston,  1884). 

THAYER,  Sn-TAirns,  an  American  ofSoer  <tf 
the  engineer  corps,  bom  at  Braintree,  Maw.,  in 
1786.  He  was  ednoated  at  Dartmontii  college, 
and  at  the  U.  6.  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1808  aa  Sd 
Uentenaat  of  engineers.  His  first  serviee  waa 
that  of  aiding  in  the  constmetion  of  the  forti- 
ioationa  in  Boston  harbor.  In  tiie  war  of  1818 
he  served  on  the  Oanadian  frontier,  and  sab* 
seqnentiy  at  Nori<idk,  Va.,  where  he  won  the 
brevet  of  m^r.  In  1816  he  was  sent  by  the 
government  with  Ool.  MoBae  to  France  and 
Belgium,  to  examine  the  fortificationa  in  those 
countries.  On  his  retnm  in  1817  Mqjor  Thayer 
waa  appointed  by  President  Monroe  snperin- 
tendent  of  the  West  Point  military  academy, 
where  he  remained  till  1888,  when  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  construct  the  defenoes  of  Boston  luv- 
oor.  In  1888  he  was  made  lientenant.oolo&el, 
having  already  been  colonel  by  brevet  since 
1888.  From  1867  till  1869  he  was  temponury 
chief  of  the  IT.  S.  corps  of  military  engineen. 
In  Feb.  1862,  he  waa  placed  on  the  retired  list: 

THEATINES,  the  name  of  a  religions  order 
in  the  Bonum  Oatiiolio  <dini«h,  founded  in  1684 
by  Chtetano  di  Thiene  (died  in  1647,  canoniBed 
in  1669),  Giovanni  Pietro  Oarafia,  bishop  of 
Iheate  (afterward  pope  under  the  name  of  rani 
IV.),  Bonifsao  di  Oolle,and  Paolo  Owudf^eri. 
After  the  first  named  of  thwr  founders,  tfaey 
were  sometimes  called  O^etana;  their  com- 
mon name,  Theatinea,  is  derived  from  th« 
episooiMd  see  of  the  second  of  the  foondera. 
The  founders  received  the  papal  approbatioa 
of  their  new  institution  in  the  very  year  of  its 
foundation,  1624,  and  with  it  the  privilegea  of 
the  regolar  canons  of  Lateran  and  the  li^t  of 
eleeting  a  superior  every  third  year.  Their 
members  took  the  three  usual  monastio  yom, 
and  their  original  object  was  to  labor  for  d 
reformation  cnf  the  clergy.  From  Italy  thej 
spread  to  Spain,  P<dand,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  some  members  of  tiie  order  were  sent  aa 
missionaries  to  Tartary,  Georgia  Qa  the  Ona- 
casus),  and  Oiroassia.  Having  gained  aconaUb- 
eraUe  estenrion,  they  wwe  ordered  by  P<^ 
Paul  V.  to  choose,  instead  of  a  anperior,  a  gen- 
eral, for  6  years ;  but  later  tixe  general's  teem 
of  office  was  limited  to  8  yean.  At  the  end 
of  the  16tii  century  the  order  had  disappeared 
In  ali.eonntriflB  eixa^  Italy,  when  ia  1880 
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ft  luiS  9  liODBea  left.— Hiere  were  tSio- two 
eommonifieg  of  Theadne  nnnB  (cm*  ot  them  a 
congregation  of  hermits},  both  fonnded  by  TTrsa- 
]itBeninoam,the  one  in  1588,  the  other  in  1610. 
Neitiier  of  them  had  ever  more  tiMat  two  estab' 
Sahments,  and  at  present  both  are  eztinot 

THEATRE  fOr.  drtrrpov,  a  seeing  place),  a 
bnilding  in  which  plays  or  dramas  are  repro- 
Aented.  The  first  theatres  of  the  Greeks,  who 
Vere  the  foanders  of  the  drama  in  oar  sense  of 
the  word  (see  Dbaka),  were  exoeedingly  rode 
affairs.  Thespia  is  said  to  have  aoted  his  plays 
in  a  wagon,  and  in  the  time  of  2Bschylas  the 
jterformanoes  tool  place  npon  temporarf  wood' 
«n  scaffolds,  one  of  whioh  having  broken  down 
during  a  representation  in  whidi  iBsebylns  and 
Pratmaa  were  rivals  (600  B.  0.),  the  Athenians 
were  indnced  to  bnild  the  great  theatre  of  Dio- 
nyans  (Baoohns),  the  Lenalon,  the  first  perma- 
bentstmctoreoi  the  kind  of  stone.  Itwasabont 
160  years  in  bnilding,  and  in  the  mean  ttane 
other  theatres  had  been  erected  in  many  parts 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Baoohns  at  Athens 
%y  Prof  Btraok,  royal  arohiteot  of  Prasria  (who 
is  BtiQ,  in  May,  1863,  proseonting  his  excava- 
tions), proves  the  descriptions  of  it  previonsly 
seeepted  to  be  very  erroneous.  The  seats  of  the 
Bpeetators,  comprising  the  3«arpov  proper,  rose 
one  above  another  in  arcs  of  oonoentrio  oireles, 
each  row  forming  only  abont  ^  of  a  oironmfep- 
oiee,  instead  of  J  as  hitherto  supposed.  The 
■paoe  inunediately  in  front  of  the  ^>eotaton, 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  modem  pit  or  par- 
^net,  was  ealled  the  orohestrst  and  was  appro- 
priated to  the  ohoras.  It  was  floored  witii 
voards,  and  in  the  oentre  of  it  stood  the  Sv^trXi; 
or  altar  of  Dionysus,  npon  a  raised  idatfoim 
which  was  sonetimes  ocoopied  by  the  leader 
of  the  ohoms,  the  police,  the  flute  player,  and 
the  prompter;  the  two  last  were  placed  on  the 
Bide  next  the  stage,  and  conceded  from  tihe 
flpectators  by  the  altar.  The  stage  was  behind 
the  orehestra  and  raised  above  it,  and  the 
ohoms,  whenever  they  had  to  take  a  part  in 
the  real  acti<Hi  of  the  drama,  ascended  to  it  by 
ateps.  The  back  was  closed  by  a  wall  called 
the  (rici}n;  (Lat.  leena) ;  the  space  between  the 
Boena  and  the  orchestra  was  known  as  the  pro- 
fleeniom;  and  the  part  nearest  the  audience, 
where  tiie  actors  stood  when  they  spoke,  was 
the  \oyruv.  There  was  no  scenery,  properly 
eo  called,  but  the  scena  was  architecturally 
decorated  and  made  to  represent  as  &r  as  pos- 
%{Ue  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going 
on.  It  had  an  entrance  in  the  oentre  uUled 
the  royal  door,  throngh  which  the  principal 
eharaoters  made  thdr  appearance,  and  doors 
on  the  right  and  left  for  the  subordinate  per- 
Bonages.  The  plays  of  .<£sohylus  and  Euripi- 
des, it  is  true,  seem  to  require  ftequent  changes 
of  scene,  but  probably  the  changes  were  rather 
hinted  at  than  actually  made ;  they  perhaps 
eonristed  merely  in  turning  the  irtpuumu  (Lot 
^ertarm)  or  "wings,"  which  were  prism-ahaped 
jhmeB  movteg  on  ^vota  at  each  aide  <tf  th« 


prosoenimn.  ^e  whole  stage  was  never  oon< 
eealed  £rom  the  spectators ;  there  is  mention 
ef  a  curtain,  which  instead  of  being  drawn  up 
was  lowered  throngfa  a  crevice  in  the  stage, 
bat  it  covered  only  Uue  baokgronnd,  or  aocottd- 
ing  to  some  authorities  the  wings.  The  ma- 
chines for  producing  supernatural  effects  must 
have  been  numerous  and  elaborate,  but  are 
now  impwfectly  understood.  They  indnded 
the  "  Oharonian  steps,"  by  which  shades  as- 
eendedfrom  the  lower  world;  the^vxain),  by 
which  gods  and  heroes  were  represented  pass- 
ing through  the  air;  and  tiie  Mtokoyttoy,  an 
elevated  place  above  the  scena,  where  the 
deities  appeared  in  fiill  m^esty.  Neither  the 
stage,  the  orchestra,  nor  the  auditorium  was 
roofed,  but  there  were  porticos  rumiing  around 
the  building,  to  which  the  people  retreated  in 
case  of  rain,  and  awnings  were  sometimes  used 
to  ward  off  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the  per- 
formances always  took  place  by  diEkylight.  The 
vast  size  of  the  ancient  theatres,  intended  as 
they  were  to  aooommodaAe  almost;  the  entire 
popniation  of  a  dty  at  each  performance,  was 
their  most  serious  defect.  It  being  impossible 
tor  the  human  voice  unaided  to  readb  mch  a  vast 
multitude,  metallic  vases  were  placed  under  the 
■eats  to  serve  as  reflectors  of  sound,  and  the  ao> 
tors  wore  masks  with  metaliie  mouth-pieces  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  speaking  trumpets.  Thus 
all  expression  both  of  voioe  and  countenance 
was  lost.  The  spectators  were  seated  accord- 
ing to  their  rank.  A  price  was  ohorgbd  for 
oomission,  at  least  until  the  performance  was 
pretty  far  advanced;  but  from  the  time  of 
Pericles  the  poorer  class  and  subsequently  all 
the  citizens  were  admitted  at  the  cost  of  the 
pnblio  treasury.  Whether  women  were  ever 
present  has  been  much  disputed ;  it  seems  al- 
most certain,  however,  that  they  were  allowed 
to  witness  tnwedies.  The  actors  were  inviui- 
ably  males.  The  performances  began  early  in 
the  morning,  and  not  nnfreqoently  lasted  10  or 
18  hoora. — ^The  Boman  theatres  were  copied 
from  those  of  the  Italian  Greeks.  They  were 
at  first  temporary  stmotnres  of  wood,  which 
were  sometimes  extravagantly  magnificent. 
One  built  by  M.  .^Emilius  Scaorus  (68  B.  0.) 
was  capable  of  seating  80,000  people,  and  the 
•ceoa  was  decorated  with  8,000  statues  and  860 
oolnmns  in  S  stories,  the  lowest  of  white  mar- 
ble, the  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the  nppennost 
of  gilt  wood.  The  first  stone  theatre  was 
pulled  down  before  it  was  finished  at  the  in- 
stance of  P.  Scipio  Nasica  (166  B.  0.),  on  Uu 
■core  of  public  morality.  In  the  Boman  theatre 
women  performed  in  interludes  and  mimics, 
but  not  in  regnlar  dramas.  The  seats  of  the 
ioeotatora  and  the  orehestra  did  notfonn  more 
than  a  semiidrole,  the  diameter  of  whioh  was 
identical  with  the  fhmt  of  the  stage ;  and  the 
orchestra,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the 
ohoms,  was  occupied  by  the  senators,  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
There  was  nothing  oorronionding  to  the  9vtUhi, 
oraltar,  of  Diooyna.    lite  depth  of  Uie  itage 
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was  proportionallT'  somevhat  greater  than  in 
the  Greek  theatre,  being  in  the  latter  about  | 
of  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra,  and  in  the  Bo- 
man  i.  Thna,  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at 
Athens  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra  (and  con- 
sequently the  width  of  the  available  part  of  the 
Bti^e)  was  72  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  stage 
only  a  little  more  than  10  feet  A  Roman 
stage  of  the  same  width  would  hare  been  17^ 
feet  deep.  The  foUowing  are  some  of  the 
largest  ancient  theatres  whose  ruins  are  now 
known: 


Ephetni 

TnU«s 

Borne  (theatre  ofllaroellaa).. 

Ulletns 

Bparta 

BTnusuM 

Dnmywu 

Aapendiu 

Cnidua 

Phellus 


Qciwral  i\tm- 

Dltmcwr  or 

etar,  feet. 

orahntzm,  fML 

MO 

«40 

(MO 

160 

BIT 

179 

474 

2M 

4U 

117 

440 

440 

78 

400 

BrmnofiMli 

400 

400 

vMtborMn*.IM 

— ^Between  the  decline  of  the  ancient  and  the 
rise  of  the  modem  drama  there  is  a  long  inter- 
val, in  which  the  nearest  approach  to  Dieatri- 
cal  performances  is  found  in  miracle  plays, 
mysteries,  and  interludes.  These  were  given 
for  the  moat  part  in  convents,  colleges,  and 
churches,  or  in  the  halls  of  palaces  and  castles. 
The  first  theatres  in  France  were  built  for 
miracle  plays.  As  early  as  1548,  however,  the 
confraternity  of  the  Trinity  had  a  theatre  in 
Paris  in  which  they  were  licensed  by  the  par- 
liament to  perform  only  "  profane  pieces  of  a 
lawful  and  honest  character."  So  late  as  1661 
the  French  had  no  scenery,  and  the  performers 
remained  on  the  stage  daring  the  whole  rep- 
resentation. The  first  Italian  theatre  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  at  Florence  in  1681,  by  Ber- 
nardo BnonteJenti,  but  it  was  probably  not 
public.  About  the  some  time  ralladio  made 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  classical  theatre  in  his 
celebrated  teatro  OUmpieo  at  Yioenza,  but 
with  reduced  proportions.  It  is  of  semi-ellip- 
tical form,  with  the  stage  on  the  longer  axis 
of  l^e  ellipse,  and  the  soena  has  the  ancient 
permanent  architectural  background,  with  ave- 
nues seen  through  the  openings  in  it,  the  ap- 
parent length  of  which  is  increased  by  artificial 
perspective.  From  1618,  when  a  theatre  was 
built  at  Parma  by  Aleotti,  the  modem  arrange- 
ment began  to  prevaiL  By  narrowing  the 
stage  opportunity  was  given  for  the  use  of 
painted  scenery,  and  by  increasing  its  depth 
for  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  complicated 
machines  and  the  production  of  spectacular 
pieces. — ^In  England  there  were  regular  com- 
panies of  players  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  long  before  Hiere  were  regular  play 
houses.  Ohurches,  universities,  priv^  houses, 
and  the  yards  of  inns  served  at  first  for  their 
performances.  Probably  the  first  play  house 
was  the  London  "  Theatre,"  built  before  1676 ; 
the  Curtain  in  Shoreditch,  and  the  theatres  in 
Blackfriars  and  Whitefriars,  were  built  near 
the  same  time.    In  Shakespeare's  day  London 


had  8  "private"  and  4  "public"  theatres,  fit* 

difference  between  which  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood. His  own  plays  were  produced  at  the 
house  in  Blackfriars  and  at  the  Globe,  both  of 
which  belonged  to  the  same  company,  known 
as  his  nu^esty's  servants.  The  Globe  was  a 
hexagonal  wooden  edifice,  partly  open  at  the 
top  and  partly  thatched.  In  the  middle  wss 
probably  an  uncovered  court  where  the  com- 
mon people  stood,  and  around  3  sides  ran  gal- 
leries or  "  scaffolds,"  under  the  lowest  of  which 
were  enclosed  boxes  called  "rooms."  The 
prices  of  admission  ranged  from  a  penny  or 
twopence  to  a  shilling.  'The  performance  com- 
menced at  8  o'clock ;  in  the  private  theatres  it 
took  place  by  oan^e  light.  The  stage  at  this 
period  was  strewed  wit£  rashes  and  concealed 
by  curtains,  which  opened  in  the  middle  and 
drew  backward  and  forward  on  an  iron  rod. 
In  the  background  there  was  a  balcony  or  up- 
per stage,  likewise  curtained,  from  which  parts 
of  the  dialogue  were  spoken,  and  at  each  side 
of  this  balcony  there  was  a  private  box.  In 
the  private  theatres  the  wits,  critics,  and  other 
persons  of  consequence  were  furnished  with 
seats  on  tlie  stage.  Movable  scenery  was  first 
nsed  in  a  regular  drama  on  a  public  theatre  by 
Davenant  in  1662,  though  something  of  the 
sort  had  been  arranged  at  Oxford  by  Inigo 
Jones  as  early  as  1606,  on  the  oocamon  of  an 
entertainment  given  to  James  L  Shakespeare 
had  no  other  scenery  than  tapestry  hangings 
and  curtains,  but  the  use  of  stage  machinery 
of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  nature  is  as  old  as 
the  drama  itself.  Women  first  appeared  upon 
the  English  stage  about  the  period  of  the  res- 
toration.— The  first  theatre  in  America  was 
opened  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Sept.  6,  1763. 
Others  followed  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  in 
Nassau  street.  New  York  (1753),  Albany  (1769), 
Baltimore  (1778),  Charleston,  8. 0.  (1774),  New- 
hern,  N.  O.  (1788),  and  Boston  (1792).  The 
loi^gest  in  the  Uniteid  States  are  now  the  opera 
houses  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brooklyn.  Modem 
theatres,  except  those  intended  for  opera,  are 
now  almost  always  small.  The  expenses  are 
thus  diminished,  and  all  the  audience  are 
brought  within  easy  seeing  and  hearing  dis- 
tance. It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
the  human  voice,  moderately  exerted,  can  be 
distinctly  heard  about  90  feet  in  front  of  the 
speaker,  and  75  feet  each  side.  In  on  opera 
house  the  dimensions  may  be  vastly  increaiBed, 
as  singing  can  be  heard  at  a  greater  distano0 
than  spewing,  and  it  is  not  requisite  to  bring 
the  audience  near  enough  to  see  the  fwiol  ex- 
pression of  the  performers.  The  small  acting 
theatres  of  New  York  have  been  considered 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  world ;  and  the 
opera  house  of  the  same  city,  though  defective 
in  its  arrangement  of  seats,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  existence.  The  best  form  for  the 
auditorium  is  either  three  fourths  of  a  circle,  or 
a  semicircle  with  divergent  ends.  The  latter 
affords  the  best  opportunities  for  seeing,  bat 
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farrolTes  either  a  disproportionsie  and  incon- 
yenient  vidtb  of  stage,  or  a  considerable  use- 
less space  on  each  side  of  the  prosoenium.  Most 
American  theatres  differ  from  those  of  Europe 
in  having  no  private  boxes,  except  a  few  on 
and  acyoining  tlie  proeoeninm,  hy  vhich  means 
a  vast  gain  ia  effected  in  the  capacitj  of  the 
honse ;  they  are  also  generally  better  lighted. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  largest  theatres 
in  the  world,  with  the  nnmber  of  spectators 
they  are  capable  of  accommodating: 

at  PeUnboTg,  BoUhoi  thwtn IMMO 

Kew  Tork,  academy  of  miule ^TOO 

IO]ui,LB8e*U 4,000 

Iiondon,  NeT  PaTlllon,  WUteolMpal *,T0O 

"       JtrarjlMBe 8,500 

■■       h«r  m^eaty'i,  Hannarket ifiVO 

*       Italian  open,  Corent  Oarden S,000 

Haplea,  San  Carlo a,<0« 

yenloe,I«Fenloe 8,000 

PUladelplila,  academy  of  miuis 8,880 

Tailn,  theatre  royal SjSOO 

FlofellC^  La  Pergola 8,800 

XDBkb,  rayal  theatre 8,600 

Brooklyn,  academy  of  mode 8^800 

Faila,  Acadimie  Impiilale  da  muitiM 1,880 

■*     Amblgn  oomlqne 1,800 

••     PorteBtHaitin 1,800 

••     ThUtra  Italian 1,700 

••     TliUtn  Lyiiqna 1,700 

"     Odeon...' 1,«B0 

<*     Opira  eomlqaa 1,800 

~-In  China  every  little  village  has  its  theatre, 
and  each  great  town  has  severaL  They  have 
no  scenery  and  no  aaditorinm,  the  specta- 
tors remaining  in  the  open  air.  There  is  of 
coorae  no  charge  for  adioaission,  the  expenses 
being  defrayed  sometimes  by  mandarins  or 
otilier  rich  persons,  but  more  frequently  by  as- 
Bociations  formed  for  the  purpose  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood.  The  acton 
are  invariably  strollers.  In  Japan  the  histri- 
onic art  has  made  more  progress ;  the  stage  is 
decorated  with  scenery,  and  the  andience  are 
flmtiahed  with  seats.  In  neither  country  are 
women  allowed  to  perform. 

THEBES  (called  No  or  No-Ammon  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  Diospolis  the  Great  by  the  later 
Greeks  and  the  Bomans),  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  for  a  long  time  of  the  whole  conn- 
try,  reputed  in  antiquity  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world.  It  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  Thebiud, 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  to  the 
mountain  chains  which  enclose  the  valley.  The 
dty,  according  to  Btrabo,  covered  the  entire 
plwn,  an  area  above  6  m.  in  length  and  8  m. 
in  breadth,  at  least  equal  in  extent  to  the  site 
of  ancient  Rome  or  modem  Paris.  Diodorus 
estimated  its  circuit  at  140  stadia  or  about  17 
m.,  and  Sir  Gardaer  Wilkinson  infers  from  its 
Ttdna  that  its  length  was  6i  m.  and  its  breadth 
8  m.  The  annual  deporitions  of  the  Nile  have 
permanently  raised  the  soil,  and  buried  the 
base  of  every  monument;  the  layers  around 
one  of  the  colossal  sphinxes  are  found  by  exca- 
vation to  make  a  depth  of  18  feet  above  the 
rubbish  which  occurs  universally  as  the  foun- 
dation of  ancient  Theban  bnildings.  From 
some  chronological  inscriptions  the  rate  of  de- 
position appears  to  be  6  inches  in  every  100 
years;  so  that,  assuming  this  rate  to  have  been 


uniform,  the  substructure  of  the  sphinx  would  ■ 
have  been  laid  nearly  2,500  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  calculation,  until  further 
investigation,  cannot  be  confidently  received.-— 
The  monarchs  of  Thebes  expelled  the  shepherd 
kings  from  Memphis  and  Lower  Egypt  about 
IBOO  B.  C,  and  made  their  city  the  capital  of 
the  whole  country  during  several  centuries. 
Amenophis  I.,  the  first  king  of  the  18th  dynas- 
ty, earned  his  arms  into  Syria  and  Ethiopia ; 
Thothmes  I.  founded  some  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent Theban  edifices ;  Thothmes  III.  made  his 
kingdom  unrivalled  in  arts  and  in  arms,  and 
adorned  all  the  cities  of  the  Thebaid  with  archi- 
tectural monuments ;  and  Amenophis  m.  ex- 
tended the  Theban  supremacy,  and  began  the 
etrnotures  at  Luxor.  Bhamses  I.,  Sethos,  and 
Bhamses  H.,  of  the  19th  dynasty  (founded  about 
1824  B.  0.),  represent,  according  to  Wilkinson, 
the  AuKustan  age  of  Egypt,  when  its  sway  was 
the  widest,  and  its  most  superb  monuments 
were  erected.  The  decline  of  Thebes  began 
under  the  2l8t  dynasty ;  there  was  an  Ethio- 
pian revolt ;  Lower  Egypt  gradually  resumed 
its  preeminence,  but  with  diminished  power 
during  the  rise  successively  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Persian  empires ;  and  when  Cambyses 
oonqnered  Egypt  (626  B.  C),  the  upper  capital 
fell  without  a  struggle,  and  ceased  from  that 
time  to  be  a  metropolitan  city.  The  greatness 
of  Thebes  was  known  to  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  its  100  gates  and  20,000  war  chariots ;  Dio- 
dorus was  informed  that  Sesostris  (Bhamses 
n.,  according  to  Wilkinson)  took  the  field  with 
600,000  infantry,  24,000  cavalry,  and  27,000 
chariots ;  but  after  its  destruction  by  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus  (86  B.  0.),  it  lost  all  its  political  and 
commercial  importauce,  though  it  remained  the 
sacerdotal  capital  of  the  worshippers  of  Am- 
mon.  The  lucrative  trade  which  had  contrib- 
uted to  its  prosperity  had  found  new  channels 
after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria ;  and  as  a 
Macedonian  and  Boman  prefecture  it  took  little 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  It  was  desolated 
successively  by  Christians  of  the  Thebaid,  in 
their  zeal  against  idolatrous  monuments,  by 
barbarians  from  Arabia  and  Nubia,  and  by  the 
Saracens ;  after  whose  invasion  its  name  scarce- 
ly occurs  for  many  centuries. — ^The  ruins  of 
Thebes,  which  are  among  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  world,  ore  found  at  the  modem  villages 
of  Luxor  and  Karnak  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  Goomeh  and  Medinet-Aboo  on 
the  western.  The  eastern  quarter  of  the  an- 
cient city  contained  the  mass  of  the  population, 
while  the  western  side  was  covered  with  tem- 
ples and  palaces  and  their  avenues  of  sphinxes, 
and  with  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  the  kings. 
The  principal  structures  at  Goomeh  are  the 
palace  temples  Menephtheum  and  Bemeseum. 
The  former,  approached  by  an  avenue  128  feet 
in  length,  has  pillars  in  the  oldest  style  of 
Egyptian  architecture  and  remarkable  bass-re- 
lieb.  The  latter,  the  Memnonium  of  Strabo, 
which  for  symmetry  of  architecture  and  ele- 
gance of  sculpture  may  vie  with  any  other 
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figyptlan  monament,  ooonpies  a  series  of  teiv 
noes  oommimioating  witli  each  other  by  flighta 
of  steps.  Its  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  pyra* 
imdal  towers;  its  first  court  has  a  doable  ave- 
nae  of  oolnmns  on  either  side,  and  in  the  area 
a  pedestal  on  which  was  a  syenite  sitting  ocdoo* 
BUS  of  Rbamsee;  its  second  ooort  has  walls 
coyered  with  sonlptnres  representing  the  wars 
of  Rhamses  III.,  and  Osiride  pillars  which  are 
doubdess  the  monolithal  flgnres  of  16  cubits 
high  described  by  Diodorns;  the  third  stair- 
Way,  from  the  foot  of  which  Bela>ni  took  the 
head  of  a  royid  statae  of  red  granite,  now  in  the 
Britlrii  mnsenm  and  known  as  the  yonng  Mem* 
noa,  conducts  to  a  hall  used  for  public  assem- 
blies, with  oolnmns  and  walls  oorered  with 
civil  and  religions  scalptnres ;  and  beyond  the 
hall  extended  9  smaller  apartments,  two  of 
which  remain,  supported  by  oolomns,  one  of 
them  being  the  sacred  library  or  "dispensary 
of  the  mind"  mentioned  by  Diodorns.  Among 
the  other  monuments  in  this  vicinity  are  two 
colossal  statues,  60  feet  in  height,  the  wt>nder 
of  the  ancients,  one  of  them  known  as  the 
vocal  Memnon.  (See  Mbmkok.)  The  village  of 
Medlnet- Aboo  stands  upon  a  lofty  mound  form* 
ed  by  the  ruins  at  the  most  splendid  temple 
palaoe  in  western  Thebes,  the  Thothmedum, 
oonneoted  with  the  palace  of  Rhamses  by  a 
dromos  266  feet  in  length.  The  scniptnrea  in 
the  latter  are  of  singular  interest,  being  the 
only  examples  that  have  been  foond  of  the  dec* 
oration  of  the  private  apartments  of  aa  Egyp- 
tian palace.  The  whole  sweep  of  the  Libyan 
hiUs,  for  the  space  of  S  miles  and  to  the  he^ht 
of  800  feet  from  Ooomeh  to  Medinet-Aboo,  is 
fall  of  sepulchres,  excavated  in  the  native  cal- 
oareous  rock.  This  was  the  necropolis  of  the 
whole  city,  no  tombs  existing  on  the  eastern 
dde.  The  mummies  are  laid  in  rows  by  the 
ride  of  or  tiers  above  each  other,  but  never 
stand  erect.  The  tombs  of  the  lower  classes 
are  unseulptnred,  but  abound  in  mammies  of 
sacred  animals.  The  royal  sepulchres  are  in 
the  valley  of  Bab-el-Melook,  the  most  spadoos 
and  highly  adorned  belonging  to  those  mon- 
archs  who  eqjoyed  a  long  reign.  Here  repose 
the  Theban  Pharaohs  from  the  18th  to  the  Slst 
dynasty,  but  only  8  complete  catacombs  have 
been  discovered.'  The  monuments,  as  also  those 
in  the  separate  burial  place  allotted  to  the 
queens,  are  chiefly  interesting  ftrom  their  hiero- 
glyphics.— Still  more  remarkable  are  the  rains 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  villages 
of  Luxor  and  Eamak.  At  Luxor  the  most 
striking  monuments  were  two  beaatifhl  obelisks 
of  red  granite,  covered  with  a  profasion  of  hie- 
roglyphics, one  of  which  has  been  removed  to 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris.  Behind 
them  are  two  sitting  statues  of  Rhamses,  one  89 
feet  high,  but  now  covered  to  the  breaist  with 
accumulations  of  earth  and  sand.  Two  courts 
and  a  series  of  apartments,  oonneoted  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  colonnades  and  portioos,  extend 
beyond.  The  road  from  Luxor  to  Kamak  lies 
through  fields  of  ha^eh  grass,  though  they  were 


onoe  iuiited  by  all  areBoe  of  andKHspUnxM: 
The  great  paJboe  temple  of  Kamsk  stands 
within  a  circuit  wall  of  brick  1 ,800  feet  long  and 
somewhat  less  brmd.  It  was  approached  by  aa 
avenue  of  crio-nhinxes,  of  whieh  only  frag- 
ments remain.  Between  the  end  of  the  dro- 
mos and  the  main  body  of  the  building,  6  lofty 
pylones  and  4  spacious  courts  intervene.  In 
the  first  court  were  two  obelisks  of  Thothmes 
I.,  one  of  which  still  remains ;  in  the  second 
court  is  another  obelisk,  the  loftiest  known  ex- 
cept that  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome ;  and  ia 
one  of  the  chambers  are  the  sculptures  which 
compose  the  Eamak  tablet,  one  of  the  most 
important  records  of  Egyptian  chronology. 
The  dimensions  of  the  great  hall  are  80  feet  in 
height,  829  in  length,  and  179  in  breadth ;  the 
roof  is  supported  by  a  central  avenue  of  IS 
massive  columns, -66  feet  high  and  18  feet  in 
diameter,  together  with  122  columns  of  less 
gigantic  dimeosicxis.  These  vast  courts,  halls, 
and  esplanades  were  reared  by  kings  of  the 
18th  and  succeeding  dynasties  for  purposes 
partly  religious  and  partly  eecular.  The  sacred 
calendar  abounded  in  days  for  periodical  meet- 
ings; the  troops  were  reviewed  and  the  ap- 
portionmeiit  of  the  spoils  of  victory  made  m 
the  courts  of  royal  palaoes,  which  also  served 
occasionally  for  the  administration  of  justice 
and  for  the  encampment  of  the  army.  The 
ruins  of  Thebes  h(ud  a  foremost  plaoe  in  the 
researches  and  speculations  of  Egyptologists. 

THEBES  (in  the  classical  writers  Theba; 
modem  Gh*.  Thtea}^  in  Greek  antiquity,  the  chief 
city  of  Bceotia,  built  on  tmd  around  a  hill  be- 
tween the  streams  of  Ismenua  on  the  east  and 
Diroe  om  the  west.  The  citadel  oocui»ed  the 
height,  and  ttie  greater  part  of  the  town  stood 
in  the  valleys.  Of  its  ancient  buildings,  mona* 
nents,  and  walls,  there  remain  only  a  few  scat- 
tered fragments,  and  its  topography  is  entir^ 
imcertain.  It  is  imposrible  to  harmonize  the 
ancient  writers  as  to  the  positacn  or  even  the 
nsmes  of  its  7  gates.  Thebes  was  equally  iUna- 
trious  in  the  mytbioal  and  the  historical  ages 
of  Greece.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  divini^ 
ties  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  of  the  seer  Tiresia& 
the  musician  Amphion,  the  poet  Pindar,  and 
the  warriors  Peloindas  and  E^taminondas ;  its 
two  rieges  and  the  fortones  ot  its  royal  houses 
were  favorite  sutrjeots  of  tragedy ;  and  it  was 
fbr  a  time  the  ruling  city  of  Greece.  Traditioa 
ascribed  to  Oadmus  the  foundation  of  the  dta- 
del,  which  was  hence  called  Oadmea.  From 
the  6  Sparti,  the  survivors  of  the  progeny  of 
the  dragon's  teeth,  were  descended  the  noblest 
Theban  families.  The  expulsion  of  (Edipna; 
and  the  successive  sieges  by  the  "  Seven  against 
Thebes"  and  by  the  l^goni,  were  the  princi- 
pal events  before  the  Qadmeans  were  driven 
out  by  the  Bceotians,  a  tribe  from  Thesaaly. 
This  occurred  about  60  years  after  the  Trojaa 
war,  according  to  Thucydides.  The  le^slation 
of  Phflolaus,  m  the  8th  century  B.  G.,  gave  it 
an  oligarchical  instead  of  monarchical  form  of 
govenunent,  and  made  it  the  head  of  the  ooii> 
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fbderaey  of  BcBotlan  tovns.  The  fint  entire!;' 
oertaiu  event,  in  ita  history  is  the  revolt  of  one 
of  theee  towns,  Platasa  (510  or  610  B.  0.), 
which  applied  to  Athens  for  protection.  A 
war  ensaed  between  the  Thebans  and  Athe- 
nima,  in  which  the  latter  were  saooesafol,  and 
which  initiated  lasting  enmitj  between  the 
two  states.  Thebes  lost  credit  bj  .abandoning 
the  oaase  of  Greece  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
lighting  against  the  Athenians  at  Plateea  (479). 
The  victorious  Greeks  appeared  before  its 
walls,  and  oompelled  the  inhabitants  to  pat 
tikeir  "  Itedizing"  leaders  to  death.  An  Athe- 
nian invasion  supplanted  its  oligarchy  by  a 
democratic  government  in  466,  but  the  former 
was  restored  in  447.  Daring  the  Peloponne- 
oan  war  the  Thebana  were  more  anti-AuteniaB 
than  even  the  Spartans,  but  joined  the  coalition 
against  the  latter  in  896,  and  were  the  only 
portion  of  the  allied  army  which  was  not  rout- 
ed by  them  at  Goronea.  The  peace  of  Antal- 
ddas,  negotiated  by  Bparta  (887),  deprived 
them  of  their  snpremaoy  over  the  other  Boeotian 
towns,  and  in  882  a  blow  was  stmck  at  their 
independence  by  the  treacherous  seizure  of  their 
citadel.  They  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spartan  party  for  8  years,  when  Pelopidas  and 
others  succeeded  in  ezpeliing  the  garrison.  In 
the  hostilities  which  followed  they  recovered 
BcBotia,  invaded  Phoois,  and  triumphed  over  the 
Bpartans  at  T^yra  (876).  The  dedsive  vic- 
tory of  Leuotra  (871)  gave  to  them  the  hege- 
mony of  Greece,  and  Epaminondas  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  and  established  there  the  Arca- 
dian confederation  and  the  state  of  Messenia  as 
politiocd  powers  antagonistic  to  Sparta.  But 
they  in  vain  son^t  to  eetablisdi  thdr  supremacy 
by  a  general  treaty,  and  lost  it  after  the  death 
of  Epaminondas  at  IMantinea  (862).  Athens, 
l(mg  jealous  of  Thebes,  was  now  able  to  resist  it, 
and  saooeeded  in  wresting  Eaboea  from  it  (868). 
Thebes  was  soon  after  supported  by  Philip  of 
Uaeedon  against  both  Athens  and  Bparta  in 
the  Pbooian  war,  and  continued  in  alliance 
with  him  till  he  seized  Elatea  (889),  when  the 
•ioqnenoe  of  Demosthenes  induced  the  Thebans 
to  unite  with  the  Athenians  against  his  danger- 
oaajtrojeotB,  They  sent  an  army  to  the  battle 
of  (Asuxmea  (888),  in  which  their  sacred  band 
was  ont  to  pieces  in  the  ranks,  and  after  which 
they  opened  their  gates  to  a  Macedonian  garri- 
son. The  leading  citizens  were  put  to  death 
or  banisbed,  but  the  exiles  returned  after 
Philip's  death,  besieged  the  garrison,  and  in- 
'vited  the  other  GrecSc  states  to  declare  their 
independence.  The  rapid  advance  of  Alexan- 
der defeated  their  attempt  (886).  The  city 
waa  razed  to  the  ground,  the  temples  and  the 
hooae  of  Pindar  done  bong  spared ;  the  cita- 
del waa  again  held  by  a  Macedonian  garrison ; 
the  territory  was  divided  among  the  allies; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery. 
Thebes  was  without  inhabitants  for  the  next 
80  years,  and,  though  restored  by  Oasaander, 
never  became  again  an  independent  state.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  dwindled  down  to 
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tahe  condition  of  a  village,  fai  which  it  has  rinoe 
remained. 

THEFT.    See  Labobnt. 

THEIKE.    See  OxmasE,  and  Tea. 

THELKER,  Anousmr,  a  German  theologian 
and  priest  of  the  Oratory,  bom  in  BreslaD, 
April  11,  1804.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Breslau  and  Halle,  at  first  theology  and  af- 
terward philosophy  and  law.  WhUe  studying  he 
folly  shared  the  views  of  his  brother,  Johann 
Anton,  on  church  reform,  and  assi^ed  him  in 
the  publication  of  his  extenove  work  on  celi- 
bacy. An  essay  on  the  papal  decretals  pro- 
cured for  him  from  the  university  of  Halle  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  from  the  Prussian 
government  a  stipend  for  a  sdentifio  journey 
to  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris.  A  residence  in 
a  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  completely 
changed  his  theological  views,  and  he  became 
from  an  extreme  Gallioan  one  of  the  most  un- 
compromising advocates  of  the  papal  preroga- 
tives. He  has  ever  since  remained  in  Rome, 
where  he  was  appointed  in  186  !•  prefect  of  the 
secret,  archives  of  the  Vatican.  His  writings, 
mostly  on  church  history  and  church  law,  are 
very  numerous,  «Dd  many  of  them  contain  val- 
uable documents,  whidi  he  was  for  the  first 
time  permitted  to  publish  from  the  papal  ar- 
chives. Among  the  more  important  of  his 
works  are  a  "  History  of  Theological  semina- 
ries" (Mentz,  1886);  a  "  History  of  the  Efforts 
of  the  Holy  See  to  cause  a  Return  of  the 
Nations  of  Northern  Europe  to  the  Roman 
Church"  (voL  i.,  Aunbnrg,  1887) ;  a  "  History 
of  the  Return  of  the  Bouses  of  Brunswick  and 
Saxony  to  the  Roman  Oatholio  Church"  (Einsie- 
deln,  1848),  &c  Aganst  Or6tinesu-Joly,  who 
had  censured  Clement  XIV.  for  having  sap- 
pressed  the  order  of  tibe  Jeenits,  he  wrote,  in  vin- 
dication of  the  pope,  the  "  History  of  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Clement  AlV."  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1868). 
He  undertook  to  continue  the  church  history  of 
Baronios,  and  published  the  first  8  volumes  at 
Rome  in  1858.  A  collection  of  important  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  church  history  of  Hun- 
gary, mostiy  token  from  the  Vatican  archives, 
was  published  by  him  in  1869  (2  vols.) ;  and 
similar  collections  respecting  Poland  and  Lith- 
uania (2  vols.)  in  1860  and  1801,  and  respect- 
ing the  church  history  of  France  from  1790 
to  1800,  in  1868  (2  vols.,  Paris).— Johaott 
Anton,  a  German  theologian,  elder  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Breslau,  Deo.  16, 
1799,  died  there.  May  16,  1860.  He  studied 
Roman  Catholic  theology  at  the  university  of 
his  native  town,  and  was  appointed  dere 
in  1824  professor  of  exegetical  theology  and 
of  canonical  law.  He  snowed  himself  from 
the  beginning  a  zealous  advocate  of  Gallican 
principles,  and  took  an  eager  part  in  move- 
ments among  the  clergy  of  Silesia  for  their 
practical  introduction.  Assisted  by  his  brother 
Augustin,  he  published  in  1826  an  extensive 
work  on  the  history  of  celibacy  (Die  Eir^fUh- 
rung  der  ereieungenan  Eheloiigieit,  Altenburg, 
1828 ;  new  ed.,  1846),  which  at  the  time  of  its 
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publication  made  a  deep  sensation  in  German}', 
and  is  regarded  as  the  most  complete  work  on 
tlie  subject.  He  resigned  bis  chair  in  1880, 
and  held  a  pastoral  charge  nntil  1846,  when  he 
joined  the  German  Oatholios,  publishing  in  vin- 
dication of  this  step  DU  r^ormatoritehen  £&■ 
atr^ungen  in  der  katholitchen  Kirehe  (Alten- 
barg,  1846).  But  he  soon  disconnected  him- 
self from  the  movement,  as  its  principal  lead- 
ers, in  his  opinion,  vent  too  far,  and  joined  the 
Protestant  chnrch.  He  afterward  received  an 
appointment  in  the  library  of  the  nniTersitjr  of 
Breelan.  Beside  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets, 
forming  part  of  the  Bible  work  of  Dereser,  and 
Da*  Seliglseit*  Dogma  der  katholisehen  Kireha 
(Breslau,  1847). 

THEIS3  (anc  Tibiseiu;  Hnn.  Ti»a),  a  river 
of  Europe,  which  drains  all  eastern  Hungary 
and  the  greater  part  of  Transylvania.  It  is 
formed  by  the  nmon  of  the  Black  and  White 
Theiss  about  20  m.  E.  K  E.  from  Szigeth,  in 
the  county  of  Marmaros,  flows  first  westward  to 
Tokay,  thence  S.  W,  to  Szolnok,  when  it  turns 
8.  and  enters  the  Danube  near  Titel,  in  the 
Military  Frontier  land,  S2  m.  K  S.  K  from 
Peterwardein.  Its  length  is  abont  600  m.,  for 
most  of  which  it  is  navigable.  Its  principal 
tributa^es  are  the  Szamos,  theBodrog,  Zagyva, 
EdrOs,  Maros,  and  Bega.  The  chief  com- 
merce of  the  river  consists  in  the  couveyaoce 
of  salt,  timber.and  agricultural  produce. 

THELWALii,  JoHy,  an  English  author  and 
elocutionist,  born  in  London,  July  37, 1764,  died 
in  Bath,  Feb.  17, 1884.  He  was  originally  in- 
tended for  an  artist,  but  subsequently  studied 
law,  which  however  he  abandoned  in  bis  22d 
year  for  the  profession  of  literature.  In  1787 
he  published  poems  in  2  volumes,  whioh  brought 
him  into  notice;  and  embracing  liberal  opin- 
ions, he  became  a  member  of  the  "  Oorrespond- 
ing  Society."  Taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
poiitioal  agitation  of  the  times,  he  was  prose- 
cuted for  high  treason  along  with  John  Home 
Tooke  and  Thomas  Hardy,  and  after  a  trial  of  6 
days  was  acquitted.  He  afterward  lectured  for 
a  number  of  years  on  poiitioal  subjects,  and  in 
1801  began  to  aqt  as  tutor  of  elocution,  upon 
which  he  oontributed  several  papers  to  the 
"Medical  and  Physical  Journal"  and  to  the 
"Monthly  Magazine."  He  also  pnbUshed" Po- 
ems written  in  the  Tower  and  in  the  Newgate ;" 
"The  Tribune"  (8  vols.);  "Political  Miscella- 
nies ;"  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Oline  on  Stammering ; " 
"  The  Peripatetic"  (8  vols.) ;  and  a  novel  called 
"  The  Daughter  of  Adoption." 

THEMIS,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Qsml,  married  to  Zens.  She 
dwelt  in  Olympus,  and  convened  the  assembly 
of  the  gods.  She  is  represented  in  Homer  as 
the  personification  of  the  order  of  things  estab- 
lished by  law,  custom,  and  equity.  At  Thebes 
she  had  a  sanctuary  in  common  with  Zens^o- 
raaus,  and  at  Olympia  in  common  with  the  He- 
rts, her  daughters.  Temples  were  also  dedicated 
to  her  at  Athens,  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Trcsaene. 


THEMISTOCLES^  an  Athenian  statesmaa 
and  general,  born  abont  £14  B.  C,  died  in 
Magnesia,  Asia  Minor,  abont  449.  He  was  in 
early  life  so  remarkable  for  his  ambitions  char- 
acter that  his  master  said  to  him  :  "  My  boy, 
you  will  not  be  any  thing  little,  but  certainly 
something  great,  good  or  bad."  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  490  B.  0.,  and 
may  have  been  general  of  his  tribe  on  that  oc- 
casion. After  the  disgrace  of  Miltiades,  Aris- 
tides  and  Themistocies  became  the  chief  men 
of  Athens,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
was  so  bitter  that  the  former  is  reported  to 
have  remarked :  "  If  the  Athenians  were  wise, 
they  would  cast  both  of  us  into  the  baraArum." 
The  contention,  after  being  carried  on  8  or  4 
years,  resulted  in  488  in  an  appeal  to  a  vote  of 
ostracism,  and  Aristides  went  into  exile.  From 
this  time  Themistocies  was  the  great  poiitioal 
leader  in  Athens,  and  his  active  genius  saw  at 
once  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  save 
the  city  from  the  threatened  revenge  of  the 
Persian  .king,  who  had  been  making  vast  pr^>- 
arations  for  the  conquest  of  Greece.  He  per- 
suaded the  Athenians  to  bnild  200  ships  with 
the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurinm, 
instead  of  distributing  it  among  the  citizens ; 
and  he  endeavored  in  various  ways  to  mako 
Athens  a  great  naval  power.  The  open  bay 
of  Phalemm  was  given  up  as  a  harbor,  and  the 
new  harbor  of  Firaaus  was  begun  to  be  formed 
and  fortified  during  the  year  when  he  was 
either  arohon  or  general.  In  the  beginning  of 
480,  as  the  force  of  Xerxes  was  on  the  point  of 
passing  the  Hellespont,  10,000  heavy-armed 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
Eussnetns  and  Themistocies,  occupied  the  defile 
of  Tempo;  but  finding  that  troops  could  be 
landed  m  tiieir  rear,  and  that  there  waa  another 
entrance  into  Thessal^  through  Macedonia,  they 
retreated  to  their  ships.  All  northern  Greece 
was  in  consequence  left  defenceless,  and  either 
joined  or  submitted  to  the  invaders.  Themis- 
tocies now  commanded  the  Athenian  portion 
of  the  fieet  which  was  stationed  at  Artemi- 
slum,  under  the  Spartan  Eurybiadea.  When 
the  vast  number  of  Persian  ships  was  disoov- 
ered,  Enrybiades  was  disposed  to  draw  back  to 
southern  Greece;  but  tne  Euboaans  gave  80 
talents  to  Themistocies,  with  whioh  he  induced 
the  Spartan  commander,  and  also  the  Oorin- 
thian  Adimantns,  to  remain  and  defend  En* 
bcsa.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  fought  on  the 
same  days  with  the  engagement  at  Thermopylsa, 
the  Greeks  had  the  advantage ;  bnt  that  pass 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  Athenian  ships  being  much  crippled,  it 
was  determined  to  retire.  Thenuatoolea  first, 
however,  caused  to  be  cut  on  the  rocks  at  va- 
rious points  an  address  to  the  lonians  in  the 
Persian  fleet,  entreating  them  either  to  desert 
or  to  fight  backwardly  against  men  of  their 
own  race.  Athens,  at  the  instance  of  Themis- 
tocies, was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
its  defence,  in  accordance  with  a  Delphic  re- 
sponse probably  dictated  by  him,  intnuted  to 
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the  "  wooden  walls"  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  whole 
BBTal  force  of  Greece  was  gathered  together  at 
Bslamis  nnder  Enrybiades.  Of  the  878  ships, 
beside  penteconters,  comprising  the  fleet,  the 
Athenians  farnished  180.  It  was  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  threat  Of  Themistocles  that  the 
Athenian  contingent  would  sail  away  to  Siris 
in  Italy,  that  it  was  determined  to  give  battle  ; 
and  when  a  fresh  oooncU  had  resolved  to  sail 
to  the  Peloponnesns,  he  frustrated  their  plan 
by  sending  a  slave  to  the  Persian  commander 
yritix  a  message  that  the  Oreeks  were  meditat- 
ing a  flight,  and  coold  easily  be  cut  off.  The 
Persian  fleet  was  conseqnentiy  moved  down  in 
the  night  so  as  to  enclose  the  Greeks,  and  there 
was  no  choice  left  for  the  latter  but  to  fight. 
(See  Gbkbos,  vol.  viii.  p.  44S.)  After  the  great 
▼ietory  there  gained,  Themistocles  and  the 
Athenians  were  desirous  of  pushing  on  to  the 
Hellespont  and  destroying  the  bridge  of  boats 
in  order  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  Xerxes; 
but  to  this  the  other  confederates  refused  to 
agree,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  Themis- 
tocles, however,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus,  privately  sent  word  to  the  king  that 
he  had  restrained  the  Oreeks  from  pursuing 
his  ships  and  breaking  up  his  bridges  over  the 
Hellespont;  and  this  he  did  in  or^  to  induce 
Xerxes  to  return,  and  that  he  might  have  a  safe 
retreat  in  ease  any  mischance  shonld  in  the  fh- 
tnre  befall  him  at  Athens.  He  now  employed 
his  fleet  in  levying  contributions  from  the 
Greek  iaUrnds  which  had  adhered  to  the  Per- 
aiana,  and  by  this  means  gained  considerable 
money  for  himself,  without  the  knowledge  of 
{be  other  generals.  After  the  division  or  the 
booty  gained  at  Salamis,  the  Oreeks  sailed  to 
the  isthmnsj  where  he  was  deprived  of  the  first 
prize  for  skill  and  wisdom  by  each  of  the  com- 
manders voting  for  himself,  but  had  a  large 
migority  of  votes  for  the  second  prize.  The 
envy  of  the  leaders  prevented  any  decision  be- 
ing made,  but  Themistocles  was  regarded  as 
the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  and  the  whole  conn- 
try  was  filled  with  his  fame.  He  went  to 
Sparta,  and  was  there  received  with  unprece- 
dented honors;  and  though  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  to  Enrybiades  the  crown  of  valor,  they 
gave  to  Themistocles  the  crown  of  wisdom. 
When  the  Athenians  returned  to  rebuild  their 
mined  city,  and  to  reconstruct  their  fortifica- 
tions on  an  enlarged  scale,  Sparta  firom  jealousy, 
bat  nnder  a  fHendly  guise,  opposed  and  might 
have  thwarted  the  project  of  refortif^ing ;  but 
Themistocles  was  sent  there  as  ambassador, 
and  contrived  to  deceive  the  Spartans  until  the 
walb  were  fitr  enough  advanced  to  be  in  a  state 
at  defence.  Athens  was  now  secure  against  ex- 
ternal enemies,  and  Themistocles  was  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  making  her  a  great  maritime 
power.  The  work  on  the  IHnens  was  resumed 
<«  a  fiu*  grander  scale,  and  the  plan  of  the  forti- 
fications was  soeh  as  to  render  them  impregna- 
ble. To  this  eostly  and  difficult  work  he  encour- 
aged the  people  by  telling  them  that  the  Pirsens 
waa  of  more  value  to  them  than  Athens  itself 


and  that  in  case  their  city  was  taken  they  might 
retire  behind  these  walls  and  on  the  sea  defend 
themselves  against  the  maritime  power  of  the 
World.  He  also  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
build  every  year  20  new  triremes.  The  story 
told  by  Plutarch  of  his  project  for  burning  aU 
the  Grecian  ships  except  the  Athenian,  so  that 
no  city  but  Athens  might  have  a  naval  force, 
which  waa  defeated  by  the  justice  of  Aristides, 
is  unquestionably  a  pure  fabrication.  After 
the  fortification  of  the  Pirteus  his  political  as- 
cendency declined,  in  consequence  of  his  du- 
plicity, his  unprincipled  love  of  money,  and 
especially  his  acts  in  regard  to  the  insular  al- 
lies. His  opponents  in  Athens  were  headed 
by  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  and  by  Alcmee- 
on.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted  on  a  charge 
of  treasonable  intercourse  with  the  Persians, 
but  about  471  was  ostracized  and  went  into 
exile  to  Argos.  While  he  was  there  the  trea- 
son of  Pauaanias  was  discovered,  and  among 
his  letters  were  found  proofs  of  the  privity  of 
Themistocles.  The  Lacedaemonians  sent  to 
Athens  t(>  prefer  against  him  a  charge  of  trea- 
son, and  joint  envoys  firem  Adiens  and  Sparta 
were  despatched  to  Argos  to  arrest  him.  Ear- 
ing notice  of  their  coming  he  fled,  and  after 
twice  narrowly  escaping  capture  reached  Snsa, 
where  he  addressed  to  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of 
Xerxes,  a  letter  claiming  protection  on  the 
teore  of  his  services  to  his  father  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  and  asking  permission  to  wait  a 
year  and  then  to  come  before  him  in  person 
to  explain  his  views.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  he  himself  treated  with  honor.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  having  mastered  the  Persian 
language^  he  entered  into  personal  communi- 
cation with  the  king ;  and  no  Greek,  says  Thu- 
cydides,  had  ever  before  attained  such  a  com- 
manding influence  and  position  at  the  Persian 
court.  He  excited  Artaxerxes  with  plans  for 
the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and  was  presented 
by  him  with  a  Persian  wife  and  with  large 
presents.  After  visiting  various  parts  of  Asia, 
he  lived  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  and  re- 
ceived his  maintenance  from  the  revenues  of 
that  and  two  neighboring  cities.  Some  of  his 
property  at  Athens  was  secretly  sent  him  by 
his  friends,  but  the  bulk  of  it,  amounting  to  80 
or  100  talents,  was  confiscated.  He  is  said  to 
have  poisoned  himself  because  he  knew  his 
promises  to  the  Persian  king  could  not  be  Ail- 
filled.  "  Themistocles,"  says  Thncydides,  "  was 
the  strongest  example  of  &e  power  of  natural 
talent,  and  in  this  respect  is  particularly  wor- 
thy of  admiration ;  for  by  his  natural  under- 
standing, without  any  education  originally  to 
form  it,  or  afterward  to  strengthen  it,  he  had 
the  best  judgment  in  actual  circumstances,  and 
he  formed  his  judgment  with  the  least  deliber- 
ation; and  as  to  ftatnre  events,  he  made  in 
general  the  bestcoqjectnres;  whatever  he  took 
in  hand,  he  was  also  able  to  ezponnd ;  and  on 
matters  where  he.  had  no  experience,  he  was 
not  unable  to  form  a  competent  judgment; 
and  both' of  the  better  and  the  worse,  while  it 
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vas  still  in  nnoertainty,  be  had  a  most  ezeel- 
'  lent  foresight ;  and  to  express  all  in  brief,  hj 
the  force  of  his  natural  oapaoity  and  the  qaiok« 
ness  of  hia  determination,  he  was  the  most  effi- 
oient  of  all  men  in  promptlj- deciding  wliat  was 
to  be  done."  His  life  was  written  by  Nepoa 
and  by  Plutaroh. 

TH£;N^ARD,  Locis  Jaoquxs,  baron,  a  French 
chemist,  born  at  La  Louptidre,  Anbe,  May  4, 
1777,  died  in  Paris,  Jane  21, 1867.  The  son 
of  a  poor  &rmer,  be  early  repaired  to  Paris, 
and  applied  himself  to  chemistry  nnder  Fonr- 
oroy  with  such  sncoess  as  to  be  appointed,  when 
scarcely  20  years  old,  assistant  professor  of 
that  science  in  the  polytechnic  sohool,  and  af- 
terward became  professor  there,  at  the  college 
of  France,  and  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  succeeded 
Fouroroy  as  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences 
in  1810,  and  salwequently  became  a  member 
of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 
His  clearness  of  exposition  and  elegance  of 
style,  enhanced  by  scientific  fervor,  made  his 
lectures  very  popular.  (See  OHBinsTKY,  vol. 
V.  p.  41.)  Oharles  X.  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  made  him  a  baron,  and  in  1827  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  he  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of  public  instruction,  was  created  a  peer 
in  1888,  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor 
in  1842,  and  soon  afterward  chancellor  of  the 
nniversity.  He  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  nation- 
al industry ;  and  near  the  close  of  his  life  he 
founded  a  "  Society  for  the  Succor  of  Friends 
of  Science,  "for  the  benefit  of  inventors  impov- 
erished by  useful  researches,  and. contributed 
20,000  francs  to  its  funds.  His  most  popular 
work,  Traite  elimentaire  da  ehimie  tkiorique  et 
pratique  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1818-'16;  7th  ed.,  6 
▼ols.,  1836),  has  been  translated  into  several 
European  languages.  He  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  Annaht  de  ehimie,  Atmalet  de 
physique  et  de  ehimie,  and  the  Memoire*  of  the 
Bodety  of  Aroueil  and  the  academy  of  sciences. 

THEOBALD,  Lewis,  an  English  author,  born 
in  Sittingbonrne,  Kent,  died  in  Sept.  1774.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  and  was  bred  to 
his  father's  business,  but  early  abandoned  it 
for  literature.  His  first  production  was  a  now 
forgotten  tragedy  called  "  Electra,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1714;  and  in  1717  he  contributed  to 
Mist's  "Weeldy  Journal"  a  number  of  p^ers 
nnder  the  thle  of  "  The  Censor,"  and  by  his 
criticisms  provoked  attacks  from  other  writers, 
one  of  whom  was  Dennis.  He  is  now  remember- 
ed chiefly  for  having  been  the  original  hero  of 
the  "  Dunciad,"  though  in  the  later  editions  he 
was  displaced  to  make  way  for  Gibber.  This 
position  he  owed  to  having  pointed  out  the 
errors  in  Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare  la  a 
pampUet  entitled  "  Shakespeare  Restored ;  or, 
a  Specimen  of  the  many  Errors  as  well  com- 
mitted as  unamended  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  Edi- 
tion of  this  Poet,  designed  not  only  to  correct 
the  said  Edition,  but  to  restore  the  true  Bead- 
;ing  of  Kiakeqteare  in  all  the  Editionrever  yet 


ptibIished"(4to.,  London,  17SS).  Fortheattad: 
upon  him  in  the  "Dunciad"  he  brought  oat 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  (7  vols.  8ro., 
London,  1783),  which  entirely  destroyed  the 
reputation  of  Pope's  edition.  Theobald  wrote 
or  translated  20  plays,  now  all  forgotten,  and 
also  brought  on  the  stage  a  play  entitled  "  The 
Double  Falsehood,  or  the  Distrest  Lorers," 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  asserted  was  com- 
posed by  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Fanner  maintained 
tliat  it  was  the  work  of  Shirley,  bat  modem 
critics  generally  agree  that  there  is  in  it  very 
little  either  of  Shakespeare  or  Shirley,  and 
very  mnch  of  Theobald.  He  was  also  Mithor 
of  a  life  of  Walter  Baleigh,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  engaged  upon  an  edition  of  Beati-> 
mont  and  Fletcher. 

THEOOBITUS,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  a  na- 
tive of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  about  270  6. 
0.  He  w«nt  to  Alexandria,  and  sensed  the 
favor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbaa,  bnt  retomed  to 
Syraonse  daring  the  reign  of  Hiero  U.  Noth- 
ing else  is  known  of  his  life.  He  wrote  in  a 
mixed  dialect  in  which  the  Doric  predominat- 
ed, and  was  the  creator  of  pastoral  poetry  as  a 
department  of  literature.  There  are  extant  80 
poems,  called  b^  the  general  name  of  "  Idyls," 
which  are  attnbnted  to  him,  althongh.  some 
are  doubtless  sporioos.  Beside  these,  5  lines 
firom  a  poem  (»lled  "  Berenice,"  and  22  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  anthology,  are  ascribed  to 
his  pen.  Theocritus  has  had  several  imitators, 
of  whom  the  greatest  was  Virgil,  nomwons 
commentators,  and  innumerable  editors.  The 
first  edition  was  published  without  name  of 
place  or  date,  bnt  probably  at  Milan  about 
1498 ;  the  latest  is  tliat  of  J.  Meineke  (Berlin, 
1866).  The  "  Idyls"  have  been  several  times 
translated  into  English, 

THEODOLITE  (Gr.Sm,  see,  ftifXor,  manifest, 
and  irvt,  circumference),  an  instrument  used  in 
surveying  for  measuring  angles,  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  When  this  mstmment  was  in- 
vented is  uncertain,  but  an  act  of  the  general 
court  of  Massachosetts  of  1785  gives  to  Ro- 
land Houghton,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  exclu- 
sive privileges  for  7  years,  for  maldng  and 
selling  an  instrument  for  surveying  land  of 
his  invention  called  the  new  theodolite,  by 
which,  as  declared  in  the  act,  "  land  could  be 
surveyed  with  greater  ease  and  despatch  than 
by  any  surveying  instrument  heretofore  pro- 
jected or  made  within  this  province."  It 
came  into  use  soon  after,  and  took  the  place 
in  important  surveys  of  the  quadrant  and  re- 
peating circle.  It  consists  of  a  eircnlar  plato 
of  metal  so  attached  upon  the  head  of  a  tripod 
or  other  support  as  to  be  readily  brought  to  a 
horizontal  position  by  thomb  screws,  according 
to  the  indid^ons  of  the  attached  levels.  Its 
outer  dronmferenoe  is  divided  into  degrees 
and  parts  of  degrees.  A  vertkwl  axis  psssing 
through  its  centre  supports  a  second  plate 
nearly  teaching  the  lower  one,  and  easily  mov- 
ed in  either  direction  upon  its  axis.  On  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  upper  disk  a  portion  of  tha 
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•dge  is  chamfered  kwaj,  and  npon  the  bevelled 
BorfiMe,  forming  a  continnous  slope  with  that 
of  the  edge  of  the  lower  plate,  are  marked  the 
divisions  of  the  vernier  Bcale  by  which  the  de- 
grees may  be  read  off  to  minutes.  Very  large 
theodolites  hare  8  verniers  120°  apart,  the  av- 
erage readings  of  which  rednce  the  liability  of 
error.  The  npper  ^late  carries  upright  stand- 
ards firmly  fixed  to  it,  npon  which  is  supported 
a  telescope  directed  across  its  horizonttd  axis, 
so  that  it  may  be  turned  np  and  down  in  a 
verti»Etl  plane.  A  graduated  arc  of  which  this 
axis  is  the  centre  passes  below  the  telescope 
between  the  standards,  and  serves  to  measure 
the  degree  of  elevation  or  depression  of  the 
telescope.  A  long  spirit  level  attached  to  the 
teleeoope  itself  affoi^  a  further  check  upon 
.the  accuracy  of  the  levelling  when  the  tele- 
scope is  taken  out  of  the  Y's  ttiat  support  it  and 
reversed.  The  vernier  for  the  vertical  arc  is 
attached  to  the  compass  box,  which  occupies  a 
position  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  upper 
plate.  The  instrument  is  furnished  with  screws 
oy  which  the  plates  are  damped,  and  also  tan- 
gent screws  for  giving  slight  motions  in  a  hori- 
sontal  or  vertical  direction.  When  the  tele- 
scope is  directed  to  any  object,  the  readings  of 
the  verniers  are  taken ;  the  lower  plate  is  then 
damped,  and  the  telescope  is  turned  with  the 
npper  plate  to  any  other  object,  and  the  hori- 
zontid  angle  between  the  two  is  thus  directly 
obtained,  the  telescope  being  elevated  or  de- 
pressed as  may  be  necessary.  The  difference 
of  elevation  may  at  the  same  time  be  noticed 
upon  the  vertical  arc  if  desired,  or  the  angle 
which  either  point  mokes  from  the  horizontal 
line.  The'  instrument  may  thus  be  used  for 
levelling  or  for  determining  heights  by  triongu- 
lation.  The  theodolite  differs  from  the  transit 
In  the  limited  range  of  the  telescope  of  the  for- 
mer upon  its  horizontal  axis,  while  the  transit 
can  be  turned  completely  over  so  as  to  sight  in 
either  Predion.  The  latter  is  a  much  more 
convenient  and  exact  method  of  prolonging  a 
Straight  line  than  by  turning  the  telescope  of 
the  theodolite  half  round  or  reversing  it  in  its 
T's.  The  transit  is  very  generally  used  in  the 
United  States,  especially  by  railroad  surveyors, 
instead  of  a  theodolite ;  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  astronomical  transit  instrument  it  is 
eometlmes  called  engineer's  transit,  or  railroad 
transit.  It  is  sometimee  fiimished  with  a  ver- 
ta^  circle  for  measuring  vertical  angles,  and 
may  then  be  called  a  tranmt  theodolite.  The- 
odolites of  large  size  have  been  employed  upon 
important  trigonometrical  surveys.  Ramsden's 
great  theodolite,  completed  in  1787  and  used 
npon  the  surveys  for  connecting  the  observato- 
riee  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  had  a  circle  of  8 
feet^ameter;  other  instruments  of  the  same 
size  have  been  used  by  the  British  government 
in  EnglMid,  Ireland,  and  India.  The  principal 
theodolites  used  upon  the  .United  States  coast 
survey  are  very  perfect  instruments  constructed 
by  (Jambey  of  Paris,  the  largest  with  a  circle 
m  to  inches  fiameter  and  others  of  10  inches. 


(See  OoAST  Subvbt,  vol.  y.  p.  8M.)    Theodo> 

lites  in  ordinary  use  have  circles  5  inches  in 
diameter. — For  full  descriptions  of  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  theodolites,  see  Heather's 
"Treatise  on  Mathematical  Instruments,"  in 
Weale's  "  Rudimentary  Series,'' and  "  Gillespie's 
Treatise  on  Land  Surveying"  (New  York). 
The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  coast 
survey  for  the  year  1866  conttuns  foil  instruc- 
tions, by  assistant  J.  E.  Hilgard,  in  the  method 
of  testing  a  repeating  theodolite. 

THEODORA.    See  JirwiNiAir. 

THEODORET  (Thbodohbtcs),  a  father  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  one  of  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  the  theological  school  of  Antioch,  bom 
at  Antioch  in  886  or  898,  died  in  451  or  468. 
He  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  &mily,  went  after 
the  death  of  his  parents  into  a  cloister,  be- 
came in  420  bishop  of  Cyrrhus  on  the  Eu- 
phrates in  Syria,  and  reunited  many  members 
of  the  sects  with  the  Catholic  church.  He 
declared  against  the  Nestorians,  and  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  in  461,  subscribed  the 
condemnatory  decree  against  Nestorius.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  exegetical  writers  of  the 
ancient  school  (see  Richter,  Dt  Theodorelo 
£pittolarvm  Partlinarum  Interprete,  Leipsio, 
1822),  and  bedde  wrote  homilies,  of  which 
those  on  Divine  Providence  are  especially  val- 
uable ;  a  history  of  the  Ohristian  £hurch  from 
324  to  429 ;  an  epitome  of  heretical  &bles,  tiie 
lives  of  80  hermits,  and  180  letters.  Collective 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  edited  by  Sir- 
mond  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1642),  and  by  J.  L.  Schnlze 
and  NOsselt  (10  vols.,  Halle,  1769-'74).  A 
translation  of  his  "Ecclesiastical  History"  was 
published  in  Bohn's  "Ecclesiastical  Library" 
(London,  1864). 

THEODORIO  (Ger.  Dietrieh),  sumamed  Thi 
GsEAT,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  bom  in  Pan- 
nonia  in  466,  died  in  626.  The  son  of  Theode- 
mir,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  was  when  8 
years  old  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  carefully  educated 
in  all  martial  arts  and  exercises,  but  utterly 
neglected  literary  culture.  He  was  restored  to 
his  father  at  the  age  of  18,  and,  after  greatiy 
distinguishing  himself  in  war,  succeeded  him 
as  sole  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  476.  The 
southern  part  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia  had  pre- 
viously been  ceded  to  them  by  the  emperor 
Zeno  the  Isaurian,  of  whom  Theodoric  was  for 
some  years  a  faithfbl  ally:  but  the  emperor 
breaking  hispromises,  war  broke  out  between 
them,  and  Tneodorio  ravaged  the  Byzantine 
territories  till  Zeno  in  488  appeased  him  by 
conferring  upon  him  large  gifts  and  many  hon- 
ors, even  naming  him  consul  in  484.  The  war 
was  however  renewed  in  487,  and  Theodoric 
marched  upon  Constantinople ;  and  to  get  rid 
of  him  Zeno  proposed  to  him  the  invasion  of 
Italy,  then  med  by  the  nsarper  Odoaoer. 
He  consequently  in  488  marched  toward  the 
peninsula  at  the  head  of  his  whole  people, 
amountiiig  to  abont  200,000,  with  a  large  nom- 
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ber  of  wagons  conveying  their  most  preoioDB 

effects  and  their  store  of  provisions.  He  first 
met  in  the  Alpine  passes  and  routed  an  army 
of  GepidsB  and  Sarmatians,  then  defeated  Odo- 
acer  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Sontins  (Ison- 
zo),  Aug.  28, 489.  After  two  other  victories,  one 
near  Verona,  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adda,  he  shut  his  opponent  within  the  walls 
of  Ravenna,  and  after  a  siege  of  more  than  3 
years  received  his  capitulation  in  498,  appar- 
ently consenting  to  share  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
with  him ;  but  Theodoric  soon  after  had  his 
rival  assassinated  at  a  solemn  banquet,  and 
firmly  established  his  power  over  the  whole 
peninsula.  He  distributed  one  third  of  the 
lands  to  his  soldiers  in  military  tennres,  but 
preserved  as  far  as  possible  the  administrative 
organization  of  the  Roman  empire.  Under  his 
fostering  care  Italy  became  prosperous  again ; 
agriculture  and  industry  revived ;  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  flourished ;  internal  improve- 
ments went  on,  and  new  monuments  were 
erected.  His  foreign  policy  proved  equally 
Buccessfnl ;  through  well  devised  alliances,  he 
controlled  nearly  all  the  barbarians  that  had 
settled  in  western  Europe.  He  checked  the 
triumphant  progress  of  Olovis  after  the  victory 
of  Vouill6  in  607,  protected  the  Visigoths,  and 
secured  for  himself  the  possession  of  Provence. 
His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  religions 
troubles;  the  Arians,  to  which  sect  he  tj^, 
longed,  being  persecuted  in  the  East,  he  retali- 
ated against  the  Catholics  of  Italy ;  this  brought 
on  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  philosopher  Bo- 
Sthius,  a  great  favorite  with  him,  and  the  ven- 
erable Symmachns  were  apparently  involved, 
and  in  a  moment  of  passion  he  ordered  them 
to  be  put  to  death.  Their  innocence  being  af- 
.terward  demonstrated,  remorse  preyed  upon 
his  mind  and  hastened  his  death.  He  is  the 
Dietrich  of  Bern  of  the  Nihelungen-Lied. 

THEODORUS,  king  of  Abyssinia,  bom  about 
1820.  He  is  the  son  of  a  petty  official  in  the 
province  of  Euara  in  West  Abyssinia,  and  his 
real  name  is  Kassai.  In  a  school  at  Gondar  he 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  afterward  en- 
tered the  army  of  the  governor  of  Dembea, 
and  served  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Turks. 
The  governor  recommended  Eassai  to  his  mas- 
ter Ras  All,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  an  official  station  under  his 
mother  Waisoro  Meunen,  to  whom  the  province 
of  Dembea  belonged.  With  her  Kassai  soon 
quarrelled,  defeateid  her  army,  took  her  pris- 
oner, and  released  her  only  on  condition  of 
surrendering  Dembea.  Ras  Ali,  unable  to 
avenge  his  mother,  made  over  the  province  to 
Bum  Goshu,  the  governor  of  Gojam,  who  in 
1850  forced  Eassai  to  seek  refbge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  his  native  Enara.  Here  he  collected  a 
band  of  followers,  and,  in  Nov.  1862,  nnex- 
pectedly  reentered  Dembea,  killed  Bum  Go- 
shu himself,  and  defeated  his  army  near  Lake 
Tzana.  In  1863  he  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  his  father-in-law,  who  called  in  to  his  aid 
Tll^e,  the  powerAd  ruler  of  Tigr6,  bat  was  de- 


feated ahd  obliged  to  fly  to  the  Oillaa.  Befora 
attacking  Ubye,  Eassai  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  abnna  or  primate,  Abba  Salama,  who 
agreed  to  come  to  Gondar  on  condition  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  were  expelled.  By 
the  defeat  of  Ras  .Mi,  Eassai  had  become  prince 
of  Amhara,  and  he  summoned  Ubye  to  pay 
tribute;  and  on  the  refusal  of  that  ruler  a  war 
ensued,  in  which  the  lord  of  Tigr£  lost  his 
kingdom  and  his  liberty.  Eassai  now  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia,  and 
the  name  of  Theodoras,  doubtless  in  reference 
to  the  old  tradition  that  a  king  of  the  name  of 
Theodoras  sbonld  arise,  who  wonid  make 
Abyssinia  great  and  prmperous,  and  destroy 
the  two  chief  Mohammedan  cities  in  Arabia, 
Mecca  and  Medina.  He  now  set  about  the  task 
of  civilizing  the  people.  The  Coptic  was  de-. 
Glared  the  national  church,  the  Catholic  priests 
being  driven  away,  although  the  Protestant 
missionaries  were  suffered  to  remain.  Edicts 
were  issned  forbidding  the  slave  trade,  polyg- 
amy, the  emasculation  of  enemies,  and  the 
mutilation  of  adult  captives.  Trade  and  agri- 
culture have  been  specially  favored,  and  all 
custom  bouses  from  Gondar  to  Halai  liave  been 
abolished.  In  1866  he  issued  an  order  to  the 
Mohammedans  to  become  Christians  within 
two  years  or  to  leave  the  country;  and  the 
Galla  tribes  whose  land  he  has  oonqnered 
have  assumed  the  Christian  faith.  In  1866  he 
subdued  Shoa  in  southern  Abyssinia,  but  the 
Mohammedan  element,  which  is  strong  in  that 
region,  is  not  entirely  suppressed.  John  Bell, 
an  Englishman,  is  his  a^utant  and  engineer, 
and  an  English  consul  resides  at  his  court. 
The  missionary  Erapf,  who  visited  him  in 
1866,  says  that  at  that  time  he  not  only  con- 
ducted aU  his  wars  in  person,  but  was  also 
personally  the  dispenser  of  justice,  was  quick 
in  judgment,  and  friendly  to  Europeans. 

THEODOSIUS,  a  Roman  g^eneral,  beheaded 
in  Carthage,  A.  D.  876.  Dnring  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  he  was  sent  to  the  ^tofenoe  <tf  Brit- 
ain, in  367  crossed  the  channel  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  and  in  two  campaigns  freed  the 
country  from  the  barbarians,  strengthened,  the 
fortifications,  and  confirmed  the  Romas  power. 
In  870  he  returned,  was  made  master-general 
of  the  cavalry,  and  was  stationed  on  the  upper 
Danube,  where  he  defeated  the  Alemanni, 
When  in  872  Firmus,  a  Moor,  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  and 
Count  Romanus,  the  governor  of  Africa,  unable 
to  oppose,  had  joined  him  in  rebellion,  Theo- 
dosins  was  sent  to  that  country  to  i^edace  it  to 
its  allegiance.  Fhmus  at  first  attempted  to  de- 
ceive him  by  an  appearance  of  submission,  but 
all  his  arts  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the 
prudence  and  perseverance  of  Tbeodosins.  At 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men,  he  advanced 
into  the  heart .  of  an  unknown  and  hostUe 
country,  driving  his  enemy  before  him,  until 
at  last  the  usurper  fled  to  Igmazen,  king  of 
the  Isafienses.  The  latter  l^ing  threatened 
frith  deetraotion  for  harboring  him,  fitmui 
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•tnagled  himself,  and  his  dead  body  was  givea 
up  by  Igmazen.  Theodosins  reoovered  Afrioa, 
bat  on  Uie  saspicion  that  his  name  and  serrioes 
were  too  great  for  a  rabjeot,  he  ytaa  pat  to  death. 
From  him  descended  a  line  of  Roman  emperors. 
THE0D0SIU8  I.,  thk  G-bxat,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Italica  or 
Oanca,  Spain,  about  A.  D.  S46,  died  Jan.  17, 896, 
He  learned  the  art  of  war  under  his  father, 
was  early  «ven  a  separate  command  and  ap- 
pointed due  of  MoBsia,  and  while  oocnpying 
that  station  gained  in  874  a  -victory  over  the 
Sumatians.  After  the  ezeontion  of  his  father 
he  retired  to  Spain,  where  he  led  a  private  life, 
onhiTattng  and  improving  his  land.  In  878  the 
emperor  Valens  was  killed  and  the  Roman 
army  terribly  defeated  by  the  Ooths  on  the 
.  plainsof  Adrianople;  and  the  sarvivingempe- 
roTf  Oratian,  summoned  Theodosins  from  his 
retirement  to  take  the  snpreme  oommand,  de- 
dared  him  Angostus,  Jan.  19, 879,  and  assigned 
to  him  the  administration  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and 
Egypt,  with  Daoia  and  Macedonia,  fixing  his 
head-quarters  at  Thessalonioa,  Theodosins  car- 
ried on  the  war  against  the  Goths  during  4  cam- 
paigns (879-883),  hazarding  no  general  engage- 
ment, but  reviving  the  dispirited  Roman  troopo 
by  attacking  the  enemy  in  detail.  After  the 
death  of  Fritigern,  the  Gtothic  leader,  that  na- 
tion was  broken  up  by  dissensions  and  Jealous- 
ies; and  Modar,  a  prince  of  the  Amali,  was  won 
over  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  surprised  and , 
■langhtered  a  large  body  of  his  ccmntrymen. ' 
The  Goths  were  afterward  again  united  under 
Athanaric,  who  made  peace  and  visited  Oon- 
atantinople,  where  he  died ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent fimeral  honors  paid  him  by  Theodosins  so 
won  over  his  followers  that  they  enlisted  ui  the 
Boman  army.  In  888  Gratian,  the  emperor 
ot  the  West,  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death 
by  Maximus,  who  sent  envoys  to  Theodosins 
exeosing  his  conduct  and  offering  him  peace  or 
war.  Theodosins  was  not  in  a  conation  to 
accept  the  latter,  and  he  reluctantly  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  usurper,  by  which  he 
reoiwuzed  him  as  emperor  of  the  oountaries 
norui  of  the  Alps,  Valentinian,  the  brother  of 
Gratian,  being  scoured  the  posseesion  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  western  Illyrlonm.  Theodosins 
now  devoted  his  attention  to  the  aflGurs  of  the 
ehnroh.  Although  bom  of  Christian  parents, 
he  was  not  huptSixoi  until  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  when  he  confessed  the  orthodox  faith. 
Betnming  to  Oonstantinople,  the  stronghold  of 
Arianism,  he  determined  to  do  away  with  that 
ereed,  and  gave  to  the  archbishop  Demophilns 
the  alternative  of  subscribing  to  the  Nioene 
eieed  or  instantly  redgning.  DemophUos  chose 
the  latter,  and  Gr^ry  Nadanzen  was  installed 
in  his  place.  Six  weeks  afterward  Theodosins 
eommisrioned  his  lieutenant  Sapor  to  expel  all 
the  Arian  olergy  from  the  ohnrchea  in  his  do> 
minicnM,  ai^  gave  him  a  military  ibroe  sufB<»ent 
to  carry  out  the  decree.  In  May,  881,  he  assem- 
bled tiie  first  council  of  Oonstantinople,  to  oon- 
firaa  and  eonqtlete  the  Nicene  creed ;  and  dor* 


ing  15  years  he  issned  at  least  IS  edicts  against 
all  heretics,  esjledally  against  those  disbelieving 
tiie  doctrine  of  Ihe  Trinity.  In  the  mean  time 
Maximas,  having  collected  an  army  of  barba- 
rians, entered  and  conquered  Italy,  which  Val- 
entinian had  deserted  on  his  approach,  fleeing 
to  Thessalonica.  The  disposition  of  Theodosins 
to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  emperor 
was  seconded  by  the  tears  of  GaUa,  the  beanti- 
fnl  sister  of  the  latter,  whose  marriage  with  the 
emperor  of  the  East  was  the  pledge  of  civil 
war.  His  army  and  navy  were  quickly  assem- 
bled, and  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  diad- 
plined  men  he  marched  against  Maximns,'  en- 
camped at  the  Pannonian  dty  of  Siscia  on  the 
Savus,  who  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Aquileia; 
but  the  gates  of  the  dty  had  scarcely  been  shut 
before  Theododus  appeared,  and  Maximus  was 

f'lren  up  by  his  own  troops  and  put  to  death, 
he  emperor  of  the  East,  after  restoring  peace  to 
the  provinces,  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  June 
13,  889.  At  this  time  the  citizens  of  Antiocfa, 
burdened  by  the  expenses  o(  the  war,  rose  in  a 
fhry  which  discharged  itself  on  the  images  of 
the  imperial  family,  which  were  torn  down  and 
dragged  through  th»  streets.  The  disturbance 
was  quickly  suppressed ;  but  a  sentence  of  ter- 
rible pnnidiment  was  pronounced  against  the 
city  by  Theodosins,  who  however  was  finally 
induced  to  suspend  its  oom|dete  execntion.  The 
people  of  Thessalonica  having  for  a  slight  cause 
murdered  Botheric  and  the  prindpal  officers  of 
the  little  garrison,  the  emperor  sent  thither  an 
army  of  barbarians,  who,  when  the  inhabitantB 
were  assembled  by  invitation  at  the  circus, 
massacred  them  to  the  number  of  many  thou- 
saads.  For  his  crime  in  sending  the  order  for 
this  deed,  Theododus  was  forced  by  the  un- 
daunted Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  to  do 
public  penance.  The  emperor  q>ent  8  years  in 
Italy,  and  seated  Yalentinian  on  the  throne  of 
that  country.  The  latter  did  not  long  e^joy 
his  elevation,  being  strangled 'in  392  by  his 
general  Arbogastes,  who  had  secured  for  him- 
self all  the  real  power  of  the  government,  and 
who  now  set  up  as  emperor  the  ihetoridao 
Eugenins.  Theodosius  undertook  again  the 
conquest  of  the  West.  He  crossed  the  Julian 
Alps,  and,  after  a  severe  and  long  uncertain 
contest,  defeated  Arbogastes  in  the  open  coun- 
try extending  trom  their  fbot  to  the  walls  of 
Aquileia.  He  was  now  master  of  the  whole 
Boman  world.  Honorins,  his  younger  son,  was 
called  to  Milan  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the 
West,  and  here  Theodosins  died  immediatdy 
after  his  arrival.  In  the  eastern  empire  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  Mae  son  Arcadius.  Theodo- 
dus, tltougb  naturally  of  a  mild  tempersfment, 
was  much  influenced  by  his  pasdons,  and  many 
of  the  measures  ot  his  reign  were  marked  by 
extreme  crodty.  His  great  panegyrist  is  the 
poet  Olandian.  His  reign  is  Mpecially  remark- 
able for  the  ibnnal  destmction  of  paganism, 
and  for  his  eflbrte  in  this  respect  bis  &me  is 
placed  by  the  eodesiastiod  writers  of  the  time 
on  a  levd  with  that  of  Ooastantine, 
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THEOGNIS,  a  Greek  eiegiao  poet,  who 
flonrished  about  6i8  B.  0.  He  was  a  oitizea 
of  Megara,  in  Greece ;  and  as  in  the  contests  be- 
tween the  aristooratio  and  democratio  parties 
in  that  little  commonwealth  he  belonged  to  tb« 
former,  he  shared  in  their  defeat.  He  went 
into  exile  to  Thebes,  and  dnring  bis  life  visited 
Bioily,  Euboaa,  and  Sparta.  He  gnrrired  tbo 
Persian  war  of  490  B.  0.  The  fragments  attrib- 
uted to  him  form  the  largest  collection  of 
gnomic  poetry  now  extant.  There  have  been 
nomerous  editions  of  them,  one  of  the  best 
being  that  of  F.  Th.  Weloker  (Svo.,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1826). 

THEOLOGY  (Gr.  Otot,  God,  and  Xoyor,  dis- 
course), the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  and  of 
divine  things.  The  name  theologo*  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  authors  of  theogonies 
(as  Orpheus  and  Hesiod),  and  to  those  who 
wrote  poems  fas  Empedooles)  or  philosophical 
treatises  (as  Pherecyaes)  on  divine  things  and 
the  origin  of  things  throng  the  gods.  A  dis- 
tinction was  early  made,  as  by  Yarro,  between 
"mythical  theology,"  a  knowledge  of  the 
myths  and  legends  concerning  the  deities  in 
the  classic  poets ;  "  physical  theology,"  the  in- 
yeatigations  of  philosophers  on  the  origin  of 
the  world ;  and  "  civil  theology,"  a  knowledge 
of  public  worship.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
word  theology  does  not  occur.  The  ecclesias- 
tical writers  of  the  8d  and  4:th  centnries  used 
the  word,  but  applied  it  only  to  a  part  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  especially  to  the  doc-  ' 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Bon  or  the  Spirit.  Somewhat  later 
the  name  was  used  by  Theodoret,  Maximus,  and 
others,  of  the  aggregate  doctrines  of  the  BiUe, 
but  its  most  common  agniflcation  remained  the 
doctrine  of  God.  Abdard  waa  the  first  to  ap- 
ply the  term  to  the  entire  science  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  signification  it  has  since 
retained.  With  regard  to  the  sources  from 
which  theol<^^  derives  its  contents,  it  is  com- 
mon to  divide  it  into  natural  or  philosophical 
theology,  which  confines  itself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  relipous  ideas  resting  on  rational 
arguments  only,  and  into  pontive  or  revealed 
theology,  which  sets  forth  and  systematizes  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  church, 
A  part  of  revealed  theology  b  biblical  theol- 
ogy, which  is  oconpied  solely  with  the  investi- 
gation and  rwresentation  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  the  contents 
of  theology,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the- 
oretical theology  or  dogmatics  and  practical 
theology  or  ethics.  Theology,  viewed  as  the 
whole  of  religious  sdence,  is  commonly  regarded 
as  consisting  of  four  main  branches,  historical, 
exegetical,  systematic,  and  practical  theology. 
These  are  again  variously  subdivided,  and  have 
several  auxiliary  scienoes  connected  with  them. 
Thns  historical  tiieology  embraces  the  history  of 
the  church,  of  Christian  doctrines,  of  heresies, 
of  oonncils,  &o.  To  exegetical  theology  belong 
tlie  interpretation  (exegesis)  of  the  Bible ;  her- 
menentias,  the  adenoe  whiah  teaches  the  right 


nriseiplM  to  be  oboerved  in  interpreting  tha 
Bible ;  criticism,  which  examines  and  tries  to 
establish  the  genuine  original  text ;  the  intro- 
duction to  the  BiUe,  which  discusses  the  time 
when  and  place  where  every  book  of  the  Bibla 
originated,  its  authenticity,  and  kindred  ques- 
tions. Systematic  theology,  also  called  merely 
theology,  comprises  the  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trines (dogmatics) ;  the  system  of  Christian  eth- 
ics; symbolics,  the  comparative  statementof  the 
doctrines  of  several  religious  denominati(»ia, 
&C.  Practical  theology  includea  homiletios,  cat- 
echetics,  liturgies,  ecclesiastical  law,  &c.  Po. 
lemics  and  apologetics,  which  ve  also  often 
treated  as  separate  branches  of  theology,  bdong 
to  several  of  the  above  four  prinoipaT^viriona 
at  the  same  time. — ^Until  tiie  time  of  Abelard 
littie  attention  was  paid  to  comprehending  the- 
ology in  its  totality,  and  to  establishing  the  con- 
nection of  the  branches  with  each  oth<Mr.  After 
him  steady  progress  was  made  in  systems 
tizing  theology.  Although  nearly  all  the  th«> 
ologians  of  tjie  middle  ages  whose  writings  are 
extant  belonged  to  the  same  church,  yet  tbay 
were  divided  into  two  fondamentidly  difierent 
schools,  the  scholastics  and  mystics.  The  the- 
ologians of  the  churches  which  grew  out  of  tha 
reformation  of  the  16th  century  followed,  in 
their  treatment  of  theology,  either  thesoholaa- 
tics  or  mystics,  thoagh  the  name  of  the  fbmier 
was  discarded  both  by  their  Protestant  and 
Boman  Catholic  followers.  A  new  era  in  the 
history  of  theology  was  established  by  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  who  fully  developed  and 
systematized  a  new  theory  of  Christian  theol- 
ogy, commonly  called  rationalian,  which  mora 
or  less  made  the  belief  in  a  religions  doctrine 
dependent  on  its  demonstrability  by  reason. 
This  view  gained  the  ascendency  in  several 
Protestant  dinrohes,  and  for  a  time  nnmeroos 
adherents  in  many  others.  Its  opponents,  who 
defended  the  Bible  as  the  absolute  rule  of 
faith,  were  called  supranatoralists,  and  the 
subsequent  history  of  theology  is  a  oontest  not 
yet  ended  between  these  two  systems.  Tba 
main  arena  of  this  ooutrovergy  has  been  Ger- 
many, where  tiirough  Sohleiermachar,  Aros^ 
the  philosophy  of  the  absolute,  throng  Stransa 
and  others,  a  number  of  new  sdiools  arose  in 
succesaon,  whioh  deeply  agitated  the  entire 
Christian  worid.  (See  Gbrmak  Thboioot.) 
It  has  also  been  attenqvted  to  build  up  theo- 
logical systems  in  opposition  to  Christianity, 
suoh  as  deism  and  pantheism. — Valuable  ays- 
tematio  w<vks,  giving  a  survey  of  the  entire 
field  of  Christian  theology,  have  been  pab-> 
lished  by  President  Dwight,  Dr.  J.  Pya 
Smith,  Professor  Hodge,  and  others,  and  nse^ 
fbl  enoyclopsdio  manuals  by  Hagenbaoh,  Pdt, 
and  Staudenmaier. 

THEOPBBASTUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
anther,  bom  at  Eresns,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
died  in  286  B.  C,  according  to  some  at  the 
age  of  86,  and  according  to  others  of  106  yean. 
He  studied  at  Athens  under  Plato  and  Arirtotle; 
and  when  the  latter  withdrew  fiom  the  iyoewB). 
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Sliflopliiiastaa  became  hjg  anoeciHor.  Th^aint- 
bw  w  hia  pnpils  from  all  parts  of  Greece  vas 
at  one  time  2,000.  Hia  popularity  and  infla- 
enee  on  the  public  a&ira  of  Greece  excited  a 
party  spirit  against  him,  and  being  brought  be- 
f<»e  the  Areopagus  on  a  charge  of  impiety,  he 
pleaded  his  ovn  cause,,  and  was  acquitted. 
After  this  he  taught  in  tranqoillity  ontfl  805, 
when  Sophocles,  aonof  AmpluoUdea,  oarried  a 
law  whiidi  prohibited  all  poikMophers,  nnder 
pain  of  dei^,  from  giving  any  public  instrao> 
tion  without  the  ponniasion  of  the  state.  Theo> 
t^astas  left  Athena ;  but  in  the  next  year  the 
law  was  abolished,  and  he  returned,  and  con* 
tinned  his  labors  without  interruption  until  his 
death.  He  developed  no  new  system  of  philoB> 
0]diy,  bnt  expounded  that  of  his  master  Aris« 
totle.  He  wrote  works  on  politics,  laws,  legis- 
lators, and  oratory,  which  are  lost,  and  "A 
Dissertation  on  the  Senses  and  the  Imagination," 
a  work  on  "  Metaphyaica,"  "  Oharaoters,"  and 
two  woi^  on  botany,  "  The  History  of  Plants" 
and  "The  Oauaea  of  Plants,"  which  are  extant 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  two  last  are  among 
the  earliest  worka  on  botany  written  with  any 
aoientifio  precision,  and,  contain  much  yaluable 
matter.  The  book  of  "  Oharaetera"  oonsista  of 
80  sketches  of  the  general  vices  of  humanity 
aa  developed  in  individnals.  All  the  remains 
of  Theophrastns  are  contained  in  the  edition 
of  Ariid»tle  printed  by  Aldus  (5  vols.  foL, 
Veniee,  1496-'8) ;  the  beat  option  of  hia  works 
is  that  of  J.  G-.  Sohnnder  (6  vols.,  Leipsio, 
1818-'ai).  Hia  "Oharaoters''  were  translated 
into  Frenoh  and  prefixed  to  his  own  by  La 
Bmydre,  and  into  English,  among  others,  by 
Francis  Howell,  with  notes  and  illustrations 
and  the  original  text  (Svo.,  London,  1824). 

THERA  (now  Saatoria},  a  Grecian  island  of 
the  JBgKaa  sea,  now  belon^ng  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Gyolades,  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
in  lat  86°  30'  46"  N.,  long.  85°  8»'  68"  E.; 
lei^th  about  9  m.  troxa.  N.  to  S.,  breadth  about 
8i  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  31,827.  It  is  oresoent- 
ahaped,  widi  the  concavity  on  the  W.  side  form- 
ing a  bay  or  roadstead  partially  protected  by 
the  small  islands  of  Therasia  and  Aspronin. 
As  no  bottmn  ia  found,  vessels  make  fiist  to  the 
abmpt  and  rocky  shorea  in  this  roadstead.  The 
aoit  of  the  island  is  vokanio  and  inclined  to 
diyneaa,  but  very  fertile.  The  annual  produo- 
tion  of  wine  is  over  1,000,000  gallons.  Ship 
-building  ia  the  only  considerable  manufacture 
oairiedon.  Though  an  ancient  LaoedtsnuHiian 
flolony.  There  is  cnoly  of  luatorio  importance  aa 
having  sent  a  colony  to  found  tiie  city  of  Oy- 
rene  in  Africa,  681  B.  0.  It  possesses  much 
interest  to  the  physical  geographer,  however, 
from  the  volcanic  changes  wmon  have  ooonrred 
in  it  within  tite  historio  period.  The  concave 
W.  aide  of  the  island  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
part  of  the  inner  wall  of  an  immense  volcanic 
crater,  of  which  the  two  islands  of  Therawa 
and  Aspronisi  form  a  oontinnation.  Soundings 
made  by  command  of  the  English  admiralty 
duHf  that  this  crater  ia  fh>m  0,200  to.  2^49 


Mt  in  depth,  and  that  it  fdrms  a  complete  bowl 
except  at  the  northern  point  between  Therasia 
and  There,  where  there  is  a  perpendicular  slit 
a  mile  in  width  and  1,170  feet  deep  midway 
between  tiie  two  islands.  In  the  centre  of  this 
bowl  4  different  islands  have  risen  during  vol- 
canic eruptioiis  within  the  historic  period,  8 
of  which  still  exist,  and  are  called  the  Canune- 
nis.  The  first,  then  called  Hiera  (Holy),  now 
Paltea  (Old)  Cammeni,  burst  out  of  the  sea 
with  terrible  flame  and  noise  in  197  B.  0.  A 
second  island,  which  has  since  disappeared,  roae 
near  the  first  in  67  B.  G.  A  third  appearod  in 
A.  D.  46,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that  no  w  known 
as  Mikia  Cammeni  (Litde  Oaimnaii).  Nn- 
merous  other  eruptions  and  changes  occurred 
down  to  1707,  when  another  island,  the  Nes 
Oammeni  (New  Oammeni),  was  formed,  at  first 
composed  of  white  pumioe,  bnt  subsequently 
receiving  additions  of  brown  traohytic  rook,  to 
whiob  the  name  of  Black  island  was  given.  The 
enq>tion  did  not  wholly  cease  or  the  island  as- 
sume iU  present  form  till  1712,  duoe  which 
there  has  been  no  volcanic  action. 

THEBAMKNE8,  a  native  of  Cos,  who  was  a 
political  leader  at  Athens  toward  the  end  of  the 
6th  centnry  B.  0.  In  41 1  he  beoame  a  member 
of  the  coanoil  of  400 ;  bnt  seeing  that  the  down- 
fall of  this  government  was  near  at  hand,  be  de- 
serted it  and  became  one  of  the  leading  agents 
in  its  overthrow.  In  410  he  commanded  a  por- 
tion of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  engaged 
in  cruising  about  and  exacting  money  from  the 
islands,  and  finally  joined  the  fleet  under  Thra- 
sybalus,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Cyzicns, 
in  which  he  commanded  one  of  the  8  divisiona 
of  the  Athenian  force.  He  also  served  with  Al- 
cibiades,  and  in  408  partioq>ated  in  the  siege  of 
Ohaloedon  and  the  capture  of  Byzantium.  He 
was  one  of  the  inferior  generals  at  the  battle 
of  Arginuss  in  406.  In  die  trial  of  the  gener- 
als for  not  saving  the  crews  of  the  ships  after 
the  result  of  the  battle  was  known,  Theramenes 
came  forward  as  the  principal  accuser  of  his 
oolleagnes,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  in- 
'flaenoe  that  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death.  After  the  battle  of  .^Egospotami, 
4toA  during  the  dege  of  Athens  by  the  Spartan 
general  Lysander,  when  the  city  was  reduced 
to  great  extremity,  Theramenes  offered  himself 
to  Uxo  people  as  a  suitable  envoy  to  the  Laoe- 
dsamonians,  declaring  Uiat  he  could  detect  the 
real  intention  of  the  ephors  in  regard  to 
Athens,  and  that  also  he  had  utflnence  to  ob- 
tain fbr  them  more  favorable  terms  than  any 
other.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  inquire  and 
report,  bnt  remained  8  months  with  Lysander, 
who  he  pretended  deta^ed  him  that  length  of 
time  without  informing  him  that  the  ephors 
only  had  power  to  grwt  peace ;  and  upon  his 
return  to  the  city,  wnich  was  now  suffering 
nnder  a  terrible  famiw,  he  was  sent  to  make' 
peace  on  any  terms,  tho  hard  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  Laeednmonians  were  assented  to 
(see  Gbkiob,  v»L  viii.  p.  448),  and  in  404  The- 
xamaues,  who  had  during  his  .8  months'  stagr 
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with  LyBander  made  arrangements  with  the 
Athenian  oligarchical  exiles,  became  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  -He  warmly  sapported  the  first 
moaaures  of  the  government  in  crushing  the 
democracy  and  putting  to  death  its  prominent 
leaders ;  but  he  afterward  opposed  the  violent 
measures  of  Critias  and  his  colleagues,  who  had 
private  hatreds  to  gratify.  His  party  daily  in- 
creased ;  but  Oritias,  after  charging  him  with 
being  a  public  enemy,  caused  him  to  be  drag- 
ged off  to  prison  by  partisans  with  concealed 
daggers  whom  he  had  brought  into  the  sen- 
ate house,  and  compelled  him  to  instantly  drink 
the  hemlock.  Theramenes  was  sn  able  thongh 
faithless  and  canning  man;  but  the  heroic 
manner  in  which  he  met  his  fate,  and  the  fact 
of  his  dying  in  defence  of  the  liberties  which 
he  had  previously  conspired  to  betray,  ren- 
dered him  a  special  object  of  admiration  to  the 
ancients. 

THERESA,  Masia.    See  Maria  Trxsxsa. 

THERESA  OF  JESUS,  Saist,  a  nan  and 
mystic  writer  of  Spain,  bom  at  Avila  in  Old 
Castile  in  1515,  died  Oct.  4,  1683.  At  the  age 
of  80  she  entered  the  order  of  Carmelites  in  a 
convent  of  her  native  town,  in  which  she  re- 
midned  27  years.  She  then  became  the  foun- 
dress of  a  reformed  branch  of  the  Carmelites 
(Barefooted  Carmelites),  sometimes  called  af- 
ter her  Theresians.  During  her  life  89  con- 
vents of  the  reformed  order  were  established, 
and  in  the  18th  century  it  counted  about  8,000 
members  in  6  provinces,  in  Spidn  and  Spanish 
America.  Theresa  described  the  internal  strug- 
gles and  aspirations  of  her  heart  and  her  fre- 
quent mystic  visions  in  ascetic  treatises  and 
letters,  which,  on  account  of  their  theological 
importance,  belong  among  the  most  memorable 
documents  of  the  mystic  literatare  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  while  their  excellence 
of  language  and  style  has  secured  for  them  a 
place  in  the  history  of  Spanish  literatare.  She 
wrote  her  works  reluctantly,  and  only  at  the 
command  of  her  confessor.  The  following  five 
of  them  ore  extant :  Litewno  o  nlaeian  de  «u 
vida,  written  in  1663 ;  M  eamvM  da  la  perfee- 
eion,  prepared  in  1568,  as  a  gnide  for  the  nuns 
of  hor  reformed  order;  Mtibro  de  lot  fun- 
daeionet,  an  aoooant  of  the  convents  founded 
by  her ;  El  eaUiUo  iwUrior,  o  lot  moradoi, 
written  in  1677,  and  the  most  celebrated  of 
her  mystic  works,  in  which  she  portrays  in 
glowing  colors  the  gradual  progress  of  the  soul 
to  the  7th  heaven,  the  celestial  castle  of  Christ, 
her  spouse ;  Santo$  eoneepto$  d»  am«r  da  Dioi, 
the  original  of  which  she  burned  in  compliance 
with  an  order  of  her  confessor,  but  which  has 
been  preserved  from  a  copy  taken  by  one  of 
the  nuns.  The  original  manusaripts  of  the  first 
four  works  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Esonrial  by  order  at  King  Philip  II.  The  first 
complete  edition  of  these  works  appeared  at 
Salamanca  in  1687,  and  a  recent  one,  edited  by 
Ochoa,  at  Paris  in  1847  (Tlworo  de  lae  ebrat  m4e- 
tieai  de  Santa  Ttreta  de  Jeitii).  A  collection 
of  letters  of  St  Theresa,  addressed  to  different 


persons,  was  first  published  at  Baragossa  in 
1668,  and  often  since.  All  her  works  have  been 
translated  into  nearly  every  language  of  Europe, 
and  still  frequently  appear  in  new  editioDS. 

THERMAIO  GULF.    See  Salokioa. 

THERMO-ELECTRICITY  (Qr.  3cp;<i},  heat, 
and  cXfjcrpov,  amber).  For  the  principles  re- 
lating to  electric  currents,  so  called,  and  the 
methods  of  indicating  and  measuring  them,  see 
Elbotbo-Dtkamiob,  and  EutoxBo-MAflimiaK. 
Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  was  the  first  to 
discover,  in  1888,  that  if  two  metallic  bars  hav- 
ing different  crystalline  texture,  or  unequal 
conducting  powers  through  any  eanse,  are 
placed  in  contact  or  soldered  together,  end  to 
end,  and  heated  or  cooled  at  the  junction  to  a 
temperature  different  from  that  of  the  other 
parts,  and  if  from  the  other  ends  of  the  bars, 
at  the  same  time,  conducting  wires  be  arranged 
to  complete  a  circuit,  the  natural  electricity  of 
the  metals  is  disturbed,  and  an  electrical  cur- 
rent is  set  np,  which  is  maintained  so  long  as 
the  parts  are  kept  at  an  unlike  temperatorei. 
When  the  bars  are  of  bismuth  and  antimony, 
and  the  junction  is  heated,  the  positive  current 
is  at  this  from  the  aivtimony  to  the  bismuth, 
and  along  the  conducting  wires  from  the  latter 
to  the  former ;  upon  cooling  instead,  the  cur.< 
rent  is  reversed ;  and  when  the  temperature  of 
the  bars  becomes  equal  throughout,  the  cup* 
rent  ceases.  An  extremely  feeble  current,  in* 
deed,  is  obtained  by  nnequally  heating  a  single 
bar,  as  of  bismuth.  The  currents  obtained  un- 
der either  of  these  conditions  are  distinguished 
as  thermo-electric ;  and  experiments  have  de- 
termined a  thermo-electric  series  of  metals,  of 
which  the  foQowiag  is  a  part :  bismuth,  plati- 
num, lead,  tin,  copper  or  silver,  zinc,  iron,  an- 
timony. These  are  here  placed  in  such  order 
that  any  one  before  gives  with  any  one  later  in 
the  series,  by  heat,  a  current  through  the  con- 
ducting wires  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
With  a  given  difference  of  temperature,  the 
current  is  more  intense  as  the  metals  are  fur- 
ther apart  in  the  series,  being  the  most  in- 
tense yet  known  with  bismuth  and  antimony; 
the  current  is  constant  so  long  as  the  differs 
ence  of  temperatures  is  so,  as  when  the  junc- 
tion is  kept  at  212°,  the  further  ends  at  S2°,  or 
the  reverse ;  and  with  given  metals,  it  is  more 
intense  as  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  is 
greater.  With  any  single  pair  of  bars,  it  ia 
still  comparatively  feeble ;  but  when  the  met- 
als of  several  pairs  are  alternately  connected, 
and  the  temperatmres  of  the  alternate  junctions 
kept  equidistant,  as  is  readily  done  by  bend- 
ing each  bar  at  right  anj^es  at  the  ends,  solder- 
ing, and  arranging  so  as  to  bring  any  number 
of  pairs  into  a  square  prismatic  pUe,  having  the 
length  of  a  single  bar,  with  non-oondnoting 
strips  between  uae  bars,  and  the  terminal  ones 
connected  by  condncting  wires,  the  intensity 
of  the  corrent  is  then,  as  in  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, precisely  mnltiplied  by  the  number  oi 
the  ptdrs.  Such  an  arrangement,  devised  by 
MM.  Ifobili  and  Melloni,  is  a  thenuo-eleotrio 
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pile ;  the  ends  of  the  bars  in  the  opposite  di- 
reotiona  form  the  two  "faoes"  of  the  pile; 
laterally  this  is  enveloped  in  a  sheath,  protect- 
ing all  but  the  faces ;  and  in  this  sheath,  com- 
municating respectively  with  the  free  antimony 
and  bismuth  bars  at  the  extremities  of  the  pile, 
are  two  cups,  termed  the  poles  of  the  pile. 
The  namber  of  pairs  may  be  80  or  more ;  and 
as  the  size  of  the  bars  does  not  influence  the 
strength  of  the  onrrent,  these  may  be  very- 
small,  and  if  desirable  no  more  thui  an  inc^ 
in  lenpth.  Now,  when  one  of  the  faoes  is  kept 
at  a  given  temperature,  and  the  other  exposed 
to  a  source  of  heat  or  to  cold,  ^en  though  this 
be  very  feeble,  yet  the  multiplying  effect  of 
the  number  of  pairs  produces  a  onrrent  strong 
enough  to  give  a  very  sensible  deflection  to 
the  needle  of  a  g^vanometer  with  which  the 
poles  are  connected ;  and  the  instrument  forms 
by  far  the  most  delicate  means  known  for  the 
detection  of  feeble  dB^es  of  heat,  and  thus 
determining  the  behavior  of  various  substances 
in  reference  to  radiation,  transmission,  &o.,  of 
this  agent.  In  the  complete  apparatus,  known 
as  the  "  thermo-moltipUer,"  there  are  screens 
for  protecting  at  will  either  fooe  of  the  pile ; 
a  lamp  and  reflector  for  emitting  radiant  heat; 
a  stand  to  support  the  substances  to  be  experi- 
mented upon;  and  a  hollow  metallic  cone, 
polished  within,  for  concentrating  the  rays  of 
neat,  when  required,  upon  one  face  of  the  pile. 
In  Melloni's  pile  of  80  pairs,  the  indications  of 
the  needle  are  strictly  proportional  to  the  tem- 
perature only  to  20°  or  deflection;  and  beyond 
this  corrections  most  be  introduced.  Defleo- 
tioa  of  85°  corresponds  tonmeqnal  heating  of 
the  faces  through  6°-8°  temperature.  For  an 
example  of  the  senntiveness  of  the  instrument, 
as  well  as  for  the  most  important  results  thus 
£tr  attained  by  its  use,  see  DiATantMANor. 

THERMOMETER  (Or.  itpfu,,  heat,  and  /u- 
rpa»,  measure),  an  instrument  designed,  by 
means  of  the  visible  or  mechanical  effect  of  heat 
npon  some  part  or  substance  entering  into  its 
construction,  to  show,  and  sometimes  also  to 
register,  the  temperatures  or  sensible  heats  of 
the  bodies  or  spaces  to  the  influence  of  which 
it  is  exposed.  For  the  general  principles  upon 
which  the  invention  and  use  of  the  uiermom- 
eter  are  based,  see  EzpAimoir,  and  Hbat  (L)  ; 
and  for  the  difference  between  the  actual  and 
Uie  apparent  or  sensible  heat  of  bodies,  with 
the  modes  of  measuring  the  former,  see  Ca.lo- 
BocKTBit,  and  Heat  (III.). — The  first  attempt  at 
indicattng  to  the  eye  differences  of  tempera- 
tare,  seems  to  have  been  by  the  contrivance 
varioosly  ascribed  to  Drebbel  of  Holland  and 
Sanctorins  of  Italy,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  known  as  a  weather  glass. 
This  was  very  rude  and  inaccurate,  consisting 
of  a  glass  bulb  and  tube  inverted,  opening  be- 
low into  a  cup  of  colored  liquid,  whicti,  the  air 
of  the  bulb  having  been  partly  expelled  by 
heat,  rose  in  the  tnl>e,  and  stood  at  different 
heights  according  as  the  air  remaining  in  the 
bulb  was  more  or  less  expanded  by  heat.  Thia, 


the  ori^n  of  tiie  common  air '  thermometer, 
as  improved  by  Boyle  and  by  the  Florentine 
academicians,  became  transformed  to  a  smaller 
bulb  with  upright  stem  of  somewhat  fine  bore, 
the  contained  liquid  being  colored  spirits  of 
wine ;  boiling  this  to  expel  air,  the  tube  was 
hermetically  sealed,  and  the  whole  then  affixed 
to  a  case.  A  scale  of  degrees  was  also  intro- 
duced, its  fixed  points  being  the  cold  of  snow 
or  ice  and  the  greatest  heat  known  at  Flor- 
ence ;  it  was  of  necessity  very  variable  in  its 
indications.  At  this  stage  \n  the  progress  of 
thermometry,  much  discussion  in  r^ard  to 
the  most  suitable  fixed  points  for  the  scale, 
the  best  substance  for  nse  in  the  instrument, 
&c.,  including  that  of  the  question  whether 
water  did  not  fi-eeze  at  different  temperatures 
in  different  latitudes,  was  carried  on  ia  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent.  Hooke  advocated 
as  the  lower  fixed  point  the  temperature  of 
freezing  water ;  but  Newton  seems  first  to  have 
discovered  or  taken  advantage  of  the  facts,  that 
a  thermometer  placed  in  melting  snow  or  ice 
always  indicates  the  same  temperature,  and  al- 
ways very  nearly  one  temperature  in  boiling 
water.  But  of  oil,  which  he  suggested  for  the 
liquid  in  the  bulb,  the  movements  were  found 
to  be  too  sluggish  and  uncertain.  Rdmer,  - 
overcoming  a  pr^udioe  that  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted in  regard  to  unequal  expan«on  of  mer- 
cury, first  adopted  that  liquid ;  and  he  doubt- 
less devised  the  instrument  and  scale  usually 
attributed  to  Fahrenheit  of  Amsterdam  (1720) ; 
the  latter  constructing  and  introducing  the  in- 
strument, so  that  it  became  generally  known 
throughout  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century.  Of  this  tiiermometer,  the  lower  fixed 
point,  or  zero,  was  taken  at  82°  below  freezing 
point  of  water ;  but  whether  as  the  cold  obtain- 
ed by  its  maker  by  mixing  salt  and  suow,  or  as 
the  greatest  cold  observed  in  Iceland,  and  in 
either  case  as  the  supposed  point  of  absolute 
cold,  is  not  now  definitely  known ;  and  mnoe 
Fahrenheit  kept  his  graduation  of  thermometers 
a  secret,  the  same  must  be  said  reapeotiiig  the 
choice  of  a  scale  of  180°  between  tiie  fixed 
points,  though  this  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  some  theoretical  views  as  to  the  dil- 
atation of  mercury.  Oelsius  of  Sweden  (1742) 
introduced  a  scale  of  100°  t>etween  the  fixed 
points ;  this  was  adopted  in  France  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  and  named  the  thtrmomibre 
centigrade;  and  owing  to  its  convenient  deci- 
mal division,  it  has  been  wholly  adopted  in 
several  countries  of  Europe,  while  it  is  coming 
into  general  nse  among  scientific  men  through- 
out the  world.  An  advantage  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  in  many  instances,  is  still  that  the  less 
range  of  the  degree  saves  the  necessity  of  so 
often  resorting  to  fractions  in  the  expresnon 
of  temperatures;  its  real  fault  and  opprobri- 
um is  its  needlessly  fixing  the  0  elsewhere 
than  at  the  freezing  point ;  and  perhaps,  could 
its  zero  be  restored  to  the  true  place,  and  the 
range  from  this  to  boiling  point  be  divided  into 
160  ,  the  utmost  convenience  and  perfection  of 
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a  thcrmametrie  aoale  would  be  attainad.  Hm 
Male  of  B£aiuuari980°  betiraenthefixed points; 
and  that  of  De  lide,  now  little  aaed,  u  160% 
taking  tlie  zero  at  boiling  point  and  recJconing 
downward. — Obviondy,  the  expansiTe  effect  of 
heat  apon  any  oonvouent  eolid,  liqnid,  or  gaa, 
can  be  made  tiie  measnre  and  indicator  of  temr 
peratares;  and  for  the  parpose  each  of  these 
three  forms  of  matter  is  in  ose.  For  ordinary 
nse,  however,  the  simple  expansion  of  a  solid  is 
too  small,  and  that  of  a  gas  too  great,  and  diffi- 
onlt  to  measore.  liqnids  have  an  intermediate 
range  of  expansion,  and  are  hence  more  con- 
veniently managed  and  observed;  and  of  the 
different  liqnids  which  offer  some  features  of 
convenience,  mercury  is  readily  determined  to 
be  the  most  eligible  for  general  emjdoyment,  by 
tiie  nearly  equal  rate  of  «xpan8ion  thionghoot 
the  range  between  its  solidifying  and  its  sublim- 
ing in  vapor ;  by  the  great  extent  of  that  range, 
more  than  700°  F. ;  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
■it  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  space  it  is  in ; 
by  its  slight  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  ^ass 
tube ;  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  is 
freed  of  air.  In  mahing  a  mercurial  thermom- 
eter, a  glass  tnbe  with  bore  of  capillary  size, 
and  this  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  nmform  capa- 
dty  throughout,  is  selected ;  the  approximate 
uniformity  being  readily  tested  by  introdudng 
a  diort  column  of  mercury,  impelling  it  by  air 
through  the  tube,  and  observing  whether  it 
preserves  nearly  equal  lengths  thronghont. 
Gutting  the  tube  to  tne  required  length,  a  bulb 
is  blown  upon  one  end  in  the  uaoal  method  of 
glass-blowing,'  but,  to  avoid  moistnre,  with  air 
from  a  rubber  bag.  The  greater  the  capacity 
of  the  bulb,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  tnbe, 
the  greater  the  length  of  tnbe  that  will  be  filled 
by  a  given  degree  of  expansion  of  the  mercury, 
and  so  the  greater  the  delicacy  of  the  indica- 
tions, «'.  0.,  the  power  of  showing  slight  changes 
of  temperature.  The  bulb  is  more  commonly 
made  spherical,  and  this  form  best  resists  any 
effect  of  varying  pressures  of  the  atmosphere ; 
but  for  sensibility  in  point  of  time,  or  quickness 
of  response  to  the  acting  temperatare,  tbal  af- 
fording, with  a  given  quantity  of  mercury,  the 
largest  surfiuse  is  best ;  and  this  quality,  others 
being  disregarded,  is  secured  by  iJie  cylindrical 
bulb,  which  is  usually  straight,  sometimes  coil- 
ed. A  small  cup  is  now  cemented  to  the  open 
end  of  the  tnbe,  or  a  paper  fbnnel  introduced 
into  it ;  into  either  some  mercury  is  put ;  the 
bulb  is  heated  with  a  lamp  to  expel  air,  and 
then  left  to  cool,  when  the  atmosphere  forces 
in  mercury,  partly  filling  it.  The  lamp  is  applied 
again,  and  the  meronry  boiled  some  mmutes 
to  e^>el  air  and  m<n8tare;  upon  subsequent 
cooling,  meronry  from  the  cup  or  fimnel  alone 
enters,  completely  filling  the  bulb  and  tube. 
Emptying  the  cup,  this  is  removed  by  heating 
with  a  blowpipe,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the 
npper  end  of  the  tube  to  a  narrow  neck ;  and 
then,  by  reheating  the  instrument  to  the  high- 
est temperatnre  it  is  expected  to  show,  the  ex- 
I  of  menmry  over  joit  enon^  to  fill  the  bulb 


and  tube  at  sooh  tempentnre  is  expelled;  n- 
moving  the  lamp,  as  soon  as  the  column  begins 
to  contract,  the  flame  is  directed  upon  the  end 
of  the  tube,  hermetically  sealing  it.  In  con- 
tracting npon  cooling,  the  mercury  withdraws 
mainly  into  the  bulb,  leaving  much  cf  the  tnbe 
vacnous,  save  that  it  may  contain  an  extreme- 
ly rare  mercurial  vapor;  and  the  instrument 
is  now  complete,  except  the  graduation  and 
mounting. — It  will  be  evident  that  we  know 
nothing  of  abeolnte  temperature,  except  theo- 
retically ;  that  the  range  of  actual  and  possible 
temperatures  reaches  beyond  our  powers  of 
detection,  both'npward  and  downwtu^,  and  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  so  as  to  be  comparable  to 
an  endless  chain  of  which  we  can  discover  only 
BO  many  links  at  some  part  of  its  course ;  that 
any  temperature  we  may  choose  for  our  fixed 
point  must  be  umply  arbitraiy ;  and  yet,  that 
by  selecting  two  such  fixed  points,  dividing  the 
intervening  range  into  a  fixed  number  of  de- 
grees, and  extending  this  scale  by  eqnal  inter- 
vals of  sensible  temperature  both  above  and 
below  the  fixed  points,  we  introduce  a  sufficient 
and  accurate  means  of  measuring  and  compar- 
ing the  temperatures  we  can  observe.  The  only 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  fixed  points  that  have 
been  selected,  is  in  their  being  the  most  nearly 
invariable,  and  the  most  ctnvenient  in  practice. 
In  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  freezing  point  of 
water  is  eslled  82°,  the  boiling  point  212°,  the 
intervening  range  thus  being  divided  into  180* ; 
in  the  centigrade,  the  freezing  point  is  0°,  the 
boiling  point  100° ;  all  temperatures  above  the 
0,  in  either  of  these  scales,  being  considered,  and 
when  needful  marked,  +  ,  and  all  below  0,  — . 
Though  the  rate  of  expansion  of  pure  mercury 
increases  slightly  with  the  rise  of  temperatnre 
(see  ExPAKsiov),  yet  both  the  amount  and  the 
variation  are  known ;  and  by  this  amount,  1  part 
in  66.08  between  the  fixed  points,  the  capacity 
of  the  tube  between  the  heights  of  column  in 
it  showing  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  will 
be  precisely  t/vh  '^  the  whole  oauicity  of  tube 
and  bnlb  below  freezing  noint.  If,  now,  ther- 
mometer tubes  of  perfectly  uniform  bore  oouU 
be  hsd,  and  the  expansion  both  of  the  mercury 
and  the  glass  tnbe  containing  it  could  also  be 
supposed  uniform,  then  the  rise  of  the  column 
in  such  a  thermometer  would  be  through  ita 
whole  range  precisely  pnwortianal  to  the  ex- 
pansion, and  precisely  equal  for  the  same  nnm- 
ber  of  degrees  in  any  part  of  the  scale.  All 
these  suppositions,  however,  fiul  in  the  faot. 
To  find  the  freezing  point,  the  bulb  and  the 
tube,  to  very  nearly  the  height  to  which  sudi 
cold  will  lower  the  column,  are  keut  immersed 
in  melting  pounded  ice  or  snow,  long  enongb 
to  bring  the  meronry  and  glass  tiironghout  to 
the  fireeidng  temperatnre;  the  contraction  and 
relative  volumes  of  both  are  thus  ri^tly  se- 
cnred,  and  the  point  below  which  the  meremy 
column  ceases  to  fall  is  marked  on  the  tube 
with  a  file.  Water  boils  at  tenmezatores  vary- 
ing not  only  with  the  stmoapneric  pressure, 
.bnt  alao  wrai  tha  P111U7  of  toe  water,  itself 
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iritii  the  Hnd  of  Teasel,  and  state  of  Its  snrfitoe ; 
but  the  temperature  of  the  steam  or  yet  unoon- 
densed  vapor  finely  arising  tram  it  does  not 
▼ary  with  these  latter  oonditions,  bnt  in  strict 
relation  with  the  pressure  merely.  Henoe,  to 
find  the  boiling  point,  the  instrument  is  next 
faomersed,  not  in  boiling  water,  bnt  within  the 
steam  fbaely  escaping  from  it  (the  best  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  bemg  that  of  Regnaolt),  and 
when  the  barometer  uiows  a  fixed  atmospherio 
pressure  of  89.93  inches  of  mereury.  In  this 
also  the  instrument  remains  until  die  glass  and 
mercury  have  throughout  acquired  the  tern- 
perature  of  the  steam ;  then,  their  expansiooa 
being  completed,  and  the  column  ceasing  to 
▼»ry,  &e  height  is  marked  as  before.  If  the 
barometer  indicates  any  o&er  pressure  than 
that  above  given,  a  correction  must  be  made, 
and  the  true  boiling  point  marked  higher  or 
lower  than  that  shown  at  the  time;  theoor- 
reotion  being  by  a  space  corresponding  to  1°  F. 
for  every  .69+  inch  of  the  barometer.  The 
different  thermometrio  scales  are  readily  re- 
ducible to  each  other ;  rules  for  the  redactions 
most  commonly  required,  representing  any 
given  number  of  Fahrenheit  degrees  by  F*,  of 
centigrade  degrees  by  0°,  tco.,  are  thus  briefly 
expressed :  To  reduce 

Fihrenhelt  to  G«iitl«nde. •/>  (F°  — 8i)  =  C°. 

Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit %   C*  +82  =F°. 

Fahrenheit  to  Btenmnr %  (F*  — 82)  =  B°. 

Biaumar  to Tahieohelt 'UB.'  -t-SS  =F°,. 

— The  principal  aoorces  of  error  in  the  meron- 
lial  thermometer,  and  inseparably  connected 
witii  the  instrument,  however  accurately  oon^ 
■tmoted,  arise  from  the  inequality  of  oaHber 
of  the  tobe,  and  of  the  expansions  of  the  mer- 
onry  and  glass.  The  caliber  probably  always 
varies  slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  tubie, 
beside  thi^  from  the  usual  method  of  drawing 
out  the  tabes,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  form  a  very 
much  elongated  hollow  cone.  H^oe,  to  make 
a  standard  or  highly  perfect  thermometer,  it 
beoomes  necessary  in  the  outset  to  place  the 
tube  upon  the  carria^  of  a  ^viding  engine  for 
reetilinear  scales  (briefly  alluded  to  under  Di- 
TiDiNa  EvoiNB,  and  of  which  that  by  Daboscq, 
of  Paris,  is  the  best  now  made),  and  moving 
through  die  tube  a  short  column  of  mercury, 
to  mark  on  it,  by  means  of  a  small  microscope 
with  cross  wires,  and  the  graver  of  the  instm- 
ment,  the  lengths  of  this  cotnmn  in  the  differ- 
ent parts.  This  process  is  the  calibration  of 
the  tube.  Dividing  all  these  lengths  with  ref- 
wenee  to  some  arbitrarily  assumed  number  of 
degrees,  or  rather  parts,  a  new  and  wholly  ar- 
bitrary, but  (for  the  caliber)  perfect  scale,  is 
obtained ;  exposing  to  the  vapor  of  hydrofluoric 
Mcid,  the  man:s  of  the  graver  are  more  plainly 
etched  upon  the  tube;  and  it  is  then  verified 
by  recurring  to  the  use  of  the  engine.  The  ar- 
bitrary degrees  are  then  to  be  reduced  to  de- 
grees of  tne  scale  required,  and  tiiese  being 
properly  mariced,  and  of  course  differing  in 
length  in  difiSarent  parts,  a  standard  instrument 
ia  obtained.    For  a  more  frdl  statement  of  the 


mode  of  oalibration,  see  Profossor  J.  P.  Oooke'f 
'^Chemical  Physics,"  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1880),  or 
the  original  mfflnoirs  of  Regnault,  Mimoiret  dt 
Finttitut,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  S89,  888.  Still,  the  rise 
observed  in  a  thermometer  tube  is  not  the  ab- 
solute expansion  of  the  merenry,  but  the  rela- 
tive expansion,  or  difference  between  the  in- 
crease of  volume  of  the  mercury  and  of  capacity 
of  the  bulb  and  tube.  Merenry  ei^anding  about 
7  times  more  than  glass,  its  relative  is  about  4 
less  than  its  absolute  expansion.  Again,  in 
view  of  the  &ot  merely  that  meroory  expands 
more  rapidly  at  higher  temperatnres,  the  lengths 
of  the  degrees  forming  the  scale  should  increase 
riightly  from  zero  up,  in  order  that  these  may 
correspond  with  equal  variations  of  actnal 
temperature.  In  thermometers  generally,  the 
marked  degrees  are  of  the  same  length  through- 
out the  scale ;  or  they  are  of  equal  length  be- 
tween certain  points  ascertained  by  a  standard, 
and  correspond  mathematically,  not  thermally, 
for  all  temperatures  beyond  the  highest  and 
lowest  points  so  found.  The  error  arising  even 
firom  equal  division  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing points  is  Terr  slight,  since  the  degree  has  A 
mean  length,  a  little  too  long  below  and  too 
short  above ;  but  carrying  the  same  divisions 
above  boiling  and  below  freezing  point,  it  re- 
suits  tliat  in  the  former  part  of  the  scale  the 
temperature  indicated  is  always  higher,  and  in 
the  latter  part  lower,  than  tiie  actual  tempera- 
ture. Again,  generally,  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  glass  increases  about  equally  with  that  of 
mercury;  and  this  fiM)t  sometimes  nearly  or 
quite  corrects,  or  even  over-coinpensates  the 
variation  in  the  volume  of  the  mercury.  But 
such  correction  cannot  be  relied  on,  since  the 
rate  of  expansion  differs  muoh  in  diifbrent  kinds 
or  mann&ctures  of  glass,  and  even  in  the  same 
tube  under  different  dronmstances.  A  result 
is,  that  two  thermometers  constructed  with  the 
greatest  care  seldom  continue  to  agree  through 
points  much  above  or  below  the  fixed  points ; 
and  the  uncertainty  eonoeming  the  behavior  of 
Ibe  glass  must  render  absolnte  accuracy  unat- 
taiuable,  and  must  introduce  the  question  of 
possible  variation  into  all  scientific  data  collect- 
ed from  observations  with  two  or  more  of  these 
instruments.  For  the  rates  of  variation  in  ex- 
pansion of  different  kinds  of  glass,  as  determined 
by  Regnault,  see  the  works  above  referred  to. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  good  flint 
glass  is  beet  for  the  tubes,  as  most  nearly  and 
uniformly  compensating  the  change  in  tiie  iner- 
cury ;  while  common  or  crown  glass  is  irrego- 
lar  and  less  trustworthy.  For  the  more  accu- 
rate, or  standard  thermometers,  the  scale 
should  be  engraved  on  the  tabe  itself,  since 
the  unequal  expansion  of  a  metal  or  ivory  case 
or  strip  may  introduce  new  sources  of  error; 
this  enect  is  very  nearly  obviated,  in  the  care- 
tal  manufacture  of  the  better  class  of  common 
instruments,  if  time  enough  be  allowed  the 
tube,  mercury,  and  ease  to  acquire  throughoirt 
the  same  tenrperatures,  and  the  marking  be 
eareftilly  done.    The  length  of  tiie  degree  on 
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the  seale,  and  henee  the  delioaoy  or  minnteneea 
of  indication  of  temperatures,  depending  on  the 
relative  capacities  of  bulb  and  tube,  there  is  a 
gain  in  this  respect  from  making  the  bulb  lai«« 
and  the  tube  exceedingly  fine.  Bat,  ogain,  the 
large  bulb  is  liable  sensibly  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  very  medium  or  mass  tested, 
and  especially  when  the  volume  of  the  latter  is 
small ;  while  for  sensibility  in  the  way  of  quick 
response,  also,  the  smaller  the  bulb  the  better. 
Hence,  the  effort  is  directed  rather  to  securing 
amallness  of  caliber  in  the  tube ;  and  to  allow 
of  this,  the  back  of  the  tube  is  enamelled  white 
to  show  the  column  by  contrast,  and  the  bore 
is  flattened  or  made  elliptical,  a  broader  side 
standing  toward  the  eye.  In  the  most  delicate 
scales,  tiie  subdivision  is  seldom  carried  beyond 
20  parts  to  the  centigrade  degree ;  a  practised 
eye  will  then  read  to  hundredths  of  the  degree. 
The  eye  in  careful  reading  should  always  be  at 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  column ;  and  the  aid 
of  a  small  telescope  may  be  employed.  In 
using  a  standard  thermometer,  both  bulb  and 
stem  Aould  be  immersed  in  iixe  medium;  if 
this  be  impossible,  a  correction  mus^  be  made 
for  the  length  of  column  in  the  tube  unacted 
on ;  and  when  the  mass  of  the  bulb  itself  must 
sensibly  abstract  from  the  temperature  to  be 
observed,  a  further  correction  for  this  error  is 
•  required.  Mercurial  therm<»neters  are  liable 
to  error  from  still  other  and  more  singular  con- 
ditions. Owing  to  some  change  in  the  glass, 
either  due  to  oontinned  pressure  of  air,  or  more 
likdy  to  slow  rearrangement  of  the  partides 
following  the  taiolecular  disturbances  by  melt- 
ing and  blowing  of  the  glass,  the  zero  point 
slowly  rises  through  a  year  or  more,  and  some- 
times to  an  extent  of  1°  or  2°.  Hence,  the 
tubes  must  never  be  used  immediately  after 
making,  but  laid  aside  at  least  10  or  12  months 
before  sealing  and  graduation.  Despretz  finds 
that  this  ohange  may  oontinne  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But  sadden  variations  also  occur,  and 
either  trannent  or  permanent.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  former,  if  a  thermometer  used  for 
some  time  for  ordinary  temperatures  have  its 
zero  point  verified,  and  be  then  exposed  for 
very  little  time  to  a  heat  at  or  above  212°, 
upon  testing  the  zero  point  immediately  after, 
it  will  be  fonnd  (probably  through  permanence 
in  degree  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass)  lowered 
by  .1  to  .2° ;  and  it  may  be  some  weeks  in 
recovering  its  former  poration.  In  view  of  all 
thes6  oironmstanoes,  it  becomes  necessary  fire- 
qnentiy  to  verify  anew  the  0  point  in  instru- 
ments for  accurate  observation.  The  utmost 
attainable  aocnraoy  is  however  secured  only  by 
nse  of  a  perfect  air  thermometer.  (See  Re- 
gnanlt's,  in  Oooke's  "Ohemioal  Physios,"  p. 
684-.)  The  common,  cheap  thermometers  serve 
▼ery  well  for  snoh  uses  as  observing  the  tem- 
perature of  a  room  or  a  bath;  but,  as  graduated 
with  less  precinon,  by  comparison  with  a  stan- 
dard in  a  water  bath,  they  are  necessarily  in- 
accurate, and  difier  much  fW>m  each  other,  e»- 
peoially  below  0°  F.  or  much  above  the  boiling 


point.  Owing  also  to  the  very  rapid  eontnu»- 
tion  of  mercury  near  its  point  of  congelation, 
— 89°  F.,  the  temperatures  shown  by  any  mer- 
curial thermometer  mnch  below  0°  F.  are  de- 
ceptive, being  apparently  lower  than  in  reality; 
and  such  errors  have  even  arisen  as  that  of 
supposing  that  in  some  instances  the  mercniy 
itself  had  not  congealed  until  reaching  — 14° 
or  —46°.  Alcohol,  commonly  used  where  tem- 
peratures much  below  0°  F.  are  to  be  observed, 
IS  liable  at  such  range  to  much  variation,  al- 
&ough  it  does  not  freeze  even  at  — 182°  F.; 
and  Oapt.  Parry,  in  his  arctic  voyages,  ob- 
served differences  of  full  10°  C.  between  alco- 
hol thermometers  by  the  best  makers.  For 
measorement  of  temperatures  considerably 
above  the  boiling  point  ot  water,  see  Ptsoms- 
TBB.  Br^guet's  metallic  thermometer  is  an 
application  of  the  unequal  exjiansions  of  diSa- 
ent  metals ;  a  compound  bar  of  platinum,  gold, 
and  silver  is  rolled  into  an  extronely  thin  rib- 
bon, which  is  coiled  into  a  spiral,  tiie  platinam 
outermost,  one  end  being  fixed  and  the  other 
acting  on  an  index  moving  over  a  circular 
scale;  the  silver,  expanding  most  with  heat, 
tends  to  unbend  the  spiral,  and  moves  the  in- 
dex. This  thermometer  is  both  exceedingly 
sensitiTe  and  accurate,  and  con  be  used  tor  very 
high  temperatures.  Mr.  Yictor  Beaumont,  of 
Kew  York,  constructs  a  cheap  and  serviceable 
metallic  thermometer,  on  the  principle  of  tlie 
compound  metallic  bar  carryug  an  index; 
the  necessity  of  transmitting  the  movement 
through  several  pieces  is  likely  to  introduce  in- 
equalities of  indication,  bnt  probably  no  more 
than  in  good  mercnriaj  thermometers;  while 
advantages  of  these  instruments  are,  that  they 
are  portable,  prompt,  and  easily  read,  and 
may  be  used  to  measure  temperatures  ranging 
from  below  —89°  to  1,200°  F.  A  dtferentl^ 
thermometer  is  a  modification  of  the  air  ther- 
mometer, in  which  two  large  glass  bulbs 
above  are  connected  by  a  glass  tube  bent 
twice  at  right  angles ;  the  horizontal  and  parts 
of  the  upright  tubes  are  filled  in  the  common 
ibrm  with  a  colored  liquid,  which  is  depressed 
on  either  side  as  the  correspond^  bulb  is 
more  heated;  thus  the  instrument  indicates 
differences  of  the  temperatures  to  which  the 
two  bulbs  may  be  exposed.  It  is  very  sensi- 
tive ;  and  by  a  scale  the  results  it  affords  are 
comparable  with  each  other. — It  is  often  im- 
portant to  have  means  of  knowing  the  highest 
or  lowest  temperatures,  or  both,  occurring  dur- 
ing a  period  when,  or  in  sitaations  such  that, 
the  observer  cannot  be  present;  and  for  this 
purpose,  the  registering  instruments  known  as 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  have 
been  devised.  One  of  the  simplest  and  beet 
known  is  Bntherford's  maximum  and  minimum. 
Two  thermometers  are  afiixed  upon  the  same 
plate,  their  tubes  bent  at  right  angles  Just  above 
the  bulbs  and  placed  horizontslly,  each  with 
its  scale.  The  maximum  fhermomater  has  in 
front  of  the  mercnry  oolmnn  a  diort  piece  of 
iron  wire,  which  is  poshed  along  by  tlie  o^ 
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Tuoing  colnmn,  and  left  at  tiie  point  where 
this  begins  to  recede.  For  a  new  obaervation, 
the  wire  can  be  bronght  back  to  the  oolamn 
by  moving  a  magnet  near  the  tabe,  withoat. 
This  wire,  or  index,  is  in  transportation  or 
bftiiflling  liable  to  enter  the  meronry,  and  can- 
not naaally  be  recovered  withoat  retarning 
tiie  instrument  to  the  makers  for  refilling ;  so 
that  many  other  forms  of  maximnm  hare  been 
deviaed  to  obviate  this  liability.  Rutherford's 
minimum,  however,  snflSciently  answers  the  de- 
sired purpose ;  it  is  filled  with  colored  alcohol, 
and  contains  floating  in  this  a  small  enamel 
cylinder,  with  beads  on  its  ends  nearly  of  the 
sise  of  the  bore.  The  alcohol  in  expanding 
readily  passea  this  index,  but  in  contracting, 
by  adhesion  it  draws  it  back  along  with  the 
head  of  the  o(damn,  and  thus  leaves  it  at  the 
lowest  point  reached.  For  a  new  observation, 
it  is  only  aeoeesary  to  tilt  down  the  tube,  when 
the  index  moves -aliMig  to  the  head  of  the  alco- 
hol column  again.  As  an  improvement  of  the 
maximnm  thermometer.  Prof.  Phillips,  of  Eng- 
land, detaches  a  small  portion  of  the  mercury 
colnmn  by  an  interposed  bubble  of  air,  to  serve 
aa  the  index ;  while  &»  instruments  of  8ix  and 
.Walferdin  are  capable  of  great  accuracy,  and 
withont  risk  of  derangement,  but  require  con- 
siderable trouble  in  their  management.  In 
Kegretti  and  Zambra's  maximnm,  in  a  short,' 
obliqnely  ascending  portion  of  the  tube,  be- 
tween the  bulb  and  the  horizontal  part,  is  fixed 
•  small  enamel  rod,  which,  thongh  it  does  not 
dose  the  tube  against  the  force  of  the  expand- 
ing mwcnry,  presents  obstruction  snfSoient  to 
bnak  the  column,  if  kept  horisontal,  when  it 
h^poB  to  retuvi;  the  column  thus  preserves 
almost  exactly  the  greatest  advance  made,  and 
shows  the  highest  temperature  to  which  it  has 
'been  exposed.  To  prepare  for  a  new  observa- 
tion, the  instrument  is  held  vertically  and 
ahaken,  when-the  mercury  returns ;  this  oper- 
ation, however,  may  lead  to  accident.  Mr. 
James  Green,  of  New  York,  appears  (1860)  to 
liave  removeid  the  objections  to  the  previous 
fbrms  of  maximnm  thermometer^  and  produced 
a  hi^y  ample  and  perfect  instrument.  In 
this  the  tube  is  straight  throughout,  bat  the 
bore  is  for  a  short  space  just  above  the  bulb 
contracted  to  very  small  sixe— this  being  readi- 
ly accomplished  with  the  elliptical  bore  by 
oompressing  the  tube  upon  the  posterior  side ; 
and  the  size  is  made  such  that,  while  expan- 
si«Hi  forces  the  mercury  through  in  regular  and 
minute  pulses  or  globules,  the  space  upon  the 
mercury's  tending  to  return  proves  so  small 
that  the  cohesive  forces  give  to  the  liquid,  as 
.in  the  last  named,  the  globular  snr&oe  (usual- 
ly ascribed  to  repulmon  of  the  glass),  and  so 
break  the  o<dumn,  leaving  it  to  show,  as  above, 
Us  highest  point  The  instrument  is  provided 
with  a  suitable  support,  from  a  pin  upon  which 
It  oan  b«  safely  swung  with  a  pendulous  or  re- 
Ttdving  movement,  when  the  oentrifiigsl  force 
■nffiees  to  return  the  mercui^,  as  required  for 
ft  new  observation.    For  an  aooount  of  Mr.  S. 


W.  Hall's  thermograph,  or  continaonaly  regis- 
tering thermometer,  for  meteorological  obser- 
vations, see  "Jonrnal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute," June,  18fi9 ;  and  for  Dr.  James  Lewis's 
registering  metallic  thermometer,  see  "Annual 
of  Scientific  Discovery"  (Boston,  1861).— The 
following  are  among  the  points  of  peculiar  in- 
terest in  the  known  range  of  temperatures : 
— S20°  F.    Oraateat  irtUdal  cold  meamred  (Natterer). 

_i(j.  u       «         u      »       ..      c«'«™d*y)- 

—VW  "     Liquid  nltroas  oxide  tnetitt.  " 

— Tl°  "     Liquid  carbonic  acid  ft^eiea.  ** 

— 7ff>  '     Graataat  natural  cold  observed  at  Fort  Bellaneay 

by  Back.    (DoobtAiL) 
— ^SS**  f .    Estimated  tomperatnre  of  planetary  space. 
-^(!°  **     Qteatest  natural  cold  obserred  by  a  verifled  ther- 

mometer  (Sabine). 
— 4T°  F.    Bnlpborlc  etber  fircezes. 
— 8>*  '     Mereory  freezes. 

—V  **     Water  «ltb  aloohol,  in  e^nal  parts,  fraaiMb 
■i-W  *■    Strong  wine  freezes. 

82°  »     Water  fteenfc 
tO.W  "    Mean  tampmatnre  of  London. 
SUef  "    llMD  tampontara  at  tbe  equator. 
W.fi°  "     Mean  temperature  of  bnman  blood. 
117.8°  "     HIgbest  natoral  tamperatnra  obeerred.  In  Upper 

Egyi^OBorAbardt). 
980°  F.  Swlbeat(DanleU). 
1,141°  "     BeatofaoommonOreCDanlell). 
JoUint  poiHt$:  Wood  spirit,  Ul*:  alcohoL  118°;  watar, 

ai^:  mercnry,  «62°. 
MelUng  pointt:  nn,  442°:  lead,  694°:  allrer,  9,288°:  cast 
Iron,  8,479°. 

THERMOPYLE,  or  simply  Pna  (from 
itpltoc,  hot,  and  wXi;,  gate),  a  celebrated  defile 
between  Thessaly  and  Locris,  the  only  passsge  • 
for  an  enemy  from  northern  into  southern 
Chreeoe,  situated  between  Mt.  (Eta  and  an  in- 
accessible morass  forming  the  edge  of  the  Ma- 
liao  gulf.  Between  these  two  was  a  road  wide 
enough  only  for  a  single  wheel  frack,  which 
formed  the  western  gate.  At  about  a  mile  to 
the  eastward  Mt.  CEta  again  approached  the 
sea  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  passage  there 
formed  the  eastern  gate.  The  space  between 
these  two  gates  was  wider,  but  full  of  warm 
springs,  which,  many  years  before  Leonidas 
occupied  the  pass,  the  Phocians  had  so  con- 
ducted over  the  ground  as  to  render  the  pass 
impracticable.  They  had  also  built  a  wall  near 
the  western  gate  to  prevent  the  incursions  of 
the  Thessalians,  which  was  in  ruins  when  the 
Lacedsamonians  came.  The  present  appearance 
of  Thennopyla  is  different,  owing  to  the 
change  made  in  the  configuration  oif  the  road 
and  tiie  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Maliao  gulf 
has  been  rendered  smaller  by  the  accumulation 
of  deposits  made  by  the  rivers ;  the  mountain 
is  not  now  near  the  sea;  the  course  of  the 
Bperdhens  has  been  changed,  emptying  now 
into  the  sea  S.  of  Thermopylsa  instead  of  N. 
of  the  pass,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ; 
the  rivers  Dyras,  Melas,  and  Asopus,  which 
when  Herodotus  wrote  reached  the  sea  between 
Thermopyln  and  the  month  of  tbe  Speroheua, 
have  now  become  affluents  of  the  latter ;  and 
the  level  of  the  soil  has  been  raised  by  the  de- 
posit from  the  warm  springs.  The  defence  of 
this  pass  made  by  Leonidas  has  immortcdized 
its  name.  (See  Gbiucos,  voL  viii.  p.  443.)  It 
has  also  been  since  that  time  the  scene  of  sev- 
eral memorable  actions.    Through  the  neglect 
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of  the  Athenian  8,  and  Bgidnst  tbe  earnest  r»- 
monstranoes  of  Demosthenes,  Philip  was  al- 
lowed to  occupy  it;  and  thns  gain  a  foothold 
in  sonthern  Greeoe.  Here  the  Greeks  assem- 
bled in  270  B.  0.  to  repel  Brennns  and  the  Ganls, 
and  in  191  Antiochns  the  Great  of  Syria  inef* 
fectnally  labored  to  prevent  the  Komans  from 
passing  the  defile.  Several  severe  contests 
also  took  place  here  daring  the  late  Greek  war 
of  independence.  On  the  heights  above  Ther- 
mopylae the  remains  of  tliree  Hellenio  fortresses 
are  still  to  be  found. 

THEROIGNE  DE  MfiBIOOURT,  Annb 
Joseph,  or  Li^MBSBrmx,  a  noted  woman  in  the 
French  revelation,  born  at  M6ricoart,  io  the 
vicinity  of  Li6ge,  in  1759,  died  in  1817. 
Though  the  daughter  of  poor  peasants,  she  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  but  had  to  leave 
her  native  village  on  aooonnt  of  her  diasolnte 
life.  Becoming  acqnainted  with  the  Prnssian 
baron  so  famous  as  "  Anacharsis  Clootz,"  she 
removed  with  him  to  Paris,  became  known  as 
a  courtesan,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
several  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  took 
a  large  share  in  all  insurrectionary  movements. 
She  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
popular  manifestation  of  Oct.  6  and  6,  1789, 
was  lond  in  her  denoneiations  of  the  queen, 
and  entered  Paris  in  triumph  at  the  head  of 
the  dreadful  procession  which  brought  the 
royal  family  from  Versailles  to  the  Toileries. 
On  July  17,  1791,  she  figured  in  the  mob  dis- 
persed in  the  Champ  de  Mars  by  the  national 
guard  under  Lafayette  and  Bailly.  Having 
visited  her  native  country  with  a  view  to  revo- 
lution, she  was  arrested,  taken  to  Vienna,  and 
imprisoned,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
sent  back  to  France,  where  she  assisted  in  the 
insurrections  of  June  20  and  Aug.  10, 1702.  On 
the  latter  day  she  mercilessly  murdered  Sulean, 
the  editor  of  the  Aetei  de*  ApStrei,  who  had 
ridiculed  her  in  his  paper,  oot  off  his  head  and 
put  it  on  the  top  of  a  pike,  while  trampling  his 
corpse  nnder  her  feet.  She  also  shared  in  the 
massacres  of  September.  A  little  later,  being 
suspected  of  acting  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  conspiring  with  the  Girondists, 
she  lost  her  popularity ;  and  having  once  un- 
dertaken to  vindicate  Brissof  in  the  Tnileries 
garden,  she  was  seized  by  a  number  of  enraged 
women,  who  stripped  her  and  publicly  whipped 
her.  She  became  a  raving  maniac,  and  was 
confined  in  La  Salp6tridre,  where  she  remained 
insane  for  years. 

THESEUS,  the  great  legendary  hero  of  At- 
tica, was  according  to  the  commonly  received 
legends  the  son  of  J&gexiB,  king  of  Athens,  and 
.^thra,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Trcezen. 
.^geus  npon  his  departure  fhnn  Trcezen  hid 
his  sword  and  shoes  nnder  a  stone,  and  charged 
.^thra  if  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  to  send 
him  to  Athens  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  roll 
away  the  stone.  When  he  arrived  at  matu- 
rity his  mother  informed  him  of  his  parentage, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  tokens  he  set 
oat  for  Attica  by  land  instead  of  sea,  as  tiie 


oosntry  was  infested  with  i*obben^  and  lie  ma 
anxious  to  signalize  his  prowess.  On  the  road 
he  destroyed  vaiioDs  robbers  and  monsters, 
and  arriving  at  Athens  was  recognized  by  his 
father,  but  narrorwly  escaped  death  from  the 
hands  of  Medea.  He  also  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Pallantids,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Pallas,  the  brother  of  .£gens,  in  regard  to  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  was  viotorions. 
His  first  great  exploit  was  the  capture  of  the 
Marathonian  bull,  which  had  ravaged  the 
neighboring  conntiy.  In  this  same  enterprise 
Androgeos,  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  had 
perished;  and  in  return  the  Athenians  had 
been  compelled  to  send  to  Crete  every  9  years 
a  tribute  of  7  yonng  men  and  7  maidens  to  be 
given  up  to  the  Minotaur,  who  were  offered  to 
him  tn  a  labyrinth  oonstmoted  by  Dtedalns, 
from  whose  nmnenniB  passages  no  one  conid 
escfipe.  When  the  third  period  for  sending  the 
victims  arrived,  Thesens  came  forward  and  of- 
fered himself,  with  the  intention  of  slaying  the 
monster.  Arriving  at  Onossns,  he  gained  the 
affisctions  of  Ariadne,  dangfater  of  t£e  king  at 
Crete,  and  was  famished  by  her  with  a  sword 
and  a  doe  of  thread,  with  whioh  he  killed  th* 
Minotaur  and  escaped  from  the  labyrinth. 
Hereupon  he  quitted  Crete  with  his  compan- 
ions, carrying  off  Ariadne,  whom  however  b« 
left  behind  at  the  island  of  Kazos.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  in  case  the  expedition  should  be 
suocessfhl,  Thesens  on  his  return  dioald  hoist 
white  sails  instead  of  the  black  ones  which  this 
vessel  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying;  but  this 
srraneemtmt  was  forgotten,  and  ^gens,  imagin- 
ing his  son  was  destroyed,  tJirew  hhaaself  into 
the  sea.  Thesens  now  asoenied  the  tiircHie, 
and  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Amaaons, 
who  had  not  recovered  tixxaa  tite  losses  sustain- 
ed by  them  from  the  attack  of  Hercules.  He 
invaded  their  territory,  defeated  them,  and  car- 
ried off  their  queen  Antiope.  In  revenge  these 
formidable  women  crossed  ttie  Cimmeriaa 
Bosporus  on  Ice,  entered  Attica,  and  marehed 
to  Athens  itself,  and  were  finally  vanqnislted 
after  a  long  and  bloody  battie  in  the  streets  of 
that  city.  Beside  these  there  are  but  few  of 
the  ancient  heroic  enterprises  in  which  Thesens 
does  not  figure.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonanta, 
was  enga^  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  fonght 
with  Plrithons  and  the  Lapithn  against  the 
Centaurs,  and  also  assisted  Adrastns  in  regain- 
ing the  bodies  of  those  slain  befbre  Thebes. 
Aided  by  Krithons,  he  c«Tied  off  Helen  fWna 
Sparta  when  she  was  only  9  years  old.  Attica 
was  in  consequence  invaded  >  by  Castor  sad 
Pollnx.  Menc»thenB  incited  the  Atiienians  to 
rise  against  their  mler;  and  Theseus,  findhig  it 
impossible  to  sostain  himself,  retired  to  the 
island  of  Soyros,  where  he  was  destroyed  by  the 
treachery  of  King  Lyoomedes.  In  476  B.  C. 
the  oracle  directed  his  bones  to  be  brought 
from  the  island  to  Athens,  bnt  it  was  not  nntil 
469,  when  Soyros  was  taken  by  Oimon,  that  It 
was  pretended  the  body  was  foand.  His  bonee 
were  laid  in  the  faiterior  of  the  <^,  and  tbm 
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temple  called  the  Theseom,  built  over  the 
qwt,  served  as  a  saactnsiT'  for  poor  men  in 
dread  of  the  powerful,  and  for  slaves  in  case  of 
cruel  treatment.  At  the  battle  of  Marathon 
Theaeoa  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  armed 
and  {dding  the  Athenians  against  the  barba- 
rians. Festivals  in  his  honor  were  celebrated 
on  the  8th  day  of  each  month,  and  the  festival 
termed  Osohophoria  was  said  to  have  been 
originated  by  him  after  his  arrival  from  Crete. 
Xo  him  was  popnlaily  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  Fyanepsia  and  the  re-institntion  of  the  Py- 
thian games.  Thnoydides  states  that  the  great 
political  revolution,  by  which  the  petty  inde- 
pendent states  of  Attioa  were  consolidated  into 
a  united  body  with  Athens  at  its  head,  was 
believed  to  have  been  effected  by  him;  bat 
there  is  no  more  historical  proof  of  this  than 
that  he  was  actually  a  living  person.  The  ao- 
ooont  of  him  thronghont  is  entirely  Iceenduy, 
although  the  later  writers  endeavored  to  give 
it  a  historical  coloring. 

THESIGEB,  8iB  Frkdkkio  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford), an  English  statesman  and  jnrist,  bom  in 
Lmdon  in  July,  1794.  In  180S  he  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  on  board  of  a  frigate,  and 
in  1807  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Co- 
penhagen; but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  iNwther 
he  left  the  navy  and  entered  the  profissnon  of 
law,  and  in  1818  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Oray's 
Ian.  He  rapidly  acquired  great  reputation,  es- 
peoially  in  the  conduct  of  election  cases,  and  in 
1884  was  appointed  a  king's  counsel.  He  en- 
tered parliament  in  1841  as  member  for  the 
borongh  of  Woodstock,  and  held  a  seat  for  dif- 
ferent constitnencies  till  1868 ;  his  first  speech 
was  made  ui  opposition  to  the  war  with  China. 
la  1844  he  was  made  solicitor-general  in  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  knighted, 
and  in  1846  succeeded  Sir  Vf.  A.  Follett  as  at- 
torney-general, but  the  year  following  resigned 
on  the  retirement  of  his  party.  While  a  mem- 
ber <rf  this  government  he  strongly  supported 
the  fr«e  trade  policy.  In  1862  he  was  reap- 
pointed attorney-general  in  the  administration 
oi  the  earl  of  Dierby,  which  in  November  gave 
place  to  that  o£  Lord  John  Russell.  On  the  re- 
tnm  of  Lord  Derby  to  power  in  March,  1868, 
he  was  made  lord  chancellor  and  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Chelmsford,  retiring  with  the 
Test  of  the  cabinet  in  April,  1869. 

TEE8PIS,  the  founder  of  Greek  tragedy,  a 
native  of  Icarus  in  Attica,  flourished  in  tiie 
time  of  PisistratuB.  The  ancient  traditions 
TCpresent  him  as  the  Inventor  of  tragedy, 
and  to  him  is  ^Iso  ascribed  the  invention  of 
masks.  Acoording  to  one  account,  probably 
a  misconception,  thongh  sanctioned  by  Horace, 
Theapis  was  in  the  hiS>it  of  travelling  through 
Attica  at  the  tAae  of  the  festival  of  Dionysus 
in  a  wagon,  and  upon  this  portable  stage  peiv 
Ibnned  oomio  plays.  Another  statement  is 
that  he  found  tragedy  already  existing  in 
Athens,  but  that  he  made  in  it  iixe  simple  and 
imp4»tant  alteration  of  introducing  an  actor 
tor  tba  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chwus.  Of 
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the  character  of  his  tragedies  there  is  also 
doubt,  some  muntaining  tiiat  they  were  whol- 
ly satyric  in  their  nature,  others  a^sin  that  he 
wrote  serious  compositions.  His  tragedies 
have  all  perished,  but  the  titles  of  4  have  been 
preserved.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Thes- 
pis  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  except  that  his 
first  representation  was  in  the  year  686  B.  C. 

THES8AL0KIANS,  Epistobs  to  thb,  two 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  ad- 
dressed to  the  church  at  Thessalonica  by  the 
apostle  Paul.  They  are  expressly  referred  to 
by  Irenans,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Ter- 
tullian.  In  modem  times  the  authenticity  of 
both  episties,  and  especially  of  the  second,  has 
been  doubted  by  J.  £.  Ch.  Schmidt  (in  his 
"Introduction  to  the  New  Testament"),  by 
Banr  (Pauhu  der  Apottel  Jetu  Chriiti,  p.  486 
et  ««$'.)  and  the  entire  T&bingen  school,  by 
Weiase  (PhUotophiiehe  Dogmatik,  vol.  i.  p.  146), 
and  many  others ;  against  whom  spedal  trea- 
tises ia  support  of  their  authenticity  have  been 
written  by  W.  Grimm  {Die  Eehiheit  der  Briffe 
on  di»  Theualonier,  1860),  Reiche  (Authentia 
poiteriori*  ad  Thestalommte*  EpiAola  Vindi- 
eia,  Gflttingen,  1880),  Ltlnemann  (in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  commentary  on  the  two  epistles), 
and  others.  The  first  epistle  to  the  Thesaalo- 
nians  is,  acoording  to  the  common  opinion,  the 
first  of  all  the  Pauline  episties  in  point  of  time, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after 
the  foundation  of  the  church  daring  Paul's  first 
sojourn  at  Corinth,  when  Silas  and  Timotiiy 
had  returned  from  Macedonia,  about  A.  D.  62 
or  68.  The  immediate  occasion  for  this  episUe 
seems  to  have  been  the  favorable  report  which 
Timothy  had  brought  of  the  faith  of  the  Thes- 
snlonians,  and  the  desire  of  the  apostie  to 
strengthen  this  faith.  It  consists  of  two  parts : 
the  first  (chap.  L  to  iii.)  contains  an  expression 
of  the  feelings  of  the  apostle  respecting  the 
reli^ous  condition  of  the  Thessalonians,  and 
the  reception  which  the  apostie  found  with 
them;  the  second  part  contains  an  exhorta- 
tion to  holiness  (iv.  1-12),  an  instruction  on 
the  fate  of  the  dead  at  the  expected  return  of 
Christ  Ov.  18-18),  an  admonition  to  be  always 
prepared  for  that  event  (v.  1-11),  several 
other  admonitions,  and  the  conclusion.  The 
second  epistie  was  written  soon  after  the 
first,  in  the  year  68  or  64,  and  was  evidentiy 
designed  to  correct  some  mistakes  into  which 
the  church  had  &llen,  especially  respecting  the 
coming  of  Christ  The  apostie  commends  the 
Thessuonians  for  their  patience  and  fidth  in 
thdr  perseontions,  and  announces  that  those 
who  trouble  them  will  be  punished  (oh.  L) ;  he 
shows  that  the  arrival  of  Christ  was  not  near 
at  hand,  but  must  be  preceded  by  a  great 
apostasy  and  the  appearance  of  the  Anti- 
cnrist  (ii.  1-18),  and  gives  them  appropriate 
admonitions  QL  18-17,  and  iii.). — llieTe  are 
special  commentaries  on  these  episties  by 
Flatt  (TObingen,  1889),  Schott  (Leipsic,  1884), 
Jowett  (London,  1866),  Lonemann  (GOttingen, 
1869),  EUicott  (8d  ed.,  1869),  and  otiieis. 
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THESSALONIOA.    See  Sixosioa. 

THESSALY,  the  largest  political  division  of 
ancient  Greece,  comprising  in  its  fullest  extent 
that  tract  of  country  lying  between  ThermopylsB 
and  the  Oambnnian  monntains  in  one  direction, 
and  between  the  range  of  Pindas  and  the  M^pa- 
an  sea  in  the  other.  Thessaly  proper,  however, 
was  t^e  pMn  indnded  between  the  Oambnnian 
monntains  on  the  N.,  Ossa  'and  Pelion  on  the 
£.,  Mt  Othrys  on  the  S.,  and  the  Pindns  range 
on  the  W.  This  plain,  whose  natnral  enclosure 
of  monntains  is  broken  only  at  the  N.  E.  by  the 
vale  of  Tempo,  was  the  most  fertile  region  and 
the  largest  space  of  land  oontinnoasly  prodao- 
tive  in  Greece,  and  was  supposed  by  its  inhab- 
itants to  have  once  been  a  lake,  of  which  the 
lakes  Nessonis  (now  Earatiair)  and  Boebeis 
(Earla)  were  die  remains.  It  waa  drained  by 
the  river  Peneus  and  its  tribntaries,  and  waa 
divided  into  two  plains,  which  in  antiqnity 
were  called  Upper  Thessaly  and  Lower  Thes- 
saly;  the  former  embracing  Thessaliotis  and 
HistisBotis,  lying  between  JSgininm  in  the  N. 
and  Thaumaci  in  the  S.,  and  having  Pharsalos 
for  its  chief  city ;  the  latter,  Pelasgiotis,  stretch- 
ing from  Mts.  Titarns  and  Ossa  on  the  N.  to 
Mt  Othrys  and  the  gulf  of  Pagasee  on  the  S., 
and  having  Larissa  as  its  most  important  town. 
Thessaly  proper  was  early  divided  into  the 
fonr  districts  of  Thessaliotis,  Histissotis,  Pelas- 
giotis, and  Phthiotis;  and  this  division,  the 
origin  of  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Alen- 
as,  tiie  founder  of  the  Aleuads,  was  contin- 
ued down  to  a  very  late  time.  In  addition  to 
Thewaly  proper,  the  name  was  extended  over 
Malis,  a  narrow  valley  lying  between  Mts. 
Othrys  and  (Eta,  and  through  which  the  river 
Spercheus  enters  into  the  Maliac  gulf;  and  to 
Mi^nesia,  a  region  lymg  along  the  eoast  and 
stretching  between  the  vale  of  Tempo  and  the 
golf  of  Pagasee. — ^The  Thessalians  were  said  to 
have  been  originally  emigrants  from  Thespro- 
tia  in  Epirus,  who  conquered  the  Pelasgian  in- 
habitants of  the  plain  of  the  Peneus,  which  is 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  then  been  called 
.£olis.  During  the  historic  period  there  were 
8  oliuses  ihhaoiting  the  oonutry.  .  The  first 
was  a  body  of  rich  oligarchical  proprietors, 
who  owned  most  of  the  soiL  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  families  were  the  Alenadte  of 
Larissa,  the  Soopadn  of  Orannon,  and  the 
Oreond»  of  Pharsalus;  the  second  were  the 
sabject  Acheaans,  Magnetes,  and  Perrhasbi, 
who  however  retiikined  their  tribe  names  and 
separate  votes  in  the  Amphictyonio  oonnoil ;  the 
third  were  the  Penestae  or  serf  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  who  could  not  however  be  sold  out  of 
the  country,  and  who  kept  up  among  them- 
selves the  relations  of  family  and  community. 
The  fertility  of  the  plain,  upon  which  grain 
and  cattle  were  raised  in  abundance,  supported 
a  large  population,  ond  especially  a  proud,  dis- 
orderly, and  faithless,  bnt  at  the  same  time 
hospitable  nobility.  As  here  the  finest  horses 
in  Greece  were  bred,  Thessaly  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  excellence  of  its  cavalry;  bnt  its  in- 


fantry is  little  mentioned.  The  fonr  divisons  of 
the  country  formed  a  political  union,  existing 
rather  in  theory  than  m  fact;  and  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  common  authority  a  chief  or 
taguM  was  sometimes  elected ;  but  there  were 
almost  constantly  feuds  between  the  larger 
cities,  each  of  which  had  dependent  upon  it  a 
number  of  smaller  towns.  The  language  was 
a  variety  of  the  .^lolic  dialeot. — ^The  constant 
dissensions  prevtuling  in  Thessaly  prevented  it 
from  occupying  its  rightftal  position  in  Greece. 
The  inhabitants  were  early  engaged  in  a  con- 
stant war  with  the  Phocians;  they  joined  by 
constraint  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  bis  invaaion 
of  Greece,  bnt  took  no  part  in  the  Peloponne- 
aian  war,  though  favonng  on  the  whole  the 
Athenians.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury B.  0.  Jason,  a  man  of  great  ability,  gained 
the  supreme  power  at  Pherss,  and  meditated 
not  only  the  conquest  of  Greece,  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  empire.  He  succeeded 
in  reducing  all  Thessaly  to  his  authority,  but 
before  he  had  time  to  matnre  his  designs,  he 
was  assassinated.  The  country  subsequently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  un- 
til the  d^Bat  of  Philip  Y.  at  Cynoscephalae  in 
197  B.  0.,  after  which  time  it  came  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  when  the  government  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  more  wealthy  per- 
sons, who  nsed  to  meet  in  Larissa. — ^ThcMaly 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
Saloniki  (Salonica),  and,  thongh  laid  down  on 
the  maps  as  a  separate  district,  is  not  recog- 
nized as  snch  by  the  government.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  300,000,  five  sixths 
of  whom  are  Gtreeks. 

THETIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  Nereid,  the 
wife  of  Pelens,  and  the  mother  of  Achillea. 
She  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  with  her 
father  Kerens,  and  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
both  Jupiter  and  Neptune;  but  the  gods  inun»- 
diately  relinquished  their  suit  when  it  was  de- 
clared by  Themis  that  the  son  of  Thetis  dionld 
be  more  fllnstriona  than  his  father. 

THfiVENOT,  Jean  db,  a  French  travellw, 
bom  in  Paris,  June  6,  1683,  died  in  Penda, 
Kov.  28, .  1S67.  The  wealth  inherited  from  his 
father  enabling  him  to  gratify  his  taste  for  trav- 
el, he  visited  England,  Holland,  Grermany,  and 
Italy,  and  in  1666  departed  for  the  East,  by 
way  of  Sicily,  ICalta,  and  Constantinople,  viat- 
ing  and  exploring  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Tu- 
nis, and  retnming  home,  after  7  years'  ab- 
sence, in  1662.  After  preparing  his  Voyage 
dv,  Lnant  (4to.,  Paris,  1664),  Jie  sailed  agMn 
for  the  East,  sojourned  6  months  in  Ispahan, 
examined  the  most  famous  remains  of  Per- 
sia, went  to  Snrat  in  1666,  and  for  nearly  one 
year  travelled  over  the  Indian^peninsola.  fiis 
health  being  impaired,  he  started  on  his  return 
home  by  way  of  Persia,  but  ^ed  at  IGana,  a 
small  place  90  miles  S.  of  Tabriz.  Until  a  few 
days  before  his  death  he  kept  a  diary,  firom 
which  his  friends  were  enabled  to  pnbliah  his 
account  of  Perda,  as  a  sequel  to  his  Vofoge  du 
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Lmaut,  and  his  still  more  important  Voyage 
eontenant  la  relation  de  Vlvdauttan,  dee  now- 
neaux  MogoU  et  dee  autree  peuplee  et  paye  dee 
Indee  (4to.,  1684).  His  works  were  afterward 
collected  under  the  title  of  Voyagee  de  M.  Thi- 
vettol  tant  en  Hurcpe  qu'en  Ade  et  en  A/riqrte 
(6  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1689),  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Dntch,  English,  and  German.  He  is 
said  to  have  introdaced  coffee  into  Paris. 

THIBAUT  IV.  or  VI.  as  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, I.  as  king  of  Navarre,  a  French  trou- 
tire  or  poet,  bom  in  1201,  died  July  8,  1268. 
A  posthumous  son  of  Ooont  Thibant  III.  or  V., 
he  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus under  the  supervision  of  his  mother, 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Sancho  the  Wise,  king 
of  Navarre,  and  became  an  early  adept  of  the 
"gay  science."  Several  of  his  poems  were 
addressed,  under  an  assumed  name,  to  Blanche 
of  Castile,  the  queen  of  Louis  VIII.,  whom  he 
loved  to  distraction,  although  she  was  14 
years  his  senior.  When  her  husband  died 
prematurely  at  Montpensier  in  1226,  while  re- 
turning from  an  expedition  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  Thibaut,  who  accompanied  him,  was 
suspected,  but  on  no  plausible  grounds,  of  being 
his  poisoner.  He  soon  after  joined  the  league 
of  feudal  lords  who  rose  against  Blanche,  then 
regent ;  but  her  influence  brought  him  back  to 
his  duty  to  the  king,  and  through  his  assist- 
ance she  was  enabled  to  bafBe  the  designs  of 
the  confederates.  In  12S4,  Sancho  dying  with~ 
out  male  issue,  the  count  of  Champagne  inher- 
ited the  kingdom  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his 
mother.  In  1289  he  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land; 
but  he  was  unfortimate  as  a  crusader,  met  with 
a  dreadful  defeat  near  Gaza,  Sept.  18,  1240, 
and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  release 
of  his  brother,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner. 
His  provinces  were  very  prosperous  under  his 

government,  and  remains  of  edifices  built  by 
im  are  still  found  in  Champagne ;  and  he  was 
a  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Al- 
thoogh  of  a  kindly  disposition,  he  yielded  to 
the  religions  opinions  of  his  time,  and  allowed 
the  Albigenses  to  be  persecuted  in  his  domin- 
ions ;  he  even  assisted,  May  18, 1S89,  in  the 
burning  at  the  stake  of  83  of  those  heretics, 
at  Montrimer,  near  Vertns.  He  spent  his  lat- 
ter years  mostly- in  Navarre,  and  died  there. 
Among  his  poems,  66  songs  have  been  pre- 
served and  published  by  L^vesque  de  la  Raval- 
li^re  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1742 ;  best  edition 
by  Rocquefort  and  Michel,  Paris,  1829).  Not- 
withstanding the  obsolete  language  in  which 
they  are  couched,  their  elegance  and  gracefnl- 
neas  are  still  remarkable. 

THIBAUT,  Antox  Fbibdrich  Justtts,  a 
German  jurist,  bom  in  Hameln,  Hanover,  Jan. 
4,  1774,  died  in  Heidelberg,  March  28,  1840. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  GOttin- 
gen,  Kdnigsberg,  and  Kiel,  and  in  1799  became 
professor  of  law  in  the  last  named  university, 
and  in  1802  in  that  of  Jena.  In  1806  he  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  in  Heidelberg,  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  death.    In  1826  he  was 


made  privy  councillor  of  Baden,  In  1880 
knighted,  and  in  1884  made  a  judge  ia  the 
tribunal  of  arbiters  for  the  domestic  affairs 
of  Germany.  His  great  work  is  his  System 
dee  Pandeitenreehts  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Jena,  1808), 
which  has  passed  through  many  editions.  In 
1814  he  published  a  treatise  "  On  the  Neces- 
sity of  a  Common  Code  of  Laws  for  Ger- 
many," in  which  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  designed  to  form  one  general 
code,  as  had  been  done  in  IVance,  instead  of  the 
confused  administration  of  the  laws  under  the 
old  German,  the  Roman,  and  Ihe  French  codes 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  It  was  opposed 
by  Savigny  in  a  treatise  "  On  the  Aptitude  of 
the  Present  Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurispru- 
dence," in  which  he  mamtained  that  Germany 
was  not  yet  ready  for  a  common  legislation. 
Among  Thibant's  other  works  are ;  Jurie- 
tieche  EneylclopAdie  und  Metliodolhgie  (Altona, 
1797) ;  Vereuehe  Hber  eimelne  TheiU  der  Theo- 
rie  dee  BeehU  (2  vols.,  Jena,  1798);  Theorie 
der  logieehen  Avilegung  dee  JtomieeMn  Reehte, 
(Altona,  1799);  Ueber  JBeeite  vnd  Verjdhrung 
(Jena,  1802) ;  and  Cwilietieehe  Abhandlungen 
(Heidelberg,  1814).  He  also  founded  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Arehiv  fUr  eiviUe- 
titche  Praxie  (Heidelberg,  1818  et  eeq.)  and 
the  Heidelberger  JahrbCeher.  As  a  musical 
critic  he  wrote  Veber  Seinheit  der  Tonkunet, 
which  brought  him  into  a  violent  controversy 
with  Nageli  of  Z&rich.  His  posthumous  woru 
on  jurisprudence  were  pubhshed  by  Guipet  in 
2  vols.  (BerHn,  1841-'a). 

THIBET,  Tibet,  or  Tubkt,  a  name  given  by 
Europeans  to  an  extensive  region  of  centr^ 
Asia,  called  by  the  natives  Bod  or  Bodyul, 
"  Land  of  Bod,"  and  by  the  Chinese  Si-dzang, 
lying  between  lat.  27°  and  88°  N.  and  long,  78* 
and  104°  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  Chinese  Toorkis- 
tan,  E.  by  China,  S.  by  Burmah  and  Eindostan, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Himalaya 
chain,  and  W.  Ijy  Khoondooz  and  Cashmere, 
formerly  the  dominions  of  Gholab  Singh ;  area 
estinuited  at  698,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000,- 
000.  It  forms  the  southernmost  of  the  three 
great  table  lands  of  central  Asia,  and  the  Euen- 
lun  mountains  on  its  northern  boundary  are 
the  true  watershed  between  the  streams  flow- 
ing into  the  Indian  ocean  and  those  into  the 
lakes  and  seas  of  N.  W.  Asia.  Thibet  proper 
comprises  two  provinces,  Eastern  and  Western 
Thibet,  and  belongs  to  the  Chinese  empire. 
Bultistan  or  Little  Thibet,  and  Ladak  or  Middle 
Thibet,  once  forming  part  of  it,  are  now  tribu- 
tary to  Cashmere,  and  Bootan  is  partly  inde- 
pendent and  partly  tributary  to  Thibet.  The 
principal  towns  are  Lassa  or  H'Lassa,  the 
capital  of  Thibet  and  the  sacred  capital  of  all 
Bnddhistio  countries,  a  city  in  the  same  lat- 
itude with  Cairo,  Bassorah,  Shanghai,  and  New 
Orleans,  but  with  a  climate  almost  as  severe  as 
that  of  St  Petersburg;  Teshoo-Loomboo,  the 
capital  of  Western  Thibet,  lying  near  the  San- 
poo,  a  city  of  20,000  inhal>itants ;  Jega-Gungar 
and  Shigatze,  each  with  100,000  inhabitants ; 
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Tashigong,  Osrdikh  or  G«rtop6  on  the  Indus, 
Ohaprung,  Toling,  Daba  on  tne  Sutlej,  Bathan 
on  the  Eincha,  and  Tsiomdo  on  the  Me-kiang. 
The  Chinese  viceroy  resides  at  Teshoo-Loom- 
boo. — ^Thibet  has  numerous  lakes,  the  largest 
of  which  are  Koko-nor  and  Tcharin-nor,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho ;  Tengri-nor  and 
Paltee,  without  outlets ;  Ehawan  Ehad,  16,000 
feet  above  the  sea ;  and  Hansarowar,  at  the 
source  of  the  Sutlej.  Nearly  all  of  these  lakes 
are  brackish.  The  head  waters  of  most  of  the 
great  rivers  of  8.  and  S.  E.  Asia  are  within  the 
limits  ot  Thibet,  as  the  Sutlej,  the  Indus,  the 
Jumna,  and  2  or  8  other  afBuents  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Brahmapootra,  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Salwen, 
the  Hoang-ho,  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The 
country  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  on  the 
globe,  being  surrounded  by  lofty  mountain 
chains,  and,  though  presenting  a  varied  surface 
of  hill  and  valley,  seldom  except  in  its  lowest 
valleys  less  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  while  the  height  of  the  greater  part  is 
14,000  feet  or  more.  The  N.  E.  part  of  Thibet 
is  a  desert,  cold  and  barren;  branches  of  the 
Earakorum  range,  itself  a  branch  of  the  Huna- 
laya,  traverse  the  country  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
the  chain  of  Euen-lnn  sends  out  its  spurs  in 
the  E.  The  southern  portion  is  less  wild  and 
alpine  in  character ;  and  along  the  N.  slope  of 
the  Himalaya,  especially  toward  the  W.  part, 
are  found  fresh  water  pleistocene  deposits. 
Generally,  especially  in  the  north,  metamorphio 
rooks  alternate  with  belts  of  granite.  The  soil 
is  sterile  except  in  the  valleys.  The  climate  in 
the  higher  districts  is  very  cold  and  dry ;  tim- 
ber never  rots,  but  becomes  so  dry  as  to  break 
from  excessive  brittleness ;  the  flesh  of  animals 
exposed  to  the  idr  dries  till  it  can  readily  be 
reduced  to  powder,  and  is  preserved  for  years 
in  that  condition,  forming  a  common  article  of 
food.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  higher 
on  the  Thibetan  than  on  the  Indian  side  of  the 
Himalaya ;  a  singular  fact,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  radiation  from  the  sandy  deserts.  It 
varies  from  16,600  to  18,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  while  in  India  it  descends  even  below 
18,000  feet,  and  under  the  equator  it  is  usually 
between  16,000  and  16,000.  The  prevalent 
diseases  are  goitre,  syphilis,  ophthalmia,  hy- 
drophobia, and  small  pox.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Thibet  are  very  .abundant  Gold 
is  found  in  nuggets  and  veins,  and  in  the  sands 
of  several  of  the  rivers.  Silver,  mercury,  uar 
tive  cinnabar,  lead,  iron,  and  rock  salt  are 
found  in  mines ;  but  the  want  of  fuel  prevents 
any  very  large  production.  Lapis  lazuli,  tur- 
quoises, sulphur,  borax,  and  nitre  are  also 
abundant.  There  are  numerous  mineral  and 
thermal  springs.  The  vegetation  is  scanty; 
there  are  few  rarest  trees ;  the  cedar  and  birch 
are  the  principal  trees  of  the  monntunons  dis- 
tricts, and  in  the  valley  of  the  Monran  the 
apple,  fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  peach,  vine, 
and  several  varieties  of  nuts  flourish.  Wheat 
and  rice  are  cultivated  sparingly,  and  some 
bnokwheat,  but  gray  or  black  barley  is  the 


principal  grain  and  the  chief  artide  of  diet. 
The  number  of  animals  is  greater  than  would 
be  expect«d  from  the  scantiness  of  vegetation; 
the  wild  oat,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  badger,  and 
bear  are  the  principal  carnivora;  the  grami- 
nivorous animals  of  Europe  are  nearly  all  found 
there,  and  in  addition  the  yak  or  grunting  ox, 
the  musk  deer  (both  said  to  be  aboriginal 
there),  the  elephant,  wild  ox,  buffalo,  goat,  the 
argali  with  its  noms  weighing  100  lbs.,  and  the 
bhoral  or  long-haired  sheep.  Wild  fowl  and 
fish  are  abundant,  but  Lamaism  prohibits  them 
as  articles  of  food. — The  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  Mongol  race,  and  were  originally  no- 
madic. They  are  pliant  and  agUe,  and  usually 
brave,  generous,  frank,  and  honest.  There  are 
also  some  Bootanese  and  Katchi  or  Oashme- 
lians,  who  are  workers  in  metals  and  mer- 
chants. The  practice  of  polyandry  is  coiomon, 
one  woman  being  the  wife  of  all  the  brothers 
in  a  family.  The  Thibetans  cultivate  the  sofl 
wherever  it  is  arable,  but  are  not  much  skilled 
in  agriculture.  They  are  very  ingenious  work- 
ers in  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and 
make  very  fine  woollen  cloths,  shawls,  &a, 
from  their  fine  wool  and  the  hair  of  the  shawl 
goat.  Sacking  and  other  articles'  are  also 
woven  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  Clii- 
nese  market.  Cloths  are  dyed  with  great  skill, 
and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  of  idols  is 
a,  thriving  trade.  The  traffic  with  China  is 
considerable,  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000 
per  annum.  There  is  ^so  a  brisk  trade  with 
Kepanl,  Bootan,  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Cash- 
mere. The  two  first  named  countries  obtain 
all  their  Chinese  goods  through  Thibet.  The 
roads  of  Thibet  are  bad,  and  impede  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  greatly. — The  language, 
which  is  common  to  Thibet  and  Bootan,  tmd 
hence  called  indifferently  Thibetan  or  Bho- 
tonta,  is  classed  with  the  monosyllabic  lan- 
guages, though  possessing  some  polysyllables. 
Its  alphabet  is  phonetic,  reads  from  left  to 
right,  and  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Sanscrit;  the  language  however  owes  most  of 
its  derivatives  and  some  of  its  root  words  to 
the  Chinese.  It  is  copious  and  well  adapted 
for  the  expression  of  philosophical  and  religious 
ideas.  There  is  an  extensive  literature,  mainly 
composed  however  of  translations  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  Buddhist  sacred  books.  The 
religion  of  Thibet  is  the  worship  of  the  dalai 
or  grand  lama.  (See  Lakaisx.)  There  are 
some  Mohammedans  in  Western  Thibet,  chiefly 
natives  of  Cashmere,  and,  according  to  M.  Hue, 
about  8,000  Roman  Catholics. — ^As  a  kingdom 
Thibet  is  said  to  date  from  A.  D.  813.  Buddh- 
ism was  introduced  in  the  4th  or  6th  century. 
It  became  tributary  to  China  in  1648,  and  the 
amdunt  of  the  tribute  was  increased  in  1724; 
but  as  the  Chinese  government  renders  homage 
to  the  dalai  lama,  and  pays  a  sum  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  worship  fully  equal  to  that  received 
as  tribute,  the  amount  paid  by  Thibet  as  a  trib- 
utary nation  is  not  of  much  importance.  The 
Chinese  government  has  its  governors  or  repre- 
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flentatives  in  most  of  the  prinoipal  towns,  and 
maintains  a  force  of  60,000  soldiera  in  the 
oonntry.  The  governors  exert  considerable  in- 
flnenoe  over  the  Thibetan  government,  though 
it  ia  professedly  independent.  The  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritoal  mler  is  the  dalai  lama,  but 
it  is  ovij  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance 
that  hd  interferes.  Most  of  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  state  is  managed  by  his  vicegerent,  the 
nomeihan,  and  the  four  lealont  or  ministers, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  grand  lama  for  life. 
On  the  death  of  the  grand  lama  the  khutukhlia 
or  grand  council,  oompoaed  of  the  highest  la- 
mas or  priests,  appoint  his  successor,  or  rather 
discover  the  body  into  which  his  soul  has 
transmigrated.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
tkutukhtu  are  governors  of  the  principalities 
into  which  the  provinces  are  divided. — See 
Hnc,  "  Recollections  of  a  Journey  to  Tartary. 
Thibet,  and  China  during  the  Years  1844-'6," 
translated  from  the  French  (New  York,  1866) ; 
and  Turner,  "  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Teshoo 
Lams  in  Thibet"  (London,  1800).  The  forth- 
eoming  work  of  the  brothers  Sohlagintweit  on 
the  region  of  the  Himalaya  wiU  conttun  much 
valuable  information  on  Thibet 

THIOE-ENEE,  the  common  name  of  the 
wading  birds  of  the  plover  family  and  sub- 
family <M2»en«mtna,  peculiar  to  the  old  world. 
In  the  genus  adicnemui  (Temm.)  the  bill  is 
about  as  long  as  the  head,  with  straight  cnl- 
men,  depressed  at  the  base  and  swelled  at  the 
^>ex,  with  the  nostrils  in  a  deep  longitudinal 
groove  on  each  side;  wings  moderate  and 
pointed,  Sd  quill  the  longest;  tajl  long  and 
wedge-shaped ;  legs  long,  swollen  about  the 
knees,  with  bare  part  of  tibite  and  tarsi  retio- 
'alated ;  anterior  toes  partly  united  by  a  web, 
and  hind  toe  wanting.  There  are  about  half  a 
dozen  species,  rearing  their  young  in  temper- 
ate regions  and  passing  the  winter  in  wanner 
latitudes,  migrating  at  night  and  with  great 
swiftness;  they  frequent  &j  and  nnonltivated 
places,  hiding  by  day  and  feeding  during  twi- 
light and  at  night  on  worms,  dugs,  insects, 
and  small  reptiles  and  mammals;  they  are 
qniok  runners  and  powerful  fliers;  the  eggs 
are  generally  2,  laid  in  a  slight  hollow  in  the 
gronnd,  and  the  young  follow  the  mother  as 
soon  as  hatched.  The  common  thick-knee 
(<K  crepitant,  Temm.)  is  about  17  inches  long 
and  3  feet  in  alar  extent ;  the  bill  S  inches,  yel- 
lowish, black  toward  the  point;  head,  neck, 
and  upper  parts  pale  tawny  brown,  with  a 
daah  of  black  down  each  shaft;  under  parts 
paler,  yellowish  white  on  abdomen;  a  pale 
band  above  and  below  the  eyes,  and  across  the 
wings;  qnills  black.  It  is  abundant  in  Asia, 
Afrua,  and  8.  Europe,  visiting  Great  Britain  in 
anmmer,  preferring  sandy  plains  ;  it  is  called 
ITorfolk  and  great  plover,  and  land  or  stone 
cnrlew,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  cry  to  that 
of  the  common  curlew ;  the  flesh  of  the  young 
is  said  to  be  delicious ;  the  eggs  are  ashy  white, 
with  olive  brown  blotches,  and  2:^  inches  long. 
Other  species  are  f9und  in  Africa,  Australia, 


and  the  East  Indies.  In  the  genus  eiaeut  (Less.) 
the  bill  is  longer  and  stronger,  curved  upward 
at  the  tip,  and  the  sides  are  angular  at  the-base; 
they  are  found  in  the  wide  sandy  banks  of  the  . 
large  rivers  of  India  during  winter,  migrating 
northward  as  summer  advances ;  the  food  con- 
sists of  crabs  and  other  hard-shelled  cmsta- 
ceans.  Species  occur  in  the  East  Indian  archi- 
pelago and  in  Australia.  This  sub-family  seems 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  plo- 
vers and  the  bustards. 

THIERRY,  Jacques  Nicolas  AtrotrsTiN,  a 
French  historian,  bom  in  Blois,  Hay  10, 1796, 
died  in  Paris,  May  28, 1866.  After  completiiDg 
Mb  collegiate  studies  at  Blois,  he  entered,  the 
normal  school  at  Paris  in  1811,  and  in  1818 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  a  depart- 
mental college.  In  1814  he  returned  to  Paris, 
became  acquainted  with  St.  Simon,  and  acted 
as  his  amannensis ;  he  even  styled  himself  his 
"  adoptive  son"  upon  th^  title  page  of  one  of 
their  joint  productions ;  but,  bemg  indisposed 
to  sanction  all  the  soci^stic  views  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  left  him  iu  1817,  and  became  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  Gtmeur  £uivpien,  in  which  he 
published  a  "View  of  the  English  Revolu- 
tions," an  outline  sketch  of  one  of  his  future 
great  works,  and  several  other  essays,  mostly 
upon  the  history  or  literature  of  England.  In 
1820,  the  publication  of  the  Ceraeur  Europien 
having  ceased,  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Covrrier  li-anffaU,  to  which  he  contributed  Did 
lettre*  lur  ThUUrire  de  France.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1821  he  exclusively  devoted  himself  to 
the  composition  of  a  work  which  was  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  his  new  theory  of  writing  his- 
tory. After  6  years'  incessant  labor,  his  Hi»- 
toire  d»  la  eonqvite  de  VAngleterre  par  le$ 
Normandt  appeared  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1826),  tlie 
success  of  wnioh  was  unparalleled,  but  dearly 
paid  for ;  his  s^ht  had  been  impaired  to  such 
a  degree  that  be  was  henceforth  unable  to  read 
or  write.  "Vainly  did  he  try  to  recover  it  by 
rest  and  travel ;  one  year  later  he  was  entirely 
blind.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  misfortune,  he 
resumed  his  wonted  pursuits  with  tiie  aaost- 
ance  of  a  secretary,  first  employing  in  that 
capacity  Armand  Carrel,  afterward  so  cele- 
brated as  a  journalist.  In  1827  he  published 
his  Lettre*  ntr  Vhutovre  de  I^anee,  which,  be- 
side the  10  letters  that  had  previously  appeared 
in  the  Gourrier  PranpaU,  comprised  16  new 
ones,  presenting  a  most  graphic  picture  of  the 
establishment  of  communes  in  France.  In  1829 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
inscriptions.  A  nervous  disease  now  preyed 
upon  aim,  and  while  at  the  baths  of  Luxeuil  in 
1881  he  made  the  aoquaintance  of  Mile.  Julie 
de  Querangal,  a  young  lady  of  literary  attain- 
ments, who  became  his  wife.  Through  her 
help  and  that  of  a  secretary,  he  produced,  tmm 
1881  to  1836,  a  series  of  narratives  from  the 
history  of  France  in  the  6th  century,  repub- 
lished under  the  title  of  £ieit*  dee  tempt  Miro- 
vingiene,t>rieidet  det  eentidirationt  tur  TAm- 
'  toire  de  Inmee  (2  vols.  Svo.,  Paris,  1840),  whioh 
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was  considered  to  fbUy  Jostify  the  name  Bomire 
de  Vhittoire  previously  bestowed  npon  him  hj 
Ohftteanbriand,  and  for  which  he  received  dur- 
ing 16  years  the  Gt>bert  prize  for  the  most 
important  historical  work.  Meanwhile  he  had 
reprinted,  under  the  title  of  J)ix  am  cCitvde* 
hi»toriqve$  (8ro.,  1884),  with  a  prefatory  sketch 
of  his  historical  views  and  performanoes,  snoh 
of  his  papers  as  had  appeared  from  1817  to 
1827  in  various  periodicals,  and  were  not  inooi> 
porated  in  his  other  works.  In  1886  he  was 
intrusted  by  M.  Oaizot,  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, with  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
lu^  publication  entitled  Doeummit  inidiU  d» 
fhutoire  du  titr»  itat.  as  an  introduction  to  the 
first  Tolnme  of  which  he  wrote  an  Eitai  tur 
thittcire  de  la  formation  et  detprogri*  du  tien 
itat,  which  was  separately  reprinted  in  1868, 
and  is,  as  the  author  himself  expressed  it,  the 
"  summing  up  of  all  his  researches  upon  the  his- 
tory of  France."  His  works  have  been  reprinted 
many  times ;  the  best  editions  are  the  last,  issued 
under  the  supervision  of  their  author  (6  vols. 
8vo.  and  10  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1864).  The  most 
important  have  been  translated  into  English  and 
German. — AKfinfE  Simon  DoHnngcK,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Blois,  Aug.  2, 1797,  is 
also  a  distinguiuied  historian.  His  Siitoire  det 
Oanloi*  (8  vols.  Svo.,  Paris,  1828)  was  a  valu- 
able addition  to  historical  literature.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  became  prefect 
of  Haute-Sadne  and  master  of  requests  in 
the  council  of  state;  and  while  fulfilling  his 
official  duties,  he  published  the  Hittoire  de  la 
Gaule  iou»  la  domination  Bomaine  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1840-'42),  a  sequel  to  his  first  work.  In  1861 
he  returned  to  his  historical  pursuits,  with 
which  he  is  still  occupied.  His  Hi*toire  d'At- 
tila,  de  ««*  fll»  etdete*  nteeeueutt  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1866)  is  fuU  of  curious  information.  He  is  now 
(1862)  publishing  in  the  Jtevue^det  deux  mondei 
a  new  series  of  historical  papers  entitled  Troit 
miniitre*  de  Vempira  Bomain  tout  let  jUt  de 
Thiodote,  Rv/in,  Eutrope  et  Stilieon. 

THIERS,  LoniB  Adolphe,  a  French  historian 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Marseilles,  April  16, 
1797.  The  son  of  a  poor  workman,  uurough 
the  patronage  of  some  influential  relations  he 
was  admitted  to  the  college  of  his  native  town, 
afterward  studied  law  at  Aix,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  M.  Mignet,  and  was 
graduated  in  1820,  but  instead  of  foUowing  the 
profession  devoted  his  attention  to  history  and 
philosophy.  After  winning  a  prize  at  the 
academy  of  Marseilles  for  bis .  panegyric  of 
Vauvenargnes,  he  went  to  Paris  with  Mignet 
in  Sept  1821,  and  two  months  later,  through 
Laffltte's  patronage,  became  a  contributor  to 
the  ConttitutiontM.  His  quick  perception  and 
versatility,  ready  wit  and  sprightuness  of 
style,  boldness  of  attack  and  ability  as  a  con- 
troversialist, admirably  fitted  him  for  the  daily 
labor  of  a  journalist,  and  he  soon  reached  a 
leading  position.  A  shrewd  political  writer 
and  literary  critic,  he  proved  also  a  skilfiil 
Judge  of  the  fine  arts  in  his  SaUm  de  1822  (8vo., 


Paris,  1822),  and  an  elegant  tourist  in  Let 
Pyreniet  (8vo.,  1828).  Through  activity  and 
sUlfnl  management,  he  now  found  himself  in 
easy  circumstances,  while,  in  spite  of  his  awk- 
ward manners  and  strong  provincial  accent,  he 
was  the  welcome  guest  t)f  Laffitte  and  otiier 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  He  profited  by  his 
intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  preceding  generation  to  gather  in- 
formation upon  the  French  revolution,  the  his- 
tory of  which  he  had  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  F^liz  Bodin;  the  first  two  vol- 
umes appeared  in  1828,  and  the  work  was 
completed  by  Thiers  alone  4  years  later  in  10 
Tolnmes.  This  Hittoire  de  la  rholution  Fran- 
fai»t  depuit  1789  jiMj^'att  18  Brumaire,  bitterly 
denounced  by  the  royalists,  but  highly  appre- 
ciated by  eye-witnesses  of  the  events,  won 
great  popularity  with  the  public  at  large,  and 
has  passed  through  more  than  16  editions.  On 
the  accession  of  Prince  Polignac  to  the  minis- 
try, Aug.  6,  1829,  M.  Thiers,  dissatisfied  with 
the  moderate  politics  of  the  Conttitutionnel,  es- 
tablished, in  coinunction  with  his  friends  Mi- 
gnet and  Armand  Oarrel,  a  new  political  jour- 
nal, the  Jfatvmdl,  which  more  than  any  other 
contributed  toward  brinj^ng  about  the  revo- 
lution of  1880.  On  the  appearance  of  the  royal 
decrees  of  July  26^  the  editors  of  the  National 
were  among  the  first  who  signed  the  protest 
of  the  Parisian  'journalists;  and  Thiers  was 
foremost  in  proposing  and  supporting  the  No- 
vation of  the  duke  of  Qrleons,  first  to  the  re- 
fency,  Aug.  1,  then  to  the  throne,  Aug.  9. 
'hree  months  later  he  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  in  the  department  of  finance,  first  un- 
der Baron  Louis,  then  under  Laffitte.  He  had 
been  at  the  some  time  elected  by  the  city  of 
Aix  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  was 
at  first  laughed  at  as  a  speaker ;  hia  bombastio 
style  of  oratory,  connected  with  his  short  stat- 
ure and  shrill  voice,  made  him  ridiculous,  and 
it  was  only  after  altering  his  style  and  snbdn- 
ing  his  tone  that  his  talents  as  an  expounder 
of  the  most  intricate  questions  were  appre- 
ciated. On  the  fall  of  Laffitte,  March  13, 1881, 
he  resigned  his  office ;  but  instead  of  following 
the  example  of  his  patron,  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  op^ition,  he  sat  among  the  supporters 
of  Casinur  P6rier,  and  advocated  the  peace 
policy,  a  hereditary  peership,  and  several  other 
measures  that  were  unpalatable  to  the  people. 
On  the  insurrection  of  Jane  6  and  6,  1882,  he 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  dealing  severely 
with  the  republicans  and  the  le^timists.  This 
ingratiated  nun  with  the  m^ority  of  the  depu- 
ties and  the  court ;  and  therefore,  on  the  death 
of  Oasimir  P6rier,  he  became  minister  of  the 
interior,  Oct.  11.  He  succeeded,  by  bribing  the 
treadherons  Dentz,  in  arresting  the  dadiess 
of  Berry  and  suppressing  the  impending  war 
in  Vendue,  and  advised  the  expedition  aninst 
Antwerp,  which  proved  successful.  Beins 
transferred  to  the  ministry  of  commerce  and 
pnblic  works,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  100,000,- 
000  francs  from  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
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mve  a  new  impulse  to  internal  improTements; 
uie  statne  of  Napoleon  was  placed  again  on  the 
top  of  the  oolnnin  of  Yend6me ;  the  triumphal 
Arc  de  l'£toile,  the  Madeleine  church,  and 
other  monuments  were  completed  or  erected ; 
canals  and  railroads  were  constructed,  and  un- 
der the  fostering  care  of  the  administration  in- 
dnstry  reyived.  In  1834,  on  the  prospect  of 
political  troubles,  he  resumed  the  ministry  of 
the  interior,  and  evinced  personal  courage  in 
putting  down  the  insurrectionarj  mcrementa 
of  April  12  and  18.  He  resigned  Not.  11 ;  but 
after  a  succession  of  unfortunate  ministerial 
combinations,  he  resumed  his  post,  with  Guizot 
as  his  colleague,  under  the  premiership  of  the 
duke  de  Broglie.  He  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  murderous  attempt  of  Heschi,  July 
28, 1886,  and  unreservedly  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  the  so  called  "  laws  of  September,"  se- 
Terely  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  jury.  New  intrigues  occurred  in  1836; 
the  whole  cabinet  sent  in  their  resignation; 
bat  Thiers,  who  had  secretly  paved  his  own 
way,  rose  to  the  premiership,  holding  at  the 
same  time  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  Feb. 
22.  Being  however  unable  to  persuade  the  king 
to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  at  home  and  to 
show  more  energy  in  his  transactions  abroad, 
he  retired,  Aug.  26,  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
HoI£.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
he  adhered  in  1888  to  the  coalition  which 
finally  overthrew  that  minister,  and  was  rein- 
stated in  his  former  position,  March  1,  1840. 
This  was  the  most  trying  period  of  his  minis- 
terial career ;  his  home  policy  was  imx>eded  by 
the  undecided  character  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies ;  he  had  to  maintain  the  September 
laws  and  retard  electoral  reform.  In  his  for- 
eign policy  he  was  entirely  outwitted  by  the 
diplomatists  of  Russia,  England,  and  Austria, 
who  had  agreed  to  settle  me  eastern  question 
without  consulting  France.  Enraged  at  this 
consummation,  and  convinced  that  war  only 
could  again  raise  his  country  to  its  proper 
standing,  he  was  fearlessly  preparing  for  such 
an  emergency,  reSnfordng  the  regular  army, 
getting  the  national  guards  in  readiness,  and 
constructing  the  fortifications  of  Paris ;  but  at 
the  last  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to 
resort  to  such  desperate  means,  and  therefore, 
after  6  months  of  useless  exertions  and  bitter 
disappointments,  he  resigned  his  powerless 
premiership,  Oct.  29,  being  succeeded  by  M. 
Guizot,  and  thenceforth  was  never  more  recall- 
ed to  the  control  of  public  affairs.  He  figured 
88  one  of  the  opposmon  leaders,  bitterly  cen- 
soring the  policy  of  the  Guizot  cabinet  in  1844, 
denouncing  the  growing  influence  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits  in  18&,  and  insisting  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  excluding  public  fbnolionaries  from 
the  chamber  of  depnties  in  March,  1846.  His 
powers  never  shone  more  briUianUy  than  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign; 
and  his  vehement  speeches  against  H.  Guizot's 
policy  were  extensively  read  and  eagerly  com- 
mented upon,  while  the  articles  he  contributed 


to  the  Conttitutionnel,  in  the  ownership  of 
which  he  had  now  a  share,  spread  far  and  wide 
the  so  called  "  reformist  agitation."  But,  like 
BO  many  others,  he  was  taken  unawares  by  the 
revolution  of  Feb.  1848.  He  vainly  attempted 
to  retrieve  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  king ;  he 
was  powerless  to  check  the  progress  of  the  re- 
publicans ;  and  when  their  triumph  was  an  es- 
tablished fact,  he  adhered  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. He  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the 
constituent  assembly,  and  failed,  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  but  was  on  June  4  returned  by  4 
departments;  he  sat  for  that  of  Seine-Iuf6- 
rieure,  voted  for  placing  dictatorial  powers  in 
the  hands  of  Gen.  Cavaignac,  proved  himself 
in  his  speeches  and  pamphlets  an  unmitigated 
opponent  of  socialism,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  so  called  "  order  party,"  and,  after  evin- 
cing little  partiality  for  Louis  Bonaparte,  finally 
voted  to  make  him  president.  A  deputy  in 
the  legislative  assembly  and  a  member  of  the 
dvi  da  la  rue  de  Poitieri,  he  aimed  at  over- 
throwing the  republic  and  bringing  about  a 
monarchical  restoration ;  but  he  and  his  friends 
were  superseded  by  the  superior  cunning  of 
President  Bonaparte.  On  the  morning  of  Deo. 
2,  1861,  he  was  arrested  at  his  house,  confined 
to  prison  for  a  while,  and  then  transported  to 
!EVuikfort-on-the-Main.  A  few  months  later 
he  was  allowed  to  return,  but  gave  up  active 
politics,  and  resumed  his  historical  pursuits. 
As  early  as  1846  he  had  published  the  1st  vol- 
nme  of  his  HUtoire  du  eontulat  et  d«  Vempire, 
and  had  reached  the  9th  previons  to  the  revo- 
lution of  February.  This  work,  which  gives 
the  fullest  account  of  European  affairs  from 
1800  to  1816,  he  now  hastened,  issuing  one  or 
two  volumes  every  year;  the  20th  and  last 
volume  is  yet  to  be  published.  An  extraordi- 
nary prize  of  20,(M)0  francs  has  been  re- 
cently awarded  to  it  by  the  French  institute. 
M.  Thiers  is  a  member  of  the  French  academy 
and  of  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sci- 
ences. Beside  his  two  great  historical  works, 
he  has  published  several  political  pamphlets 
and  an  able  essay  upon  Laie  et  «on  iy»Ume  de 
finaneet  (8to.,  Paris,  1826;  new  ed.,  12mo., 
1858).  He  is  reported  to  have  in  preparation 
a  "  History  of  Florence."  His  bioCTsphy  has 
been  written  by  Alexandre  Laya :  Etudet  Jiii- 
toriguei  lur  la  tie  prkie,  politique  et  UttSraire 
de  M.  A.  7%itn  (i  vols.  8vo.,  1846). 

THIERSOH,  Fbikdbice  Wilhelh,  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  bom  at  Eirscheidungen,  June  17, 
1784,  died  in  Munich,  Feb.  26, 1860.  He  fol- 
lowed the  courses  in  theology  and  philology  at 
Leipsio,  and  studied  under  Heyne  at  G6ttingen, 
where  he  received  a  degree  in  1808,  and  became 
a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium.  He  displayed 
remarkable  talent  as  an  instructor,  and  was 
called  in  1809  to  a  professorship  in  the  newly 
established  gynlnasium  at  Munich.  He  and 
Jacobi  were  among  the  first  fit>m  northern  Ger- 
many to  receive  royal  appointments  at  Munich ; 
and  during  the  excitement  raised  by  Christoph 
Ton  Aretm  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
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VhUnehUd  ewi»ehen  Iford-  uitd  SSddeuUeUtmd, 
which  so  increased  the  popular  jealoasy  that  an 
attempt  was  mode  to  assassinate  him.  He  es- 
tablished in  1812  a  philological  institnte,  after- 
ward united  with  the  university,  and  edited 
the  Aeta  Philologorum  Monaeenrium  (8  rols., 
Mnnioh,  1811-'ai).  In  1818  he  urged  the  war 
agwnst  France,  aided  the  military  organization 
of  the  students,  and  also  beoame  aa  enthuaas- 
tio  Philhellenist.  He  visited  France  and  Eng- 
land, was  sent  as  a  commissioner  from  Bavana 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  objects  of 
art  which  had  been  taken  from  it,  met  Oapo 
d'Istria  at  Vienna  (1814),  and,  withont  sharing 
in  his  political  designs,  Boi4;ht  to  found  a 
scientific  onion  for  the  education  of  yonng 
Greeks.  After  the  triomph  of  the  Hellenio 
cause  he  travelled  in  Greece,  and  was  influen- 
tial in  disposing  the  country  to  accept  a  mon- 
arch from  Germany.  He  published  on  his  re- 
turn a  work  entitled  J)e  I'itat  aettul  de  la 
Oriee,  et  de*  moytni  eParriver  A  »a  rettoratim 
(2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1888),  a  enlogyon  the  mod- 
em Greeks.  He  had  previously  produced  a 
grammar  of  the  Homeric  dialect  (8d  ed.,  1826), 
an  annotated  edition  of  Pindar,  containing 
metrical  translations  (2  vols.,  1820),  a  treatise 
on  the  epochs  of  sculpture  among  the  Greeks 

S2d  ed.,  1839),  and  a  narrative  of  travel  in 
taly  (1826).  From  this  time  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  carrying  out  the  educational  plana 
which  he  had  already  suggested.  Commis- 
sioned to  investigate  the  state  of  the  gymna- 
sia of  Germany,  he  published  reports  (8  vols., 
1826-87),  in  which  he  urged  adherence  to  the 
dasdoal  discipline,  against  the  partisans  of  so 
called  real  schools  whioh  combined  dasaioal 
with  professional  or  mercantile  stadies.  A 
long  controversy  ensued,  in  which  he  produced 
other  works  in  defence  and  illustration  of  his 
qrstem,  which  was  maintained  in  Bavnriawith 
Might  modifications  till  1868. — ^His  brother 
Bbbkha^d  (died  Sept.  1,  1856)  was  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  age  and  country  of  Homer 
(8d  ed.,  1882),  and  a  collaborator  on  Banke's 
learned  edition  of  Aristophanes  (1880). 
.   THILO,  JoHAKK  Kabl,  a  €tonan  theolo- 

en,  bom  at  Langensalza,  Nov.  28, 1794,  died 
y  12,  1868.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
universities  of  Leipsio  and  Halle,  was  appoint- 
ed in  1817  teacher  at  the  orphan  house,  and 
soon  after  at  the  Padoffogitan  of  Halle,  and 
while  in  this  position  as^sted  Professor  Knapp, 
bis  &ther-in-law,  in  the  direction  of  the  theo> 
logical  seminary.  In  1820  he  made  with  G«- 
senius  a  journey  through  France  and  England. 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  extraordinary,  and 
in  1825  ordinary  professor  of  theology;  and  in 
1838  he  was  made  oonsistoTial  oonncUlor.  He 
won  a  high  reputation  by  his  GodmApoeryphm 
Ifovi  Tettammti  (voL  i.,  1882),  which  sarpassed 
all  previous  works  on  this  branch  of  theologi- 
cal literature  in  critical  acumen  and  ooneot- 
ness.  Beside  several  other  smaUer  works,  he 
also  edited  Ejiapp's  Vorh$ung«n<ti>erdieehnit' 
liehe  fflaubmtUkrt  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1886). 


THIMBLE  ^rhaps  from  thomb  and  bell),  a 
metal  cap  for  the  finger,  used  in  sewing  to  protect 
it  from  the  needle.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Dutdi 
invention,  brought  to  England  i^ut  4^e  year 
1696  by  John  Lofting,  who  set  up  a  workshop 
at  Islington  near  London,  and  niade  thimblea 
with  prwt  and  success  in  dififerent  metals.  For 
the  use  of  men  the  thimble  is  commonly  made 
withont  a  top  in  the  form  of  a  wide  ring,  in- 
dented upon  its  surface  with  numerous  small 
pits  to  catch  the  head  of  the  needle.  Those 
provided  with  a  top  are  similarly  indented  upon 
this  portion  also.  Thimbles  are  made  of  thin 
sheets  of  different  metals,  brought  into  shape 
by  punching  disks  of  the  plate  into  dies.  Brass 
was  fbnneny  a  common  material,  which  has 
given  place  to  silver,  and  of  late  years  gold 
wimbles  or  thimbles  coated  with  gold  have 
been  largely  used.  The  process  of  Messrs.  Roux 
and  Berthier  of  Paris  is  much  recommended  as 
making  thimbles  of  great  perfection  and  dnra- 
bility.  Thin  sheets  of  sheet  iron  are  cut  into 
disks  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  which  being 
heated  to  redness  are  struck  with  a  punch  into 
a  succession  of  holes  of  gradually  increasing 
depth togivethemthe  form  of  thimbles.  The 
metal  is  then  trimmed,  polished,  and  indented 
with  littie  holes  regularly  distributed  by  means 
of  a  double-toothed  wheel  rolled  around  its 
surface.  It  is  next  converted  into  steel  by 
the  cementation  process,  tempered,  sooored, 
brought  to  a  blue  color,  and  lined  with  a  very 
thin  sheet  of  gold,  whioh  is  forced  in  with  a 
polished  steel  mandrel,  which  causes  it  to  taa- 
ten  to  the  steel  as  if  it  were  soldered.  Qold 
leaf  is  then  applied  to  the  outside,  and  is  at- 
tached by  pressure,  the  edges  being  secured  in 
a  minute  groove  made  to  receive  them.  When 
made  of  one  metal  only,  thimbles  are  mora 
r^idly  produced  by  striking  the  plate  into  a 
succession  of  conical  dies,  ATinBaling  them  with 
each  successive  one. 

THIMBLEBEBRY.    See  Rabfbebbt. 

THIONVILLE,  a  city  of  the  department  of 
Moselle,  France,  situated  on  the  MoseUe,  abont 
17  m.  above  Metz ;  pop.  in  1856, 10,600,  be- 
itide  a  garrison  of  3,000  men.  It  is  oonneoted 
with  Metz  by  a  railroad,  and  with  Luxemburg 
and  other  towns  by  excellent  roads.  It  has  a 
large  trade  in  timber  and  firewood,  coal  and 
coke,  grain,  and  iron.  Goal  to  the  amonnt  of 
80,000  tons  per  annum  is  shipped  tram  the 
town.  Abont  160,000  qnintals  of  grain  and 
considerable  quantities  of  leeJ^er  and  cnt  sUHie 
are  exported.  The  iron  forges  and  famaoes  in 
the  vicinity  produce  iron  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $3,400,000  annually.  Borne  of  these  fur- 
naces have  been  in  operation  since  the  14th 
century.  They  produced  good  wrought  iron 
by  the  nse  of  mmeral  coal  in  1828,  an  earlier 
date  than  any  other  ftamaoes  in  Franco  at- 
tempted it 

THEBD  ESTATE.    See  Tnss  £tat. 

THIRLWALL,  Oomrop,  D.D.,  an  En^ish 
historiam  and  prelate,  bom  at  Stepney,  Middle- 
Mx,  in  1797.    The  son  of  the  reotw  of  Boir- 
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ers  Qififord,  Essex,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Oambridge,  was  tntor.  Craven  scholar, 
Bell's  scholar,  and  senior  chancellor's  medal- 
Ust,  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  ia  1818 
and  of  master  in  1821,  and  became  a  fellow. 
He  stndied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1825,  bnt  after  8  years'  ex- 
perience withdrew  from  the  profession,  en- 
tered  the  ohnrch,  and  became  rector  of  Eirby- 
tmder-Dale,  Yorkshire.  He  joined  with  J.  0. 
Hare  in  translating  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Niebnhr's  "History  of  Rome"  (1828),  and 
contributed  to  Lardner's  "Cabinet  Oyclopss- 
dia"  a  history  of  Greece  (18S6  et  leq.),  enlarged 
and  improved  in  a  subsequent  edition  (8  vols., 
1846-'52).  This  work  was  the  basis  of  a  man- 
oal  by  Dr.  Schmitz,  in  the  introduction  to 
which  he  classes  it  with  the  later  production 
of  Orote  as  "  two  English  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  such  as  no  other  nation  can 
boast  of."  Another  critic  says :  "  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  miss  in  the  marble  coldness  of  the 
bi^op  of  St.  David's  something  of  the  ani- 
mating warmth  which  his  predecessor  (Mt- 
finrd)  derived  from  his  practical  life  as  an  Eng- 
lish coontry  gentleman ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  one  recognizes  the  abundant  stores 
of  knowledge  and  tine  tact  of  finished  erudi- 
tion with  which  the  Oambridge  scholar  was  so 
largely  gifted,  and  which  to  the  Hampshire 
sqnire  were  almost  entirely  denied."  He  was 
fbr  several  years  examiner  for  the  classical 
iripos  in  Trinity  college,  and  examiner  in  the 
university  of  London,  and  is  now  visitor  of 
St  David's  college,  Lampeter.  In  1840  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  created 
bishop  of  St.  David's.  He  has  published  sepa- 
nitdya  few  sermons  and  charges. 

TU1K8T,  the  fiuniliar  sensation  by  which  the 
want  of  flnid  in  the  system  is  made  known,  de- 
pendent on  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  throat, 
and  fauces,  and  in  a  state  of  health  a  tolerably 
faithful  indication  of  the  requirements  of  the 
body.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  stimulus  to 
the  mental  operations  and  acts  having  for  their 
object  the  g^ratrfication  of  the  desire ;  in  infitncy 
these  actions  are  automatic  and  involnntary. 
■  It  is  generally  considered  as  immediately  re- 
sulting from  an  impression  on  the  nerves  o{  the 
stomach,  as  it  is  allayed  by  the  introduction  of 
liquids  through  a  tube,  so  that  the  fauces  are 
not  tonched ;  in  this  way  speedy  relief  is  ob- 
tained from  the  instantaneous  absorption  of  the 
fluid  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach.  This,  how- 
eveAnust  be  taken  with  some  qualification,  as 
the  nitensity  of  thirst  bears  no  necessary  rela- 
tion to  the  amoimt  of  liquid  in  the  stomach, 
but  indicates  a  want  of  the  system  which  can 
be  supplied  through  the  blood  vessels,  the  rec- 
tum, or  the  skin;  in  fact,  the  conditions  are 
very  analogous  to  those  mentioned  under  Htnf- 
SKB,  both  indicating  a  demand  in  the  system  to 
be  supplied  through  the  stomach,  which  in  the 
case  of  thirst  is  indicated  locally  in  the  throat 
and  fiances.  According  to  Bostock,  it  is  imme- 
diately produced  by  a  deficiency  of  the  mucous 


seore^n  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  nltimatdy 
depending  en  a  peculiar  condition  of  tiiese  ma- 
oons  glands.  A  supply  of  fluid,  as  indicated  by 
thirst,  is  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  losses  by 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation,  and  by 
the  urinary  and  other  secretions,  which  are  ef- 
fected chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  water  in  the 
blood,  requiring  a  constant  supply  of  new  fluid. 
Water  is  the  natural  drink  of  man  and  beast, 
and  the  purer  it  is  the  better  it  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  system ;  the  morbific  influences 
of  a  very  minute  impregnation  wiUi  lead  and 
other  soluble  mineral  poisons,  of  a  trifling  ex- 
cess of  saline  ingredients  innocuous  in  small 
quantities,  and  of  putrescent  matters  in  the 
water  used  for  daily  drink,  are  weU  known  to 
physicians  and  tozicologists.  Alcoholic  mix- 
tures cannot  supply  the  wants  of  tiie  blood  ex- 
cept by  their  cont<uned  water,  and  antagonize 
many  of  the  purposes  for  which  water  is  re- 
quired. Thirst  is  also  allayed  by  tea  and  coffee, 
making  up  in  a  measure  for  insufficient  food  by 
lessening  the  Vaste  of  the  nitrogenized  tissues. 
Thirst  is  greatest  in  a  dry  and  hot  air,'  when 
the  perspiration  and  other  secretions  are  ex- 
cessive; salted  or  highly  spiced  food,  strong 
fbrmented  liquors,  and  irritating  substances 
and  poisons  applied  to  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  excite  thirst,  no  doubt  to  indn'ce 
an  ingestion  of  fluid  by  which  they  may  be 
diluted.  A  sudden  loss  of  blood,  either  by  the 
lancet  or  from  a  wound,  or  a  rapid  drain  on 
the  vascular  system,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera,  dia- 
betes, and  some  forms  of  ascites,  causes  thirst 
in  proportion  to  its  amount.  Thirst  is  less 
when  uie  food  is  watery,  and  when  liquid  can 
be  absorbed  by  the  skin  from  the  surroun^ng 
air  or  water.  The  thirst  of  fever  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  pressing  demand  for 
fluids,  but  depends  on  the  dryness  and  heat  of 
the  throat,  month,  and  skin,  with  diminished 
transpiration,  and  is  better  relieved  by  small 
pieces  of  ice  than  by  copious  draughts  of  water. 
Any  water  ingested  more  than  thirst  demands 
does  not  of  necessity  increase  the  aqueous  con- 
stituent of  the  blood,  the  superflons  fluid  being 
carried  off  by  the  kidneys ;  and  moreover,  ab- 
sorption from  the  stomach  is  diminished  when 
the  demand  is  satisfied.  Animals  with  naked 
skins,  like  batrachians,  living  in  water  or  moist 
air,  have  no  need  to  drink  to  quench  thirst, 
cutaneous  absorption  supplying  the  necessary 
fluid ;  thirst  can  hardly  be  felt  by  th*e  rabbit, 
Guinea  pig,  and  sheep,  judging  fi«m  the  water 
they  consume,  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
liquids  in  their  fresh  vegetable  food ;  carnivo- 
rous mammals  drink  little,  and  rapacious  birds 
hardly  at  all,  the  blood  of  their  victims  allay- 
ing their  thirst ;  the  camel  supports  thirst  for 
a  long  time,  carrying  a  supply  of  fluid  in  the 
water  stomach ;  the  amount  of  drink  taken  by 
man  depends  much  on  habit,  and  more  on  the 
nature  of  his  food,  the  thirst  of  vegetarians 
being  generally  less  than  that  of  meat  eaters. 
The  sufferings  from  thirst  in  shipwrecked  sail- 
ors and  in  travellers  in  the  African  and  Ameri- 
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oan  deserts  are  &miliar  to  all  readers,  aa  also 
the  partial  relief  b  j  moisture  of  the  air  and  im- 
mersion of  the  body  in  salt  water;  they  are 
more  painful  to  bear  than  those  of  hnnger,  as 
is  shown  by  the  history  of  besieged  garrisons 
and  of  persons  who  have  attempted  suicide  by 
starvation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  suffering  from  thirst  was  in  the  case 
of  the  French  frigate  Medusa,  lost  in  1816  near 
the  coast  of  Africa;  of  150  persons  who  took 
refuge  on  a  raft  without  food  or  water,  15  only 
survived  after  18  days  of  intense  suffering; 
while  their  hunger  had  become  almost  nothing 
on  the  9th  day,  their  thirst  was  inexdngnish- 
able,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  drank  urine ; 
and  to  render  their  sufferings  more  exquisite, 
during  their  feverish  sleep  they  dreamed  of 
ooolii^  shade  and  running  brooks,  to  awake  to 
a  tropical  sun  and  a  briny  ocean.  The  raging 
ttarat  of  the  victims  of  the  black  hole  of  Oal- 
cutta  is  another  familiar  instance  of  sunilor  suf- 
fering. In  extreme  thirst,  with  dryness  and 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  throat,  the  per- 
spiration, urine,  and  fraces  are  diminished,  and 
finally  suppressed;  the  muscular  debility  be- 
comes greater  and  greater,  soon  followed  by 
delirium,  coma,  and  death.  Abstinence  from 
both  food  and  drink  is  generally  fatal  in  a 
week ;  hunger  alone  may  be  sustained  for  6  or 
7  weeks,  but  thirst  alone  for  a  less  period. 
The  intense  thirst  of  Asiatic  cholera  has  been 
relieved  by  iqjeodons  of  saline  matters  into 
the  blood. 

THISBE.    See  PrBAinrs  and  Thisbb. 

THISTED,  Waldekab  Adou,  a  Danish  au- 
thor, known  nnder  the  assumed  name  oiT  Em- 
manuel de  Saint-Hermidad,  born  in  Aarhuus, 
Feb.  28,  1816.  He  studied  theology  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1840  founded  a  school  at  Skander- 
borg,  which  he  directed  until  1844,  and  in 
1846,  after  a  journey  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, became  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  of 
his  native  place.  Daring  1849-50  he  travelled 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  His  travels,  novels,  and 
poems  embrace  some  16  volumes. 

THISTLE,  the  common  name  of  several  gen- 
era of  spiny  plants  of  the  natural  order  eompo- 
sita.  The  thistles  are  distinguished  by  the  pe- 
ouliarlties  of  their  florets,  and  by  the  differences 
in  their  downy  pappus,  as  well  as  by  the  forms 
of  their  styles  or  pistils.  The  genus  earduva  with 
the  older  botanists  included  all  plants  with 
spiny  involucres,  but  as  it  now  stands  com- 
prises about  80  species,  most  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  Europe.  A  species  known  as  the  musk 
thistle  (C.  nutatu)  has  spiny  leaves  and  hand- 
some drooping  flowers,  and  is  a  common  plant 
in  dry  chalky  soils  of  Europe ;  toward  evening  a 
musky  odor  arises  from  the  plant.  The  C.  per- 
$onata  (cut-leaved  thistle)  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  specific  title  from  its  large  leaves  being 
used  for  masks.  The  milk  thistle  (_G.  Mmrianui) 
has  very  spiny-margined  leaves,  beantiftally 
variegated  with  white  stripes  or  lines;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  dull  purple.  It  is  frequently 
onltilTated  for  its  singularity  and  its  milky  ap- 


pearance, attributed  to  the  Virgin  "iSasj  aa  shft 
is  represented  in  an  ecclesiastical  legend. — ^The 
thistles  of  the  United  States  are  chiefly  differ- 
ent species  of  eirrium,  in  all  about  20,  distin- 
guished generically  by  perfect  and  similar, 
rarely  subdicecious  flowers,  bristly  receptacles, 
regularly  or  else  unequally  S-cleft  corolla  of  a 
purple,  reddish,  or  else  odiroleucous  color,  ob- 
long, compressed,  smooth,  not  ribbed  achenia, 
and  a  plumose  pappus.  The  common  thistle 
{eirtium  laneeolatum,  Scc^oli)  came  from  Eu- 
rope, and  yet  is  too  abundant  by  our  roadsides 
and  in  rich  pastures.  It  has  a  branching,  some- 
what hairy  stem,  very  prickly  decurrent  stem 
leaves,  smooth  above,  nairy  and  webbed  be- 
neath, and  numerous  handsome  purplish  flow- 
ers. The  tall  thistle  (C.  dueolor)  is  very  slen- 
der, 6  to  6  feet  feet  high ;  leaves  sessile,  pin- 
natifld,  hairy,  white  and  cottony  benei^; 
flowers  numerous  and  small,  purple.  The  pas- 
ture thistle  {C.pumilum,  Sprengel)  has  a  snort 
hairy  stem,  green  dasping  leaves,  oblong  lan- 
ceolate and  pinnated,  the  segments  dilated 
and  spiny ;  the  flowers  few,  large,  purple,  and 
sweet-scented.  The  Canada  thistle  \G.  artetue. 
Scop.)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  in  cultivated 
BoUs  has  extended  through  the  United  States 
and  overrun  the  wheat  fields  of  Canada.  It  is 
considered  the  greatest  pest  in  the  fields,  and 
can  only  be  subdued  by  ploughing  up  and  pa- 
tiently extracting  its  viviparous  subterranean 
roots.  The  yellow  or  horrid  thistle  (<7.  horri- 
dulum,  Michaux)  is  a  tall,  rough,  disagreeable 
plant,  with  large,  axillary,  and  terminal  flow- 
er heads  of  yellow  florets ;  it  grows  best  very- 
near  the  sea  coast. — ^The  cotton  thistle  (mo- 
perdon  aeanthium,  linn.)  has  become  natural- 
used  in  New  England,  though  adventitious  from 
Europe.  It  is  a  tall,  stout,  and  very  showy 
plant,  with  large,  decurrent,  spiny,  and  downy 
whitish  leaves,  and  large,  light,  purple  flowers 
appearing  in  July.  The  blessed  thistle  belongs 
to  a  very  extensive  genus,  and  is  the  anieu* 
htnedietiu  of  Linnaeus,  introducing  itself  into 
Louisiana,  though  native  to  the  Levant. — Many 
plants  bear  the  name  of  thistle  belonging  to  quite 
distinct  families.  The  thistles  are  regarded  as 
weeds,  and  are  eradicated  only  by  perseverance 
and  industry.  Their  seeds  ore  eagerly  sought 
for  by  birds  of  the  sparrow  tribes. 

THISTLE,  Obdbb  of  thb,  a  Scottish  order 
of  knighthood,  reputed  on  very  insufficient 
groimds  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  but  which  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  is  of  the  opinion  had  no  exist- 
ence as  an  organized  fraternity  previous  to 
1687,  when  a  warrant  for  its  restitution  was 
issued  by  James  VII.  of  Scotland  and  II.  of 
England.  It  fell  into  abeyance  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  James,  but  was  restored  by  Anne  in 
1708,  and  is  now  one  of  the  recognized  orders 
of  the  British  empire.  The  warrant  of  1687 
conflned  the  number  of  knights  to  12,  beside 
the  sovereign;  but  since  May,  1827,  it  has  been 
permanently  extended  to  16.  It  was  formerly 
customary  to  admit  none  but  Scottish  peers 
into  the  order,  but  the  rule  is  not  now  strictly 
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observed.  The  principal  decorations  are  a 
gold  collar,  composed  or  16  thistles  interlaced 
with  spri^  of  me,  to  which  is  suspended  a 
small  image  of  St.  Andrew  and  a  St  Andrew's 
cross  of  silrer,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  this- 
tle sarrounded  by  the  motto  of  the  order 
(which  is  also  that  of  Scotland) :  Nemo  me  tm- 
jnuM  laeetBtty  and  ttom  wh)cb  emanate  silver 
rsjrs  forming  a  star. 

THOLUOK,    Fbibdbioh   Atoubt,   D.D.,    a 
German  divine  and  polpit  orator,  bom  in  Bres- 
laa,  March  80,  1799.     Descended  from  very 
homble  parentage,  he  first  learned  a  trade,  but 
by  the  assistance  of  friends  attended  the  gym- 
sasiom  of  his  native  city  and  the  nniversity  of 
Berlin.     When  he  left  college  he  delivered  a 
eulogy  on  Mohammedanism  as  equal  in  beauty 
and  merit  to  the  Christian  religion ;  but  dur- 
ing his  nniversity  course  he  was  thoroughly 
converted  from  his  pantheism  and  scepticism 
under  the  influence  of  the  lectures  of  Schleier- 
macher  and  Keander,  and  more  especially  by 
personal   intercourse  with  Baron  von  Kott- 
witz,  a  member  of  the  Moravian  brotherhood. 
In  1821  he  was  graduated  as  licentiate  of  the- 
ology, and  began  to  deliver  lectures  as  Pritat- 
dceeat.    In  1824  he  was  appointed  extraordi- 
nary professor  of  oriental  literature,  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  De  Wette,  in  1826  made  a  liter- 
ary journey  to  Holland  and  England,  and  in 
1^6  was  called  to  the  nniversity  of  Halle  as 
ordisary  professor  of  theology,  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Enapp.    There  he  has  lived  and  labored 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  resi 
dence  at  Borne  in  1828-'9,  in  the  capacity  of 
chaplain  to  the  Prussian  embassy.    He  is  also 
nniversity  chaplain  and  consistorial  councillor. 
He  had  at  first  to  suffer  a  good  deal  of  perse- 
cation  from  the  prevailing  rationalism  of  his 
colleagues,  but  succeeded  in  effecting  a  radical 
change,  the  whole  theolo^cal  faculty  of  Halle 
now  being  decidedly  evangelical.    Dr.  Tholuck 
is  perhaps  of  all  contemporary  German  divines 
the  most  fertile  author.    His  principal  works 
are  as  follows :  "  Sin  and  Bedemption,  or  the 
True  Consecration   of  the    Sceptic"   (Berlin, 
18So,  many  times  reprinted ;  translated  into 
English  by  Byland,  with  an  introduction  by 
John  Fye  Smith,  republished  in  Boston,  1866), 
in  opposition  to  De  Wette's  "  Theodore,  or  the 
Oonseoration  of  the  Sceptic"  (1826) ;  BUUKen- 
tammlung  atu  der  morgenldnditeken  Myttih 
(1826),  a  collection  of  translations  from  the  mys- 
tic poets  of  tiie  East ;  "  Commentary  on  theEpis- 
tle  to  the  Romans"  (4th  ed.,  1842 ;  twice  trans- 
lated into  English),  the  first  exegetical  fhiit  of 
the  new  evangelical  theology;  "Commentary 
on  the  Goroel  of  John"  (1826;  nh  ed.,  1867; 
translated  into  English  by  Eauftnan,  1886,  and 
by  Dr.  O.  P.  Eranth,  Philadelphia,  1869),  less 
thorough  and  permanent,  but  more  popular 
and  better  adapted  for  students,  than  his  other 
commentaries;  "Commentary  on  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount"  (1888 ;  3d  ed.,  1844;  translated 
into  English   by  R.  L.  Brown,  Edinburgh, 
1860),  hu  most  learned,  elaborate,  and  vala- 


able  exegetical  prodnction;  "Oommentary  on 
the  Hebrews"  (1886;  8d  ed.,  1860);  "Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms"  (1848;  translated 
into  English,  Philadelphia,  1869);  "The 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History"  (18S7;  2d 
ed.,  1888),  a  vindication  of  the  Gospels  against 
the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss ;  and  "  Hours 
of  Christian  Devotion"  (2  vok,  1840),  con- 
taining several  original  hymns.  He  has  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  sermons  since  1829, 
and  two  volumes  of  "Miscellaneous  Essays" 
(1889).  He  is  now  (1862)  engaged  upon  a 
"  History  of  Rationalism."  Several  small  vol- 
umes have  appeared  (1862,  '64,  and  '61)  on  the 
preparatory  history,  in  which  he  gives,  mostly 
from  manuscript  sources,  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  Lutheran  theology  and  Gennan 
nniversity  life  during  the  I7th  century. 

THOM,  Ja3ik8,  a  Scottiedi  scnlptor,  bom  in 
Ayrshire  in  1799,  died  in  New  York,  April  17, 
1860.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a 
stone  cutter,  and  first  showed  his  talent  for 
sculpture  by  the  production  of  a  head  of  Bums 
and  some  portrait  busts,  which  gained  him 
considerablo  local  celebrity.  These  were  fol- 
lowed  by  his  well  known  group  of  "Tam 
O'Shanter,"  carved  out  of  the  common  gray 
stone  used  for  building  purposes.  Of  this 
group  and  that  of  "Old  Mortality,"  which 
u  now  deposited  in  the  Laurel  Hill  cemetery, 
near  Philadelphia,  he  was  employed  to  make 
many  duplicates,  and  both  works  were  widely 
exhibited  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  In  1886  he  removed  to  the  United 
States,  and  settled  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 

THOM,  WiuiAv,  a  Scottish  poet,  bora  in 
Aberdeen  in  1799,  died  in  Dnndee  in  March, 
1860.  He  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to 
a  weaver,  and  throughout  life  followed  that 
occupation,  dying  at  last  in  extreme  need.  He 
did  not  attempt  composition  until  near  the  age 
of  40,  and  his  earliest  strains  were  extorted  by 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  poverty  and  by 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife.  Rising  soon  after 
into  some  celebrity,  he  was  brought  to  London, 
and  complimented  by  his  countrymen  with  a 
pnblic  dmner.  Unfortunately  no  more  sab- 
gtantial  testimonial  followed  this  ovation.  In 
1844  appeared  his  "Rhymes  and  Recollections 
of  a  Handloom  Weaver,"  which  met  with  bat  a 
moderate  success. 

THOMANDER,  Johah  Hsnbik,  a  Swedish 
theologian,  bom  in  the  province  of  Scania, 
June  16,  1798.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
nniversity  of  Lund,  and  was  appointed  in  1819 
teacher  at  the  school  of  Earlshamm,  in  1821 
pastor  of  the  same  place,  in  1827  lecturer  on 
theology  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Lnnd, 
in  1888  professor  of  pastoral  theology,  and  in 
1888  member  of  a  committee  for  drafting  a 
new  code  of  church  laws.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  a  representative  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Swedish  diet,  in  which  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speiJcers  of 
the  liberal  party.  In  1860  he  was  made  pro- 
vost of  ti^e  cathedral  of  Gothenburg,  and  in 
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1866  bishop  of  Lnnd.  He  oommenoed  hia  lit- 
erary career  with  translations  from  Shake- 
speare, of  the  "  Olonds"  of  Aristophanes,  and 
of  Byron's  "Manfred"  (Dpsal,  1826).  His 
theological  works  comprise  "Hymns  of  the 
Andent  Church"  (Stockholm,  1828) ;  two  col- 
lections of  sermons  (Malm6,  1829,  and  Lund, 
1849);  "The  Ifew  Testament"  (Orebro,  1836); 
and  a  "  Catechism"  (Lnnd,  1888).  la  oonneo- 
tion  with  Beuterdahl  (since  1856  archbishop 
of  Upsal)  he  edited  from  1828  to  1882  a  ThM- 
loffiih  QuartalihrUi,  of  which  in  1836  he  be- 
came the  sole  editor.  In  1869  he  presided 
over  the  second  Scandinavian  chnrch  diet  at 
Lund.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Scandinavian  pnlpit  orators. 

THOMAS,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  Florida,  and  drained  by  ti^e  Ock- 
lockonee  river  and  its  head  streams;  area,  920 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,767,  of  whom  6,246 
were  slaves.  The  snrface  is  level  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  358,920 
bnshels  of  Indian  com,  146,022  of  sweet  potar 
toes,  and  7,667  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
16  churches,  and  376  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Thomasville. 

THOMAS,  Antoikx  LioKASD,  a  French  Au- 
thor, born  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  Oct.  1, 1783, 
died  at  Oullins,  near  Lyons,  Sept.  17,  1786. 
He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  studied  law,  but 
early  became  a  professor  in  the  Beauvais  col- 
lege.. In  1759  his  poem  JumonvUle  attracted 
some  attention;  wlule  his  Sloge  du  mariehal 
eomte  de  Saxe  won  the  prize  of  eloquence  at 
the  French  Academy.  The  same  distinction 
was  awarded  to  his  panegyrics  of  D'Aguesseaa 
(1760),  Duguay-Tronm  (1761),  Sully  (1768), 
and  Descartes  (1765) ;  and  the  prize  of  poetiy 
to  his  Ode  twr  U  temp*  (1762).  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  acf^emy  in  1766,  and  in  1770 
read  before  it  his  moge  de  Mare-Aurile,  con- 
ridered  his  masterpiece,  but  not  published  till 
1776.  His  JSwa*  »ur  U  earaetk'e,  let  motun  et 
Vetprit  de*  ftmme*  danu  tout  lei  *ikiU»  (1772) 
was  coldly  received,  but  was  translated  iuto 
several  languages.  His  most  important  work, 
at  once  historical  and  critical,  is  his  E»»ai  vix  lee 
iloget  (1778).  His  complete  works  have  been 
published  twice  (7  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1802,  and 
6  vols.  8vo.,  1836). 

THOMAS,  Chbistianb  of  St.  Bee  Ohbis- 
TtASB  OF  St.  Thomas. 

THOMAS,  Fbkdxbio  Wiixiam,  an  American 
author,  bom  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  Oct  26, 1808. 
At  the  age  of  17  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
and  Ecfter  his  admission  to  the  bar  removed 
to  Cincinnati.  He  is  the  author  of  novels 
entitled  "Clinton  Bradshaw"  (3  vols.  12mo., 
Philadelphia,  1886),  "East  and  West"  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  Fhikdelphia,  1886),  and  "Howard 
Pinokney"  (1840);  of  "John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  and  ouier  Sketches,  of  Character" 
(12mo.,  PhUadeli^iia,  1863),  &g.  He  has  also 
published  a  poem  entitled  "The  Emigrant" 
(Oinchinati,  1883),  and  "The  Beechen  Tree 
and  other  Poems"  (New  York,  1844). 


THOMAS,  Isaiah,  LL.D.,  an  American  print- 
er, born  in  Boston  in  1749,  died  in  "Worcester, 
Mass.,  April  4,  1881.  Having  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  11  years,  he  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  printer  in  Newburyport  in  1767.  In 
1770  he  removed  to  Boston  and  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  "Massachusetts  Spy," 
in  which  he  attacked  with  great  boldness  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  British  government 
toward  the  colonies.  In  1771  Gov.  Hutchin- 
son ordered  him  to  appear  before  the  council 
in  consequence  of  an  article  in  his  paper;  be 
refused  to  go,  and  the  attorney-general  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  obtain  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  him  from  the  grand  Jury;  the 
governor  then  directed  that  officer  to  file  an 
mformation  against  him,  but  such  resistance 
was  made  to  the  measure  that  it  was  dropped. 
In  1776  Mr.  Thomas  took  an  active  part  in  the 
skirmish  at  Lexington,  and  on  May  8  com- 
menced issuing  his  paper  from  Worcester,  to 
which  town  he  had  removed.  In  1788  he 
opened  a  bookstore  in  Boston,  nnder  the  firm 
of  Thomas  and  Andrews,  and  soon  after  estab- 
lished branches  of  his  publishing  business  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  though  he 
continued  to  make  Worcester  his  residence.  In 
1791  he  printed  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  folio, 
and  subsequently  issued  numerous  editions  of 
smaller  size.  For  many  years  most  of  the 
school  books  of  the  country  were  printed  and 
published  by  him.  In  1810  he  published  his 
"History  of  Printing  in  America"  (2  vols. 
8vo.).  The  American  antiquarian  society  of 
Worcester  was  founded  through  his  efforts  in 
1812,  and  liberally  endowed  by  him.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Alleghany 
college,  Penn.,  for  his  services  to  literature. 

THOMAS,  Saint,  also  called  Didymus,  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  Both  names,  the  He- 
brew Thomas  (Th'om)  and  the  Greek  Didymus, 
denote  a  twin.  Of  the  history  of  Thomas  very 
little  is  known,  as  he  is  but  rarely  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  When  Jesus  after  his  cruci- 
fixion appeared  to  his  disciples,  Thomas  was 
not  present,  and  he  refiised  to  believe  the  oo- 
currence  until  he  himself  saw  and  touched  Je- 
sus. As  to  the  scene  of  his  apostolical  labors, 
the  statements  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  first  centuries  do  not  agree ;  according  to 
some  it  was  Parthia,  accordmg  to  others  E^pt 
and  Ethiopia,  and  according  to  others  India, 
where  the  Portuguese  in  the  16th  century  as- 
serted that  they  had  found  his  body.  At> 
ancient  sect  of  Christians  (Christians  of  St. 
Thomas),  who  in  the  8th  century  were  numer- 
ous in  Persia  and  still  survive  in  India,  claim 
St.  Thomas  as  their  founder;  but  many  theo- 
logians consider  the  account  of  the  labors  of 
St.  Thomas  in  India  as  havin^g  been  invented 
by  the  Manichnans,  and  as  early  as  the  6th 
century  the  Thomas  of  India  was  regarded  by 
Theodoret  as  a  disciple  of  Manes.  To  the  apos- 
tle Thomas  an  Evan^elium  Infantim  Ghrimti 
(also  called  Eoangelvum  eeewmum  Thomani) 
is  ascribed,  which  pretends  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
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left  by  the  canonical  Gospels  in  the  time  from 
the  cMldhood  of  Jesus  until  his  public  ap- 
pearance; but  it  has  always  been  regarded  as 
apocryphal.  (Be»  ThUo,  Acta  Thcmm  ApottoU, 
Ldpno,  1828.)  St  Thomas  is  commemorated 
in  the  jRoman  Oatholio  chnroh  on  Deo.  21 ;  in 
the  Greek  dmroh  on  the  first  Snnday  of  her 
chnrdi  year,  which  begins  with  Easter  (hence 
called  Thomas  Snnday).  He  is  often  repre- 
sented in  pictures  with  a  square  and  rule  or 
with  a  measure,  because  he  would  not  believe 
imlesa  after  examining  for  himself  or  because, 
according  to  a  legend,  he  built  a  palace  for  the 
Indian  kmg  Gk)ndohar. 

THOMAS  A  EEMPIS.    SeeExvpis. 

THOMAS  AQUn^AS.    See  Aqxhsab. 

THOMASrUS  (Thoicab),  Ohbistian,  a  Ger- 
man philosopher  and  critic,  bom  in  Leipsio, 
Jan.  12, 1666,  died  in  Halle,  Sept.  28, 1728.  He 
was  ednoated  by  his  fiifher,  the  rector  of  the 
celebrated  ThomaudiuU,  and  from  1676  to  1679 
studied  at  Iirankfort-on-the-Oder.  Betnniing 
to  Leipsio  in  1679,  he  midertook  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  university,  and  in  1687  he  began 
to  lecture  in  the  German  instead  of  the  Lf^ 
language.  In  1688  he  published  his  programme 
in  German,  and  commenced  a  monthly  sheet. 
whioh  he  edited  until  1690,  under  the  title  of 
IMnMMm,  ImUgt  vnA  trtuthtfjne,  jedeek  wr- 
intnft-  vnd  gnvtsmAuige  Gtdankm,  oder  Mo- 
naitffetpriehe  iShtr  aXlerhand,  wmdimlieh  ahw 
iMM  .m>«jl«r,  which  gave  him  great  influence 
in  Germany.  The  persecution  of  his  enemies 
finally  forced  him  to  flee  from  Leipsio.  He  first 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  kmdly  received 
by  FVederio  III.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  after- 
ward King  IVederio  L  of  Prussia.  He  snbse- 
qnently  b^an  the  delivery  of  lectures  at  Halle, 
and  his  snooess  induced  the  elector  in  1694  to 
foond  the  muversity  of  Halle.  In  1709  he  re- 
fused an  invitadon  to  become  professor  of  ju- 
riapmdence  in  Leipsio,  and  in  1710  was  made 
rector  of  the  Halle  university,  and  dean  of  the 
fiicoHy  of  jnrispmdence.  Thomasins  exercised 
a  great  inflaence  over  his  times.  It  was  piim^- 
pdly  by  his  exertions  that  trials  for  witchcraft 
and  torture  were  abolished  in  Germany.  He 
wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  were  Oetehiehte  der  Wei»- 
heit  vnd  Thorheit  (8vo.,  Halle,  1698),  and  Ver- 
nSmftige  vnd  ehrigtUehe,  cAer  nieht  tehein- 
heiliga  Oedanien  vnd  Srinneruw/en  iber  aU 
lerhand,  aiuerlaene,  gemiiehU,  philotophi»eh«, 
VHd  jvHttuehs  mndel  (3  vols.,  1728-'6).  His 
life  was  written  by  Lnden  under  the  title  of 
Christian  Thomaiiau  nach  leinen  SehickmUn 
wnd  Sehriflm,  (Berlin,  1806). 

THOMASTON,  a  town  and  port  of  Enox 
00.,  Me.,  on  St.  George  river,  adjoining  the 
city  of  RocUand,  16  m.  from  the  coast,  and  80 
m.  E.  N.  E.  firom  Portland;  pop.  in  1860, 
2,728 ;  in  1860,  8,481.  The  Maine  state  prison 
is  fiitoated  here,  and  extensive  granite  quarries 
in  the  neighborhood  are  worked  by  convict 
labor.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
wiMinfimtnring  and  exporting  lime  and  in  ship 


building.  About  800,000  casks  of  lime  are 
made  annually.  The  registered  shipping  of 
the  port  is  now  (1862)  about  60,0(M)  tons. 
There  are  3  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$100,000, 2  public  libraries,  2  insurance  offices, 
an  academy,  a  society  of  natural  history,  an 
iron  foundery,  a  steam  mill,  and  6  churches. 

THOMISTS.    See  AqmirAS. 

THOMPSON,  AnsTJsxns  Ohakus,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  bom  in  Goshen,  Conn., 
April  80,  1813.  He  entered  Tale  college  in 
1883,  but  from  the  failure  of  his  health  quitted 
it  before  completing  his  collegiate  course.  In 
1886  he  completed  hia  studies  at  the  Oongre- 
«^onal  theological  seminary  at  East  Windsor 
Hill,  Oonn.,  subsequently  visited  Europe  and 
roent  a  year  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in 
July,  1842,  became  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Congre- 
gational church,  Boxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  still 
remains.  In  1864-'6  he  accompanied  die  Bev. 
Dr.  Anderson  as  a  deputation  to  the  missions 
of  the  American  boud  of  oommisnoners  for 
foreign  missionB  in  India.  He  has  published 
the  following  works:  "Bongs  in  the  Night" 
(Boston,  1846 ;  several  times  reprinted) ;  "  The 
Lambs  Fed,"  which  has  been  trandated  into 
the  Mahratta  language;  "The  Young  Martyrs;" 
"Last  Hours,  or  Words  and  Acts  of  tihe  Dy- 
ing" (1851) ;  "  The  Poor  Widow,  a  Memorial  of 
Mrs.  Anna  F.  Waters"  (1864;  translated  into 
Tamil) ;  "  The  Better  Luid,  or  Believer's  Jour- 
ney and  Future  Home"  (1865);  "The  Yoke 
in  Youth,  a  Memorial  of  H.  M.  Hill"  (1866); 
"  Gathered  lilies,  or  Little  Children  in  Heav- 
en" (1868);  "Feeding  the  Lambs"  (1869);  and 
"Morning  Hours  in  Patmos"  (I860). 

THOiymSON,  BxHJAHiir.    BeeBnorosD. 

THOMPSON,  Danibl  Pieboe,  an  American 
novelist,  bom-  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Oct.  1, 
1796.  In  his  childhood  his  parents  emigrated 
to  Berlin,  Yt.,  and  he  was  gradnated  at  Mid- 
dlebnry  college  in  1820.  He  afterward  taught 
as  private  tutor  for  several  years  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Alexandria,  Ya.,  studying  law  mean- 
while, and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Yirginia. 
About  1866  he  returned  to  Yermont  and  open- 
ed a  law  office  in  Montpelier,  where  he  still 
resides  (1863),  and  where  he  has  at  different 
times  held  the  offices  of  register  of  probate, 
clerk  of  the  legislature,  compiler  of  the  stat- 
utes, judge  of  probate,  clerk  of  the  county 
and  of  iue  supreme  conrt,  and  secretary  of 
state.  His  first  published  work,  "May Mar- 
tin, or  the  Money  Diggers"  (1886),  gained  a 
prize  offered  by  the  "  New  England  Galaxy," 
and  has  been  many  times  reprinted  in  book 
form.  His  other  works  are:  "The  Green 
Mountain  Boys"  (Montpelier,  1840;  subse- 
qnently  republished  in  Boston) ;  "  Lo(^e  Ams- 
aen,"  a  graphic  picture  of  the  New  i^gland 
district  swool  as  it  waa  (Boston,  1847) ;  "Lucy 
Hosmer"  (1848) ;  "  The  Bangers,  or  the  Tory's 
Daughter"  (1860) ;  and  "  Gant  Gurley,  or  the 
Trappers  of  Lake  ITmbagog"  (1867). 

THOMPSON,  Jacob,  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Caswell  oo.,  N.  0.,  May  16, 1810.    In 
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his  youth  he  practised  lav  in  Mississippi,  which 
state  he  represented  in  the  lower  house  of  con- 
gress from  1839  to  18S1,  advocating  the  repn- 
diation  bj  Ifississippi  of  a  portion  of  the  state 
honds,  and  opposing  the  compromise  of  1850 
as  not  conceding  enough  to  the  South.  On  the 
inauguration  of  President  Buchanan  (1857)  he 
became  secretary  of  the  interior.  In  Dec.  I860, 
while  still  holding  that  office,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  a  commissioner 
in  behalf  of  that  state  to  urge  upon  North  Caro- 
lina the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  of  secession ; 
and  on  Jan.  7  succeeding,  be  resigned  his  sec- 
retaryship on  the  ground  that  the  president, 
by  attempting  to  send  reenforcements  to  the 
feiieral  troops  in  Charleston  harbor,  hid  vio- 
lated a  distinct  understanding  entered  into  with 
the  cabinet  He  participated  in  the  subsequent 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  seceded  states, 
and  in  Nov.  1861  was  elected  governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, which  he  still  is  (May,  1862). 

THOMPSON',  John  R.,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct  88,  1828.  He 
was  educated  at  tJie  university  of  Virginia, 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  James  A.  Seddon, 
and  subsequently  in  the  law  school  of  the  nni- 
versity,  and  in  1846  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1847  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
"Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  published  at 
Richmond,  Ya.,  retaining  that  position  for 
many  years,  and  to  that  periodical  made  many 
contributions.  Beside  these,  he  has  delivered 
numerous  addresses  at  colleges,  and  several 
lectures,'  and  furnished  many  articles  for  liter- 
ary journals  in  the  Korth  and  South. 

THOMPSON',  Joseph  Paabish,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  7,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1888,  studied  theology  at  Andover  and 
New  Haven,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Ohapel  street  Congregational  ohnrch,  New. 
Haven,  in  Nov.  1840.  In  April,  1645,  he  re- 
moved to  New  York,  having  accepted  the 
charge  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  church, 
which  he  still  retains  (1862).  While  at  New 
Haven,  Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  "  New  Englander,"  a  Congregational 
quarterly  review,  and  has  contributed  nearly 
40  articles  to  it,  many  of  them  on  denomina- 
tional topics.  He  was  also  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  "Ind^endent"  newspaper.  In 
1863  he  ori^nated  the  plan  of  the  Albuiy 
Congregationalist  convention,  which  gave  a 
nmty  and  organic  life  to  that  denomination 
which  it  had  not  previously  possessed.  He  is 
also  a  manager  of  the  American  Congregational 
union,  and  of  the  American  home  missionary 
society.  In  1862  he  sailed  for  Europe  and 
the  East,  and  was  absent  about  two  years,  ex- 
ploring Palestine,  Mt  Sintd,  Egypt,  and  other 
oriental  countries;  and  he  has  since  devoted 
much  time  to  oriental  stupes,  especially  Egyp- 
tology, the  results  of  which  have  appeared  m 
his  contributions  to  the  "  North  American  Re- 
view," the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  the  "Journal 
of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical 


Society,"  Smith's  "  Diotiona]7  of  Biblical  G«- 
ography  and  Antiquities,"  and  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  Eitto's  "  Cycloptedia  of  Biblical  liter- 
ature." Harvard  university  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1866.  Beside  numerous 
sermons,  addresses,  and  occasional  pamphlets. 
Dr.  Thompson  has  published:  ""Memoir  of 
Timothy  Dwight"  (New  Haven,  1844);  "Lec- 
tures to  Young  Men"  (New  York,  1846) ;  "  Hints 
to  Employers"  (1847) ;  "  Memoir  of  David  Hale" 
(I860);  "Foster  on  Missions,  with  aPrelimi- 
naiT  Essay"  (1860) ;  "  Stray  Meditations''  (1852; 
revised  ed.  entided  "  The  Believer's  Refiig©," 
1857);  "The  Invaluable  Possession"  (1868); 
"Egypt,  Past  and  Present"  (Boston,  1856); 
"The  Early  "Witnesses"  (1867) ;  "Memoir  of 
Rev.  David  T.  Stoddard"  (New  York,  1858) ; 
"The  Christian  Graces"  (1869);  and  "Love 
and  Penalty"  (1860). 

THOMPSON,  RoBiBt  Akoeob,  an  English 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Durham  in 
1821.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and, 
after  being  attached  for  some  iame  to  the  ob- 
servatory of  Durham,  entered  holy  orders,  was 
appointed  curate  of  Louth,  and  in  1864  of  Bin- 
brooke,  Lincolnshire,  and  is  now  master  of  the 
hospital  of  St  Mary  t^e  "Virgin  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  In  1849  he  published  some  astro- 
nomical observations  at  the  expense  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Durham ;  in  1868  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons ;  in  1866  "  Ghrbtian  Theism,"  which 
took  tbe  Burnett  prize  of  £1,800 ;  and  in  1867 
"  Principles  of  Natural  Theology." 

THOMPSON,  Thoxab  PKBBomrr,  an  Eng- 
lish author  and  political  reformer,  bom  in  Hull 
in  1788.  In  1808  he  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
shipman, and  in  1806  went  into  the  army  as 
second  lieutenant.  In  1808,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Wilberforce,  he  was  made  governor  of 
Sierra  Leone.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  ti'ade  in  the  colony ;  and  the  opposition 
raised  against  him  by  the  slave  traders  caused 
his  recall  by  Lord  Castiereagh,  and  arriving  in 
England  in  1810  he  returned  to  the  army, 
served  in  the  peninsular  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1814,  and  afterward  in  the  Pindaree  campaign 
in  India.  In  1819,  having  learned  Arabic,  he 
accompanied  Sir  William  Keir  Grant  in  the  ex- 
pedition up  the  Persian  gaU,  and  assisted  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  the  Arab  tribes, 
by  which  the  slave  trade  was  declared  piracy. 
In  1864  he  was  made  mi^or-gener^  In  1814 
he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  On  a  Constitution." 
He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "  West- 
minster Review"  on  its  establishment  in  1824, 
and  6  years  afterward  became  Joint  proprietor, 
writing  for  it  constantiy  until  1836,  and  treat- 
ing among  other  things  of  free  traide,  slaveT7, 
Catholic  and  Jewish  disabilities,  property  tax, 
and  other  reform  questions  of  the  day;  his 
"  Com  Law  Catechism,"  which  appeared  in 
1827,  was  the  most  effective  attack  which  the 
protectionist  system  of  commercial  policy  re- 
ceived. In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  commons  from  Hull,  was  not  returned  in  the 
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general  election  of  1887,  bnt  sat  afterward  for 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  elected  again 
in  1857.  A  selection  from  his  miscellaneons 
writings  was  published  in  1842  in  6  volumes. 

THOMPSON,  Waddt,  an  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  bom  at  Piokensville,  Pendleton 
district,  8. 0.,  Sept.  8, 1798.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  South  Carolina  college,  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Dec.  1819,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  In  1826  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  where  he 
continued  to  serve  till  his  election  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1880  as  solicitor  of  the  western  circuit. 
'When  the  militia  of  the  state  was  reorganized, 
on  the  nullification  excitement,  he  was  elected 
by  the  legislature  brigadier-general.  In  1886 
he  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress, 
and  served  3  terms,  taking  an  active  part  as  a 
whig  in  all  the  great  debates  of  that  body. 
When  Mr.  Oalhoun,  who  lived  in  his  district, 
went  over  to  the  democratic  party,  all  the 
whig  members  from  the  state  did  the  same 
except  Mr.  Thompson.  This  opposition  to 
Mr.  Oalhoun  led  to  a  most  exciting  canvass 
at  the  ensuing  election  in  South  Carolina,  in 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  took  the  stump  agiunst 
Gen.  Thompson,  who  however  was  reelected 
by  more  than  1,000  nuyority.  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  over,  Gen.  Thompson  announced 
his  determination  to  retire  from  public  life 
and  devote  himself  to  his  professional  and 
private  pursuits.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Mexico  by  President  Tyler.  During 
the  period  of  his  mission,  he  made  two  impor- 
tant treaties,  and  procured  the  liberation  of 
more  than  200  Texan  prisoners,  many  of  whom 
were  sent  home  at  his  own  charge.  On  his 
return  home  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Rem- 
iniscences of  Mexico,"  which  passed  through 
several  editions.  G^.  Thompson  is  an  exten- 
sive and  successful  cotton  planter  in  Florida, 
bnt  resides  at  his  home,  near  Greenville,  S.  C. 

THOMPSON,  WiLUAii,  a  British  naturalist, 
bom  in  Belfast,  Nov.  2,  1805,  died  in  London 
in  Jan.  1862.  He  was  educated  for  a  commer- 
coal  life,  in  1821  was  apprentioed  to  a  linen 
merchant  of  Bel&st,  and  in  1882  gave  up  busi- 
ness and  began  the  study  of  animals  and  plants, 
bnt  especially  of  birds.  To  the  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society"  of  London  he  con- 
tributed numerous  papers  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Ireland.  In  1840  he  prepared  for  the 
British  association  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence a  "  Report  on  the  Fauna  of  Ireland,  Di- 
vision Yertebrata."  In  1841  he  accompanied 
Professor  Forbes  on  a  tour  to  the  Grecian  ar- 
chipelago; from  1841  to  1848  contributed  fre- 
qaently  to  the  "Annals  of  Natural  History;" 
and  in  1848  read  to  the  British  association, 
which  met  at  Cork,  a  further  report  on  the  in- 
vertebrate fauna  of  Ireland.  Of  his  great  work 
on  the  "  Natural  History  of  Ireland,"  the  first 
8  volumes,  devoted  to  birds,  appeared  in  1849- 
'61 ;  bnt  he  died  before  finishing  it.  In  1866 
the  4th  volume  was  published,  with  a  biogra- 
phy of  the  author,  edited  by  Prof.  Dickie. 


THOMPSON,  Zadoo,  an  American  natural- 
ist, bom  in  Bridgewater,  Vt.,  in  1796,  died  in 
Burlington,  Yt.,  Jan.  19, 1856.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  university  of  Yermont  in  1838, 
and  in  1624  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
"  Gazetteer  of  Yermont."  For  several  years 
subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
in  1886  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church,  bnt  preached  only  occa- 
sionally. In  1842  he  published  the  "  Natural, 
OivU,  and  Political  History  of  Vermont,  and  of 
its  various  Institutions,"  followed  by  a  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  his  "  Gazetteer."  He  was 
soon  afterward  appointed  professor  of  natural 
history  and  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Yer- 
mont, which  office  he  filled  till  1868.  He  ac- 
cumulated at  Burlington  a  very  complete  cabinet 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  state,  which  at  his 
death  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1861  he  visited  Great  Britain  as  a 
commissioner  from  Yermont  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  industry  of  all  nations ;  and  a  collection 
of  American  woods,  classified  according  to 
their  nseful  properties,  which  he  exhibited,  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  received  the  great 
bronze  medal  of  the  exhibition.  In  1868  IVo£ 
Thompson  was  appointed  state  naturalist,  and 
directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  state,  iaclnd- 
ing  its  physical  geography,  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, botany,  and  general  zoology,  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  Be- 
side the  works  mentioned,  he  published  several 
school  books  and  small  treatises,  and  in  1868  an 
appendix  to  his  "Natural  History  of  Yermont." 

THOMS,  WiLLiAK  JosN,  an  Engli^  anti- 
quary, born  in  Westminster,  Nov.  16,  1803. 
He  was  originally  placed  in  the  secretary's  of- 
fice at  Chelsea  hospital,  was  for  some  years 
clerk  of  printed  papers  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  in  1862  was  (appointed  sub-librarian  of  that 
house.  He  wrote  for  various  periodicals,  bnt 
his  first  separate  publication  was  "A  Collection 
of  early  Prose  Romances"  (8  vols.,  1828).  TiJB 
was  followed  by  "  Lays  and  Legends  of  Yari- 
ous  Nations"  (1884)  and  "  Book  of  the  Court" 
(1888) ;  he  was  also  editor  of  "Anecdotes  and 
Traditions"  a8S9)  and  "Caxton's  Reynard 
the  Fox"  (1844).  His  reputation  rests  princi- 
pally on  the  establishment  of  the  "  Notes  and 
Queries,"  in  the  editing  of  which  he  has  been 
assisted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

THOMSON,  Ahthont  Todd,  a  British  phy- 
sician, bom  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  7, 1778,  died 
at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  July  8,  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
studied  medicine,  attending  the  lectures  of 
Munro,  Black,  Gregory,  and  Dugald  Stewart, 
in  1798  became  a  member  of  the  speculative 
society  and  was  intimately  associated  with  Jef- 
frey, Brougham,  Homer,  Lord  Cockbum,  and 
Lord  Lansdowne,  in  1799  became  a  member  of 
the  royal  medical  society,  and  in  1800  settled 
in  London  as  a  general  practitioner.  His  con- 
tributions to  medical  and  botanical  science 
were  very  extensive  and  valuable.  In  1826  he 
became  a  member  of  the  royal  college  of  phy- 
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fiidans,  and  in  1888  professor  of  materiti  med- 
loa  in  London  nnirerBity,  now  TTuiversitj  col- 
lege. In  1832  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
medical  jnrisprndenoe,  which  position  he  held 
till  his  death.  His  works  were  extensire  and 
vdnable.  Of  •♦The  London  Dispensatory" 
(8yo.,  1811),  10  editions  were  pnblisned  during 
his  life,  and  it  was  translated  into  several  of 
the  European  langaages;  his' "Elements  of 
Ifateria  Medioa"  (8vo.,  1883)  was  frequently 
republished  la  England  and  America. — ^Mrs.  A. 
T.  Thomson,  "wife  of  the  preceding,  has  pab- 
lished  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  Vm." 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1836) ;  "  Memoirs  of 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  of  the 
Court  of  Qaeen  Anne"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1889) ; 
"Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites  of  1716  and  1746" 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  1845);  "Memoirs  of  the  Vis- 
countess Siindon,"  &o.  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1847); 
''Becollections  of  Literary  Oharaoters  and  Cel- 
ebrated Places"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1868) ;  and  9  or 
10  novels. 

THOMSON',  OuABtxs,  an  American  patriot, 
born  in  Ireland  in  Nov.  1729,  died  in  Lower 
Merion,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1634.  He  came 
to  America  at  the  a^  of  11,  was  educated  in 
Maryland,  taught  a  Friends'  academy  in  Pliila- 
delphia,  and  afterward  went  into  business  in 
that  city.  From  the  beginning  he  was  ardently 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  in 
1774,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  continental 
congress,  was  elected  its  secretary.  John 
Adams  speaks  of  him  in  his  "  Diary"  at  that 
time  as  "  the  Sam.  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  the 
life  of  the  cause  of  liberty."  He  remamed  sec- 
retary until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  chosen 
to  inform  Washington  of  his  nomination  to  the 
presidenoy.  He  afterward  retired  entirely  from 
public  life,  and  occupied  his  later  years  in  a 
translation  of  the  Septuagint,.  which  was  pnb- 
lished>in  4  vols,  in  180S. 

THOMSON",  Edwaed,  D.D.,  on  American 
clergyman,  bom  at  Portsea,  England,  in  1810. 
He  came  to  America  in  1819,  attended  medical 
lectures  in  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
1829.  In  1882  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  stationed 
successively  at  Norwalk,  Sandusky,  Cincinnati, 
Wooster,  and  Detroit.  In  1838  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Norwalk  seminary,  which  post 
he  occupied  for  6  years,  when  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Michigan,  and  edited  the 
"Ladies'  Repository"  until  called  to  the  portion 
of  president  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university. 
At  the  general  conference  in  1860  he  was 
elected  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,"  New  York. 

THOMSON,  Jambs,  a  British  poet,  bom  in 
Ednam,  Boxburghshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  11,1 700, 
died  at  Eew  Lane,  near  Richmond,  Aug.  S7, 
1748.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
being  destined  for  the  church  was  sent  in  his 
18th  year  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  passed  6  years,  the  last  4  of  which 


were  devoted  to  theological  studies.  In  1784 
he  left  Edinburgh  to  push  his  fortunes  in  Lon- 
don, and  for  several  months  diseharged  the 
duties  of  tutor  in  the  fiunily  of  Lord  Binning. 
Previous  to  this  time  he  had  given  indications 
of  poetio  talent,  and  a  Augment  of  blank 
verse,  written  at  the  age  of  14  and  first  pub- 
lished in  a  life  of  the  poet  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham in  1841,  possesses  considerable  merit  as  a 
boyish  effasion.  He  now  set  about  the  com- 
position of  a  more  elaborate  work,  and,  en- 
couraged by  his  college  friend  Msllet,  pub- 
lished in  March,  1786,  his  blank  verse  poem 
of  "  Winter,"  for  the  copyright  of  which  he 
received  8  guineas.  It  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention that  a  2d  and  a  8d  edition  were  called 
for  in  the  same  year.  In  1727  appeared 
"Summer,"  followed  by  "Britannia"  and  a 
"Poem  sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton;"  in  1728  "Spring;"  and  in  1780  he 
published  "The  Seasons,"  completed  by  the 
Addition  of  "Autumn,"  in  a  4to.  volume,  of 
•which  464  copies  were  subscribed  for  at  a 
guinea  each.  Pope,  to  whom  the  author  had 
been  introduced  by  Mallet,  took  8  copies. 
In  1729  he  also  produced  "  Sophonisba,"  a 
tragedy,  acted  with  moderate  success  at  Drory 
Lane.  In  1781  he  visited  the  continent  as 
travelling,  tutor  of  the  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Talbot,  afterward  lord  chancellor,  and  upon 
his  return  to  England  in  the  succeeding  year 
commenced  an  elaborate  poem  in  6  parts  upon 
"Liberty,"  which  appeared  in  1786-6.  He 
regarded  it  as  the  best  of  his  productions,  but, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  "  Liberty  called 
in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises 
and  reward  her  encomiast;  none  of  Thom- 
son's performances  were  so  little  regarded." 
It  was  abridged  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  collect- 
ing the  author's  works  for  publication,  and  in 
that  condition  it  still  appears.  He  had  mean- 
while been  placed  in  easy  circumstances  by 
the  appointment  of  seoretaiy  of  briefs  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lord 
Talbot ;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  chancellor 
in  1787,  his  successor.  Lord  Hardwioke,  after 
waiting  for  some  time  for  Thomson  to  make  a 
formal  application  for  the  place,  bestowed  it 
upon  onotner.  He  was  however  soon  after  in- 
troduced to  the  prince  of  Wales,  then  emulous 
of  the  reputation  of  a  patron  of  literature,  and 
received  from  him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year. 
He  now  resumed  his  dramatic  labors,  and  pro- 
duced his  "Agamemnon"  (1788),  which,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  Pope  and  the  acting 
of  Quin,  both  warm  friends  of  the  poet,  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  damned  on  the  first  night 
of  the  performance.  It  was  followed  by 
"Edward  and  Eleanoro,"  the  representation 
of  which  on  the  stage  was  prohibited  under 
the  operation  of  the  act  for  licensing  dramatio 
performances;  by  the  masque  of  "Alfred," 
written  in  coijinnction  with  Mallet,  and  which 
contains  the  celebrated  song  and  chorus,  "  Enle 
Britannia,"  set  to  mnsio  by  Dr.  Ame ;  and  br 
"  Taoered  and  Sipsmnnda,"  po^imed  yrmi 
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he  was  raised  to  oomparatiTe  opnlemoe  by  hia 
appoiabnent,  tbrongh  the  infineuce  of  Lyttal- 
ton,  to  the  office  of  snrveyor-general  <rf  the 
Leeward  isIa&dB,  the  dntiee  of  which  were  dia^ 
charged  by  a  deputy,  while  the  dear  emoln- 
saenta  amonnted  to  £800  a  year ;  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  hia  life  was  passed  in  ease  and  tran» 
gulnty  at  an  elegant  retreat  at  £ew  Lane. 
L>  1748  appeved  the  "  Oastle  of  Indolence,"  a 
poem  in  the  Spenserian  atanca,  on  whioh  he 
bad  labored  for  many  years,  and  whioh  is  es- 
teemed the  most  finished  and  poetieal  of  his ' 
larger  works.  He  died  soon  after  of  a  fisver 
resohing  from  ezpoanre  in  the  ni^t  ^r.  His 
poBthnmons  play  of  "Ooriolanns"  was  snbse- 
qaently  peifbrmed  at  Ooyent  Garden,  and  the 
profits,  after  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  wwe 
remitted  to  his  sistera — ^Thomson  was  a  man 
of  gross  appearance  and  exceedingly  indolent 
dispoedtion,  and  was  nnwaTering  in  his  attach- 
ment to  hia  fKends.  Lord  Lyttelton  has  pro- 
noonced  the  best  enlogy  npon  him  in  hia  pro- 
logae  to  "  Ooriolanns,"  in  whioh  it  is  said  l^at 
his  works  contained  "  no  line  whioh,  dying,  he 
could  wish  to  blot."  The  "  Seasons"  have  pre- 
served their  popularity  to  the  present  time,  and 
are  freqnently  republished. 

THOMSON,  Thomas,  a  British  chemist,  bom 
In  Orieff,  PertJidiirB,  April  12, 1778,  died  July 
S,  18BS.  He  was  ednoated  at  the  unirersity  of 
%t.  Andrew's  and  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1790 
beeame  ctnmeoted  with  the  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  and  the  chemical  articles  ftimished 
by  him  to  ttiat  work  were  the  baaia  of  his 
"System  of  Ohemistry"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1809). 
He  began  to  lecture  on  chemistry  at  Edinbnrgn 
in  1800,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  ehem- 
ieol  symbols,  and  was  one  of  the  first-  to  elnd- 
ckto  die  atomio  theory  of  Dalton.  In  1810  he 
psbliahed  the  "  Elements  of  Ohemistry"  (8vo.); 
ai  1813,  the  "History  of  the  Royal  SooiiBty  of 
London"  (4to.);  and  in  1818,  "Travels  in  Swe- 
den," which  oonn^  he  had  visited  in  the  pre- 
wioaa  year.  In  1818  he  went  to  London  and 
eommenoed the  "Annals of  Philosophy,"whieh 
he  ooBtfamed  to  edit  until  18S2.  la  1817  he 
waa  chosen  lecturer  at  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, and  in  1818  was  made  professor  of  ohem- 
istry, whidi  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
In  1825  he  published  "  An  Attempt  to  EsUb- 
Udi  the  First  Principles  of  Ohemistry  by  Ex- 
periment" (2  vols.),  which  was  followed  by 
"  The  History  of  Ohemistry"  (S  vols.,  1880-'81X 
**  OnUines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology"  (2  vols., 
1886),  and  "  Brewing  and  Distiflation"  (1849). 
—His  son,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  distinguished 
btrtaniflt,  now  superintendent  of  the  East  India 
eorapany's  botanic  gardens  at  Calcutta,  and  has 
jmbnahed  an  account  of  hu  travels  in  Thibet 

THOR,  in  Sotmdinaviaa  mythology,  the  first 
bOTD  ot  Odin  and  Frigga,  the  bravest  and  bold- 
est of  aU  the  gods.  He  directed  the  winds  and 
the  seasons,  and  was  the  Jupiter  of  the  Scandi- 
navians. In  the  Eddas  he  appears  as  the  cham- 
pton  of  gods  and  men,  destroying  monsters  and 
VOIm  XT. — ^29 


giants  with  hia  bolts  of  thunder.  A  tenttle 
club  or  hammer  waa  hurled  at  his  victim,  and 
the  blow  having  been  dealt,  the  weapon- re- 
turned to  hia  hand.  His  waist  was  bound  with 
a  girdle  which  for  ever  renewed  the  strength 
he  nient  in  battle.  Thursdayis  named  iofmia. 
THOBAX,  the  anatomical  name  of  the  bony 
jhunewwk  formed  by  the  breast  hoi^,  ribs,  and 
spine,  which  oontaina  and  protects  tiie  Innga, 
heart,  and  great  veesds,  and  including  a  cavity 
separated  from  the  abdomen  by  ttie  diaphragm; 
the  cavity  is  lined  by  seroua  membrane,  and  ita 
movements  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  prooesa 
of  respiration ;  a  thorax  as  thus  defined  exiata 
in  its  perfect  form  only  in  mammalia.  The 
movements  of  the  tiiorax  (see  BasrauLTioR) 
are  rendered  more  easy  and  extensive  l^  the 
oartilagea  whioh  connect  the  ribs  in  fkvnt  witib 
the  sternum.  The  bony  thorax  protects  not 
only  the  lungs  and  heart,  but  extends  down  so 
as  to  cover  ute  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  stomach, 
duodenum,  and  part  of  the  colon.  Oovereo 
with  the  muscles  and  with  the  npper  extremi- 
tiea  attached,  it  forms  a  cone  with  the  apex 
downward ;  in  the  skeleton  the  apex  is  upward; 
the  back  and  shoulders  may  be  very  broad 
without  indicating  a  wide  and  capacious  tho- 
rax, the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
corresponding  better  with  that  of  the  ^>ex  of 
the  thorax;  Freeman,  the  American  giantj 
measured  26  inches  firom  tip  to  th>  of  the 
shoulders,  but  only  6  inches  across  the  lower  . 
part  of  his  neck.  The  human  thorax  is  fla^ 
tened  antero-posteriorly,  while  that  of  the  lov- 
er mammals  is  fiattened  from  side  to  side.  £k 
the  foetos  the  thoracic  is  much  smaller  than 
tiie  abdominal  cavity,  from  the  inactivity  ot 
the  lungs;  at  birth  it  suddenly  enlargee,  in- 
creases perceptibly  to  puberty,  and  even  grows 
larger  in  adult  age  to  its  full  development;  aa 
age  advances  it  tends  to  oolli^ise  and  the  boiHr 
framework  to  become  a  rigid  cage  from  ossifi- 
cation of  the  ooetal  cartilages,  the  apex  comes 
forward,  and  the  round  back  of  the  cdd  man 
appears.  The  thorax  may  be  distorted  by  cur- 
vature of  the  spine  from  disease,  oooupation, 
improper  attitudes,  and  neglect  of  physical  ed- 
ucation, especially  in  female  youth;  it  ma^ 
also  be  deformed  by  pleurisy,  emphysema, 
phthisis,  and  various  articles  of  dress,  particu- 
larly corsets :  these  last  act  chiefly  on  the  5th 
to  the  10th  ribs,  pressing  them  forward  and  in- 
ward, their  longer  cartilages  allowfaig  them  t6 
yield  readily,  carrying  with  them  out  of  plao0 
the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  A^  the 
HAtel  Dieu  at  Paris  a  girl  of  18  lately  presented 
herself  to  M.  Breschet,  with  a  soft,  ehurbio  tumor 
in  the  nedc,  extending  firom  the  collar  bone  t» 
Adam's  apple  (thyroid  cartilage),  which  proved  « 
to  be  a  portion  oif  the  lungs  forced  out  of  the 
ehest  into  the  neck  by  the  compression  of  cor- 
sets. '  The  old-&ahioned  busk  of  steel,  whale- 
bone, or  wood  caused  much  deformity  of  the 
chest,  by  inward  depression  of  the  breast  bone. 
Instead  of  8  or  9  inches,  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  thorax  in  a  tightiy  laoed  womaa 
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is  not  nnfreqnentlj  rednoed  to  8  or  S.  The  m 
oalled  pigeon  or  chicken  breast,  in  which  the 
ribe  are  drawn  in  and  the  breast  bone  protrud- 
ed, is  frequently  if  not  generally  caused  by  ob- 
Btraotion  to  respiration  from  enlarged  tonsils 
or  other  disease  in  the  air  passages.  The  tho- 
raoio  cavity  corresponds  with  the  volume  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  but-  there  is  no  necessary 
relation  between  the  volome  of  the  latter  and 
the  vigor  of  the  constitution,  nor  between  the 
sise  m  the  cavity  and  the  amount  of  respired 
ait  or  the  volume  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  it 
is  generally  true,  however,  that  a  large  abdom- 
inis cavity  is  found  with  a  small  thorax.  Tak- 
ing the  most  perfectly  formed  male  chests,  both 
from  living  persons  and  the  classic  statues  of 
ancient  athletes,  it  is  found  that,  between  the 
heights  of  6  and  6  feet,  for  every  inch  of  stat- 
ure there  is  an  increase  of  ^  to  f  of  an  inch  in 
the  circumference  of  the*  thorax,  whether  the 
weight  be  taken  at  the  minimum,  average,  or 
mammnm  at  the  respective  heights;  the  oir- 
oumference  varies  from  80  to  87  inches  at  6 
feet,  and  from  85^  to  4Ai  at  6  feet  The  inter- 
nal diameter  bears  no  relation  to  the  height 
or  weight  of  the  individual,  but  the  vital  capa- 
city or  the  measure  of  the  mobility  of  the  tho- 
rax does  in  a  very  exact  ratio. 

THORBEOKE,  Johahiixs  Rudolph,  a  Dutch 
statesman  and  publicist,  bom  in  Zwolle  in 
1790.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Leyden 
and  various  German  universities,  and  in  182S 
was  made  professor  of  political  sciences  in  the 
imiversity  of  Ghent,  and  in  1880  in  that  of  Ley- 
•den.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  le^pslative 
body,  and  in  1844,  with  7  other  delegates,  pro- 
posed to  the  king  a  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion^ which  the  latter  re^jeoted  as  too  liberal ; 
bnt  m  March,  1848,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  commission  for  revising  the  constitution, 
which  adopted  the  plan  proposed  in  1844.  In 
Oct.  1849,  he  was  called  to  form  a  ministry 
composed  of  members  of  the  constitutional 
progressive  party,  in  which  he  took  charge  of 
the  department  of  the  interior  and  effected 
several  important  reforms.  In  April,  1868,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign,  and  resumed  his 
fimotions  in  the  university  of  Leyden ;  bnt  at 
the  commencement  of  1862  he  again  became 
prime  minister.  He  is  the  ontiior  of  several 
legal  and  political  worln. 

THOREAIT,  Hknbt  David,  an  American  an- 
fhor,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  IS,  1817,  died 
in  Concord,  May  6, 1863.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1887,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly engaged  in  teaching  school  and  in  trade,  and 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  "  Dial."  In  1849 
he  published  "  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,"  and  in  1864  "  Walden,  or 
life  in  the  Woods,"  in  which  he  describes  a 
hermit  life  of  more  than  two  years  in  a  forest 
near  Concord,  beginning  in  March,  1846. 

THOBILD,  Thomas,  a  Swedish  author,  bom 
in  Kongelf,  in  the  lasn  of  Gothenburg,  in  1769, 
died  ia  Grdfbwalde.  Oct  81,  1819.  While  a 
tutor  at  the  nnivenity  of  Upeal,  he  submitted 


to  the  states  of  the  realm  a  plan  for  an  a«t  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  bnt  was  not  permitted 
to  print  it ;  and  in  oonsieqnonce  of  an  attempt 
to  have  it  published,  he  was  banished  for  4 
years.  He  went  first  to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
published  a  treatise  "  On  the  Natural  Greatness 
of  the  Female  Sex ;"  in  1796  he  went  to  Altona, 
and  subsequently  became  librarian  and  professor 
of  the  Swedish  language  and  literature  in  the 
nniversityof  Greifswalde.  As  a  metaphymcian 
he  is  known  by  his  work  entitled  Maximum, 
riee  Archinutria  (Berlin,  1799).  There  is  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems  and  other  writings  edited 
by  Q«yer  (8  vcAb.,  Upsal,  1819-'26). 

THOBEELIN,  Gbim  Joitbsoh,  an  loelandio 
scholar,  bom  in  Iceland  in  1763,  died  in  Co- 
penhagen in  1889.  His  reputation  was  first 
eetablwhed  by  his  editions  of  the  Icelandic  eo- 
desiasticallawsentitleda/tMJSisotoMUttraffl  V«tut 
$tM  Thorlato-EetilUanvm,  and  Jui  Seeletia$ti- 
eumlfetumAmaamim.  In  1786  he  undertook 
an  antiquarian  journey  through  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  and  publi^ed  "Fragment* 
of  English  and  Irish  History  in  the  9th  and  10th 
Centuries"  (London,1788),  and  MoretdAjSlfneo 
C<mim«ntariu»  (London,  1789).  His  great  work 
was  his  collection  for  Damsh-Korwegian  his- 
tory entitled  Diplotnatariwn  Amo-Magnaamim 
(3  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1786).  Beside  these,  he 
superintended  an  edition  of  the  Eyrbyggict-Saga 
(1787),  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf 
with  a  Latin  translation  (1816),  and  of  the  law 
book  of  Magnus  Lagabater  entitled  Chila-thing» 
LaugilSlT). 

THORLACmS,  Skuui  TROBDSEar,  a  north- 
em  antiquary,  bom  in  Iceland  in  1741,  died  ia 
Copenhagen  in  1816.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
cultivators  of  the  old  northern  literature,  and 
at  the  time  of  liis  death  was  rector  of  the  Latin 
school.  He  had  a  principal  put  in  the  editing 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  Stitnthringla  of 
Snorro  Sturleson  (Copenhagen,  1788),  and 
wrote  various  important  essays  on  northern 
antiquities. — ^BCbob,  son  of  the  preceding,  bora 
in  Colburg,  May  1,  1776,  died  in  Copenhagen, 
Oct.  8, 1829,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  pro- 
fessor of  eloauence  in  the  Copenhagen  univer- 
sity. He  followed  in  his  firther's  footsteps  in 
the  investigation  of  the  northern  language  and 
literature,  furnished  the  means  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  second  port  of  the  Sssmundic  Edda, 
and  wrote  various  works  on  cognate  subjects. 

THORLAKSSON,  Jon,  an  Icelandic  poet, 
bom  in  Selardal,  near  Amarfjord,  Dec.  18, 
1744,  died  in  Boegisa,  Oct  81, 1819.  He  waa 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  but  in  1778  waa 
dismissed  from  it  for  an  alleged  crime,  and.  was 
not  restored  until  1780,  having  in  the  mean 
time  supported  himself  as  corrector  of  the  press. 
About  1788  he  was  presented  with  the  living 
of  BoBgisa  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  the  value  of 
which  was  nearly  $86  a  year,  bnt  was  rednoed 
by  the  necessity  of  employing  a  curate.  Here 
he  made  a  version  into  Icelandic  of  "  Paradise  . 
Lost"  ttxiva,  the  Danisli,  the  first  8  books  of 
which  were  published  by  the  loelandio  literary 
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aooifity;  bat  that  aaaodation  fldling  for  want 
of  fiinds,  the  work  was  left  in  mannscript,  and 
was  not  printed  until  1828  at  Oopei^agen. 
Thorlakaaon  wrote  nnmerons  other  poems,  but 
his  fame  rests  on  this  yersion.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  received  a  pension  of  $80  a  year 
firom  the  king  of  Denmark.  His  collected  poems 
fill  aboot  1,100  pages  in  the  Iilmtk  ZAodabok 
Jom  l%orlab»0nar  J'retti  ad  Btigiaa  (2  vols., 
Oopeohagen,  1842-'8). 

THOBN  (eratagut,  Linn.)i  the  common  name 
of  spiny  shrubs  or  boshes,  having  conspicuous 
foliage,  showy  flowers,  and  beantiftd  fruits. 
Several  different  species  are  to  be  found 
throughout  all  the  northern  portions  of  the 
glQbe.  The  most  common  thorn  of  Europe 
and  of  England  is  the  sharp-thomed  hawthorn 
(G.  oxyeantha,  Linn.),  whioh  has  deeply  lobed 
and  somewhat  shining  leaves,  small,  fragrant 
flowers,  and  small,  shining  haws  or  fruits,  and 
la  esteemed  among  the  best  hedge  plants  of 
Gk'eat  Britain.  There  are  severu  distinct  va- 
rieties, mnch  prized  as  ornamental  shrubs. 
When  planted  m  rich  soils  they  attain  a  oon- 
riderable  height,  and  are  handsome  and  grace- 
ful, especially  if  spared  the  pruning  knife. 
The  doable  white,  the  scarlet-flowered,  and 
the  doable  scarlet-flowered  are  indeed  ezqni- 
aitely  beautiftil,  tree-like  plants.  Loudon  gives 
80  varieties,  all  of  which  are  remarkable,  and 
caltivated  by  amateurs.  The  Glastonbury 
thorn  (C.  «.  praeox)  leaves  out  as  early  as 
January  or  Febroary,  and  has  been  known  to 
flower  at  Ohristiniu,  giving  rise  to  a  legend 
of  its  having  sprung  from  the  staff  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathaaa.  The  common  or  sharp-thomed 
liawthom  of  Europe  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  of  ancient  times  as  the  pyraeantAa,  al- 
though it  is  doubtful  whether  they  or  the 
Bomana  employed  it  in  any  useful  way.  It 
haa  fldlen  into  disrepute  in  the  United  States 
as  a  hedge  plant,  being  liable  to  the  attack  of 
insects,  and  in  midsummer  despoiled  of  the 
beanty  of  its  foliage  by  the  red  spider. — What 
are  termed  oriental  thorns  are  very  similar  in 
having  deeply  cut  leaves,  but  so  covered  with 
hairs  as  to  cause  them  to  assume  a  dull  gray 
or  hoary  aspect;  their  flowers  however  are 
large  and  fragrant,  and  their  fruits  likewise 
laiige  and  succulent.  In  expression  and  shape 
they  are  described  by  writwa  as  less  elegant 
tJban  the  hawthorns,  being  formal  and  rounded ; 
but  the  fragrance  of  blossom  and  the  size  and 
beanty  of  fruit  compensate  in  a  great  degree. 
The  sweet-scented  (C.  odoratUtima,  Bot.  Beg.j) 
with  its  red,  the  tansy-leaved  (_C.  tanaeetu 
yolia)  with  its  yellow,  the  eastern  {0.  orien- 
taUt)  with  its  purple,  and  the  0.  aronia  wiUi 
its  L'ght  orange-colored  fruits,  are  all  highly 
recommended.  To  this  group  of  thorns  be- 
longs the  azarole,  with  globose,  scarlet  haws, 
foond  wild  in  small  woods  and  rough  places  in 
the  sooth  of  France  and  in  Italy.  Its  flowers 
are  borne  in  corymbs  toward  the  extremities 
at  the  branches;  they  are  middle-sized,  and 
are  ancoeedad  by  round,  somewhat  oral  fruits, 


which  vary  exceedingly  in  dimensions  in  differ- 
ent plants  raised  from  seed;  they  are  most 
genendly  of  a  yellowish  red  color.  The  ripened 
haws  are  mealy  and  somewhat  add;  and  in 
Italy  and  the  Levant  they  are  sometimes  naed 
aa  table  fruits.  Six  distinct  and  permanent  va- 
rieties are  known  in  France :  the  hairy-leaved, 
the  white  Italian  azarole,  the  double-flowered, 
the  long  whitish-yellow  fruited,  the  yellowisb- 
white  fruited,  and  the  deep-red  fruited. — ^Ilie 
American  thorns  have  less  deeply  cut  leaves 
and  smaller  fruits  than  these  last,  and  sharp 
spines  or  thorns.  The  cookspur  thorn  ((7.  enu- 
galU,  Linn.)  has  deep  green  shining  leaves  and 
very  strong  and  long  spines,  and  this  with  its  va- 
rieties has  been  nsefolly  employed  for  hedges. 
The  Washington  thorn  (C.  eordata,  Alton)  liaa 
a  stem  from  16  to  20  feet  high,  furnished  with 
nomerous,  slender,  dark  purple  branches  armed 
with  sharp  slender  spines,  which  are  about  8 
inches  in  length ;  it  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
according  to  Darlington,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended for  making  hedges.  The  white  thorn 
or  scarlet-fruited  thorn  (0.  eoeeinea)  has  a  stem 
of  abont  12  feet  in  height,  and  rugged  spread- 
ing branches,  which  are  armed  with  short 
spines,  the  color  of  the  fruit  giving  to  it  the 
specific  name.  This  species  grows  va  some  sit- 
uations to  the  statnre  of  small  trees,  and  affords 
food  for  numerous  kinds  of  birds.  The  black 
or  pear  thorn  ((7.  tomentoia,  Linn.)  has  several 
varieties,  supposed  by  some  to  be  distinct  spa- 
des; it  is  a  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  nsnally  with 
large,  globular  or  pear-shaped,  crimson  or  or- 
ange red,  eatable  berries  or  haws.  According 
to  Torrey  and  Gray,  the  number  of  American 
species  is  17,  of  which  several  are  to  be  found 
in  the  extreme  southern  statea.  There  is 
scarcely  any  other  hardy  shrub  affording  so 
mnch  interest  to  ornamental  planting,  or  which 
would  attract  so  many  kinds  of  v^uable  and 
nseftd  birds. 

THORN  APPLE.    BeeDATUBA. 

THORNBAOK.    See  Rat. 

THORNHILL,  Sib  Jamxs,  an  English  punt- 
er, born  in  Weymouth  in  1676,  died  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town,  May  4,  1784.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Derbyshire, 
and  was  compelled  by  the  extravagance  of  his 
father  to  take  up  painting  aa  a  profession. 
Having  settled  in  London,  where  he  received 
liberal  assistance  from  his  maternal  nnde,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham,  he  soon  rose  into 
condderable  reputation,  and  during  the  last  80 
years  of  his  life  was  employed  on  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  art  undertaken  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Among  these  were  the  8  pictures  in  chiar- 
oscuro iUnstrating  the  history  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  inner  dome  of  Bt.  Paul's  cathedral,  London, 
and  the  decorations  at  Eendngton  palace,  Blen- 
heim, and  Greenwich  hosbitaJ,  none  of  whidi 
have  much  to  recommend  them  beside  thdr 
vastness,  although  the  compontion  is  not  in-- 
ferior  to  that  of  contemporary  works  of  the 
class.  He  also  executed  two  sets  of  copies  of 
the  cartoons  of  Raphad  at  Hampton  Oomrt,  one 
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«f  wMeh  is  now  in  the  poBsesdon  of  the  royal 
academy.  In  1724  he  opened  an  academy  for 
drawing  at  his  honse  in  Oovent  Grarden,  where 
Hoeartb,  who  afterward  effected  a  stolen  nnion 
with  his  daaghter,  received  his  first  and  only 
regular  instraotions  La  art.  Thomhill  was 
knighted  by  George  I. 

THORNTON,  BoinnLi,  an  English  anthor, 
bom  in  London  in  1724,  died  May  9,  1768. 
He  was  edacated  at  Oxford,  and  began  the 
stndy  of  medicine,  but  qnitted  it  for  literature, 
and  in  oo^jnnction  with  George  Colnun  the 
elder  began  a  series  of  periodical  essays,  called 
''The  Oonnoissenr,"  which  lasted  from  Jan.  4, 
1764,  to  Sept.  80,  1766.  With  Oolman  also  he 
-was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  "The 
St  James's  Chronicle."  In  1762  he  published 
"An  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  adapted  to  the 
antient  British  Music,  viz.,  the  Sut-box,  the 
Jews-harp,  the  Marrow-bones  and  Cleavers,  the 
Hum-strum  or  Hurdy-gurdy,  &c.,  with  an  Intro- 
dnction  giving  an  Account  of  those  truly  British 
Instruments"  (4to.,  London) ;  the  ode  was  set  to 
music  by  Dr.  Barney,  and  performed  on  the  in- 
struments named  with  great  success.  In  oon- 
jonotion  with  Oolman  and  Richard  Warner  he 
published  "  The  Comedies  of  Plautus,  translated 
Into  familiar  Blank  Verse"  (2  vols.,  1767),  of 
which  he  translated  "Amphit^on,"  "The  Brag- 
gart Captain,"  "The  Treasure,"  "The  Miser," 
and  "  The  Shipwreck."  In  1768  he  pnbUshed 
"The  Battle  of  the  Wigs,  an  additional  Canto 
to  Dr.  Garth's  Poem  of  the  Dispensary"  (4to.). 

THORNWELL,  Jamks  Hwjbt,  D.D.,  an 
American  dergyman,  bom  in  Marlborough 
district,  S.  O.,  in  1811.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  South  Carolina  college  in  1829,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  study  of  law,  which  he 
abandonedfortheology,  and  commenced  preach- 
ing as  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  the  Wazhaw 
ohnroh.  In  1886  he  was  elected  professor  of 
logic  and  belles-lettres  in  the  South  Carolina 
college,  but  after  two  years  resigned  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Columbia, 
B.  0.  In  1840  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  the  chap- 
laincy of  the  college,  which  he  held  tiU  May, 
1862,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Glebe  street 
church,  Charleston.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  tiie  college, 
and  in  1866  resigned  to  take  a  professorship 
in  the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at 
Columbia,  where  he  still  remains.  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  has  published,  beside  numerous  sermons 
and  occasional  pamphlets,  essays,  addresses, 
&c.,  "Arguments  of  Romanists  Discussed  and 
Reftited"  (New  Tork,  1846),  and  "Discourses 
on  Trath"  (New  York,  1864).  In  the  secession 
movement  of  1860-'61  he  wrote  with  zeal  and 
ability  in  advocacy  of  the  sonthem  policy. 

THOROUGH  BASE,  the  art  by  which  har- 
mony is  superadded  to  any  proposed  base.  The 
term  is  also  used  like  counterpoint  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  science  of  harmony,  ^e 
MuBio,  and  HABMOirr.) 

THOBOUGHWOBT.    SeeBoirasn-. 


THORFi;,  Bmatxai.aai  English  pbilolo- 
gist,  bom  about  1808.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  translated  the 
Anglo-Saxon  grammar  of  Rask  in  oppodtion  to 
Eemble,  who  followed  the  system  of  Ghrimm. 
He  superintended  a  series  of  good  editions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  works,  of  which  the  first  was  the 
metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Bible  by  Oeadmon, 
with  a  translation  and  notes,  whidii  appeared 
ia  1882.  He  has  published  Anahcta  Anglo- 
8acioniea  (1884),  a  selection  of  extracts  from 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  with  a  vocabulary  at- 
tached; "The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  tiie 
Story  of  Apollonins"  (1884) ;  Libri  Ptabwrum 
Vertio  Antigva  Latina,  «wn  Paraphirari  Angh- 
8a»miea  (1886) ;  the  great  collection  entitled 
"Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  with 
a  Compendious  Glossary,"  &c.  (1840);  Codeg 
JSi»»««i«M(1842);  "Northern  Mythology"  (» 
vols.,  1868),  a  critical  collection  of  the  legends  of 
Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany;  and  "The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1861). 
He  receives  from  government  a  pension  of  £160. 

THORPE,  Thomas  Bakob,  an  American  an- 
thw  and  artist,  bom  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  March 
1,  1816.  He  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
passed  his  earlier  years  chiefly  in  the  city  of 
Kew  Tork.  At  the  age  of  16  he  painted  a 
picture  illustrative  of  Irving's  "Bold  Dragoon," 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  American  academy 
of  fine  arts,  and  was  purchased  by  a  member  of 
the  Irving  family.  After  spending  8  years  at 
the  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn., 
he  settled  in  1886  in  Louisiana,  where  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  press,  but  still  found 
time  to  paint  a  few  pictures,  among  which  is  a 
full-length  portrait  of  G*n.  Zachary  Taylor,  now 
in  the  representatives'  hall  of  the  capitol  of 
Louisiana.  Under  the  title  of  "Tom  Owen  the 
Bee-Hnnter,"  he  published  a  series  of  sketches 
of  western  and  sonthem  life,  among  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  his  "Big  Bar  of  Ar- 
kansas." During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  a 
bearer  of  despatches  to  Gen.  Taylor,  nnder 
whom  he  saw  much  of  military  life;  and  after 
the  fall  of  Matamoras  he  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  Our  Army  on  the  Bio  Grande"  (12mo., 
Philadelphia,  184*0,  which  was  ibUowed  by 
"  Our  Army  at  Monterey"  (12mo.,  1848).  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  1868,  where  he  pub- 
lished a  new  collection  of  his  sketches  entitled 
"  The  Hive  of  the  Bee-Hunter,"  and  became  a 
frequent  contribntor  to  "  Harper's  New  Month- 
ly Magaane."  In  1860  he  exhibited  his  large 
picture  of  "  Niagara  as  It  Is,"  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  three  falls  were  represented  at 
one  view  on  canvas ;  and  he  now  (1862)  divides 
his  time  equally  between  the  pen  and  penciL 

THORWALDSEN,  Albkbt  Bkktei.,  a  Da- 
nish sculptor,  bom  near  Copenhagen,  Nov.  19, 
1770,  died  ther«,  March  26, 1844.  He  was  the 
son  of  Gottskalk  Thorwaldsen,  a  native  of  Ice- 
land, and  by  profession  a  carver  in  wood,  and 
at  the  age  of  11  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the 
free  sdiool  of  the  academy  of  arts  in  Copen- 
hagen,   la  a  year  or  two  he  was  enabled  to 
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tmproTe  upon  Ua  fiither's  oarvinn ;  at  17  he 
nined  the  gilver  medal  of  the  academy ;  at  20 
the  small  gold  medal  for  a  composition  repre- 
senting Heliodonis  driven  from  the  temple; 
and  in  1798  the  grand  prize,  vhidh  secnred  nim 
a  rojal  "pension  for  a  term  of  years,  to  enahle 
him  to  study  abroad.  Various  oironmstanoes 
prevented  his  departure  from  Denmark  nntil 
1796,  and  for  several  years  subsequent  to  his 
arrival  in  Bome,  where  he  had  determined  to 
pnrsue  his  studies,  his  progress,  owing  in  part 
to  the  troubled  character  of  the  times,  in  part 
to  his  own  diffidence  and  distrust  of  his  powers, 
received  no  adequate  recognition.  Deprened 
by  his  ill  fortune,  he  was  preparing  in  1808  to 
return  to  Denmark,  when  his  model  of  Jason 
bearing  the  golden  fleece  attracted  the  notice 
of  Thomas  Slope,  who  immediately  offered  him 
a  liberal  sum  to  complete  the  work  in  marble. 
From  this  time  commissions  poured  rapidly  in 
upon  him,  and  in  a  few  years  he  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  Europe,  Oanova  being 
the  only  sculptor  who  disputed  his  preemi- 
nence. His  earliest  efforts  reflected  the  severe 
idealism  of  the  classic  marbles  which  had  been 
the  chief  objects  of  his  study  and  admiration 
In  Bome,  and  his  Mars,  Mercury,  Ganymede, 
{he  Graces,  Venus,  Oupid  and  Psyche,  Hector 
and  Priam,  the  "Dance  of  the  Musea  on  Mount 
Helicon,"  and  other  snbjeots  of  the  pseudo- 
classical  school,  are  among  the  most  suocessM 
modem  imitations  of  the  antique.  A  larger 
and  more  important  work  than  any  of  these 
was  the  magnificent  bass-relief,  60  feet  in 
length,  representing  the  "  Triumphal  Entry  of 
Alexander  into  Babylon,"  the  plaster  cast  of 
which  was  completed  in  1812  at  the  command 
cf  Napoleon,  as  a  decoration  for  one  of  the 
large  apartments  of  the  Qnirinal  palace.  Two 
oopies  m  marble  are  in  existence,  one  of  which 
is  now  in  thepalace  of  Ohristiansborg,  Oopen- 
bagen.  As  Thorwaldsen  gained  in  confidence 
and  executive  power,  however,  he  rose  above 
the  mere  imitation  of  Greek  sculpture,  and 
foand  in  works  of  an  earnest,  religions  charac- 
ter and  contemporary  interest  the  true  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  his  genius.  In  1819  he  yield- 
ed to  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  who 
had  endeavored  in  vain  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  settle  among  them,  and  made  a  brief  visit 
to  Copenhagen.  His  progress  thither  through 
Italy  and  Germany  was  one  continuous  ovation, 
and  upon  arriving  at  his  native  city  he  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamations  by  a  vast  multitude, 
who  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  the  apartments 
prepared  for  him  in  the  royal  palace  of  Ohar- 
lottonborg.  Returning  to  Rome  in  1820,  he 
commenced  the  great  series  of  religious  works 
'which  stamphim  as  one  of  the  regenerators  of 
sculpture.  Preeminent  among  these  was  his 
celebrated  colossal  group  of  "Christ  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles,"  which  now  stands  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Oopenhagen.  The  figure 
of  Ohrist  may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
•totne  of  ancient  or  contemporaneous  art  for 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  deep  feeling,  and  the 


whole  work  is  Justly  considered  the  sonlptor'a 
masterpiece.  In  the  same  church  are  his  statues 
of  the  four  great  prophets  and  a  number  of  ex- 
quisite bass-reliefe,  and  the  exterior  is  adorned 
by  his  frieze  of  "Ohrist  bearing  the  Gross," 
and  by  a  numerous  group  in  alto-rilievo  repre- 
senting the  "  Preaching  of  St.  John,"  which 
fills  the  pediment.  He  idso  executed  equestrian 
statues  of  Maximilian  Frederic  of  Bavaria  and 
Prince  Poniatowski,  a  fine  seated  statue  of  Ga- 
lileo, one  of  Oopemicns  in  Warsaw,  and  one  of 
Byron,  now  in  Cambridge;  a  monument  to 
Pius  Vn.,  numerous  illustrations  in  bass-relief 
of  abstract  qualities  and  passages  in  sacred 
history,  and  a  vast  number  of  busts  and  mis- 
oellaneouB  works.  His  largest  single  work 
is  the  colossal  lion  near  Lucerne  in  Switzer- 
land, which  commemorates  the  fidelity  of  Uie 
Swiss  guards  who  fell  in  defending  the  Tuileries, 
Aug.  10, 1792 ;  and  among  his  statues  in  bronze 
are  those  of  Schiller  at  Stuttgart  and  of  Guten- 
berg at  Mentz.  In  1688  he  returned  to  Den- 
mark in  a  frigate  placed  by  the  government  at 
his  disposal,  and  was  again  received  by  the  en- 
tire population  of  Oopenhagen,  from  the  king 
downward,  with  an  affectionate  ovation,  and 
lodged  in  the  royal  palaoe.  He  made  a  brief 
visit  to  Rome  in  1841  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  died  suddenly,  two  years  after  his 
return  to  Copenhagen,  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
just  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  theatre. 
His  remains,  after  lying  in  state  for  several  days 
at  the  academy,  were  interred  with  extraorm- 
nary  honors  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  people.  He  was  engaged  until  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  death  upon  a  statue  of  Luther, 
which  was  left  unfinished.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  modesty,  generosity,  and  amiability,  and 
in  his  old  age  presented  a  truly  patriarchal  ap- 
pearance with  his  white  locks  falling  in  masses 
ova:  his  sbouldeis.  "  His  face,"  says  his  coun- 
tryman Holberg,  "had  the  plastic  characteris- 
tics of  one  of  his  own  admirable  statues;  when 
he  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  it  would 
separate  as  if  it  fdt  the  presence  of  a  superior 
beug."  Thorwaldsen  has  often  been  compared 
with  his  great  contemporary  Oanova,  whom  he 
excelled  in  force  of  expression,  in  largeness  of 
style,  and  in  the  power  of  his  imagination,  if 
inferior  to  him  in  the  refinements  of  execution, 
and  in  the  softness  and  beauty  of  his  female 
forms ;  the  difference  of  aim  between  the  two 
being  as  marked  as  that  which  distinguished 
the  sculptors  of  the  Phidian  era  and  of  that 
in  which  Praxiteles  flourished.  As  a  sculptor 
of  bass-relief  the  Danish  artist  surpassed  any 
of  his  contemporaries;  and  some  of  his  smaller 
works  in  this  department,  as  the  "  Day"  and 
"Night,"  now  in  the  possession  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  which  were  modelled 
in  1816  at  a  single  sitting,  display  a  fertile 
vein  of  poetic  imagination  and  executive  re- 
finement. In  other  works  of  the  class  he 
neglected  the  execution  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining vigor  and  strength  of  character.  Hie 
entire  collection  of  wonu  of  art,  and  the  bulk 
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of  his  large  personal  propert;',  were  bequeathed 
to  the  city  of  Copenhagen  for  the  purpose  of 
establi^ing  and  supporting  the  celebrated  mn- 
aeum  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  depositories  of  art  treasures 
in  Europe.  It  cont^os  copies  in  marble  or 
plaster  of  all  his  works,  and  is  destined  to  re- 
ceive those  left  hy  him  in  an  imflnished  state, 
and  toward  the  completion  of  which  the  Da- 
nish government  conmbntes  an  annual  appro- 
priation. 

THOU,  Jaoquks  Attoubtb  ds  (Lat.  TTtuantu), 
a  French  historian,  bom  in  Pans,  Oct.  8, 1663, 
died  May  7, 1617.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  Chris- 
tophe  de  Thou,  first  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  was  destined  for  the  church,  but 
soon  turned  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Cujaa  and  Hottman.  In  1678  he  accom- 
panied Paul  de  Foix,  the  French  ambassador, 
to  Italy,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
began  to  write  a  general  history  of  his  own 
time.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  Netherlands ;  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  councillor  in  the  parliament  when 
scarcely  28  years  old ;  and  in  1681  was  sent  as 
a  commissary  to  Onienne  to  administer  justice. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  prince 
of  Oond6,  the  young  king  of  Navarre  (after- 
ward Henry  IV.  of  France),  and  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Montidgne.  Being  recalled  to 
Paris,  he  was  made  master  of  requests,  and  af- 
terward prSrident  A  mortitr  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  by  Henry  IH.,  whom  he  served  with 
zeal  as  commissary  in  Normandy  and  Pioardy, 
presided  over  that  part  of  the  parliament  which, 
upon  the  king's  order,  a(^oumed  to  Tours, 
and  was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  states-gen- 
eral at  Blois  in  1689.  Associated  with  Schom- 
berg,  he  aided  in  bringing  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Henry  HI.  and  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, and  went  to  Germany  and  Italy  to  pro- 
care  aid  for  them  in  men  and  money.  Finding 
Henry  lY.  on  the  throne  at  his  return,  he  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  him,  was  appointed  by  him 
grand  master  of  the  royal  library,  was  one  of 
the  framers  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  sup- 
ported the  rights  of  the  Galilean  church  by 
Sreventing  the  adoption  in  France  of  sever^ 
ecrees  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Although  a 
Catholic  by  education  and  profession,  he  assisted 
in  several  of  the  meetings  between  the  heads 
of  his  own  church  and  those  of  the  Protes- 
tants; accepted  in  1601  the  titie  of  temporal 
father  and  patron  of  the  Franciscans;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  these  extraneous  ofiBces,  ful- 
filled his  magisterial  duties  with  the  utmost 
punctuality,  while  he  found  leisure  to  prepare 
nis  great  history.  On  the  death  of  Henry 
ly.  he  was,  in  coqjnnction  with  Ch&teaunenf 
and  Jeannin,  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of 
finance,  but  was  refiased  by  the  queen  regent 
the  office  of  first  president  of  the  parliament, 
which  had  been  promised  him  by  the  late  king. 
This  disappointment  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and 
embittered  his  later  years.  He  published  in 
1604  the  first  18  books  of  his  Hixtoria  tui 


Ttmfortt,  which  rapidly  passed  through  S  edi> 
tions.     He  prepared  a  more  complete  wu, 
which  began  to  appear  in  1616,  and  was  not 
completed  till  after  his  death.    Pdre  Dupur 
and  Nicolas  Bigault,  improving  the  materials 
he  had  left,  issued  in  1620  the  7th  edition, 
which  consisted  of  188  books,  and  embraced  a 
period  of  64  years,  from  1543  to  1607.    The 
best  edition  of  his  historical  works  is  that  of 
S.  Backley  and  T.  Carte  (7  vols.  foL,  London, 
1788),  wMch,  beside  the  Sutoriamm  tui  Tem- 
porit  Liinri   GXXXVIIL,  contains  his  auto- 
biography, letters,  and  various  essays,  with  an 
appendix  byBi^uIt  bringing  down  the  histotr 
to  the  death  of  Henry  lY.  This  history,  which 
is  deservedly  classed  among  the  masterpieoea 
of  the  kind,  is  written  in  exceedingly  chaste 
Latin.    It  has  been  translated  into  French. 
De  Thou  also  left  some  Latin  poems :  ERtra- 
coiophion,  MM  de  Be  Aceipitraria  Libri  III. 
(4to.,  1684) ;   Poemata  Sacra  (12mo.,  1699) ; 
and  Poetentati,  Poemativm,  Oput,  &o.  (13mo., 
1678). — ^Elis  son,  Fbasqoib  AnorsTB,  who  suo- 
oeeded  him  as  grand  master  of  the  royal  library, 
and  was  afterward  named  councillor  of  atata, 
was  a  friend  of  Oinq-Mara,  and  died  on  the 
Bcafibld,  Sept.  12,  1642,  with  that  unfortunate 
favorite  of  Lonis  XIII. 
TH0UAR8.    See  Du  PBrra-THouABS. 
THOTJVENEL,  Sdouabd  Ainx>iin,  a  Frenoii 
statesman,  bom  in  Yerdnn,  Nov.  11, 1818.    'Hp 
studied  law,  made  a  journey  in  the  East,  and 
published  la  Hongrie  et  la   Valaekie,  iom»- 
nin  de  voyage  et  notee  hietoriqttei  (1840).    He 
then  entered  the  bureau  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  ministry  of  Gnizot,  and  in  1846  went  to 
Brassels  as  attach^.    In  1846  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  after  the 
recall  of  the  ambassador  was,  in  Jan.  1849, 
raised  by  Gen.  Oavaignao  to  the  dignity  of  min- 
ister witii  full  powers,  and  acted  as  such  daring 
the  negotiations  of  1860  in  regard  to  Don  P»- 
dfioo.    In  Deo.  1861,  he  waa  called  to  the 
direction  of  political  affairs  in  the  foreign  o^ 
flee,  and  remained  in  this  position  until  1866, 
when  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople.   On  May  8, 1869,  he  was  made  senator; 
and  upon  the  disagreement  between  the  em- 
peror and  Count  Walewski  in  regard  to  the 
Italian  policy,  Thouvenel  succeeded  that  mini^ 
ter,  Jan.  6,  1860,  in  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs.    In  this  position  he  conducted  in  1860 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  with  England  ia 
regard  to  the  Syrian  expedition,  and  in  regard 
to  matters  in  Italy  witn  Count  Cavonr,  who 
ironically  said    of  him  :     "  This    Thouvenel 
writes  excellent  despatches,  true  works  of  art. 
He  makes  a  trade  of  diplomacy,  as  we  do  of 
politics."   He  still  holds  the  station  of  minintw 
of  foreign  affairs. 

THBAOE,  in  ancient  geography,  originally 
the  name  of  that  part  of  modem  Turkey  in 
Eurooe  lying  between  the  Danube,  the  ESaok 
sea,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  Grecian  arohipel- 
ago,  the  Struma,  and  a  line,  not  well  defined, 
connecting  that  river  with  the  Danube.    In 
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laiter  times,  however,  that  part  of  Thraoe  irhioli 
l»j  between  the  rivers  Strymon  (now  Strnma) 
and  Nestns  (Earasn)  was  annexed  to  MaoedonU 
by  Philip,  the  fitther  of  Alexander,  and  the 
country  S.  of  the  H«emns  (Balkan)  was  made 
by  the  Romans  a  separate  province  under  the 
name  of  Moesia.  Thrace,  in  the  narrowest 
■enee  of  the  word,  was  bonnded  K.  by  the  Hte- 
mas,  E.  by  the  Enxine  (Black  sea),  S.  £.  and 
8.  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (strait  of  Oonstan- 
tincple),  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora),  the 
Hellespont  (strut  of  Dardanelles),  and  the 
JBgnaa  sea  (archipelago),  and  W.  by  the  Nestns. 
Two  ofiUioots  of  the  Hasmus,  the  Bhodope 
(Despoto  Dagh),  £.  of  the  Kestus,  and  a  parallel' 
range  near  the  Enxine,  traversed  it  in  a  S.  E. 
direction.  It  was  watered,  beside  the  Kestas, 
by  the  Hebms  (Maritza),  its  affluents  the  Artis- 
ons  (Tnn4ja),  Agrianes  (Erkeneh),  and  others, 
sndtheMelas.  The  principal  towns  were  Apol- 
lonia  and  Salmydeasua  on  the  Enxine;  Byzan- 
tium (Constantinople)  on  the  Bosporus;  8e- 
lymbria  and  Perinthus  or  Heraolea  (Erekli)  on 
lite  Propontis ;  Oallipolis  (Oallipoli)  and  Sestos 
on  the  Hellespont,  in  the  Thracian  Ohersone- 
ans  (peninsula  of  C^llipoli) ;  Lysimaohia,  J&do» 
(Eno),  Mesembria,  Maronea,  and  Abdera,  on 
the  .^gtsan ;  and  Fhilippopolis  (Ellibeh),  Ha- 
drianopolis  (Adrianople),  and  Tnganopolis,  on 
the  Hebms.  The  towns  on  the  sea  coast  were 
all  Greek  settlements.  The  district  between 
tlie  Btrymon  and  Nestna,  called  Macedonia 
Ai^ecta,  contained  Neapolis,  Philippi,  and  Am- 
phipolis.  In  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Thn- 
eymdes,  Thrace,  in  the  wider  sense,  was  peo- 
pled by  nnmerons  tribes,  probably  of  the  Gothic 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  £unily.  Among 
these  were  the  Gets,  Treres,  Odrysee,  Triballi, 
Daoi,  and  Mc^i.  They  are  described  as  pow- 
erfb],  warlike,  and  crueL  They  purchased 
Hbtit  wives  and  sold  their  children  to  export- 
ing traders,  tattooed  their  bodies.  Uvea  on 
booty  and  plunder,  and  were  renowned  as  hard 
drinkers.  They  worshipped  deities  identified 
■wiOt  Mars,  Baochos,  and  Diana,  and  had  an 
oracle  of  Bacchus  on  a  lofty  summit  of  Bho- 
dope. The  tribes  near  the  southern  coast  were 
more  civilized,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  settlers.  At  an  early  period,  however, 
some  of  the  Thracian  tribes  appear  to  have  at- 
tained to  a  higher  degree  of  cnlture  than  even 
the  Greeks,  weir  neighbors.  Thus  Orphens, 
linns,  MussBOs,  and  Eumolpus  are  s^d  to  have 
been  Thracians,  beride  whom  Thamyris  and 
Zamolzis  may  be  mentioned.  We  find  frag- 
ments of  the  Thracian  race  also  in  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  central  Greece. — ^Tbe  Thracians  are 
■aid  to  have  been  conquered  by  Sesoetris  of 
^ypt,  and  subsequently  hj  the  Teuorians  and 
l^sians.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Darius,  but  recovered  Uieir  fi^edom 
altar  the  reverses  of  Xerxes.  Their  most  pow- 
erftil  native  rulers  were  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
OdryasB,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Tri- 
balli in  438  B.  0.,  and  his  nephew  Senthes, 
after  whose  death  the  Thracian  kingdom  was 


ntlit  up  in  parts.  Philip  of  Maoedon  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  it  was  ruled  by  Lysimschus.  It  was 
snbceqaently  annexed  to  Macedonia,  and  final- 
ly, with  the  latter,  to  the  Roman  dominions, 
tliough  long  continuing  to  be  goyemed  by  na- 
tive chiefs.  After  the  division  of  the  Roman 
emmre  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  eastern  part 

THRALE.    See  Piozzl 

THRASHER.    See  TninrBH. 

THRA6YBULU8.  I.  An  Asiatic  Greek,  ty- 
rant of  Miletus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century  B.  0.  During  his  reign  Sady- 
attes  and  Alyattee,  kings  of  Lydia,  waged  war 
for  11  years  against  Miletns.  Alyattes,  in 
setting  fire  to  the  crops  of  the  Milesians,  had 
destroyed  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Assesus, 
and  immediately  afterward  fell  sick ;  and  the 
Delphic  oracle,  when  consulted  upon  his  iU- 
ness,  refused  to  give  a  response  until  the  tem- 
ple should  be  restored.  Alyattes  therefore 
sent  a  herald  to  Miletns  to  ask  for  a  truce 
while  rebuilding  the  temple.  Thrasybulus 
agreed  to  the  truce,  and,  though  in  distress  for 
provisions,  made  before  the  herald  the  greatest 
ostentation  ofplenty.  This  stratagem  produced 
its  desired  emct,  and  Alyattes,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  hear  that  the  Milesians  were  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  hastily  concluded  a  peace. 
For  his  celebrated  advice  to  Periander,  see 
PxioAirDHt.  n.  An  Athenian,  attached  to  the 
democratic  psrty,  and  a  friend  of  Alcibiades. 
died  in  889  B.  0.  In  411  he  was  in  command 
of  an  Athenian  galley  in  the  fleet  at  Samotk 
and  joined  the  opponents  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  400,  exacting  an  oath  from 
tiie  Athenians  in  the  fleet  to  maintain  the  de- 
mocracy. He  was  soon  after  made  a  general 
by  an  assembly  in  the  camp,  and  procured  the 
pardon  and  recall  of  Alcibiades.  At  the  batQe 
of  Oynossema  he  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  secured  the  victory  by  a  sudden  atta^ 
upon  the  Peloponnesians.  in  407,  with  a  fleet 
of  80  ships,  he  reduced  most  of  the  revolted 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  submission,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  with  Alcibiades  elect- 
ed one  of  the  new  generals.  Banished  on  the 
establishment  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  adzed 
with  the  aid  of  some  Thebans  the  fortress  of 
Phyle,  and  with  1,000  men  occupied  Pirsnt. 
Aftier  the  accession  of  the  ten  he  was  defeated 
by  Lysander  and  libys,  but,  together  with  all 
who  had  joined  him,  was  saved  fh>m  punish- 
ment by  the  contrivance  of  Pausanias.  In  805  . 
he  led  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thebana, 
then  menaced  by  Sparta,  and  in  890  was  sent 
with  40  ships  to  aid  the  Rhodians  against  Te- 
leutias,  restored  the  Athenian  interest  in  By- 
jumtiam,  secured  several  new  alliances,  and  re- 
duced Me^hymna  and  other  towns  in  Lesbos. 
Afterward  sailing  south,  he  anchored  in  the 
Enrymedon,  near  Aspendns  in  Pamphylia,  when 
the  inhabitants,  exasperated  by  some  act  of  his 
soldiers,  fell  upon  him  in  the  night  and  killed 
him.  in.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  brother  of  Ge- 
lon  and  of  Hiero  L,  the  latter  of  whom  he  sue- 
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teedad  upon  the  HbroM  in  4S7  B.  0.,  BoiqtlMbU 
Ing  his  nephew,  the  rightfol  heir.  In  order  to 
protect  himself  against  his  own  people,  whom 
he  had  exasperated  by  his  omelty  and  ii\jiu> 
tioe,  he  gathered  a  large  foroe  of  meroenariea, 
ocoapied  two  quarters  of  the  city,  Aohradina 
and  Ortygia,  and  harassed  the  citizens  by  fre- 
qaent  sallies.  They  at  length  assembled  a  large 
force,  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to  leave 
Syracuse ;  and  after  a  reign  of  only  one  year  he 
retired  in  4:66  to  Locri  in  sonthem  Italy,  where 
he  died,  being  the  last  of  his  dynasty. 

THBASYME^US,  or  Tbabimbiiis,  Laxk 
See  KkmoBi.'L,  and  Pkbuoia. 

THREAD.  See  Oottom  Majtofaotubx,  and 
Lavs. 

THREAD  WORIL  See  Ehtozoa,  vol.  viL 
p.  387. 

THRE  ATENINa  LETTERS,  sent  to  persons 
for  tiiie  pnrpose  of  extorting  money,  have  been 
■aid  to  eonstitnte  a  misdeameanor  or  criminal 
offence  at  common  law.  Blackstone  says  that 
threatening  by  letter  (even  witboat  demand)  to 
kill  any  of  the  king's  sntgoots  or  to  fire  their 
honses,  <bo.,  wss  made  high  treason  by  a  stat- 
ute of  Henry  VIII.  Bat  the  law  of  England 
on  this  sabject  is  determined  by  more  recent 
•tatutea.  By  9th  George  I.  and  27th  George  II. 
this  ctfenoe  was  made  felony,  pnnishable  by 
death;  bnt,  by  10th  and  11th  Victoria,  oh.  68, 
tiie  pnnishment  was  changed  to  transportation 
beyond  the  seas  for  life  or  any  term  not  leas 
than  7  years,  or  imprisonment  not  leas  than  4 
years,  and,  if  a  male,  pnblio  or  private  whip^ 
ping.  In  many  of  the  United  States  there  are 
•tatatoiy  provisions,  pnuishing  with  gpreat  se- 
verity ftn  attempt  to  extort  money  by  means 
of  a  threatening  letter.  Generally,  one  who 
makes  snch  a  threat  may  be  held  to  bail,  or 
compelled  to  ^ve  security  to  keep  the  peace 
and  be  of  good  behavior.  There  have  been 
several  cases  under  these  statutes,  bat  they  have 
umaUy  turned  npon  questions  of  foot  depending 
on  the  peculiar  oiroamstances  of  the  case,  and 
not  on  questions  of  law.  It  may  be  said,  hoW" 
aver,  that  a  threat,  to  be  indictable,  most  be 
Buoh  as  might  naturally  overcome  a  man  of  or- 
dinary firmne^  and  sagaoity ;  and  the  money 
demanded  onder  the  threat  most  be  money  to 
which  the  sender  of  the  letter  has  no  right.  In 
England,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  offence  at  law 
to  post  up,  on  a  placard  or  otherwise,  a  threat- 
ening notice ;  and  it  haa  even  been  held  that  a 
.  request  to  another  to  post  np  suoh  a  notice  is 
indictable.  The  offence  of  sending  a  threaten- 
ing letter  is  in  law  committed  in  uie  county  to 
which  it  is  sent,  and  the  sender  may  be  indicted 
in  that  ooanty. 

THRESHER.    SeeSHUK. 

THRESHING  MAOHINE,  a  machine  for 
threshing  and  separating  grain  from  the  straw. 
The  threshing  floor  of  the  ancients  was  a  flat 
sarfoce  of  ground  covered  with  day  rolled 
smooth  and  hard.  Sheaves  of  grain  were 
qwead  evenly  on  this  floor,  and  cattle  driven 
over  it  until  the  grain  was  beaten  out  by  the  con- 


rttttfe  tnunslag  npcair  il  Ibe  Bgyptians  i 
ly  Qozzlea  the  ox  while  threahuig,  and  the 
Greeks  are  said  by  .£liaa  to  have  had  the  filthy 
{««ctioe  of  besmearing  the  months  of  aninwh 
with  dang  to  prevent  their  eating  the  gnin. 
The  flail,  which  is  yet  in  common  nse  by  small 
farmers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Bft- 
chanioal  device  for  threshing.  It  is  a  very  aor 
oient  invention,  and  the  exact  period  of  its  ori- 
gin is  not  known.  Planks  or  timbers  ataok 
over  with  pieces  of  flint  or  hard  wooden  pegs 
ware  osed  to  some  extent,  bnt  answered  no 
good  purpose. .  Michael  Mances,  an  East  Lothian 
gentieman,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
« inventor  of  a  machine  for  threshing,  which  waa 
merely  an  adaptation  of  soitable  meohawisro  to 
drive  a  large  namber  of  flails  by  water  powetv 
Thoogfa  UBSucceasftd  in  practice,  this  misehine 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  in  1768 
a  Stirlingriiire  former  named  Leokie  invented  a 
rotary  machine  which  consisted  of  a  set  of  tmm 
arms  attached  to  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case.  It  proved 
tolerably  efficient  in  threshing  oats,  but  waa 
not  adapted  to  wheat,  as  it  knocked  off  the  ear 
tire  head  from  the  straw  withont  separating  tha 
kernels.  Mr.  Leokie  having  demonstrated  tiia 
superiority  of  a  rotary  motion  for  thia  parpoe& 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
his  maohine  and  perfect  the  invention.  la 
1786  Andrew  Meikle,  a  Scotdmuai,  made  aa 
improvement  on  Xeckie's  maohine  by  substi' 
toting  a  drum  or  cylinder  with  projections  on 
its  surfoce  formed  by  sticking  in  short  pins,  or 
otherwise.  He  also  applied  rollers,  connected 
by  suitable  mechanism  to  the  driving  gear,  for 
feeding  in  the  straw.  When  openUiad,  the 
drum  was  set  in  rapid  motion  by  water  or 
other  power ;  the  sheaves  of  grain,  unhonnA 
and  placed  bistween  the  rollers,  were  fed  in; 
and  the  projections,  revolving  with  great  ve- 
locity on  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  beat  out 
the  gnun  teota  the  beaAa  and  partially  sepa* 
rated  it  from  the  straw.  A  patent  waa  pro* 
oared  in  Great  Britain  in  1788,  when  Mr.  Meikla 
oonstrueted  the  first  working  machine,  and 
added  many  new  improqements^  among  whidt 
was  the  attachmmt  of  a  fan  mill,  by  which 
means  the  grun  was  separated  and  oleaned 
from  both  straw  and  chaff.  Though  an  iirreiH 
tion  of  vast  importance,  saving  annually  mil' 
lions  of  dollars  in  manual  labor,  and  immenaely 
inoreasing  the  inroduot  of  grain  througfaont  the 
dvflised  world,  the  sin^ioity  of  the  thresh* 
ing  maohine  and  the  petMction  of  Meikle's  in- 
ventions left  littie  room  for  great  modem  im« 
provements.  The  moat  prominent  American 
mventor  connected  with  this  maohine  is  Mr. 
Pitts,  who  o(xi8iderably  improved  the  method 
of  smaratii^  the  grain  and  straw  after  being 
thrashed.  His  patent  has  long  since  expired, 
and  his  improvement  is  very  generally  in  oae. 
Threahing  machines  are  construeted  of  vatioaa 
sizes,  fh)m  one  to  ten  horse  power  inelosive. 
The  duty  of  a  good  two  horse  power  machino 
is  said  to  be  800  baahels  of  oats  or  100  buahala 
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tffwheatperday  of  lOlottw.  Theternrma- 
eUnes  nsnally  have  the  &n  mill  attoohed,  deliv- 
ering the  grain  perfeetHy  desn  and  ready  for  the 
narket ;  bat  the  smaller  only  thresh  the  grain 
from  the  straw,  requiring  the  separate  opera- 
tion «f  the  fim  mill  to  clean  it  from  the  chaff. 

THRIFT  (armeria  fmlparit,  Willd.),  a  pretty 
herbaceons  plant,  with  linear  smoothish  leaves, 
aomewhat  triangular  at  base  and  clustered 
around  the  short  stem  close  to  the  ground. 
The  pale  purple  flowers  in  heads,  proceeding 
from  a  scaly  membranaceous  involucre,  are 
supported  on  dwarf  scapes.  There  are  two  or 
more  distinct  varieties,  one  with  broader  leaves 
tad  taller  flower  scapes,  and  another  with  red 
flowers,  which  is  more  attractive  when  in 
blossom.  The  thrift  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of 
continental  Europe,  and  of  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Canada.  It  was  early  introduced  into 
Vb»  British  flower  gardens  for  making  edgings 
snd  l>order8.  It  is  found  to  prefer  a  soil  in 
%hich  a  little  peat  is  mixed. 

THROOKMOBTON,  a  new  N.  W.  co.  of 
Texas,  drained  by  Uie  Brazos  river  and  its 
effluents;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1890,  124^  none  of  whom  were  slaves.  The 
sm-fitce  is  undulating  and  the  soil  highly  fertile. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  fine  timber  and  am- 
ide snpply  of  water  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  Oomanche  Indians  still  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  county.    Cmital,  Camp  Cooper. 

THROGMORTON,  Sm  Niobou^,  an  Eng- 
Kah  statesman,  bom  in  London  about  1618, 
ffied  there,  Feb.  13. 1571.  Hia  ancestors  had 
fined  high  ofBoes  in  the  state  for  centuries. 
He  was  page  to  the  duke  of  Richmond  till 
1689,  was  afterward  sewer  to  Henry  VIIL, 
and  headed  a  troop  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne. 
DiffUngoiAed  in  the  Scottish  campaign  under 
Somerset,  he  was  soon  after  knighted,  received 
valuable  manors  and  appointments,  and  sat  in 
parliament  as  member  for  Northampton.  He 
was  present  at  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  in 
1668,  add,  though  a  Protestant  and  aware  of 
Qm  movement  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  &• 
▼ored  the  accession  of  Mary.  Arrested  in  the 
fcAIowing  year  as  an  aooompHee  in  Sir  Thomas 
Vyatt's  rebellion,  he  conducted  his  own  de- 
fence, ^qrated  every  point  with  the  counsel 
and  the  bench,  and  was  acquitted  by  the  Jury. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  privy  to  if  not  impli- 
cated in  the  rebellion,  and  the  Judges  remanded 
him  to  the  tower  on  the  gronnd  that  the  ver- 
ffict  was  contrary  to  law ;  and  the  jurors  were 
esSed  before  the  star  chamber,  where  four  ex* 
pressed  contrition  and  the  others  were  fined 
and  imprisoned.  An  elaborate  and  copious 
report  remains  of  this  trial.  He  was  released 
In  1668,  went  to  France  till  1666,  and  privately 
visited  the  princess  Elizabeth  at  Hatfield,  after 
-whose  accession  he  received  successively  the 
oflBoes  of  chief  butler  of  England  and  of  cham- 
berlain of  the  exchequer.  As  ambassador  to 
Fraaoefirom  1669  to  1868,  he  &voredthep<4ioy 
at  OeeQ^  and  intrigned  to  foment  the  civil  re- 
Ugiouswiar;  was  ssnt  to  Scotland  in  1666  to 


remonstrate  witb  Hary  against  her  marries* 
with  Damley;   was  anprisoned  in  1669  fov 
having  favored  a  marriage  between  Mazy  an4 . 
the  duke  of  Korfolk;    and  though  soon  re^ 
leased,  never  regained  Elizabeth's  confidence. 

THRUSH,  the  common  name  of  a  very  large 
family  of  dentirostral  birds,  which  contains 
some  of  the  finest  songsters  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  bill  is  of  moderate  length, 
rather  stout,  slightly  convex  and  keeled  above, 
with  sharp  and  notched  tip :  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  on  each  side  of  the  gape  is  a 
row  of  bristles  of  much  less  size  than  m  the  fiy* 
catchers;  nostrils  at  the  base  of  bill,  partly 
protected  by  a  membranous  scale ;  wings  toler* 
ably  long,  broad,  usually  rounded  at  uie  end, 
witili  the  1st  quill  very  small ;  legs  rather  short 
and  stout ;  tarsi  compressed,  covered  in  firont 
by  a-  single  scale  in  the  typical  genus  turdm 
(linn.);  tail  moderate.  The  food  consists  of 
insects,  worms,  berries,  and  fruits,  and  some- 
times mollosks ;  they  move  on  the  ground  by 
hopping  on  both  fbet  at  once.  The  family  of 
turdidm  or  thrushes  is  divided  by  Gray  into  the 
snb-itoiilies  formieariruB  or  ant  thrushes,  with 
rather  long  legs,  living  principally  on  ants,  and 
found  in  the  trr^ies  of  both  hemispheres ;  tima- 
Una  or  babblers,  with  a  more  curved  bill,  and 
tairi  long  and  strong,  so  named  from  the  chat- 
tering made  by  their  flocks,  inhabiting  the  old 
world ;  crioUnm  or  orioles,  firom  the  <Md  world 

Sie  Obiolk)  ;  pyenonotkuB  or  bnlbuls,  witli  a 
ort  and  mncn  curved  bill,  also  from  the  old 
World;  and  turdina  or  true  thrushes,  which 
alone  can  be  noticed  here.  Two  species  of  the 
genus  mimus  (Boie),  placed  by  Cabania  in  the 
nunily  liotriehida,  have  been  described  under 
Oat  Bibd  and  Mocmia  Bum. — There  are  more 
than  100  species  of  the  genus  tttriut  described, 
having  the  characters  given  above;  they  are 
fbund  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  more 
or  less  migratory  and  shy ;  some  frequent  for- 
ests, others  the  thickets  of  field  and  meadow, 
and  others  rocky  districts ;  the  nest  is  made  <n 
coarse  grasses  and  mosses,  usually  lined  with 
mud  and  soft  plants,  and  is  placed  on  bushes  or 
trees ;  the  eggs  are  6  or  6  in  number ;  the  flesh 
is  delicate  and  good  eating.  Several  speeies 
have  been  already  noticed  under  BLAOEBntn, 
FiKLDFABx,  and  RoBiir.  Among  the  American 
species  may  be  mentioned  tiie  wood  thrush  (7*. 
mtuUHnut,  Gmel.),  8  inches  long  and  18i  in 
alar  extent ;  the  form  is  stent,  the  tail  nearly 
even,  and  the  8d  and  4th  quills  the  longest; 
tiie  general  color  is  rufous  brown  above,  bnght- 
est  on  the  head,  and  olivaceous  on  the  tail; 
pure  white  below,  with  numeKHis  blackish  spots 
on  breast  and  sides ;  legs  yellow,  bill  brown, 
yellowish  at  base.  It  is  found  in  the  eastern 
United  States  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  south 
to  Onatemala.  This  was  Audubon's  greatest 
favorite,  as  its  sweet  notes  enlivened  him  in 
the  solitary  and  dense  forest  at  early  dawn 
after  an  uncomfortable  and  stormy  night ;  the 
notes  are  few,  but  powerful,  dear,  and  mellow, 
rising  and  fUling  in  gentle  oadmoes;  they  ar« 
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espeoiall J  pleasing  at  gtmBet,  when  Beveral  of 
these  ohanning  songsters  seem  to  challenge 
each  other  to  sing  their  best;  the  food  consists 
of  berries  and  small  fmits,  and  insects;  the 
flight  is  elevated.  The  eggs  are  uniform  light 
bine ;  the  yonng  are  easily  raised  from  the  egg, 
and  they  sing  well  in  captivity ;  the  flesh  is 
Tery  delicate  and  j  nicy. — The  hermit  or  soli- 
tary thrash  {T.  PtUlatii,  Oab.)  is  7i  inches  long 
and  11^  in  alar  extent;  it  is  yellowish  olive 
above,  mfous  on  the  tail  and  romp;  below 
white,  with  black  spots  on  breast;  tibia  and 
sides  yellowish  olive  brown.  It  is  found  in 
eastern  North  America  to  the  IfiBsiBrippi  river; 
it  is  a  constant  resident  in  the  sonthern  states, 
preferring  the  darkest,  most  swampy,  and  most 
aecladed  canebrakes  along  the  Mississippi;  its 
flight  is  short,  low,  and  gliding ;  its  song  is  only 

/s  single  soft  and  plaintive  note;  the  nest  is 
bnilt  lower  on  the  trees  than  that  of  the  wood 
thrash,  not  so  firmly  saddled  on  the  branches, 
and  smaller ;  the  eggs  are  light  blue,  with  dark 
dots  at  the  larger  end ;  it  raises  2  broods  in  the 
south ;  it  feeds  on  berries  and  fruits.  Wilson's 
or  the  tawny  thrash  (7*.  fvuowseni,  Steph.)  is 
7|  inches  long  and  11}  in  alar  extent ;  nniform 
yellowish  red  above;  throat  and  upper  neck 
yellowish,  with  very  indistinct  spots  on  the  lat- 
ter ;  rest  of  lower  parts  whitish.  It  is  found  in 
eastern  North  America  to  the  Missouri,  and 
north  to  the  fur  countries;  its  song  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  wood  thrash,  but  less  powerful  and 
with  more  trills  and  variations ;  it  prefers  dark 
woods  and  moist  places,  feeding  on  beetles  and 
berries,  pasnng  most  of  the  time  on  the  groond, 
where  it  hops  with  great  agility ;  the  eggs  are 
pale  greenish  blue ;  only  one  brood  is  raised  in 
a  season.  The  olive-backed  thrush  (T.  Swain- 
tonii,  Oab.)  is  7  inches  long  and  about  IS  in 
tiat  extent ;  dull  greenish  olive  above ;  the  sides 
of  the  head,  breast,  and  throat  tinged  with  red- 
dish yellow,  with  a  ring  of  the  same  around 
the  eyes ;  breast  with  very  distinct  dark  brown 
spots,  and  rest  of  lower  parts  white.  It  is 
found  over  eastern  North  America  to  the  Black 
hills,  north  to  Greenland,  sonth  to  Mexico  and 
Pern,  and  is  accidental  in  Europe  and  Siberia. 
Several  other  species  are  found  on  the  Padflo 
side  of  the  continent. — Of  the  European  spe- 
cies, the  largest  is  the  missel  thmsh  {T.  vi»- 
eieorut,  Linn.),  11  inches  long;  it  is  light  gray- 
ish brown  above,  the  fore  part  of  the  head 
grayish  and  the  rump  shaded  with  ochrey  yel- 
low ;  secondary  coverts  and  tail  feathers  tipped 
with  grayish  white ;  a  cream-colored  band 
ftom  bill  over  eyes;  below  yellowish  white, 
each  feather  tipped  with  a  black  spot,  largest 
and  transversely  oblong  on  breast,  smidler  and 
triangular  on  neck,  ft  frequents  woods  and 
copses,  in  small  straggling  flocks,  and  is  shy  and 
vigilant ;  it  feeds  chiefly  on  berries,  especially 
those  of  the  mistletoe  (whence  il»  oonmion 
name),  in  this  way  remarkably  assisting  in  the 
diffusion  of  this  plant.  The  song  of  the  male 
resembles  that  of  the  blackbird,  and  is  heard 
aa  early  aa  Febroary,  before  the  i^pearanoe  of 


the  leaves,  and  even  dnrin^  storms,  whence 
its  name  of  storm  cock ;  it  is  very  bold  in  the 
spring,  driving  away  other  birds  from  the 
neighborhood  of  its  nest.  The  eggs  are  4  or  6, 
li  by  j-  of  an  inch,  flesh-colored  with  irregular 
soatterod  spots  of  brownish  red ;  8  broods  are 
generally  raised  in  a  season ;  it  has  been  seen 
to  carry  off  small  birds  to  its  nest  to  feed  ita 
young,  like  the  shrike  and  jay ;  the  flesh  is  good. 
The  BODg  thmsh,  throstle,  or  mavis  ( T.  mutieua, 
Linn.)  is  i  inches  long,  ydlowish  brown  above, 
tinged  with  red  on  the  head ;  secondary  coverts 
tipped  with  reddish  yellow ;  fore  part  of  neck 
and  breast  yellowish,  each  feather  termmated 
by  a  triangular  brownish  black  spot;  lower 
wing  coverts  reddish  yellow.  It  freqnents 
lighdy  wooded  regions  and  gardens,  in  the  lat- 
twt  doing  good  service  by  destroying  snails,  ob- 
taining ue  animal  by  breaking  the  &ell  against 
a  stone ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  European 
songsters,  singing  from  early  spring  to  autumn, 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  firom  the  top  of  a 
bosh  or  tree ;  Macgillivray  highly  praiaes  ita 
melody.  It  was  one  of  the  birds  used  by  Boman 
epicures  in  their  extravagant  dishes  of  the 
brains  and  tongues  of  singing  birds ;  it  is  some- 
times seen  now  in  the  markets,  and  its  flesh, 
especially  in  the  beginning  of  winter  when  the 
food  consists  of  snails  and  worms,  is  very  fiit 
and  juicy.  Several  other  flne  singers  of  the 
genus  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  old 
world. — ^There  are  two  birds  generally  called 
thrushes  in  the  United  States,  which  deserve 
mention  here;  one  is  the  brown  thmah  or 
thrasher,  placed  by  Oabanis  and  Baird  in  the 
fkmily  liotriehidtB,  sub-family  miminm  (with 
the  cat  and  mo<^ing  bird),  and  genua  mithri- 
optenu  (Beich.).  This  bird  (if.  rtifv*,  Beich., 
or  T.  ru^u,  Linn.)  is  11^  inches  long  and  13  in 
alar  extent ;  browniah  red  above ;  below  pale 
rufous  white,  thickly  streaked  with  dark  hrown, 
and  tinged  anteriorly  with  reddish ;  2  white 
bands  on  the  wings;  inner  sur&ce  of  wings 
and  inner  edge  of  primaries  cinnamon ;  tail  ru- 
fous. It  is  round  over  eastern  North  America 
to  the  Missouri,  and  perhaps  to  the  high  cen- 
tral plains;  it  is  a  constent  resident  in  the 
southern  states,  and  is  almost  as  numerous  aa 
the  robin ;  it  migrates  by  day,  singly,  with  a 
low  and  heavy  fl^ht.  The  song  is  prolonged, 
loud,  varied,  and  melodioos,  surpassed,  in  iha 
opinion  of  Audubon,  only  by  that  of  the  mock- 
ing bird.  The  eggs  are  4  to  6,  dull  pide  bn£ 
with  numerous  brown  dots ;  2  broods  are  raised 
annually  in  the  southern  states ;  it  breeda  wail 
in  aviaries,  and  the  young  are  raised  like  mock- 
ing birds,  singing  well  and  very  active  in  oon- 
flnement.  It  is  a  bold  and  powerful  bird, 
chasing  oats,  dogs,  and  foxes,  not  afrud  of 
hawks  and  snakes,  and  savagely  fighting  with 
its  rivals  in  breeding  time;  it  will  attadt  and 
kill  small  birds  in  the  same  cage  with  it ;  both 
sexes  incubate,  and  bravely  defend  their  nest 
and  young ;  the  food  consists  of  insects,  berries^ 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  water  throah  (tei- 
vru* JToviboraemriiflSvLtt.;  T.ajuatieuif'Wi^} 
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]b  placed  b^  the  most  recent  ornithoIoglBts  in 
the  ftmily  »jfMe<dida  or  warblen;  it  ia  Oi 
inches  long  and  9}  in  alar  extent;  olive  brown 
•bore  wim  a  green  shade ;  beneath  pale  sul- 
phur yellow,  brightest  on  the  abdomen;  the 
other  parts  thickly  streaked  with  olivaceons 
brown,  and  blackish  on  the  breast.    It  is  fonnd 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States  to  the 
Missouri  and  south  to  Central  America,  and 
perhaps  to  Brazil.    This,  as  idso  the  Louisiana 
water  thrush,  considered  by  some  as  a  distinct 
species  and  bj  others  as  a  mere  variety,  is  an 
exquisite  songster ;  it  is  rather  shy,  watding  in 
and  about  water  in  search  of  insects ;  the  eggs 
are  flesh-colored,  with  dark  red  spots  on  the 
larger  end ;  the  flesh  is  very  fat  and  juicy  in 
the  southern  states  in  winter. 
THTT  ANUS.  See  Thou,  JAoqrxs  Atiousti  bk. 
THU0TDIDE8,  a  Greek  historian,  bom  in 
Athens  about  471  B.  0.,  died  about  400.    He 
was  the  son  of  Olonis,  and  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  the  great  Miltiades 
and  Oimon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  connected 
abo  with  that  of  Pisistratas ;  hot  the  few  facts 
that  are  known  with  any  certainty  of  his  life 
are  derived  from  his  own  writings.    The  story 
that  at  the  age  of  16  he  heard  Herodotus  read 
his  history  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  af- 
fected to  tears,  is  at  least  donbtfbl,  as  is  slso 
the  statement  that  he  studied  the  art  of  rhet- 
oric under  Antiphon.    He  tells  us  that  he  own- 
ed gold  mines  m  that  part  of  Thrace'opposite 
Thasos,  fh>m  which  in  after  times  Philip  of 
Macedon  obtained  the  treasure  used  in  the 
SQbjngation  of  Oreece.    In  424  B.  0.,  the  8th 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  was  the 
omnmander  of  an  Athenian  sqnadron  of  7 
ships,  and  charged  with  the  general  authority 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace.     T^e  Spartan  gen- 
eral Brasidas  was  anxious  to  get  possession 
ot  the  important  city  of  Amphipolis,  defended 
t>7  Encles,  the  colleague  of  Thncydides ;  and 
fearful  that  the  Athenian  admiral,  from  his 
property  and  his  inflnenoe  in  Thrace,  wonld  be 
enabled  to  roose  that  country  against  him  in 
defenoe  of  the  city,  he  offered  to  the  garrison 
the  most  ftvorable  terms  of  capitulation.   Thn- 
eydides,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Thasos,  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  message  set  sail  with 
his  whole  force,  and  reached  Eion,  8  m.  from 
Amphipolis,  that  same  evening.    The  city  he 
fS>nnd  had  already  surrendered,  but  he  succeed- 
ed in  repelling  an  assault  made  by  Brasidas 
■gainst  ^on  both  by  land  and  water.  The  cap- 
tare  of  Amphipolis  was  a  great  blow  both  to 
the  prosperity  and  pride  of  Athens,  and  the 
two  generals  chargea  with  the  defence  of  the 
ei^  were  obliged  to  undergo  punishment,  either 
for  their  ill  soccess  or  for  their  nej^ect  of  duty. 
Tfaneydides  was  condemned  to  exile,  on  the 
propositi<Hi  of  Oleon.  Modem  historians  almost 
nniversally  represent  the  accused  man  as  inno- 
eent,  and  as  suffering  from  the  consequences  of 
a  mfadbrtane,  not  of  a  &nlt ;  but  Grote  defends 
flie  oondact  of  the  Athenians  on  the  ground 
that  tiie  general  had  been  charged  with  the  de- 


fence of  the  Thraoian  coast,  and  especially  of 
Amphipolis,  and  was  culpably  wrong  in  not 
having  taken  care  to  be  near  enough  the  city  to 
render  it  efficient  and  immediate  aid  in  case  of 
attack.  Thucydides  passed  20  years  in  exile, 
spending  mnch  of  the  time  in  Thrace ;  bnt  he 
must  also  have  visited  various  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  it  is  certain  from  his  own  writings 
that  he  frequently  visited  the  states  under  Lace- 
dnmonian  rule.  He  retnraed  to  Athens  about 
the  time  the  city  was  freed  by  llirasybulns. 
The  accounts  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  uncertain,  but  among  the  ancient 
writers  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  im- 
pression that  he  died  violently.  According  to 
Pansanias,  he  was  assassinated  after  his  return ; 
according  to  Plutarch,  he  was  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  Thrace,  though  his  remains  were  car- 
ried to  his  native  city. — The  work  by  whidi 
Thncydides  is  known  is  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  for  which  he  oareftiUy  collected 
the  materials  during  its  progress.  It  is  £vided 
into  8  books,  the  firBt  of  which  is  introductory 
to  the  history.  Thncydides  was  not  only  the 
greatest  historian  of  Greece,  bnt  he  created  a 
kind  of  historical  writing  in  which  he  has  never 
been  surpassed  and  rarely  rivalled.  The  great 
struggle  between  the  republics  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  for  the  hegemony  of  Greece  is  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  his  work,  in  which  the  interest  of 
all  events  centres.  Every  thing  which  illus- 
trates this  idea  is  carefully  related,  no  matter 
how  unimportant  in  itself;  every  thing  which 
does  not  bear  upon  the  great  contest,  no  matter 
how  important,  IS  passed  over  entirely  or  thrown 
dimly  into  the  baok^onnd.  The  accuracy  and 
trntiifblness  of  the  history,  and  the  care  and  skill 
with  which  the  conflicting  evidence  has  been 
sifted,  have  never  been  attacked.  It  is  in  nar- 
ration, in  the  vivid  description  of  events,  that 
Thucydidesisespeoiallyconspionoas.  "Hewas," 
says  Macaulay,  "  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of 
gradual  diminution.  His  history  is  sometimes 
as  concise  as  a  chronological  diart ;  yet  it  ia 
always  perspicuous.  It  is  sometimes  as  minute 
as  one  of  Lovelace's  letters ;  yet  it  is  never  pro- 
lix. He  never  fidls  to  contract  it  and  to  ex- 
pand it  in  the  right  place."  Although  evi- 
dentiy  a  man  who  recognized  the  importance 
of  religions  influences,  he  was  never  the  slave 
of  the  superstitions  of  his  times ;  and  with  a 
quiet  irony  he  remarks  that  of  all  the  prophe- 
cies uttered  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
that  one  only  came  true  which  declared  that  it 
would  last  tibrice  9  years. — The  first  edition  of 
Thucydides  was  published  by  Aldus  at  Venice 
in  1603.  Of  the  numerous  succeeding  editions, 
the  best  are  those  of  J.  Bekker  (8  vols.,  Berlin, 
1821),  Haaok  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsio,  1820),  Pop- 
po  (10  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1821-'88),  and  Arnold 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1880-'86).  There  have 
been  English  versions  by  Nicolls  (London,  1660), 
by  Hobbes,  by  W.  Smith  (1768),  by  Bloomfield 
(1829),  and  by  Dale  (1866). 

TSfUGB  (Hindostanee,  PAufna,  to  deceive), 
a  sect  of  asHBMins  in  India,  now  nearly  extenni- 
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Bated  by  the  British  goTemment  Their  atro>> 
eious  practices  were  not  followed  so  rnnoh  for 
the  sake  of  plander,  or  for  the  eratiflcation  of 
a  malicious  nature,  as  from  religions  motives. 
They  were  the  worshippers  of  the  goddess 
Eali,  the  divinity  who  presided  over  impure 
loves,  sensual  indnlgenoes,  and  death.  One  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  of  the  sec- 
ond grade,  the  EkUka  Pwrana,  describes  their 
Sraotioes  with  the  utmost  aoonracy.  The  mem-< 
ersof  the  sect  belong  to  all  the  different  castes, 
and  each  haa  its  functions  to  perform.  The 
gangs  were  from  80  to  800  in  number,  and 
they  were  divided  into  various  classes  under  a 
junadar  or  lirdar,  tiieir  leader,  and  a  gnra  or 
teacher.  The  dasaes  were  the  spies,  who  were 
learners;  bhuttotet,  stranglers;  tothat,  entrap- 
pers,  who  were  sometimes  women;  and  lit- 
ghaet*  or  grave  diggers.  They  nsnally  assumed 
the  dress  of  merchants  or  (dlgrims,  and  often 
eraved  the  protection  of  those  whom  they  in- 
tended to  destroy.  Thar  usual  instrument  of 
destruction  was  the  handkerchief  or  rumal,  with 
which  by  a  dexterous  movement  they  stran- 
gled their  victims.  The  spies  having  informed 
tiiem  of  the  partionlars  relative  to  the  route, 
habits,  and  circumstances  of  their  intended  vic- 
tims, the  members  of  the  gang  travelled  in  such 
lines  as  to  be  near  each  other,  and  the  entrap- 
pers  by  artful  management  attracted  them  to  a 

Sot  remote  from  dwellings,  where  the  stran- 
_  3rs  ezecnted  their  office ;  and  having  stripped 
them  of  whatever  they  possessed,  the  grave 
diggers  buried  them,  with  such  precautions  as 
generally  to  prevent  discovery.  The  plunder 
received  was  divided,  one  third  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  sect,  one  third  to  the  god- 
dess Eali,  and  the  remainder  to  the  partners  in 
the  assassination.  After  a  morder  the  Thugs 
who  had  committed  it  united  in  a  sort  of  sac- 
rament called  tafounee,  eating  consecrated 
sugar.  Their  deities  were  oarenilly  consulted 
before  going  on  their  expeditions,  and  unless 
the  omens  were  favorable  the  Thug  would  not 
go.  Neither  women  nor  old  men  were*  vic- 
tims. Eoropeans  were  never  killed,  because 
there  would  be  more  danger  of  detection. 
There  were  also  bands  of  Mohammedan  Thugs, 
of  the  sect  of  Mooltanees,  and  it  is  possible 
that  at  the  first  the  system  of  thuggtA,  as  they 
term  it,  originated  with  Mohammedan  banditti, 
though  it  afterward  became  more  a  Hindoo 
than  a  Mohammedan  practice,  and  the  words 
nsed  are  of  Sanscrit  origin.  They  were  found 
fai  all  parts  of  India.  In  the  Deocan  they  were 
called  phantigari  or  noosers.  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippoo  Sultan  both  attempted  to  exterminate 
them,  and  the  English  govemmoit  sought  to 
suppress  them  as  early  aa  1810 ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  administration  of  Lord  Williun  Ben- 
tinck  (1827-36),  who  appointed  Capt  Slee- 
man  to  this  service,  that  their  gangs  were  suo- 
eessfnlly  broken  np.  Between  1826  and  183^, 
1,662  persons  were  condemned  as  Thugs,  their 
fiunilies  put  under  surveillance,  and  their  chil- 
dren educated  to  virtuous  habits  and  taoght 


trades  by  which  they  might  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood.  In  1886  the  government  published, 
for  judicial  purposes,  a  work  called  "  Bamasee- 
ana,  or  a  Vocabulary  of  the  peculiar  LaDgnaga 
used  by  the  Thugs,"  written  by  Oapt.  (now  Ool) 
Sleeman.  Full  accounts  of  this  tribe  of  assas- 
sins are  to  be  found  in  Th^venot's  travels,  in 
"The  Confessions  of  a  Thug,"  by  Oiq>t.  Mead- 
ows, and  in  vol.  xiiL  of  "  Asiatic  Besearches." 

THULE,  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  nav- 
igator Pytheas,  who  flourished  about  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  an  island  in  the 
northern  ocean,  which  he  discovered  after  a 
voyage  of  6  days  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  OrMdes  (Orkney  islands).  Modern  geog- 
raphers have  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  pre- 
cise locality  of  tiie  island,  and  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  any  definite  country  is  alluded 
to.  The  ancients  generally  applied  the  name 
to  the  most  northern  part  oi  the  habitable 
worid,  whence  the  phrase  ultima  Thvle.  Ice- 
land, which  has  been  frequently  designated  as 
tile  island  discovered  by  Pytheas,  seems  too 
remote  f^om  the  continent  to  have  been  visited 
by  so  early  a  navigator,  and  the  more  general 
opinion  inclines  to  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the 
Shetiandgronp.  Some  consider  Norway  the 
ultima  ThuU;  and  others,  among  whom  is 
Mslte-Bmn,  make  it  identical  with  Jutland. 

THt^MMEL,  MoBixz  August  votr,  a  Gernum. 
writer,  born  near  Leipsic,  May  27,  17S82  died 
Oct.  26, 1817.  He  studied  at  iJte  oniveisity  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  became  intimately  ao^uunted 
wim  G^llert,  Weisse,  Babener,  and  Eleist.  In 
1761  he  received  an  n)pointment  in  the  service 
of  the  hereditary  pnnce  Ernest  Frederic  of 
Saxe-Oobnrg,  who  on  his  accession  to  the 
tiirone  made  him  anlic  councillor  and  in  1768 
minister.  In  1788  he  rengned  his  office,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  partly  at  Sonne- 
bom  near  Gk>tha,  and  partiy  in  traveling.  Hia 
principal  works  are:  TmA«/min«  (1764),  a  comi- 
cal epic ;  Tnoeulatum  der  Liebe,  a  poetical  nar- 
rative (1771) ;  and  JiiMM  in  die  mitUtgigen  Pro- 
wnten  von  Franhreieh  (10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1791- 
1805),  a  novel  containing  many  reminiscences 
of  his  own  travels.  A  posthumous  work  by 
him,  Der  htiUga  KUian,  oder  da*  lAebeipaar, 
was  published  by  Hempel  in  1819.  The  first 
collective  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
by  Thflmmel  himself  (6  vols.,  Leipne,  1813  et 
««;.);  the  last  and  most  complete  one  in  1844^ 
in  8  vols.  A  life  of  ThOmmel  was  published 
by  Groner  n^ipsic,  1819). 

THUNBERG,  Oabl  Pbtxb,  a  Swedish  natu- 
ralist, born  in  JfinkOping,  Nov.  11,  1748,  died 
Aug.  8,  1828.  At  the  university  of  Upaal  he 
became  a  pupil  of  linnteus;  and  in  1771,  a 
year  after  graduating,  he  accepted  the  situ- 
ation of  surgeon  in  one  of  the  Dntdi  East 
India  company's  vessels,  witii  the  intention  of 
xmdertaking  a  botanical  survey  of  J^pan.  For 
tiie  purpose  of  learning  the  Dntch  language, 
he  passed  three  winters  at  the  Cspe  <tf  Good 
Hope ;  and  between  1778  and  1779  he  resided 
prino^jmlly  in  Java  and  Japan.    Setuming  to 
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Sweden  in  1770,  he  waa  appointed  In  1784 
professor  in  the  chair  of  botany  formerly 
ooonpied  by  Linnnna,  whioh  he  retained  imtil 
tiie  cloae  of  his  life.  The  results  of  hia  ob- 
servations in  AfHca  and  Asia  were  given  to 
the  world  in  a  series  of  elaborate  works,  of 
whioh  the  first,  entitled  Hora  Jt^tetniea,  &o. 
(8vo.,  Leipsic,  17M),  contained  a  deswiption 
of  Japanese  plants,  inolnding  many  new  ones. 
In  1788-'01  appeared  a  general  aoooont  <ft  his 
travels  nnder  toe  title  of  Seia  vH  Hurepa,  Af- 
riea,  Atia,forattad  Orm  1770-'70  (4  vols.  8vo., 
Upsal),  whidi  waa  within  a  few  years  r»> 
pnbliahed  in  German,  Engliah,  and  French. 
His  remaining  works  comprise  Prodromu* 
Flmtaram  Gaprnmum  (Upsal,  1794-1800); 
AotiM  Plantarum  Japouuanmn  (Upsal,  1704- 
I80S) ;  Flora  Capemu  (Upsal,  1807-'18) ;  and 
an  immense  number  of  memoirs  on  subjects 
suggested  by  his  researches  in  Afnoa  and  Asia, 
which  were  published  in  all  the  principal  sci- 
entific Journals  of  Europe.  He  was,  beside, 
the  antiior  of  nearly  100  academical  disserta- 
tions published  at  Upsal  between  ■  1780  and 
1813.  At  the  time  of  hia  death  he  was  an 
honorary  member  of  66  learned  bodies. 

THUNDER.    See  LioHnnirs. 

THUBOAU,  or  Tritboovia,  a  canton  in  the 
F.  K  of  Switzerland,  bounded  K.  and  K.  E.  by 
the  Khine  and  the  lake  of  Constance,  separating 
it  fh>m  Scha^ansen,  Baden,  Wftrtemberg,  and 
Bavaria,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gall, 
•ad  W.  by  ZOrich ;  area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  00,847.  The  surface  is  comparatively 
level,  bnt  numerous  hills  traverse  the  country 
in  different  directions,  the  height  of  which  no- 
where exceeds  1,000  feet  above  the  kvel  of  the 
lake  of  Oonstance.  The  drainage  belongs  to 
the  baaia  of  the  Rhine,  toward  whioh  it  flows 
by  the  Thnr  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  by  the 
lake  Ot  Constance,  indnding  the  Untersee.  The 
climate  in  the  8.  W.  is  severe,  but  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  canton  it  is  temperate.  The  soil  is 
not  very  productive.  Fruit  is  extensively  grown, 
and  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  many  places  and 
produces  wine  of  good  quality.  About  \  of  the 
aorCtoe  is  covered  with  forest.  Some  linen  and 
cotton  goods,  ribbons,  lace,  hosiery,  and  can- 
-ras  are  manu&otnred.  There  is  an  extensive 
trade,  greatly  fiusilitated  by  the  Rhine  and  Lake 
Constance.  About  f  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Protestants,  and  numerous  schools  ore  estdb- 
fiabed  tiironghont  the  canton.  The  executive 
poww  isyestod  in  aoonnoil  of  6,  who  hold  o£9ce 
for  <  years.  The  grand  council  or  legislature 
consists  of  100  members,  half  of  whom  retire 
every  year.  It  is  prerided  over  by  8  Landam- 
wamohoeen  annually.    Capital,  Franenfeld. 

THURIKGIA  (Ger.  TkOringm),  a  oentnd 
re^on  of  Germany,  between  the  Hsrtz  monn- 
taSia  on  the  K.  and  the  Thnrin^an  Forest  on 
tfie  B.,  the  river  Saale  on  the  E.  and  the  Werra 
on  the  W.,  the  principal  parts  belonging  to  the 
Prassian  province  of  Saxony,  to  Cobnrg-Ootha, 
'Weimar-Eisenach,  Schwarzburg-Sondershan- 
and  SchwarzbuTg-Rudolstadt.    The  Thn- 


rLi^aas  ore  mentioned  among  the  allies  of  At- 
tila  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  Their 
country  was  afterward  snbdned  by  the  Franks 
and  Saxons.  The  former  ruled  it  for  some 
centuries  through  dukes  and  margraves.  Un- 
der the  Saxon  emperors  several  Thuringian 
counts  or  landgraves  obtained  a  kind  of  semi- 
independence.  Louis  the  Jumper,  son  of  Louis 
the  Bearded,  warred  against  the  emperor 
Henry  lY.  in  the  2d  half  of  the  11th  century, 
and  several  of  his  successors  added  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  house.  A  long  wsr  of  Thuiin- 
nan  snooession  was  waged  about  the  middle  of 
tile  18th  century,  the  termination  «f  which  1^ 
the  principal  parts  of  Ilinringia  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  margrave  Henry  of  Meissen.  After 
nmnerons  vicissitudes  snd  intestine  struggles, 
the  country  was  divided  in  1486  between  Albert 
and  Ernest,  the  sons  of  Frederic  the  Ifild,  t^ 
founders  of  the  Albertine  and  Ernestine  linea 
of  the  house  of  Saxony,  snd  has  since  that  time 
not  been  reunited. — ^The  Thuringian  Forest 
(Oer.  IMirinfftneald),  which  boui^  it  on  tiie 
S.  W.  and  S.,  is  a  narrow  and  wooded  moun- 
tain range,  rising  in  some  ports  to  the  height 
of  upwsrd  of  8,000  feet,  snd  extending  some 
70  m.  in  length,  not  including  numerous  north- 
em  ofEshoots  toward  the  Hartz.  In  the  S.  E. 
it  approaches  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  in  the  S. 
W.  the  BhAn,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Werra.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining,  grazing, 
and  manufactures.  Xbe  territory  covered  or 
traversed  by  the  Thuringian  Forest  is  included 
in  Prussian  Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel,  Weimor- 
Eisenach,  Ooburg-Gotha,  Meiningen,  Schwarz- 
bnrg-Budolstadt,  and  the  Reuss  principalities. 
THURLOW,  Edwabd,  lord,  an  English  jurist 
and  statesman,  bom  at  Littie  Aalmeld,  near 
Stowmuket,  Suffolk,  in  1782,  died  in  Brighton, 
Sept  12, 1806.  He  was  educated  at  Oaius  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  gained  no  distinc- 
tion as  a  scholar,  and  in  1764  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
immediately  entered  upon  a  lucrative  practice, 
whidi,  after  his  appointment  in  1761  as  king's 
counsel,  was  exceeded  by  that  of  only  2  or  8 
of  tiie  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  time.  In 
1768  he  was  elected  to  parliament  as  a  support- 
er of  Lord  North ;  in  1770  he  was  appointed  so- 
licitor-general, in  1771  attorney-general,  and  in 
1778,  as  a  reward  for  the  aeal  and  energy  with 
whidi  he  advocated  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment respecting  America,  he  was  made  lord 
chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Thurlow.  By  the  express  command  of  the 
king,  whose  confidence  he  had  gained  to  a  re- 
manEoble  degree,  he  retidned  the  ofllce  of  lord 
chancellor  in  the  Rockingham  and  Shelbnme 
adminirtrations,  which  succeeded  that  of  Lord 
North,  notwithstanding  he  was  politically  op- 
posed to  his  coi^utors,  and  lost  no  opportuni- 
ty to  defeat  their  leading  measures.  The  con- 
rasion  thereby  caused  in  the  cabinet  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Fox ;  and  in  the  coalition  min- 
istry which  succeeded,  it  was  expressly  Btipa« 
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latod  that  Thnrlovshonld  not  hold  ssMt   Ha 

BtiU  remuned  in  confidential  relations  with  tha 
king,  and  upon  the  aooeasion  of  Pitt  to  power, 
in  Deo.  1788,  received  again  the  great  seal, 
which  he  held  for  9  yeara.  At  first  he  acted 
apparently  in  harmony  with  hia  colleagues; 
bnt  having  been  suspected,  after  the  king's 
insanity  in  1788,  of  tampering  with  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  the  whigs,  he  was  looked  upon 
with  distrust  by  Pitt,  for  whom  he  in  turn  en- 
tertained a  cordial  dislike  which  he  was  at  no 
puns  to  conceaL  Gradually  he  began,  as  for- 
merly under  the  Rockingham  administration, 
to  oppose  certain  measures  of  the  cabinet,  and 
the  disturbance  thus  created  led  to  his  removal 
firom  office  at  the  express  request  of  Pitt,  and 
with  the  ready  consent  of  tne  king,  a  result 
which  deeply  mortified  him.  He  never  after- 
ward held  office  or  took  a  leading  part  in  poli- 
tics; and  having  no  personal  influence,  he  soon 
sank  into  comparative  insignifioanoe,  notwith- 
standing he  is  said  to  have  been  ooniSdentially 
consulted  by  members  of  the  royal  family  untU 
near  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  waa  a  man  of 
overbearing  and  pasnonate  character,  a  bally 
rather  than  a  debater  in  parliament,  thongh  oc- 
casionally an  impressive  and  eloquent  speaker. 

THURN  AND  TAXIS.  See  Post,  voL  xiiL 
p.  613. 

THURSDAY,  the  6th  day  of  the  week,  the 
diet  Joti$  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  sacred  in 
the  northern  mythology  to  the  thunderer  Thor, 
for  whom  it  is  named.  In  Q-erman  it  is  called 
Donntntag  (thunder  day). 

THURSTON,  a  8.  W.  oo.  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory, bounded  N.  E.  by  the  NisqnaMy  river 
and  £.  by  the  Ooast  range ;  area  about  40O  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,607.  Much  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous,  but  there  are  several  rich  val- 
leys which  produce  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
otiier  grains  and  potatoes  in  g;reat  abundance. 
An  arm  of  Puget's  sound  extends  into  tiie  N. 
£.  part,  and  the  line  of  Gov.  Stevens's  proposed 
Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  county.  It 
has  3  churches  and  a  newspaper.  Capital, 
Olympia,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

THTESTES.    See  Atbbus. 

THYLAOINE,  or  Pouohxd  Wolf,  a  marsn- 
pial  animal  of  the  dasynrine  family,  and  genus 
thjflaeinvt  (Temminck)  or  p&raeyon  (Qtaj^, 
peculiar  to  Tasmania;  both  of  the  generic 
names  indicate  the  poasession  of  the  pouch 
characteristic  of  the  order.  In  this  genus  the 
dentition  is :  incisors  |,  the  outer  slightiy  the 
largest;  canines  |r|,  large,  simply  coniou,  the 
upper  separated  from  the  incisors  by  a  deep 
concavity  in  which  the  apex  of  the  lower  is  re- 
OMved  when  the  jaws  are  dosed,  in  this  difiisr- 
ing  from  camivora  proper,  in  which  the  lower 
canines  pass  outside  of  the  upper  Jaw ;  premo- 
lars fi},  separated  trom  each  ouer;  molars 
i~i,  with  a  large  central  cusp,  and  3  smaller, 
one  in  front  and  the  other  behind  it.  The  hu- 
merus has  the  inner  condyle  perforated,  tha 
hind  feet  have  no  inner  toe,  ana  the  marsopial 


bones  are  absent,  represented  only  by  fiteo- 
cartilage ;  tiie  female  naa  a  distinct  pouch,  witii 
4  mammsB.  Only  one  species  is  described,  the 
dog-headed  thyladne  (7*.  [F.]Sorri»»U,  Temm.), 
about  the  size  of  a  young  wolf^  or  Si  feet  long, 
with  a  tail  20  indies  additional,  and  a  hei^t 
at  the  shoulders  of  about  SS  inches ;  tiie  head 
is  dog-shaped,  with  narrow  and  elongated  muz- 
zle ;  ears  short,  pointed,  very  broad  it  the  base, 
and  well  covered  with  hair  on  both  sur&oee; 
eyes  fkill  and  black,  with  a  nictitating  mem- 
brane; long  black  bristies  on  the  upper  Up, 
and  a  few  on  the  oheeka  and  above  the  eyes; 
the  daws  stout,  short,  and  brown,  the  bottoma 
of  the  feet  with  large,  very  rough  pads.  The  tar 
is  short  and  dose,  waved  and  slightiy  woolly; 
the  general  color  is  grayiah  bro?ni,  paler  be- 
low, with  12  to  14  transverse  black  bands  oa 
the  back,  longest  and  widest  posterioriy ;  pade 
around  eyes,  and  edge  of  upper  lip  white ;  tail 
with  short  fur,  with  longer  hairs  at  under  side 
of  ^>ex ;  rusty  red  about  the  pouch.  From  ita 
general  resemblance  to  a  wolf  or  large  dog, 
some  have  placed  it  among  oarnivora,  and 
Swainson  ranked  it  with  the  cats ;  the  legs  are 
shorter  ia  proportion  than  in  the  wolf,  and  the 
gait  is  semi-plantigrade.  It  is  a  wild  and  shy 
animal,  inhabiting  the  caverns  and  dismal  glena 
of  mountainous  districts ;  inactive  daring  the 
daytime,  probably  from  imperfect  virion,  it 
preys  at  night  upon  the  smaller  marsupials, 
and  in  former  years  attacked  sheep  to  the  con- 
siderable loss  of  the  colonists ;  it  is  sometimea 
so  large  as  to  be  a  match  for  several  dogs,  and 
is  the  most  formidable  of  the  Australian  quad- 
rupeds ;  it  is  rare  except  in  the  moat  inaooea- 
sible  regions;  spedmens  have  been  exhibited 
alive  in  the  zoological  gardens  of  London. — 
Among  the  fosril  remains  of  the  caves  of  Wel- 
lington valley.  New  South  Wales,  Prof  Owen 
has  described  parts  of  lower  jaws  of  what  he 
calls  T.  tptienu,  difiering  fh>m  existing  ones  in 
their  greater  depth.  In  the  secondary  aohiats 
of  Stonesfleld  has  been  discovered  the  genoa 
thylaeotherium  (Owen),  known  by  the  Ktwer 
jaw,  which  has  6  incisors,  2  moderate  oanines. 
6  falae  and  6  true  tricospid  molars;  the  T. 
J'reeottU  (Ouv.)  was  about  the  sice  of  a  rat. 
An  allied  genus  from  the  same  strata  iaphtuem- 
fetA«r»tM»^roderip),  of  somewhat  larger  aire. 

THYME  (thymui,  linn.),  an  aromatio  herb 
used  in  culinary  processes.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  of  labiata,  and  the  genua  com- 
prises about  80  spedes,  mostiy  natives  of  Ea> 
rope,  all  undershmbs  with  pretty  pni^diah  flow- 
ers. The  common  or  garden  thyme  ( T.  vtUoari*, 
Linn.)  has  an  upright  stem  about  a  foot  high, 
clothed  with  sort  hairs,  sesrile,  linear,  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute  leavea,  with  revolute  edgea 
in  dusters  in  the  axils;  tiie  flowers  in  cymulea, 
small;  calyx  hirsute,  strongly  ribbed,  pono- 
tate ;  corolla  pale  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  S. 
W.  Europe,  growing  on  bare  Iiills  and  in  diy 
plains,  bat  has  been  long  known  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  ia  readily  cultivated.  Hiere  are 
several  varieties,  such  as  the  broad-leaved,  the 
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ToiegctodJeaTed  (mmeh  prefstred  for  its  l)««t- 
iy),  and  the  golden  or  yelloir-leaved,  witii  a 
cotron-floented  smell.  The  last  named  is  con- 
tinued by  onttingg  or  slips  of  the  root,  only 
the  normal  condition  of  the  plant  being  certain 
frcHn  seeds.  The  wild  th^e  or  mother  of 
thyme  (71  terpylhun,  Dnn.)  has  a  procombent 
hahit,  with  half-woody  stems  rising  only  abont 
S  inches  high  ;  its  leaves  are  ovate,  blunt,  pe- 
tiolate,  a  little  oiliate  at  base ;  the  flowers  nsn- 
ally  purple,  but  sometimes  white,  oonstitnting 
a  permanent  variety.  The  wild  thyme  afifects 
certain  kinds  of  pastures  and  dry  heaths,  com- 
pletely overmnning  them,  and  its  presence  in- 
ffioates  soils  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry. It  has  likewise  become  a  naturalized 
plant  in  eastern  Hassadhnsetts  and  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania. — The  thymes  contain  carminative  prop- 
erties, bnt  are  not  much  esteemed  in  medicine. 
A  volatile  oil  is  distilled  ttom  the  garden  and 
uriM  thyme.  Bees  are  very  fond  ofthisphmt,  and 
the  honey  obtained  from  it  is  of  superior  quality- 
The  thyme  of  Mt.  Hymettus  is  celebrated. 

THYlCUS  GLAND  (6r.  Sv^ioi),  one  of  the 
Tasonlaror  ductless  ^ands,  situated,  in  the  hu- 
man sul^t,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  extending  in  childhood  from  the 
thyroid  gland  to  near  the  diaphragm,  but  be- 
coming atrophied  after  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is 
oUong,  bilobed,  flattened  from  before  backward, 
Iniiurrated  at  each  end,  with  a  thoracic  and  a 
cervical  portion  on  each  side,  the  general  cavi- 
ties of  which  communicate  with  each  other; 
it  ia  gland-like  in  structure,  soft,  grayish  white, 
oovered  with  a  capsule  of  areolar  tissue,  which 
sends  prolongations  inward,  dividing  it  into 
oneqaal  lobules;  its  cavities,  when  fully  de- 
veloped, contain  corpnsdes,  apparently  nuclei 
of  glandular  cells,  secreting  elements,  but  with- 
oot  any  secreted  product.  It  rests  upon  the 
trachea,  thyroid  and  subclavian  veins,  superior 
vena  cava,  and  arch  of  aorta,  having  in  front 
of  it  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stwno-thyroid  mus- 
des  and  tjie  upper  part  of  the  sternum.  It  re- 
ceives a  very  Ivge  supply  of  blood  during  the 
period  of  its  functional  activity  from  the  inter- 
nal mammary  and  thyroid  arteries,  and  other 
Teasels  in  the  neighborhood;  its  lymphatics 
are  large,  communicating  directly  with  the 
-vena  cava.  It  first  appears  as  a  single  tube, 
olosed  at  both  ends  and  filled  with  granular 
matter,  from  which  spring  buds  or  branches, 
-which  at  the- period  of  complete  development 
ftmn  an  assemblage  of  hollow  glandular  lobules 
-whose  cavities  communicate  with  a  central 
reanroir  ha-ving  no  outlet.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  Oob  gland  attains  its  greatest  devel- 
opment daring  ttie  latter  part  of  foetal  lif^  and 
it  has  been  accordingly  considered  as  peculiar- 
ly connected  with  the  embryonic  condition; 
biot  recent  observations  show  that  its  most 
rapid  growth  is,  in  Qie  human  infiuit,  soon  after 
Urth,  when  also  its  functional  activity  is  great- 
art;  it  soon  becomes  less  active,  growing  with 
tbe  rest  of  the  body  till  abont  the  age  of  8 
years,  then   remaining   stationary  for  a  few 


yearS)  and  gradually  changed,  about  the  time 
of  puberty  into  a  mass  of  fat,  the  corpusdes  of 
its  interior  being  developed  into  &t-Becreting 
cells ;  this  change  of  Amction  is  most  remark- 
able in  hibernating  mammals  and  reptiles,  in 
which  the  organ  continues  to  grow  till  adult 
age.  It  is  about  the  same  in  tiie  anthropoid 
apes  as  in  man,  and  is  remarkably  developed 
and  may  be  well  studied  in  the  calf,  in  whidi, 
and  in  the  Iamb,  it  is  called  the  sweetbread;  it 
exists  in  mammals,  birds,  and  in  most  reptiles, 
bnt  not  in  the  larvga  of  batrachians,  the  peren- 
nibranchiate  amphibians,  nor  flabes.  Simon 
(who,  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  has  made  the 
most  carefbl  researches  on  this  organ)  consid- 
ers it  coextensive  with  pulmonary  respiration, 
and  says  it  fulfils  a  use  "  as  a  sinking  fund  in 
the  service  of  respiration;"  this  view  he  thinks 
is  confirmed  by  its  size  in  hibernating  animals, 
in  which  the  breathing  process  is  reduced 
to  an  extremely  low  ebb,  yielding  fatty  i^el  for 
respiration.  Other  physiologi^  admitting 
this  in  the  case  of  hibernation,  maintain  that 
it  performs  the  different  ftinction  in  th«  rap- 
idly growing  child  of  elsiborating  plastic  mate- 
riaL  The  large  amount  of  blood  sent  to  it 
indicates  an  active  process  of  cell  growth,  the 
products  of  which  are  discharged  into  the  cur- 
rent of  the  venous  circulation,  probably  pre- 
paring, according  to  Carpenter,  albuminous 
material  for  higher  uses  in  the  formative  op- 
erations of  the  system ;  it  may  also  act  as  a 
storehouse  of  nutritive  material  which  may  be 
drawn  npon  as  the  system  reqnires  it  during 
^owth,  and  supply  germs  of  cells  which  are 
ultimately  to  become  blood  corpuscles.  In 
over-driven  lambs  it  rapidly  diminishes,  snd 
gradnaUy  increases  again  with  rest  and  plenti- 
fiil  food.  Its  diseases  are  very  littie  known ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  suffocative  paroxysms 
of  the  so  called  "thymic  asthma"  of  Dr.  Eopp 
have  no  essential  connection  with  an  enlarged 
thymus  gland. 

THYROID  GLAITD  (6r.  ivptot,  a  shield, 
and  f<do(,  form),  one  of  the  vascular  or  duct- 
less glands,  situated  on  the  anterior  and  lower 
part  of  the  larynx,  in  front  of  tiie  upper  rings 
of  the  trachea.  It  is  composed  of  9  elon- 
gated ovoid  lobes,  flattened  from  before  back- 
ward, united  or  separate,  but  generally  con- 
nected by  a  transverse  portion ;  it  is  covered 
by  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  neck.  The 
tissue  is  tolerably  firm,  brownish  and  yellowiah 
red,  formed  of  lobes  and  lobules,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  an  aggregation  of  closed  gland  vesi- 
cles imbedded  in  condensed  areolar  tissue; 
these  oontam  a  small  amount  of  a  fatty  albn- 
minons  fluid,  and  do  not  communicate  with 
any  common  reservoir ;  among  the  vesicles  are 
nndeated  corpusdes  or  epithelial  cells ;  it  re- 
ceives 4  arteries  from  the  subclavians  and  the 
carotids,  nerves  from  the  pneumogastric  and 
the  sympathetic,  and  lymphatics  communicat- 
ing with  the  glands  of  the  neck.  The  vason- 
lar  supply  is  great,  and  forms  a  very  minute 
capillary  plexus  on  the  membrane  of  the  vesi- 
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des;  it  is  dereloped  as  in  other  doctlew  ^amdn 
(see  Thtiots  Gland),  like  whidi  it  is  reudavely 
larger  in  intni-aterine  existence  and  in  in&noj 
thwi  in  after  life.  Its  products  are  diaaharged 
into  the  venous  blood,  and  probaUy,  lue  the 
thymus,  it  prepwes  albmninons  material  for 
the  higher  n>rmatire  operations,  and  oontiib- 
ntes  to  tiie  supply  of  new  blood  oorpssdea; 
Simon  considers  it  a  dirertioulnm  to  lelieTe 
tiie  oerebral  dronlation,  as  the  spleen  is  to  the 
portal,  from  the  proximity  of  the  origin  of  both 
sets  of  yessels.  It  is  nsnally  larger  in  femalea 
than  in  males,  showing  that  it  does  not  inflow 
ence  the  vocal  apparatus;  it  is  found  in  all 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  probably  in  the 
batraohians,  and  perhaps  also  in  fishes.  The 
organ  may  be  inflamed,  with  suppuration,  and 
variously  enlarged,  as  in  the  disease  called 
bronohooele.    (See  Oorraa.) 

TIAHTJAKIOO,  the  name  of  ruins  situated 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titioaoa,  Bolivia,  in  lat 
16°  43'  8.,  long.  68°  42'  W.  They  hold  tite 
same  relation  to  the  aboriginal  mennments  of 
South  America  that  those  of  Paleoqne  sustain 
to  the  ancient  remains  of  Central  and  ^ortii 
America;  and  they  indicate  a  different  and 
higher  order  of  art  than  was  found  to  exist, 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  in  any 
other  part  of  that  continent.  The  ancient 
Peruvians  had  but  the  vaguest  traditions  oon- 
oerning  them,  believing  that  the  straotuTes  of 
which  they  are  the  remains  were  raised  in  re- 
mote ages,  by  giants,  in  a  single  night.  The 
chroniokrs  of  the  conquest  have  described 
them,  and  their  accounts  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  of  modern  travellers.  They 
are  neverthelegs  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilapi- 
dation, with  all  the  evidenoes  of  remote  anti- 
quity. Some  of  the  structures  seem  to  have 
been  built  on  a  pyramidal  plan,  and  to  have 
covered  several  acres ;  but  the  most  remarka- 
ble features  still  remaining  are  monolithio 
doorways,  pillars,  and  statues  of  stone,  elabo- 
rately seulptured  in  a  style  wholly  different 
from  any  other  remains  of  art  yet  fonnd  in 
America.  One  of  these  doorways  is  10  ft. 
high,  18  ft.  broad,  with  an  opening  6  ft.  4  in. 
by  8  ft.  a  in.,  the  whole  cut  from  a  single 
etone.  Its  £.  front  has  a  cornice,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  a  human  figure  of  strange 
form,  crowned  with  rays,  interspersed  with 
serpents  with  crested  heads.  On  each  side  of 
this  figure  are  three  rows  of  sqnare  compart- 
ments, filled  with  hnman  and  other  figures, 
of  apparently  symbolic  design.  The  statues 
are  broken,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  their 
original  dimensions ;  but  these  may  be  inferred 
from  the  siseof  the  head  of  one,  which  is  4 
feet  in  length  and  of  proportionate  width. 
The  whole  neighborhood  is  strewn  with  vast 
blocks  of  stone  elaborately  wrought,  some  of 
which,  excavated  in  1846,  measure  8  ft.  in 
length  by  18  ft.  in  width,  and  6  ft.  in  tiiiok- 
ness.  On  some  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca 
are  other  monuments,  of  great  extent,  but  of 
taie  Peruvian  type,  apparently  the  remains  of 


temples  destroyed  on  £he  arrival  of  the  ^me- 
iards.  Those  of  the  island  of  Ooati,  howevei; 
have  many  features  in  c9mmon  witli  the  mins 
of  Tiahuanioo,  uid  pnwably  belong  to  the 
same  epoch,  and  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  nnknown  and  mysterious  people  who 
preceded  the  Peruvians  as  the  Tnihuateoas  or 
Tolteca  did  the  Aateoa.— Tiahnanico  is  1S,0SO 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  country  around  it 
is  oold  and  relativdy  barren.  The  rnina  stand 
on  an  eminence,  wbloh,  from  the  watw  marka 
aroimd  it,  seems  to  have  been  formerly  aa 
island  in  Lake  Titioaca ;  but  the  level  of  the 
lake  is  now  186  feet  lower,  and  its  shores  18 
miles  distant.  This  £act,  in  ooiuunotion  with 
others,  warrants  the  belief  that  these  remaina 
antedate  any  other*  known  in  Ameriea. 

TIABA  (Qt.),  a  speeiee  of  high  hat  antdently 
worn  by  many  eastern  nationa.  Those  of  kings^ 
priests,  and  persons  of  rank  terminated  in  tin 
npper  portion  in  a  sort  of  crown,  whoioe  in 
jnodem  times  the  term  tiara  has  been  applied 
to  the  triple  crown  worn  by  the  popes,  and 
which  Lu  turn  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  orowns  worn  by  the  Anyrian  kings,  aa 
ivMesented  on  the  slabs  disoovwed  at  Nineveh. 

TIASELLA,  the  name  of  a  genua  of  hardy 
herbaoeons  pluits  of  the  saxifrage  fiunily,  orai- 
monly  called  bishop's  cap.  One  of  the  earlieat 
^ring  flowers  in  our  woods  and  on  the  north- 
em  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  ia  the  timnlla  cor- 
difdia,  with  a  creeping  root  sanding  oot  rm»- 
ners,  and  dothed  with  persistent,  hairy,  heart- 
shaped,  lobed  and  toothed  leaves  on  long  hairy 
petioles.  The  flowers  grow  upon  a  long  aim- 
pie  raceme,  are  entirely  white,  with  laoceolate- 
acute  petals,  and  the  stamens  with  yellow  aa- 
thers.  Two  or  three  other  species  are  fteond 
wild  ui  the  extreme  north-west.  The  Hanaiu 
is  easily  propagated  in  sandy  peaty  and  is  mnoh 
esteemed  abroad. 

TIBALDI,  FsLUteBiKo,  otherwise  ealledPel- 
legrino  Pellegrini,  an  Italian  painter  and  atch>- 
tect,  bom  in  Bdogna  in  1637,  died  in  Milaa 
about  1698.  At  30  years  of  age  he  visited 
Rome,  where  he  studied  carefully  the  workaof 
Michel  Angelo,  but  met  with  little  sneoess  aa 
painter  or  architect,  both  of  whidi  ;«t>fiBasioina 
he  followed,  until  he  was  employed  by  Oardinal 
Poggio  to  decorate  his  palace  in  Bologna.  In 
1686  he  was  invited  by  Philip  IL  to  Spain,  and 
during  a  residence  there  of  9  yean  exeooted 
elaborate  soies  of  frescoes  in  the  lowor  oloiater 
of  the  Esourial  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  library, 
beside  many  easel  pictnrea,  now  in  the  ehorchoB 
of  Madrid  and  elsewhere.  His  moak  snocesafisl 
architectural  designs  were  the  modem  &QadA 
attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  the 
Oasa  Professa,  or  house  of  the  Jesuits,  in  Qenoa. 
He  endeavored  to  give  softness  to  the  sevore 
forms  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  was  called  by  the 
Oarraoci  the  Jfieheloffnolo  S^/brtnate. 

TIBBOOS.    See  Tuahckb. 

TIBER  (It.  Teeere;  ano.  Tibmt),  a  river  of 
Italy,  riaii^;  at  the  foot  of  Monte  delle  Balaa, 
in  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  thenoe  punoiac 
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a  general  soaiherly  conne  to  Fiano,  where  it. 
tnms  S.  W.,  and  parsing  through  the  oitj  of 
B<XBe  discharges  ita  waters  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean at  Ostia  by  two  months,  which  enclose  the 
Insula  Sacra  of  the  ancients.  Its  length  is 
about  200  m.,  and  its  width  at  Rome  and  be- 
low from  300  to  600  feet.  Its  principal  afflnents 
are  the  Chiasco,  the  Yeliuo,  the  Nera,  and  the 
Teverone  on  the  left,  and  the  Kestore,  the 
Kaia,  the  Poglia,  the  Yizza,  and  the  Kicano  on 
the  right  side.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  180 
to  200  tons  to  Rome,  18  m.  from  its  mouth,  and 
for  boiuts  to  the  confluence  of  the  !Nera,  about 
90  m.  Rome  and  Perugia  are  the  principal 
cities  in  its  basin.  From  Perugia,  above  its 
oonfluence  with  the  Ohiasco,  to  its  debouchure, 
its  waters  have  a  yellowish  tinge,  the  result  of 
tbe  yellow  day  through  which  it  passes;  and 
this  color  is  perceptible  at  sea  for  some  miles 
from  its  moutii.  In  the  opper  part  of  its  course, 
between  Todi  and  the  Passo  del  Forello,  it  is 
obstructed  by  rapids  and  passes  for  some  miles 
through  a  narrow  gorge.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  river  of  peninsular  Italy. 

TIBERIAS.    See  Qbnnxsabbth. 

TIBERIUS,  the  third  emperor  of  Rome, 
bom  Nov.  16,  42  B.  0.,  died  March  16,  A.  D. 
87.  His  full  name  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Kero 
Otesar.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Claudius 
Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia  Drusillo,  and  was  bom 
amid  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  dan- 
gers of  which  both  his  parents  shared.  His 
fiuLher  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Antony  dur- 
ing the  Perusian  war,  was  forced  to  flee  from 
Naples  with  his  wife  and  infant  son,  and  wan- 
dered through  Sicily  and  Achaia  until  the  rec- 
onciliation of  Antony  and  Ootavins  in  42  B.  0. 
«iuibled  him  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  in  88  he 
divorced  his  wife  in  order  that  she  might  be 
married  to  Augustus.  In  88  the  father  of  the 
young  Tiberius  died,  and  his  fiineral  oration 
-was  pronounced  before  the  rostra  by  his  son, 
then  only  9  years  old.  The  latter  was  educated 
by  the  emperor  with  princely  care,  and  early 
allowed  evidence  of  great  talents ;  but  the  at- 
tention he  paid  to  his  studies  and  his  natural 
reserve,  the  inheritance  of  the  Clandian  family, 
l«d  his  companions  to  give  him  the  title  of  the 
"  old  man.''  In  29  he  accompanied  Angustus 
in  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  and  subse- 
quently married  Yipsania  Agrippina,  by  whom 
lie  had  a  child  named  Drusas ;  but  in  11  he 
-waa  compelled  by  the  policy  of  Augustus  to 
divorce  her,  much  agunst  his  will,  and  marry 
tbe  beautifbl  but  dissolute  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  tbe  emperor.  In  si)ite  of  her  licentioDsness 
be  seems  to  have  lived  peaceably  with  her  for 
s  year,  and  had  by  her  one  child  which  did  not 
live ;  and  after  that  event  the  feelings  of  dislike 
between  them  gradually  increased  until  they 
led  to  a  virtual  separation.  Tiberius  during 
tbe  lifetime  of  Augustus  took  an  active  interest 
in  military  affairs.  As  military  tribune  he 
made  his  first  campaign  in  the  Cantabrian  war. 
In  20  he  went  to  Asia  Minor,  restored  Tigranes 
to  tbe  throne  of  Armenia,  and  compelled  the 
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Parthians  to  give  up  the  eagles  tfken  flmn 
Crassns ;  in  IS  he  and  his  brother  Drusns  car- 
ried on  a  war  against  the  Alpine  nations  of 
Rhsati^  and  the  exploits  of  the  two  were  oele- 
bratedny  Horace.  In  13  Tiberius  became  con- 
sul with  P.  Quintilius  Yams ;  in  11  conducted 
the  war  against  the  revolted  Dalmatians  and 
the  Pannonians;  and  in  9,  when  Drusus  was 
fatally  injured  in  Germany,  he  hastened  from 
Pavia  to  the  place  where  his  brother  was  dy- 
ing, and  after  his  death  conveyed  the  body  to 
Rome,  walking  aU  the  way  before  it  .on  foot, 
and  on  arriving  in  that  city  pronounced  over  it 
a  funeral  oration  in  the  forum.  He  returned  to 
Germany,  guned  several  victories,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine,  but  in  7  B.  C.  he  went  back  to  Rome, 
celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and  was  made 
consul  a  second  time.  The  following  year  he 
obtained  tribnnitian  power  for  6  years,  an  un- 
usual distinction,  but  suddenly  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  retiring  to  Rhodes.  The  reason  for 
this  movement  is  not  certainly  known.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  it  was  to  get  away  from  the 
licentiousness  of  his  wife ;  but  other  authori-  * 
ties  state  that  the  step  was  taken  on  account 
of  the  growing  jealousy  between  himself  and 
the  grandsons  of  Angnstns.  At  Rhodes  he  re- 
dded 8  years,  living  in  a  very  simple  style,  on 
terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Greek  phi- 
losophers and  i>oet8,  and  studying  among  other 
things  astrology.  While  absent  his  wife  was 
banished  (2  B.  0.)  to  the  island  of  Pandataria, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  tribnnitian  power 
Tiberius  asked  leave  to  return  to  Rom« ;  bnt 
Augustus,  who  in  the  first  place  had  been  un- 
willing that  he  should  depart,  was  now  as  un-  ' 
willing  that  he  should  come  back,  and  it  was 
not  until  A.  D.  2  that  the  required  permission 
was  granted.  Even  this  was  not  given  except 
with  the  consent  of  Cains  Cifesar,  the  grandson 
and  heir  of  the  emperor,  and  with  the  pledge 
that  he  would  take  no  part  in  public  affairs. 
The  death  of  the  two  ^trandsons  of  Augustus 
left  Tiberius  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
in  A.  D.  4  he  was  adopted  by  Augustus.  From 
this  time  to  the  death  of  the  reigning  emperor 
he  was  constantly  employed  in  militwy  opera- 
tions, in  which  he  manifested  signal  ability. 
He  conquered  all  Dlyricnm,  gained  great  vic- 
tories over  the  Germans  and  the  Datmatians, 
and  in  A.  D.  12  celebrated  his  fourth  triumph. 
His  military  successes  were  all  important,  as 
the  loss  of  Yams  and  his  lemons  in  Germany 
had  placed  the  empire  in  danger.  In  A.  D. 
14  he  started  for  Illyrioum  to  conduct  the  war 
in  that  quarter^  when  he  was  recalled  by  tiie 
death  of  Augustus  to  ascend  the  throne.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  to 
death  Agrippa,  the  only  surviving  grandson 
of  Augustus,  alleging  that  the  execution  was 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  late  em- 
peror. Hitherto  he  had  conducted  himself  in 
a  manner  to  inspire  respect,  if  not  affection, 
end  his  military  reputation  was  deservedly- 
very  high.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were 
marked  by  pradence  and  moderation.    He  re- 
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jeoted  aU,  flattery  from  the  senate,  placed  ili 
office  the  most  worthy  persons,  and  made  ef- 
forts to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  bread  constant- 
ly reonrring  in  Bome.  Meanwhile  the  legions 
in  Pannonia  npon  the  death  of  Angnsftis  were 
ronsed  into  a  mntiny,  which  was  only  quelled 
by  the  energy  of  Drosas,  the  emperor's  son, 
and  the  terror  inspired  by  an  opportnne  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  The  armies  on  we  Bhine  un- 
der Oermanions,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  mani- 
fested also  no  friendly  feeling  for  the  new  mon- 
arch, bat  the  fidelity  of  their  leader  prevented 
any  serious  oonseqnenoes.  The  first  year  of 
his  reign  was  likewise  marked  by  the  death  of 
his  wife  Julia,  whom  since  hia  accession  he  had 
deprived  of  tlie  allowance  granted  her  by  her 
father.  Fnder  the  influence  of  S^anns,  who 
had  become  his  favorite,  the  natnral  severity 
of  his  temper  began  soon  to  degenerate  into 
omelty.  The  election  of  magistrates. was  taken 
ttom  the  popular  assembly  and  transferred  to 
the  senate,  which  sat  simply  to  register  the  de- 
crees of  the  emperor.  The  charges  of  Icita  «m- 
je$tati«,  by  which  i^  persons  suspected  of  im- 
pugning by  word  or  deed  the  mi^esty  of  the 
emperor  were  tried,  were  prosecuted  witii  great 
severity.  The  secret  police  of  delatora,  or 
spies,  was  rapidly  organized,  and  by  their  in- 
fernsJ  machinations  exposed  the  life,  the  for- 
tune, and  the  honor  of  every  Roman  citizen  to 
hourly  danger.  After  the  death  of  Germanicns 
(see  GsBMANiGrs)  the  emperor  surrendered 
himself  more  and  more  to  the  influence  of  Se- 
janns!  By  his  advice  the  prastorian  cohorts, 
stationed  hitherto  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
were  assembled  in  one  camp,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bome.  At  the  same  time  the  power 
of  the  empire  was  thoroughly  maintained  in 
the  provinces,  and  two  revolts  in  A.  D.  21,  one 
on  the  Moselle  headed  by  Julius  Floms,  and 
the  other  among  the  iEdui  headed  by  Julius 
Sacrovir,  were  put  down  and  their  leaders 
forced  to  slay  themselves  to  escape  from  the 
imperial  troops.  In  28  Sejanus  caused  the 
death  of  Drnsus  by  poison.  Whether  Tibe- 
rius felt  any  sorrow  or  not,  he  certainly  mani- 
fested none;  and  when  the  people  of  Troas 
sent  him  a  message  of  condolence,  he  sneer- 
ingly  sent  back  an  answer  of  condolence  on 
the  death  of  their  fellow  citizen  Hector.  In 
26  the  emperor  left  Rome,  never  to  enter  again 
within  its  walls.  His  retirement  was  dictated 
probably  in  part  by  the  machinations  of  Sejar 
nuB,  who  wished  to  raise  himself  to  the  supreme 
power,'  but  still  more  by  his  hatred  of  a  city 
where  his  love  of  privacy  was  subject  to  be 
constantly  disturbed.  He  first  went  to  Cam- 
pania, and  there  issued  an  edict  commanding 
the  people  not  to  molest  his  retirement ;  but 
he  gained  a  fUIer  security  from  intrusion  the 
following  year  by  going  to  Oapren.  The  eariy 
part  of  his  reign  had  been  marked  by  a  strict 
regard  for  external  decency,  and  a  stringent 
law  had  been  passed  against  courtesans;  but 
his  last  years  were  spent  in  the  most  infunous 
pleasures.    The  island  of  Oapres  became  the 


haunt  of  a  most  disgusting  debafachery,  esp» 
oially  after  the  death  of  lAvia  •  Drusilla  in 
29,  who  had  always  exercised  much  inflomoe 
over  her  son.  Although  he  paid  her  respeet 
and  obedience,  he  did  not  pretend  to  an  affeo- 
tion  which  he  did  not  feeL  He  had  left  Bome 
partly  to  be  out  of  her  way,  and  in  her  last 
illness  he  refbsed  to  viat  her.  Henceforth  Se- 
janus had  the  fall  control  of  afiairs  of  state,  and 
bent  every  thing  to  the  accomplishment  of  hia 
own  ambitions  designs.  The  employment  of 
delatorei  gave  abundant  means  of  getting  rid 
of  obnoxious  individoals  on  false  charges.  Ti- 
berius, who  had  been  suspecting  for  some  time 
tiie  plots  of  his  minister,  managed  to  get  rid  oi 
Sejanus  in  81,  and  the  favorite  and  all  his 
family  were  destroyed.  In  the  mean  time  con- 
science was  doing  its  work,  and  the  emperor  be- 
came, in  tile  words  of  Pliny, ' '  the  most  wretched 
of  men."  In  the  remarkable  letter  sent  to  the 
senate,  which  TacituS  has  preserved,  be  b^ina 
with  a  frank  avowal  of  his  raiser^.  "  What  to 
"write  to  you,"  he  says,  "  or  how  to  write,  I  know 
not ;  and  what  not  to  write  at  this  time,  may  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  torment  me  more  than 
I  daily  feel  that  I  am  sufibring,  if  I  do  know." 
About  this  time  he  left  his  retreat  in  Oapress, 
went  once  more  to  Campania,  and  occasionally 
came  as  near  Rome  as  lus  gardens  in  the  Vati- 
can. But  his  privacy  was  never  disturbed ;  sol- 
diers were  pl&oed  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from 
coming  near  him.  Though  formerly  remark- 
able for  beauty  and  miyesty  of  person,  dissipa- 
tion had  covered  his  face  with  a|^y  blotches, 
and  his  body  was  bent  nearly  double.  At  As- 
tnra  he  was  attacked  by  sickness,  and  reached 
Misennm  to  die  in  the  villa  of  Lncnllus.  Ao- 
oording  to  Tacitus,  it  was  left  to  fate  to  de- 
termine his  successor.  On  March  16  he  had  a 
fninting  fit,  and  being  thought  dead.  Gains  Ca- 
ligula nias  saluted  as  his  successor;  but  the 
emperor  suddenly  recovering,  a  quantity  of 
clothes  was  thrown  over  him  and  he  was  left 
alone.  There  is  another  account  of  his  death. 
The  people  hailed  the  event  with  delight,  and 
the  cry  of  "Tiberius  to  the  Tiber"  was  heard 
constantly  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  how- 
ever had  a  public  burial,  bat  did  not  like 
Augustus  receive  divine  honors.  The  chief 
authorities  for  his  life  are  Saetonios,  Dion  Caa- 
slus.  and  above  all  Tacitus.  He  wrote  a  com- 
mentary of  his  own  life,  Greek  poems,  an  ode 
on  the  death  of  L.  OsBsar,  and  several  epis- 
ties  and  orations,  either  to  the  senate  or  on 
occasion  of  funerals ;  and  were  he  to  be  judged 
by  his  words  and  not  his  deeds,  he  would 
doubtless  be  deemed  one  of  the  best  and  wisest 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

TIBET.    See  Thibkt. 

TIBULLUS,  Auirs,  a  Roman  elegiac  po^ 
who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Angnstna. 
He  was  of  an  equestrian  family,  and  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  on  his  ancestral  es- 
tate at  Pedum  between  Praneste  and  Tibnr. 
Though  naturally  averse  to  a  military  life,  he 
went  to  Aquitania  in  81  B.  0.  with  his  patitm 
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Messala,  who  had  been  sent  thither  to  quell  an 
insurrection;  and  when  Messala  had  pacified 
that  part  of  Gaal  and  set  out  to  take  command 
in  tlie  East,  TibnlluB  accompanied  him,  bat 
falling  sick  returned  to  Rome.    With  thia  his 
military  life  ended.    Four  books  of  elegies  are 
attributed  to  him,  but  the  third  book  is  con- 
sidered spnrious.    Tibnllus  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Horace,  and  two  poems  addressed  to  him  by 
the  latter  are  extant.    He  died  while  still  yonng. 
The  first  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  along 
with  CatuUus,  Propertius,  and  the  SUvee  of 
Statins  at  Yenioe  in  1472.   Of  the  late  editions, 
two  of  the  best  are  those  of  0.  Lachmann 
^rlin,  1829)  and  Dissen  (G^ttingen,  1885). 
They  have  been  translated  into  English  verse 
by  Dr.  Orainger  (1762),  and  a  prose  translation 
forms  a  volume  of  Bolm's  "  Olassioal  Library" 
OLondon,  1864). 
TIBUR.    See  Tiroti. 
TIO  DOTJLOTJREUX.    See  NEUKAxoti. 
TIOINO,  or  Tsssm,  a  S.  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, bounded   by  Uri,  Grisons,  Lombardy, 
Piedmont,  and  Yalais;  area,  1,082  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  131,896,  all  bat  118  Roman  Catholics. 
The  surface  is  mountiunous,  but  the  N.  part  is 
more  elevated  than  the  8.,  that  frontier  being 
formed  by  several  of  the  most  lofty  summits 
of  the  Alps,  including  the  Splugen,  Mt.  St. 
Gothard,  and  Mt.  St.  Bernard,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  glacier  region. 
The  face  of  the  country  has  a  general  slope  to- 
ward the  S.,  and  lofty  mountain  ridges  traverse 
it  in  that  and  a  S.  E.  direction,  and  send  numer- 
ous ofi^ets  to  l>oth  sides,  the  whole  forming 
many  valleys,  each  traversed  by  a  mountain 
stream.    With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of 
the  sonth,  the  whole  ivainage  belongs  to  the 
iMisia  of  the  Po.    The  principal  river  is  the 
Ticino^  which,  rising  in  lit.  St.  Gothard  and 
reoeivmg  nnmerous  tributaries,  flows  through 
IJago  Maggiore,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  with- 
in the  boundary  of  the  canton,  to  the  Po  near 
Pavia.  There  are  several  other  lakes,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Lugano,  Muzzano,  and 
On^o.    The  elevated  surface  of  the  N.  part 
of  ue  canton  is  not  well  suited  for  agriculture, 
tut  in  the  8.  the  lower  slopes  are  covered  with 
forests  of  chestnuts,  and  the  valleys  with  vlne- 
j'ards,  com  fields,  and  plantations  of  figs,  al- 
monds, oranges,  citrons,  mulberries,  and  pome- 
gnnates.    In  the  elevated  part  large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  preparing  dairy  produce. 
Game  is  abundant  in  the  forest^  and  the  streams 
and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  man- 
ufactures are  confined  to  a  few  articles  for  do- 
mestic use.    A  trifling  transit  trade  is  carried 
on  through  this  canton  between  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  and  small  quantities  of  silk,  fruits, 
cheese,  skins,  marble,  crystals,  and  timber  are 
exported.    The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Ital- 
Ssn    race,  and  speak  that  language.      Large 
nambers  of  the  men  annually  migrate  to  other 
countries  in  search  of  employment,  and  leave 
the  care  of  their  cattle  and  farms  to  the  women 


in  their  absence. — Ticino  was  conqfiered  from 
Italy  by  the  Swiss  in  1512,  and,  under  the  name 
of  the  Italian  bailiwicks,  governed  by  deputies 
until  1^6,  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  Swiss  confederation.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  council  chosen  by  all  citizens  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  26  years,  and  possess 

Property  either  in  fee  to  the  value  of  $40  or  a 
fe  estate  of  $60 ;  the  council  meets  alternately 
at  Lugano,  Locarno,  and  Bellinzona.  The  can- 
ton pays  $6,600  annually  as  its  share  of  the 
support  of  the  confederate  government,  and 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  1,804  men. 
TICK.  See  Epizoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  268. 
TIOKJSLL,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bom 
in  Bridekirk,  Cumberland,  in  1686,  died  in 
Bath,  April  28,  1740.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and  in  1710  was  cho- 
sen fellow,  and  by  a  royal  dispensation  was 
allowed  to  hold  his  fellowship  without  taking 
orders.  Some  praises  of  Addison's  opera  or 
"  Rosamond  "  gained  him  the  favor  of  that  au- 
thor, and  from  that  time  the  most  intimate 
friendship  existed  between  them.  During  the 
negotiations  for  peace  with  France,  Tickell 
published  a  poem  entitled  "The  ftospect  of 
Peace,"  which  rapidly  went  through  several 
editions  on  account  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  "  Spectator."  On  the  arrival  of 
King  George  I.  he  wrote  "  The  Royal  Progress," 
printed  in  the  "  Spectator."  But  his  greatest 
production  was  his  translation  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Iliad,  whidi  was  brought  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  Pope.  Addison  declared  that 
this  now  forgotten  veraon  was  the  best  ever 
made,  and  it  has  been  suspected  that  he  him- 
self was  the  translator.  Beside  some  minor 
poems,  the  only  remaining  work  from  his  pen 
is  one  entitled  "Letter  to  Avignon,"  written 
during  the  dispute  on  the  Hanoverian  gucces- 
rion,  and  an  elegy  on  Addison,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  works,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  ex- 
pressed the  extravagant '  opinion  that  it  was 
equal  for  sublimity  and  elegance  to  any  funeral 
poem  in  the  English  language.  Addison  had 
employed  Tickell  in  public  affairs,  and  when  in 
1717  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  he 
made  him  his  under  secretary.  In  1726  Tick- 
ell became  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of 
Ireland,  in  which  situation  be  died. 

TIOENOR,  Geobqk,  an  American  author 
and  scholar,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  1,  1791. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
1807,  and  afterward  devoted  three  years  in  his 
native  town  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics, 
availing  himself  of  the  best  aids  and  facilities 
which  the  educational  resources  of  the  time 
and  place  afibrded.  After  the  usual  prepara- 
tory course  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813, 
but  his  connection  with  the  legal  profession  was 
never  any  tiling  but  nominal.  For  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  wider  and  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tion than  his  own  country  at  that  time  afforded, 
he  embarked  for  Europe  in  1816,  and  remained 
abroad  5  years,  residing  at  GOttingen,  Rome, 
Madrid,  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  and 
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becoming  aoqoainted  with  Ooethe,  Lord  Byron, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mme.  de  Stafil,  Jeffrey,  Rogers, 
Lord  Holland,  Koscoe,  Mackintosh,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  and  other  distingnished  per- 
sonages. Upon  hb  return  home  he  assnmed 
the  duties  of  a  professorship  recently  founded 
in  Harvard  oollege  of  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
gnages,  literatnre,  and  belles-lettres,  to  which 
he  had  been  chosen  in  his  absence.  He  devoted 
himself  to  his  new  occupation  with  ardor  and 
energy,  giving  an  impulse  to  the  studies  of  his 
department  not  merely  by  his  excellent  leo- 
tnres,  but  by  his  diligent  supervision  of  the 
elementary  instruction  in  all  its  branches.  He 
resigned  his  professorship  in  1835,  and  went 
abroad  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  his 
family,  and  remained  there  8  years.  After  his 
return  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the 
preparation  of  a  "  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
tnre," a  work  which  he  had  long  meditated, 
and  for  which  he  had  collected  ample  materiala. 
It  was  published  in  Kew  York  in  1849  (3  vols. 
8vo.),  and  at  once  attained  the  rank  of  a  classic 
in  the  language.  Its  thoroughness,  minute  and 
accnbate  knowledge,  sound  judgment  and  un- 
erring taste,  and  efegant  and  Judicious  criticism 
were  acknowledged  by  the  scholars  of  every 
country,  and  by  none  more  heartily  and  unre- 
servedly than  by  those  of  Spain  itself.  Ko 
other  work  on  the  same  subject,  in  any  lan- 
guage, could  toter  into  comparison  with  it  for 
fulness,  comprehensiveness,  and  accuracy.  It 
has  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  Qerman. 
Mr.  Ticknor  has  also  edited  "  The  Remains  of 
Nathaniel  Appleton  Haven,"  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life.  (See  Havin,  Nathaniel  Applkton.) 
In  1825  he  contributed  to  the  "  North  American 
Review"  a  life  of  Lafayette,  which  was  subse- 
quently enlarged,  and  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  also  one  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  writers  by  whom  the  "  Monthly  An- 
thology" was  conduQted.  He  is  at  present 
(March,  1882)  occupied  with  a,  biography  of  his 
friend  W.  H.  Prescott,  and  the  preparation  of 
a  new  and  revised  edition  of  his  "  History  of 
Spanish  Literatnre."  For  some  years  past  Mr. 
Ticknor  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  public  library 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  which  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  his  judicious  labors  in  its  behalf! 

TIOONDEROQA,  a  post  village  and  town- 

*  ship  of  Essex  co.,  N.  ¥ .,  enclosing  the  outlet 

of  Lake  G«orge,  95  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Albany ; 

{>op.  in  1855,  2,125.  The  portion  of  the  town 
ying  between  Lakes  Oeorge  and  Ohamplain  is 
a  lofty  promontory,  the  terminus  of  a  moun- 
tain ridge ;  Mt.  Defiance  at  the  extremity  of 
the  promontory  is  750  feet  above  the  surface 
of  Lake  Ohamplain.  The  outlet  of  Lake 
George,  4  DL  in  length,  has  a  fall  in  1^  m.  of 
150  feet ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  water  never 
apparently  varies,  and  is  remarkably  pnre,  it 
forms  a  very  valuable  water  power.  There  is 
a  vein  of  graphite  of  excellent  quality  in  the 
town,  and  about  80  tons  of  black  lead  are  pro- 
duced annually.  Large  quantities  of  lumber 
are  mana£aotnred  here,  and  there  are  eztennre 


tanneries. — The  town  is  partionlarly  remark- 
able for  the  prominent  place  its  fortifications 
have  held  in  American  history.  Early  in  1765 
the  French,  who  had  already  occupied  and  for- 
tified Grown  Point,  and  caused  a  careful  survey 
of  Lake  Ohamplain  to  be  made,  advanced  to 
Ticonderoga  and  commenced  a  fortification 
there,  which  entirely  commanded  the  passage 
of  the  lake.  This  fort  they  named  Oarillon 
(chime  of  bells),  in  allusion  to  the  music  of  the 
waterfalls  near  it.  It  was  afterward  known  as 
Fort  Ticonderoga.  Sir  William  Johnson  was 
the  commander  of  an  English  and  colonial  ar- 
my the  same  year  intended  for  the  reduction 
of  this  fortress  and  Orown  Point;  but  learning 
that  the  French  had  reenforoed  it  largely,  he 
contented  himself  with  fortifying  Fort  William 
Henry  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake.  In  1767 
Montcalm  assembled  a  force  of  9,000  men  at 
Fort  Oarillon,  and  ascending  Lake  George  at- 
tacked and  reduced  Fort  William  Henry,  Aug. 
8.  In  the  summer  of  1768  Gen.  Abercrombie 
took  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Oarillon,  crossed  Lake  George 
with  16,000  men,  and  on  July  8  attempted  to 
take  the  fort  by  storm,  but  was  repulsed  with 
a  loss  of  2,000  men.  In  1759  G^n.  Amherst  at 
the  head  of  12,000  mpn  proceeded  to  invest 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  French,  not  having  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  hold  it,  dismantled  and  aban- 
doned it,  July  30,  and  soon  after  Crown  Point 
was  also  abandoned.  The  English  government 
then  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  two  for- 
tresses at  an  expense  of  $10,000,000.  The  fort 
and  field  works  of  Ticonderoga  extended  over 
an  area  of  several  miles.  After  the  cession  of 
Oanada  in  1763,  the  fort  was  allowed  to  fUI 
into  partial  decay,  and  was  held  by  a  small 
force.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  Col.  Ethan  Allen  surprised 
the  fort.  May  10,  1776,  and  captured  the  garri- 
Bon  of  60  men  and  the  artillery  and  mnnitions 
of  war  in  the  fort  (See  AixBir,  Ethaii.)  In 
1776,  after  an  engagement  between  the  British 
and  Americans,  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge  under  the  gnns  of  Fort  Ticondero- 
ga. On  June  80,  1777,  Burgpyne  invested  the 
fort,  and  on  July  4  erected  a  batterx  on  Sugar 
Loi^  hill  (now  Mt.  Defiance),  which  completely 
commanded  it  and  compelled  the  garrison  to 
evacuate  it  the  next  night,  sending  tiieir  stores 
and  munitions  to  Skenesborongh  (now  White- 
hall), and  escaping  themselves  into  Vermont. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  Gen.  Lincoln 
made  an  attack  upon  the  works,  took  Mts. 
Hope  and  Defiance,  released  100  American 
prisoners,  and  took  293  of  the  enemy,  an  arm- 
ed sloop,  several  gun  boats,  and  more  than  20O 
bateaux,  but  did  not  capture  the  fort  After 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  the  fort  was  dia- 
mantled,  and  the  garrison  retreated  down  Lake 
Ohamplain ;  a  portion  of  them  were  o^tured 
by  Capt.  Ebenezer  Allen.  In  1780  Gen.  Hal- 
deman  with  a  company  of  British  soldiers  ad- 
vanced to  Ticonderoga  and  occupied  it  for 
some  time;  and  from  this  point  Mi^or  Oarl»- 
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ton  made  a  diversion  SKainst  Forts  Anne  and 
George,  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Johnson.  After 
tiie  war  the  fort  was  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins, 
the  extent  of  which  is  the  only  existing  indica- 
tion of  its  old  importance. 

TIDES,  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  to  be  observed 
on  aU  its  coasts  and  estuaries.  The  rising  is 
designated  as  the  flood,  and  the  highest  eleva- 
tion as  high  water ;  the  falling  is  called  the  ebb, 
and  the  lowest  depression  low  water.  The  du- 
ration of  high  and  low  water  without  apparent 
change  of  level  is  known  as  the  stand,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  ebb  and  flood  streams  or  tidal 
cnrrents  is  called  slack  water.  If  we  suppose 
an  observer  stationed  on  the  shores  of  a  bay 
conunnnicating  with  the  open  sea,  as  on  Qov- 
emor's  island  in  New  York  bay,  he  will  re- 
mark certain  regular  changes  in  the  state  of 
the  water.  The  first  and  most  important  of 
these  is  that  the  surface  of  the  water  rises  and 
&Us  regularly  twice  in  every  day.  A  closer 
attention  will  show  that  the  tides  of  each  day 
occur  somewhat  later  than  those  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  the  average  retardation  fi^)m  day  to 
day  being  about  60  minutes.  In  a  short  time 
be  will  find  that  the  times  of  occurrence  of  high 
water  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  in  certain  positions.  Thus 
at  New  York  high  water  occurs  when  the 
moon  is  about  E.  S.  £. ;  at  Newcastle,  on  Del- 
aware river,  when  the  moon  is  nearly  S. ;  at 
Baltimore  when  it  is  rising  or  setting,  These 
are  rude  statements,  but  they  are  sufiiciently 
accurate  for  many  purposes,  and  they  show  at 
once  the  close  connection  between  the  time  of 
high  water  and  the  time  of  the  moon's  passage 
over  the  ineridian.  In  fact,  so  completely  is  this 
recQgnired,  that,  in  order  to  give  the  time  of 
Iiigh  water  upon  any  day,  it  is  usually  thought 
sofficient  to  state  die  time  of  high  water  on 
tlie  days  of  new  moon  and  full  moon  (or  "  ftall 
and  change")  when  the  moon  passes  the  meri- 
dian at  12  o'clock  nearly.  This  time  is  called 
tiie  establishment  of  the  port.  Then  to  find 
^roughly)  the  time  of  high  water  on  any  other 
day,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  establishment 
to  the  time  of  the  moon's  meridian  passage 
on  that  day.  There  will  also  be  another  high 
"Water  on  the  same  day,  preceding  or  following 
Chat  80  found  by  12h.  26m.  uearly.  On  closer 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  interval 
between  the  time  of  the  moon's  passage  over 
the  meridian  and  the  time  of  high  water  varies 
sensibly  with  the  moon's  age.  At  new  moon, 
tall  moon,  first  quarter,  and  third  quarter  (or 
rather  on  the  day  following  each  of  these 
phases),  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the 
moon's  passage  and  the  lime  of  high  water  is 
neariy  tne  same ;  but  from  new  moon  to  first 
quarter,  and  from  full  moon  to  third  quarter, 
the  high  water  occurs  earlier  than  wonld  be 
inferred  by  nsing  that  same  interval;  and  from 
first  quarter  to  full  moon,  and  from  third  quar- 
ter to  new  moon,  it  occurs  later  than  the  same 
interval  would  give  it.    If  the  observer  exam- 


ines the  height  of  the  water,  he  will  find  that 
the  height  at  high  water  and  the  depression  at 
low  water  are  not  always  the  same.  On  the 
days  following  new  moon  and  full  moon,  high 
water  is  higher  and  low  water  lower  than  at 
any  other  time ;  these  are  called  spring  tides. 
On  the  days  following  the  first  and  third  quar- 
ters, high  water  is  lower  and  low  water  higher 
than  at  any  other  time ;  these  are  called  neap 
tides.  Thus  at  New  York  the  rise  and  faU 
(that  is,  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
high  Water  and  low  water)  is  about  6}  feet  at 
spring  tides,  and  8i  feet  at  neap  tides.  At 
Boston  this  variation  is  from  11^  to  8}  feet. 
He  will  further  notice  that  there  is  a  sensible 
difference  in  height  between  the  two  succes- 
sive high  waters  or  low  waters,  one  occurring 
before  noon,  the  other  after  noon,  and  thiS 
these  differences  are  most  perceptible  when  the 
moon  is  at  her  greatest  declination  N.  or  8., 
and  that  they  disappear  when  she  is  near  the 
equator.  There  are  other  variations  of  height 
depending  on  other  circumstances;  but  they 
require,  for  the  most  part,  very  numerous  ob- 
servations to  establish  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  to  give  a  measure  of  their  amount 
— Upon  examining  the  circumstances  of  a  sin- 
gle tide,  the  following  facts  will  attract  notice: 
The  interval  from  high  water  to  low  water  is 
greater  than  that  from  low  water  to  high  wa- 
ter ;  the  difference  between  these  intervals  is 
sensibly  greater  at  spring  tides  than  at  neap 
tides.  The  tidal  current  in  the  bay  runs  up- 
ward for  some  time  after  high  water,  and  after 
chan^ng  its  direction  continues  to  run  down- 
ward for  some  time  after  low  water,  when  it 
again  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  upward. 
If  we  further  examine  the  state  of  the  tide  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  river,  or  in  a  bay 
of  great  length  as  compared  with  its  breadth, 
as  for  instance  Chesapeake  bay,  we  shall  find 
that  near  the  month  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  interval  from  high  to  low 
water  and  that  from  low  to  high  water;  also 
that  the  current  runs  up  the  channel  for  a  long 
time  (sometimes  approaching  to  8  hours)  after 
high  water,  and  runs  down  the  channel  for  as 
long  a  time  after  low  water.  In  going  np  the 
bay  we  find  that  the  high  water  occurs  later 
and  later,  but  yet  that  the  velocity  with  which 
the  high  water  travels  is  so  great  as  entirely  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  explaining  the  tide  by  sup- 
posing the  same  mass  of  water  to  have  been 
moved  all  the  way  up  the  bay.  Thus,  high 
water  is  18  hours  in  travelling  from  Cape  Hen- 
ry to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  a  distance 
of  190  m.,  moving  with  an  average  velocity  of 
16  m.  per  hour,  while  the  greatest  observed 
current  is  less  than  one  mile  per  hour.  High 
water  takes  place  simultaneously  near  the  head 
and  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  while  it  is  low  water 
at  the  same  time  near  the  middle.  The  inter- 
val from  low  water  to  high  water  diminishes 
as  we  go  up  the  bay,  as  also  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stand  and  slack  water.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  the  ebb  current  begins  8 
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hoars  after  the  high  water  stand ;  in  the  yidn- 
ity  of  Ajinapolia  it  is  but  one  hour,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  there  is  only  half  an  hour  be- 
tween the  high  water  stand  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ebb  current. — The  phe- 
nomena which  we  have  described  must  neoes- 
sai'ily  have  been  remarked,  for  the  most  part, 
by  all  nations  bordering  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  moon  could  not  escape  their  notice.  Ow- 
ing to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  as  in  other  seas  of  small  extent,  the 
tide  is  nearly  imperceptible,  the  Greeks  had  lit- 
tle opportunity  of  observing  them.  Herodotos 
speaks  of  the  tides  in  the  Red  sea.  Plutarch 
gays  that  Pytheas  of  ^Marseilles,  who  had  ob- 
served them  in  Britain,  ascribed  them  to  the 
moon.  Oeesar,  in  his  account  of  the  invasion 
of  Britain,  refers  to  the  nature  of  spring  tides 
as  well  understood  in  connection  with  the 
moon's  age.  Pliny  explains  the  phenomena  at 
some  length,  and  ascribes  them  to  the  sun  and 
moon  dragging  the  waters  along  with  them. 
Kepler  in  accounting  for  the  tides  had  evi- 
dently been  aware  of  the  principle  of  gravita- 
tion, but  not  of  the  law.  He  says  that  all 
bodies  attract  each  other,  and  that  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  would  all  go  to  the  moon  were 
they  not  retained  by  the  attraction  of  the 
eartL  He  then  prooeedsto  explain  their  ele- 
vation under  the  moon  and  on  the  opposite 
ride,  because  the  earth  is  less  attracted  by  the 
moon  than  the  nearer  waters,  but  more  than 
the  waters  on  the  opposite  side.  These  views, 
which  contain  the  trae  explanation  of  the 
tides,  although  in  an  undeveloped  state,  were 
not  generally  accepted  by  his  contemporaries. 
G-alileo,  to  whom  they  were  known,  rejects 
them,  and  prefers  another  theory  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  state  here.  The  honor  of  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the 
tides  was  reserved  to  Newton,  who  laid  hold 
of  this  class  of  phenomena  as  the  most  incon- 
testable proof  of  universal  gravitation,  and 
showed  that  according  to  its  law  just  such  pe- 
riodic fluctuations  in  the  fluid  covering  of  the 
earth  must  take  place  as  are  actually  ex- 
hibited by  the  tides  of  the  ocean. — ^The  popu- 
lar explanation  of  the  tides  as  depending  on 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  su£BcientIy  simple,  al- 
though the  complete  mathematical  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  by  which  we  should  be 
enabled  to  predict  their  occurrence  and  mag- 
nitude for  any  place  is  encompassed  with  diffl- 
<mlties,  from  causes  to  which  we  shall  here- 
after revert.  If  we  conceive  the  earth  to  be 
wholly,  or  in  a  great  degree,  .covered  with  wa- 
ter, and  subject  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun, 
the  force  of  which  is  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while 
the  whole  earth  will  fall  toward  the  sun  with 
a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  aggregate  attrac- 
tion upon  its  solid  portions  (which  is  the  same 
as  if  all  the  matter  were  collected  at  its  centre), 
the  water  nearest  to  the  sun,  being  accelerated 
by  a  greater  force,  and  being  floid,  wiU  ap- 


proach the  sun  more  rapidly  than  the  solid 
core.  It  will  thus  run  from  all  sides  into  a 
protuberance  beyond  the  form  of  equilibrium 
of  the  earth's  attraction  and  rotation,  until  the 
pressure  of  the  elevated  mass  equals  the  differ- 
ence in  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  Moreover, 
a  similar  protuberance  will  be  formed  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  sun,  since  the  particles  of 
water,  being  solicited  by  a  less  force  than  the 
solid  core,  will  fall  more  slowly  toward  the 
sun,  and  as  it  were  remain  behind.  Nor  does 
the  &ct  that,  on  the  average,  the  earth  does 
not  lessen  its  distance  firom  tiie  snn,  in  the  least 
invalidate  the  force  of  this  reasoning ;  for  the 
deviations  from  the  tangential  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  are  precisely  those  which  the 
earth  would  move  through  if  falling  toward 
the  sun  unaffected  by  any  other  impulse.  The 
same  considerations  hold  good  in  regard  to  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth  and  the 
waters  surrounding  it;  for  althou^  we  ai-e  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  moon  as  rimply 
revolving  about  the  earth,  it  mast  be  remem- 
bered that  the  attraction  is  mutual,  that  both 
bodies  describe  orbits  about  their  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  and  that  while  the  moon  obeys 
the  attractive  force  of  the  earth,  the  latter  equal- 
ly follows  that  of  the  former,  by  which  it  is  at 
every  instant  of  time  drawn  from  the  path 
which  it  would  pursue  if  that  influence  did  not 
exist,  by  an  amount  precisely  equal  to  the  fall 
corresponding  to  the  moon's  attractive  force. 
As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  elevation 
of  the  water  in  the  regions  nearest  to  and  most 
remote  from  the  attracting  body,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  depresnon  below  the  mean 
level  of  the  sea  at  points  distant  90°  from  the 
vertices  of  the  protuberances,  or  at  the  sides 
of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  sun  or  moon.  If 
the  latter  bodies  maintdned  a  constant  position 
with  respect  to  the  earth,  the  effect  woidd 
therefore  be  to  produce  a  distortion  of  figure 
in  the  ocean  surface  (assumed  to  cover  the 
whole  earth)  having  the  form  of  a  slightly  elon- 
gated eUipsoid,  the  two  vertices  of  which  would 
be,  the  one  precisely  under,  the  other  precisely 
opposite  to  the  points  at  which  the  disturbing 
body  is  vertical.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case ;  for  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
motion  of  earth  and  moon  in  their  orbits,  the 
direction  of  the  disturbing  forces  is  constantly 
chan^ng  with  respect  to  any  point  on  the 
earth's  surface.  New  points  arrive  at  every 
instant  under  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  either 
luminary,  and  thus  it  is  that  waves  are  pro- 
duced which  follow  them  round  the  globe.  The 
highest  points  of  these  waves  wiU  remain  far 
behind  the  verticals  of  the  disturbing  bodies, 
because  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  water 
prevent  the  rapid  change  of  form  required,  and 
because,  although  the  elevating  force  is  greatest 
under  the  vertical,  it  still  continues  to  act  in 
the  same  direction  for  some  hours  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  luminaty,  with  but  little  diminished 
force.  This  retardation,  which  would  be  sensi- 
ble nnder  the  simple  supposition  of  an  uninter- 
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rapted  ocean  eovering  the  eartih's  mrftoe,  be- 
comes very  considerable  nnder  the  actual  dr- 
enmstanoes  of  the  case. — The  depth  of  the  sea 
varies  so  much,  and  the  form  of  its  basin,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  so  interrnpted  by  the  land,  that 
it  may  be  doabted  whether,  were  the  action 
ct  the  snn  and  moon  at  once  suspended,  their 
tide  waves  would  perform  even  a  single  revo- 
lution with  any  sort  of  regnlarity,  and  in  the 
coarse  oi  two  or  three  would  be  so  broken  up 
and  oonfhsed  by  reflection  to  and  fro,  as  to  de- 
stroy all  vestige  of  a  tide.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  tides  for  the  time  being  may  be  con- 
flidered  as  almost  completely  commanded  by 
the  then  aetnal  positions  and  proximities  of  the 
■nn  and  moon,  the  free  oscillations  of  the  sea 
in  its  bed  being  quite  subordinate  to  the  forced 
wave  generating  them.  In  consequence  (as  is 
always  the  case  in  forced  osoiUations),  every 
perioidioity  in  the  action  of  the  forcing  cause  is 
propa^ted  into  the  osdUstions,  and  records 
iteuf  m  the  recorded  height  of  the  tide  on 
every  point  of  the  coast,  but  at  each  point  at 
B  greater  or  leas  interval  from  the  culmination 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  according  to  its  local  posi- 
tion and  the  more  or  less  circuitous  course 
ti^en  by  the  tide  wave  to  reach  it,  and  which 
special  observation  can  alone  determine.  This 
interval  is  called  the  establishment  of  the  place. 
The  dose  relation  which  the  times  of  high  wa- 
ter bear  to  the  times  of  the  moMi's  passage, 
ahows  that  the  moon's  influence  in  raising  the 
tides  must  be  much  greater  than  the  sun's. 
In  fact,  while  the  whole  attraction  of  the  sun 
upon  the  earth  far  exceeds  that  of  the  moon, 
yet  owing  to  the  greater  proximity  of  the  latter, 
the  difference  between  its  attraction  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  and  at  the  nearest  or  most 
remote  points  of  its  surface,  whidi  produces 
the  tides,  is  about  2^  times  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ference of  the  sun's  attraction  at  the  same 
points. — We  will  now  connder  the  particular 
phases  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the 
lunar  and  solar  tides  and  from  the  vanring  po- 
rtions of  those  luminaries.  There  will  be  two 
complete  lunar  tides  in  every  lunar  day  of  24h. 
B4m.,  and  also  two  complete  solar  tides  in 
every  mean  solar  day.  These  are  known  as 
the  semi-diurnal  tides,  and  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal fluctuations  of  the  sea  level.  When  the 
snn  and  moon  are  in  coi^unotion  or  opposi- 
tion, at  the  time  of  new  or  Aill  moon,  the 
effects  of  both  combine  ^to  produce  the  spring 
tides,  when  high  water  is  higher  and  low  wa- 
ter is  lower  than  at  mean  tides  by  the  amount 
ottba  solar  tide.  At  quadratures  the  high  wa- 
ter of  the  sun  will  combine  with  the  low  water 
of  the  moon  to  produce  a  less  fall,  and  the  low 
water  of  the  sun  with  the  high  water  of  the 
moon  to  produce  a  less  rise,  than  at  mean  tides; 
and  we  have  the  neap  tides,  the  range  of  which 
is  less  than  the  mean  range  by  the  amount  of 
the  solar  tide.  Thus,  at  New  York,  the  rise 
and  foil  at  syzygies  is  6.4  feet,  sA  quadrature 
8.4  feet,  tiie  former  being  the  sum,  the  latter 
the  difference  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides; 


whence  We  obtain  for  the  effsot  of  the  moon 
4.4  feet,  and  for  that  of  the  snn  1  foot,  or  a  ratio 
of  44  to  10.  This  proportion  does  not  prove  to 
be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
varies  considerably  in  places  not  far  distant 
from  each  other.  At  Boston  the  heights  are 
11.8  and  8.6  feet  respectively,  giving  a  propor- 
tion of  7  to  1.  On  the  Atiantio  coast  <^  the 
United  States  it  averages  about  6  to  1,  while 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Atiantio  ocean,  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  England,  it  is  in  many 
parts  8  to  1.  These  differences  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  shore  and  harbor 
tides  which  we  observe  have  in  every  instance 
acquired  a  greater  magnitude  than  the  ocean 
tides,  in  consequence  of  the  tide  having  passed 
over  a  sloping  bottom,  by  whidi  the  solar  and 
lunar  tides^  being  of  different  dept^,  are  alter- 
ed in  different  degrees.-  A  comparison  of  the 
range  of  spring  and  neap  tides  will  not  serve, 
therefore,  as  a  correct  measure  of  the  relative 
effect  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  hence  for  a 
determination  of  the  mass  of  the  moon,  unless 
they  oonld  be  observed  in  mid-ocean.  In  the 
North  Atiantio  the  highest  tides  are  not  ob- 
served immediately  a^er  tiie  syzygies,  but  a 
day  and  a  half  or  two  days  afterwwd.  At 
New  York,  the  high  water  which  we  observe 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  the  days  of 
fuU  or  change  are  those  due  to  the  meridian 
transit  of  the  moon  (and  sun)  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  the  highest  tide  will  not  occur  until 
the  evening  of  the  following  day.  At  Boston, 
this  delay,  which  is  called  the  retard,  or  age 
of  the  tide,  is  nearly  86  hours.  It  is  the  same 
at  Brest,  and  the  tide  wave  occupies  10  hours 
in  travelling  flvm  Brest  up  the  Englidi  channel 
and  Thames  to  London,  making  the  age  of  the 
tide  at  the  latter  place  46  hours.  This  delay, 
which  even  at  the  Oapeof  Good  Hope  amounts 
to  14  hours,  is  stiU  the  subject  of  investigation, 
and  is  probably  mainly  due  to  friction.  The 
interval  between  the  moon's  passage  over  the 
meridian  of  a  place  and  the  time  of  high  water, 
which  we  have  referred  to  as  the  establishment 
of  the  port,  is  also  called  the  luni-tidal  inter- 
val. Tills  interval  is  constant  for  each  place 
so  tar  as  the  lunar  tide  wave  is  concerned; 
but  as  the  actual  high  water  depends  up<m  the 
combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides,  it  is 
subject  to  a  variation  which  is  known  as  the 
half-monthly  inequality  in  time.  On  the  day 
after  the  spring  tides  the  top  of  the  solar  tide 
wave  will  be  nearly  an  hour  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  lunar  tide  wave,  and  the  two  waves  will 
combine  to  make  high  water  earlier  than  the 
moon's  alone  would  bring  it ;  hence  the  luni- 
tidal  interval  is  shorter.  It  will  continue  to 
shorten  until  the  moon's  transit  is  later  by  8 
hours  than  when  the  tide  is  greatest ;  it  then 
increases  again,  passes  its  mean  value  when  the 
vaooa  has  fellen  behind  6  hours,  attains  its  max- 
imum when  it  is  9  honrs  later,  and  again  de- 
creases until  at  the  next  spring  tides  it  reaches 
it»  mean  value.  The  mean  of  all  the  luni-tidal 
intervals  for  half  a  month  at  a  port  is  called 
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ite  mean  or  corrected  establlshmeot,  to  distin- 
gnish  it  from  the  vulgar  establishment,  which 
is  the  Inni-tidal  iaterval  at  fall  and  change. 
The  former  is  now  generally  used  for  finding 
the  time  of  high  water  on  any  giren  day,  and 
tables  are  constructed  from  observations  at  the 
principal  ports  for  finding  the  correction  for 
semi-monthly  inequality  due  to  the  moon's  age. 
Thus  for  New  York  the  corrected  establiw- 
ment  or  mean  luni-tidal  interval  is  8h.  18m., 
and  its  least  and  greatest  valnes  are  7h.  62ni. 
and  8h.  85m.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  the  range  of  this  inequality  is 
about  f  of  an  honr ;  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  it  often  exceeds  1|  hours.  This 
difference  of  the  half-monthly  inequality  in 
time  at  different  places  is  analogons  to  the  vari- 
ation in  the  proportion  of  spring  and  neap  tides 
above  noticed,  and  is  due  to  the  same  causes, 
the  nature  of  which  we  have  indicated,  bnt 
which  are  not  yet  fully  understood. — The  next 
variation  of  the  tides  to  be  considered  is  that  de- 
pendent on  the  moon's  declination.  Were  she 
constantly  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  highest 
points  of  the  tide  waves  would  also  be  in  that 
plane,  and  would  consequently  produce  a  series 
of  equal  tides  at  any  place  either  N.  or  S.  of 
the  equator.  But  it  is  evident  that  when  she 
ascends  to  the  north,  the  vertex  of  the  tide 
wave  will  tend  to  follow  her,  giving  the  highest 
point  of  one  tide  in  the  northern,  and  the  high- 
est point  of  the  opposite  tide  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Consequently,  when  the  moon 
has  a  northern  declination,  the  tide  at  any 
place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  caused  by  her 
upper  transit  will  be  higher  than  that  caused 
by  the  lower  transit.  This  variation  in  the 
heights  has  a  period  of  one  lunar  day,  and  is 
called  the  diurnal  inequality;  it  reaches  its 
maximum  when  the  moon  is  at  its  greatest 
northern  or  southern  declination,  and  disi^i- 
pears  when  it  is  on  the  equator,  and  conse- 
quently has  a  half-monthly  period.  The  varia- 
tions of  height  from  this  oaose  produce  a  cor- 
responding inequality  in  the  times  of  high 
water.  The  snn's  declination  affects  tJie  tides 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
turbance is  very  small,  and  its  period  extends 
over  half  a  year.  In  long  series  of  observations 
ite  effect  is  nevertheless  well  marked,  both  in 
height  and  time.  The  diurnal  inequality  de- 
pending on  the  moon's  declination  is  on  the 
other  hand  quite  sensible,  and  in  many  places 
constitutes  a  prominent  or  even  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  tides,  as  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  which  we  shall  recur  here- 
after. If  the  tides  arrive  at  the  same  place  by 
two  different  channels,  and  one  of  them  is  re- 
tarded behind  the  other  by  6  hours,  in  conse- 
quence of  travelling  a  longer  route  or  in  shal- 
lower water,  the  semi-diurnal  tides  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  an  interference  of  the  waves,  that  is, 
by  the  high  water  of  one  being  superimposed 
on  the  low  water  of  the  other ;  the  diurnal  in- 
equality, however,  will  not  be  destroyed,  bnt 


merely  modified  in  height  and  time,  leaving  a 
single  tide  in  the  lunar  day  outstanding,  which 
is  always  very  small  in  amount.  A  further 
cause  of  variation  in  the  height  of  the  tides  is 
the  variation  of  the  distanoes  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  by  reason  of  the  ellipticity  of  their  or- 
bits. The  efficacy  of  a  heavenly  body  in  rais- 
ing tides  is  shown  by  theory  to  be  inversely 
proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  distance. 
Hence  the  efficacy  of  the  sun  will  fluctuate  be- 
tween the  extremes  19  and  31,  taking  20  for 
its  mean  value,  and  that  of  the  moon  between 
48  and  69.  Taking  into  account  this  cause  of 
difference,  the  highest  spring  tide  will  be  to  the 
lowe8tneapas69-h21  to  48 — 19,  or  as  80  to  24, 
or  10  to  8 ;  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
local  circumstances  of  access  and  depth,  which, 
as  we  have  stated,  modify  those  proportions  in 
a  marked  degree. — ^The  motion  of  the  water  in 
the  tide  wave  is  totally  unlike  that  in  an  ordi- 
nary surface  wave,  snoh  as  the  wind  produces. 
When  a  narrow  wave  of  the  latter  kind,  or  a 
succession  of  such  waves  of  equal  breadths  and 
heights,  is  formed  in  deep  water,  a  light  float- 
ing body,  as  a  cork,  revolves  eithw  in  a  vertical 
circle  or  an  ellipse  not  very  diffwent  flrom  one, 
having  the  longer  axis  vertical.  Bnt  in  the  tide 
wave  the  movement  of  each  particle  may  be 
regarded  as  performed  in  an  excessively  elmi- 
gated  ellipse,  the  shorter  axis  of  which  is  verr 
tiooL  The  breadth  of  the  tide  wave  from  crest 
to  crest,  supposing  all  the  earth  covered,  would 
be  half  the  earth's  circumference,  or  12,500 
miles,  in  comparison  with  which  the  depth  of 
the  sea  is  insignificant ;  and  the  slightest  consid- 
eration suffices  to  show  that,  as  all  the  water 
which  goes  to  form  the  elevated  portion  must 
be  brought  from  that  depressed,  this  can  only 
take  place  by  a  lateral  approach  of  the  vertical 
sections  of  the  sea  when  the  water  is  rising, 
and  their  reoess  from  each  other  when  falling — 
i. «.,  over  a  quadrant  of  the  globe  in  either  case, 
which  is  omy  another  way  of  expressing  an 
alternating  backward  and  forward  horizontal 
current  at  any  given  place — with  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  these  currents  (the  flow  and  ebb 
current)  run  most  r^iidly  at  the  moments 
of  high  and  low  water ;  ue  instants  of  most 
rapid  rise  and  fall  being  those  of  slack  water  or 
no  current  one  way  or  the  other.  In  fact,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  surface  must  be  rising  most 
rapidly  when  the  water  is  setting  iu  equally 
both  ways  to,  and  sinking  most  rapidly  when 
setting  out  equally  both  ways  from  the  place; 
in  neither  of  which  oases  can  there  be  any  cur- 
rent at  the  place.  The  tide  wave  differs  also 
from  a  wind  wave  in  another  very  remarkable 
point.  It  affects  the  whole  depth  of  the  ocean 
equally,  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  while 
the  wind  waves,  even  in  the  most  violent 
storms,  agitate  it  to  a  very  trifling  depth;  fiur 
the  force  which  acts  to  produce  the  former  is 
exerted  equally  in  every  portion  of  the  vertical 
extent  of  the  water,  while  those  producing  the 
latter  are  strictiy  confined  to  the  snriitoe.  A 
tide  wave  of  4  feet  in  total  height  (between 
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iaf^  utd  low  water),  which  is  fhat  of  the  tide 
at  the  atolls  of  the  Indian  ooean,  advancing 
over  a  sea  30,000  feet  deep,  implies  in  each 
partiole  an  alternate  advance  and  recess  of 
2,800  feet  in  its  total  extent;  hut  this  move- 
ment, h«ing  spread  over  6  hours  either  way,  is 
nowhere  very  rapid.  Where  a  bay  or  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast  presents  its  opening  favorably 
to  the  tide  wave,  and  decreases  in  width  from 
the  entrance  toward  its  head,  the  tides  rise 
higher  and  higher  from  the  month  npward. 
This  is  dne  to  the  concentration  of  the  wave 
by  the  approach  of  the  shores,  and  to  the  grad- 
ual shoaling  of  the  bottom  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  horizontal  motion  is  transferred  into 
vertical  motion,  the  velocity  of  the  wave  being 
at  the  same  time  retarded.  This  effect  is  strik- 
ingly illostrated  by  a  gener^ization  ot  tho 
heights  of  the  tides  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  developed  fW>m  the  tidal  ob- 
servations made  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  coast  snrvey.  That  coast  presents  in 
its  general  outline  three  large  bays:  the  great 
Bonthem,  from  Cape  Florida  to  Oape  Hatteras; 
tibte  great  middle,  from  Oape  Hatteras  to  Sias- 
oonset,  Nantooket ;  and  the  great  eastern,  from 
Siasconset  to  Oape  Sable.  Referring  to  the 
tide  table  ^ven  below,  we  find  at  Oape  Florida 
a  mean  height  of  1.6  feet,  and  as  we  follow  the 
coast  to  .the  northward  a  gradnally  increas- 
ing height,  reaching  7  feet  at  Savannah  en- 
trance, then  decreasing  again,  with  an  excep- 
tion easily  explained,  to  Oape  Hatteras,  where 
it  is  3  feet.  In  the  middle  bay,  following  the 
stations  on  the  coast,  and  omitting  those  on  the 
bays  and  sounds,  we  have  a  leas  regnlar  in- 
crease to  4.8  feet  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  a  de- 
crease to  2.7  feet  at  Menemsha  bight  on  Nan- 
tucket island.  The  confignration  of  the  eastern 
baj'  is  less  regular,  and  the  correspondence  of 
heights,  requires  doser  examination.  The  re- 
eesB  of  Massachusetts  bay  is  well  marked  by  the 
increase  in  height,  reaching  10  fiset  at  Boston 
and  Plymouth ;  but  the  most  striking  effect  of 
the  convergence  of  shores  and  shoaling  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  bay  of  Fundy.  On  a  line  across 
ita  month,  at  the  Kennebec  river  as  at  Oape 
Sable,  the  mean  height  of  tide  is  8  feet,  while 
at  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  it  rises  19  feet,  and  at  Saok- 
ville  in  Onmberland  basin,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  to  86  fset,  attaining  to  60  feet  and  more  at 
spring  tides.  When  the  wave  leaves  the  open 
sea,  its  front  slope  and  its  rear  slope  are  equal 
in  length  and  similar  in  form.  But  as  it  ad- 
vances into  a  narrow  channel,  bay,  or  river,  its 
frcmt  slope  becomes  short  and  steep,  and  its 
i«ar  slope  becomes  long  and  gentle.  Hence 
arise  the  droumstances  noticed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article,  and  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  Chesapeake  bay.  At  the  station  near 
the  sea  the  time  occupied  by  tiie  rise  is  equal 
to  that  occupied  by  the  descent;  but  at  a 
station  more  removed  from  the  sea  the  rise  oc- 
cnpies  a  dtorter  time  titan  the  descent.  When 
the  tide  ia  very  large  compared  with  the  depth 
ct  water,  this  inequality  beoomea  vmj  greirt; 


thus  in  the  Severn  river,  at  Newnham,  above 
Bristol  (England),  the  whole  rise  of  18  feet 
takes  place  in  li  hours,  while  the  fall  occnpies 
10  hours.  As  the  wave  advances  over  a  shotd- 
ing  bottom,  a  portion  of  the  horizontal  motion 
is  transformed  into  vertical  motion,  by  which 
the  height  of  the  wave  is  increased,  the  most 
rapid  current  approaches  the  greatest  rise,  and 
the  interval  between  the  stand  and  slack  water 
is  diminished.  This  exaggeration  of  the  height 
and  current  is  particuhu-ly  remarkable  when- 
ever the  frx>nt  of  the  advancing  tide  wave 
stretches  across  the  month  of  an  estuary  with 
contracting  borders,  and  extensive  flats  border- 
ing the  channel  near  low  water  level ;  then 
it  produces  a  bore,  or  sudden  and  violent  wave 
of  great  height,  which  rushes  forward  with 
Buchimpetuosity  as  to  sweep  every  thing  before 
it.  Such  is  the  case  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy;  likewise  in  the  Hoogly  river,  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal ;  in  the  Dordogne,  where  it  empties 
into  the  Gkronne,  on  the  coaist  of  France ;  and 
in  the  Severn  river,  where  at  spring  tides  a  bore 
of  9  feet  in  height  rushes  up  stream.  In  the 
river  Amazon,  at  the  equinoxes  (when  the 
equatorial  tide  is  at  its  maximum),  during  8 
consecutive  days  bores  of  12  or  16  feet  high 
rush  up  the  rivef  with  each  high  water ;  so 
that  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  up  which 
for  200  m.  from  its  mouth  no  fewer  than  8  tide 
waves  are  simultaneously  advancing,  as  many 
as  6  bores  are  sometimes  at  once  in  progress. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  in  seas  of  small  extent, 
which  have  little  or  no  communication  with 
the  ocean,  as  the  Mediterranean,  Black,  and 
Oaspian  seas,  and  the  North  American  lakes, 
the  tides  must  be  insensible,  as  the  attraction 
of  the  moon  is  at  all  times  very  nearly  the  same 
for  all  parts  of  them.  Near  tiie  E.  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  at  Malaga,  a  small  tide  is 
observable,  being  propagated  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Tides 
are  also  observable  at  Venice,  but  the  obser- 
vations have  not  been  discussed  so  as  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  arise  from  a  small  tide 
wave  proper  to  the  Mediterranean,  magnified 
by  travellmg  np  the  Adriatic  sea,  although  in- 
sensible at  its  mouth,  or  whether  they  are  varia- 
tions dne  to  the  winds.  Fluctuations  of  the  sea 
level  resembling  those  of  the  tides,  and  causing 
irregularities  in  the  latter,  are  often  produced 
by  the  winds,  which  in  many  places  have  a  cer- 
tain periodicity  in  their  direction  and  force,  as 
the  land  and  sea  breezes  in  the  tropics.  They 
come  under  consideration  here  only  as  compli- 
cating the  study  of  the  tidal  phenomena. — We 
have  now  shown  in  a  general  way,  as  far  as 
can  well  be  done  without  the  use  of  mathemati- 
cal forms  of  reasoning,  the  nature  of  the  forces 
which  produce  the  phenomena  described  at  the 
outset,  and  their  mode  of  action.  The  existing 
theories,  while  they  suffice  for  the  explanation 
of  the  observed  foots,  are  inadequate,  as  we 
have  stated,  to  the  prediction  of  the  phenomena 
at  places  where  they  have  not  been  observed. 
Ihis  arises  not  from  any  defect  in  the  principles 
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npon  which  the  theoiy  is  based,  but  from  the 
difScultj  of  investigating  mathematically  the 
motion  of  finids,  under  all  the  Tarions  oiromn- 
stances  in  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  of 
rivers  are  found,  and  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  configuration  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  equatorial  sea  being  broken  up  into  three 
great  basins,  and  open  water  existing  only  to 
the  southward  of  the  three  great  continents, 
the  tides  are  complicated  in  a  singular  way.  In 
each  of  these  basins  the  equatorial  tide  has  to 
ti^e  a  fresh  start  from  the  eastern  side  With 
every  fresh  upper  and  lower  transit  of  the 
moon  and  sun,  and  is  destroyed  or  confused  by 
reflection  on  the  western  coast  before  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  wave ;  while  in  the  open  part 
of  the  southern  ocean  the  tide  wave  circulates 
unimpeded,'  and  spreads  into  the  three  oceans 
up  which  it  runs  as  a  free  wave,  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.,  overtaking  its  progress  and  compound- 
ing with  tiie  partial  eqnatorial  tides  or  forced 
waves  proper  to  either  ocean.  On  approach- 
ing the  shore,  the  waves  are  elevated  and  re- 
tarded by  the  slope  of  the  bottom,  and  deflected 
or  crowded  together  according  to  the  varied 
configurations  of  the  coasts.  It  is  owing  to 
these  complications,  together  with  our  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  fnction  among  the  pard- 
oles  of  water,  and  between  the  watw  and  the 
bottom,  that  our  theories  fail  to  inform  us  of 
the  magnitude  and  time  of  the  tides  at  any 
gfven  place.  But  they  determine  the  periodi- 
city of  their  phases,  and  the  relative  part  which 
each  disturbing  force  bears  to  the  whole,  by 
which  we  are  enabled,  by  the  analysis  of  a 
sufficient  series  of  exact  observations  at  any 
place,  to  predict  the  phases  of  the  tides  at  the 
same  place  for  anyAiture  time,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  of  immense  importance  to  naviga- 
tion. It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  that  the  science  of  the  tides 
has  made  any  considerable  progress  in  this  di- 
rection. The  theoretical  investigations  of  La- 
place, in  the  Mieanique  eelette,  and  his  discus- 
sions of  the  tidal  observations  at  Brest,  opened 
the  way.  Mr.  Lubbock  and  Prof.  Whewell 
contributed  largely  by  the  elaborate  discnsraons 
of  large  collections  of  tidal  observations,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  of 
the  royal  society ;  and  Prof.  Airy,  in  hie  admi- 
rable essay  on  "  Tides  and  Waves,"  in  the  "En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana,"  has  greatly  extend- 
ed onr  theoretical  conceptions  of  the  subject. 
— The  tides  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
have  been  specially  investigated  by  Prof.  Bache, 
saperintendent  of  the  American  coast  survey. 
In  connection  with  that  work  he  organized 
an  extensive  system  of  exact  tidal  observa- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  com- 
plicated laws  which  govern  the  tides  of  the 
seas  that  wash  our  shores.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  in  order  to  separate  the  effects 
of  the  different  causes  which  modify  the  phe- 
nomena, it  is  not  sufficient  to  observe  merely 
the  heights  and  times  of  high  and  low  water,  but 
that  a  continuous  record  of  the  tides  is  neoee- 


Bttty,  as  the  inequalities  are  constantly  shiftily 
their  place  and  magnitude.  For  this  purpose  a 
self-registering  tide  gauge  is  used,  by  which  a 
continnons  carve  representing  the  ■ncceasive 
changes  in  the  height  of  water  is  traced  on 
paper  moved  by  clockwork,  by  a  pencil  'acted 
on  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  float  in  a 
vertical  box,  to  which  the  tide  has  iree  access. 
The  time  scale  is  such  that  every  hour  is  repre- 
sented by  one  inch,  and  is  pricked  into  the  paper 
by  points  on  the  cylinder  which  moves  the 
paper  forward.  The  scale  of  heights  is  so 
adapted  to  the  range  of  the  tide  at  the  place 
of  observation,  that  the  extreme  range  (^  the 
curve  will  not  exceed  the  width  of  the  sheet, 
12  inches.  A  cbntinoous  ^eet,  sufficient  for 
the  record'  of  a  whole  month,  is  put  on  the 
tide  gauge  at  one  time.  A  complete  descrip- 
tion of  this  instrument  will  he  found  in  the 
coast  survey  report  for  1868.  Prof.  Bache  has 
given  in  his  annual  r^Mrts  on  the  progress  of 
the  coast  survey,  from  1861  forward,  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  tides,  detailing  the  processes 
of  discussion,  and  giving  the  results  as  they 
were  from  time  to  time  developed.  The  ap- 
parent anomalies  in  the  tides  in  the  golf  of 
Mexiooy  exhibiting  at  some  places  only  one  tide 
in  24  hours;  the  large  inequalities  in  the  tidea 
on  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  general  progress  of  the 
tide  wave  along  onr  coasts  and  in  the  bays  and 
rivers;  the  influence  of  the  winds  in  particn- 
lar  localities ;  and  the  action  of  tidal  cnirenta 
on  the  bars  and  channels  of  our  harbors,  are 
discussed  there.  These  labors,  which  are  stlU 
in  progress,  have  resulted  already  in  tide  tables 
for  the  use  of  navigators,  by  which  any  one  is 
enabled,  with  the  aid  of  the  moon's  place  from 
the  "  Kantical  Almanac,"  to  find  the  stage  of 
the  tide  at  theplaces  named  in  the  table  for  any 
given  time.  Below  is  an  extract  from  these 
tables,  giving  the  mean  Inni-tidal  interval,  and 
the  rise  and  faU,  or  range  at  spring  and  neap 
tides.  The  fbll  tables  give,  beside,  the  difiTer- 
ence  between  greatest  and  least  interval,  tho 
mean  rise  and  fall,  and  the  duration  of  flood,  ebb, 
and  stand.  There  are,  moreover,  supplemen- 
tary tables  for  finding  the  actual  lum-tidal  in- 
terval and  height  on  a  given  day,  as  affected 
by  the  half-monthly  inequality,  and  roles  end 
tables  for  finding  the  effect  of  the  diurnal  in- 
equality, all  arranged  in  a  manner  easy  of  com- 
prehension and  convenient  for  nse.  From  the 
explanations  accompanying  these  tables  we 
learn  that  the  tides  on  tiie  coast  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Atlantic,  gnlf  of  Mexico,  and 
Pacific,  are  of  three  different  daases. '  Those  of 
the  Atiantio  are  of  the  most  ordinary  type,  ebbing 
and  flowing  twice  in  24  hours,  and  having  but 
moderate  differences  in  height  between  the 
two  successive  high  or  low  waters,  one  ooonr- 
ring  b^ore  no4m,  the  other  after  noon.  Iliose 
of  the  Pacific  coast  also  ebb  and  flow  twioe 
dnring  24  honrs,  hat  the  morning  and  after- 
noon tides  differ  very  considerably  in  height, 
BO  much  so  that  at  certain  periods  a  rock 
whicb  hat  fH  feet  »t  water  upon  it  at  low  tide 
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tohj  be  awash  (nearly  bare)  on  the  next  eno- 
oeeding  low  water.  The  intervals,  too,  be- 
tween sQOceesive  high  and  successive  low  .wa- 
ters may  be  very  unequal  At  San  Francisco, 
for  example,  at  a  time  when  the  moon  has  a 
large  southern  declination,  the  high  water  oo- 
oorring  about  12  hours  after  the  moon's  transit 
may  mark  5  feet  on  a  tide  staff;  6  hours  after- 
ward low  water  will  mark  8^  feet,  6  hours  af- 
ter which  the  second  high  water  will  reach  7^ 
feet,  and  7  hours  later  the  second  low  water 
will  &11  to  zero.  The  inequalities  depend  upon 
the  mo<m's  declination,  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  explained ;  they  disappear  at  the  time 
of  the  moon's  decUnation  being  nothing,  and 
are  greatest  about  the  time  of  its  being  great- 
est. In  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  fi-om  Cape  Florida 
around  the  peninsula  to  St.  Mark's,  the  tides 
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are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  bnt  with  a  daily  in- 
equality which,  small  at  Gape  Florida,  goes  on 
increasing  westward  to  the  Tortngas.  From 
the  Tortugas  to  St  Mark's  the  tides  have  a 
great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
though  the  rise  and  fall  is  much  smaller.  From 
Cape  St.  Bias  to  the  Mississippi  the  tides  ebb 
and  flow  very  regularly  only  once  in  24  hours 
(single  day  tides) ;  the  small  and  irregnfar  dou- 
ble tides  appear  only  for  2  or  8  days  about  the 
time  of  zero  declination  of  the  moon.  To  the 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  the  mixed  type 
prevaUs  again,  and  the  tides  are  very  small, 
ranging  from  1  to  2^  feet.  As  the  entrances 
to  the  ports  in  that  region  are  for  the  most 
part  very  shallow,  a  knowledge  of  these. small 
variations  in  depth  is  of  no  less  importance 
than  of  the  larger  tides  in  the  northern  ports. 
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East  CoaaT  or  Atlastio  Ocias. 
Bimon'a  bay,  Cane  of  Quod  Hope . . . 

St  Helena  Island 

St.  Panl  do  Loanda,  AfHca 

BlerraLeone,  **     

CapeTerd,  "     

Ceuta,  atralts  of  Oibraltar 

Gibraltar,  old  mole 

Fayal,  Azores 

Cape  Flnlaterre,  Portugal 

Bordeaux,  Franca 

Brest,  "     

BtMaln,         "      

Cberbonrg,      '     

Harto,  "     

CalaU,  "      

Dover,  Encland 

Portamoatn  doekj'ard,  England. . . . 
Plrmoath  breakwater,  *  .... 
BeUlT  Ule^  St.  Agnea,         "      .... 

Bristol  (King  road),  "      

UTerpooL  "      .... 

Glasgow,  SootUnd 

Strooineas,     ' 

Aberdeen,      "       

Leith,  »       

Hall,  Enclaod 

Tannonm  roads,  England 

Margate,  »      

London  docks,  **      

Cape  Clear,  Ireland 

Cork  (Penrose  qoajr),  beland 

Dabliabar,  "      

Oalwar,  "      

Oatend,  Belglnai .^ 

Texel  (ontarde  sbools),  Holland 

Hclmoland,  Elbe  entrance 

IioSOdea  Islands,  Norway, 

Keret's  point,  galf  of  Arebangel 

Wist  Coast  or  ATLAirno  OoiAS. 
Cape  Horn  Islands,  Soatli  America.. 
Santo  Crat  rlrer,        "  " 

Bio  Janeiro,  "  " 

Cape  St.  Boqae,  "  "        . 
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iCaranbam,  South  Amarloa 

Cartagena,        ■■  "      

Cape  St.  Antonio,  Cnba 

Benoudaa,  dockyard 

Oreytown,  Mlcaragna 

Vera  Cms,  If  exioo 

Cape  Sable,  Nova  Sootla 

St  John's,  Mew  Bnuuwiek 

SackTlll^  "  

IlalUa  harbor,  Kova  Sootia 

Qaebec,  Canada ■ 

St  John'a,  Mewfoandland 

Upernavlk,  Oreenland 

Van  Bensselaer  bay,  Greenland... 
IxDiAK  OoiAir  Airo  East  Coait  or 
PAOina 

Moxambiqne  harbor,  AfHca 

Bab-el-Mandeb,Badsea 

Snex  bay,  bead  of  goli;  Bed  sea... 

Snist,  Hindostan 

Bombay,  dockyard,  HladqstaD... 

Maldlrea,  Adoa  atob T. 

Trlncomalee  harbor,  Ceylon 

Madras  road,  Hindostan 

Western  entranoe  to  Hoogly  rlTer. . . 

Singapore,  new  harbor 

BataTia,  Java 

Canton  river  (entrance),  Cblna .. .. 
Yong-tae-klang  (entrance),  China .. 

Naguoki  bay,  Japan 

Sydney,  Australia 

Helbonme,    **       

Tahiti  or  Otohelte  island 

Honolnln,  Sandwich  lalaoda 

Wist  Coast  or  Paoitio  Oobait. 
C^  Virgin,  strslt  of  MsgeOan.... 

Cape  Horn 

Valparaiso,  Chill 

Callao  bay.  Pom 

Gaayaqall,  Ecuador 

Panama  road.  New  Granada 

Port  la  Union,  gulf  of  Fonseca 

Mazatlaa,  Mexico 
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A  Btady  of  the  preceding  tables,  with  the  aid 
of  a  map,  will  develop  many  interesting  facta 
with  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  tide 
wave  and  the  effect  of  the  oonflgnration  of  the 
coasts  on  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides. 
It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  that  high  water 
occars  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  uie  head- 
lands of  the  great  middle  and  eastern  bays  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States — at 
0^)e  Hatteras,  Kantncket  island,  and  Os^ 
Sable — making  on  allowance  for  the  differenoe 
in  local  time.  If  by  a  line  on  the  map  we  connect 
these  points  at  which  high  water  oocnrs  simnl- 
taneoosly,  we  may  regard  that  line  as  represent- 
ing the  crest  of  a  tide  wave  advancing  upon 
the  coast.  We  shall  find  high  water  to  occur 
later  and  later  as  we  go  np  into  the  bays  and 
rivers ;  and  by  following  np  the  progress  of  the 
waves,  we  may  be  enabled  to  draw  lines  repre- 
senting the  time  of  high  water  or  the  top  of 
the  wave  for  each  successive  hour.  Such  lines 
are  called  co-tidal  lines,  and  have  been  traced 
for  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  by  Prof. 
Bache,  for  which  we  again  refer  to  the  coast 
Borvey  reports.  A  chart  of  co-tidal  lines  for 
the  Britisn  isles,  by  Prof.  Whewell,  will  be 
found  in  Keith  Johnston's  "Physical  Atlas,"  as 
well  as  a  chart  of  co-tidal  lines  for  the  whole 


globe ;  the  latter  most,  however,  be  looked 
upon  as  a  rather  adventnrons  generalization, 
in  the  absence  of  any  positive  knowledge  of 
the  tides  in  mid-ocean.  The  tides  about  the 
British  isles  present  a  very  interesting  stady. 
The  advancing  high  water  passes  up  the  Brit- 
ish channel,  occupying  6  hours  fW>m  the  Scilly 
isles  to  the  month  of  the  Thames,  where  it  is 
met  and  reinforced  by  the  high  water  18  honis 
older,  which  has  travelled  around  the  isles  tothe 
northward  and  down  the  6«rman  sea.  There 
is  a  point  in  the  latter,  about  midway  between 
Yarmouth  and  the  Texel,  where  the  co-tidal 
line  of  9  hours  of  the  latter  tide  wave  intw- 
seots  that  of  8  hoars  of  the  former,  caunng 
the  interference  of  low  water  c^  the  one  witli 
high  water  of  the  other  tide,  in  oonsequenos 
of  which  no  change  takes  place  in  the  sea 
level,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  actual  ob- 
servations over  a  shoal  spot  in  tiiat  locality. 
A  remarkable  case  of  the  meeting  of  two  tides 
oocnrs  near  Throg's  Neck  at  the  W.  end  of 
Long  Island  sound.  The  tide  wave  of  the  At- 
lantic enters  the  sound  between  Point  Jadilli 
and  Montauk  point,  and  travels  westward 
through  the  sound,  a  distance  of  about  120 
miles,  in  8^  hours  to  Sand's  Point  or  Throg's 
Neck,  where  it  is  met  by  ilie  tide  which  enter- 
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•d  Kew  York  bay  off -Ssndj  Hook,  about  the 
same  time  that  the  former  was  off  Point  Ju- 
dith, and  which  has  advanced  bnt  40  miles  in 
the  same  time.  This  remarkably  slow  trans- 
misaion  of  the  wave  is  due  to  the  narrowness 
and  intricacies  of  the  channel  through  the 
East  river,  and  especially  in  Hell  Gate,  where 
the  tidal  current  freqnently  attains  a  velocity 
of  6  miles  an  hour,  producing  powerftal  eddies 
in  the  angles  of  the  narrow  passages,  and  consti- 
tuting a  noted  and  much  dreaded  danger  in  the 
navigation  of  the  sound.  The  removal  by 
blasting  of  one  of  the  principal  rooks  obstmot- 
ing  the  ohaonel  has  greatly  diminished  the 
duger  of  the  passage.  At  Montank  the  mean 
range  of  the  tide  is  3  feet,  at  Sandy  Hook  4.8 
feet ;  the  greatest  mean  range  observed  is  one 
foot  more  than  the  sum,  being  7.8  feet  at  Sand's 
^oint,  which  increase  is  due  to  the  oontraction 
of  the  channel. — ^The  agency  of  tidal  currents 
in  producing  changes  in  the  entrances  of  bays 
and  harbors  is  a  subject  of  the  first  importance 
to  commerce  and  navigation,  which  has  re- 
ceived full  attention  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
American  coast  survey.  The  laws  according  to 
which  the  changes  take  place  require  to  be 
studied  by  long  continued  observation,  and 
when  the  change  is  for  the  worse,  tibe  means 
4^  connteraoting  it  must  be  pointed  out.  As 
on  tiie  average  the  same  amount  of  water 
moves  inward  and  outward  with  the  flood  and 
ebb  tides,  we  might  readily  suppose  that  the 
aame  amount  of  material  is  transported  either 
way,  and  that  no  important  change  would  take 
place  in  the  configuration  of  the  bottom.  But 
the  operation  of  the  flood  stream  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  ebb  stream.  We  have 
as  a  general  feature  an  interior  basin  of  some 
extent  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  com- 
paratively narrow  passage.  The  flood  stream, 
therefore,  ronning  with  considerable  velocity 
through  this  channel,  will  as  it  enters  the  ba- 
sin spread  out  and  become  slow,  depositing  the 
Band  and  mnd  it  is  charged  with,  and  making 
extensive  flata  or  shoals  opposite  the  entrance. 
The  ebb  stream  runs  slowly  over  the  flats  from 
all  directions  toward  the  opening,  without  re- 
moving much  of  the  deposit,  and  gradually 
oonoentrates  in  defliute  narrow  channels,  which 
it  scoops  out,  and  the  depth  of  which  will  de- 
pend in  a  great  degree  on  the  proportion  of 
the  area  of  the  basin  to  the  outlet,  or,  in  oth- 
er terms,  on  the  difference  of  level  which  will 
be  reached  during  the  ebb  between  the  basin 
and  th^  ocean,  which  determines  the  greatest 
velocity  and  transporting  power  reached  by 
the  ebb  stream.  Among  the  most  notable  and 
important  instances  of  the  effect  of  tidfd  cur- 
rents upon  harbors  is  the  advance  of  Bandy 
Hook  upon  the  main  ship  channel  into  Kew 
York  bay.  Within'  a  century  it  has  increased 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  at  about  the  rate 
of  ^  of  a  mile  per  year  in  12  years  since  1844. 
A  point  where  10  years  before  there  was  40 
feet  of  water,  was  then  nearly  bare  at  low 
water.    The  oaoae  of  this  growth  is  a  remark- 


able northwardly  current  along  both  shores  of 
the  Hook,  running  both  during  the  flood  and 
ebb  tides,  with  varying  rates,  and  resulting 
from  those  tides  directly  and  indirectly.  A 
full  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
the  coast  survey  reports  for  1866  and  1858. 

TIEOK,  0HBI8TIA.N  Fbikdkioh,  a  German 
sculptor,  born  in  Berlin,  Aug.  14,  1776,  died 
there,  May  14,  1861.  He  studied  under  Scha- 
dow  and  David,  and  first  brought  himself  into 
notice  at  Weimar,  where  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  he  executed  busts  of 
Goethe,  Yoss,  and  other  eminent  literary  men. 
During  a  snbseauent  residence  in  Italy  he  was 
much  employed  by  Mme.  de  Stael  and  the 
crown  prince,  afterward  King  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, for  the  latter  of  whom  he  executed  a 
series  of  busts  of  distinguished  Germans  for  the 
Walhalla.  In  1819  he  established  himself  in 
Berlin,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  participated  in  most  of  the  im^rtant 
art  enterprises  undertaken  in  Berlin  during  the 
last  80  years  of  his  life,  and  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  memorial  busts.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  the  friezes,  groups  for 
the  pediment,  and  other  external  decorations 
of  the  royal  theatre,  and  a  series  of  seated  mar- 
ble statues  of  classical  personages  for  the  royal' 
palace.    £iss  was  his  pupil. 

TIEOK,  LuDwio,  a  German  author,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  romantic  school,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  May  81, 1778, 
died  there,  April  28, 1858.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle,  GOttingen,  and 
Erlangen.  Shakespeare  and  mediseval  romance 
were  already  the  chief  objects  of  his  admiration 
and  study,  and  he  had  published  several  minor 
tales  and  tragedies,  when  in  1796  appeared  his 
two  fantastic  novels  Ahdallah  and  WilKam 
Lotell,  the  former  a  chivalric  in  the  guise  Of 
an  oriental  rcnnance,  and  the  latter  relating  the 
career  of  a  scomM  and  incomprehensible  ge- 
nius, superior  to  the  ways  and  maxims  of  the 
world.  His  antagonism  to  the  literary  tenden- 
cies of  the  time  was  more  effectively  displayed 
in  Peter  Lebreeht  (1796),  and  in  his  Volkitmiir- 
ehm  (1797),  several  of  which,  as  Der  geetitfdU 
Kater  ("Puss  in  Boots"),  Blaubart  ("Bine- 
beard  "),  and  Z«6«n  und  Tod  det  ileinen  Both- 
hippehen  r"  Life  and  Death  of  littie  Bed  Bid- 
ing Hood"),'  combine  the  mnplicity  of  the  old 
legends  with  grotesque  satire  upon  modem 
subjects.  The  classicists  were  the  special  ob- 
jects of  his  brilliant  raillery.  A  more  definite 
conception  of  his  own  poetic  and  romantic  ideal 
appears  in  his  succeeding  works.  The  Henen*- 
ergieuutigen  eines  Jcuiutliebend«n  Klotterbruden 
(1797),  the  Fhantarien  Ober  die  Zuntt  (1799), 
both  written  in  coi^nnction  with  Wackenroder, 
and  the  romance  of  Front  Stembald'*  Wande- 
rungen  (1798),  were  panegyrics  not  only  upon 
the  art,  but  also  the  manners,  literature,  and 
faith  of  the  middle  ages.  The  comedies  of  i>M 
verhehrte  Welt  (^"The  Topsy-Turvy  World") 
and  Prina  Zerbtno,  oder  die  Btite  naeh  dem 
guten,  6«$ehmach  ("  Travels  after  Good  Taste") 
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abotmd  in  humorona  and  faonical  invecti'TO 
against  those  who  prefer  the  severity  of  G-reek 
and  French  taste  to  the  marrels  and  terrors  of 
medieeTal  and  oriental  fancy.  The  Leiben  und 
Tod  der  Qenotesa  (1800),  treating  the  legend 
of  St.  G^nerieve,  is  esteemed  his  finest  drama, 
though  marked  by  the  affectations  and  irrega- 
larity  of  his  school.  Meantime  be  had  married 
at  Qimbnrg  a  niece  of  the  composer  Reichardt, 
had  become  associated  with  the  Sohlegels, 
Novalis,  and  Steffens  at  Jena,  and  with  Herder 
at  Weimar,  and  was  oooapied  with  a  transla- 
tion of  "  Don  Quixote"  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1799- 
1801).  He  pnblished  at  Dresden  in  1802,  with 
A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  the  MutenaHmcmaieh,  wA- 
lected  in  1808  the  MinnelUder  au»  dem  8mv>A- 
bitchen  Z«iUiU«r,  to  the  prevalent  admiration 
of  which  he  had  oontribated  more  than  any 
one  else,  and  produced  in  1804  the  elaborate 
dramas  of  JKaiter  Oetatiamu  and  Fartunatiu. 
He  now  rested  from  composition,  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  German  medteeval  literatore, 
visited  Rome  to  examine  the  MSS.  in  the  Vati- 
can, and  after  his  return  to  Muaioh  in  180ft 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  gout  that  he  was 
able  to  publish  nothing  for  several  years.  He 
became  intimate  with  Solgerin  1811;  oolleoted 
and  modified  many  of  his  previous  pieces  in 
Fhantaiua  (8  vols.,  1812-'16);  produced  the 
AUengliaeihet  Theattr  (3  vols.,  1811),  containing 
translations  of  several  plays  of  the  age  of 
Shakespeare,  Ulrieih*  von  lAcktmxtein  ^raum- 
diemt  (1815),  and  2  vols,  of  the  MtdeuUehet  The- 
ater (1817) ;  travelled  in  England  to  prosecute 
Shakespearian  studies  in  1817,  and  is  believed 
to  have  attained  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Elizabethan  literature  than  any  other  for- 
eigner ;  and  on  his  retnm  took  up  his  residence 
in  Dresden  and  manifested  a  revolution  in  his 
literary  taste.  The  most  ardent  promoter  of 
German  romanticism  abandoned  the  cause  of 
which  he  had  been  the  prophet,  and  began  to 
prefer  historical  to  fantastic  subjects,  and  strict 
mles  of  art  to  the  caprices  of  mystical  passion. 
A  society  of  men  of  letters  and  artists  gathered 
about  him,  whom  he  charmed  by  his  conversa- 
tional powers  and  his  recitations  of  the  best 
dramatic  compositions,  ancient  and  modem, 
which  he  is  said  to  nave  rendered  with  an 
effect  comparable  to  that  produced  by  Talma. 
Beside  tales  for  annuals,  he  pnblished  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  (8  vols.,  1821) ;  ShaketpeareU  Vor- 
tehuU  (2  vols.,  1828-9),  consisting  of  transla- 
tions of  plays  which,  unlike  other  critics,  he 
considers  to  have  been  probably  eaxfy  works 
of  Shakespeare;  and  Dramaturgi»eh«  Bldtter 
(2  vols.,  1826),  oontuning  admirable  critioismB 
of  Shakespearian  and  modem  German  dramas. 
His  principal 'later  novels,  remarkable  for  their 
witty  and  snggestive  dialogues  on  modem  lit- 
erature and  lue,  are :  Her  Aufruhr  in  den  Oe- 
tenntn  (1888),  an  unfinished  romance  of  the  in- 
surrection in  the  CSvennes;  Dei  Diehten  Lehen 
(1828),  in  which  Shakespeare  and  some  of  his 
contemporaries  are  introduced;  Der  Ted  del 
Diehten  (1829),  founded  npon  the  &te  of  Oo- 


moens;  and  Vittoria  Aeeorombetia  (9  vols^ 
1840),  the  heroine  of  which  U  an  adventurous 
Oorinna  under  the  pontificates  of  Gh«gory  XIEL 
and  SixtuB  V.  He  and  his  daughter  Dorotibeft 
assisted  Schlegel  in  his  translation  of  Shake- 
speare. In  1840  he  was  invited  by  Frederie 
William  IV.  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  created 
privy  conncillor,  and  where,  as  at  Dresden,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  tlie  management  of  the 
theatres.  By  his  influence  the  Antiffons  was 
Buccessfhlly  produced  on  the  stage  both  at  Ber^ 
lin  and  Potsdam.  He  edited  the  pOBthomom 
works  of  Novalis  (1802)  in  'association  with 
Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  of  Heinrich  Ton  Eleist 
(1826),  of  Solger  (1826)  with  Friedrich  von 
Banmer,  and  ot  Beinhardt  Lenz  (1888).  He 
revised  a  collected  but  incomplete  edition  of 
his  works  (20  vols.,  Berlin,  1838-'4S). 

TIEDEMANN,  Diktrioh,  a  German  philos- 
opher, born  at  BremervOrde,  April  8,  1748, 
died  in  Marbnrg,  Sept.  24, 1808.  At  the  uni- 
versity of  Cidttingen  he  began  successively  the 
courses  in  theology  and  jnrispi^dence,  but 
abandoned  each  for  classical  literature  and  phi- 
losophy. He  became  in  1769  tutor  in  a  noble- 
man's family,  returned  after  4  years  to  GM- 
tingen,  was  recommended  by  Heyne  to  tiie 
professorship  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Oaro- 
linum  at  Cassel  in  1776,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Marbnrg 
in  1786.  He  published  dissertations  agiuttst 
the  system  of  Kant,  several  treatises  on  special 
subjects  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy, 
Ohtermuhunffen  Hber  den  Mentehea  (8  vols., 
Leipnc,  177S),  and  CM»t  der  ipteulatiten  Phi- 
loiopMe  (6  vols.,  Marburg,  1791>-'6),  his  princi- 
pal work,  tracing  the  history  of  philosophy 
from  Thales  to  Wolf,  which  has  not  yet  been 
entirely  superseded. — ^Fbibdbior,  a  Grerman 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Cassel,  Aug.  28,  1781.  He  was 
educated  at  Marbnrg,  and  became  professor  of 
anatomy  end  soology  at  Landshut  m  1805,  and 
of  comparative  anatomy,  ph}r8iology,  and  sool- 
ogy  at  Heidelberg  in  1816.  The  last  position 
he  held  till  1849,  dedining  invitations  to  Bonn 
and  to  Berlin ;  and  has  since  lived  in  retirement 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  has  pobliahed 
works  on  zoology  (8  vols.,  1808-'10) ;  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  heart  of  fishes  (1809),  of  the 
fiying  lizard  or  dragon  (1811),  and  of  headless 
monsters  (1818);  on  the  anatomy  and  history 
of  the  f9rmation  of  the  brain  in  the  hmoan  foe- 
tus (1816) ;  on  the  stmotnre  of  radiate  animals 
(1820),  which  received  a  prize  of  8,000  fhanos 
ttom  the  French  institute;  illnstrated  works 
on  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  (1822),  on  the  arte- 
ries of  the  human  l>ody  (1822),  and  on  tJie 
brain  of  monkeys  (1822) ;  a  treatise  on  diges- 
tion (2  vols.,  1826-'7),  in  co^jnnotion  with 
Gmelin;  on  the  physiology  of  man  (18S0  et 
leq.) ;  on  the  opening  and  dosing  of  tiie  arte- 
ries in  disease  (1848);  and  on  living  wonns 
and  insects  in  the  olfactory  organs.  With 
the  brothers  Treviranns  he  edited  fh>m  1824  to 
1885  the  Zeitiehrfft  /Or  P&ytMo^— His  sob 
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GmTAY  Nkolads  took  psrt  in  the  Baden  in- 
lorrection  of  1849,  was  uie  oommander  of  the 
fortress  of  Rastadt,  and  was  condemned  to 
death  and  shot,  Ang.  11,  1849. 

HEDGE,  Ckribtofh  Atigubt,  a  German  poet, 
bom  at  Gardelegen,  m  Brandenburg,  Deo.  14^ 
1762,  died  m  Dresden,  March  8, 1841.  He  stud- 
ied law  at  Halle,  became  a  secretary  in  the  ad- 
mmistratiTe  cooncil.at  Magdeburg,  and  in  17S1 
went  to  Elrioh  as  private  tutor,  where  he  was 
intimate  with  the  poets  G6oking,  Gleim,  Klamer 
Schmidt,  and  Elisa  von  derBeoke.  He  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Glehn  to  Halberstadt  in  1788, 
where  he  readed  till  he  became  private  secre- 
tary to  the  canon  Von  Stedem  in  1798,  in  whose 
ftmily  he  remamed  till  1799.  At  Berliif  he 
renewed  his  intimacy  with  Elisa  von  der  Becke, 
travelled  with  her  through  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy  (1806-'8),  and  lived  in  her  house 
at  Berlm,  and  after  1819  at  Dresden,  till  her 
death  in  188S.  By  her  will  she  ordered  the 
same  estiAlishment  to  be  kept  up  for  him  with- 
out change  during  the  remainaer  of  his  life. 
His  poems  are  chiefly  didactic  and  elegiac,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  Urania,  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  souL  A  complete  edition  was 
edited  by  Eberhard  (8  vols.,  Halle,  1828-'9^. 
See  also  Eberhard,  Blieit  in  TUdgt'*  und  in 
Mita't  Leben  (Berlin,  1844). 

TIEN-TE.    See  OmsA,  vol.  v.  p.  118. 

TIEN-TSIlf ,  'Exxs-mnt,  or  Tish-swo,  a  town 
of  China,  province  of  Ohi-li,  situated  on  level 
ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Fei-ho  with  the 
•grand  canal,  70  m.  8.  E.  from  Peking;  pop. 
B0O,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  4 
m.  in  drcuit,  and  entered  by  4  gates,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  watch  tower  several  stories  high. 
The  princip^  streets  lead  from  the  4  gates  to 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  are  broad  and  well 
paved;  and  the  houses  are  built  of  unbumed 
brick  or  mud  and  have  a  mean  appearance, 
though  some  of  them  are  commodious  and  weU 
fiimiahed.  There  are  some  temples  and  public 
offices.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  large  suburbs  extend  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  both  banks.  Tien-tsin 
d^ves  its  importance  from  being  the  terminus 
of  the  grand  canal  and  the  port  of  Peking,  and 
is  said  to  have  formerly  been  a  place  of  great 
wealth  and  eztenrive  trade ;  but  since  the  banks 
of  the  canal  were  broken  by  the  inundation  of 
the  Hoang-ho  the  trade  'has  declined  greatly, 
and  the  puce  has  now  the  appearance  of  decay. 
Treaties  were  concluded  here  in  1868  between 
the  Ohinese  government  and  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  Englaad,  France,  Russia,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  diief  provisions  of  which  were 
the  right  of  residence  for  a  British  minister  at 
the  court  of  Peking,  permission  for  all  to  send 
special  embassies  to  the  capital  and  to  travel 
and  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  the  open- 
ing of  several  new  ports,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  transit  dues. 

TmiS  £TAT  O^r.,  third  estate),  a  name  ap- 
plied previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789  to  that 
portion  of  the  iVmoh.people  which  was  not  in- 


cluded among  the  dergy  or  the  nobility,  and 
which  comprised  -JJ  of  the  population.  The 
tier$  Hat  appears  as  a  third  branch  of  the  French 
states-general  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  and 
at  all  meetings  was  duly  represented  by  its 
deputies,  who  however  were  so  greatly  out- 
numbered by  those  of  the  other  two  branch- 
es, that  the  measures  voted  upon  in  common 
were  almost  invariably  decided  in  fiivor  of  the 
privileged  classes.  The  refusal  of  the  clergy 
and  nobility  to  reform  this  abuse  by  giving  the 
Uen  itat  a  representation  proportioned  to  their 
actual  numbers  accelerated  the  crisis  of  the 
French  revolution,  to  the  consummation  of 
which  the  pamphlet  of  Bieyes,  Qu^e»t  ce  que  U 
tiers  itatf  greatly  contributed.  The  term  is 
now  purely  historical. 

TIFFIN,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Seneca 
CO.,  Ohio,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  San- 
dusky river  and  on  the  line  of  the  Sandusky, 
Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  88  m.  S.  W. 
from  Sandusky  City,  and  180  m.  K.  N.  E.  from 
Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,600.  It  has  several 
manufacturing  establishments,  6  weekly  news- 
papers and  2  monthly  periodicals,  2  banks,  a 
lai^  union  school  builaing,  the  county  buUd- 
ings,  and  12  churches.  Heidelberg  college  and 
theological  seminary,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  German  Reformed  church,  is  at  this  place. 

TIFLIS,  or  Tkpus,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  Georgia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  and  of  all  the  Transcaucasian  prov- 
inces, situated  on  the  river  Koor,  1,100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Black  sea,  in  lat  41°  41' 
N.,  long.  44°  60'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  at  60,000. 
It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  midway  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  at  the  foot  of  a  line 
of  barren  hills,  with  ranges  of  lofty  mountains 
on  both  sides.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with 
6  gates,  has  several  forts,  and  is  built  upon  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  To  the  southward  of  the  town  there 
are  extensive  ruins  of  an  old  fortress,  on  a  hill 
nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bridge 
across  the  £oor.  Tiflis  has  many  Greek  and 
Armenian  and  2  Bomon  Catholic  churches, 
some  of  which  are  very  handsome  buildings. 
There  are  numerous  schools,  and  several  good 
shops  and  hotels,  in  the  new  town  or  part 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Russians,  The  popula- 
tion is  extremely  varied,  being  made  up  of  Tar- 
tars, Persians,  Lesghians,  Circassians,  and  Rus- 
sians. Tiflis  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths. 
The  mineral  springs  are  chiefly  situated  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  city,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
hottest  is  .115°  and  that  of  the  coldest  76°. 
These  waters  are  said  to  be  very  beneficial  in 
cutaneous  disorders  and  rheumatic  complaints. 
The  dimate  is  exceedingly  hot,  and  bilious  dis- 
eases prevail.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
carpets,  shawls,  &o. ;  and  a  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Persia.  Wine  is  produced 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  flavor  is  not 
relished  by  strangers. — Tiflis  was  founded 
about  A.  D.  469  by  a  monarch  named  Yakh- 
tsng,  who  oonqnered  the  territory  lying  be- 
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tween  the  lack  and  Caspian  seas,  and  waa 
the  capital  of  the  nominally  independent  kin^ 
dom  of  Georgia,  though  devastated  hj  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  and  frequently  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turks  or  Persians.  Aga  Mohammed  Khan, 
shah  of  Persia,  destroyed  it  in  1796,  and  re- 
dnoed  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to 
slavery.  The  last  king  of  Geor^  oeded  it  to 
Bassia  in  1801,  since  which  its  population  has 
more  than  doubled. 

TIGEB  {/elu  iigrit,  Linn.),  one  of  the 
largest,  strongest,  and  most  active  of  the  cat 
family,  peculiar  to  Asia.  It  is  nsually  about  8 
feet  long  and  between  8  and  4  feet  high,  bnt  is 
oooasionally  seen  considerably  larger  than  this; 
the  ground  color  is  bright  orange  yellow,  the 
face,  throat,  and  under  parts  nearly  white,  and 
all  elegantly  striped  with  transverse  black 
bands  and  bars,  rendering  it  one  of  the  moat 
beautiftal  of  quadrupeds;  it  is  leas  high  but 
longer  and  more  slender  than  the  lion,  with 
rounder  head  and  more  cat-like  form;  the 
colors  are  brightest  in  the  adult  male,  the 
yonng  being  grayish  with  obscure  dusky  bands. 
Having  no  mane,  its  appearance  is  less  majestic 
than  that  of  the  lion,  and  its  countenance  con- 
veys an  impression  of  treachery  and  wanton 
cruelty.  Bloodthirsty  and  ferocious  when  hun- 
gry, it  lies  in  ambush  at  early  dawn  by  the  sides 
of  springs  and  rivers  for  animals  as  they  come 
to  drink ;  it  is  able  to  leap  a  great  distance  upon 
its  prey,  carrying  off  a  bnfialo  with  apparent 
ease,  a  powerful  man  being  as  nothing  in  ita 
jaws ;  its  motions  are  exceedingly  snpple  and 
graceful ;  it  passes  the  day  for  the  most  part  in 
a  shady  covert,  gorged  and  sleepv  from  the 
morning  meal.  Its  north  and  sontn  geograph- 
ical range  is  extensive,  from  northern  Ohina  to 
the  Malay  peninsula,  but  it  is  most  abundant 
in  the  vast  jungles  lining  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Hindostan.  In  many  parts  of  Bengal 
it  is  the  terror  and  scourge  of  villages,  prowl- 
ing around  the  ontskirts,  and  attacking  cattle 
in  the  fold  and  on  the  road,  thongh  the  natives 
protect  them  in  part  by  noisy  drums  by  day 
and  torches  by  night ;  men  and  women  not  nn- 
frequently  &U  victims  when  they  incautiously 
venture  into  the  jungle.  The  English  rifle  has 
nearly  cleared  the  thickly  settled  districts  from 
these  animals,  against  which  the  native  traps 
and  weapons  (spears  and  poisoned  arrows)  are 
comparatively  powerless.  Tiger  hunting  is  a 
favorite  sport  in  India,  especially  with  English 
officers;  the  native  princes  go  in  great  state, 
mounted  on  elephants,  with  a  large  train  of 
men  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  attended  also 
With  dogs;  it  is  an  exciting  and  dangerous 
pastime,  often  resolting  &tally  to  men,  horses, 
and  elephants.  In  the  East  the  tiger  is  con- 
sidered the  emblem  of  power,  and  in  Ohina  the 
justice  seats  of  the  mandarins  are  covered  with 
tiger  skins;  the  tiger  hunters  of  the  native 
armies  are  the  bravest  and  best  of  their  sol- 
diers, and  a  tiger's  head,  profosely  decorated 
with  jewels,  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
royal  state.     The  tiger  makea  no  noise  com- 


parable to  the  roar  of  the  lion,  bnt  rather  a 
loud  grunting  sound.  It  may  be  tamed  when 
taken  yoong,  though  its  temper  cannot  always 
be  depend&d  on;  it  was  formerly  sometimas 
seen  as  the  apparentiy  gentle  and  subdaed  at- 
tendant of  the  Indian  fakir ;  it  breeds  in  cap- 
tivity, though  less  freqnentiy  than  the  lion; 
hybrids  between  the  Asiatic  lion  and  tigress 
have  been  bom  in  menageries,  bnt  have  not 
reached  maturity ;  their  color  is  brighter  and 
the  bands  better  marked  than  in  yoong  liona 
or  tigers  of  unmixed  race.  The  tiger  was  leas 
known  to  the  anraents  than  the  lion  and  Afri- 
can spotted  oata ;  Aristotle  never  saw  one,  and 
Pliny  says  that  the  first  one  known  in  Rome 
was  a  tame  one  belonging  to  the  emperor  An- 
gnstus.  For  recent  and  interesting  aooonnts 
of  tiger  shooting,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Oapt.  Shakeepear's  "Wild  Sports  <tf  India" 
(London  and  Boston,  I860).— The  so  called 
American  tiger  is  the  jaguar  (^F.  Miea,  Linn.). 

TIGEB  OAT,  a  name  commonly  applied  to 
several  small  species  of  fMmB,  in  Ajnerico, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  espedally  to  those  OToaaaexAr 
ed  by  bands  and  bars.  Among  the  American 
species,  the  ocelot  has  been  described  under 
that  title,  and  under  the  same  the  margay 
WeU*  tigrina,  Linn.).  The  F.  «yra  (Desm.)  is 
called  tiger  cat;  it  is  about  the  size  of  the 
house .  e^  but  with  longer  neck,  body,  and 
tul ;  it  is  uniform  brownish  red,  witii  under 
jaw  and  nose  spot  white,  paler  below ;  like 
the  ocelot,  it  comes  from  Guiana  as  far  north 
as  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  F.  yiiguamndi 
(Desm.)  is  larger,  with  a  mnoh  longer  body ;  it 
is  grizzled  brownish  gray  withont  spots;  hurs 
ringed  and  tipped  witit  black ;  the  yonng  more 
mfons;  it  extends  from  Paraguay  to  Texas. 
Both  of  these  cats  frequent  woods  and  thick- 
ets, feeding  on  small  Tnatmnnln  and  birds,  and 
are  excellent  climbers.  Another  Sonth  Amer- 
ican tiger  cat  is  the  chati  or  chibegnom  {F. 
mitit,  F.  On  v.),  about  21  inches  long  with  a 
tail  of  11 ;  it  is  pale  tawny  yellow,  white  be- 
low, with  lines  of  black  spots  on  neck  oai 
back  and  circles  of  the  same  on  the  body  and 
limbs,  and  tail  ringed  above  with  black;  it  is 
a  beautiful  and  graceful  animal,  abont  14  inches 
high,  diurnal  in  habit,  of  a  gentle  dispoaitioB 
(whence  its  specific  name),  and  with  a  cry 
somewhat  harsher  and  more  prolonged  than 
that  of  the  common  cat. — ^There  are  several 
tiger  cats  in  Asia,  of  which  the  lai^est  and 
handsomest  is  the  rimau-daban  (F.  maeneeH^ 
Temm.) ;  it  is  abont  8  feet  long,  with  a  teH  vt 
H  feet  more,  and  Id  inches  high  at  the  ahool- 
ders ;  the  head  comparatively  small,  ears  short 
and  rounded,  body  cylindrical,  limlw  very  ro- 
bust, tail  very  fhll  and  long,  and  for  thick  and 
soft ;  it  is  ashy  or  brownish  gray,  with  irregu- 
lar spots  and  bands  of  velvety  blackness  ar- 
ranged longitudinally  and  unbroken  along  the 
back ;  border  of  mouth  black,  and  feet  gray. 
It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  lives  much  on 
trees,  hence  called  tree  tiger ;  the  food  oonsiate 
of  birds  and  the  smaller  deer ;  it  is  not  Toiy 
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eommon,  and  not  dreaded  \ij  tbe  natiTes  ez- 
oqtt  for  its  Tisito  to  their  potutry  yards ;  it  has 
none  of  the  fleroe  ezpreasion  of  the  tiger  Ind 
leopard,  and  is  playful  and  gentle  in  captivity. 
The  Javanese  or  Snmatran  tiger  cat  [F.  mi- 
nuta,  Temm.)  is  2  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail 
ia  0  inches,  and  10  inches  high ;  the  color  is 
grayish  brown  in  the  adnlt,  the  lower  parts  and 
innde  of  limbs  white ;  back  marked  with  lides, 
sides  with  irregnlar  blotches,  and  limbs  with 
■mall  spots  of  dark  brown;  tail  imperfectly 
ringed,  black  at  tip;  the  young  are  reddish 
brown,  paler  below,  with  rows  of  lengthened 
■pots  on  back  and  sides,  smaller  and  more  no- 
meroQs  on  limbs,  and  no  black  at  tip  of  taiL 
It  inhabits  the  extensive  forests  of  Smnatra 
and  Java,  remaining  concealed  in  hollow  trees 
during  the  day,  prowling  at  night  in  search  of 
food,  and  often  committing  depredations  on 
hen  roosts ;  it  feeds  principally  on  small  mam- 
jnah,  bnt  if  hard  prMsed  will  eat  carrion ;  it  is 
fierce,  nntamable  by  confinement,  and  very  shy 
md  canning.  Diard's  tiger  cat  (F.  JXardi, 
Desm.),  also  from  Java,  is  8  feet  long,  of  which 
the  tail  is  16  inches;  it  is  yellowish  gray,  with 
■pots  and  rings  of  black,  resembling  the  ocelot 
In  the  enclosed  spots  on  the  sides,  and  the  ri- 
man-daban  in  the  ample  tar  of  the  tail  and  the 
distribntion  of  the  markings.  The  Nepanl 
tiger  oat  (F:  Ntpalmti*,  Vig.  and  Horsf.)  is 
88  inches  long,  with  a  tafl  of  11 ;  the  color  is 
tawny  gray,  nearly  white  below,  the  markings 
of  back  in  irregnlar  lines,  of  body  in  angnlar 
blotohee,  and  of  legs  in  bladdsh  spots;  the 
form  is  long  and  civet-like,  head  small,  and 
Beck  and  tail  comparatively  slender  and  length- 
ened ;  it  has  been  placed  by  some  in  the  genns 
vrumcdon  (Horsf.),  one  of  the  connecting  links 
Detween  the  civet  and  the  cat  families. — ^The 
animal  commonly  called  tiger  cat  by  the  ftir- 
riers  has  been  described  nnder  Skbval,  an 
African  spedes. 

TIGER  MOTH.    See  Moth. 

TIGHE,  Mabt  (Blaoeposd),  a  British  au- 
thoress, bom  in  Dublin  in  1774,  died  in  Wood- 
stock, Kilkenny  co.,  March  84, 1810.  She  was 
married  in  1798  to  her  cousin,  Henry  Tighe  of 
Wioklow  CO.,  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
md  in  1806  printed  for  private  circolation  her 
"Psyche,"  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
foonded  on  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  as 
related  in  the  "  Golden  Ass"  of  Apnleius.  It 
passed  throngh  several  editions  in  her  lifetime. 
She  died  of  consomption  after  several  years 
of  uninterrupted  suffering,  and  is  oommemo- 
rated  by  Moore  in  the  wdl  known  lyric  com- 
mencing, "  I  saw  thy  form  in  yonthftd  prime." 
In  1811  appeared  a  complete  edition  of  her  po- 
etical works,  containing  many  pieces  of  a  devo- 
tional character  written  during  her  last  illness. 

TIGRANE8  L,  a  king  of  Armenia,  who 
ascended  the  throne  about  96  B.  0.,  and  died 
about  60.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Artazias, 
the  founder  of  the  Armenian  monarchy,  and 
by  wars  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
united  all  Armenia  under  his  rule,  and  con- 
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qnered  in  addition  several  provinces.  He  en- 
larged his  dominions  still  more  by  conquest 
from  the  Parthians,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  kings,  and  in  public  always  appeared 
attoided  by  tributary  princes.  Early  in  his 
reign  he  married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Mith- 
ridates,  king  of  Pontns,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  alliance.  The  dissensions  which  distracted 
Syria  opened  a  fair  field  for  his  ambition,  and 
enabled  him  by  88  B.  C.  to  gain  possession  of 
that  country  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea, 
of  which  he  held  undisputed  control  until  74, 
when  his  alliance  with  his  father-in-law  brought 
him  into  confiict  with  the  Roman  power.  At 
the  instigation  of  Mithridates,  he  marched  into 
Cappadooia  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  re- 
duced that  conntty,  and  carried  off  800,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  he  settled  in 
bis  new  capital,  Tigranocerta.  Mithridates, 
who  had  derived  little  support  from  his  son-in- 
law,  was  at  length  obliged  to  flee  to  him  for 
refuge ;  and  to  the  haughty  demand  of  Appins 
Olodins,  the  ambassador  of  the  Roman  general 
Lucullns,  that  the  fugitive  king  should  be  given 
up,  Tigranee  replied  with  a  deolwation  of  war. 
Lucullns  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
marching  into  the  interior  of  Armenia,  utterly 
defeated  an  army  of  160,000  foot  and  66,000 
horse,  and  took  possession  of  Tigranocerta. 
Tigranes  prepared  to  collect  a  new  army,  and 
both  he  and  Mithridates  labored,  though  with- 
out success,  to  bring  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia, 
into  an  alliance;  on  the  other  hand,  many 
princes  of  the  neighboring  countries  submitted 
themselves  to  the  Romans,  and  Antiochus  Asl- 
aticus  was  placed  upon  tbe  throne  of  Syria. 
In  the  summer  of  68  LncnlluB  again  totally 
routed  the  Armenian  forces  on  the  river  Arsa- 
nias,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  disaffec- 
tion ezisting  among  his  troops  from  making 
himself  master  of  Artazata,  the  ancient  capitu 
of  the  country.  All  the  advantages  which 
night  have  been  derived  from  this  victory  were 
destroyed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  troops, 
whose  mutinous  spirit  was  said  to  have  been 
secretiy  fomented  by  Pompey.  Luoullus  was 
compeUed  to  retreat,  his  lieutenant  L.  Fannius 
was  defeated,  and  a  great  part  of  the  former 
possessions  of  Tigranes  came  again  into  his  pow- 
er. In  66  Pmnpey  arrived  to  take  the  supreme 
command,  and  m  a  great  battie  on  the  Euphra- 
tes defeated  Mithridates,  who  had  been  seeking 
to  recover  his  lost  dominions.  At  the  same 
time  a  son  of  Tigranes  of  the  same  name  had 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  oS  his 
father,  and  being  discovered  had  fled  to  Phraa- 
tes, who  readily  embraced  his  cause  and 
marched  an  army  into  Armenia,  which  ad- 
vanced near  Artazata  and  then  retired  without 
taking  that  city.  Tigranes  was  easily  able  to 
drive  out  his  rebel  son,  unsupported  by  a  fbr- 
eign  force ;  but  suspecting  his  father-in-law  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  throne,  he  refused  to  receive  him  after  hia 
defeat  and  flight,  and  even  set  a  price  of  100 
talents  on  hia  n^u.    As  the  Roman  army  u&- 
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dev  the  goidanoe  of  hi*  son  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaohing  Artazata,  he  repaired  in  person  to 
the  oamp  of  Pompey,  and  placed  himself  as  a 
sappUant  at  the  feet  of  that  general.  Pompey 
would  not  accept  the  diadem  which  he  offered 
hiiD,  and  treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
placing  him  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  proper 
with  the  exception  of  Gordyene  and  Bophena, 
which  were  made  a  separate  kingdom  to  be 
governed  by  the  young  Tigranes.  The  old 
king  gave  the  Roman  general  6,000  talents, 
and  aibo  subsidized  the  Roman  troops;  and  re> 
maining  faithful  to  the  Roman  cause,  he  re- 
ceived in  66  the  province  of  €k>rdyene,  which 
had  been  seized  by  Phraates.  In  64  he  was 
again  at  war  with  the  king  of  Parthia,  but  tha 
differences  between  them  were  composed  by 
tiie  intervention  of  Pompey.  After  this  he  dis- 
appears almost  entirely  from  history.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Artavasdes. 

TI6R£,  a  district  of  Abyssinia,  lying  be- 
tween lat  ia°  and  15°  80'  N.,  and  long.  87° 
26'  and  40°  15'  £.  It  is  an  elevated  plain 
which  forms  the  basis  of  several  mountain 
ohains,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Samea 
and  the  Taranta  ranges,  the  latter  being  also 
called  the  Haramat.  The  Bamen  runs  from  N. 
£.  to  8.  W.,  separating  the  Atbara  and  Bahr- 
el-Azrek,  and  has  several  summits  from  12,000 
to  16,000  feet  hi^.  The  Taranta  range  fol- 
lows the  line  of  t£e  N.  E.  coast,  separating  the 
basin  of  the  Tacazze  from  the  Bed  sea;  its 
highest  summits  do  not  much  ezoeed  7,000  feet. 
The  plateau  itself  is  from  8,600  to  7,000  feet  in 
elevation.  The  deep  ravines  which  separate 
these  mountain  chains  are  the  beds  of  rivers  of 
considerable  size.  The  Taoazze  is  second  only 
to  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  in  size  among  the  rivers 
of  Abyssinia.  The  Mareb  and  the  Crnenqna  are 
the  other  prindpal  rivers.  Tigr6  is  divided  into 
18  petty  diieftalncies  or  districts;  the  principal 
towns  are  Antalo,  the  capital,  Taokeraggiro, 
Sokota,  Azoom,  Adowa,  and  Dixaur.  Adowa 
IS  the  largest  town  of  the  country,  is  the  en- 
^trepot  of  trade  on  the  great  caravan  route  be- 
tween Massowah  and  Gondar,  and  has  consider- 
able manufactures. — The  district  was  for  many 
years  an  independent  kingdom,  and  was  gov- 
erned by  a  ^ng  named  Ubye;  but  in  1664 
Theodorns,  king  of  Abyssinia,  conquered  it, 
taking  Ubye  prisoner,  aad  stiU  holds  it  as  a 
province  of  his  empire. 

TIGRIS,  the  second  river  of  western  Asia, 
rising  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  Armenian 
chain  of  the  Taurus,  E.  of  Malatiyah  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  taking  a  8.  course  to  Diarbekir, 
whence  its  direction  is  8.  £.  to  Mosul,  and 
thence  B.  by  E.  to  its  junction  with  the  £n- 

Shrates  at  Eioma,  where  the  two  form  the 
hat-el-Arab.  At  its  sonrce  it  is  not  more 
than  10  m.  distant  from  the  Murad  or  E.  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  for  80  m.  below  Bagdad 
it  is  parallel  with  the  Euphrates  itself^  being 
not  more  than  80  m.  distant,  and  separated  by 
a  range  of  hills.  It  then  diverges  to  the  east, 
aad  for  the  rest  of  its  oonrse  tiU  near  its  jane- 


tion  is  from  80  to  100  m.  distant  from  that 
river,  to  which  however  it  is  united  by  several 
oamJa.  Its  total  course  is  estimated  at  1,160 
m.,  and  its  width  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad,  a  dis> 
tance  of  about  220  m.,  averages  200  yards ;  its 
current  in  March  flows  4^  m.  an  hour.  It  ia 
subject  to  annual  flooda,  when  it  oveiflows  its 
baiucs,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  its  conisa. 
The  greatest  height  is  attained  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  it  resumes  its  usnal  level  by 
the  middle  of  June.  It  is  navigable  between 
Diarbekir  and  Mosul  for  rafts  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year ;  below  Mosul  it  is  navigable 
for  steamers  at  all  seasons.    Between  the  £a- 

ghrates  and  Tigris  lies  the  once  fertile  and  popa« 
>ns  region  formerly  known  as  Mesopotamia, 
and  near  its  source  was,  according  to  some, 
the  lost  Eden.  Wars  and  bad  govenunent,  the 
neglect  of  irrigation,  and  some  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  river,  have  reduced  tlua  region, 
once  the  garden  of  western  Asia,  to  a  deaert 
The  banks  of  the  Tigris  are  deserted,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  vicinity  or  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  and 
Bagdad,  the  only  inhabitants  are  members  of 
nomadic  Arab  tribes.  The  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
Beleucia,  Otesiphon,  Opis,  &c.,  are  on  its  banks; 
and  the  discoveries  of  Rich,  Botta,  Layard,  Raw- 
linson,  and  Lobdell  were  made  in  llie  mounds 
of  ruins  which  line  its  shores.  (See  Eufhbatxb.) 
TILE,  a  thin  sheet  of  baked  clay,  flat  or 
onrved,  used  for  covering  floors,  ro(^  or  the 
walls  of  buildings,  and  also  by  the  ancienta  for 
the  flues  of  baths  and  for  drains.  In  anoi«it 
times  tiles  were  need  by  the  eastern  nations  of 
a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  for  numerous  pur- 
poses, the  Assyrians  even  employing  them  as 
tablets  for  writing.  Upon  flat  sliu>s  of  fine 
terra  ootta  and  upon  cylinders  and  prisms 
of  the  same  material,  or  sometimes  of  glazed 
ware,  they  impressed  with  extreme  neatness 
characters  which  remain  to  this  day  among 
the  most  imperishable  monuments  of  antiquity. 
The  Egyptians  employed  tiles  for  the  same  p>ar- 
pose,  but  wrote  upon  them  with  black  ink  wiUi 
a  reed,  while  the  Assyrians  indoited  the  char- 
acters with  a  sharp  instrument  in  the  soft  titf 
before  it  was  baked.  The  roofing  tilea  were 
aometimes  flat  and  laid  overlapping  each  other 
Uke  slates;  but  they  were  more  generally  of 
the  semi-oyUndrical  form,  laid  in  rows  up  and 
down  the  roof,  the  rows  having  the  concave 
side  upward  holding  the  alternating  rows  laid 
with  the  convex  side  upward.  Th4-  Qreeb 
used  large  flat  roofing  tiles,  sometimes  having 
flanges,  with  semi-cylindrical  ones  laid  over 
their  lines  of  junction.  The  flat  tiles  were 
often  stamped  with  brief  inscriptions,  and  the 
others  were  ornamented  with  piiunted  devices. 
The  Greeks  employed  tiles  for  fines  of  baUia, 
in  the  oonstmotion  of  tombs,  and  for  drainsi 
The  Romans  used  them  still  mote  generally, 
and  their  name,  Ugtdm  (from  teff«r«,  to  ooverX 
came  to  be  applied  even  to  bricks,  which  were 
much  more  used  than  tiles ;  the  real  distinction 
between  them  is  in  the  greater  fineness  of  the 
iile.  The  nxrilngtiles  were,  like  aome  of  those 
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of  the  Chreeks,  large  and  flat,  famished  vifli 
flanges  rising  aboot  2^  inches  above  their  snr- 
&ce,  which  when  two  a(^acent  tiles  were  set 
together  were  overlapped  by  the  arched  tile 
or  imbrea  set  over  them.  Hat  tiles  alone  were 
also  nsed  for  covering  roofs.  It  was  customarj 
to  stamp  the  tiles  with  inscriptions  designating 
the  pottery,  the  mann&ctafrer,  the  name  of  the 
estate  which  sapplied  the  clav,  the  name  of 
the  emperor  or  of  .the  oonsDlship,  and  varions 
other  matters.  They  thus  have  often  served 
as  records  of  important  historical  events.  As 
a  covering  of  interior  walls,  the  tiles  used  by 
the  Romans  were  large  thin  squares  of  terra 
ootta,  generally  ornamented  on  one  side  with 
incised  devices.  The  tessellated  pavements 
-wore  formed  of  small  cobical  tiles  known  as 
tetteUa  (the  diminntive  of  ietiera,  from  the  Gr. 
Ttiriraptt,  torn,  having  reference  to  their  shape). 
Borne  of  these  were  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch 
aqnare,  and  they  were  laid  to  form  mosaics 
after  varions  designs.  The  Romans,  like  the 
more  ancient  nations,  made  nse  of  large  flat 
tiles  in  the  constmction  of  their  graves,  and 
also  as  we  nse  gravestones  for  receiving  monu- 
mental inscriptions.  In  modem  times  tiles  are 
used  for  coverings  of  roofs,  ohiefly  in  warm 
conntriea,  their  weight  rendering  tiiem  objec- 
tionable where  mnch  snow  &lls.  Snow  more- 
over is  apt  to  be  driven  np  nnder  them,  even 
though  they  ezclnde  rain  perfectly  well.  Glazed 
tiles  several  inches  square,  variously  colored 
and  ornamented,  arranged  in  pattems,  are 
mnch  used  for  the  floors  of  public  buildings  and 
in  the  better  class  of  private  houses.  (See  £k- 
CATTBTio  Tiijts.)  In  the  last  century  it  was  very 
much  the  fasltion  to  adorn  flreplaces  with  a 
row  of  porcelain  pictured  tiles  on  each  side 
and  over  the  top.  Among  the  devices  were 
often  seen  series  of  quaint  illustrations  of 
Scripture  events,  of  JBsop's  fables,  &c. 

TILGHMAN',  Wiluav,  an  American  jurist, 
'bom  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  18, 1766,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  April  80,  18S7.  He  studied  law 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mary- 
land bar  in  1783.  In  1793  he  retnmed  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  practised  his  profession  in  that 
city  tiU  1801,  when  he  was  appointed  chief 
judge  of  the  circnit  court  of  the  United  States. 
In  1803  the  law  establishing  this  court  was 
repealed,  and  Mr.  Tilghman  returned  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  till  1806,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas 
ta  the  first  district ;  and  in  1806  he  was  elected 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1809  he  made  an  elaborate  report 
on  the  English  statutes  in  force  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  his  only  other  published  work  is  a 
"Enl<«?y  on  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar." 

TITiT.AKDSIA,  a  genus  of  singular  plants 
of  the  natural  order  bromeUaeem  or  pineapple 
£aidly.  The  name  was  riven  to  them  by  Lin- 
nsBOS  in  memory  of  Dr.  Ellas  llllands,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Abo  in  Sweden,  and  was  intended  to 
be  suggestive  of  his  aversion  to  travelling  by 
water  from  their  thriving  best  in  arid  situaaons. 


There  are  numerous  species,  and  most  of  them 
belong  to  South  America.  According  to  Dr. 
Chapman,  in  his  "  Flora  of  the  Southern  United 
States,"  there  are  at  least  8  species  at  the 
South.  The  long  moss  (71  vtneoidet,  Linn.)  is 
found  hanging  from  the  live  oak  and  other 
trees  in  humid  districts  from  Korth  Carolina 
to  Florida.  It  is  a  perennial,  its  small  flne 
roots  penetrating  the  fissures  of  the  bark ;  its 
stem  Uiread-like,  long,  covered  as  well  as  the 
leaves  with  membranaceous  scales  dotted  in 
the  centre ;  the  centre  of  the  st^n  and  leaves 
composed  of  a  filiform,  black,  horny  thread ; 
the  fiowers  solitary,  axillary,  sessile,  with  8 
or  4  bracts  at  base ;  calyx  and  corolla  divided 
nearly  to  the  base,  segments  lanceolate,  corolla 
8-cIeft,  campanulate.  In  winter  the  plant  af- 
fords a  scanty  fare  for  cattle ;  and  the  stems, 
beaten  until  the  bark  peels  ofi^,  are  used  for 
stuffing  mattresses,  &c.,  instead  of  horse  hair, 
which  they  much  resemble. — The  tillandsias  are 
all  parasitical ;  some  are  remarkable  for  their 
showy  fiowers,  others  for  their  long,  serrated, 
and  stiff  leaves,  hollow  at  the  base.  Under 
cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  or  parlor  window, 
they  only  require  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  basket 
of  rotten  chips,  in  which  they  will  thrive. 

TILLEMOjnT,  Loins  SfisAsmN  is  Naut  s>, 
a  French  historian,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  80, 
1687,  died  Jan.  10,  1698.  He  was  educated  at 
Port  Royal,  studied  lo^o,  theology,  and  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  at  tiie  age  of  28  entered 
the  episcopal  seminary  of  Beauvais,  where  he 
remained  4  years.  He  became  a  subdeacon  in 
1672  and  a  priest  in  1670,  when  he  went  to 
reside  with  the  rednsee  at  Port  Royal;  and 
after  that  establishment  was  broken  up  in 
1679,  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Tillemont, 
between  Yinoennes  and  Montreuil,  which  he 
never  again  left  except  for  a  visit  in  1681  to 
his  friend  Amauld  and  the  other  refngees  in 
the  Netherlands.  His  principal  works  are: 
Mimoirea  pour  tenir  d  VhUtoire  eeeUna$tigve 
de$  six  premien  riielet  (16  vols.  4to.,  1698-1717), 
and  HiiUnre  da  empereun  et  da  avtret  prinee* 
qui  ont  rigni  durant  les  mx  prtmien  Mela  de 
Viglue  (6  vols.  4to.,  1698-1788).  His  .VU  de 
St.  Louii  was  first  published  in  1847. 

TILLER.    See  Stiebino  Apparatus. 

TILLOCH,  AtKXAiTOKB,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish 
inventor  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Glasgow, 
Feb.  28, 1769,  died  in  Islington,  London,  Jan. 
86, 1826.  He  was  bron^^t  np  to  the  business 
of  his  father,  a  tobacconist,  but  paid  most  at- 
tention to  mechanical  and  scientific  pursnits. 
In  connection  with  Fonlis,  a  celebrated  Glas- 
gow printer,  he  improved  Ged'a  method  of 
printing  from  casts  of  whole  pages  of  type,  but 
failed  to  render  stereotvpe  prmting  practicable 
at  that  time,  though  nu  saggestiona  to  Earl 
Stanhope,  80  years  later,  may  have  led  to  its 
success.  After  carrying  on  t^e  printing  buu- 
nesB  for  some  years  in  Glasgow,  he  removed  to 
London  in  1787,  and  in  1789  purchased  the 

Erinoipal  part  of  the  "  Star"  newspaper,  which 
eedtted  till  1821.    He  devised  a  plan  of  piint- 
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Ing  bank  notea  by  -which  tbeir  forgery  oonld  be 
prevented,  bat  coold  not  indaoe  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt  it,  and  was  not  allowed  to  ac- 
cede to  proposals  from  the  French  republic  for 
its  employment  in  the  printing  of  assignats. 
In  1797  he  commenced  the  "Philosophical 
Magazine,"  which  he  published  and  edited 
alone  till  a  few  years  before  his  death.  In 
1824  he  started  a  third  periodical,  the  "  Me- 
chanical Oracle,"  which  did  not  long  survive 
his  death.  Among  his  other  pursuits  was  the 
investigation  of  tiie  prophecies  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse, on  which  he  published  several  diaser- 
tationa,  one  of  which  bears  the  title  of  "  Dis- 
sertations introductory  to  the  Study  and  Right 
Understanding  of  Ae  Language,  Structure,  and 
Contents  of  the  Apocaljrpse"  (8vo.,  1828).  Dr. 
Tillooh  was  a  dissenter,  and  for  many  years 
preached  to  a  small  body  called  Christian  Dis- 
senters, in  Goswell  street  road.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  scientific  aooietiea  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent. 

TILLOTSOIT,  John,  an  English  pulpit  ora- 
tor and  prelate,  bom  at  Sowerby,  near  Halifiuc, 
in  1680,  died  in  London,  Nov.  22, 1694.  His 
&ther,  8  clothier,  was  a  strict  Oalviniat.  At 
an  early  age  Tillotson  became  a  student  in 
Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  a 
fellow  in  1651,  and  remained  till  1667,  when 
he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Prideanx, 
Cromwell's  attorney-general.  While  a  student, 
tiie  reading  of  Ohilfingworth's  writings  had 
converted  nim  fh>m  Puritanism,  and  at  80 
years  of  age  he  took  orders  in  the  English 
church.  His  success  was  speedy,  and  his 
fame  as  a  preacher  soon  gave  him  a  choice 
among  preferments.  He  was  successively  cu- 
rate of  Cheshunt,  rector  of  Eeddington,  and 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  London,  and 
finally  drew  crowds  to  his  lectures  in  St.  Law- 
rence's church,  Jewry,  in  that  city.  As  a 
champion  of  the  Protestant  party,  Tillotson 
was  led  to  oppose  the  proclamation  of  Charles 
II.  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which  made  him 
unpopular  at  court ;  and  the  offices  of  dean  of 
Canterbury  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
Tillotson  obtained,  were  reluctant  concessions 
to  his  popnlarity  rather  than  hearty  gifts. 
Tillotson  preached  earnestly  against  popery, 
advocated  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  prepared  the  way  by  his  personal  infiuence 
for  ue  change  of  rulers.  He  was  the  leading 
member  of  the  commission  of  20  divines  ap- 
pointed in  1689  to  examine  and  revise  the  lit- 
urgy. On  the  accession  of  William  III.  he  re- 
ceived the  office  of  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in 
1691  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
His  only  legacy  to  his  widow  was  his  collec- 
tion of  manuscript  sermons,  for  the  copyright 
of  which  she  received  2,600  guineas.  They 
are  rather  moral  essays  than  doctrinal  ser- 
mons, and  de^  with  ordinary  daties  and  inter- 
'  ests  more  than  with  the  high  themes  of  reli- 
gions disconrse.  Their  peculiar  merits  are 
olearaess  and  moderation,  both  in  statement 
ud  argnment,  and  liberality  of  tone.    Indeed, 


fhe  tone  of  TiDotson's  sermons  goes  far  to  jus- 
tify the  charges  brought  against  him  of  lax 
orthodoxy.  Few  prelates  had  warmer  friends 
or  more  bitter  enemies.  His  marriage  with  s 
niece  of  Cromwell  brought  him  into  intimate 
connection  with  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester, 
whose  posthumous  works  he  edited.  His  fune- 
ral sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  Bnmet,  his 
K>ecial  friend.  His  life  was  written  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Birch  (8vo.,  London,  1762).  His  ser- 
mons were  pnbliahed  in  1704  in  14  vda.,  and 
in  1767  in  IS  vols.,  and  were  translated  into 
C^erman  by  Mosheim.  His  complete  works 
were  published  1718  in  9  vols.  During  his  lifb 
he .  published  in  folio  64  sermons,  and  the 
"  Rule  of  Futh,"  in  4  parts  (2d  ed.,  1699). 

TILLY,  John  TzKBKi:.Aa,  count  of,  a  Gjer- 
maa  soldier,  bom  in  the  castle  of  TUly,  Bn^ 
bant,  in  1669,  died  at  Ingolstadt,  April  80, 
1682.  He  was  educated  at  a  college  of  Jesnits 
and  imbibed  their  religious  principles,  but  left 
their  order  to  enter  military  service.  'B» 
fought  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  duke  of 
Alva,  Don  Jnan  of  Anstria,  and  Alexander 
Famese;  then  went  to  Hungary,  wberes  un- 
der the  duke  of  Mercosur,  he  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Torks.  In  tiiis  war  be 
reached  the  rank  of  general  of  artillery.  In 
1609  he  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Maximilr 
ian  of  Bavaria,  who  appointed  him  field  mar- 
shal, and  intrasted  him  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  army.  On  the  opening  of  the  80 
years'  war  be  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Oatholio  army,  and  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory of  Weissenberg,  near  Prague,  Nov.  8, 
1620;  in  1621  took  the  strongholds  of  Pilsot 
and  Tabor,  which  belonged  to  Count  Smeat 
of  Mansfeld,  the  stanchest  supporter  of  the 
Protestant  canse,  and  defeated  the  margrave 
of  Baden  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar ;  and  in 
1622  expelled  Prince  Christian  of  Bnmswiok 
from  the  Palatinate,  worsting  him  at  HOchat, 
June  8,  and  routed  his  army  once  more  at 
Stadtloo  in  Aug.  1628.  When  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark  joined  the  Oerman  Protestant^ 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  that  prince 
at  Lntter,  in  Aug.  1626,  and  forced  him  baek 
to  his  kingdom.  A  littie  later,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reSnforcements  the  Danish  king  had 
received  from  England  and  France,  TiUy 
besieged  Nordheim,  which  he  took  after  a 
hard  struggle,  crossed  the  Elbe,  subdued  tiie 
oontinenttd  part  of  Denmark,  and  concluded 
with  him  the  peace  of  Lobedc,  May  12, 1639. 
In  the  following  year,  Wallenstein  being  de- 
prived of  his  power,  Tilly,  who  was  alraedy 
the  general  of  the  Catholic  league,  received 
the  chief  command  of  the  imperial  troops,  and 
had  now  to  oppose  King  Qnstavus  Adolphos 
of  Sweden.  He  marched  against  the  dty  of 
Magdeburg,  which  had  entered  into  an  alllanoe 
with  that  prince,  carried  it  b^  storm,  May  10, 
1681,  and  allowed  his  infanated  soldiers  to 
sack  it  in  the  moat  dreadful  manner ;  it  wm 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  80,000  persona  were 
danghtered.    This  act  of  vandalism  exeited 
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vniTenal  indign«tioii  and  horror.^  He  met, 
Ghistavns  at  Breitenfeld,  near  Leipeio,  Sept.  7, 
1681,  was  terribly  defeated,  losing  7,000  killed 
and  6,000  prisoners,  and  fled  with  the  misera^ 
ble  remains  of  his  army.  "The  old  corporal,"  as 
the  king  of  Sweden  called  him  on  aoconnt  of 
his  being  a  strict  disciplinarian,  the  man  who 
had  never  before  been  conquered,  lost  his  pr«*- 
Uge,  and  soon  after  bis  life,  dying  of  a  wound 
received  while  attempting  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  Onstavns  across  the  Lech,  April  10,  1682. 

TUSIT,  a  town  of  Prnasia,  in  the  province 
of  East  Prnasia  and  government  of  Gnmbinnen, 
ntnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Niemen 
or  Memel  at  its  janotion  with  the  Tilse,  60  m. 
N.  £.  frmn  Konigsberg;  pop.  in  1868,  18,748. 
Tl\e  Memel  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  1,160 
feet  long;  and  the  town  consists  of  one  princi- 
pal long  wide  street  lined  with  good  houses. 
It  has  a  eastle  ereeted  in  1687,  several  chnr«b- 
es,  a  gymnasinm,  infirmary,  workhonse,  hospi- 
tal, schools,  and  numerons  charitable  institu- 
tions, lite  mannfbotaresindnde  woollen  goods, 
leather,  hardware,  and  arms.  The  river  is 
navigable  up  to  the  town.  Napoleon  met  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  upon 
a  raft  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  a  little 
below  the  town,  June  96, 1807,  and  the  three 
there  signed  the  treaty  ot  Tilsit. 

TIMANTHES,  a  Greek  painter,  bom  proba- 
bly in  Cynthns,  flourished  about  400  B.  0.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Zenzis  and  Parrhasins, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  an- 
tiqaity.  Only  6  pictnres  by  him  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  anthers.  Of  these,  2  gained  prizes 
in  competition  with  Parrhaeius  and  Oolotes; 
and  one  of  them,  representing  the  sacrifice 
at  Iphigenia,  has  been  perhaps  the  subject  of 
more  criticism  than  any  other  ancient  work  of 
art.  *  The  representation  of  Agamemnon  oon- 
oealing  his  uce  in  his  mantle,  though  highly 
landed  by  the  ancients  as  a  method  of  express- 
ing grief^  has  been  objected  to  by  several  mod- 
em writers,  indsding  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as 
a  "trick"  of  the  painter.  FuseK,  however, 
ably  vindicates  Timanthes  in  hiding  the  face 
of  Agamemnon,  "not  because  it  was  beyond 
tbe  posribility,  but  because  it  was  beyond  the 
dignityof  e^reeuon." 

TMBEE.    See  Wood. 

TIMES,  John,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
London,  Aug.  17,  1801.  In  1827  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  "Mirror,"  s  low-priced  week- 
ly journal,  which  was  remarkable  as  one  of 
tiie  first  attempts  to  found  the  now  popular 
cheap  press ;  but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
historic  compilations.  He  published  in  1866 
a  Tolnme  entitled  "  Oariosities  of  London,"  a 
compendium  of  antiquarian  and  local  informa- 
tion respectingthe  £jigliah  capital.  This  was 
followed  by  "Things  ifot  Generally  Known," 
a  series  in  6  volumes;  "  School  Days  of  Emi- 
nent Men;"  "Stories  of  Inventors  and  Dis- 
coverers, and  Anecdote  Biography"  (4  vols.). 
He  has  edited  the  "Arcana  of  Science"  and 
the  "  Year  Book  of  Facta  in  Science  and  Art" 


(1830  et  ug.),  and  was  also  for  many  years 
sub-editor  of  the  "  Illustrated  London  News," 
but  withdrew  from  that  journal  in  the  begln- 
ningof  1868. 

TIMBUOTOO,  or  ToifBUOToo,  a  town  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  on  the  borders  of  the  St^ara,  about 
9  m.  from  the  river  Niger  or  Quorra,  in  lat.  18°  4' 
N.,  long.  1°  46'  W. ;  pop.  about  18,000,  greatly 
increased  during  the  season  of  trade,  from  No- 
vember to  January.  It  is  surrounded  1]y  a  clay 
wall,  about  8  m.  in  extent,  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  triangle.  The  houses  are  closely  packed 
together,  and  mostly  built  of  clay  and  stone ; 
some  of  them  are  two  stories  high,  and  diow 
considerable  taste  in  their  decoration.  The 
port  of  Timbuctoo  is  at  Kabra  on  the  Niger, 
which  has  a  vast  artificial  basin,  and  is  accessi- 
ble for  only  4  or  6  months  in  the  year ;  but 
the  most  valuable  traflSo  is  by  caravans,  fbr 
which  Timbuctoo  is  the  centnil  station  of  N. 
Africa.  Gold  dust  is  the  great  article  of  trade, 
but  many  native  products  and  foreign  manufac- 
tures are  also  found  here.  The  merchants  of  . 
Timbuctoo  are  generally  only  agents  of  those 
at  Mogadore,  Morocco,  Fez,  &o. ;  and  this,  with 
the  incessant  conflicts  of  race  and  religion,  pre- 
vents the  accumulation  of  wealth  here.  It  has 
a  mixed  population  of  indigenous  negroes, 
Tnariks,  Bambaras,  Mandingos,  Arabs,  and 
Foolahs,  the  governing  race.  Its  origin  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  but  it  was  long  known 
in  Europe  only  by  reports  of  native  travellers, 
until  it  was  first  reached  by  Mc^or  Laing  in 
1826,  and  furtively  vimted  by  Oailli^  in  1828. 
In  1868  Dr.  Berth  resided  there  nearly  a  year, 
and  has  given  fhll  details  upon  it. 

TIMOLEON,  a  Ck)rinthian  general,  liberator 
of  Syracuse,  bom  about  894  B.  O.,  died  in  887. 
He  belonged  to  one-of  the  noblest  families  of 
Corinth,  and  from  early  youth  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  hatred  of  tyranny  and  his  courage. 
His  elder  brother,  Timophsnes,  was  an  ener- 
getic and  ambitions  man,  and  occupied  a  high 
station  in  tiie  military  service  of  the  Corin- 
thians; and  in  a  battle  against  the  Argives  and 
Cleon«eans,  while  holding  the  command  of  the 
cavalry,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
would  have  been  killed  but  for  the  devotion  of 
Timoleon.  The  Corinthians  afterward  equip- 
ped a  standing  force  of  400  mercenaries,  placed 
them  in  the  citadel  as  a  garrison,  and  gave  the 
command  to  Timophanes,  who  immediately  took 
the  supreme  power  into  his  own  hands,  and 
perpetrated  various  acts  of  cruelty.  Timoleon 
remonstrated  with  his  brother  to  no  purpose. 
A  second  time  he  went  to  the  acropolis  attend- 
ed by  some  friends,  and  when  he  found  his 
pleading  of  no  effect,  his  companions  with  his 
concurrence  slew  Timophanes.  The  people 
of  Corinth,  thus  unexpectedly  tnoA  from  an 
odious  tyranny,  were  divided  between  admira- 
tion for  the  patriotism  and  horror  at  the  fratri- 
cide ;  but  the  former  feeling  was  largely  pre- 
ponderant. His  mother,  however,  cursed  her 
son,  and  in  spite  of  his  earnest  entreaties  re- 
tmed  to  see  him  again.    The  life  at  Timoleon 
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was  now  embittered  by  the  impreoations  of  his 
mother  and  the  reproaches  of  the  minority,  and 
it  was  only  through  the  appeals  of  his  friends 
that  he  was  prevented  from  ezecnting  his  de- 
sign of  starving  himself  to  death.  Twenty  years 
passed  by,  according  to  Plutarch,  and  he  re- 
vised to  bear  any  important  office  in  the  Oorin- 
thian  service.  In  844  Syracusan  envoys  reached 
Clorinth  asking  for  aid  for  Sicily,  which  since 
the  death  of  Dion  had  been  rent  by  internal 
dissensions,  and  was  now  in  addition  threaten- 
ed with  subjection  to  Carthaginian  rule.  The 
assistance  solicited  was-  granted,  bnt  no  leader 
could  be  found  to  undertake  the  apparently 
hopeless  task ;  and  while  the  archons  doubted 
whom  to  choose,  an  unknown  voice  in  the 
orowd  called  out  the  name  of  Timoleon.  He 
aooepted  the  command,  and  immediately  set 
abont  preparing  for  the  expedition;  but  his 
means  were  limited,  and  at  lost  he  set  sail  with 
only  10  triremes,  having  on  board  1,000  men, 
chiefly  mercenaries.  In  the  mean  time  Hicetas, 
tyrant  of  Leontini,  one  of  those  who  had  sent 
to  Clorinth  for  aid,  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Carthaginians  against  Dionysins  the  Young- 
er, and  endeavored  to  prevent  Timoleon's  en- 
try into  Sicily.  But  the  latter  eluded  him  and 
the  Carthaginian  ships  by  a  stratagem,  landed 
at  Tauromeniam,  and  was  hospitably  received 
by  Andromaohus.  The  first  opportunity  for 
active  operations  came  from  the  town  of  Adra- 
num,  40  miles  distant,  which  was  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  of  which  sent  for  aid  to  him- 
self and  the  other  to  Hicetas.  The  latter  was 
nearer,  and  reached  the  city  with  5,000  men; 
but  his  force  was  suddenly  attacked  and  put  to 
flight  by  the  troops  of  Ximoleon,  who  had  made 
a  rapid  march  by  the  shortest  but  most  rugged 
route.  The  victory  enabled  him  to  form  an 
alliance  with  several  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and 
with  retaforoements  to  march  his  army  under 
the  very  walls  of  Syracuse,  of  all  which  Hicetas 
had  control  except  the  island  of  Ortygia,  in 
which  Dionysius  lay  encamped,  and  blockaded 
by  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  Dionysins  at  once 
gave  up  to  Timoleon  the  island,  with  its  garri- 
son, arms,  and  magazines,  and  sailed  for  Corinth. 
There  the  news  of  the  great  success  of  Timoleon 
excited  the  highest  enthusiasm ;  2,000  hoplitea 
and  200  horsemen  were  instantly  voted  and 
equipped,  bnt  were  for  some  time  prevented  from 
reaching  Sicily  by  a  Carthaginian  sqnadron.  In 
the  mean  whUe  the  Corinthian  leader  retired 
to  Adranum,  while  Hicetas,  with  a  fleet  of  160 
Carthaginian  triremes  and  a  land  force  of  60,000 
men,  prosecuted  the  attack  on  Ortygia.  But  as 
supplies  stole  in  fi-om  Catana  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison,  it  was  determined  to  employ  a  part 
of  the  besieging  force  in  the  reduction  of  that 
place.  While  Siey  were  gone.  Neon,  the  com- 
mander of  Ortygia,  attacked  the  blockading 
force,  and  gained  possession  of  the  section  of 
the  city  ciuled  Aohradina,  which  he  joined  to 
Ortygia  and  fortified.  The  force  that  had  gone 
forth  to  attack  Catana  returned  immediately, 
while  Timoleon  at  the  head  of  4,000  men 


marched  ftom  Adrannm.    Hago,  the  GutW 
ginian  commander,  now  began  to  distrnst  Hice- 
tas, and  soon  sailed  away  with  his  whole  fleet 
and  all  his  troops ;  and  the  portion  of  the  city 
held  by  Hicetas  was  taken  without  the  loss  of  i 
single  man.    Timoleon  was  now  complete  mu- 
ter of  Syracuse,  and  could  easily  have  mads 
himself  tyrant ;  but  he  at  once  called  together 
tlie  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  demolishing 
the  strongholds  and  fortifications  erected  by 
former  rulers,  and  upon  their  site  built  ooarte 
of  judicature.    The  city  had  been  so  deserted 
and  impoverished  by  civil  and  foreign  van, 
that,  according  to  the  statement  of  Flatarch, 
the   market    place  served   as   a  pastare  for 
horses.    A  democratic  constitution,  based  upoo 
that  of  Diodes,  subverted  70  years  preTioody 
by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  was  established,  m 
60,000  immigrants  and  restored  exiles  came  to 
repeople  the  deserted  town.    But  the  Cartha- 
ginians, indignant  at  the  return  of  Ifago,  pre- 
?ared  for  another  invasion ;  and  an  army  of 
0,000  men,  led  by  Hasdmbal  and  Hamilcar, 
landed  in  839  at  Lilybenm.     Among  them 
was  a  body  of  10,000  native  infentry,  one  fourth 
of  which  constituted  the  sacred  band.    The  ia- 
habitants  were  panic-stmck,  and  it  vas  vrith 
difficulty  that  Timoleon  could  assemble  12,000 
men  for  resistance.    Even  with  this  small  force 
he  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  on  their 
own  ground,  and  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
western  portion  of  the  island.    He  reached  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  Crimissus  just  as  the 
Carthaginians  were  crossing  that  stream,  and, 
befHended  by  a  violent  storm  which  pelted  the 
enemy  direotiy  in  the  face,  completely  routed 
them.    The  slaughter  of  the  Cartbagimans  wu 
terrible,  their  camp,  their  baggage,  and  immense 
plunder  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueroM. 
After  this  victory  he  returned  to  Syracuse  with 
a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  prepared  to  over- 
throw Hicetas  and  Mamercns,  tyrants  of  leon- 
tini and  Catana,  the  latter  of  whom  was  also 
allied  with  the  invaders.    Carthage  despatch- 
ed to  their  assistance  a  body  of  Greek  merce- 
naries under  Gisco,  and  the  troops  of  llmoleon 
suffered  several   partial  defeats,  though  not 
while  under  his  personal  command.    Hicetas 
invaded  the  territory  of  Syracuse ;  but  on  hi« 
return  he  was  attacked  and  utterly  defeated, 
Leontini  was  captured,  and  the  tyrant  with 
his  son  and  the  leader  of  his  forces  were  taken 
and  put  to  death.  His  wife  and  daughters  wm« 
carried  to  Syracuse,  and  were -there  sacrificed 
by  the  inhabitants  for  the  previous  crime  of 
Hicetas  in  putting  to  death  the  female  rela- 
tives of  Dion.    Although  Timoleon  was  not 
directly  responsible  for  this  judicial  murder, 
his  sanction  of  it  is  the  greatest  stain  upon  his 
conduct.    He  now  turned  his  arms  against 
Mamercns,  whom  he  defeated  near  the  river 
Abolns;  and  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginian  aoz- 
iliaries  was  so  serious  that  Carthage  oondndea 
a  separate  peace,  and  Mamerous  fled  to  Me*- 
Sana,  whioh  was  besieged  and  taken.     Ma* 
mereus  gave  himself  np,  and  was  tried  by  the 
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Bjnemeaa  people,  and  exeoated.  In  this  work 
of  dethroning  tyrants  Timoleon  proceeded  mk- 
tU  there  were  none  left  in  the  Grecian  portion 
of  Sicily.  He  now  laid  down  his  command 
both  civil  and  military,  and  became  a  private 
citizen  of  Syracuse,  the  inhabitanto  of  that 
city  voting  him  a  house  and  a  landed  property, 
where  he  resided,  bringing  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily from  Oorinth.  Yet,  thongh  he  had  given 
np  his  power,  his  character  and  moral  ascen- 
dency were  so  great  that  he  exercised  all  the 
fkmctions  of  a  real  ruler  thronghont  Grecian 
Bieily.  Gities  were  repeopled,  constitntions 
were  modified,  and  pablie  decisions  were  made 
in  accordance  with  his  advice.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  in  Syraonse,  where  he  never 
biteifered  in  political  matters  except  in  times 
of  serious  difficulty,  and  where  his  counsel  was 
nsnaUy  followed  without  discussion.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  life  he  became  totally  blind. 
His  funeral  ceremonies  were  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence,  and  as  his  1)ody  was  about 
to  be  burned  the  herald  Demetrius  made  the 
IbOowing  announcement :  "  The  Syraonsan  peo- 
ple solemnize,  at  the  cost  of  800  minie,  the 
ftmeral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian  Timoleon, 
son  of  Timodemus.  They  have  passed  a  vote 
to  honor  him  for  all  flitnre  time  with  festival 
matches  in  music,  horse  and  chariot  races,  and 
gymnastics,  because,  after  having  pnt  down  the 
despots,  subdued  the  foreign  enemy,  and  re- 
colonized  the  greatest  among  the  ruined  cities, 
he  restored  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  their  consti- 
tntion  and  laws."  Timoleon  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest characters  in  ancient  history,  and  the  in- 
terval of  fireedom  which  Sicily  enjoyed  from 
his  arrival  to  the  usurpation  of  Agathocles 
was  due  solely  to  his  efforts.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten by  Kepos  and  Plntarch. 

TIMOIT,  called  Thb  Misasthhopi,  an  Athe^ 
nian  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th 
centnry  B.  0.  In  consequence  of  ingratitude 
experienced  fhrni  those  he  had  benefited,  and 
of  disappointments  in  friendship,  he  secluded 
himself  n-om  the  world,  and,  except  Alcibiades, 
admitted  no  one  to  his  society.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  from  a  broken  limb  which  he  refused 
to  snffer  a  surgeon  to  set.  He  is  the  snlyect  of 
ffliakespeare's  "  Timon  of  Athens." 

TIHOR,  or  TmuB,  an  island  sitoated  near 
the  8.  £.  port  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  ex- 
tending in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction  about 
800  m.,  with  a  breadth  vaiTing  from  40  to  60 
m. ;  Ut.  of  8.  end,  10°  24'  8.,  long.  128°  82'  E. ; 
area  estimated  at  12,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
200,000.  The  native  chiefs  on  the  W.  and  8. 
coasts  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch, 
who  have  their  chief  settlement  at  Coepang; 
while  ^ose  on  the  E.  and  N.  pay  tribute  to  the 
Portuguese,  who  have  established  themselves 
at  DdU.  The  coasts  are  not  much  indented 
by  bays,  bnt  the  harbors  of  Ooepang  and  Delli 
are  safe  and  commodions.  The  shores  are  lined 
in  many  places  by  rocks  and  sand  banks ;  and 
several  isiets  intervene  between  Timor  and  the 
bland  of  Flores  to  the  W.  and  New  Goinea  to 


the  £.,  which  are  respectively  distant  100  and 
440  m.  The  island  is  traversed  thronghont  its 
length  by  a  mountain  chain,  which  attains  a 
height  in  the  north  of  about  6,000  feet.  Kn- 
merous  offsets  extend  to  the  coasts  on  both 
sides,'  so  that  the  surface  is  almost  entirely  oo- 
enpied  by  mountains  separated  from  each  other 
by  narrow  valleys ;  but  there  are  considerable 
tracts  of  level  ground  near  the  head  of  Coe- 
pang bay,  one  of  which  is  about  10  m.  square. 
The  rivers  are  all  short  mountain  forrents; 
many  of  them  become  dry  in  summer,  and  the 
water  of  all  is  unwholesome.  Traces  of  vol- 
canic origin  are  apparent  in  several  places,  and 
the  island  is  subject  to  frequent  euiihquakes, 
the  most  destructive  of  which  on  record  took 
place  in  1794,  when  the  church  and  other 
buildings  at  Coepang  were  thrown  down.  The 
monntams  are  generally  bare  and  rocky,  but  in 
places  there  are  forests  of  considerable  extent. 
Gold,  copper,  and  iron  have  been  found  in 
small  quantities.  In  many  places  the  land  is 
barren,  and  the  vegetation  differs  considerably 
from  tiiat  of  the  western  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago, bnt  partakes  very  much  of  the  charac- 
ter of  that  of  N.  Australia.  The  palms  are 
few  in  number,  and  many  of  the  rich  fruits  of 
the  western  islands  are  not  foond  here.  The 
animals  found  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  central 
range  of  mountains  resemble  those  on  the 
western  islands  of  the  archipelago,  but  those 
on  the  opposite  side  are  strongly  allied  to  the- 
fauna  of  Australia.  The  domestic  animals  have 
all  been  introduced,  but  with  the  exception  of 
Hie  horse  and  buffalo  none  of  them  are  very 
numerous.  Fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts; 
pearl  oysters  are  found  in  some  places,  and  a 
kind  of  coral  much  prized  by  the  Japanese  is 
procured  on  the  reefs.  The  people  live  chiefly 
by  hunting.  The  women  weave  cloth,  and  the 
only  manufactures  which  the  men  engage  in 
are  the  construction  of  canoes  and  ornaments 
for  their  horses.  The  inhabitants  are  of  low 
stature,  with  very  dark  complexions  and  bushy 
hdr.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  prin- 
cipally firom  Coepang,  and  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese.  Timor  appears  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Malays  and  Javanese, 
who  traded  to  it,  long  before  tho  arrival  of  the 
■  Portnguese  in  the  eastern  seas. 

TIMOTHEUS,  an  Athenian  general,  died  in 
Ohalcis  864  B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
general  Conon,  and  first  comes  into  public  no- 
tice in  878  B.  C,  when,  along  with  Iphicrates 
and  Callistratns,  he  was  made  general  of  the 
fleet  which  was  engaged  in  bringing  over  the 
islands  and  maritime  cities  to  the  Athenian 
confederacy,  in  which  nndertaking  he  was  es- 
pecially successful.  In  876  he  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  of  60  triremes  to  move  about  the  Pe- 
loponnesus and  alarm  the  coasts  of  Laconia, 
and  by  the  justness  of  his  dealings  and  the  fair- 
ness of  his  professions  gained  over  numerous 
allies  to  the  Athenian  cause.  Near  Alyzia  he 
was  attacked  by  a  Spartan  fleet,  which  he  de- 
feated.   The  next  year,  peace  being  made  be< 
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tween  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  was  recalled ;  bnt 
in  conseqnenoe  of  his  stopping  on  his  way  home 
St  Zaojrnthas  and  forciblj  restoring  some  dem- 
ooratio  exiles,  war  was  again  declared.  In  873 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  fleet  to  be 

'  sent  to  the  relief  of  Coroyra,  bnt  in  order  to 
obtain  seamen  and  fands  was  obliged  to  make 
a  preliminary  ornise  among  the  insular  allies, 
remaining  absent  so  long  as  to  endanger  the 
loss  of  Corcyra.  His  appointment  was  conse- 
quently cancelled,  and  an  aconaation  was  en- 
tered against  him,  which  was  tried  in  November 
at  Athens,  Alcetas,  tyrant  of  the  Molossians,  and 
Jason,  king  of  Fheras,  appearing  as  witnesses 
in  his  favor.  He  was  acquitted,  and  in  the 
spring  of  872  accepted  the  command  of  the 
Greek  mercenaries  serving  under  Artazerses 
II.  of  Persia  against  Keotanebns  L  in  Egypt. 
Soon  after  returning  from  this  war,  he  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians  with  an  armament  to 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  assist  Ariobarzanes, 
satrap  of  Phrygia;  bnt  finding  that  the  latter 
was  in  revolt  against  Artaxerxes,  he  refused 
him  direct  aid  in  accordance  with  his  iustruc- 
tions,  but  turned  his  force  against  the  island 
of  Samos,  of  which  he  became  master  after  a 
siege  of  10  or  11  months.  In  return  for  this 
eonqnest,  which  really  shook  the  authority  of 
Artaxerxes  and  aided  the  revolt  of  Ariobar- 
zanes, the  latter  made  over  to  him  Sestus  and 
Orithote,  which  secured  to  the  Athenians  a 
partial  control  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  oe- 
onpation  of  a  large  surrounding  territory. 
Timotheus  was  then  appointed  in  place  of 
Iphicrates  to  an  extensive  command,  inclading 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  the  Chersonese.  With 
the  aid  of  Macedonia  be  reduced  Torone,  Poti- 
dna,  Pydna,  Methone,  and  various  other  cities 
belonging  to  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  bnt 
was  nnsnocessfal  in  the  attack  upon  Amphi- 
polis.  In  368-862  he  proceeded  against  Ootys, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  tiie 
Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  successful,  not- 
withstanding the  appearance  of  a  Theban  fleet 
nnder  Epaminondas;  bnt  for  some  reason  not 
now  known  he  retired  fi-om  his  command.  In 
868  the  cities  of  Enboea  sent  messages  to 

.  Athens  entreating  aid  against  the  Thebans, 
who  had  despatehed  a  large  force  into  the  isl- 
and. Through  the  energy  of  Timothens,  within 
6  days  an  Athenian  fleet  and  army  nnder  his 
command  was  in  Enboaa,  and  in  the  course  of 
30  days  the  Thebans  were  forced  to  evacuate 
the  island  nnder  capitulation.  In  866,  the  seo- 
ond  year  of  the  social  war.  Chares,  Iphicrates 
and  his  son  Menesthens,  and  Timotheus  were 
appointed  to  the  joint  command  of  on  Athenian 
fleet,  which  first  directed  its  attention  to  the 
redaction  of  JPyzantium,  whereupon  the  fleet 
of  the  Ohians  and  their  allies  raised  the  si^e 
of  Samos  and  sailed  to  the  Hellespont.  The 
Athenian  commanders  agreed  npon  a  common 
plan  of  action,  when  a  sudden  storm  arose, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  Iphicrates  and  Timo- 
thens rendered  it  onsdviasble  to  begin  a  bat- 


tle. Chares  thought  difiEerently,  and  oalling 
upon  the  men  to  follow  him  mshed  into  the 
fight  without  his  colleagues  and  was  driven 
back.  Hereupon  he  wrote  to  Athens  accusing 
his  colleagues  of  corruption  and  backwardness 
in  not  supporting  him.  A  trial  of  acoonntabil- 
ity  was  afterward  held  at  Athens,  in  which 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  were  charged  with 
having  received  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Bhodians,  and  with  betraying  their  trust  by 
deserting  Chares  at  a  moment  when  success 
might  have  been  gained.  The  former  was  ac- 
quitted, but  the  latter  was  found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  talents,  al- 
though it  is  not  known  what  caused  the  dif- 
ference in  the  sentences.  The  fine  was  the 
largest  ever  imposed  at  Athena,  and  Timotheus 
after  the  trial  retired  to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea. 
After  his  death  his  son  Conon  was  permitted 
to  compromise  the  fine  by  paying  10  talents 
for  repairing  the  walls  of  the  city.  Isocrates, 
the  friend  of  Timotheus,  says  that  the  result 
of  this  trial  was  due  to 'the  great  unpopu- 
larity of  the  latter  in  Athens.  In  the  foreign 
service  he  had  been  scrupulously  just  in  his 
dealings,  but  his  haughtiness  had  made  him 
extremely  unpopular  among  the  political  lead- 
ers at  home.  His  life  was  written  by  Cor- 
nelius Nepos. 

TIMOTHY  (Gr.Tc/«)«f or,  "honored  of  God"), 
8  disciple  of  Paul,  and  his  oompanion  ia  travel 
and  in  preaching.  He  was  a  native  of  Derbe  or 
Lystra,  and  the  son  of  a  Greek  and  a  Jewess.  To 
prevent  the  cavils  of  the  Jews,  Paul  circumcised 
him.  He  was  regularly  set  apart  to  the  ofl^ 
of  the  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  Paul  and  the  presbytery.  He  journeyed, 
partly  in  company  with  Panl  and  partly  commis- 
sioned by  him,  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia; 
later  he  was  sent  by  Paul  to  Ephesns,  whence 
he  accompanied  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  to  Borne.  In  the  epistles  of  Paul 
written  during  his  captivity  at  Rome,  Timothy 
is  mentioned  as  being  with  the  apostle.  Ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  Timothy  wss 
the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom nnder  Domitian. 
'  TIMOTHY,  Epistles  TO,  two  canonical  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  addressed  by  the  ^km- 
tle  Paul  to  his  disciple  Timothy.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexau- 
dria,  and  Origen,  but  are  not  contained  in  tlie 
collection  of  Mardon.  In  modem  times, 
Sdileiermaoher  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the 
first  epistle,  and  after  him  the  authenticity  of 
either  the  first  or  both  episUes  has  been  doubt- 
ed by  Baur,  Beuterdahl  (now  archbishop  <^ 
Lund),  Meyer,  De  Wette,  £wald,  Credner,  and 
others;  against  whom  it  hits  been  defended  by 
Hug,  Guericke,  Thiersch,  Wieseler,  Reuss,  and 
others.  The  first  epistle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  66,  and  contains 
instructions  respecting  the  qualifications  of  va- 
rious officers  in  the  onnroh,  and  strong  exhor- 
tations to  fidelity.  Purity  of  conduct  and  im- 
provement of  his  i^iritnsl  gifts  are  urged  upon 
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Timothy,  And  partioalar  directions  an  giTen 
him  yrith  regard  to  Tarioos  classes  of  persons. 
The  second  epistle  was  written  duriiw  the  cap- 
tivity of  Paol  at  Rome,  and  while  ^e  was  in 
expectation  of  martyrdom.  It  gives  instmc- 
tions  on  Christian  steadfastness  and  fidelity 
(oh.  L) ;  exhorts  Timothy  to  constancy  (ch.  ii.) ; 
warns  him  against  false  teachers,  invites  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  and  gives  information  of 
many  of  the  companions  of  PanI  (ch.  iii.  and 
iv.).  The  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  together 
with  the  one  to  Titns,  are  comprised  nnder  the 
name  pastoral  epistles.  Recent  commentaries 
on  them  have  been  written  by  Heydenreioh 
(Hadsmar,  1826),  Hatt  (Tabingen,  1881),  Mack 
(Tubingen,  18S6),  Mathies  (Qreiftwalde,  1840), 
and  ElUcott  (London,  1801). 

TDtOTHY  GRASS  (jthUum  pratmu,  linn.), 
a  gramineons  hay  plant,  mnch  cultivated  in  New 
England  and  New  York,  where  it  is  also  called 
Herd's  grass,  from  a  Mr.  Herd,  who,  according 
to  Jared  Eliot  (1760),  fonnd  it  in  a  swamp  near 
Pis«»taqiia,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  first  name,  derived,  it  is  said,  from 
Mr.  Timothy  Hanson,  who  first  introduced  it 
either  fix>m  Europe  or  from  New  England,  and 
extensively  cultivated  it.  Loudon  says  that 
Mr.  Hanson  introduced  it  from  America  into 
England,  but  other  authorities  call  it  a  native 
of  Europe.  In  England  it  is  called  the  meadow 
oat's  tail.  Its  stem  or  culm  rises  to  the  height 
of  S  to  4  feet,  and  is  smooth  and  round ;  its 
leaves  are  flat,'roagh  on  their  upper  surfaces; 
the  sheaths  long  and  striate,  smooth  ;  the  stip- 
ules blunt;  the  flower  spikes  long,  cylindrical, 
apright;  the  flowers  consisting  of  2  truncated 
and  awned  glumes  fiiuged  upon  their  backs, 
and  of  2  membranaceous  paless,  distinct  styles 
with  white  stigmas,  and  the  stamens  with  pur- 
ple anthers.  Although  coarse  and  hard  if  al- 
lowed to  ripen  its  seed,  timothy  grass,  out 
when  in  blossom  or  soon  after,  is  greatly  rel- 
iahed  by  stock,  and  is  found  to  x>0Bsess  a  large 
percentage  of  nutritive  matter.  It  is  well 
adspted  to  laying  down  reclaimed  bogs,  such 
aa  abound  in  peat,  and  in  instances  where  4 
tons  have  been  produced  per  acre  the  timothy 
has  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  hay.  In  drier 
lands,  though  its  yield  is  &ir,  yet  it  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  it  is  tardy  in  aftergrowth, 
and  needs  shading  at  the  roots  with  clover. 
Another  European  species  (P.  alpinum,  Linn.) 
oecurs  among  the  White  mountains  of  New 
Qampshire,  and  to  the  northward. 

TufOUR,  or  TausUlNi  (a  corruption  of 
Timonr  Lenk,  i.  «.,  Tlmour  the  Lame),  an  ori- 
ental conqueror,  bom  in  the  village  of  Sebs, 
in  the  district  of  Kesh,  about  40  m.  S.  E.  from 
0axnareand,  in  1886,  died  in  Otrar  on  the  Jax- 
•rtes,  Feb.  19, 1406.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
cbief  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Berlas,  which  in- 
habited Eeah,  and  on  his  mother's  side  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Genghis  Khan.  His  birth 
happened  in  a  period  of  general  anarchy,  and 
of  constant  and  petty  wars  between  the  powers 
whiob  had  oome  into  poesesnon  of  the  empire 


of  Genghis.  At  12  years  of  age  he  entered 
military  life,  and  in  1861  became  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Berlas,  and  succeeded  in  expelling 
from  the  kingdom  of  Transoxiana  the  khan  of 
Eashgar,  who  had  invaded  it  with  an  army  of 
Getes  or  Oalmncks.  In  this  war  he  was  once 
plunged  into  a  dungeon,  from  which  he  escaped, 
swimming  in  his  flight  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Jihoon ;  and  he  also  received  a  wound  in  the 
thigh  at  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Sistan,  which 
left  him  permanently  lame.  He  had  during 
these  scenes  of  tumult  supported  the  caused 
Hussein,  khan  of  northern  Khorassan,  and  after 
having  driven  out  the  Oalmucks  he  married 
the  sister  of  that  powerful  chief.  TVith  him 
he  had  frequent  contentions,  being  unwilling 
to  endure  either  an  equal  or  superior,  and  on 
one  occasion  sent  him  the  message  that  "he 
who  wishes  to  embrace  the  bride  of  royalty 
must  kiss  her  across  the  edge  of  a  sharp  sword." 
At  last  the  difference  between  them  broke  out 
into  an  open  war.  With  a  body  of  horsemen 
numbering  only  260,  he  surprised  and  took  the 
city  of  Nakhshab,  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
12,000,  and  in  1866  totally  defeated  his  rival 
near  his  capital  Balkh.  Hussein  was  put  to 
death,  and  Balkh  taken  in  1869,  after  a  siege 
of  8  years.  In  the  same  year  a  general  diet 
was  held,  and  Timonr  proclaimed  khan  of  Jag- 
atal,  Samarcand  being  chosen  as  bis  residence. 
He  now  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  dl  the 
countries  once  under  the  power  of  Genghis 
Ehan,  and  attacked  the  neighboring  princes 
in  detail.  The  khan  of  the  Getes,  ruling  the 
country  between  the  Jazartes  and  the  Irtish, 
was  forced  to  render  homage,  and  in  1879  the 
khan  of  Khiva  was  conquereid.  He  then  un- 
dertook the  reduction  of  Ehorassan,  and  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  a  part  of  it,  but  was 
met  with  a  fierce  resistance  by  Gaiy  ath-ed-Deen- 
Pir-Ali,  whose  capital  was  Herat.  His  efforts 
were  all  in  vain,  and  'the  taking  of  bis  capital 
by  storm  paved  the  way  for  the  easy  conquest 
of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  All  Ehoras- 
san was  now  in  his  power ;  but  the  town  of 
Sebsewar  revolted,  was  stormed,  and  2,000  of 
the  inhabitants  while  still  living  were  placed 
upon  one  another,  until  the  whole  pile  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  tower,  and  the  layers  of  human 
beings  were  then  fastened  together  by  mortar. 
Aspiring  now  to  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
Timonr  fixed  his  eyes  on  Persia,  ruled  by 
petty  tyrants,  who  were  isuccessively  beaten. 
All  Persia  was  soon  in  his  power,  and  die 
country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
from  the  sources  to  the  mouths  of  those  rivers, 
submitted  to  his  authority,  and  the  Christian 
princes  of  Georgia  also  became  his  tributaries. 
An  invasion  of  Timour's  territory  by  Tocta- 
mish,  whom  he  himself  had  estatvliBhed  in  tlie 
Mongol  empire  of  the  north,  led  to  the  conquest 
of  western  Tartary.  The  pursuit  of  his  enemy 
having  led  the  conqueror  of  the  East  into  the 
provinces  of  Russia,  he  threatened  Moscow, 
marched  to  the  south,  and  sacked  and  burned 
Axof  at  the  month  of  the  Don.     He  now 
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turned  his  attention  to  the  oonqnest  of  India, 
at  the  idea  of  which  his  emirs  at  first  revolted. 
"The  rivers  I"  raid  they,  "  and  the  mountains 
and  deserts  I  and  the  soldiers  clad  in  armor  1 
and  the  elephants,  destroyers  of  men  I"  But 
Hie  conqueror  was  neither  to  be  terrified  nor 
tnmed  aside.  The  vast  army  crossed  the  In- 
dus in  1398  at  the  passage  of  Attok,  and,  after 
a  long  march,  in  which  he  massacred  100,000 
oaptives,  stood  before  Delhi.  A  battle  was 
fought  in  the  plain  near  the  city,  and  the 
stately  capital  oi  Hindo^tan  beoame  the  prize 
of  the  victors.  He  penetrated  still  ftirther 
into  the  oonntry,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
news  of  insurrections  in  Gteorgia  and  Anatolia, 
and  of  the  designs  of  Btgazet,  saltan  of  Tur- 
key. His  first  oare  was  to  crush  the  rebellion 
in  Georgia,  and  as  the  Mongol  and  Ottoman 
conquests  now  bordered  upon  one  another,  a 
collision  was  soon  rendered  certain.  Timoor 
overran  Syria,  then  a  dependency  of  Egypt, 
and  having  stormed  the  revolted  city  of 
Bagdad,  July  9,  1401,  left  in  the  public  places 
of  the  town  a  pile  of  90,000  slaughtered  human 
beings.  At  last  the  two  great  armies  of  the 
enltan  and  tl>e  Mongol  conqueror  met  on  July 
SO,  1402,  on  the  plains  of  Angora,  and  the 
former  was  totally  defeated,  and  captured  in 
attempting  to  save  himself  by  flight.  The 
story  that  Timoar  placed  his  royal  prisoner  in 
an  iron  cage  is  now  deemed  doubtful,  but  in 
spite  of  the  authority  of  the  Persian  historians 
of  the  times,  it  is  idmost  certain  that  Bigazet 
was  treated  harshly,  and  not  long  afterward 
he  died.  Timour's  dominions  now  covered 
all  Asia  from  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Per- 
sian gulf^  and  trom  the  Ganges  to  Damasooa 
and  the  archipelago.  He  might  have  added 
Europe  to  his  conquests,  but  he  had  not  a  sin- 
gle galley  to  transport  his  army  over  the  nar- 
row sea  which  divides  the  two  continents,  nor 
could  he  prevail  upon  either  the  Turks  or  the 
Greeks  to  famish  him  with  any  means  of  trans- 
portation. Both  submitted  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  oriental  conqueror,  however,  and  he  was 
also  gratified  with  the  nominal  allegianoe  of  the 
sultan  of  Egypt.  He  now  retired  to  Samar- 
eand,  and  spent  two  months  in  festivities,  but 
did  not  long  remain  idle.  He  had  planned  an 
invasion  of  China,  from  which  the  house  of 
Genghis  had  recently  been  expelled,  and  pre- 
Tious  to  his  return  fh>m  his  Ottoman  conquests 
had  sent  an  army  beyond  the  Jazartes  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  own  advance.  At  the  head 
of  900,000  veteran  troops  he  began  his  march, 
crossed  the  Jaxartes  on  the  ice,  and  had  already 
gone  a  distance  of  800  miles  from  his  capital 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  death.  His  army 
was  disbanded  and  the  invasion  of  Ohina  was 
given  up.  I^e  died  after  a  reign  of  86  years, 
all  of  which  was  spent  in  military  operations, 
and  left  86  sons  and  grandsons  and  17  grwid- 
daaghters.  A  large  proportion  of  his  con- 
quests, especially  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  Asia,  were  lost  immediately  by  hia 
■oooessors,  among  whom  constant  dissensions 


^«Tailed.  Evan  hia  raoe  would  have  become 
extinct,  had  not  one  of  bis  descendants  fled 
before  the  Usbeks  of  the  north  to  accomplish 
the  conquest  of  Hindostau. — The  great  author- 
ity for  the  life  of  Tamerlane  is  the  Persian 
history  of  Sheref-ed-Deen-Ali,  to  whom  the 
journals  of  his  secretaries  were  intrusted,  and 
whose  work  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  F6tis  de  la  Croix  under  the  title  of  Hittoire 
de  Timur-Bec,  eonnu  aovt  le  nom  du  grand 
Tamerlan  (4,  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1722).  The 
writings  attributed  to  Timour  are  only  known 
to  exist  in  Persian,  and  are  of  qnestionable 
authenticity.  The  "  Institutions,"  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation  and  a  valuable  index,  was 
SuUished  at  Oxford  in  1783  (4to.)  by  M^or 
•avy  and  White,  the  professor  of  Arabic,  and 
has  also  been  translated  into  French  by  Lan- 
gl^  The  "  Commentaries"  of  Timour  have 
been  translated  from  a  manuscript  of  M^or 
Davy  by  Itltyor  Stewart,  late  professor  of  ori- 
ental languages  in  the  East  India  company's 
college,  and  published  by  the  oriental  trans- 
lation committee  of  London.  These  only  con- 
tain his  life  from  his  birth  to  his  41  st  year,  no 
version  having  as  yet  appeared  of  that  portion 
containing  his  last  SO  years  of  war  and  west- 
■  ern  conquests.  The  latest  work  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  Clavyo,  envoy  of  Henry 
III.  of  Castile  to  Tunonr,  by  C.  K.  Markham 
(Hakluyt  society,  1860). 

TIN  (Lat.  itannum),  a  metal  resembling  sil- 
ver in  color  and  lustre,  though  presenting  a 
yellowish  tint  when  the  white  light  reflected 
from  its  surface  is  exoluded;  symbol,  Sn; 
chemical  equivalent,  69 ;  specific  gravity,  7.29. 
It  is  harder  than  lead  and  softer  than  gold, 
melts  at  442°  F.,  and  is  not  sensibly  volatil- 
ized at  high  temperatures,  though  at  a  strong 
red  heat  it  emits  white  fames.  When  very 
slowly  oooled  from  a  melted  condition,  it  be- 
comes crystalline,  presenting  either  rhombic 
plates  or  octagonal  needles,  which  are  distinct- 
ly brought  to  view  by  treating  the  external 
surface  with  dilate  aqua  regia.  The  sar£Mi« 
thus  prepared  is  ornamental,  and  the  French 
make  use  of  this  material  (moire  mitaliiquey 
for  the  covers  of  snufT  boxes,  &c.  The  crystal- 
line structure  of  the  metal  is  the  cause  of  the 
peculiar  crackling  sound  emitted  when  a  bar  of 
tin  is  bent  backward  and  forward ;  this  sound 
is  designated  by  the  French  le  eri  d'etain,  or 
tin  cry.  Considerable  heat  is  developed  by 
the  friction  of  the  particles  of  metal  upon  each 
other.  Tin  is  very  malleable,  especially  when 
its  temperature  is  raised  to  212°.  It  is  readilj 
rolled  or  beaten  into  sheets  not  more  thaa 
TiTinr  ^f  &»  uieh  thick,  and  is  drawn  into  fine 
wire.  The  metal,  however,  is  deficient  in  te- 
nacity, a  wire  of  ^^  inch  diameter  aastaining 
only  84i  lbs.  weight.  At  ordinary  tempera- 
tures tin  is  alowly  tarnished  by  ezposare  to 
air  and  moistore,  bnt  when  melted  its  sorfaoe 
is  soon  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide,  and  at 
high  temperatures  its  oxidation  takes  place  so 
rapidly  as  to  cause  ignition,  and  the  metal 
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Inrns  irith  a  brilliffit  white  light.  A  cnrrant 
of  steam  passed  over  the  melted  metal  pro< 
dnoes  the  same  oxidizing  effect.  The  prodaot 
of  combastion  is  first  a  pulyerolent  graj  oxide, 
aad  then  a  jellow  white  powder  called  pntt;' 
of  tin,  which  is  the  binoxiae,  consisting  of  oxy- 
gen 27.2  and  tin  100.  Tin  is  violently  attach- 
ed by  nitric  acid,  and  slowly  by  strong  hydro- 
ohloric  acid  heated,  while  it  is  not  affected  by 
dilnte  salphorio  add.  It  combines  with  Beverid 
other  metals,  and  forms  with  them  a  variety 
^nsefhl  alloys,  as  also  the  amalgam  employed 
for  silvering  mirrors.  (See  AitAijaAU,  Bm- 
TAinruL  Metal,  Bbohzx,  Misrob,  Pxwtbb,  and 
Spkoulum.) — Tin  was  used  by  the  ancient  He- 
brews, Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  and  was  an  es- 
pecial object  of  the  Phmnioians  in  their  voy- 
ages to  the  Bonthem  coasts  of  Britain.  At- 
thongh  it  is  qnestioned  whether  the  bedil  of 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  Namb.  xxxi.  82,  Isaiah  i.  26, 
&c,  is  correctly  rendered  by  the  Greek  cocr- 
vmpos,  and  this  by  the  English  tin,  there  is  no 
qnestion  bat  that  the  bronze  vessels  and  im« 
plements  of  very  remote  periods,  fonnd  at 
Thebes  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  are  in  part 
oompoeed  of  tin,  which  metal  Wilkinson  sng- 
sests  the  Egyptians  may  have  obtained  from 
Spain  or  India  long  before  the  voyages  of  the ' 
Phoenicians  into  the  Atlantic.  Tin  is  fbe- 
qnently  named  in  the  Iliad,  and  appears  to 
nave  been  a  metal  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  fiamiliar.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  being 
employed  for  the  raised  work  on  the  exterior 
of  shields,  for  making  greaves,  and  binding  to- 
gether parts  of  armor,  as  also  for  household 
and  ornamental  purposes ;  and,  as  remarked 
by  'Wilkinson,  the  Greek  word  named  above, 
translated  tin,  "is  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
name  laideer,  by  which  the  metal  is  still 
known  in  the  East.  It  is  also  called  hutira  in 
Sanscrit."  Strabo,  Diodoms  SioohiB,  Pliny, 
and  other  ancient  writers  describe  the  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  with  cer- 
tain islands  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  named,  on 
aooonnt  of  the  qnnntity  of  tin  there  obtained, 
the  Cassiterides.  These  islands  were  doubt- 
less the  Scilly  islands,  S.  W.  of  Cornwall,  and 
may  have  been  visited  to  receive  tin  bronght  to 
them  from  the  tin  region  of  Oomwall ;  or  the 
I%«enicians,  who  carefolly  concealed  the  re^ 
source  of  their  profitable  commerce,  may  have 
given  them  this  name  to  midead  the  Romans, 
who  long  sought  to  discover  the  secret.  In- 
teresting papers  upon  this  subject  may  be 
fonnd  in  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  "  Tronsaotions 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  Oomwall;"  see 
also  "  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Oomwall,  De- 
Ton,  and  West  Somerset,"  by  Sir  Henry  de  la 
.  Beetle,  p.  622.  Spain  as  weU  as  Cornwall  fai^ 
nished  this  metal  to  the  Phoenicians ;  and  both 
countries  were  to  this  enterprising  race  what 
America  at  a  later  period  was  to  the  Spaniards. 
In  exchange  for  valuable  metals,  the  early 
navigators  gave  earthenware  vessels,  oil,  salt, 
Tarions  implements  of  bronze,  and  other  ob- 
jects eaaly  manufactured  by  a  skilftal  people, 


and  possessing  muoh  value  among  the  rade 
natives  of  the  mining  regions.  It  is  supposed 
tiiat  the  beautiful  bronze  swords,  daggers,  and 
spear  heads  occasionally  found  in  England  in 
the  graves  of  the  ancient  Britons,  were  bronght 
into  the  country  for  this  purpose  by  the  Pbca- 
nicians.  In  the  middle  ages  Cornish  tin  was 
largely  used  for  the  bells  of  churches,  and  at  a 
later  period  it  was  in  still  greater  demand  for 
bronze  cannon.  The  Comidi  mines  in  the 
reign  of  £ing  John  appear  to  have  been  man- 
aged principally  by  Jews.  Discoveries  are 
still  occasionally  made  of  the  rains  of  fur- 
naces, which  are  called  Jews'  houses;  and 
small  blocks  of  tin  of  an  ancient  date  are  also 
met  with,  called  Jews'  tin.  The  history  of 
these  mines  is  recorded  in  the  "Survey  of 
OoraWall,"  by  Richard  Oarew  (1602,  reprinted 
1769) ;  in  the  "  Natural  History  of  Cornwall," 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Borlase  (1768);  and  in 
various  other  English  publications.  Tin  mines 
were  discovered  in  the  district  of  Ifeissen  and 
in  Bohemia  in  the  12th  or  18th  centuries ;  and 
in  1260  the  low  price  at  which  the  Germans 
sold  their  tin  seriously  affected  the  English 
trade.  Spain  still  yields  some  tin.  Other  im- 
portant European  localities  of  tin  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  Altenberg  in  Saxony ;  Zinnwald 
and  Schlaokenwalde  in  Bohemia;  near  Limoges 
in  the  department  of  Haute- Vienne,  at  Pyriao 
near  Kantes,  in  Loire-Inferieure,  and  at  Yille- 
dieu  in  Iforbihan,  Prance;  and  in  Dalecarlia, 
Sweden.  The  ore  is  abnndant  in  the  Siberian 
mining  district  of  Kertchinsk;  and  in  southern 
Asia,  it  has  been  very  extensively  worked  in 
the  island  of  Banca  since  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  in  1710.  In  1761  there  were  produced 
here  870  tons ;  in  1862, 6,286  tons ;  and  in  1868, 
8,746  tons.  More  ancient  mines  have  also  been 
worked  to  a  conriderable  extent  in  the  Malay 
peninsula  in  the  province  of  Tenasserim ;  in 
1868  they  yielded  900  to  1,000  tons.  There  are 
others  in  the  N.  portion  of  Burmah,  and  also 
in  Madagascar.  Tin  ore  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land fi-om  Victoria  in  Australia,  where  it  oc- 
curs in  broken  transparent  crystals  in  the  de- 
posit gold  mines.  As  early  as  1860,  9  tons  0 
owt.  of  tin  were  imported  from  Australia ;  in 
1864,  8}  tons  tin  and  62  tons  ore ;  in  1866,  49 
tons  ore ;  in  1886,  860  tons  ore ;  and  in  1867, 
616  tons  ore.  On  the  American  continent,  the 
ore  is  fonnd  in  Brazil,  Pern,  Chili,  and  Mexico. 
Pern  supplied  very  variable  quantitiea,  amount- 
ing in  1866  to  289  tons  tin  and  871  tons  tin  ore 
and  regulns.  The  tin  product  of  Bolivia  has 
been  stated  to  attain  8,000  tons  annually,  which 
is  enormous,  but  the  produce  is  certainly  very 
large.  The  Mexicans  obtained  tin  from  the 
mines  of  Tasco,  of  which  they  made  bronze  for 
cutting  instruments  of  great  hardness,  and  small 
pieces  of  tin  in  shape  of  a  T  were  used  tot 
money.'  Oortes  had  bronze  cannon  made  with 
the  tin  of  Tasco.  Tin  in  Greenland  is  asso- 
ciated with  cryolite.  In  t^e  United  States, 
a  few  small  crystals  of  the  oxide  of  tin  have 
been  found  at  Qieeterfidd  and  Goshen,  Mass., 
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and  also  at  Lyme,  N.  H.  At  Jaokson,  N.  H.,  ia 
a  Tela  which  has  fhmished  small  specimens  of 
the  ore,  and  the  metal  has  heen  detected  in  the 
magnetic  iron  ores  of  the  highlands  of  Nev 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  sotae  of  the  aa- 
riferous  ores  of  Virginia.  In  California  it  is 
found  in  snch  qnantity  as  to  enooarage  the  hope 
of  its  becoming  an  important  prodnot.  Native 
tin  is  reported  to  have  been  met  with  in  small 
grayish  white  grains  in  the  gold  washings  of 
Siberia. — The  only  ore  that  is  worked  is  the  bin- 
oxide,  SnOi,  also  termed  oaesfkerite,  tin  stone, 
&0.  It  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forma,  as  crystal- 
lized in  right  prisms  with  a  square  base,  also  in 
rolled  pieces,  called  stream  tin,  among  die  sand 
and  gravel  of  superficial  deposits,  and  in  con- 
cretionary forms,  resembling  wood  in  their 
fibroos  structure  and  concentric  layers:  The 
last  variety  is  often  known  as  wood  tin.  It  is  in 
mammiUary  and  kidney-shaped  masses,  some- 
times of  a  dear  brown,  and  sometimes  of  a 
blat^iah  brown  color.  The  concretions  are 
occasionally  met  with  enveloping  crystals  of 
quartz  in  layers,  at  first  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  these  crystals,  and  gradually  becoming  bent 
and  cironlitf  in  the  external  layers.  The  crys- 
tallized oxide  of  tin  has  more  resemblance  to 
several  earthy  minerals,  as  brown  idocrase, 
zircon,  &c.,  than  to  mettdlio  ores.  It  is  distin- 
guished however  by  its  great  weight,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  being  6.8  to  7.2.  Its  hardness  is  6 
to  7.  The  crystals  are  usually  of  brilliant  lus- 
tre, brown  or  black,  sometimes  red,  gray, 
white,  or  yellow.  Tantalum,  iron,  manganese, 
and  colnmbio  acid  have  been  found  in  small 
quantity  in  specimens  of  tin  ore.  Mixed  with 
borax  and  carbonate  of  soda,  the  ore  is  easily 
reduced  by  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  but 
alone  it  is  infusible,  and  in,  acids  it  is  insol- 
uble.—Several  artifldal  compounds  of  tin  and 
oxygen  are  obtained  possessing  acid  properties. 
Metastannic  add  (Sn»  Ok)  is  a  white,  crystalline, 
insolnble  mass,  obtained  by  treating  metallic 
tin  with  nitric  acid.  After  being  treated  with 
cold  water  and  then  rendered  anhydrous  by 
ignition,  it  constitutes  the  polishin^p  materid 
Imown  as  putty  powder,  used  for  givmg  white- 
ness and  opadty  to  enamels  and  for  polishing 
plate.  Another  oxygen  compound  is  stannic 
add  (SnOi  HO),  which  combined  with  soda 
forms  a  compound  largely  prepared  as  a  mor- 
dant for  the  use  of  the  dyer  and  calico  printer. 
It  is  the  basis  of  what  is  technically  known  as 
tin-prepare  liquor.  The  salt  is  also  used  for 
timing  copper.  Three  compounds  of  tin  and 
mlphnr  are  known,  of  which  the  bisulphuret 
is  used  in  the  arts  as  an  imitation  of  bronse  un- 
der the  name  of  mosaic  gold.  The  protooblo- 
ride  and  bidiloride  of  tin  are  used  in  dyeing 
and  calico  printing.  The  former  has  a  strong 
affinity  bom  for  chlorine  and  oxygen,  and  acts 
as  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  When  added  to 
s  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  a  purple  powder 
is  precipitated,  which  is  an  obscure  compound 
of  sesqnioxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of  gold.  It  is 
known  as  purple  of  Oasaina,  and  is  used  for  col- 


oring porcelain  wad  glass,  with  whidi  it  is  in- 
corporated by  fusion. — ^The  geology  of  the  tin 
veins  of  Oornwall  has  been  noticed  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  mines  of  that  region  in  the  article 
CoFPEB  MiNBB,  vol.  V.  p.  684.  Until  the  last 
century  it  was  the  tin  alone  that  gave  value  to 
these  mines ;  and  when  in  working  them  yd- 
low  copper  ores  took  the  place  of  tin  in  depth, 
as  was  generally  the  case,  the  mines  were 
abandoned.  When  the  mines  have  afterward 
been  worked  for  the  sake  of  the  copper,  they 
have  again  in  many  instances  been  found  pro- 
ductive of  tin  at  still  greater  depths.  The 
modes  of  occurrence  of  tin  ores  are  various. 
Their  original  source  is  in  veins,  in  many  of 
the  larger  of  which  the  ore  is  obtained  in  crys- 
talline masses  associated  with  pyritons  iron 
and  copper  and  with  ores  of  antimony  and  ar- 
senic. The  gangue  of  the  veins  consists  of 
quartz,  fiuor  spar,  heavy  spar,  and  apatite,  with 
which  are  found  tounnaline,  mica,  topaz,  wol- 
fram, and  other  minerals.  It  is  also  found  dif- 
fused through  small  veins  and  threads  dustered 
together  and  penetrating  the  rock  in  certain 
lines,  or  disseminated  through  the  mass  in  pro- 
portion sufficient  to  render  it  profital>le  to 
work,  though  the  partides  of  ore  may  be  im- 
'  perceptible  to  any  but  an  experienced  eye.  A 
fourth  mode  of  occurrence  is  in  alluvial  de- 
posits, in  which  lumps  are  found  that  have 
been  washed  from  the  larger  veins,  and  present 
a  rolled  appearance  like  nuggets  of  gold  found 
under  the  same  conditions.  These  deposits 
have  been  worked  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
tin  mining,  and  for  centuries  all  the  tin  of 
Cornwall  was  obtained  from  them  exclusively. 
The  ore  they  produce  is  known  as  stream  tin, 
from  the  application  of  currents  of  water  em- 
ployed to  separate  it  from  its  earthy  and  stony 
accompaniments.  Some  of  these  alluvial  de- 
posits nave  attained  a  great  depth,  even  within 
the  historic  period.  Thus  at  the  Camon  tin 
stream  works,  N.  of  Falmouth,  the  excavations 
have  been  carried  to  the  depth  of  60  feet, 
where  the  tin  pebbles  are  found  overlaid 
with  vegetable  accumulations  containing  hu- 
man skulls,  remains  of  deer,  and  trees  in  the 
place  of  their  growth.  The  small  flat  veins 
are  sometimes  very  numerous,  running  between 
the  layers  of  killas  from  one  large  vein  to  an- 
other, and  are  known  as  tin  floors.  When  tiie 
ore  is  disseminated  in  small  veins  and  particles 
through  masses  of  rock,  which  is  usually  the 
variety  of  porphyry  called  in  Cornwall  elvan, 
the  repository  is  sometimes  worked  open  to 
the  day  like  a  quarry.  The  veins  with  whidi 
the  rock  is  charged  are  often  mere  threads,  and 
sddom  exceed  8  or  9  inches  in  thickness;  and 
even  these  are  so  irregular  and  Lnterrnpted,  that 
their  direction  or  inclination  cannot  always  be 
determined.  This  mode  of  occurrence  of  ores 
is  called  by  the  Germans  a  Stoeheerh.  The 
principal  veins  of  tin  are  found  in  three  dis- 
tricts, the  first  and  most  productive  in  the  S. 
W.  of  CornwaJl  beyond  Truro,  the  second 
around  St.  Austell,  and  the  third  near  Tavis- 
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tock,  in  Deyonahire. — Stream  tin,  being  a  pnre 
ore,  requires  no  preparation  for  the  redaction 
process ;  bnt  that  obtuned  ttom  the  veins,  be- 
ing mnch  mixed  with  other  ores  and  stonj  mat- 
ters, reqniree  to  be  carefully  sorted  and  dressed. 
When  obtained  from  lodes  which  yield  copper 
ore  also,  the  two  kinds  are  separated  as  well 
as  may  be  by  hand,  and  the  best  and  pnrest 
firagments  of  tin  ore  are  kept  by  themselves, 
and  those  less  rich  form  another  division. 
The  latter  are  rednced  to  powder  under  heavy 
stamps,  large  batteries  of  which  are  worked  in 
connection  with  the  mines.  The  pnlverized 
ore  is  waiihed  away  from  the  stamps  by  a 
strong  current  of  water,  and  in  the  first  vats 
through  which  it  passes  the  richer  and  coarser 
particles  are  deposited.  The  remainder  passes 
on  tiiroagh  the  dressing  awaratns,  consisting 
of  buddies,  tossing  tubs,  shtudng  tables,  &c.,  by 
which  it  is  separated  as  completely  as  "possible 
from  its  scoompanying  imparities.  The  con- 
centrated ores  are  next  roasted  in  reverberato- 
ry  furnaces  in  order  to  decompose  the  sulphur- 
ets  and  arseniurets,  the  fumes  from  which  pass 
off  into  a  chimney  through  condensing  cham- 
bers, in  which  the  arsenions  acid  is  collected. 
When  purified  by  another  sublimation,  this  is 
converted  into  the  white  arsenic  of  commerce. 
The  roasting  of  a  charge  of  6  to  10  cwt.  of  ore 
requires  fi^m  13  to  18  hours.  The  heat  is  very 
gradually  raised  till  it  reaches  a  dull  redness, 
and  occasionally  during  the  process  the  door  is 
opened  and  the  charge  is  raked  over  the  hearth. 
On  its  ceasing  to  exhale  white  fumes  it  is  with- 
drawn from  the  ftimace  and  falls  into  an  arch- 
ed chamber  beneath,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
cool.  It  is  then  agun  washed,  by  which  it  is 
easily  freed  from  the  chief  portion  of  its  im- 
pnrides.  But  if  much  copper  is  present,  the 
roasted  tin  ores  are  commonly  placed  in  a  ves- 
sel containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  copper  without  affecting  the  oxide 
of  tin,  which  after  washing  in  pure  water  is 
ready  for  the  smelter.  The  mineral  wolfram 
(a  doable  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese), 
which  accompanies  some  tin  ores,  is  so  nearly 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  with  the  oxide  of 
tin,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  mechani- 
cal means ;  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  decom- 
pose the  wolfram  by  mixing  a  little  carbonate 
or  sulphate  of  soda  with  the  ore  and  heating 
this  to  redness  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
Th«  tangstio  acid  unites  with  the  soda,  form- 
ing a  solable  compound,  which  maybe  removed 
by  water,  and  after  crystallization  be  employed 
by  the  calico  printers  as  a  mordant.  The 
smelting  of  tin  ores  was  conducted  by  very 
rnde  methods  even  into  the  17th  century.  Re- 
mains of  old  Aimaces  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  with  remnants  of  the 
scoria  produced  in  the  operations  and  of  the 
peat  that  was  used  for  faeL  As  an  evidence 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  process,  samples  of 
the  scoria  have  been  found  to  contain  83.86 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  tin.  Some  of  the  fhrna- 
«es  or  hearths  were  cavities  excavated  in  the 


ground,  in  which  the  fires  were  no  doubt  kept 
np  by  a  blast.  Pit  coal  was  first  sacoessftallT 
used  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Anne,  and  soon  af- 
ter reverberatory  furnaces  were  invented  and 
found  to  be  better  adapted  than  the  blast  fhr- 
nsces  hitherto  in  nse  for  reducing  the  oresw 
At  the  present  time  this  kind  of  furnace  is  used 
in  Oomwall  exolosively  for  the  common  class 
of  ores,  which  are  mixed  with  anthracite  dust 
or  other  pulverized  carbonaceous  matter  and 
heated  by  fires  of  bitominous  coal.  Blast  ftar- 
naces  are  used  only  for  the  best  ore  or  stream 
tin,  and  for  this  only  when  it  is  desired  to  ob- 
tain very  pnre  metaL  Tin  ores  are  smelted 
near  the  nunes  with  ftiel  brought  from  Wales, 
as  return  freight  for  vessels  which  carry  cop- 
per ores  to  be  reduced  in  the  great  smelting  es- 
tablishments at  Swansea.  Tin  smelting  in  re- 
verberatory furnaces  is  conducted  in  establish- 
ments termed  smelting  booses,  and  the  blast 
ftimace  operation  in  what  are  Imown  as  blow- 
ing houses.  In  the  former  process  the  cluurge 
consists  of  30  to  36  cwt.  of  ore  containing  from 
60  to  66  per  cent,  of  tin,  mixed  with  pulverized 
anthracite  and  a  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime 
or  fiuor  spar  as  a  flux  for  combining  with  the 
silicious  portions  of  the  ore.  After  the  charge 
has  remuned  in  the  ftamaoe  6  or  8  hoars  with 
the  doors  closely  shut,  and  subjected  to  a  high 
heat  which  has  been  gradually  increased  in 
intensity,  a  door  is  opened  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  fhmaoe  under  the  escape  flue, 
and  the  melted  matter  is  worked  up  with  a 
long  paddle  in  order  to  determine  its  condition 
and  separate  the' metal  from  the  slags.  When 
the  redaction  appears  to  be  complete,  the  latter 
are  raked  oat  upon  the  floor  and  sorted. 
About  i  of  the  whole  should  be  free  from 
metal  and  requires  no  fhrther  treatment.  An- 
other portion  may  contain  4  or  6  per  cent, 
of  tin  .in  small  shot,  which  may  be  separated 
by  stamping  and  washing.  A  third  portion, 
consisting  of  the  scoria  last  raked  oat,  is  so  rich 
in  tin  as  to  be  saved  for  the  next  melting  pro- 
cess. The  melted  metal  is  then  drawn  off 
through  an  opening  in  the  side  ftimace  into  a 
cast  iron  pot,  and  a  new  charge  is  introduced 
into  the  fimace.  The  scoria  adhering  to  the 
tin  soon  rises  npon  its  surface  and  is  skimmed 
off,  and  the  metal  is  then  ladled  into  rectan- 
gular moulds.  It  still  contains  so  many  im- 
purities, as  iron,  arsenic,  copper,  and  tungsten, 
together  with  some  oxide  of  tin,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  snl^ect  it  to  farther  processes  of  re- 
fining. The  blocks  are  laid  up  together  near 
the  ore  bridge  of  the  famace,  and  gradually 
brought  to  the  point  of  ftision.  As  tiiey  melt 
the  tin  flows  down  the  hearth  and  into  the 
outer  basin,  and  an  infusible  dross  of  ferrugi- 
nous matter  remains  behind.  More  blocks  of 
tin  are  charged ;  and  this  liqnation  or  sweat- 
ing operation  is  continued  tul  about  6  tons 
of  melted  metal  are  collected.  The  dross  is 
then  removed,  to  be  afterward  returned  to  the 
ftimace  with  the  stamped  and  washed  scoriae 
of  former  processes.    The  metal  in  the  pot  is 
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reflnad  by  siolriiig  into  it  gntm  wood  held  hj 
an  iron  frame,  which  osnses  a  violent  ebnllitiiat 
with  the  eTolntion  of  gaaes  and  aqueous  vi^r. 
A  scorn  formed  of  oxide  of  tin  and  other  oxides 
collects  npon  the  surface,  and  is  skimmed  o£f  to 
be  returned  to  the  smeltiiig  fomace.  The  boil- 
ing with  green  wood  is  oontinned  for  about  8 
hours,  and  another  hour  is  allowed  for  the  sub- 
sidenoe  of  the  fluid  metaL  This  diminishes  in 
purity  from  Hie  top  down ;  the  upper  portion, 
which  is  pure  metal,  is  oareAilly  ladled  into 
cast  iron  moulds  and  set  aside  aa  refined  tin; 
the  middle  portion  produces  tin  of  second  qual- 
ity ;  while  the  lowest  is  so  impure,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  it  again  to  the  reduction 
process.  A  method  called  tossing  is  scnnetimes 
employed  instead  of  refining  by  the  introdno- 
tion  of  green  wood ;  this  consists  in  keeping  the 
fluid  metal  in  agitation  by  lifting  up  portions 
in  a  ladle,  and  letting  them  fall  from  a  consid- 
erable height  into  the  pot,  whereby  oxidation 
of  the  foreign  metals  is  effected,  and  their  col- 
lection npon  the  surface  in  a  scum.  The  pur- 
est variety  has  been  found  to  contain  99,76  per 
eent.  of  tin  and  0.24  per  cent,  of  copper ;  com- 
mon tin,  i^.6i  per  cent,  of  tin,  1.16  of  copper, 
and  0.20  of  lead ;  and  the  poorest,  which  is  only 
fit  to  be  returned  to  the  furnace,  96  per  cent 
of  tin.  About  80  cwt.  of  coal  is  consumed  fear 
every  ton  of  metallic  tin  obtained,  and  the  loss 
of  the  metal  in  the  process  is  about  6  per  cent. 
Smelting  in  a  blast  farnaoe,  formerly  practised 
to  some  extent  in  Oomwall,  and  generally  at 
the  present  tame  in  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony, 
involres  the  consumption  of  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  ftiel,  and  an  average  loss  of  16  per  cent, 
of  metal,  owing  to  the  oxidizing  effects  of  the 
blast ;  but  the  tin  obtained  by  it,  on  account 
of  the  l>etter  quality  of  both  ore  and  fuel,  is 
much  snperior  to  that  made  by  the  other  meth- 
od. The  old  Englidi  blast  furnaces  were  only 
about  6  feet  hi^,  and  those  of  the  Germans  are 
about  10  feet  high.  The  bottom  stone  is  made 
much  thicker  in  the  back  than  in  the  front,  so 
as  to  present  a  considerable  slope  toward  the 
breast  of  tiie  furnace.  Difltased  matters  con- 
tinually flow  down  this  surface  and  under  the 
front  wall  into  a  reoeptadle  hollowed  out  d  a 
msss  of  granite  and  lined  with  a  mixture  of 
day  and  powdered  charcoal.  In  this  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  slags  fh>m  the  metal  takes  plaise, 
and  aa  they  float  upon  the  surface  they  are  re- 
moved, while  the  metal  itself  is  occasionally 
drawn  off  through  a  tapping  hole  in  the  front 
of  the  basin,  into  a  smaller  receptacle  in  which 
it  is  refined  by  thnisting  into  it  a  pole  of  green 
wood.  The  slaga  and  different  varieties  of 
metal  are  treated  like  those  obtained  by  the 
other  smelting  process.  The  tin  is  cast  in 
moulds  of  white  marble  into  blocks  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  the  Iwgest  of  which  weigh  about  8 
owt.;  it  is  from  these  that  the  commercial 
term  block  tin  is  derived.  Another  form  in 
which  tbe  metal  is  sent  to  market  is  termed 
grain  tin ;  this  is  produced  by  heating  the  blocks 
bi  a  iMth  of  melted  tin,  and  when  the  metal  has 


asmmed  a  crystalline  atmetnre  it  is  taken  ont 
and  shattered  by  a  blow  into  long  crystalline 
fibrous  columns. — Tin  is  used  in  a  pure  state 
for  a  few  purposes  only ;  sometimes  for  the 
bearings  of  wheels  and  also  for  dyers'  kettles, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  condition  of  foil  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  The  metal  is  beaten 
into  very  large  sheets,  some  of  which  measoie 
StOO  by  100  inches,  which -is  as  thick  as  a  com- 
mon card.  These  are  cut  up  and  redaced  to 
small  sheets  not  exceeding  y.Ar  of  an  inch  in 
thioknesa.  The  process  is,  to  first  reduce  it  be- 
tween rolls,  and  then  hammer  it  one  ^eet  at  a 
time  npon  a  large  iron  sni&ce  or  anvil.  The 
hammers  employed  for  this  purpose  are  pro- 
vided with  very  long  handles,  and  are  worked 
with  great  skill  and  caution  to  avoid  wiaUng 
holes  in  the  sheet.  What  is  known  as  the 
white  Dutch  metal  is  much  thinner  than  tiie 
common  sheets,  mentioned  above.  Tin  foil  is 
nsed  for  coating  Leyden  jars,  and  for  making 
the  amalgam  used  for  electrical  machines,  and 
more  largely  for  endosing  small  packagea  of 
tobacco  and  q>icea,  covering  tops  of  chanir 
pagne  botties,  dec.,  to  exclude  the  air.  The 
only  use  of  the  large  sheets  is  for  silvering  look- 
ing-glasses. (See  MiBBOB.)  Tubes  of  pure  tin 
are  used  for  gss  fittings,  and  have  been  recently 
applied  to  the  construction  of  cheap  vessels  for 
containing  the  liqoid  colors  nsed  by  artista,  as 
also  other  solid  and  fluid  substances  required 
to  be  hermetically  sealed  and  at  the  same  time 
admitting  the  abstraction  of  small  quantities. 
Tin  wire  is  soft,  moderstely  tenacious,  com- 
pletely inelastic,  and  admits  of  being  bent  and 
unl>ent  many  times  without  breaUng. — The 
most  important  application  of  tin  is  for  the 
coating  of  plates  of  sheet  iron,  producing  what 
is  known  as  tin  plates  or  sheet  tin,  or,  aa  called 
in  Scotiand,  white  iron.  The  Romans  under- 
stood the  art  of  coating  copper  with  tin,  and 
their  vaia  ttanrua  are  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  the  former  metal  and  overlaid  with 
tin.  The  disagreeable  and  iinnrions  qnslities 
of  the  copper  were  thus  obviated,  while  the 
advantages  of  its  strength  and  iJaciUty  of  shap- 
ing were  retained.  The  coating  was  oamj 
effected  by  dipping  the  copper  vessel,  when 
thoroughly  dean,  into  melted  tin;*  but  iron 
did  not  so  readily  take  this  coating,  nor  was 
it  produced  in  thin  sheets,  and  the  method  of 
preparing  these  and  cleaning  them  for  this  pur- 
pose appears  not  to  have  been  discovered  until 
the  17tn  century.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  practised  in  Bohemia,  and  was  introduced 
into  Saxony  in  1620,  and  into  England  in  1670. 
The  first  successful  works  in  operation  in  Eng- 
land were  established  at  Pontypool  about  the 

*  Th<  metliad  of  tlnnlafi  copper  aor  pnoUsw]  Is  to  deaa 
the  heated  earhce  of  the  metal  or  mbblDg  It  with  aal  axnmo" 
Iliac,  then  qwiakUoc  rosla  over  it  to  preTcat  ozldatlim,  aa4 
pooling  on  nelted  an,  -which  la  apnea  crer  the  aatftee  witk 
tow,  the  woricman  keeping  the  metala  at  a  hl|^  tempen- 
tora.  The  addition  to  the  tin  of 'A  lead  leaden  tin  anai» 
tioB  eaaier  bj  the  greater  ftisiUli^  at  the  alloy;  hot  tlw 
Introdoctlon  of  lead  may  be  obfeetlanable  turn  the  daagar 
of  polaonooa  eflheta,  similar  to  those  It  is  desired  to  goart 
■fsnat  b7  eoTsitng  the  eoppar  with  a  feaaolsai  uastaL 
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year  ITOO.  Tl»e  method  of  roffing  iron  inTent- 
,  ed  hj  John  Payne  in  1728  at  once  Airnished  the 
means  of  prod  ucing  plates  adapted  for  tliis  opera- 
tion ;  and  these  are  now  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  through  sncoessive  improvements 
in  the  mannfactore  of  iron,  bronght  about  in 
great  measare  in  consequence  of  the  need  of  a 
saperior  quality  of  sheet  iron  for  this  nae.  The 
best  of  ptg  iron,  and  that  specially  adapted  for 
making  the  strongest  and  most  dnctile  wrought 
iron,  is  selected,  and  is  conrerted  in  a  ohafery 
or  hollow  fire  and  a  flnery  in  which  charcoal  is 
employed  as  fael,  and  which  causes  the  plates 
to  be  known  as  charcoal  tin  plates.  A  light 
spongy  coke  is  also  used,  made  from  very 
pare  bituminous  coal,  and  purified  while  hot 
by  tiie  action  of  steam,  which  is  found  to  an- 
swer ah  equally  good  purpose  with  charcoal. 
When  converted  into  blooms,  these  are  reheat- 
ed and  worked  over  several  times,  and  drawn 
down  into  bars  and  plates;  the  latter  are  re- 
peatedly doubled  and  passed  through  rolls, 
trimmed  at  the  edges,  reheated,  and  t^iin  roll- 
ed and  doubled,  till  sometimes  10  distinct  thick- 
nesses are  passed  together  between  the  rollers 
as  one.  Oare  is  taken  that  they  are  not  heated 
so  high  as  to  be  welded  together,  and  they  are 
partially  separated  from  time  to  time.  When 
saffieiently  rolled,  the  rough  edges  of  the  pile 
are  cut  off  by  a  pair  of  shears,  and  the  plates 
are  divided  across  to  rednce  them  to  the  re- 
quired dimensions.  They  are  then  taken  apart, 
the  imperfect  ones  are  rejected,  and  the  good 
ones,  called  black  plates,  are  immersed  for  16 
or  80  minutes  in  dilate  sniphnrio  acid,  which 
removes  the  scale  of  oxide,  and  leaves  them 
with  a  clean  doll  gray  surface.  They  are  then 
mbbed  with  sand  and  water  and  washed,  after 
which,  being  of  a  brittle  texture,  they  require 
to  be  strengthened  by  annealing.  Large  nom- 
bers  of  them  are  placed  in  oast  iron  boxes,  the 
covers  of  which  are  carefully  luted  down  to 
prevent  air  entering,  and  the  boxes  are  placed 
m  a  sort  of  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which 
they  are  kept  at  a  cherry  red  heat  for  13  hours. 
They  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  covers  being 
removed  the  plates  are  examined,  and  those 
which  are  ii\}ared  and  adhere  to  one  another 
throngh  excessive  heat  are  rdeoted ;  some  may 
also  be  it^jnred  by  partial  oxidation,  owing  to 
penetration  of  air  into  the  boxes.  Those  in 
good  condition  present  a  pnrplish  surface  de- 
ilved  from  a  thin  external  film  of  oxide.  They 
are  now  in  a  cold  state  passed  several  times 
through  very  hard  and  smooth  polishing  rolls, 
thus  ocqniring  a  surface  of  extreme  smooth- 
ness and  lustre,  but  somewhat  mottled  from 
saperficial  oxidation.  The  rolUng  renders  them 
brittle,  so  that  they  require  annealing  again, 
which  is  conducted  at  a  milder  temperature 
than  before,  and  in  about  half  the  time.  After 
this  the  plates  are  again  sorted,  and  the  good 
ones  are  again  pickled  for  10  minutes  in  sul- 
phnric  add  more  diluted  than  before,  and  rub- 
bed with  sand  and  water.  They  are  now  per- 
fbetly  dean,  and  ready  to  be  tinned.    Though 


by  being  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  moments 
they  become  rusty,  they  may  be  kept  as  long 
as  desired  immersed  in  pure  water  without  risk 
of  injury.  With  great  care  to  keep  them  per- 
fectly dean,  they  are  removed  to  the  tinning 
apparatus  or  "  stow,"  which  consists  of  a  series 
of  rectangular  pots  arranged  in  a  long  stack, 
each  one  over  a  separate  fire  to  keep  the  ma- 
terials it  contains  in  a  fluid  state.  The  first  of 
these,  called  the  tinman's  pot,  abont  2  feet  long, 
16  inches  wide,  and  20  inches  deep,  oontainiB 
melted  grease  in  which  the  plates  are  immersed 
and  left  till  all  the  moisture  upon  them  has 
evaporated.  The  second,  called  the  tin  pot, 
contains  mdted  tin  covered  with  a  layer  of 
grease ;  and  into  this  the  plates  are  next  pass- 
ed and  left  for  abont  80  minntes.  The  third, 
called  the  washing  or  dipping  pot,  consists  of 
two  compartments,  each  containing  melted  tin, 
the  second  of  the  purest  quality^  which  as  it 
becomes  alloyed  with  iron  is  removed  into  the 
first  comportinent,  and  thence  back  to  the  seo- 
ond  or  tin  pot.  Ilie  plates  are  passed  from  the 
tin  pot  into  the  moltw  tin  of  the  first  compart- 
ment, and  are  left  long  enough  to  complete  the 
alloy  and  to  separate  any  saperfiaons  tin  ad- 
hering to  the  surface.  They  are  then  taken 
out  one  by  one,  laid  upon  a  smooth  portion  of 
the  stack,  and  afber  being  wiped  with  a  brush 
of  hemp  are  dipped  quickly  mto  the  pure  tin 
of  the  second  compartment,  and  immediatdy 
afterwud  into  the  fourth  or  grease  pot,  which 
is  filled  with  melted  grease  carefully  maintained 
at  the  proper  temperature.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  allow  any  snperfluous  tin  to  run  off,  and 
more  especially,  by  maintaining  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, to  prevent  a  more  rapid  cooling  of 
the  surface,  which  would  cause  the  alloy  to 
crock.  After  immersion  for  10  minutes  the 
plates  sre  removed  to  the  fifth  pot,  containing 
tallow  heated  to  a  lower  temperature.  The 
plates  are  thus  annealed,  and  aU  that  remains 
IS  to  remove  an  edging  of  tin  which  nsoally 
farms  around  them.  This  is  effeoted  by  dip- 
ping them  into  the  last  and  smallest  pot  of  the 
series,  which  contains  melted  oast  iron  over  a 
bottom  of  tin  i  of  an  inch  deep.  When  im- 
mersed in  this,  the  edging  melts  and  is  removed 
by  a  quick  blow  on  the  plate  with  a  stick.  To 
finish  the  plates  for  ue  market,  they  sro 
deoned  of  grease  and  dirt  by  nibbing  them 
with  bran  and  then  with  sheepskin.  IMbotive 
plates  are  picked  out  and  rejected,  and  th4 
others  are  packed  in  boxes  which  are  branded 
on  the  outside  with  the  marks  indicating  tiie 
sise  and  quality  of  the  plates. — ^Iron  is  som^ 
times  first  coated  with  zinc,- and  when  the  snr- 
taeo  has  been  cleaned  by  waehing  in  add  or 
otherwise,  it  is  tinned  by  dipping  it  into  the 
fhsed  metal,  the  surface  of  whidh  is  covered 
with  fatty  or  Oily  matters.  Rolled  sheet  or 
plate  zinc  when  thoroughly  deaned  is  readily 
tinned  by  dipping  it  into  tiie  mdted  metal 
when  heated  to  about  its  temperature.  The 
sine  should  not  be  left  so  long  as  to  become 
alloyed  with  the  tin  beyond  the  mare  matnot. 
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After  being  coated  it  may  be  rolled  ont,  and  if 

the  tin  is  deficient  more  may  be  added  by  an- 
other dipping.  Lead  and  its  alloys  may  also 
be  coated  with  tin  by  a  similar  process. — The 
prodaction  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Dev- 
onshire, from  the  year  1750  to  1800,  varied 
from  1,400  to  2,000  tons  per  annmn.  It  has 
since  been  as  follows  for  the  years  named : 


Tran. 

Tool 

1800 

ijm 

1806 

1,786 

1810 

1,086 

1816 

1,941 

1840 

1.990 

1880., 

1883. 
1348., 
1S49., 


4,868 
4,444 
4,118 
6,618 
6,963 


1860. 
1866. 
18S6. 
1867.. 
1868.. 


Tow. 


6,71> 
6^000 

8,177 


6,910 


The  value  of  the  tin  per  ton  ranges  in  di£ferent 
years  from  £112  to  £180,  and  the  price  has 
increased  of  late  years. — The  tin  mines  of 
Banca  are  next  in  importance  to  those  of  Oom- 
wall.  These  are  deposit  mines,  and  are  worked 
by  excavations,  carried  down  throngh  beds  of 
sand,  clay,  and  gravel,  sometimes  to  the  depth 
of  20  or  25  feet.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
the  ore  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  centary, 
the  island  was  overrun  by  Chinese  miners  and 
adventurers,  and  the  most  favorable  spots  near 
streams  of  water  were  soon  worked  out.  Be- 
tween 1760  and  1776  it  is  supposed  that  they 
produced  annually  about  60,000  picnls  or  120,- 
.000  ingots,  and  after  1780  not  more  than  half 
this  amonnt ;  and  of  late  years  the  prodnct  has 
still  further  decreased.  The  smelting  opera- 
tion is  conducted  only  once  or  twice  a  year, 
usually  between  February  and  April,  in  blast 
ftarnaces  described  as  10  feet  long,- 4  feet  high, 
and  4  feet  wide.  The  fireplace  occupies  a  de- 
pression 8  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  with  a  ba- 
sin-shaped receptacle  beneath  it  for  the  refined 
metal.  The  bellows  is  a  wooden  cylinder 
formed  out  of  a  single  tree,  and  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed as  the  fuel.  On  accoimt  of  tiie  heat  of 
the  weather  the  fires  are  mn  only  at  night, 
during  which  from  44  to  46  ingots  are  cast  in 
sand  moulds.    The  mines  are  in  a  granitic  re- 

S'on,  an  account  of  which  by  Thomas  Hoi^eld, 
.D.,  is  published  in  the  "  Journal  of'  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  and  Eastern  A8ia,"_vol.  iii., 
'So.  7  (1848)  ;  see  also  "American  jonmal  of 
Science,"  second  series,  vol.  vii.,  p.  86.  Tin 
is  also  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  upon  many  of  the  isl- 
ands between  it  and  Java.  The  product  of 
the  mines  is  collected  chiefly  at  Batavia,  from 
'which  the  exportation  under  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment amounts  to  about  2,000  tons  annually. 
The  quality  of  the  tin  of  Malacca  and  of  the  isl- 
ands differs  very  much  according  to  the  locality 
of  its  production,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the 
difference  of  skill  in  the  smelting  process. 
The  operations  at  Banca  are  said  to  be  carried 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  and  more  skilfully  than 
at  any  othar  place  in  this  region,  and  the  metal 
from  this  island  is  consequently  more  highly 
valued.  At  Singapore,  which  is  an  important 
mart  for  this  product,  the  price  of  tin  has  fluc- 
tuated of  late  years  from  $14  to  $20  per  picnl, 
equal  to  about  $11.76  to  $16.76  per  cwt.    At 


the  average  of  these  prices  the  annnal  valne  of 
the  whole  Malay  tin  will  be  about  $1,200,000. 
— The  followmg  table  presents  the  value  of  tin 
and  manufactures  of  tin  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  the  years  named : 


Obanoter. 

UST. 

au. 

1SS>. 

laai 

Ban,     blodu, 
and  pl£8.... 

PUtM        and 
■heets 

FoU 

UaDnlkotinM 
notapecUled 

11,018,110 

4,789,688 
111416 

81,911 

Ill    1 

ti,<»a;Tsi 

6,881,147 
28,688 

$1,1«,1»» 

^'S'SI 
«r,flOB 

aunt 

Total 

t6,86«,0«6 

15,188,6671 16,416,997 

»B,8164OT 

TINAMOU,  a  name  applied  to  the  tinamida, 
s  family  of  rasorial  or  gallinaoeons  birds  pecu- 
liar to  South  America.  The  bill  is  moderate, 
rather  straight,  flattened,  the  base  covered  by 
a  membrane,  and  the  tip  suddenly  hooked; 
wings  short  and  concave ;  tail  shMt  or  want- 
ing ;  tarsi  rather  long,  scaled  in  front,  and  with- 
out spurs ;  toes  long,  with  stout  blunt  daws, 
the  bind  one  sometimes  wanting.  They  live 
in  the  fields  on  the  borders  of  woods,  are 
low  and  heavy  fliers,  bnt  rapid  runners,  and 
feed  on  grains,  fruits,  and  insects,  often  visit- 
ing newly  sown  spots  to  pick  up  the  seeds; 
they  lay  about  a  dozen  eggs,  on  ttie  ground  in 
tufts  of  grass,  and  the  young  when  hatched 
soon  disperse;  such  is  their  indisposition  to 
fly,  that  when  pursued  they  endeavor  to  hide 
in  the  bushes,  and  are  often  caught  by  a  noose 
on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  their  flesh  is  exceed- 
ingly good ;  they  vary  from  18  to  6  inches  ia 
length,  and  are  usually  of  a  reddish  or  gray 
brown.  In  the  genus  tinamut  (Lath. ;  eryp- 
turut,  Illig.),  the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head, 
the  ifpper  mandible  the  longest,  and  the  nos- 
trils in  the  middle ;  first  quiU  short,  4tli  and 
6th  longest ;  hind  toe  small  and  elevated.  The 
great  tinamon  (7*.  BratUientit,  Lath.)  is  about 
16  inches  long,  of  a  deep  olive  color,  sli^tly 
and  narrowly  banded  with  black,  with  crown 
red  and  secondaries  red  and  black ;  pale  red- 
dish ash  below ;  it  is  found  in  Guiana  and  Bra- 
zil, resembling  in  size,  habits,  colors,  and  qual- 
ity of  flesh,  the  partridges  of  the  old  world ; 
though  gentle  and  timid,  it  is  said  not  to  be 
capable  of  domestication.  The  males  have  a 
trembling  plaintive  whistle  to  warn  of  danger 
or  attract  the  females ;  they  live  in  coupes 
during  breeding  time,  at  other  seasons  in  small 
flocks;  they  seek  their  food  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  scratching  on  the  ground  and 
covering  themselves  with  dust  like  the  com- 
mon fowl.  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground 
in  a  slight  hollow,  covered  with  dry  grasBes; 
they  lay  twice  a  year ;  the  young  foUow  Uie 
parent  as  soon  as  hatched ;  they  are  said  to 
roost  on  trees  2  or  8  feet  fh>m  the  ground.  In 
the  genns  rh^fttehottu  (Spix)  the  bill  is  longer 
than  the  head,  slightly  arched,  the  upper  not 
overlapping  the  under  mandible,  and  the  tail 
is  not  visible  on  account  of  the  numerous  long 
soft  coverts.  The  mfescent  tinamou  (£.  rtfftt- 
CAM,  WagL)  is  16}  inches  long,  ashy  red  aJiOTe^ 
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l>ande<l  with  white  and  hiaok;  yellowish  red 
ImIow  wared  with  brown ;  sides  ashy.  It  in- 
'  habits  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  the  swampy 
thidcets  of  Paragnay  in  small  troops;  the  eggt 
are  7,  of  a  yiolet  color ;  it  ia  Ulled  for  its  flesh, 
whicit  is  deUcat^  white  when  cooked.  In  the 
genns  tinamotu  (vigors)  the  bill  is  shorter  than 
the  head,  the  tail  concealed  by  the  pendnlons 
coverts,  ^e  tarsi  short  and  robust,  and  the  toes 
abort  and  thick,  with  daws  broad  and  very 
convex  above,  and  the  hind  toe  wanting. 
Iliere  are  only  8  or  4  species,  inhabiting  high, 
dry,  and  desert  places,  generally  at  some  dis- 
tance from  fresh  water,  and  feeding  on  seeds 
imd  small  frnits ;  in  some  points  these  birds 
oome  near  the  bustards. 

UNOTTTBE,  in  pharmacy,  a  solution,  com- 
monly colored  (whence  the  name),  of  medici- 
nal substances,  usually  in  ^roof  or  diluted 
spirit,  and  with  the  same  mixed  with  ammo- 
nia. This  and  ether  are  also  used  alone  as  the 
solvents,  and  preparations  in  which  these  are 
employee  are  known  respectively  as  ammoni- 
«tea  imd  ethereal  tinctures.  Some  highly  col- 
ored acid  solutions,  as  the  preparations  of 
chloride  of  iron,  &c.,  are  also  called  tinctures. 
This  class  of  medicinal  preparations  are  in- 
cluded under  the  more  general  name  of  ex- 
tracts^  and  the  methods  of  producing  them 
have  been  described  under  that  head.  Com- 
ponnd  tinctures  are  those  containing  two  or 
more  medicinal  principles. 

TOTDAL,  Matthbw,  an  English  theolc^cal 
and  political  writer,  born  at  Beer-Ferris,  Dev- 
onsldre,  about  1667,  died  Aug.  16,  1788.  The 
son  <xr  a  clergyman,  he  was  educated  atLinooIn 
and  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  1676,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  AU  Souls\  which  he  retained  through 
life.  He  was  created  LLD.  in  1686,  and  soon 
after  became  a  Roman  Oatholic.  As  he  re- 
turned to  the  church  of  England  just  before 
the  revolution  of  1688,  he  was  charged  with 
changing  his  creed  according  to  his  political  in- 
terests. His  own  explanation  was  that  he  went 
to  tiie  university  without  religions  opinions, 
adopted  Catholicism  without  examination,  and 
abandoned  it  upon  reflection.  After  the  revo- 
lution, of  which  he  was  a  zealous  partisan,  he 
became  an  advocate,  sat  as  judge  m  the  court 
of  delegates,  and  received  a  pendon  from  the 
orownof£200.  He  had  already  produced  sev- 
eral pampblets  in  favor  of  the  government 
when  in  1706  he  published  a  volume  entitlea 
*^The  Bights  of  the  Ohristian  Ohurch  asserted, 
against  the  Romish  and  all  other  Priests  that 
^dm  an  independent  Power  over  it."  It  was 
an  elaborate  attack  on  high  church  principles, 
and  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Wil- 
liam Wotton,  Dr.  Hiokes,  and  others,  which 
oontinoed  sevend  years.  He  published  two 
defences  of  it,  and  in  1709  reprinted  them,  and 
also  two  other  essays  on  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  1710  he  attacked 
the  party  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
1itl«d  "  New  High  Ohurch  turned  Old  Presby- 
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terian ;"  bnt  the  house  of  oommons  on  one  day 
condemned  Sacheverell's  sermons,  and  on  the 
next  ordered  Tindal's  "  Rights  of  tiie  Christian 
Church"  and  the  second  edition  of  his  "  De- 
fences" to  be  burned.  This  was  the  occasion 
of  three  more  pamphlets  from  him,  followed  by 
many  others  in  succeeding  years  on  the  current 
poUtical  qnestions.  In  a  personal  controversy 
between  iiim  and  Walpole,  after  tiie  resigna- 
tion of  the  latter  in  1717,  several  pampMets 
were  written  on  each  side ;  but  he  was  after- 
ward an  active  defender  of  the  ministry  of 
Walpole.  In  1788  he  published  two  polemic 
"  Addresses,"  in  reply  to  pastoral  letters  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Gibson.  His  most  im- 
portant work,  "Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation,  or  the  Qospel  a  Republication  of  the 
Religion  of  Nature,"  appeared  in  1780.  It  ex- 
pressly denies  that  Christianity  contains  any 
tmth  which  the  human  reason  might  not  have 
discovered  for  itself;  and  by  implication  denies 
that  it  is  a  spedal  revelation.  "Under  pre- 
tence," says  Warbnrton,  "  of  advancing  the  an- 
tiquity of  Christianity,  he  labored  to  nnder- 
mme  its  original."  Among  the  many  answers 
which  it  called  forth  were  treatises  by  Water- 
land,  James  Foster,  Oonybeare,  Leland,  and 
Chapman.  The  last  writings  of  Tindal  were 
in  its  defiance.  He  left  a  second  volume  of 
"Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,"  only 
the  preface  to  which  has  been  published. 

TXNDALE,  WiLUAK.    See  Tthdaih. 

TING-HAI,  a  town  of  China,  provineo  of 
Ohe-kiang,  capital  of  the  island  of  Ohn-saiu' 
situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  in  lat.  80^ 
N.,  long.  122°  6'  E. ;  pop.  86,000.  It  stands 
in  the  valley  of  Yung-tnng,  about  900  yards 
lirom  the  beach,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  causeway  and  two  canals  about  4  feet  deep. 
The  city  is  strongly  waUed  and  fortified,  near- 
ly encircled  by  a  canal  88  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
deep,  and  several  esnals  traverse  it  in  difiTerent 
directions.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  paved 
with  granite,  with  sewers  nndemeath.  The 
oihief  public  edifices  are  two  temples  dedioated 
to  ancestors  and  to  the  goardian  idol  of  the 
city.  The  suburb  of  Tan-tan  extends  along  the 
shore  and  forms  one  long  street,  at  the  E.  end 
of  whidt  is  a  hill  surmounted  by  a  temple. 
There  are  some  manufactures^  and  oabmet 
making  and  carving  are  carried  on.  The  har- 
bor is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coasts  of  China, 
and  is  accessible  by  8  or  4  passages.  Some 
trade  exists.  The  city  was  bombarded  and 
oaptnred  by  the  English  in  July,  1841,  and 
again  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

TINTORETTO,  Ii^  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
in  Venice  in  1612,  died  there  in  1694.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  dyer,  and  fitmi  the  ocoupa. 
tion  of  his  father  derived  the  name  by  which 
he  is  commonly  known,  his  true  name  being 
Jacopo  Robusti.  His  early  instmction  was 
acquired  in  the  school  of  Titian,  where,  how- 
ever,  according  to  the  common  account,  he  re> 
mained  but  a  short  time  in  consequence  of 
the  jealousy  or  dissatisfiiction  of  his  master. 
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.who  diBmiased  him  with  the  remark  Hhat  "  h« 
would  never  be  any  thing  but  a  daab«r." 
Undisconraged  by  tills  hajrah  treatment,  he 
oommenoed  a  rigorons  oouve  of  adf-instmo> 
tion,  and  placed  over  the  t^Mortment  in  whidi 
he  pnrsned  his  stndies  the  inscription,  iZ  di- 
ttfftto  di  Michel  Agnolo  ;  U  eolcrito  di  Ti«itm0 
("  The  drawing  of  lOchel  Angelo  and  the  col- 
oring of  Titian''),  as  ezpreasiye  of  the  prinoiples 
he  intended  to  follow.    Hie  was,  however,  of 
too  vigorous  and  original  •  genins  to  rest  con- 
tented with  the  repotation  of  a  snocesafiil  fol- 
lower of  either  of  these  masters,  bnt  aspired 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  sdiool,  which 
shonld  sopply  whateyer  was  deficient  in  their 
styles.    Beside  copying  the  works  of  both,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  designing  fh>m  plaster  casta 
by  lamplight  in  order  to  acqnire  skill  in  the 
vae  at  chiarosoaro,  the  result  of  which  practice 
may  be  seen  in  the  nnion  of  strong  shadows 
wiui  the  rich  Venetian  coloring  which  gives 
so  peculiar  a  character  to  his  pictures.    In  like 
manner  he  improved  himself  in  the  soiwoe  of 
perspective  and  foreshortening  by  suspending 
his  models  in  various  positions  firom  the  ceiling 
by  means  of  cords.    He  soon  rose  into  great 
reputation  among  the  Venetians,  ranking  with 
Paul  Veronese  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  golden  age  of  Italian  art ;  and 
In  his  best  period  his  quickness  of  invention 
and  the  facility  and  rapidity  of  his  execution 
were  unequalled  perhaps  by  any  painter.    He 
■ongjht  rather  than  avoided  difficulties,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  frequently  dispensed  with 
any  preliminary  design  or  sketch,  and  to  have 
composed  his  picture  as  he  went  along,  indi- 
cating with  a  few  patches  o{  color  the  liveliest 
forms  and  expressions,  and  crowding  his  can- 
vas with  a  multitude  of  figures  in  every  atti- 
tude that  a  fbrtile  but  reckless  imagination 
oonld  conceive.    His  performances  are  neoes- 
aarily  unequal,  the  grossest  faults  being  fre- 
quently found  in  dose  proximity  with  the 
highest  beauty ;  whence  the  remark  of  Anni- 
bale-  Oarracd,  that  Tintoretto  was  sometimes 
equal  to  Titian,  at  others  inferior  to  himself; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  his  works  generally,  that, 
despite  their  grandeur,  dramatic  vivacity,  bril- 
liancy of  coloring,  and  luxuriant  invention, 
they  are  deficient  in  artistic  arrangement  and 
in  the  elevation  which  properly  belongs  to 
history.      Oonsequentiy,  among  the  amazing 
number  of  pictures  which  he  produced,  his 
portraits,  ^ving  leas  scope  to  the  impetuosity 
of  his  genius,  stand  preeminent.    He  also  ex- 
hibited the  characteristic  exoellenae  of  his 
school  in  landscape  painting,  the  intennty  of 
his  ima(pnation  being  such,  according  to  Bus- 
kin, that  "  there  is  not  the  commonest  object 
to  wMoh  he  will  not  attach  a  range  of  sug- 
gestiveness  almost  limitiess,  nor  a  stone,  le^ 
or  shadow,  nor  any  thing  so  small,  but  he  will 
(^▼e  it  meaning  and  oracular  voice."    History 
however  was  the  department  in  which  he 
chiefly  delighted,  and  m  which  the  character- 
istic exoellenoes  and  defects  of  his  style  are 


most  ai^Mirent ;  and  upon  his  great  historical 
pictures  in  Venice  his  reputation  mainly  rests. 
Elsewhere,  it  has  been  observed,  most  of  his 
works  exhibit  only  his  infirmities.  His  mas- 
terpieces are  undoubtedly  the  two  immaim^ 
oompositioos  representing  St.  2[ark  rescuing 
a  tortured  dave  from  the  hands  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  "  Oradfixion,"  both  painted  in  his  best 
period ;  the  former,  perhaps  the  finest  picture 
In  the  world  for  action,  is  now  in  the  a<»demy 
of  Venice,  and  the  latter,  described  by  Buskin 
as  "  beyond  all  analysis  and  above  all  praise, '^ 
in  the  Scuola  di  S.  Boooo,  where  are  also  61 
other  large  compositions  by  Tintoretto,  each 
containing  many  figures  of  the  size  of  Ufe. 
The  doge's  palace  is  almost  equally  rich  in  his 
works,  and  contains,  among  other  remarkable 
pieces,  a  representation  of  paradise  84f  feet 
long  and  84  feet  high,  painted,  like  almost  every 
thi^g  be  produced,  in  oil.  Nothing  else  on  so 
vast  a  scale  was  probably  ever  painted  on  can- 
vas. His  frescoes  are  comparatively  few.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  d^enerated  into 
a  corrupt  style,  chiefly  remarkable  for  coarse- 
ness of  invention  and  a  slovenly  mechanical 
execution,  of  whidi  his  "Last  Judgment"  and 
"Worshipping  of  the  Golden  Calf;"  in  the 
ohnrdiof  Sta.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  are  melancholy 
examples.  The  rapidity  of  invention  and  exe- 
cution which  gained  him  the  name  of  Hfiiri- 
M0  Tintoretto,  and  whidi  Sebastian  dd  Piombo 
well  illustrated  by  saying  that  Tintoretto  cocdd 
do  as  much  in  two  days  as  he  could  do  in  two 
years,  seems  never  to  have  deserted  him ;  and 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  he  wrought  so 
fast  and  at  so  low  a  price,  that  few  of  tSe  con- 
temporary painters  of  Venice  could  get  em- 
ployment Many  of  his  works  were  bestowed 
gratuitously  upon  convents,  and  for  others  he 
received  barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  ma- 
terials. Tintoretto  has  found  an  enthosiastio 
panegyrist  in  Buskin,  who  baa  devoted  consid- 
erable space  to  the  description  of  his  works. 
Bee  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  vol.  iiL  pp.  824r^5S. 

TIOGA.  I.  A  S.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  bordering  on 
Penn.,  and  intersected  by  the  North  bran<m  d 
the  Susquehanna  river ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  28,789.  The  surface  is  yeij  hilly  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1866  were  860,074  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
462,078  of  oats,  21,298  of  wheat,  26,884  of 
rye,  91,402  of  backwheat,  160,618  of  potatoes, 
169,188  of  apples,  88,401  tons  of  hay,  1,866,788 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  80,144  of  wool.  There  were 
2  Aimaces,  17  grist  mills,  146  saw  mills,  13 
tanneries,  46  churches,  and  4  newspspera,  and 
in  1869  10,876  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  North  branch  ia  navigable  in  this  county, 
and  immense  quantities  of  timber  are  annually 
floated  to  market  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Erie  and  the  Oayaga  and  Susquehanna  rail- 
roads. .Oapital,  Owego.  II.  A  N.  oo.  of  Penn., 
bordering  on  Ts.  Y.,  and  drained  by  the  Tioga 
river  and  its  affluents ;  area,  about  1,100  sq. 
The  snrfiace  is  htl^ 
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•d  to  graziag  than  tOlage.  The  prodoctiona  in 
I860  were  141,896  bnahels  of  wheat,  147,140 
of  Indian  corn,  800,017  of  oata,  158,289  of  po> 
tatoes,  87,614  tona  of  hay,  724,281  Iba.  of  bat- 
ter, and  203,861  of  maple  sngar.  There  were 
18  grist  milla,  102  saw  milk,  2  iron  fonnderiea, 
a  ramaoe,  S  woollen  factoriea,  12  tanneries, 
22  ohnrches,  4  newspapera,  and  in  1860, 9,488 
papils  attending  pnbho  sdioola.  Lron  ore  ia 
foand,  and  bitmnmons  ooal  is  abnndant,  of 
whidh  large  qnantities  are  transported  to  Buf- 
fifklo,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Ooming  and  BkMsbnrg 
railroad.    Capital,  Wellsboroagh. 

TIPPAH,  a  N.  00.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on 
Tenn.,  drained  by  the  Hatohie,  Wol^  and  Tal< 
lahatdiie  nven  and  Tippah  oreek ;  area,  1,050 
aq.  ih.;  pop.  in  1860,  22,660,  of  whom  6,881 
were  alaves.  The  snrfitca  is  nndolating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnotions  in  1860  were 
866,181  btuhels  <^  Indian  oom,  88,440  of  oats. 
126,676  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  12,008  bales  oil 
cotton.  There  were  80  ohnrohes,  and  202  pn- 
pils  attending  pnbHo  schools.  Oapital,  Ripley. 
TIPP£OA]nOE,  a  river  of  Indiana,  which 
rises  in  a  lake  ct  the  same  name  in  Eosoinako 
00.,  and  flows  in  a  general  6.  W.  direction  into 
the  Wabash  rirer  9  m.  above  La&yette,  llppe- 
oanoe  oo.  Its  length  is  abont  200  m.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  the  batUe  fooght  on  its  banks,  "Sov. 
6,  1811,  in  which  the  Amerioans  nnder  Gen. 
Harrison  defeated  the  Indians  under  Teoum- 
aeh's  brother  the  prophet 

TIPPECANOE,  a  W.  co.  of  Indiana,  inters 
aeoted  by  the  Wabash  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Tippecanoe  river  and  several  creeks ;  area, 
600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,766.  The  snrface 
is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  a  rich  blaok 
loaoL  The  prodnotions  in  1860  were  1,838,811 
boahds  of  Indian  com,  68,269  of  wheat,  96,088 
of  oata,  and  6,871  tons  of  hay.  There  were  82 
dhnrohes,  6  newspapers,  and  2,042  pnpils  at> 
tending  pnblic  schools.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Toledo  and  Wabash,  the  New  Albany  and 
Salem,  and  the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis 
rulroads,  and  by  tho  Wabash  and  Erie  canaL 
Owital,  La&vette. 

TIPPERART,  a  county  in  the  provinoe  of 
Mnnster,  Ireland,  bounded  by  the  connties  of 
Galway,  King's,  Queen's,  Kilkenny,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Limeriok,  and  Clare ;  area,  1,669  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1861,  247,496.  The  chief  towns  are 
Olonmel,  Oarriok-on-8nir,  Nenagh,  and  Tippe- 
rary,  the  capitaL  In  the  N.  pw^  a  range  of 
mountains  extends  completely  across  from  the 
Shannon  to  King's  county,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral groups  in  other  parts  of  tiie  county,  the 
highest  of  which  does  not  exceed  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Slumnon,  which  flows  along  the  W.  boundary, 
and  the  Snir  on  the  S.  With  the  exception  of 
the  portion  of  Lough  Deig  which  is  in  Tippe- 
rary,  all  the  other  lakes  are  small.  The  soil  of 
the  level  country  is  a  rich  loam  of  great  fertili- 
ty. There  are  large  numbers  of  horned  cattle 
in  Tipperary,  and  butter  is  extensively  made 
and  exported.  Coal,  copper,  and  lead  are  found ; 


and  slates  are  extensively  worked.    The  coun- 
ty returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

TIPPOO  BOLTAN,  or  Tn-poo  Sahib,  the  last 
independent  sovertign  of  Mysore,  born  in  1749, 
killed  at  Seringapatam,  Kay  4, 1799.  The  son 
of  Hyder  Ali,  he  was  first  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Feth  Ali  Khan,  was  carefully  educated, 
distinguished  himself  by  great  persooal  bravery 
and  military  ability  as  a  commander  in  the  war 
against  the  Enj^jish,  and  succeeded  his  fe^er, 
Deo.  7, 1782.  He  at  once  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  war,,  took  Bednore  and  other  cities,  and 
coodnded  a  peace,  March  11, 1784,  on  advan- 
tageous terms  to  himself.  He  now  assumed  the 
titie  of  sultan,  and  even  the  superior  one  of 
padishah,  although  he  was  but  a  nabob  or  lien- 
tenant  of  th^  Great  Mogul,  Shah  Allnm;  and 
his  court,  in  i>oint  of  magnificenca  and  splen- 
dor, outshone  that  of  any  other  oriental  prmce. 
He  meanwhile  unsuccessfhlly  courted  an  alli- 
ance vrith  France,  1787-8,  and  subdued  the 
Nairs  of  Malabar,  carrying  off  from  that  prov- 
ince, it  is  said,  70,000  Christians,  and  fordng 
100,000  Hindoos  to  become  Mohammedwis. 
Under  a  flimsy  pretext,  in  April,  1790,  he 
broke  the  treaty  with  the  English  by  invading 
the  territory  of  their  ally,  the  rigah  of  Travan- 
oore.  The  English  in  turn  invaded  Mysore, 
took  several  of  nis  strongholds,  were  joined  by 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  subahdar  of  the  Deooan, 
and,  nnder  ComwalUs  and  Abercromby,  be- 
sieged him  in  Seringapatam,  his  capital.  He 
was  now  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded,  Feb.  24,  1792,  Tippoo  agreeing  to 
pay  within  a  year  83,000,000  rupees,  to  give 
up  to  the  allies  nearly  half  of  his  dominions, 
and  to  deliver  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages. 
Burning  with  a  desire  for  revenge,  he  tried  to 
arouse  several  Indian  princes  agsdnst  his  oon- 
qnerors,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
we  French  governor  of  Mauntins,  and  eveA 
sent  ambassadors  to  Qen.  Bonaparte,  who  had 
landed  in  Egypt,  meanwhile  increasing  the 
number  and  efficiency  of  his  troops,  enlisting 
foreign  officers,  and  making  every  preparation 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  The  marquis  at 
Wellesley,  then  governor-general  of  ludia,  dis- 
covering his  intrigues  and  nltimate  designs,  or- 
dered hhn  to  disi^ss  his  Ftendh  auxiliaries  and 
desist  from  arming  his  snl^ects,  and  on  his  re- 
fusal gave  orders  for  the  invasion  of  Mysore^ 
Feb.  8, 1799.  Two  English  armie^  nnder  Gena. 
Stuart  and  Harris,  advanced,  and  defeated  the 
Mysoreans  in  two  encounters,  at  Sidaedr  and 
Malaveli ;  and  the  sultan  himself  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Seringapatam.  That  city  was 
stormed  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Harris,  and 
Tippoo  himself  was  killed  while  fighting  on  the 
ramparts.  The  conquerors  gave  up  a  part  of 
his  dominions  to  their  allies,  assigned  to  his 
family  the  stronghold  of  Yellore  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras  as  their  residence,  with  an 
annnal  income  of  720,000  rupees,  and  nomi- 
nally placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a 
native  prince,  though  it  was  actually  vested  in 
the  British  residents  at  Mysore. 
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TIPTON.  I.  A  central  oo.  of  Ind.,  drained 
bj  Oioero  and  Buck  creeks;  area,  280  aa.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,171.  The  snrface  is  levA  and 
tite  soS  fertile.  The  prodnctions  in  1860  were 
161,961  bnshels  of  Indian  com,  8,487  of  wheats 
7,716  of  oats,  and  918  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
9  or  10  cbnrohes,  and  264  pupila  attending  pub- 
lic Bohools.  It  is  interaeoted  hj  the  Fern  and 
Indianapolis  railroad.  Capital,  Tipton.  11.  A 
W.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on  the  Ifissisaippi 
river,  and  bounded  N.  hy  the  Hatchie;  aroa, 
870  sq.  m.;,  pop.  in  1860,  10,704,  of  whom 
6,288  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  snr&ce  and 
fertile  soil.  The  prodnotiona  in  1860  were  4S9,- 
1^  bashels  of  Indian  com,  48,429  of  potatoes, 
6,611  balee  of  cotton,  and  84,766  lbs.  of  batter. 
Ttiere  were  11  churches,  and  296  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Its  8.  E.  comer  is  inter- 
sectM  by  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railroad. 
Owital,  Covington. 

TIBABOSOHI,  GtBOLAMo,  an  Italian  literary 
historian,  bom  in  Bergamo,  Dec.  28, 1781,  died 
in  Modena,  June  8, 1794.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Jesuit  college  of  Monza,  became  a  member 
of  that  order,  and  abont  1766  was  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Milan. 
In  1770  he  was  made  librarian  of  the  duke  of 
Mod«ia,  and  employed  the  fi&cilities  thus  a£ford- 
ed  him  in  preparing  his  great  work,  Storia  deUa 
letteratwa  Itdliana  (18  vols.,  Modena,  1772- 
'82 ;  best  edition,  16  vok,  Milan,  182^'6),  which 
comprises  tiie  literary  history  of  Italy  from  the 
earhest  times  down  to  the  17th  century.  As 
a  reward  for  his  labors  he  was  made  by  the 
duke  of  Modena  a  knight  and  a  member  of  his 
council  in  1780.  Tirabosohi  was  also  the  au- 
tiior  of  many  other  literary,  historical,  and  bio- 
grai^cal  vorica. 

TIBESIAS,  the  great  soothsayer  of  Greek 
legendary  history,  bom  in  Thebes.  He  was 
the  'Sen  of  £ueres  and  Oharido,  and  was  fa- 
bled to  have  lived  through  9  generations  of 
men,  but  was  blind  from  his  7th  year.  His 
loss  of  eight  was  ascribed  by  one  account  to 
the  fiftct  that  he  disclosed  to  mortals  what 
they  should  not  know;  by  another,  to  his 
having  seen  Minerva  bathing,  who  thereupon 
blinded  him  by  sprinkling  water  upon  his 
face.  When  ChariclQ  com^ained  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  punishment,  the  goddess,  unable  to 
restore  his  sight,  gave  him  a  staff  by  which  he 
ooold  safely  guide  his  steps,  and  the  ability  to 
comprehend  the  voice  of  birds  and  thus  know 
ftatnrity.  In  the  mythic  history  of  Greece  Tire- 
■ias  appears  in  events  widely  separated  in  time 
and  place,  and  even  in  the  lower  world  he  was 
represented  as  still  retaining  his  prophetic  pow- 
er.   ISis  oracle  was  at  Orimomenns. 

TIBYNS,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Greece, 
ritnated  in  Argolis,  2  m.  from  Kanplia.  Its 
walls,  which  were  popularly  attributed  to  the 
Cyclops^  are  the  Skeet  existing  specimens  of 
the  nmitary  architecture  of  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece.  Panaanias  said  that  these  were  no 
less  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  and  were  oonatmcted  of  stones  so 


large  that  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  not  stir  fho 
least  of  them,  the  spaces  between  them  being 
filled  up  with  smaller  stones.  The  mins  at 
present  occupy  the  lowest  hill  of  sevend  whidi 
rise  out  of  the  ^lain,  and  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  walls  enclosing  the  citadel  is  still  preserved 
to  some  extent,  being  from  20  to  26  feet  wide 
and  I  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  hill  are  two  towers,  and  the  S.  £. 
part  of  the  wall  has  a  remarkable  covered  gal- 
lery 86  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  breadth. 
The  origin  of  Tiryns  belongs  to  the  mythical 
period,  and  in  468  B.  O.  it  was  entirely  dft- 
Btroyed  by  the  Argives,  so  that  no  trace  of  the 
city  now  remains  except  the  fortifications.  It 
is  now  called  Tirynthus.  It  was  iamed  in 
Greek  legendary  hikoiy  as  the  birthplace,  ac- 
cording to  some  acconnts,  of  Hercules,  and  the 
royd  seat  of  Perseus. 

TISOHBEIN,  JoHAini  Hxibbicb,  a  German 
painter,  bom  at  Haina,  near  Frankenbeiv,  Oct. 
8, 1722,  died  in  Oaasel,  Aug.  22, 1789.  Hkving 
studied  several  years  under  Yanloo  in  Paris, 
and  subsequently  practised  his  art  in  Italy,  he 
settled  in  1762  at  Cassel.  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  painter  of  history  and  mythology. 
His  works  are  numerous  in  Germany.— Jo- 
HAmr  Heiiibioh  Wilhxui,  a  German  paintw, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Haina,  Feb. 
16,  1751,  died  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  July  26, 
1829.  After  gaining  some  local  reputation  aa 
a  painter  of  history  and  landscape,  he  went  in 
1781  to  Ital^,  resided  6  years  in  Borne,  and 
then  settled  m  Kaples,  where  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  academy  and  rose  to  th«  head 
of  his  profession.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Keapolitan  revolution  in  1799  he  returned  to 
Germany.  He  painted  mythological  subjecta, 
and  excelled  in  drawing  animals;  but  ne  ia 
chiefly  known  at  the  present  day  by  three 
elaborate  illustrated  works:  Titei  da  diffi- 
rmU  animaux  demnie*  d'aprit  nature  (2  vols. 
foL,  Kwles,  1796);  "A  Collection  of  Ancient 
Vases,  &C.,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton"  (4  vols,  fol.,  Naplea,  1790),  the 
plates  of  which,  214  in  number,  were  engraved 
from  Tiaohbein's  designs;  and  " Illustrationa 
of  Homer  from  Antiques,  with  Explanations  by 
Heyne"  (fol.,  GOttingen,  1801-'4). 

TISCHENDOKF,  Lobboott  Ebucdbioh  Kos- 
eTAKTiH,  a  German  theologian,  bom  at  Loiaen- 
feld.  Saxony,  Jan.  18, 1816.  He  studied  philos- 
ophy and  tiieology  at  the  university  of  Leip- 
aio  from  1884  to  1888,  and  in  1840  was  axi- 
ed  by  the  government  of  Saxony  in  Timin'Tig  ^ 
literary  journey  through  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  collating  the  an- 
dent  manuscripts  of  the  original  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  a  view  to  preparing  a 
thoroughly  revised  critical  edition.  In  1843  and 
1844  he  visited  Switzerland,  southern  France, 
Italy,  Malta,  Egypt,  Libya,  Palestine,  Syria,  A«a 
Minor,  Constantmople,  and  Greece,  and  on  hia 
return  thoroughly  searched  the  libraries  of 
Vienna  and  Munich.  An  important  result  of 
this  joumey  (which  he  described  in  the  work 
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Stiie  in  dm  Orient,  3  toIs.,  Leipaio,  1845-'A), 
beride  the  information  obtained  on  the  libraries 
of  the  eastern  countries,  was  a  large  and  most 
valnable  colleotlon  of  ancient  Greek,  Syriao, 
Ooptio,  Arabic,  Geor^an,  Ethiopian,  and  Druse 
mannacripts.  A  facsimile  of  a  Greek  mann- 
Boript  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  Tischen- 
don  considered  the  most  andent  mannscript 
on  pardiment  in  Europe,  was  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1846.  In  1846  Tischendorf  was  ap- 
pointed extraordinary,  and  in  1860  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  at  Leipsio.  In  1849  he 
made  another  Journey  through  France  and 
England,  and  in  1868  in  the  East,  visiting  espe- 
dwy  i^iypt  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  bringmg 
home  another  collection  of  raluable  Greek,  Ara- 
bic, Syriac,  and  Oaraitio  manuscripts.  Beside 
that  above  mentioned,  he  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  old  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  Oodeia  Sphnumi  (Leipsio,  184S  and 
1846);  Mbwtm«nta3a«ralntdita(18i«);  Etcm- 
f^Mvm  P<daUn,wm  Ineditvm  (1847);  Codtx 
Amiatianiu  (1860  and  1864);  Oodex  Oletro- 
montawtt*  (1862) ;  and  FragmetUa  Saera  Pa- 
Utnptetta  (1864) ;  and  also  several  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  embodying  the  results 
of  his  critical  researches.  His  critical  edition 
of  the  Septuagint  was  published  in  1860.  He 
has  also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Apocrypha,  and  published  extensive- 
ly on  that  sabjeot.  In  1868  and  1869  he  made 
another  literary  Journey  in  the  East  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bussian  government,  and  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Catharine  at  Mount  Sinai  found  a 
manuscript  on  vellnm,  containing,  beside  many 
part^  of  the  Old  Testament,  the.  Epistle  to  Bar- 
nabas, and  the  Pastor  of  Hennas,  the  entire  New 
Testament,  being  among  all  the  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  extant  from  the  4th  to  the 
9th  oentuiT  the  only  complete  one.  Tischen- 
dorf considers  this  newly  found  manuscript, 
which  he  calls  Oodeia  Sinaitieu*,  more  impor- 
tant than  any  other  heretofore  known.  Its 
publication  has  been  announced  for  1862. 

TISHEMIKGO,  a  K.  E.  oo.  of  Miss.,  border- 
ing on  Tenn.  and  Ala.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  drained  by  the  Tnsonmbia 
and  affluents  of  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee 
rivers;  area,  1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  24,149, 
of  whom  4,981  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  636,769  bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,- 
704  of  oats,  78,990  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,946 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  47  churches,  2 
newspapers,  and  490  pupils  attending  public 
Boho<MB.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail- 
roads.   Capital,  Jacinto. 

TISSAFHERNES.  a  Persian  statesman  and 

Stneral,  killed  in  Colossa,  Phrygia,  in  896  B.  C. 
e  first  appears  in  history  as  sent  by  Darius 
Nothns  in  414  to  quell  the  revolt  of  Pis- 
snthnes,  satrap  of  Lower  Asia,  and  in  pursuance 
of  this  object  made  a  treaty  with  the  Spartans, 
who  assisted  him  in  the  capture  of  Amorges, 
the  son  of  Pissuthnes.    The  alliances  made  by 


the  Greeks  with  the  treacherous  Persian  were 
never  of  long  duration,  as  he  managed  his 

gower  so  as  not  to  render  either  Athens  or 
parta  completely  triumphant,  and  thus  made 
hunself  an  otd^'-  o^  suspicion  and  didike  to 
both  parties.  In  407  Cyrus  the  Younger  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  the  maritime  region  of 
Asia  Minor.  A  mutual  hostility  soon  sprang 
up  between  the  prince  and  the  satrap,  and  after 
the  death  of  Darius  the  latter  accused  the  for- 
mer of  aspiring  to  the  throne  <tf  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  Involved  in  constant  diq>ute8  and 
wars  with  the  prince,  he  was  the  Qrst  to  reveal 
to  the  king  the  news  of  Cyrus's  intended  expe- 
dition, and  at  the  battle  of  Ounaxa  in  401  was 
one  of  the  4  generals  who  commanded  the  Per- 
sian army.  He  gained  possession,  by  treach- 
ery, of  the  persons  of  the  6  generals  command- 
ing the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Cyrus,  put  them 
to  death,  and  during  the  fiunons  retreat  of  the 
10,000  under  Zenophon  continually  harassed 
them  on  their  moron  as  fiu-  as  the  Cardnchian 
mountains.  For  his  services  Tissaphemes,  in 
addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  was  made  gover- 
nor of  the  provinces  ruled  by  Cyrus,  and  in 
this  position  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Spartan 
genwals  Thimbron,  Dereyllidas,  and  Agesilaus, 
by  the  last  of  whom  he  was  ontmanoBavred 
and  badly  beaten.  Complaints  against  the 
timid  and  treacherous  satrq>  were  now  sent 
to  the  Persian  court,  and  these  were  supported 
by  the  influence  of  Parysatis,  the  queen  mother, 
who  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  £ivor- 
ite  son  Cyrus;  and  Tithranstes  was  accord- 
ingly sent  down  to  put  Tissapbemes  to  death. 
The  disgraced  satrap  was  surprised  in  the  bath, 
slain,  and  his  head  sent  to  Artaxerxes. 

TISSOT,  SmoK  AvDRi,  a  Swiss  phyncian, 
bom  in  the  canton  of  Yaud  in  1728,  died  near 
Lausanne,  June  16, 1797.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Geneva  and  Montpellier,  and 
about  1760  established  himself  in  Lausanne, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a 
practitioner  and  professor  in  the  university. 
Having  declined  various  flattering  offers  from 
foreign  courts  snd  imiversities,  he  in  1780  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  clinical  medicine  in 
the  university  of  Pavio,  tendered  to  him  by  the 
emperor  Joseph  H. ;  and  during  his  residence 
there  the  students,  in  consequence  of  his  suo- 
cessfhl  treatment  of  an  epidemic  bilious  fever, 
caused  a  marble  inscription,  oommencing  with 
the  words  Immortali  Praeeptori,  to  be  placed  , 
under  the  portico  of  the  school.  In  1788  he 
returned  to  Switzerland.  His  works,  of  which 
a  complete  edition  was  published  by  J.  N. 
Hall6  (11  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1811),  comprise  Aoit 
au  peuple  twr  la  tanti  (12mo.,  Lausanne,  1761), 
which  has  been  translated  into  every  European 
langusge  and  frequently  reprinted;  Da  YaU- 
tudine  Literatorum  (1766),  also  frequently  re- 
printed; Htsai  tur  let  maladie*  de*  gen*  du 
monde  (Nuremberg,  1770) ;  Traiti  dee  nerf*  «t 
de  lean  mcUadie*  (4  vols.,  Lausanne,  1778),  and 
numerous  other  treatises.  He  also  edited  Mor^ 
gagnl's  works,  with  a  memoir. 
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TITAlirrniC,  a  metal  fint  d«teoted  in  1791 
by  Qregor  in  titanio  iron,  and  found  \>j  Klap- 
roth  in  1794  in  rntile,  and  named  hj  him  from 
the  Titans.  Dr.  Wollaston  in  ISaS  reoognized 
it  in  tiie  form  of  minnte  copper-colored  oabioal 
eryBtala  fonnd  in  tlie  slags  of  the  iron  snwlting 
ftamaeea  at  Merthyr  Tydril  in  South  Wales, 
and  Ihese,  often  met  vith  sinoe  that  time  in 
iron  slag^  have  been  until  recently  repoded 
as  pure  titanium,  but  are  now  understood  to 
be  OMnponnds  of  the  metal  with  nitrogen  and 
cnranogen.  Berzelius  was  the  first  to  separate 
tnJa  metal  in  a  state  of  purity.  He  did  tnis  by 
deoomposing  a  miztnre  of  tite  fluorides  of  tita- 
niom  and  potassium  by  means  of  metallic  po- 
tftwrinm,  and  obtained  the  metal  in  a  grayish 
powder.  H.  St.  Olair  Deyille  obtained  it  in 
forms  resembling  specular  iron  ore,  OTystallized 
in  prisms  with  a  square  base.  Its  chemical 
equiTalent  is  26 ;  symbol  Ti.  Three  oxides  at 
the  metal  are  known,  TiO,  Ti.  0.,  and  TiOt ; 
the  last  of  which,  titanic  add,  is  the  <«ly  one  of 
interest  It  occurs  as  a  min«a«l  in  8  fonns:  as 
rntile  and  anatase,  which  l>oth  crystallize  in  the 
dimetrio  system,  though  with  different  angles, 
and  as  brookite,  crystallizing  in  the  trimetrio 
qrstem.  Bntile  is  generally  a  reddish  brown 
mineral,  sometimes  yellowish  or  black,  harder 
than  feldspar,  and  of  specific  gravity  4.18  to 
4.S5.  It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  tiie  richest  loc^ties  in  the  Unit^ 
States  bemg  in  Chester  and  Lancaster  cos., 
Penn.  In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  as 
also  in  Brazil  and  Switzerland,  it  is  found  in 
long  needles  enclosed  in  masses  of  transparent 
quivtz,  making  very   curious   and  beautiM 

roimens,  which  are  often  used  in  Jewelry, 
atase  and  brookite  are  comparatively  rare 
minerals.  In  combination  with  oxide  of  iron, 
titanic  add  forms  the  compound  ilemnite  or 
titaniferons  iron,  of  which  as  an  iron  ore  men- 
tion IB  made  in  the  artide  Iron.  This  is  met 
with  in  large  masses  in  Maryland,  northern 
Kew  Torlc,  and  Canada.  At  Bay  St.  Paul  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  are  beds  of  it,  from  100  to 
800  feet  long  and  90  feet  thick,  the  ore,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  T.  S.  Hunt,  containing  48.60  per 
cent,  of  titanic  add  combined  with  87.06  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  10.42  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  8.60  of  magnesia. — The  only  nsefbl  appli- 
cation of  titanium  is  to  fhmish  a  yellow  color 
in  porcelain  pMnting,  and  -to  give  the  proper 
tint  to  artificial  teeth.  The  American  supply 
for  these  pnrposes  is  derived  from  Pennsylvania. 
TITAKS  xsv  TTTAiriDES,  in  Greek  my- 
tliology,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Uranus 
(OaHvu)  and  G^a  (Terra).  The  names  of  the 
l^tans  were  Oceanus,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion, 
I^tns,  and  Cronos  (Saturn) ;  those  of  the  Ti> 
tanides,  Theia,  Bhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe,  and  Tethys.  According  to  the  Hed- 
odio  account,  ITranus  feared  his  offspring,  and 
as  £nt  as  they  were  born  confined  them  in  the 
cavities  of  the  earth;  and  Gtsa,  who  ooold  iuA 
make  room  for  them,  produced  iron  and  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  them  to  free  her  and  them- 


sdvea  from  this  oppreasive  treatment.  Cronos 
alone  had  the  courage  to  undertime  the  deed, 
and,  armed  with  a  sickle  made  by  his  m(Mtber, 
emasculated  his  father,  and  thus  secured  lib- 
erty and  power  for  himself  and  his  brothers. 
Marrying  his  sister  Rhea,  he  begat  8  sona  and 
8  daughters,  but^  having  l>een  told  that  he  would 
be  destroyed  by  one  of  his  own  diildren,  swal- 
lowed them  as  soon  as  they  were  bom.  Shea 
by  the  aid  ci  Uranns  and  Gcea  oono^ded  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  the  yonngest,  in  a  cavern  on  Mt.  Ida, 
giving  to  Cronos  instead  a  stone  wnq^ed  in 
swaddling  dothes.  Whea  Zens  had  grown  nf, 
he  was  enabled  by  stratagem  to  make  his  fisther 
Tomit  np  the  stone  and  the  6  children  he  had 
swallowed,  and  now  determined  to  wreet  the 
supreme  pow«r  fr'om  the  hands  of  Cronos  and 
the  Titans.  Supplied  by  the  Oydops  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  aided  by  the  Cen- 
timanes,  he  carried  on  a  war  against  the  Titans 
for  10  years,  himself  and  his  aUies  oocnpying 
Olympus,  while  the  opposing  gods  were  cn- 
oamped  on  Mt  Othrya.  At  length  Zens  tri- 
umphed. The  Titans,  with  the  exception  01 
Oceanus,  were  confined  for  ever  in  a  subterra. 
nean  dungeon,  where  a  wall  of  brass  was  built 
about  them  by  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  ffhen 
they  were  guarded  by  the  Centimanea. — Ilie 
name  of  Titans  was  also  given  to  those  beings 
who  were  their  descendants,  aooh  as  P^time- 
theus,  Hecate,  and  others. 

TITHEI^  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  tiie  inorease 
of  crops,  stock,  and  avails  of  personal  industry, 
formerly  and  still  in  some  countries  levied  tm 
the  support  of  tiie  oflBoers  of  rdigion,  religions  * 
worship,  or  the  assistance  of  the  poor.  This  tax 
seems  to  have  been  of  patziardial  origin  (Gen. 
xiv.  80),  and  existed  in  many  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  Under  the  Jewiah  theocracy  the 
tenth  part  of  the  increase  of  the  property  of 
the  Jews  was  accorded  to  the  Levites,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  landed  inheritance  they  for- 
feited by  their  oonsecratiim  to  the  temple  wor- 
ship, .and  also  as  a  compensation  for  their 
services.  Other  tithes,  were  also  preaciibed 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple,  and  at  pan 
ticular  periods  for  the  poor.  (See  Taxbb.) 
The  early  Christian  church  adopted  volunta- 
rily the  custom  of  consecrating  to  religioos 
purposes  the  tenth  of  the  income ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  church  widded  the  temporal 
power  that  tithes  were  the  subject  of  legal 
enactment  It  was  during  the  dark  ages  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  Oatho^o  En- 
rope.  In  France,  Charlemagne  estabUshed 
them  by  decree  in  the  8th  century.  In  Eng- 
land the  first  law  in  relation  to  them  is  believed 
to  have  been  that  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  who 
bron^t  the  dvil  power  to  the  aid  of  the  clergy 
in  oolleoting  their  tithes.  This  was  subsequent- 
ly extended  over  the  whole  of  England  by 
Sthelwnlf.  In  the  9th  century  they  were  also 
made  legally  obligatory  in  Scotland,  and  not 
long  after  in  Ireluid.  At  first  they  were  paid 
to  whatever  ehureh  the  payer  chose,  but  die 
decretal  of  Pope  Innocent  in.  directed  th^ 
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payment  to  the  panona  of  tlie  respeottve  par* 
khes  in  which  they  arose.  Tithes  were  by 
the  eoclesiastioal  law  divided  into  8  kinds: 
"  prffidial,"  or  snoh  as  arose  immediately  from 
the  ground,  like  grain  of  all  kinds,  frmts,  herbs, 
grasses,  hops,  wood,  &o. ;  "mixed,"  nataral 
podacfts,  bat  nnrtnred  and  preserved  in  i>art 
oy  the  oare  of  man,  snoh  as  wool,  milk,  pigs, 
batter,  cheese,  fta ;  and  "  personal,"  as  of  man- 
ual oocapationB,  trades,  fisheries,  and  the  like. 
The  fint  two  kinds  are  payable  in  gross,  bat  of 
tiie  tiiird  olass  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  dear 
gains  and  profits  is  dne.  In  France,  Qharlo' 
magne  divided  the  titiies  into  4  parts,  one  to 
maintain  the  edifice  of  the  ohnroh,  anodier 
to  anpport  the  poor,  a  third  to  maintain  tiie 
biahop,  and  a  foorth  the  paroohial  clergy.  By 
the  orifpnal  law  in  S^ngland,  all  lands  except 
those  of  the  crown  and  of  the  ohnroh  itself 
were  tithable ;  bnt  at  the  reformation  many  of 
the  forfeited  ehnrdi  lands  when  sold  were  spe- 
cially exempted,'  and  some  were  also  exempt- 
ed by  eompoBiti<m  and  some  by  prescription. 
These  partial  exemptions  only  made  tiie  burden 
more  galling  to  those  who  were  oompeUed  to 
pay;  and  as  the  tithes  were  a  tax  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  chnroh,  it 
was  partioolarly  annoying  to  dissenters,  and  has 
been  for  the  past  ISO  years  a  constant  subject 
of  complaint  Until  mo  reign  of  WilUam  TV. 
the  payment  of  tithee  might  be  exacted  in  kind, 
bnt  by  the  act  of  6  and  7  William  lY.  o.  71,  a 
board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  for  tiie 
,  purpose  of  converting  them  into  a  rent  charge 
payable  Iq  money,  bnt  varying  annually  accord- 
ing to  the  average  price  of  corn  for  the  preced- 
ing 7  years.  They  have  now  been  thus  con- 
Terted  throughout  the  greater  part  of  England, 
and  thdr  former  amount  somewhat  reduced; 
but  the  amount  raised  from  them  still  exceeds 
$10,000,000.  In  Ireland  they  have  been  oom- 
ponnded  at  f  their  former  estimated  value.  In 
Tranoe  tithes  were  abolished  at  the  revolution,' 
and  this  example  was  followed  afterward  by  tho 
other  continental  states.  The  Greek  diuroh  has 
recommended,  bnt  never  legally  enforced,  the 
payment  of  tithes.  In  the  United  States  tithes 
are  only  exacted  by  the  ICormon  hierarchy,  and 
among  them  the  system  bears  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Jewish  theocracy. 

TITIAK  (TieuNO  Ybboblli),  an  Italian  paint- 
er, bora  in  Oadore,  Frinli,  in  1477,  died  in  Ven- 
ice, Sept.  9,  1676.  He  displayed  in  infancy  a 
remarkable  predilection  for  painting,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  his  first  attempts  at  coloring  with 
juices  expressed  from  flowers.  At  9  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  under  Sebastian  Zncoati,  a 
Venetian  painter  and  worker  in  mosaic,  whom 
he  left  to  enter  the  school  of  the  Bellini,  in 
which  he  accquired  the  essential  elements  of 
his  art,  with  somewhat  of  the  antiquated  man- 
ner of  his  masters.  He  also  oame  probably 
nnder  the  influence  of  Albert  Dflrer,  who  visit- 
ed Venice  in  1494  and  again  in  1S07,  but  was 
indebted  chiefly  to  his  friend  and  fellow  pupU 
Oiorgione  for  those  ideas  of  art  and  color,  re- 


Heotlng  the  cheerftil  enjoyment  of  life  and  its 
splendor,  which  thenceforth  characterized  the 
productions  of  the  Venetian  school.  For  a 
time  the  two  young  painters  were  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  closest  ties  of  Mendsliipj 
and  snoh  was  the  overpowering  influence  of 
€Kor{^one'8  genius  and  personal  character,  that 
it  waa  not  until  he  had  entered  far  into  man- 
hood that  Titian  can  be  said  to  have  shown 
any  decided  originality.  At  Giorgione's  death 
in  1611  the  stjdee  of  the  two  artists  were  so 
dosety  assimilated  that  it  was  ^fiSoult  to  dls- 
tingnish  their  productions,  and  hence  it  was  a 
comparatively  easy,  as  it  was  a  natitral  task,- 
for  Titian  to  complete  the  unfinished  works  of 
hia  friend.  A  new  era  thenceforth  commenced 
in  his  development.  Perceiving  that  breadth  of 
form  produced  breadth  of  color,  he  endeavored 
to  see  nature  in  a  more  ample  light,  and,  iU'- 
stead  of  copying  or  imitating  her  tones,  to  gen> 
eraUze  and  elevate  them  in  accordance  with 
his  own  original  conceptions.  The  result  waa 
a  firee  and  serene  beauty  of  form  and  expres- 
sion, and  a  representation  of  life  realizing  what 
Kngler  oaUs  "  the  glorification  of  earthly  ex- 
istence, and  the  liberation  of  art  tram  the  bonds 
of  eodesiastioal  dogmas."  Left  at  the  age  of 
88  without  a  rival  worthy  of  competing  with 
him,  Titian  immediately  entered  upon  a  career 
which  for  the  uniform  excellence  of  its  produc- 
tions, for  celebrity  and  duration,  has  perhaps  no 
parallel  in  the  Mstonr  of  painting,  Oommis- 
sions  from  the  wealthy  Venetian  nobility  af- 
forded him  abundant  employment  at  home,  and 
for  two  years  subsequent  to  1614  he  resided  at 
the  court  of  Duke  Alfonso  I.  of  Ferrani,  for 
whom  he  painted  three  celebrated  mythological 
idotures,  uie  "  Arrival  of  Baoohna  in  the  Idand 
ot  Naxos"  and  "A  Sacrifice  to  the  Goddess  of 
Fertility,"  both  of  which  are  now  in  the  galle- 
ry at  Madrid ;  and  the  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne" 
in  the  British  national  gaDery,  which  presents 
on  a  small  scale  an  ei>itome  of  all  the  oharao- 
teristic  beauties  of  Titian  in  composition,  color, 
and  form.  At  Ferrara  he  also  pttnted  portraits 
of  the  duke's  wife,  the  odebrated  Luorezia 
Borgia,  and  of  Ariosto.  In  1616  he  was  back 
in  Venice,  having  resisted  a  pressing  offer  fh>m 
Leo  X.  to  visit  Some,  where  Raphael  was  then 
executing  his  grand  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican,  and  one  also  firom  Francis  I.  of  France; 
and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  too  fblly  oo- 
cupied  with  the  commissions  of  local  patrons 
to  find  time  to  practise  his  art  abroad.  In 
1680,  however,  he  repaired  to  Bologna,  where 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Olement 
Vn.,  each  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  court,  had 
met  in  conference;  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  the  pox>e's 
nephew,  he  was  enabled  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  both  potentates.  The  emperor,  whom  he 
represented  <m  'horseback,  with  lance  in  rest, 
loaded  him  with  honors  ana  rewards ;  and  after 
a  brief  residence  in  Mantua,  where  among  other 
works  he  executed  for  Federico  Gonzaga  por- 
traits ot  11  of  the  la  OtDsars,  Titian  returned 
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to  Yenioe.  In  168S  he  wu  again  in  Bologna 
at  the  reqnest  of  the  emperor;  and  between 
1683  and  1685,  according  to  the  commonly  re- 
oeired  aooonnt,  he  rended  in  Spain,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  execnted  the  most  important 
of  his  works  now  in  that  country.  I^ater  re- 
searches, however,  have  rendered  it  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  visited  Spain  at  any  time.  His 
style  of  living  had  hitherto  been  frugal  and 
unpretending,  notwithstanding  the  great  repu- 
tation he  eqjoyed  throughout  southern  Europe; 
but  as  he  approached  old  age  he  began  to  live 
with  splendor.  The  most  poweifdl  piinoes  of 
Europe  were  eager  for  specimens  of  his  art, 
.and  their  demands,  together  with  his  own  en- 
Qkuaiasm,  afiforded  constant  incentives  to  his  in- 
dustry. At  66  years  of  age  he  retained  the 
Vigor  and  freshness  of  youth,  while  the  magio 
diarm  of  his  color  and  the  cheerftal  serenity 
of  his  style  seemed  to  mellow  with  time.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Aretino 
and  the  architect  Sansovino,  an^  his  position  as 
painter  to  the  republic  brou^^t  him  into  familiar 
relations  with  the  chief  anstocracy  of  Venice. 
In  164S-'6  he  revisited  Bologna  and  Ferrara, 
where  he  painted  the  eii^ror  Charles  Y.  for 
the  8d  or  4th  time,  and  Pope  Paul  HL ;  and 
after  passingsome  time  in  the  em^oyment  of 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  he  repaired  to  Borne.  His 
finest  production  here  was  the  picture  of  the 
old  pope  witii  his  nephews.  Cardinal  Famese 
and  Duke  Ottavio  Famese,  which  is  in  every 
respect  a  masterpiece  of  historical  portraiture. 
"While  engaged  in  this  city  upon  a  picture  of 
Jupiter  and  DanaS,  he  was  visited  by  Michel 
A;^elo,  who,  after  expressing  admiration  of 
his  ooloriog,  observed  that  if  he  'had  been 
eariy  grounded  in  the  principles  of  drawing, 
he  wodd  rank  as  the  first  painter  in  the  world. 
Li  1648  he  was  summoned  by  Charles  Y.  to 
Augsburg,  where  he  was  created  a  count  pala- 
tine of  the  empire  (although  this  distinction  is 
also  said  to  have  been  conferred  upon  him 
during  his  alleged  residence  in  Spain),  and 
placed  on  the  imperial  pension  roll.  After  the 
abdioationof  Oharleaheoontinaed  in  great  fhvor 
with  his  successor  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  for  whom 
he  painted  anumberof  important  works;  but  his 
pennon  was  thenceforth  oonstantiy  in  arrears, 
and  he  was  freqnentiy  obliged  to  petition  the 
Spanish  ofScials  lor  the  sumsdue  him  for  pictures. 
The  remainder  of  Titian's  life  was  passed  prin- 
cipally in  Yenioe,  but  it  was  long  bef(n«  his 
pencil  gave  indications  of  the  weakness  or  timid- 
ity of  age.  His  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence," 
in  the  Jesuit's  church  in  Venice,  painted  when 
he  was  81,  is  one  of  his  largest  and  grandest 
compositions ;  and  at  least  one  of  his  celebrated 
Magdalens,  that  in  the  Escurial,  was  executed 
even  later.  At  90  years  of  age  sorrow  rather 
than  time  began  to  afiisct  him,  and,  notwith- 
standing he  clung  resolutely  to  his  art  for  con- 
solation, the  vigor  and  beauty  of  his  style  be- 
came implored.  In  his  97th  year  he  received 
Henry  ML  of  France,  who  passed  through 
Venice  on  his  way  from  Poland,  with  a  mag- 


nifio^iee  of  hospitality  and  a  ooorUj  gnoe 

of  manner  which  charmed  all  beholders;  and 
two  years  later,  while  yet  occupied  with  his 
art,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague,  the  fatal 
consequences  of  which  he  might  nave  escaped 
had  the  nature  of  the  distemper  been  under- 
stood by  the  Venetian  phyaioians.  His  latest 
work,  a  dead  Christ  with  the  Virgin  and  at- 
tendant sainte,  now  in  the  academy  of  Venice, 
"shows  certainly,"  says  Kugler,  "that  his  hand 
trembled  beneath  the  weight  of  ninety  and 
nine  years;  but  the  conception  of  the  snl^ect 
is  stUl  animated  and  striking,  the  colors  stQl 
glowing,  whUe,  Titian-like,  the  light  still  fiowa 
around  the  mighty  group  in  every  gradation  of 
tone."  By  a  spedal  exception  in  his  &vor  he 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de' 
Frari,  where  a  black  marble  slab,  inscribed 
"  Tiziano  Vercellio,"  marks  his  resting  place. — 
The  works  of  Titian  comprise  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  mythological  suljects,  poctraita, 
and  landscapes,  the  last  named  being  generally 
treated  in  connection'  with  other  subjects, 
though  not  always  in  subordination  to  than. 
His  long  life  and  nnceamng  industry  will  ac- 
count for  the  enormous  number  of  pictures 
passing  under  his  name  distributed  among  the 
galleries  of  Europe,  many  of  which,  however, 
are  not  well  authenticated.  He  is  still  seen  to 
tiie  best  advantage  in  Venice.  Of  hia  early 
pictures,  which  reflect  the  style  of  the  Bellini 
modified  by  the  peculiar  ideas  derived  from 
Giorgione,  the  most  noticeable  are  the  "  Visit 
of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,"  in  the  academy  at  Yen- 
ice ;  the  Vierge  an  Lapin,  in  the  Louvre ;  the 
"  Christ  with  the  Tribute  Money,"  at  Dresden; 
and  particularly  the  "Resurrection,"  painted 
in  6  compartments,  in  the  church  of  8.  Nas- 
zaro,  at  Brescia.  The  more  developed  period 
which  succeeded  the  death  of  Giorgione  oun- 
prises  nearly  all  the  pictures  by  which  he  is 
now  known,  and  of  these  only  the  chief  ones 
can  be  here  designated.  The  first  in  cdebtity 
of  these  perhms  is  the  "  St  Peter  Martyr,"  in 
the  church  of  e.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  Yenioe, 
which  ranks  with  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Iaw- 
rence"  among  the  painter's  masterpieces,  and 
which,  for  invention,  action,  and  the  gnmdeor 
of  the  landscape,  has  always  been  oonodered ' 
of  the  first  order  of  excellence.  The  aca&emj 
of  Venice  contains  his  "Assumption"  and 
"  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,"  and  the  Man- 
frini  palace  in  the  same  city  the  "Entombment 
of  Christ."  which  Eugler  considers  "perhims 
tiie  most  important  of  Titian's  pictures,  and  the 
noblest  representation  of  the  subject."  In  ad- 
dition to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  "Last 
Sapper,"  in  the  EscuriaL  upon  which  the  artist 
informed  Philip  H.  he  had  labored  1  years;  a 
"  Virgm  and  Child  with  Sunta,"  in  the  Uf&a 
gallery ;  the  "  St.  Sebastian,"  in  the  Vatican ; 
the  "Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,"  in  the 
Louvre;  various  well  known  Magdalens  in 
Bome,  Florence,  the  Esonrial,  and  elsewhere ; 
and  nnmerons  Madonnas,  Holy  Families,  and 
similar  pieces  scattered  over  Europe.     Upoa 
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mbjeets  taken  from  allesoiy  and  aeonlar  liis> 
toiT  he  exeonted  gereral  important  pictures, 
inoioding  the  "  Victory  of  the  Yenetiana  over 
the  Janizaries,"  for  the  doge's  palaoe,  vliioh 
were  ^i^stroyea  by  fire.  As  a  colorist  merely 
Titian  developed  the  resources  of  liis  art  wiui 
moat  snooess  in  the  naked  female  figures  which 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  his  mythological 

Sictnres ;  although  he  is  here  not  onfreqnently 
etrayed  into  an  ostentatioua  exhibition  of  his 
mastery  over  his  materials.  Of  this  dass  of 
bis  works  the  most  fiamiliar  examples  are  the 
several  Yenuses  in  the  galleries  ot  Ilorenoe 
and  Dresden ;  the  BanaSs  at  Naples  and  Yien- 
na;  the  Flora  in  the  Ufflzi  gaUery;  "Diana 
and  her  Nymphs"  and  "  Yenus  risiog  from  the 
Sea,"  in  the  Stafford  gallery;  "Yenus  and 
Adonis"  (a  duplicate),  in  the  British  national 
gallery ;  and  the  so  called  Venut  del  Fordo  in 
the  Louvre.  In  the  romantic  symbolical  style 
developed  by  Giorgione  he  produced  many  pio- 
tnrea  combining  his  characteristic  excellenoea 
as  a  painter  of  landsoape  and  figures,  of  which 
the  "Three  Ages"  in  the  Bridgewater  ooUeo- 
tion,  and  "Sacred  and  Profuie  Love"  in  tiie 
Borghese  palace,  may  serve  as  examples.  As 
a  p<»trait  painter  he  is  still  unrivalled,  whether 
we  oonaider  the  "senatorial  dignity"  of  his  old 
Venetian  nobles,  "by  the  side  of  whom  all 
modem  gentlemen  look  poor  and  amaU,"  or 
the  {Rowing  beauty  and  nappy  oonsoionaness 
(tf  existence  which  characterize  the  celebrated 
female  portraits  known  as  "Titian's  iGstress," 
in  the  Louvre,  Za  bella  di  TiMiano  in  the  Ufflzi 
gallery,  and  the  various  "  Titian's  Daoghters," 
all  widely  known  throudi  copies.  Nearly 
every  great  potentate  of  Europe  of  the  16th 
century  was  painted  by  him;  and  soldiers, 
statesmen,  poets,  and  ecclesiastics  almost  with- 
out number  were  among  his  sitters.  The  list 
imdades  Charles  Y.,  of  whom  he  exeonted  sev- 
tnl  portraits ;  his  successors  Ferdinand  L  and 
Bndolph  11. ;  Philip  XL  of  Spain,  whom  he  also 
painted  several  times;  Francis  I.  of  France; 
the  sultan  Solyman  II.  and  his  wife  Boxana; 
Popes  Clement  Vn.,  Paul  III.,  and  Paul  IV. ; 
•n  the  doges  of  his  time ;  Francesco,  doke  of 
Urbino,  and  his  duchess,  Eleonora;  the  oon- 
■table  de  Bourbon;  the  cruel  duke  of  Alva; 
Andrea  Doria,  doge  of  Genoa ;  Cesare  Borgia ; 
Ooont  Oastiglione ;  Cardinals  Ippolito  de'  Me- 
dici, Bembo,  Sforza,  and  Famese;  the  poets 
Ariosto,  Aretino,  Fracastaro,  and  Bernwdo 
Tasao;  the  architect  Sansovino,  and  many 
Others,  the  whole  comprising  a  collection 
which  would  form  a  complete  historical  gal- 
lery iUostrative  of  die  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Lastly,  as  Fuseli  has  remarked,  "landscape, 
whether  it  be  considered  as  the  transcript  of 
a  spot,  or  the  rich  combination  of  congenial 
objects,  or  as  the  scene  of  a  phenomenon,  dates 
He  origin  from  him." 

TITIOACA,  Lakb,  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia, 
Sonth  America,  occupies  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  terrestrial  basins  known 
on  the  globe.    It  is  160  m.  long  and  from  60 


to  80  broad,  and  discharges  through  the  valley 
of  tl  Desagnadero,  to  we  S.  £.,lnto  another 
lake  called  Lake  Anllagas,  which  is  probably 
kept  at  a  lower  level  by  evaporation  or  filtra* 
tion,  since  it  has  no  known  outlet.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lake  is  12,846  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  it  is  the  most  elevated  body  of  water  of 
similar  size  in  the  world.  It  has  been  sounded 
to  the  depth,  of  120  fathops,  but  is  supposed 
to  be  much  deeper.  The  level  of  its  waters 
has  decreased  very  much  in  the  historical  peri- 
od ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  once  snrroonded 
the  elevation  anpporting  the  ruins  of  Tiahna- 
nioo,  12  m.  distant.  Vast  quantities  of  mshea 
grow  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  frequented  by 
water  fowl,  and  7  or  8  varieties  of  fish  are  pe- 
culiar to  its  waters.  Ita  W.  side  is  barren,  ex- 
cepting in  gold-washings  and  mines  of  silver 
and  copper.  On  the  £.  shore,  maize,  wheat, 
and  Uie  fhiits  of  the  temperate  zone  flooriah  in 
great  perfection,  and  here  also  are  found  con< 
sideraole  quantities  of  timber.  Although  ttt 
removed  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  travel 
and  trade,  almost  inaccessible,  and  in  parts 
stony  and  sterile,  the  oonntry  bordering  Lake 
Titicaoa  supports  a  popnlation  of  more  than 
1,000,000.  It  seems  to  nave  been  the  seat  of 
the  hidiest  and  most  ancient  civilization  of 
Sooth  America,  and  of  a  people  who  have  left 
gigantic  monuments  of  their  power  and  skill. 
(See  TiAHDAsioo.)  It  was  from  this  centre, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Inoas,  that 
the  great  lawgiver  and  teacher  of  the  Fern- 
vians,  l^co-Capao,  difihsed  his  influence; 
and  it  has  also  been  maintained  that  here  was 
the  orinnal  seat  of  the  Aymara  or  Inca  race. 

TITLARK,  the  popular  name  of  the  small 
dentirostral  birds  of  the  sub-family  motaeU- 
Una  and  genus  anthui  (BeohsL).  They  resem-> 
ble  the  larks  in  their  markings  and  in  the  long 
hind  daw,  and  iho  wagtails  in  their  movements 
and  habits  on  the  ground,  and  evidently  are 
intermediate  between  these  sub-families.  Li 
this  genus  tiie  bill  is  rather  straight  and  slen- 
der, with  Uie  tip  notched;  wings  very  long, 
the  first  8  quills  equal  and  longest,  and  the  ter- 
titia  nearly  as  long  as  the  primaries;  tail  mod- 
erate and  slightly  notched ;  tarsi  and  toes  long 
and  slender,  the  hind  toe  long  with  a  very 
long  sharp  daw.  The  species  are  numerous, 
inhabiting  most  parts  of  tne  world  and  in  every 
variety  of  region,  some  being  migratory,  others 
permanent  residents.  The  nest  is  made  np>on 
the  ground,  of  dry  grass  and  stalks,  lined  with 
finer  plants  and  hair,  and  the  eggs  are  4  to  6. 
The  American  titlark  (A.  Ludavieianiit,  Lidit) 
is  6i  inches  long  snd  11  in  alar  extent;  olive 
brown  above,  eadi  feather  darkest  in  the  mid- 
dle; beneath  yellowish  brown,  the  sides  of  the 
neck  spotted  longitudinally  with  dark  brown; 
around  eyes  and  superciliair  stripe  yellowish ; 
central  tail  feathers  like  back,  die  others  black- 
iah  brown,  tiie  external  one  mostly  white  and 
a  white  spot  at  the  end  of  the  2d;  primaries 
edged  with  whitish,  and  the  other  quills  with 
pale  brownish ;  bill  and  feet  black.    It  is  very 
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generally  distributed  over  Korth  America,  ex- 
tending to  the  Paoifio  and  to  Greenland,  and  is 
accidental  in  Europe.  Tlie  ffi^t  is  exceedingly 
easy  and  graoeftil ;  it  oocnrs  in  flocks  of  tens  or 
hondreds,  nmning  fost  on  the  gronnd,  vibrating 
the  tail  whenever  it  stops,  not  sqnatting  like 
tiie  larks,  but  moving  the  body  on  tl>e  npper 
Joints  of  the  legs;  it  often  alights  on  fences 
and  branches,  wallgng  on  them  with  ease.  It 
is  fonnd  in  the  field^  on  the  prairies,  along 
rivers,  and  on  the  sea  shore;  the  notes  ore 
dear  and  sharp  tweets,  tiie  last  mnoh  prol<8ig- 
ed ;  it  breeds  as  &r  N.  as  Labrador,  both  sexes 
feoabating,  and  sitting  so  closely  as  almost  to 
allow  Hiemselves  to  be  trodden  npon  befbre 
flying;  the  eggs  are  6,  {-  l>y  i  inoh,  reddidi 
brown,  with  darker  dots  and  lines  at  uie  larger 
end.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  A.  obte»tnt$  and 
ipinoletta  (Boohst.)  of  Enrope,  thoogh  the  lat- 
ter has  a  longer  bill  and  less  slender  tarn  and 
toes,  and  has  no  yellowish  snperciliary  sMpe; 
the  onter  tail  feathers  are  not  white,  and  the 
epots  are  less  distinct  below. — ^The  Missouri 
titlark  (neoeorff$  Spragvri,  Sclater)  is  6^  inohes 
long  and  H  in  extent  of  wings ;  it  is  a  stonter 
bird  tbaa  the  last  with  shorter  UU  and  tail 
and  larger  feet  and  htnd  toe;  the  Ist  qnill  is 
the  longest ;  it  is  wood-brown  above,  the  tes&- 
ers  light-edged,  and  dnll  white  below,  with  less 
nmnerons  spots  on  the  breast;  the  legs  and  bill 
are  ydlow.  It  is  fonnd  in  Kebraska,  and  in 
song  and  habits  comes  the  nearest  of  .^erioan 
hirSa  to  the  European  skylark. — ^Among  the 
European  species  die  most  extensively  distrib- 
uted is  the  meadow  titlark  or  pipat  (A.  pratm- 
tU,  Bechst.),  also  called  titling;  it  is  6^  inohes 
long  and  91  in  alar  extent,  olivaceous  above, 
spotted  with  dne^;  hro^niidi  white  below, 
tmged  anteriorly  with  red;  neck,  sides,  and 
fore  part  of  breast  with  oblong  brownish  black 
spots.  It  is  of  slender  and  elegant  form,  gen- 
erally distributed  over  Enrope,  a  permanent 
resident  in  Great  Britain,  and  most  abundant 
in  meadows;  it  sings  ftom  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  end  of  Jnly,  and  rears  2  broods  in  a  sea- 
son; its  notes  are  remarkably  fine,  uttered 
when  perched,  seated,  or  flying,  in  the  latter 
case  commencing  at  a  considerable  height,  hov- 
ering a  little  while,  and  deseeitding  warbling 
to  the  ground.  It  is  in  the  nest  of  this  species 
that  tiie  cuckoo  generally  places  its  eggs  to  be 
blotched  by  parents  not  theb  own.  The  tree 
titlark  {A.  arboreu»,  Bechst.)  is  0}  inches  long 
and  11}  in  alar  extent,  much  like  the  last,  but 
witli  thicker  bill  and  Sorter  and  more  curved 
hind  claw;  it  prefers  wooded  districts,  and 
perches  on  trees  much  of  the  time,  whence  its 
name ;  the  song  is  more  mellow  and  modulat- 
ed and  longer  continued  than  in  the  preceding 
species,  the  bird  beginning  it  from  the  top  of  a 
bush  or  tree,  rising  like  a  slcylark,  but  to  a 
moderate  height,  then  with  outstretched  wings 
and  expanded  tail  making  a  half  circle  in  its 
slow  descedt  till  it  reaches  a  treetop  again ;  it 
is  migratory  in  England.  The  shore  titlark 
(^.  oftwtcrtM,  Be«di8t.)  is  6f  inches  long  and  lOf 


in  alar  extent;  above  dull  oHvaoeons  with  ob- 
scure dusky  streaks,  and  yellowish  gray  below. 
It  is  called  also  rook  and  sea  laric.  It  frequents 
the  sea  shore,  foUowing  the  reto«atiiig  tide, 
searching  for  small  mdlnsks  and  crustaceans 
with  the  wading  burds ;  its  song  is  a  shriB  and 
not  very  agreeable  warble,  performed  in  the 
air;  it  is  most  abundant  in  S.  Enrope. 

TITLES  OF  HONOR,  designations  by  whklt 
persons  are  addressed  in  oonseenenoe  of  some 
office  or  dignity  in  their  possesaon  or  inherent 
bithem.  The  Greeks  nsMth«n  sparingly,  nd 
they  were  bestowed  among  the  Romans  iaaHtf 
vcpon.  men  who  bad  gained  particular  disldbo- 
tion  in  certain  <^ees,  in  which  case  the  derig- 
nation  became  hereditary.  Thus  the  honorary 
title  of  Magnu*  pertained  to  the  descendants  of 
Pompey,  as  those  <rf  AfirieoMM  and  Atiatieiia 
did  to  tlie  Sdpio  gmt.  Otiier  offices  carried 
thdr  tities  with  them,  independent  of  the  merits 
or  services  of  the  incumbent,  and  the  words 
OtBsar,  originally  the  name  of  a  family,  Augus- 
tus, and  ^iiUir  patrim,  were  gradually  applied 
indiscrimmately  to  all  who  held  the  imperial 
thr(me.  The  title  "  fflnstrions,"  previonsly 
given  only  to  those  who  had  gained  reputation 
m  arms  or  letters,  became  in  the  reign  of  Ooo- 
Btmtine  the  Great  hereditary  in  the  fiunilies  of 
princes,  Hid  thenceft>rth  every  son  of  a  prince 
was  illnstrions.  Toward  the  decline  of  the 
empire  the  emperors  s^led  themselves  divini- 
ties, and  were  addreaaed  as  "  your  petpetoity," 
"  yonr  eternity."  The  titie  most  esteemed  of 
aU,  however,  and  which  preserved  its  signifi- 
cance the  longest,  was  that  o(  a  Roman  ratizen. 
The  titles  assumed  by  European  sovereigns, 
whether  emperor,  king,  czar,  or  prince,  are  in- 
variably accompanied  by  certain  compUmentary 
phrases  of  address,  as  "yonr  majesty,"  yonr 
*'  royal  highness,"  which  are  graterally  conomoo 
to  all  of  Hiem.  Previous  to  the  accession  ot  Ote 
Tudors  the  sovereigns  of  England  were  ad- 
dressed as  "  yonr  grace."  Henry  Vin.  first  as- 
sumed the  title  of  highness,  which  was  former- 
ly given  only  to  kings,  and  which  is  still  the 
prerogative  of  people  of  royal  birth ;  and  at  the 
fidd  of  the  cloth  of  gold  in  1680  he  was  first 
cdled  "your  mtjesty"  by  Francis  I.  oi France. 
Tliis  title  however  had  been  previously  assumed 
by  Charles  Y.  James  I.  was  the  first  "  sacred 
nu^esty"  of  England,  and  he  added  to  his  tities 
those  of  "  most  dread  sovereign,  his  highness, 
the  most  high  and  mighty  prince,  James  L," 
&c.  The  present  occupant  of  the  British  throne 
is  called  "  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
&c.,  queen,  defender  of  the  iail]i."  The  com- 
pdlataon  *'  sire"  (father)  seems  to  have  beea 
peculiar  to  the  kings  of  France.  Elsewhere  in 
Europe  the  practice  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  England  in  the  phraseology  of  the  terms 
applied  to  persons  of  the  highest  dignity,  al- 
though in  some  countries,  particularly  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  the  national  taste  has  invent- 
ed the  most  inflated  titles  for  the  sovereign. 
It  is  rdated  that  the  emperor  CSbarles  Y.  hav- 
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lug  filled  th«  first  pag«  of  a  U/tta  to  Francis  L 
with  8  liBt  Of  hia  own  titles,  the  latter  prinoe 
in  his  reply  styled  himself  simply  king  of 
France,  citiaen  of  Paris,  and  lord  of  Yanvea 
and  €kntilly.    A  dmilar  anecdote  is  related  of 
the  banker  Zunet,  who,  when  asked  by  a 
notary  by  what  title  he  wished  to  be  desig- 
nated in  a  legal  doooment,  replied:  " Oall  me 
owner  of  1,700,000  crowns."   European  poten- 
tates, however,  are  far  snrpassed  in  t^e  nmn- 
ber  and  magnificence  of  their  titles  of  honor 
by  those  of  other  parts  of  tiie  world.    Thus  the 
nngt^Arain  wiitmgtoafbreign  sovereign  oalla 
biouelf  *'tiie  king  of  kings,  whom  all  others 
ahonld  ob«y;  the  oaase  of  the  preservation  ot- 
aD  aidmals;  the  regnlator  of  the  seasons;  the 
absolnte  master  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea : 
brother  to  the  sun ;  and  king  of  tiie  foor  and 
twenty  nmbrellas,"  the  last  named  title  hav- 
ing rrference  to  the  nmbreBas  oanied  before 
him  as  a  mark  of  his  dignity.    Some  royal 
titlea,  which  wonld   not  oe  very  repntable 
in  European  oonntries,  are  neverdieless  high- 
ly valued  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
the  kmg  of  Monomatapa  in  sonthem  Aflrioa  is 
pleased  to  be  addressed  by  hia  flatterers  as 
**  great  magician"  and  "  great  thief."    Oertain 
Roman  O^oUc  sovereigns  prefix  to  the  title 
Ot  nu^esty  common  to  all  of  them  a  qualify- 
ing epithet,  commonly  called  a  predicate,  aa 
•'eathoHo"  for  Spain,  "most  faithfbl"  for  Por- 
tOgal,   and  "apostolic"  for  Hungary.    Under 
the  old  rigime  the  king  of  France  was  called 
"his  most  Christian  mi^esty." — ^The  various 
orders  of  nobility  in  England  are  careAilly 
diatingniahed   by  titles  of  honor,  by  which 
In  legal  proceedings  and  on  certain  public  oo- 
cariona  the  representatives  of  them  are  desig- 
nated.   The  qualifying  epithets  by  which  such 
persona  are  addressed  are  also  nicely  graduated 
in  aoowdance  with  the  kind  and  degree  of  the 
dignity  possessed  by  them,  the  baron  being 
Btyled  simply  "right  honorable,"  while  a  duke 
ia  addressed  aa  "your  grace,"  and  the  "most 
noble,"  and  upon  oertam  occasions  as  "  most 
h^h,  potent,  and  noble  prinoe."    In  like  man- 
ner the  baron  i»  addressed  by  the  crown  aa 
"  right  trusty  and  well  beloved,"  and  the  duke 
'as  "  onr  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved 
oooain  and  councillor."    The  children  of  peers 
have  dso  their  titles  of  honor,  anoh  aa  honor- 
able, lord,  or  lady,  which  however  are  not 
hereditary.    The  continental  orders  of  nobility 
correspond  generally  with  those  of  England, 
but  the  compellationB  of  tiie  persons  posfessing 
these  dignities  exhibit  many  minute  and  nice 
di^&ictiona.  The  degrees  of  ecdesiaatical  rank 
are  no  lees  carefully  distinguished.    The  pope 
ia  styled  "  hia  holiness,"  a  cardinal  "  hia  emi- 
nenee,"  an  archbishop  "his  grace,"  and  so 
on,  down  to  the  possesson  of  the  infwior  dig- 
nitiea,  who  both  in  Europe  and  America  gen- 
erally adopt  the  prefix  of  "reverend."  Iniiig- 
fatnd  the  arohbisnops  of  Canterbury  and  iTerk, 
twside  the  title  of  "grace,"  style  themselves 
**by  divine  providence"  and  "by  divine  per- 


ihiflrion;"  and  the  bishops  are  addressed  aa 
"lords"  and  aa  "right  reverend."  The  de- 
gree in  which  the  holdera  of  civil  ofiBces  are 
addressed  by  titlea  of  honor  variea  consider- 
ably in  diffwent  parts  of  Europe;  and  while 
in  England  comparatively  few  persons  ate  so 
distinguished,  the  Oonnana  re^trd  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  offlee  as  no  obstacle  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  tiie  titie  pertaining  to  it.  The 
tuc-gatherer  ia  not  nnfrequently  addressed  aa 
"  Mr.  Tax-gatherer,"  and  hia  wife  as  "  Mrs.  Tax- 
gathereaa ;"  and  the  titio  of  Bath  or  ooonoillor 
baa  been  so  widely  diatribnted  -through  all  the 
branches  of  the  government,  and  ofton  in  such 
infblioiteus  connections,  thitt  its  significance 
ia  greatly  impaired.  -  It  may  be  obswred  that 
the  title  Mr,,  formerly  a  oompellation  of  re- 
spect, is  now  the  common  prerogative  of  per- 
sona in  Great  Britain  who  have  no  herednaiy 
or  official  title,  and  is  nniveraally  so  ^plied  in 
the  United  States.  Aa  analogous,  practice 
prevails  on  the  continent  of  Eiwope.  In  the 
state  of  Massftohusetta  the  governor  ia  entitled 
by  law  to  be  addressed  as  "  his  exceUenoy," 
and  the  lieutenant-govmior  as  "  hia  honor ;" 
and  a  similar  privilege  pertains  to  the  same 
offices  in  a  few  other  states  of  the  American 
Union.  All  other  offldals  have  the  sanction 
of  custom  or  courtesy  only  for  the  titles  of 
honor  by  which  they  are  addressed.  Jnig^ 
are  invariably  addressed  upon  the  bench  as 
"  your  honor,"  and  custom  has  given  the  same 
titie  to  the  minors  of  dties  and  a  few  other  offi- 
dala.  Judges,  members  of  congress,  and  in  some 
states  the  members  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
legislature,  are  freqnefttly  Btyled  "  honorable," 
although  the  practice  is  ]^  no  means  universal; 
and  the  president  of  the  United  States  receives 
the  courtesy  title  of  "his  excellency."  The 
clergy  are  universally  addressed  as  "reverend," 
and  tiiose  having  episcopal  ftinotions  adopt  the 
prefix  of  "  very"  or  "  right."    (See  Esquibk.) 

TITMOUSE,  the  popdar  name  of  thepan»<s, 
a  snb-fiimily  of  the  warbler^  found  in  ail  parts 
of  the  world  except  South  America.  The  bill 
is  short,  strong,  rather  conical  and  straight, 
with  the  tip  entire ;  nostrils  generally  oonoealed 
by  the  fi'ontal  plumes;  wings  moderate  and 
pointed,  with  the  first  8  quills  graduated;  taU 
more  or  less  long,  rounded  and  even;  tarsi 
long,  slender,  and  scaled  in  front ;  inner  toe 
shortest;  claws  strong  and  curved. — In  the 
t}n>ical  genus  parv»  (unn.)  the  bill  is  some- 
what curved,  not  very  stout ;  the  heed  ia  not 
crested ;  the  4th  and  64h  quills  are  equal  and 
longest;  the  crown  and  throat  generally  black. 
There  are  more  than  60  species  described  in 
North  America,  Europe  Asia,  and  Africa, 
small,  sprightly,  and  bold  birda,  and  many  of 
them  with  beaotiftil  colors;  they  fi«anent 
woods  and  gardens,  fiitting  from  brancin  to 
braaoh,  running  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
timbs,  and  hanging  in  various  attitudes  firom 
the  twigs  in  searching  for  food,  which  consists 
of  insects,  larv»,  grains,  and  seeds;  they  will 
alao  eat  flesh  and  canion,  and  attack  young 
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and  sickly  birds,  whkdi  they  UH  by  8troik«8  of 
the  bill ;  they  approach  &rm  honses  in  severe 
weather,  and  in  the  spring  sometimes  do  con- 
siderable damage  in  orchards  by  picking  open 
the  bnds  in  search  of  insects.  The  nrats  are 
made  in  the  forks  of  bashes  and  trees,  of  moss, 
grasses,  and  wool,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers ; 
many  of  the  best  known  species  deposit  their 
eggs  in  holes  of  decayed  trees,  left  by  the  wood- 
peckers or  made  by  themselTes ;  the  eggs  are 
6  to  12 ;  it  is  said  thikt  some  of  the  foreign  long- 
tailed  Q)eoies  oonstrnct  an  oval  nest  wUh  2  op- 
posite orifices  for  ingress  and  egress  throngh 
which  the  tail  projects ;  this  is  denied  by  Mu>- 
giUivray.  In  warm  climates  they  seem  to  pre- 
fer monntainoos  districts,  some  of  the  Inoian 
species  being  fonnd  at  an  elevation  of  more 
ttian  7,000  feet ;  even  in  temperate  zones  many 
raise  2  broods  in  a  year,  laying  many  eggs, 
bnt  fewer  for  the  2d  brood ;  tiie  yonng  are  fed 
chiefly  on  caterpillars,  and  hence  these  birds 
are  among  the  nrmer's  best  friends. — The  lar- 
gest of  the  well  known  American -epeoies  is  die 
tofted  titmonse  (lophcphantt  hieour,  Bonap.), 
6^  inches  long  and  aboat  10  in  alar  ext^kt ;  the 
crown  has  a  conspionoos  crest,  the  bill  is  coni- 
cal with  the  npper  and  lower  outlines  convex, 
wings  gradnatea  with  the  first  qnill  very  short, 
and  the  tail  moderately  long  and  ronnded. 
Thai  color  above  is  ashy  black ;  frontal  band 
black;  under  parts  uniform  whitish,  sides 
brownish  chestnut ;  sides  of  head  nearly  white, 
and  bill  black.  It  is  found  throughout  eastern 
North  America  to  the  Missouri,  appearing  in 
the  middle  states  about  May  1,  ia  the  summer 
inhabiting  the  forests,  in*flocks  or  families  of  8 
or  10,  in  company  with  the  nuthatch  and  downy 
woodpecker ;  the  flight  is  short,  with  Jerks  of 
the  body  and  tul;  the  note  is  a  kind  of  pleasing 
whistle ;  it  is  fond  of  nuts,  which  it  holds  in  the 
daws,  breaking  the  shell  with  the  beak ;  like 
most  others  of  the  genus,  it  attacks  smaller 
birds;  the  eggs  are  6  or  8,  white  with  a  few 
red  spots  at  the  larger  end,  and  are  laid  in 
holes  of  decayed  trees. — In  the  genus  parv$ 
(Linn.)  belongs  the  black-capped  titmouse  or 
chickadee  (P.  atrieapilltu,  Linn.),  C  inches 
long  and  71  in  extent  of  wings;  the  back  is 
brownish  ashy,  top  of  head  and  throat  black, 
ddes  of  head  white ;  below  whitish  tinged  with 
brownish  on  the  sides;  outer  tail  feathers, 
some  of  the  primaries,  and  secondaries  mar- 
gined with  white ;  wings  brown.  It  is  found 
in  eastern  Korth  America  along  the  Atlantic 
border,  according  to  Audubon  rarely  met  with 
8.  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky ;  it  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  Air  countries  and  as  far  N.  as  lat, 
66°.  It  is  hardy,  restless,  industrious,  and 
fingal,  breeding  in  the  most  retired  parts  of 
the  forest,  being  at  this  time  very  shy,  bat  fiik 
miliarly  approadiing  houses  in  winter ;  when 
the  padiless  woods  are  covered  with  snow  and 
the  cold  is  20°  below  zero,  this  little  bird  cheers 
the  woodontter  and  the  traveller  with  its  mu- 
sical "chiok-a-dee-dee,"  grateful  for  any  crumbs 
left  £rom  their  dinner ;  it  is  truly  onmivorous, 


and  often  attacks  yonng  birds ;  tbe  nest  is  gen- 
erally in  a  hole  made  by  a  woodpecker  or  by 
itself,  not  more  than  10  feet  from  the  ground, 
purse-shc^ed,  and  lined  with  soft  hairs ;  ue  eggs 
are  6  to  8,  f  by  ^  inch,  white  with  light  reddish 
dots  and  marks ;  2  broods  are  raised  in  a  year; 
the  flight  is  short,  with  a  murmuring  sound. 
Species  resembling  this  occur  in  the  soutbem 
and  western  states,  Mexico,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Hudson's  bay  titmouse  (P.  Mud- 
$onieu$,  Forst.')  is  5  inches  long  and  7  in  alar 
extent ;  yellowish  olive  brown  &ove,  purest  an 
head ;  chin  and  throat  dark  sooty  brown ;  sides 
of  head  and  lower  parts  white ;  sides  of  body 
and  anal  region  light  chestnut;  no  white  on 
wings  or  tail,  the  last  nearly  even.  It  breeds 
from  Labrador  to  Maine,  rarely  coming  S.  of 
the  latter,  and  going  fhrtber  K.  than  any  other 
spedes. — The  largest  of  the  European  species 
is  the  great  titmouse  or  tit  (P.  major,  Unn.), 
called  also  ox-eye  and  black-cap  in  England, 
and  la  ehariionniire  in  France ;  it  is  less  than 
6  inches  long,  with  the  head,  fore  {lart  of  neck, 
transverse  band  on  sides,  and  longitudinal  one 
on  breast  and  abdomen,  black;  cheeks  white, 
back  yellowish  green,  and  breast  and  sides  yel- 
low ;  wings  and  tail  grayish.  It  is  not  a  so- 
ciable bird ;  its  ususl  note  is  a  loud  cheep  fol- 
lowed by  a  harsh  chatter,  in  the  spring  resem- 
bling the  filing  of  a  saw  and  heard  to  a  great 
distance ;  it  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds, 
and  in  its  habits  and  food  shows  an  tiliance  to 
the  jays ;  in  its  search  for  flies  it  visits  the  cot- 
tage tops  and  pulls  the  straw  from  the  thatch; 
it  is  found  fivm  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the 
southern  -boundaries  of  Europe.  The  blue  tit 
(P.  earuleui,  Linn.)  is  4}  inches  long  and  7{ 
in  alar  extent,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
light  blue  and  encircled  with  white ;  band 
round  neck,  and  before  and  behind  eyes,  duller 
blue;  cheeks  white,  back  light  yellowish  greoi, 
under  parts  pale  grayish  yellow,  and  middle  ci 
breast  dull  blue.  This  is  the  handsomest  and 
most  familiar  species ;  in  autumn  it  quits  the 
woods  and  thickets  and  visits  the  gardens  and 
ordiards,  incessantly  hopping  about  among  the 
branches,  pert  and  irritable ;  it  is  called  tom- 
tit, blue-cap,  blue-bonnet,  and  billy-biter  in 
various  parts  of  England.  This  bird,  among 
others,  has  been  frequently  watched  in  Great 
Britain  whUe  rearing  the  young,  and  the  pa- 
rents have  been  found  to  carry  to  the  nest  on 
an  average  a  grub  every  2  minutes  during  the 
day,  beside  supplying  their  own  wants.  It  ia  a 
permanent  resident  in  Great  Britain ;  it  is  very 
bold  when  sitting,  hissing  like  a  snake  or  aiigrT' 
kitten,  and  severely  biting  the  hand  brought 
near  tiie  nest.  The  crested  tit  (P.  crittattMM, 
Kaup)  is  a  beautiful  bird,  having  a  crest  on 
the  crown  like  the  American  tufted  species; 
it  is  4i  inches  long  and  8  in  alar  extent,  the 
feathers  of  the  head  black  with  white  maigins; 
upper  parts  gray  tinged  with  yellowish  brown; 
it  is  found  in  the  pbie  and  juniper  regions  of 
Europe. — ^The  long-tailed  tif  (nMeiittcm  euttdtk- 
to.  Leach)  is  about  6  inches  long  and  6f  in  ex- 
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tent  of  tringB ;  the  pinmage  ia  verj  soft,  the 
bill  black  and  mnoh  concealed  by  the  feathers 
at  the  base,  vhence  it  is  called  mn£9in ;  other 
names  are  bottle  tomtit  and  poke  pudding; 
head,  throat,  and  breast.white ;  broad  band  over 
eyes,  nape,  and  back  black ;  scapnlars  reddish ; 
8  lateral  tail  feathers  on  each  side  externally 
white,  the  rest  black ;  the  tail  is  twice  as  lontr 
as  in  any  other  European  species,  and  the  bin 
very  short  and  convex ;  the  nest  is  made  on 
budies   and   trees. — In   the   genns   paroidtt 
(Koch)  the  bill  is  more  slender  and  nearly 
str^tht;  the  spedes  are  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hoooof  water, among  the  reeds  on  the  borders 
of  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes,  the  nest  inter- 
twined  beyond  the  reach  of  the  water;  the 
food  eonslBts  chiefly  of  insects  and  seeds;  in 
the  bearded  tit  (P.  iiarmietu,  Kooh)  of  Enrope, 
6  inches  long,  the  head  and  neck  are  bluish 
gray,  the  upper  parts,  abdomen,  and  sides  yel- 
lowish brown,  and  there  is  a  tuft  of  pendent 
feathers  between  the  bill  and  eyes ;  the  gizzard 
is  very  muscular,  unlike  the  true  tits,  on  which 
account  some  have  placed  it  among  oonirostral 
birds;  mollnsks  like  gueeinea  and  pupa  are 
swallowed  whole,  but  the  shells  are  soon  bro- 
ken np  by  the  stomach.    The  hanging  tit  (P. 
jMiMltttiniw,  Eooh),  4}  inches  long,  is  reddish 
gray  above,  with  wings  and  tail  blackish,  and 
lower  parts  rosy  white ;  it  is  found  in  eastern 
and  northern  Enrope,  and  oonstmcts  very  ar- 
tistically a  nest  woven  of  the  fibres  of  bark  and 
the  cotton  of  the  seeds  of  wUlows,  fastened  to 
a  reed  or  tUn  branch  and  surrounded  by  close- 
ly tangled  boshes,  which  protect  it  ttom  the 
wind  and  hide  it  ttom  view. — A  species  from 
Java  (jfiaUria  exUit,  Temm.)  is  but  a  little  over 
8  inches  long. 

XnTMAJSiN,  JoHAmr  Attoust,  a  Ckrmaa 
theologian,  bom  at  Langensalza,  near  Ootha, 
Aog.  1,1778,  died  in  Leipsic,  Dec.  81, 1881.  He 
stadied  tiieology  and  philosophy  at  the  univer- 
rities  of  Wittenberg  (where  his  fi&ther  was  pro- 
fessor) and  Leipsio.  In  1796  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in 
1800  extraordinary  and  in  1805  ordinary  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Leipsic.  The  latter  position 
he  retained  until  his  death.  He  is  the  author  of 
nninerous  theological  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  a  "Oyclopeedia  of  Theologioal 
8cienoe"'(Leiprio,  1798),  and  a  "  History  of  The- 
ology and  Religion  in  the  Protestant  Ohurdi 
dnnng  the  second  half  of  the  18th  Oentnry" 
^rei^n,  1806),  He  also  edited  the  symboli- 
cal books  of  the  Lutheran  church  {LUri  Sym- 
boliei,  Leipaic,  1817)  and  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament  (Leipsio,  1824).  At  the  congress  of 
Yleirna  he  vainly  advocated  the  reorganization 
of  the  Gorpu*  Svangelieorvm,  a  supreme  tribn- 
nal  for  the  Protestant  churches  of  Oermany.  , 
TTTUS,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  by 
Snlphnr  fork  of  Bed  river,  B.  by  Big  Oypresa 
bayon,  and  intersected  by  White  Oak  bayou ; 
area,  1,100  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,848,  of 
whom  2,488  were  slaves.  The  snifaoe  is  gen- 
erally level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  prodno- 


tions  in  1860  were  66,000  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  8,088  of  oats,  292  bales  of  cotton,  and 
89,17S  ll>s.  of  butter.  There  were  4  churches, 
and  60  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
tal, Mount  Pleasant. 

TITUS  (Titus  Flavius  Babinus  Vmpasu- 
mxs),  a  Soman  emperor,  bom  Deo.  80,  A.  D.  40, 
died  near  Beate  in  the  Sabine  country,  Sept. 
18,  81.    He  was  the  son  and  snooessor  of  Yes- 

Easian,  and  was  ednoated  in  the  imperial  house- 
old  with  Britannioos,  the  son  of  Olandius, 
who  was  poisoned  by  Nero ;  and  it  is  said  that 
tbe  future  emperor  tasted  some  of  the  same 
deadly  potion  and  became  sick  in  consequence. 
While  still  young  he  served  as  military  tribune 
in  Britain  and  Germany,  and  subsequenUy  be- 
came qusBstor.  During  the  Jewish  war  he  had 
command  of  a  legion  under  his  father,  captured 
the  cities  of  TaricDsea,  Gamala,  and  other  places, 
and  also  fell  in  love  with  Berenice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herod  Agrippa.  By  reconoiling  his  fa- 
ther and  MuioianuB,  the  governor  of  Syria,  he 
was  of  invaluable  servioe  in  contributing  to 
the  elevation  of  the  former  to  the  throne. 
When  Vespasian  went  to  Borne,  he  left  "ntns 
to  end  the  Jewish  war,  which  he  acoompliahed 
on  Sept.  8,  70,  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  massacre  and  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants. 
Snbsequentiy  he  returned  to  Borne  by  the  order 
of  his  father,  and  proved  by  his  prompt  ofiedi- 
enoe  that  the  rumors  which  charged  him  with 
aiming  at  the  throne  were  unfounded.  In  that 
city  he  had  the  honor  of  a  triumph  along  with 
his  father  for  theh:  common  success  in  the 
Jewish  war,  and  during  the  remaining  years 
of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  was  employed  in  dis- 
charging the  highest  functions  of  state.  He 
drew  up  the  imperial  edicts,  and  was  permitted 
to  write  letters  in  the  emperor's  name.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  feared  that  his  elevation  to 
power  would  destroy  the  natural  goodness  of 
bis  character,  as  he  began  to  be  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  indulging  his  licen- 
tious passions.  After  the  capture  of  Jem- 
salem,  Berenice  had  followed  him  to  Bome, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  said  that  Titus  wished 
to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  out  of  deference  to 
the  feelings  of  his  subjects,  she  was  finally  sent 
away  from  the  dty.  He  ascended  the  throne 
in  79,  and  by  his  oondnot  soon  dispelled  the  ill- 
founded  impression  that  he  would  be  another 
Nero.  His  reign  was  marked  by  a  succession 
of  terrible  calamities,  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
which  he  made  earnest  eflbrts  to  repair.  The 
towns  of  Herculaneum,  Stabise,  and  Pompeii 
were  destroyed  .in  that  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
which  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life;  in  80  a 
great  Are  broke  out  in  Rome  which  lasted  B 
days,  and  consumed  a  large  nnmber  of  houses 
and  many  public  edifices,  among  which  were 
the  oapitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  and  the 
theatre  of  Pompey;  and  moreover  a  plague 
began  to  ravage  the  city,  of  which  thousands 
died  daily.  Titos  almost  exhausted  his  finances 
in  order  to  relieve  his  onfortonate  subjects,  re- 
paired many  aqnednots,  made  a  road  from  Bome 
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to  Aritniniun  (the  modern  Bindni),  completed 
the  Ooloasemn,  which  his  &ther  had  hegnn, 
and  also  oonstrnoted  the  baths  called  the  baths 
of  ntns.  In  dedicating  these  two  Ust,  he  gave 
magnificent  entertainments,  which  continued 
100  days,  on  one  of  which  6,000  wild  beasts 
were  said  to  have  been  set  fighting  in  the  new 
amphitheatre.  His  reign  was  thronghont 
mu^ed  by  great  clemency,  cheeking  all  prose- 
eations  of  lata  majestat,  and  pnnishing  all  in- 
formers. He  did  not  even  inflict  the  pnnish- 
ment  of  death  npon  those  who  conspired 
against  hia  life,  and  pardoned  his  brother  Do- 
mitian,  who  several  times  had  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  him  in  order  that  he  himseli  might 
saoend  the  throne.  In  80  and  81  Anioola 
completed  the  snbjngation  of  Britain.  Mean- 
while the  health  of  Titos  declined,  and  going 
to  the  Sabine  country,  he  expired  in  the  same 
fllla  in  which  his  father  had  died.  There  wer« 
snspioions  that  Domitian,  who  saeceeded  hkn, 
was  instmmental  in  procuring  his  death.  Be< 
nde  the  letters  and  edicts  of  his  composition. 
Titns  is  said  to  have  written  G^ek  poems  and 
tragedies.  The  chief  authorities  for  hia  lift 
are  Snetonins,  Dion  Osseins,  and  TaoitoB. 

TITUS,  a  companion  and  fellow  laborer  of 
flte  i^)ostle  PauL  Ha  was  a  Greek,  but  we 
know  not  from  what  coontry.  He  was  one  of 
those  jiersons  sent  from  ^tiooh  to  Jerusalem 
to  consult  the  apostles,  and  it  was  not  jndged 
necessary  that  he  should  be  dronmciseo.  He 
accompanied  the  apostle  oa.  his  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem, Was  his  agent  at  Oorinth  and  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  was  left  behind  with  ecclesiastical 
commissions  upon  the  island  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cording to  Ensebius,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and 
ttie  eecleslastioal  tradition  in  general,  he  was 
fhefirst  bishop  of  Crete. 

TTTUS,  EnsTLK  to,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  addressed  by  the  apostle  Paul 
to  his  disciple  Titus.  This  snd  the  two  epistles 
to  Timothy  form  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  apos- 
tle, all  of  which  have  so  many,  points  in  com- 
mon that  their  anthentioity  haa  been  generally 
attacked  and  defended  rimnltaneoudy.  (See 
TofOTHT,  Epi8ti:b8  to.)  The  date  of  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute,  some  fixing  it  as  early  as  A.  D.  63, 
others  as  late  as  66,  others  at  Tarions  interme- 
diate years.  The  utostleftimishes  Titus,  whom 
be  had  left  behind  In  Crete,  with  rules  of  con- 
duct, especially  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  elders  (L  6-9),  and  warns  him  a^psinst  cer- 
tain false  teachers  (i.,  10-16).  He  then  de- 
scribee the  virtues  becoming  all  classes,  ages, 
and  both  sexes  (ch.  ii.),  and  inculcates  obedi- 
ence to  civil  rulers,  moderation,  gentleness^ 
and  avoidance  of  all  idle  speculations  (oh.  ilL). 

TI  VOL!  (ano.  KJwr),  a  town  of  central  Italy, 
Papal  States,  sitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Teverone  (anc.  Anio),  on  the  dope  of  Monte 
Bipoli,  at  an  elevation  of  860  feet  above  the 
sea,  18  m.  £.  K.  E.  from  Rome ;  pop.  6,828. 
The  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  the 
houses  generally  inufferently  built.     It  has 


a  handsome  cathedral  and  several  chnrchea. 
The  place  is  very  rich  in  remuns  of  antiqoi^. 
The  temple  of  the  Tibnrtine  sibyl  is  a  beantiM 
circular  building  surrounded  with  Corinthian 
columns,  and  a4Joining  it  is  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
now  used  as  a  Christian  ohnrch.  There  are 
also  remains  of  baths,  bridges,  seversi  villas^ 
and  of  a  vast  palaoe  commenced  by  Hadrian. 
The  climate  is  not  conndered  good,  and  a  great 
amount  of  crime  prevails  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  manufactures  and  trade  are  of  little 
importance.  The  Teverone  forms  a  series  of 
cascades  in  the  ndghborhood  of  the  town, 
which  are  a  great  source  of  attraction.— Tibnr 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Siculi  long 
anterior  to  the  building  of  Bome,  and  to  have 
been  afterward  coloniziad  by  Tbeban  Greeks 
before  the  Trojan  war.  It  possessed  a  small 
territory,  with  Empnlum,  Sassnla,  and  other 
towns.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the 
Sabine  towns.  The  Tiburtines  and  Romans 
were  at  enmity,  and  the  former  aided  the  Gauls 
in  their  invasion  of  Rome  in  861  B.  0.  This 
brought  on  a  war  between  them  which  lasted 
several  years,  until  in  848  the  Tiburtines  sub- 
mitted. A  few  years  later  they  joined  the 
Latin  league  against  R<nne,  and  after  its  over- 
throw united  with  the  Prsanestini  and  Veli- 
temi ;  but  in  886  the  consul  L.  Furius  Camillns 
put  them  to  rout  under  the  walls  of  Pednm, 
and  Tibur  was  treated  with  great  severity,  but 
remained  nominally  independent  and  a  place 
of  asylum  for  Roman  fugitives  till  ihe  end  of 
the  repnUic.  Here  Syphax  died  and  Zenobia 
passed  her  nativity.  The  temple  of  Hercules, 
for  whose  worship  Tibnr  was  famous,  was,  ex- 
cepting that  of  Fortune  at  Prsneste,  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 
Many  Romans  had  magnificent  villas  here  in 
the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire. 

.  TLASOALA,  or  Tlaxoala  (Aztec,  "  land  of 
bread"),  a  territory  of  Mexico,  bounded  W.  by 
the  state  of  Mexico,  and  on  all  other  sides  by 
that  of  Puebla:  area,  1,918  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1887,  90,168.  It  received  its  name  from  its 
great  fertility  in  maize. — ^Tlasoaix,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  between  two  mountains  on  the 
Bio  Papagallo,  10  m.  N.  from  the  city  of  Puebla, 
fwd  70  m.  £.  by  S.  from  Mexico ;  pop.  in  1850, 
8,463.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  state  house,  an  old 
bishop's  palace,  and  a  few  other  buildings  of 
good  architecture,  among  which  is  the  oldest 
Franciscan  convent  in  Mexico.  In  the  sur- 
rounding country  remains  of  Ihe  old  Mexican 
arohitectnre  and  fortifications  still  exist. — ^The 
Tlascalans  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Aztecs,  and  formed  at  the  time  of  the  Uivaaion 
of  Cortes  a  powerful  littie  republic,  in  which 
something  lixe  the  feudal  system  was  estab- 
lished. Although  its  territorial  limits  amoont- 
ed  only  to  10  leagues  in  length  by  16  in  breadth, 
it  sucoessfblly  resisted  all  efibrts  of  surround- 
ing tribes  and  even  of  the  Mexican  monarchy 
for  its  subjugation.  In  1619  the  Tlascalans  at 
first  resisted  the  march  of  Cortes,  but,  after 
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having  been  defeated  in  several  engagementi^ 
fonnM  an  allianoe  with  him,  and  received  from 
him  a  kind  of  ind^wndent  existence  under 
Spanish  mle,  the  oaciqne  being  immediately 
subject  to  the  governor  of  Kew  Spain.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  nnmbered  at  the  time  of  tlie 
invasion  abont  20,000  fiuniliee,  and  Sept.  28, 
the  day  of  Oortes's  entrance,  is  still  celebrated 
by  the  inhabitants  as  a  day  of  jobilee.  After 
the  revolotioa  TIaseala,  being  too  small  to  form 
an  independent  state,  was  made  a  territory. 

TLEHOSS,  or  Tbimokk,  a  town  in  Algeria, 
province  of  Oran,  situated  on  elevated  ground 
68  m.  8.  W.  {W>m  Oran ;  pop.  abont  10,000.  It 
is  an  ancient  place,  with  narrow  streets,  and 
brick  or  stone  houses  seldom  more  than  one 
story  high.  The  citadel  is  a  very  large  bnild- 
ing,  and  tiiere  are  many  interesting  remains 
of  Roman  oriton.  Iron,  morocco  leather,  oar> 
pete,  and  wooUen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods  are 
numn&etnred.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Morocco  and  the  desert.  Tlemcen  was 
once  the  capital  of  a  kiosdom  and  a  place  of 
importance ;  but  the  inhabitants  having  revolt- 
ed in  1670,  the  dey  of  Algiers  laid  it  in  ruins. 
The  French  took  possession  of  it  in  1886,  but, 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  between  them  and 
Abd  el  Kader,  they  evacuated  it  the  following 
year.    It  was  again  taken  by  them  in  1841. 

TOAD,  the  common  name  of  a  well  known 
ftmily  of  anonrons  or  taiUess  batrachians,  the 
gMieral  clmracter  and  anatomy  of  which  have 
been  described  under  Fboo,  and  Akpbibia. 
The  hffonida,  which  comprise  the  common 
toads,  have  a  well  developed  tongue.  Jaws  rath< 
er  sharp  at  the  edge  but  without  teeth,  thick 
and  heavy  body,  and  skin  more  or  less  covered 
with  glandular  warts  which  secrete  an  acrid 
flnid;  the  hind  legs  are  but  little  longer  than 
the  anterior,  so  that  they  cannot  make  the 
long  leaps  of  the  frogs.   According  to  Agassiz, 
the  toads  should  ruik  higher  tluui  the  firogs, 
from  their  more  terrestrial  habits ;  the  embry- 
onic web,  which  still  unites  the  fingers  of  the 
firog,  disappears  in  the  toad,  and  the  cutane- 
ons  glands  of  the  skin  do  not  exist  in  frogs. 
Toac&,  like  frogs,  absorb  moisture  by  the  skm, 
which  is  east  at  intervals,  coming  off  in  lateral 
halves  which  are  swallowed  by  the  animal  at 
a  gulp ;  the  skin  fbels  hard  to  the  touch,  and, 
aooording  to  Mr.  R^ey  ("  Microscopic  Jour- 
nal," 1866),  contains  a  layer  of  earthy  matter 
under  the  dermis  effervescing  with  acids,  con- 
aiderad  by  him  the  analogue  of  what  becomes 
a  oontinnous  hard  dermal  skeleton  in  the  tes- 
todinata.    Like  frogs,  they  have  also  a  large 
aao  resembling  a  bladder,  often  fonnd  filled 
with  pure  water,  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  kidneys,  but  formed  of  tiie  allantols,  serv- 
ing as  a  reservoir  of  water  and  aiding  in  respi- 
ration, its  walls  being  highly  vascmar.    The 
acrid  fluid  of  the  skin  may  be  pressed  oat  from  - 
two  eminenees  like  split  beans  just  behind  the 
head ;  it  comes  forth  in  a  jet,  and  wiU  make 
the  OTes  smart  severely  if  it  touch  them.    The 
hyoid  bone  being   absent,  the  root  of  the 


toBgoe  is  attaohed  anteriorly  in  the  ooaoavity 
JMrmed  by  the  branches  of  die  lower  jaw,  the 
free  extremity  pointing  backward  when  at 
rest ;  it  is  capable  of  protrusion  in  a  reversed 
position  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  cannot  follow 
it.  From  their  ugly  form  and  disgusting  ap> 
pearaoce  they  have  always  been  despised  and 
persecuted,  uiongh  they  are  really  not  only  in- 
offensive but  of  great  service  to  man  in  de- 
stroying noxious  insects  and  larva ;  they  usu- 
ally lie  hid  during  the  day,  but  come  out  at 
dusk  in  woods,  fidds,  and  gardens,  in  search 
of  food,  and  are  not  unfr^quently  fonnd  in  cel- 
lars and  dark  places  about  nouses ;  their  jneta- 
morphoses  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
described  under  Fsoo ;  they  live  out  of  the 
water  except  during  the  breeding  season  in 
March  or  April ;  daring  winter  they  remain 
torpid  in  holes  and  crevices,  under  stones, 
stnimps,  4hs.  ;  they  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs 
imited  into  long  strings,  enclosed  in  a  gelatinons 
substance,  generally  2,  which  the.  male  draws 
out  with  his  hind  feet.  The  species  are  less 
numerous  than  in  the  terrestrial  and  tree  frx>gs; 
they  are  found  in  both  hemispheres,  bat  nn- 
equally  distributed,  being  most  abundant  in 
America,  and  least  so  in  Europe,  which  has 
not  a  single  species  peculiar  to  It,  both  the 
common  toad  and  the  natteijaok  oconrriog 
also  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  they  are  more  abnn- 
dant  in  Asia  than  in  Africa,  and  only  one  ia 
described  in  Australia;  Dum4ril  and  Bibrtm 
recognize  only  86  species  of  b^fon^da.—Ia 
the  genus  bt^o  (Lanr.)  the  tongue  is  oblong, 
free  posteriorly;  anterior  limbs  4-toed  and 
free,  tne  posterior  6-toed  and  semi-palmated; 
the  tnberodty  behind  each  eye,  above  the  tymr 
panom,  porons  and  cnshion-shaped ;  head  ob- 
tnse  in  finont,  tiie  upper  jaw  descending  directly 
downward  so  that  the  intermasillaries  do  not 
project  in  ih>nt  of  the  oraniam.  The  common 
European  toad  or  paddock  {B,  wlgarit,  Laur.), 
la  erapaud  of  the  French,  is  8  to  8^  inches 
long,  of  a  land  brownish  gray,  with  reddith 
brown  tubercles  and  a  blackish  stripe  exter- 
nally or  along  the  glands  on  the  sides  of  the 
head ;  the  iris  red  or  golden ;  the  body  thi(^ 
and  much  inflated.  It  feeds  on  insects  and 
worms  of  all  kinds,  but  will  touch  only  a  living 
and  a  moving  prey;  it  remains  motionless,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  its  intended  victim  till  it  comes 
within  reach  of  its  tongue,  which  is  darted  out 
with  extreme  rapidity  and  accuracy ;  when  it 
seizes  a  worm,  it  pushes  it  into  the  month  with 
the  fore  feet  till  all  disappears,  and  the  ani- 
mal is  swallowed  whole,  its  motions  are  by 
a  kind  of  crawl ;  when  alarmed  it  stops  and 
sweUs  out  itib  body,  and  sometimes  makes 
short  and  awkward  leaps.  The  eggs  are  in  a 
doable  series,  8  or  4  feet  long  and  ^  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  are  laid  in  the  spring  2  or  8  weeks 
later  than  those  of  the  frog,  the  yonng  bang 
fully  developed  by  the  last  of  summer ;  they 
are  smaller  and  blacker  in  all  their  stages  than 
the  yonng  of  the  frog.  Small  toads  of  this  and 
the  common  North  American  species  are  often 
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found  in  places  vhere  they  eonld  not  have  gone 
through  the  nsnal  stages  of  tadpole  existence, 
aa  in  gardens  and  oellars  where  they  conld  nei- 
ther have  had  aooess  to  irater  nor  have  been 
faitrodooed  from  withoat ;  the  gills  mnst  have 
disappeared  shortly  after  birth,  if  they  ever  ex- 
isted ;  they  appear  to  hare  the  power  of  pre- 
matnrely  awmining  the  fonctional  conditions  of 
terrestrial  animals  when  circnmstances  demand 
it ;  a  similar  rapid  metamorphosis  is  observed 
as  a  rnle  in  the  Snrinam  toad  mentioned  below. 
For  details  on  this  snbjeot,  see  "Annals  and 
Ibigazine  of  Natural  Hiiioi7,"voL  xi.  (London, 
1858).  The  toad  has  been  regarded  as  veuom- 
008  in  almost  all  countries  and  ages,  its  saliva, 
bite,  cutaneous  and  watery  secretion,  and  even 
its  breath  and  glance,  being  sopposed  to  be  poi- 
sonons  and  more  or  less  maleficent ;  the  acrid 
exudation  from  the  skin  is  sufBcient  to  produce 
a  painful  irritation  on  a  tender  skin  or  a  wound- 
ed mucous  membrane ;  though  it  will  make  a 
dog  quickly  drop  a  toad  from  its  mouth,  it  has 
no  effect  when  introduced  into  the  circulation; 
it  not  only  serves  thus  for  the  protection  of  the 
animal,  but  is  probably  partly  excrementitious, 
and  assists  the  lungs  in  freeing  the  blood  of 
carbon.  Space  will  not  permit  more  than  an 
allusion  here  to  the  strange  stories  and  soper- 
Btitions  connected  with  the  toad;  venomons 
and  malicious  as  it  was  believed  to  be  by  the 
ancients,  "  the  precious  jewel  in  its  head."  was 
considered  its  redeeming  quality ;  this  Jewel 
was  not  its  bright  and  beautiful  eyes,  as  hinted 
at  by  Shakespeare,  but  the  bufonite  or  toad- 
stone,  supposed  to  possess  wonderful  medical 
and  magical  powers,  and  now  known  to  be  a 
palatal  tooth  of  the  fossU  ganoid  fish  pyenodu*. 
It  has  always  been  made  a  favorite  companion 
for  sorcerers  and  witches,  and  an  ever  present 
utlole  in  their  magic  compounds ;  it  was  the 
first  ingredient  thrown  into  the  witches'  cal- 
dron in  "  Macbeth."  The  toad  has  been  known 
to  live  86  or  40  years,  and  it  is  thought  to  at- 
tain a  considerably  greater  age ;  it  has  been  so 
far  domesticated  as  to  come  and  feed  from  its 
master's  hand,  and  seems  capable  of  a  real  at- 
tachment to  man.  From  their  well  known 
fondness  for  insects,  toads  make  excellent  traps 
for  the  entomologist,  who  may  thus  procure  rare 
and  otherwise  unattainable  beetles  and  noc- 
tnmal  species,  which  they  can  be  made  to  dis- 
gorge without  difSculty:  intelligent  gardeners 
often  put  them  into  hot-houses  to  destroy  ants 
and  other  insects  and  larvte  iiuurious  to  choice 

Slants.  Like  many  other  reptiles,  the  toad  can 
ve  a  oonnderable  time  without  food  and  with 
a  very  small  supply  of  air ;  but  the  alleged 
instances  of  their  having  been  found  imbed- 
ded  in  solid  stone  or  the  heart  of  a  tree,  with 
no  possible  communication  with  the  external 
world,  have  no  doubt  arisen  from  errors 
<tf  observation;  though  much  remains  unex- 
plained abont  tiie  facts  upon  which  this  popu- 
ur  bdief  is  based,  and  though  toads  have  been 
taken  firom  places  where  it  seemed  impo«sible 
that  they  conld  have  obtained  food,  air,  or 


moisture,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  they  have 
been  hermetically  sealed;  with  Mr.  Tliomas 
Bell  it  may  be  said :  "  To  believe  that  a  toad, 
enclosed  within  a  mass  of  day,  or  other  sin^lar 
substance,  shall  exist  wholly  without  air  or 
food  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  at  length  be 
liberated  alive  and  capable  of  crawling;  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  matrix  now  become  a  solid 
rock,  is  certainly  a  demand  upon  our  credulity 
whidi  few  woidd  be  ready  to  answer."  Dr. 
Buokland's  experiments  in  1836,  in  connection 
with  the  so  called  antedUuvian  toads,  show 
that  these  animals  cannot  usually  survive  a  long 
time,  not  even  a  year,  deprived  of  air  and  food ; 
see  "  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,"  by  his 
son  Francis  T.  Bockland,  1st  series,  pp.  ^4-86 
(London,  1869). — The  other  European  species  is 
the  nattoriack,  mephitic,  or  green  toad  {B. 
ealamita,  Lanr.) ;  it  is  smaller,  not  8  inches 
long,  of  a  light  yellowish  brown  color  clouded 
wiuQ  dull  olive,  and  with  a  bright  yellow  stripe 
along  the  middle  of  the  back ;  under  parts  yel- 
lowish with  black  spots,  and  the  legs  with  black 
bands;  iris  yellowish  green;  it  is  less  tumid 
and  the  eyes  more  prominent;  the  hind  legs 
are  shorter  and  the  toes  less  palmated,  indicat- 
ing more  terrestrial  habits ;  it  is  less  oommon, 
more  active,  and 'frequents  drier  places;  it  is 
found  throughout  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  N. 

Africa ^The  common  American  toad  (B.  Amt- 

rieanvs,  Le  Ooate)  is  2^  to  3  inches  long,  with 
short,  tbick,  and  bloated  warty  body ;  anterior 
limbs  large,  posterior  short  with  a  spade-like 
process  at  root  of  1st  toe,  described  as  a  rudi- 
mentary 6th  toe  by  some  writers;  the  Jaws 
entire,  and  the  eyes  lar(|e  and  brilliant.  It  has 
a  longitudinal  line  of  dirty  white  fivm  the  oc- 
ciput to  the  vent,  on  each  side  several  spots  ot 
various  colors,  size,  and  shape,  and  a  row  of 
black  and  whitish  ones  extending  to  the  liind 
legs ;  lower  parts  granulated  and  dirty  yellow- 
ish white;  anterior  limbs  dusky  above  with 
small  white  spots,  the  posterior  adiy  with 
blotches  and  bands  of  black  The  head  is  small- 
er than  in  the  European  toad,  the  body  les 
bloated,  and  the  movements  more  active,  yet 
they  are  representative  species.  In  the  breed- 
ing season  toads  and  frogs  do  not  generally  ss- 
semble  in  the  same  pond ;  this  species  has  been 
found  on  sandy  shores  overgrown  with  beach 

Saas  and  in  salt  marshes ;  it  is  met  with  irom 
sine  and  Canada  to  the  Mississippi  valley ;  its 
note  is  a  prolonged  trill,  continued  by  day  and 
night,  not  unpleasant  when  the  concert  is  at  • 
considerable  distance ;  it  has  been  rendered  so 
tame  as  to  take  flies  from  the  hand.  The  Car- 
olina toad  (B.  Imtiainonti,  Shaw)  is  8  inches 
long,  warty  above,  dusky  brown  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow ;  below  granmated,  diity  yellowiui 
white ;  head  and  mouth  very  large ;  it  is  timid 
and  gentle,  and  fond  of  ants  and  fireflies;  the 
males  have  a  large  gular  sac,  and  are  very  noi- 
mr  in  the  breeding  season ;  it  is  found  tram  8. 
Virginia  to  Flori^  and  along  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  marine  toad  of  South  ijneriea  (B. 
marimu,  Oray)  is  the  largest  of  the  family,  8 
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to  10  inches  long  without  the  legs;  it  isaahjr 
gray,  irregnlarly  spotted  with  brownish,  and 
with  luge  warts. — There  are  several  tosd-like 
batrachianSygenerallj  arranged  by  modern  her- 
petcdogists  in  the  frog  funily,  of  which  two 
may  be  mentioned  here.    The  aooonchenr  toad 
(B.  ob»t«lritan$,  Lam. ;  genus  alytet,  Wagler)  is 
oommon  in  the  vioinit  j  of  Paris,  in  France,  and 
in  S.  Germanj ;  the  males  not  only  assist  the 
females  in  the  ezolasion  of  the  eggs  (whioh  are 
yellow),  bnt  afterward  attach  them  to  their  hind 
1^1^  by  small  pedicles ;  the  yonng  are  developed 
onder  ground  in  the  femoral  region  nutil  they 
reach  the  tadpole  state,  when  the  males  enter 
the  water  and  the  larva  escape.    In  the  genua 
aeapMoput  (Holbrook)  the  body  is  short  and 
thick,  the  head  short,  with  teeth  in  the  npper 
jaw  and  palate,  and  the  tympanum  distinct; 
posterior  limbs  short  and  stont,  the  leg  shorter 
than  the  thigh,  and  a  homy  'spade-like  process 
in  the  place  of  a  6th  toe;  though  generally 
ranked  with  the  frog  family,  the  form  is  toad- 
like ;  eyes  largo  and  prominent,  with  the  iris 
golden  and  divided  into  4  parts  by  2  black 
lines ;  the  anterior  limbs  long.    The  only  spe- 
eies,  S.  lolitariiu  (Holbr.),  is  between  2  and  8 
inches  long,  olive  and  somewhat  warty  on  the 
baok,  with  3  lines  of  pale  yellow  from  the  or> 
bits  to  the  vent;  beneath  yellowish  white.    It 
resembles  the  toads  in  its  nocturnal,  teireatrial, 
and  subterranean  habits,  living  in  holes  dug  by 
itself,  and  seizing  insects  which  fiftU  in;  its 
motions  are  slnj^sh,  and  it  appears  in  the 
evening  or  after  long  continned  rains;   the 
males  have  a  vocal  sac  under  the  throat;  it  is 
found'  from  Maseachnsetts  to  Georgia.    It  is 
•oUtUT-  except  during  the  breeding  season  in 
early  spring,  when  it  takes  to  the  water  in  con- 
siderable numbers ;  the  eggs  are  laid  from  the 
last  of  April  to  the  middle  of  July,  are  smaller 
and  darker  than  in  the  common  toad,  and 
placed  commonly  around  a  spear  of  grass ;  as 
in  the  frogs  and  toads,  they  are  frequently 
destroyed  by  a  parasitic  fungus.    Swimming  is 
performed  by  idtemate  strokes,  as  in  the  tnr- 
ues,  and  their  excavations  are  made  by  push- 
ing out  the  hind  feet  laterally,  by  whioh  they 
rapidly  get  under  ground,  the  body  being  thrust 
baokwarid  as  fast  as  the  hole  is  formed;  the 
pelvis  is  very  loosely  articulated  to  the  ssomm, 
and  moves  freely  backward  and  forward  upon 
it. — The  &mly  pipida  constitute  the  group  of 
jdirynaglomei,  so  named  from  having  no  tongue, 
aa   distinguished  from  the  pAaneroglotaet,  in 
whioh  this  organ  exists;  the  tympanum  is  oon- 
oealed,  and.  its  cavity  communicates  with  the 
month  by  a  single  opening  in  the  middle  of  the 
po«terior  part  of  the  pale^ ;  the  head  is  trian- 
gnbur,  and  the  small  eyes  are  low  and  near  the 
znonth ;  the  body  is  broad  and  thick,  the  hind 
legs  very  powerful  and  large,  and  the  toes 
united  by  a  complete  and  fall  web.    The  fiuni- 
]▼  contains  only  2  generih  |>tpa  (Lanr.)  and 
daet'yUthra  (Ouv.),  each  with  a  single  species. 
In  pipa  there  are  no  teeth,  and  the  last  joint 
ot  the  slender  anterior  toes  is  divided  into  4 
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parte.  In  daet^Ui^ra  the  upper  Jaw  has  smaH 
pointed  teeth,  the  tongue  is  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  and  some  of  the  hind  toes  have  (alone 
among  batrachians)  hoof-like  claws ;  the  ante- 
rior legs  are  small  and  slender;  the  D.  Gapeniis 
(Cuv.)  is  found  at  Uie  Oape  of  Good  Hope  and 
on  the  Mozambique  coast.  The  Surinam  toad 
(P.  Amerieana,  Laur.)  has  a  remarkable  and 
anomalous  mode  of  reproduction ;  the  eggs  do 
net  escape  into  the  water,  but  are  received  by 
the  male,  who  deposits  them  on  the  back  of 
the  female  and  there  impregnates  them  (some 
authors  say  that  impregnation  takes  plaoe  be- 
fore the  deposition  of  the  eggs  on  the  back  of 
the  female);  the  skin  becomes  thiolcened  be- 
tween them,  rises  and  partly  invests  each  egg 
in  a  sac  or  pouch,  covered  by  a  thin  operculum 
of  dried  gelatinous  matter,  probably  a  portion 
of  that  which  .originally  surrounded  the  egg; 
the  young  go  through  the  usual  changes  in  the 
dorsal  pouches,  and  emerge  perfect  toads ;  the 
yolk  is  of  large  size;  the  external  branohin 
disappear  at  a  very  early  period;  the  tul  is 
ftally  formed  in  the  embryo,  bnt  is  absorbed 
before  it  leaves  the  egg;  the  embryo  at  this 
stage  is  larger  than  the  original  egg,  so  that  it 
must  have  absorbed  something  from  the  pouch 
of  the  parent.  This  animal  is  commonly  found 
in  the  dark  comers  of  houses  in  Guiana  and 
Surinam,  and,  though  ezodedin^y  disgusting  in 
appearance,  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  natives. 
TOAD  FISH,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  lo- 
phiut  family,  and  genus  hatraehu»  (Bloch.),  so 
named  from  its  large  head,  wide  gape,  usually 
naked  skin,  and  disgusting  appearance;  it  is 
also  called  frog  fish  and  oyster  fish.  The  head 
is  flattened  and  wider  than  the  body;  teeth 
conical,  small  and  crowded  on  the  intermazil- 
laries,  larger  on  the  lower  jaw,  pidate,  and  vo- 
mer; operonlum  small  and  spiny;  head,  lips, 
and  cheeks  provided  with  numerous  fleshy  ap- 
pendages ;  lower  jaw  the  longest ;  1st  dorsal 
short,  witii  8  spinous  rays  almost  concealed  in 
the  skin ;  2d  dorsal  and  anal  low,  soft,  and 
long ;  ventrals  under  the  throat,  narrow,  with 
8  rays;  pectorals  on  short  arms  of  6  carpal 
bones ;  4th  branchial  arch  without  gills ;  body 
generally  soaleless ;  no  pyloric  csca ;  air  blad- 
der deeply  forked  anteriorly,  attached  to  the 
vertebra  by  slender  ligaments,  and  muscular 
on  the  sides.  They  hide  in  the  sand  and  mud 
of  salt  water,  and  occur  in  both  hemispheres, 
preying  on  fish.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen 
species,  of  which  one  of  the  best  known  is  the 
Anting  toad  fish  (£.  gninnieru,  Bloch),  found 
in  the  seas  of  the  East  Indies;  the  skin  is  naked, 
smooth,  soft  and  spongy;  the  head  and  jaws 
with  numerous  cutaneous  appendages ;  the  col- 
or is  brownish  above,  marbled  with  darker,  be- 
low white,.fins  white  with  brown  bands ;  it  is 
8  to  18  inches  long,  and  is  said  to  be  eaten  at 
Bombay;  it  received  its  specific  name  frnn  its 
making  a  grunting  noise  like  a  pig,  from  the 
expulsion  of  air  by  the  muscular  air  bladder 
through  the  month. — The  common  American 
toad  fish  (B.  tau,  De  Kay)  is  muoh  like  the 
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East  Indian,  with  half  a  dozen  mora  raya  in  the 
Sd  dorsal  and  anal,  stronger  teeth,  more  prom- 
inent dorsal  spines,  and  rather  darker  oolors; 
it  is  8  inches  to  a  foot  long,  of  a  light  brown 
color,  marbled  with  black,  and  the  fins  with 
black  lines ;  the  body  is  covered  with  a  copious 
viscid  secretion ;  the  month  very  large,  and  the 
ohin  and  cheeks  with  nnmerons  flediy  appen- 
dages. It  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  In- 
dies, on  the  New  England  coast  nsually  in  ponds 
and  lagoons  connected  with  the  sea,  in  mnddy 
dioa}  water,  or  utader  eel  grass  and  stones;  it 
is  sometimes  taken  in  winter  by  the  fishermen 
spearing  eels  through  the  ice ;  where  it  is  abnn- 
dant,  as  in  some  places  along  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  it  is  a  great  pest  irom  its  taking  the  bait . 
intended  for  more  valuable  fish ;  it  lives  a  con- 
riderable  time  ont  of  the  water.  It  is  fond  of 
lurking  in  holes  in  the  sand,  watching  for  prey 
like  a  dog  in  a  kennel,  and  snapping  at  any  un- 
wary fish  coming  within  reach  of  its  wide  jaws ; 
in  the  summer  it  may  he  seen  guarding  its  eggs 
or  young,  the  latter  being  found  adhering  to 
the  under  snr&ce  of  stones  by  a  disk  at  the  end 
of  the  yolk  sac,  and  afterward  by  the  ventral 
fins.  The  disgusting  appearance  of  this  fish, 
its  slimy  body,  goggle  eyes,  and  immense 
month,  have  generally  prevented  the  use  of  its 
flesh  as  food,  though  it  is  said  to  be  delicate, 
palatable,  and  whdesome;  it  is  a  savam  biter, 
and  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wonnds.  The 
apeciflo  name,  which  was  conferred  by  Linnts- 
Q8,  though  he  refSarred  the  fish  to  a  wrong  fam- 
ily, is  derived  from  a  character  common  to 
many  other  species,  and  only  observable  in  dead 
and  dried  specimens ;  in  these  the  bones  of  the 
npper  sorface  of  the  skull  present  a  transverse 
and  longitndinol  ridge  nnited  like  the  letter 
T  (6r.  taii).  Other  species  are  found  in  the 
Indian  and  African  seas,  and  some  of  larger 
size  and  with  soft  scales  on  the  Brazilian  coast. 
TOBAOOO,  the  common  name  of  several 
species  of  plants  of  the  genus  niectiana,  nat- 
iiral  order  loJanaeeo),  and  also  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  plants.  The  order  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  genera  belonging  to  it  of  plants  pos- 
sessing powerflil  narcotic  poisonous  properties, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  nsefbl  edible  plants. 
Of  the  former  kind  may  be  named  the  bella- 
donna or  deadly  nightdiade,  the  stramonium 
or  thorn  apple,  the  hyoscyamus  or  henbane, 
&c. ;  and  of  the  latter  the  tomato  and  the  potato, 
which  last  also  affords  the  poisonous  substance 
■olanine.  The  name  tobacco  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Indian  tdbaeoi,  pven  by 
the  Caribs  to  the  pipe  in  which  they  smoked 
the  plant.  Others  .derive  it  from  Tabasco,  a 
province  of  Mexico ;  others  from  the  island  of 
Tobago,  one  of  the  Oaribbees;  and  others  from 
Tobasoo  in  the  gulf  of  Florida.  The  name  of 
the  genns  is  derived  from  that  of  the  French 
ambassador  to  Portugal,  Jean  Nicot,  who 
brought  some  tobacco  m  1660  from  Lisbon  to 
France.  Several  species  of  the  plant  are  recog- 
nized by  botanists,  but  most  of  the  tobacco  ^ 


commerce  is  obtained  from  fhe  trieotuata  to- 
beusum,  the  common  Virginia  or  sweet-scented 
tobacco.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  growing  8  to 
7  or  8  feet  high,  with  an  erect,  ronnd,  hairy, 
viscid  stem,  and  a  large  fibrous  root.  It  bean 
numerous  very  large  leaves  of  a  pale  green 
color,  sessile,  ovate  lanceolate  and  pointed  in 
form,  which  come  out  alternately  from  S  to  8 
inches  apart.  Those  near  the  bottom  are  some- 
times 2  feet  long  and  6  inches  broad.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loose  panicles  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  stalks,  and  tiie  calyx  is  bell-8h^>ed, 
and  divided  at  its  summit  into  6  pointed  se^ 
ments.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  expands  at  the 
top  into  an  obloog  cup  terminating  in  aS-lobed, 
plaited,  rose-colored  border,  l^e  pistil  con- 
rists  of  an  oval  germ,  a  slender  style  longer 
than  the  stamens,  and  a  cleft  stigma.  The 
flowers  ore  succeeded  by  capsules  of  S  cells 
opening  at  the  snmmit  and  containing  numer- 
ous kidney-shaped  seeds.  The  plant  was  n»- 
known  to  the  Europeans  until  the  disooveiy 
of  the  American  continent,  when  it  was  flrat 
noticed  by  sailors  sent  ashore  by  Oolnmbns  in 
Cuba.  They  found  to  their  astonishment  the 
natives  puffing  smoke  from  their  montto  and 
noses,  which  they  afterward  learned  was  de- 
rived from  the  combustion  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  this  plant.  The  smoke  was  inhaled  Uirongh* 
hoUow  cane,  one  end  of.  which  was  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  or  in  case  of  the  cone  being 
forked,  the  forked  ends  were  inserted  in  the 
nostrils,  and  the  other  was  applied  to  the  burn- 
ing leaves.  As  other  portions  of  America  wen 
discovered,  tobacco  was  very  generally  met 
with,  and  appears  to  have  l>een  used  in  'aariooa 
ways  by  all  the  tribes  from  the  N.  W.  coast  to 
Patagonia.  Oarcilasso  speaks  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians  as  using  it  only  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  the  form  of  snuff.  The  Aztecs  in  Mex- 
ico, according  to  Bemal  Diaz,  nsed  pipes  of  a 
varnished  and  richly  gilt  wood,  and  mingled 
with  the  intoxicating  tobacco  the  liqnidambar 
and  various  aromatic  herbs.  Tliey  are  also 
spoken  of  by  Sahagnn  in  his  "  History  of  Kew 
Spain"  as  using  the  leaves  rolled  into  cigars, 
which  they  ignited  and  smoked  in  tubes  of 
tortoise  shell  or  silver.  The  use  of  the  pnl  ver- 
ized  dried  leaf  or  snuff  was  noticed  by  Roman 
Pane,  a  friar  who  accompanied  Oolnmbns  on 
his  second  voyage.  The  natives,  he  fonnd,  took 
it  as  a  purgative  medicine,  snuffing  it  up  tiirongh 
hollow  canes.  Thus  all  the  modes  in  which  £e 
plant  is  now  used  appear  to  have  been  in  oom- 
mon  practice  with  uie  ancient  American  raoeaL 
Its  use  is  traced  back  to  still  more  semote  peri- 
ods in  the  pipes  fonnd  in  the  ancient  monnds 
and  oth'er  monuments  of  unknown  races,  that 
inhabited  this  continent  before  the  Indian 
tribes.  (See  Pipe,  Tobacco.)*  The  history  and 
uses  of  the  plant  are  ftarther  noticed  in  the  ar- 
ticle OioAK. — ^Among  the  many  species  and  va- 
rieties of  the  tobacco  plant,  several  are  worthy 
of  special  mention.  The  plant  which  yields 
the  "large-leaved"  or  "Orinoco  tobacco"  is 
probably  merely  a  vuiety  of  the  IT.  U^aettm, 
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thongfa  it  has  been  named  by  IGller  N.  lati*- 
•imo,  and  by  Sprengel  Jf.  maerophylla ;  the 
large  Havana  oigaxa  are  Bupposed  to  be  made 
of  its  leaves.  The  If.  nutiea,  or  "  common 
green  tobacco,"  is  the  species  most  cultivated 
bi  Enrope  and  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
where  uso  it  grows  wild,  and  is  said  to  be  that 
originally  introdoced  into  Europe  from  Amer- 
ica. It  famishes  the  tobacco  of  Salomoa,  and 
the  Turkish  tobacco  grown  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  so  highly  val- 
ued in  India.  In  England  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  is  used  by  gardeners  to  destroy 
insects.  Its  leaves  are  petiolate,  ovate,  and 
quite  entire.  The  celebrated  Shiraz  or  Persian 
tobacco  is  produced  by  the  If.  Pertiea  (Lindl.). 
The  small  Havana  cigars  are  said  to  oe  made 
of  the  leaves  of  If.  repanda  (Willd.).  The  K 
fruOtieota  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  China, 
and  to  have  been  cultivated  there  in  ancient 
times.  The  iT.  quadrivalvii  (Pnrsh)  aflEbrds 
tobacco  of  excellent  auality  to  the  Indians  of 
the  Missouri  and  Oamoerland  rivers;  the  dried 
flowers  are  preferred  to  the  leaves.  The  N. 
Man*  and  the  If.  multivalvit  are  also  plants  of 
On  extreme  western  territories.  The  calyx  of 
the  latter,  which  is  very  fetid,  is  preferrad  to 
any  other  part. — ^The  varieties  of  tobacco 
known  in  commerce  are  designated  by  the 
names  of  the  districts  where  they  are  produced. 
The  principal  varieties  of  the  United  States 
are  the  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio.  The  first  is  the  strongest  kind  of 
tobacco,  its  leaves  of  a  deep  brown  and  tough, 
and  is  better  adapted  for  chewing,  for  snuff, 
and  for  smoking  in  pipes,  than  for  cigars.  The 
other  varieties  are  generally  of  a  paler  color, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  strength.  The  tobao- 
eo  nUsed  in  Connecticut  and  Ma^achusetts  is 
alluded  to  in  the  article  Cioab,  as  used  for  the 
outer  covering  of  cigars,  and  the  same  article 
names  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  these. 
The  Levant  tobaccos  are  mQd  and  pleasant,  and 
highly  valued.  The  Tarkish  variety,  of  which 
the  Lotakia  is  most  celebrated,  is  exported  in 
broad  and  separate'  leaves  of  a  brignt  yellow 
color.  Manila  tobacco,  grown  in  Luzon,  is 
dark-colored,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
fitctnre  of  cheroots,  as  cigars  are  termed  in  the 
liaat. — Of  the  analyses  that  have  been  made 
of  tobacco,  the  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  first  by  Vanquelin  is  given  in  die 
Anndle$  de  ehimie,  voL  IxxL  p.  139,  and  presents 
the  following  ingredients:  an  acrid  volatile 
prineiple  (nicotine) ;  albumen ;  red  matter,  sol- 
uble in  aloohol  and  water ;  acetic  acid ;  super- 
malateoflime;  chlorophyl;  nitrate  of  potash 
and  chloride  of  potassinm ;  sal  ammoniac ;  and 
water.  The  next  is  the  analysis  of  the  tobacco 
leaf  by  Dr.  OoAwell,  of  Philadelphia,  given  in 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  zvii. 
p.  869 :  gum ;  mucilage,  soluble  in  both  water 
and  aloohol;  tannin;  gallic  acid;  chlorophyl; 
green  pulverulent  matter,  soluble  in  boiling 
water ;  yellow  oil  having  the  odor,  taste,  rad 
poisonous  properties  of  tobaooo;  pale  yellow 


resin  (large  quantity) ;  niootine ;  a  substance 
analogous  to  morphia ;  an  orange-red  coloring 
matter ;  and  nicotianine.  The  Oerman  chem- 
ists Posselt  and  Beinmann  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing resnlts,  quoted  by  Berzelins  in  his 
7¥aite  de  ekimie,  and  by  Omelin  in  his  Semd- 
bueh  der  Chemie,  vol.  IL  p.  1808 : 
mooUne ,.    o.on 

Ooncrete  Tolatils  on 0.010 

Bitter  extraettre S.870 

6am  with  nuUt*  of  Unw 1.T40 

Chlorophyl ftSW 

Albomcn  and  glaten IMi 

MaUoadd aSlO 

lignlnaandatnmofttarch iMt 

Salts  (salphato,  nitrate,  and  malato  of  potaah,  ohlo- 
ride  of  potaaaltnn,  pboaphate  and  malato  of  lime, 

aadmalate  ofammonia) O.TM 

Silica 0.068 

Water 88.280 

Total 100.8SC 

The  active  principles  of  the  plant  reside  in  the 
alkaloid  nicotine  or  nicotia,  and  the  nicotianine. 
The  former  was  first  separated  in  a  pure  state 
by  Messrs.  Henry  and  Bontron,  that  obtained 
by  the  other  chemists  being  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  alkaline  principle  in  connection  with 
ammonia.  (See  Niootu..)  The  strongest  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  tobaccos  contain  from  6  to 
7  per  cent,  of  it,  while  some  of  the  milder  kinds 
used  for  cigars  contain  only  about  2  per  cent. 
Nicotianine  is  the  concrete  volatUe  oil  of  to- 
bacco, or  tobacco  camphor,  obtained  by  distil- 
lation. Six  ponnds  of  the  leaves  yield  only 
about  11  grains  of  the  oiL  It  is  a  fatty  sub- 
stance, having  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  and 
a  bitter  taste.  It  is  volatilized  by  heat,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  dilate  acids,  bat  dissolves 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  solution  of  potash.  An 
empyreomatio  oil  obtained  when  the  distUla- 
tion  is  condaoted  at  a  temperature  above  812° 
contains  nicotia,  and  is  a  most  virulent  poison. 
It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  an  acrid  taste,  and 
a  smell  like  that  of  old  tobacco  pipes.  This  oil, 
which  cannot  be  distingaished  from  that  of  fox- 
glove, has  been  detected  in  tobaooo  smoke  to- 
gether with  mcotianine,  nicotia,  salts  of  ammo- 
nia, and  other  volatile  prodaots.  The  ash  of 
tobacco  leaves  amounts  to  about  }  to  j  of  the 
entire  weight,  and  consists  chiefly  of  carbon- 
ates of  lime  and  magnesia,  chloride  of  potassinm, 
and  sulphate  of  potash. — The  me^cunal  effects 
of  tobacco  upon  the  system  are  very  marked, 
whether  it  is  taken  internally  or  applied  exter- 
nally. In  small  anantities,  taken  by  either  of 
the  methods  in  which  it  is  commonly  used,  as 
smoUng,  chewing,  or  snaflSng  the  pulverized 
dry  leaf,  it  acts  as  a  sedative  narcotic,  calm- 
ing mental  and  bodily  restlessness,  and  prodn- 
oing  a  state  of  languor  or  repose  most  agreeable 
to  uiose  aocnstomed  to  its  use.  In  larger  quan- 
tities, or  with  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  it 
causes  giddiness,  &intness,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  purging,  with  great  debility.  As  Uie  nau- 
sea continues  with  severe  retching,  the  skin 
becomes  cold  and  clammy,  the  mnsdes  relaxed, 
the  pulse  feeble,  and  fainting  and  sometimes 
convulsions  ensue,  terminating  in  death.  Its 
.power  of  causing  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
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system  is  greater  than  that  of  digitallB,  and  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  snrgical  treatment, 
as  by  Dr.  -Physiok  in  a  case  of  obstinate  and 
long  continued  dislooation  of  the  jaw,  the  de- 
sired effect  being  produced  hy  smoking,  to 
which  the  patient  was  nnaccnstomed.  It  is  also 
applied  in  the  form  of  infnsions  and  cataplasms 
to  relieve  varioos  spasmodic  affections,  and  its 
use  generally  in  medicine  is  in  external  appli- 
cations, the  nausea  it  occasions  almost  wholly 
preventing  its  exhibition  internally.  It  is  re- 
commended in  articular  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
neuralgia;  and  the  toothache  is  often  relieved 
by  smoking  a  cigar.  In  various  cutaneous  af- 
fections, as  tinea  capitis,  psora,  &c.,  it  has  prov- 
ed hi^y  beneficial.  The  application  of  the 
infusion,  or  even  of  the  leaves,  or  of  powdered 
tobacco,  to  snrfaces  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  is 
not  without  danger,  and  has  sometimes  been  at- 
.tended  with  fatal  effects ;  these  have  even  fol- 
lowed the  inhalation  of  the  smoke.  The  pow- 
erfully nauseating  effects  of  tobacco  suggest  its 
use  as  an  emetic ;  it  is  however  rarely  resorted 
to  for  this 'purpose,  though  in  extreme  cases,  as 
of  sudden  poisoning,  it  might  be  found  service- 
able, where  no  other  emetic  is  at  hand.  En- 
tirely different  opinions  have  been  entertained 
by  the  most  respectable  medical  authorities  as 
to  the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  system, 
whether  beneficial  or  hurtful,  as  it  is  common- 
ly used ;  and  ever  since  the  early  introduction 
of  tobacco  many  have  earnestly  condemned  it 
for  its  supposed  universally  iqjurious  qualities. 
Its  use  nevertheless  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  multitudes  among  all  nations  de- 
pend upon  it  daily,  suffering  extremely  if  de- 
prived of  it  for  a  time.  Its  universal  distribu- 
tion throughout  almost  all  climates  and  coun- 
tries, taken  in  connection  with  the  strong 
passion  soon  acquired  for  its  use,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  plant  exercises  some  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  human  system ;  still  it 
is  not  apparent  what  benefit  is  conferred  upon 
generations  of  recent  times,  which  those  were 
deprived  of  that  were  ignorant  of  its  use.  It 
does  not  appear  to  affect  in  any  way  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life,  except  occasionally  when 
used  to  great  excess.  To  some  persons  the 
nse  of  tobacco  is  repugnant,  and  by  such  it  is 
naturally  condemned  and  avoided. — Tobacco  is 
sucoesefhlly  cultivated  throughout  a  wide  range 
of  latitude.  Excellent  varieties  are  produced 
in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  in  the  United 
States  its  limits  are  not  quite  reached  at  the 
borders  of  Canada ;  in  all  the  states  it  is  culti- 
vated to  some  extent.  In  England,  as  already 
.  mentioned,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  it  would  be  an  important 
crop,  if  it  were  not  for  the  severe  restrictions 
imposed  upon  its  growth  for  manufacturing 

Snrposes.  It  has  been  even  raised  in  Scotland 
uring  the  interruptions  by  foreign  wars  of  the 
trade  with  the  colonies.  The  plant  requires  a 
deep,  rich,  mellow  soil  or  sandy  loam,  and 
thrives  best  on  the  south  side  of  gentie  slopes 
and  places  protected  by  woods  or  shrubbery. 


According  to  the  best  practice  in  the  middle 
states,  the  seed,  amountmg  to  a  gill  for  every 
10  square  yards,  is  mixed  with  about  a  quart 
of  plaster  or  sifted  ashes  and  sown  regularly  in 
well  prepared  beds.  This  may  be  done  in  the 
winter,  but  the  best  time  is  from  the  10th  to 
the  20th  of  March.  The  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  to  root 
them  out  by  hand  while  the  plants  are  young. 
It  is  recommended,  every  week  after  the  plants 
are  up,  to  scatter  over  tiiem  broadcast  a  com- 
post of  ashes,  plaster,  soot,  salt,  and  pulverized 
sulphur,  witn  the  view  of  invigorating  them 
and  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  In  April, 
when  the  plants  are  of  good  size  for  transplant- 
ing, they  are  removed  to  other  beds  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  marked  off  by  a  small 
plough  in  farrows  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  at  distances  of  2^  to  8  feet  apart  In 
each  of  these  the  workman  makes  a  hole  with 
a  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  introdnoes  t^e 
root  of  one  of  the  plants.  In  8  or  4  days  the 
surface  is  lightly  hoed,  the  weeds  removed,  and 
a  littie  plaster  and  ashes  is  added  to  each  plant; 
and  in  a  week  afterward  a  small  plough  is  ran 
twice  through  the  rows.  After  this  the  '^to- 
bacco cultivator"  or  shovel  is  run  throngh 
once  in  a  week  or  10  days  to  keep  the  ground 
open  and  free  from  weeds;  •and  when  the  plants 
are  too  large  for  this  process,  the  ground  is 
once  well  hoed  over  and  levelled.  As  soon  as 
the  blossoms  are  fairly  formed,  the  tops  are 
out  off  down  to  the  leaves  that  are  6  inches 
long,  or  still  lower  if  the  season  is  late.  A 
number  of  the  best  plants  should  be  reserved 
for  seed,  100  being  sufficient  for  a  crop  of  40,- 
000  lbs.  In  two  weeks  after  "topping"  the 
plants  are  fit  for  cutting,  though  they  may 
stand  longer  without  iqjnry.  Until  the  leaves 
are  cut  and  housed,  the  crop  still  requires  great 
care  to  protect  it  firom  frost,  to  remove  suckers 
that  sprout  from  the  base  of  each  leaf,  and  to 
destroy  worms  which  would  otherwise  devour 
the  plants.  The  bottom  or  "ground  leaves" 
are  cut  off  and  taken  in  before  they  become  dry. 
The  killing  of  the  worms  is  a  work  of  great 
labor,  it  being  necessary  to  examine  each  ^ant, 
going  over  the  whole  field  as  far  as  practicable 
every  morning  and  evening  in  order  to  break 
the  eggs  and  kill  such  worms  as  may  be  found. 
A  previous  brood  or  "glut"  of  worms  appears 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  to  destroy 
these  flocks  of  turkeys  are  let  into  the  field, 
whidi  devour  the  worms  with  great  avidity, 
and  kill  many  more  than  they  can  eat,  seem- 
ingly enjoying  the  sport.  When  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  turn  yellow,  the  stalks  are  cut  off  close 
to  the  ground,  where  they  are  left  for  a  short 
time  to  "  fall"  or  wither  before  they  are  taken  to 
the  tobacco  house.  Here  they  are  hung  upon 
pegs  or  spears  run  through  the  stalks  and  left 
to  dry.  Sometimes  the  stalks  are  split  with  a 
knife  from  the  top  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  bottom  before  they  are  cut  down  for  hou»- 
ing,  when  they  are  hung  upon  sticks  which  are 
suspended  upon  the  joists  of  the  tobacco  house 
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IS  or  15  inohea  apart.    After  the  leaves  hare 
tamed  yellow,  the  drying  is  sometimes  hasten- 
ed by  fires  upon  the  floor  of  the  hoase ;  bat 
the  process  is  better  effected  by  the  admission 
of  plenty  of  air  in  dry  weather  in  roomy  hoases 
provided  with  windows  and  doors,  J)y  the  dos- 
ing of  which  rain  and  dampness  are  excluded. 
"When  the  tobacco  ia  well  dried  and  ourMl,  the 
leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalk  in  mUd  damp 
weather,  the  leafstalks  then  becoming  soft  and 
pUutt.     The  stripping,  when  systematically 
performed,    employs   several   persons   called 
"  cullers"  in  sacoession.    The  first  polls  off  the 
defective  bottom  and  worm-eaten,  leaves,  and 
throws  the  plant  to  the  next,  who  strips  off  all 
the  bright  leaves,  and  passes  it  to  the  third, 
-who  removes  the  rest,  which  are  known  as  the 
"doll"  leaves;   and  each  as  he  aoonmalates 
leaves  enongh  ties  them  in  bundles  of  ^  or  ^  of 
a  pound  in  each,  using  one  of  the  leaves  as  a 
wnu>ping  for  each  bundle,  and  tacking  the  end 
in  the  middle  of  the  bundle  in  order  to  confine 
it.    The  next  operation  is  what  is  called  "bulk- 
ing" the  tobacco,  which  is  the  final  drying  ap- 
pli^  to  each  of  the  sorted  kinds  separately. 
The  bundles  are  laid  np  in  piles,  generally  be- 
tween two  logs  laid  parallel  to  each  other  and 
abont  80  inches  apart,  the  space  between  being 
filled  with  sticks  to  keep  the  bundles  from  the 
dampness  of  the  ground.    Upon  these  the  bun- 
dles are  smoothly  laid  with  core  crosswise,  the 
buts  outside  and  the  tops  lapping  over  each 
other  in  the  middle.     When  raised  to  a  con- 
venient height,  the  bulk  is  covered  with  a  few 
sticks  to  keep  it  in  place.    If  found  to  heat 
from  incipient  fermentation,  the  bundles  are  to 
be  taken  down  and  laid  again  more  loosely 
than  before ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  hang 
them  up  in  the  house  to  become  properly  dried 
or  "conditioned"  for  packing.     When  so  dry 
that  the  bundles  crack  under  pressure,  advan- 
tage must  be  taken  of  the  first  damp  weather, 
-when  the  leaves  become  somewhat  pliable,  to 
pile  them  closely  in  larger  apd  higher  bulks 
under  considerable  pressure,  in  which  condi- 
tion they  may  safely  remain  for  any  time  be- 
fore packing  in  hogsheads.    The  legal  dimen- 
sions of  the  tobacco  hogshead  in  Maryland  are 
40  inches  across  the  head  and  62  inches  deep, 
and  the  capacity  is  800  lbs. ;  that  of  the  hogs- 
head of  Virginia,  Ifissonri,  and  Kentucky  is 
1,800  lbs.,  and  of  Ohio  760  lbs.    The  bundles 
are  laid  in  uniformly  in  "  courses"  or  layers, 
and  are  closely  packed  down  by  a  man  inside, 
-who  presses  them  with  his  knees  and  occasion- 
ally stamps  upon  them,  with  caution  however 
not  to  break  the  bundles.    Mechanical  power 
is  also  applied  at  intervals,  and  continued  sev- 
eral hours  at  a  time,  to  compress  the  tobacco 
in  the  hogsheads.    The  filling  of  these  com- 
pletes the  pr^eparation  of  the  leaf  tobaooo  for 
the  market.    The  production  to  the  acre  is 
nsualiy  from  600  to  700  lbs.    According  to  the 
.U.  S.  census  retams  for  1860,  the  product  in 
Virginia  averaged  in  that  year  660  lbs;  in 
ICaryland,  660  lbs. ;  in  Kentaoky,  676  lbs. ;  in 


Ohio,  7S0  lbs. ;  in  Tennessee,  760  Ibe. ;  in  IGs- 

Bonri,  776  lbs.  The  total  number  of  acres  in 
cultivation  throughout  the  country*  was  400,> 
000,  which  at  an  average  of  600  lbs.  to  the 
acre  would  produce  240,000,000  lbs.  The 
gross  value  of  the  product  for  that  year  was 
estimated  at  $13,982,686.— The  tobacco  packed 
in  hogsheads  is  ready  for  transportation  either 
to  Europe  or  to  the  factories  in  the  stat^  in 
which  it  is  converted  into  cigars,  or  into  the 
forms  of  cat  and  roll  tobacco  for  chewing  and 
smoking  in  pipes,  or  into  annff.  Of  the  Euro- 
pean consumption  of  tobacco  it  is  estimated  i 
that  about  |  are  famished  by  the  United 
States ;  and  of  that  consumed  in  France  from 
1  to  }  are  from  this  country.  This  product  is 
in  request  for  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff, 
while  the  milder  sorts  obtained  from  Ouba 
and  ft'om  the  interior  countries  of  Europe  are 
preferred  for  smoking.  In  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  the  manu£icture  of  tobacco  is 
a  very  important  business.  In  France  the 
manafitoture  employs  about  16,000  persons, 
who  produce  annually  about  60,000,000  lbs.  of 
mannfaotnred  articles  of  tobacco.  The  net 
profit  realized  by  the  state  amounted  in  1860 
to  178,762,641  fhmos.  In  Holland  the  first 
class  factories,  of  which  the  larger  number  are 
at  Botterdam  and  Amsterdam,  are  said  to  em^ 
ploy  above  a  million  of  persons,  the  principal 
market  for  the  products  being  in  Germany. 
Large  amounts  are  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
notwithstanding  the  article  is  subject  to  a  duty 
of  72  cts.  per  lb.  and  5  per  cent,  additioniu, 
and  there  also  gives  employment  to  great  nom- 
bers  of  operatives.  Only  13  ports  in  England, 
8  in  Scotland,  and  10  in  Ireland  are  aUowed 
to  receive  tobacco,  and  it  most  be  brought 
by  vessels  of  at  least  120  tons.  The  casks  as 
they  are  received  are  conveyed  to  the  bonding 
warehouses,  where  every  one  is  opened  and  its 
contents  are  examined.  By  taking  out  the  head 
and  loosening  some  of  the  staves,  the  whole 
hi^head  is  removed  from  the  tobacco,  and 
any  injured  portions  are  out  away  by  a  power- 
ful instrument,  and  the  remainder  is  weigh- 
ed and  repacked.  The  duty  is  levied  only  on 
this  portion,  and  the  damaged  is  immediately 
consumed  in  a  farnaoe  on  the  premisee.  Takea 
to  the  factory,  the  bundles  are  dag  out  in 
masses  with  iron  instruments,  and  being  moist- 
ened with  water  (to  which  the  French  add  iV 
its  weight  of  sea  salt,  first  dissolved  in  licorice 
jaice  in  which  a  few  figs  have  been  boiled,  to- 
gether with  bruised  anise  seeds,  &c.),  the  ban- 
dies are  easily  separated  from  each  other,  and 
also  the  leaves.  If  the  stalks  have  not  been 
previously  removed,  this  is  now  done  by  wo« 
men  or  boys,  who  fold  the  leaf  along  the  mid- 
dle and  strip  ontthe  midrib  by  a  small  instni- 
ment.  The  leaves  may  then  be  sorted  accord- 
ing to  their  different  qualities,  the  same  plant 
affording  leaves  of  different  colors  and  flavors; 
and  it  is  only  by  attention  to  this  that  certain 
manufacturers  retain  the  reputation  they  have 
acquired  for  tiieir  peculiar  prodaota.    To  fonn 
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cat  tobaeoo,  the  leaves  are  made  tip  into  large 
oakes,  which  are  cut  into  shreds  or  filaments 
by  the  aotibn  of  machines  similar  in  principle 
to  strav-cntters,  and  worked  sometimes  by 
horse  power  and  sometimes  by  steam.  The 
machines  can  be  regulated  to  make  finer 'or 
coarser  filaments  as  desired.  In  this  condition 
the  tobacco  is  ready  to  be  converted  into  the 
varions  forms  for  chewing  or  smoking  pur- 
poses. The  dark-colored  leaves,  made  still 
darker  by  the  lian(^ring  process,  produce  the 
coarse  variety  called  shag,  and  the  better  sorts 
are  converted  by  spinning  processes  into  cords 
variously  folded  or  twisted,  and  distinguished 
by  different  names.  The  term  "negro  head" 
is  applied  to  coarse  rolls  of  this  tobacco  weigh- 
ing 6  or  8  lbs.  each.  The  variety  known  as 
"  pigtail "  is  also  a  spun  tobacco,  the  cord  be- 
ing but  little  larger  than  a  pipe  stem,  and  the 
leaves  being  flavored  previous  to  spinning  by 
the  application  of  a  certain  sauce  or  sweet  sa- 
line Uqnor.  which  gives  to  them  a  peculiar 
color  and  flavor.  This  variety  is  often  covered 
with  what  are  called  robes,  made  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  leaves  after  the  removal  of  the 
midrib.  In  the  United  States  a  great  deal  of 
tobacco,  intended  chiefly  for  home  consump- 
tion, after  being  cut  up,  is  made  into  flat  cakes, 
which  are  moistened  with  molasses  and  power- 
ftdly  oompressed.  These  cakes  are  about  6 
inches  long  and  1}  wide,  and  when  closely 
packed  in  the  strong  oak  boxes  in  which  they 
are  sent  to  market,  they  adhere  together,  form- 
ing a  compact  mass,  from  which  the  cakes  are 
torn  out  only  by  the  application  of  consider- 
able force.  This,  known  as  plug  or  Cavendish 
tobacco,  is  in  common  use  for  chewing,  and  is 
smoked  in  pipes  by  those  who  are  fond  of  to- 
bacco of  the  strongest  flavor. — The  leaf  stalks 
separated  in  the  first  manufacturing  operation 
are  preserved  to  be  converted  into  snuff,  and 
are  used  either  alone  or  mixed  with  leaves. 
Some  kinds  of  snuff  are  also  made  wholly  from 
the  leaves;  and  many  varieties  are  formed 
from  fancifiil  mixtures  of  tobaccos  of  different 
countries,  with  the  addition  of  leaves  of  other 
plants,  as  of  the  rose,  together  with  other  in- 
gredients, as  rosewood  dust,  common  salt,  and 
various  drugs.  The  tobacco  is  well  dried  pre- 
vious to  grinding,  and  this  is  sometimes  carried 
so  far  as  to  give  to  the  snuff  the  peculiar 
scorched  flavor  of  the  "high-dried"  snuffs. 
The  grinding  is  effected  in  mills  of  different 
sorts,  one  kind  of  which,  maoh  used  for  this 
and  similar  operations,  is  a  form  of  the  Chilian 
mill,  described  under  that  title;  small  mor- 
tara  are  also'  used,  the  pestles  of  which  are 
kept  rolling  round  by  machinery.  The  subse- 
qnent  sifting  is  also  effected  by  machinery. 
Snuff  is  much  more  largely  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  the 
former  country  its  use  has  considerably  fallen 
off  of  late  years,  while  that  of  cigars  and  of 
shag  or  cut  tobacco  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  principal  snuff  fisctories  are  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Bri8t<d,  and  Leeds  in  England ;  Glas- 


gow and  Edinburgh  in  Scotland;  and  Dnblin 
and  Cork  in  Ireland.  The  last  produce  the 
high-dried  snuff,  which  is  much  esteemed  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  rappee  snuff  is  pre- 
ferred, the  so  called  Scotch  snuff  being  usea  by 
women  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes. — Next  to 
the  United  States  the  principal  tobacco-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world  are  some  of  ibe 
West  India  islands  and  of  the  states  of  Central 
and  South  America,  as  Cuba,  Hayti,  Brazil, 
Peru,  &0.;  in  the  East  Indies,  Manila,  Java, 
China,  &o.  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  TnrkeyjGreece, 
Hungary,  the  southern  part  of  Bussia,  Holland, 
Belgium,  all  the  states  of  Germany,  many  of 
the  departments  of  France,  Algeria,  Corsica, 
and  upper  Savoy,  are  ail  somewhat  noted  for 
the  culture  of  the  plant.  The  total  prodocticm 
of  the  world  has  been  estimated  as  follows: 
Asia,  899,900,000  lbs.;  Europe,  281,844:,600; 
America,  248,280,600;  Africa,  24,800,000; 
Australia,  714,000;  making  in  all  996,089,000 
lbs.  The  product  and  importations  ffom  the 
United  States  of  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries are  presented  in  the  following  table : 
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The  French  manufacturers  give  the  following 
characters. to  the  tobaccos  they  employ:  the 
Yirg^an,  strong,  very  aromatic,  and  much 
esteemed  for  snuff;  the  Kentucky,  strong, 
large-leaved,  very  choice ;  the  Maryland,  li^t, 
odoriferous,  large-leaved,  used  exclusively  for 
smoking  in  pipes;  the  Havana,  unequalled  for 
cigars;  the  Java,  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
its  odor  like  that  of  pepper;  other  tobaccos 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  Soutii 
America,  used  for  cheap  cigars.  The  tobaccos 
from  the  Levant  are 'little  esteemed.  The  H<d- 
land  product  has  much  strength,  and  is  excel- 
lent for  snuff  mixed  with  weaker  sorts.  The 
Hungarian  varieties  are  used  for  dgara  and 
smonng  tobaccos.  Some  of  the  FVench  de- 
partments produce  tobacco  used  exdnsive^ 
tor  cigars,  and  other  varieties  used  only  for 
pipes.  Some  of  the  Algerian  tobacco  raised 
by  the  Arabs  is  equal  to  any  obtained  in  Amer- 
ica, but  a  large  portion  of  the  product  from 
that  country  is  of  inferior  quality. — Tobacco 
Tbade.  Tobacco,  being  on  article  of  very  gen- 
eral consumption,  and  yet  not  a  necessity,  has 
been  selected  by  many  of  the  Exiropean  govern- 
ments as  a  peculiarly  appropriate  commodity 
on  which  to  raise  a  revenue.    Some  of  tfaesa 
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gOTenunents,  u  Fnnoe,  Sp^n,  Portngal,  8«r- 
dinia,  and  Anstrut,  nuke  it  a  monopoly,  either 
wholly  manaj^ioK  its  mannfactore  and  sale,  or 
allowing  indiridaaLi  to  import  and  sell  nnder 
heavy  impost*  and  restriotiona.  In  England 
the  costoms  doty  on  all  raw  tobacco  is  3*.  (73 
ots.)  per  lb.  and  6  per  cent  extra,  making  8*. 
lid.  or  76  Ota.  On  snoff  the  doty  is  6(.  Sid. 
per  lb.,  and  on  dgars  and  mano&ctnred  tobacco 
9*.  iUL  Notwithstanding  this  enormons  tax; 
whicili  on  the  raw  tobacco  amonnts  to  8  to  7 
times  the  original  cost  of.  the  artide,  the  con- 
sumption is  so  great,  that  in  the  years  1867, 
1858,  and  1809  the  rerenne  derived  from  this 
•ooroe  amounted  respectirely  to  £6,268,481, 
£6,464,314,  and  £6,673,468;  and  the  whole 
amount  oonsomed  in  that  country  has  been 
given  at  89,737,661  lbs.  per  annnm.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  oonsomption  is  of  shag  or  com- 
mon roll  tobacco,  and  the  common  kinds  of 
snaff.  In  one  of  the  principal  London  factories 
the  daily  prodnction  of  cigars  is  only  about  60 
lbs.,  while  that  of  out  tobacco  is  2,000  lbs.  The 
high  cost  of  tobacco  has  led  in  England  to  ex- 
tensive adulterations  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  leaves  and  other  substances,  the  presence 
of  which  can  generally  be  detected  by  the  mi- 
orxMcope.  The  following  are  among  the  articles 
most  used :  leaves  of  the  rhubarb,  dock,  bur- 
dock, coltsfoot,  beech,  plantain,  oak,  and  elm : 
peat  earth,  bran,  aaw  dust,  malt  rootlets,  meal 
of  barley,  oats,  beans  and  peas,  potato  starch, 
and  chicory  leaves  steeped  m  tar  oil.  The  pos- 
session of  any  of  these  or  of  various  other  speci- 
fied substances  by  a  tobacco  manufscturer  ren- 
ders him  liable  to  a  fine  of  £200.  A  work  on 
**  Tobacco  and  its  Adulterations"  was  published 
in  London  in  1868,  prepared  by  Henry  P.  Pres- 
oott,  of  the  inland  revenue  department  The 
subject  is  also  treated  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  his 
'*  Adulterations  Deteisted." — The  production  of 
tobacco  in  the  several  states  and  territories  for 
the  years  named  is  given  as  follows  in  the  cen- 
sus returns : 


Su<m  >a<  tarrlurlM.       IMO— tta. 


IbiM 

Saw  Hinnwhlre.. . 

Ttrmoat 

MunahSMtti 

Bbod*  bUad 

CoDDwtfeat 

NcwTork 

jr«w  J*n»T 

Fanoi^lTuts 

DeUwsra 

Ifarrlsad. 

Dtatrlct  of  OolombU 

TlrglsU 

Horth  Owollu.. 
Booth  Caioliiu .. 

Oeoriri* 

riorids 


ICadaippi. 
LoolslaiUL.. 

TtXM. 

Arfcmm. .. 
Taoneju*.. 
KeatiMkr... 

Ohio 

Michisui... 
ladUna..,.. 
OUaoli 


80 
lis 
865 

ujtea 

SIT 

T44 

1,K8 

<i&,0t8 

m 

M,81<,011 

T^8«T,lOe 

1«,TIS,8II0 
M,51t 

161,8(4 
T^«I4 

178,808 
83,4n 

1M,8$4 

V^488 
»,IB0,4SI 

fie.48«,«0> 

B,»4a,8TS 

1,608 

1,820,80« 


80 

88,18S 

810 

(18,851 

«,40t',4ST 

T.SOO 

cr.>riV2J7 
11,9,-5  1,798 

441.9M 

lei.'.itO 
■i:i,'j«0 
3i-,,sr8 
66.S9T 

21S.»M 

M.S<il,l»« 

llj,l.'i4,44» 

ViU 

1,044.610 

$41,8M 


81,000 
18,000 

8,a8^ooo 

1,000 

8,000,000 

8,764,000 

148.000 

8,181,000 

10,000 

88,411,000 

183.»<H,000 

88,858,000 

104,000 

«i«,oao 

768,000 

881,000 

188,000 

41,000 

(8,000 

1,000,000 

88,(81,000 

108.101,000 

10,688,000 

121.000 

4,658,000 

7,014,000 


Stmtn  ud  tirrtli>il«. 

INO.-lba.         ItM.-lbi. 

ino.-lta. 

WlMOUln 

115 

'"int 

1,268 

■■«i041 
17,118,784 

"i'ooo 

88S 

8,467 

70 

M 

Hlnnsaoto 

Iowa.. 

MiMOUl. 

Kannn 

OKlUbnil* 

8,000 

Oreioa  

Otil 

NairMuioo 

.... 

.... 

Total 

818,168,818 

1»,T5S,6S5 

418;ill,000 

The  annual  export  from  the  United  States  has 
been  as  follows  for  the  years  named : 


Tun. 

BalM. 

0ml 

Hilda. 

TslM. 

186S 

18,(18 

18J6S 

150,213 

114.711,468 

1866 

17,771 

8,884 

118,(61 

11,121.84« 

1857 

14,481 

5,681 

156,848 

8(,6«8,77S 

1868 

11,840 

4.841 

127,670 

17.008,787 

1868 

1(,6&I 

7,188 

1(8,840 

ti,OT4.oes 

18*0 

17,817 

15,085 

167,274 

16,(08,647 

Total.... 

68,445 

(17,807 

tllO.5ST.48S 

The  importations  of  tobacco  into  the  United 
States  are  chiefly  from  Cuba,  and  }  of  these 
are  of  cigars,  the  value  of  which  is  from 
$3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually.— Among  the 
publications  upon  tobacco,  beside  that  of  Pres- 
oott  already  referred  to,  may  be  named  tJie 
treatise  by  Joubert,  Ifimvtau  mamul  du  foibri' 
eant  d»  tabae  (Paris,  1844) ;  "  The  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Tobacco,"  by  John  Lizars,  ■protemor 
of  surgery  (Edinburah;  reprinted,  Philadel- 
phia, 1869);  and  "Tobacco,  its  History  and 
Associations,"  by  F.  W.  Fairholt  (London,  1869). 

TOBAGCO  PIPE.    See  Pipe. 

TOBAGK),  an  island  of  the  Windward  group 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  the  N.  point  of 
which  is  in  lat.  11°  36'  N.,  long.  60°  82'  W.,  83 
m.  long  by  13  broad;  area,  97  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
18,027.  Scarborough,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the 
island,  is  the  chief  town.  There  are  several 
good  harbors  on  the  N.  side  for  vessels  of  about 
160  tons,  and  a  few  also  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island.  Tobago  is  a  mass  of  rooks  which 
rises  abruptly  on  the  K  E.  side  and  descends 
toward  the  8.  W.^the  most  elevated  part  of 
which  is  about  900  feet  above  the  sea.  There 
are  several  small  valleys,  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams.  The  productions  oonsut  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  Tobago  is  not  sub- 
ject to  hurricanes.  It  hss  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  local  legislature.  It  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1496,  and  was  ceded  by  France  to 
Great  Britain  in  1768. 

TOBIT,  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Roman  Oatholio  canon,  but  regarded  as  apoc- 
ryphal by  Jews  and  Protestants.  It  contains 
the  history  of  a  pious  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali,  living  in  exile  at  Nineveh.  Being  purveyor 
to  the  court  of  King  Shalmaneser,  he  became 
wealthy;  but  under  Sennacherib  he  lost  his  po- 
sition and  his  property,  because  he  had  buned 
Jews  who  had  been  executed.  Having  returned 
to  Nineveh  after  the  deatib  of  Sennacherib, 
he  became  blind ;  but  he  was  cured  by  a  fish 
which  his  son  Tobias  had  brought  home  from  a 
journey  undertaken  in  company  with  the  angel 
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Rapbael.  The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  trana- 
lation  of  Jerome,  which  waa  made  from'  a 
Chaldaic  text,  conBiderablT-  differ.  The  anther 
is  Buppoaed  to  have  been  a  Jew  of  Palestine, 
but  his  age  cannot  be  ascertained.  Among  the 
best  conunentaries  on  the  book  are  those  of 
Fritzsche  (Leipsio,  1868),  Sengelmann  (Ham- 
burg, 1869),  and  Rensch  (Freiburg,  1867). 

TOBOLSK,  a  government  of  Western  Siberia, 
bounded  N.  bj  the  Arctic  ocean,  £.  by  Yeni- 
seisk and  Tomsk,  S.  hj  the  Kirgheez  territory, 
and  W.  by  Archangel,  Perm,  and  Orenburg; 
area,  667,616  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1366, 1,017,688. 
The  aea  coaat  is  indented  by  several  deep  bays, 
and  for  about  260  m.  inland  the  oonntry  is  bar- 
ren and  sterile.  To  the  W.  Tobolsk  is  separated 
from  Archangel  by  the  Ural  mountains.  In  the 
oentre  of  the  government  there  are  forests  of 
great  extent  containing  much  fine  timber,  while 
toward  the  S.  the  land  affords  good  natural  pas- 
turage and  is  well  suited  for  cultivation,  but  is 
interspersed  with  sterile  steppes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  government  is  drained  by  the  Obi 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Irtish,  Ishim,  Tobol,  and 
others.  There  are  many  extensive  lakes,  in 
which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  fish  are  very  abun- 
dant. Different  kinds  of  wild  animals  are  nu- 
merous, more  particularly  those  yielding  valu- 
able furs,  and  a°  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion are  employed  in  hunting.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  mixture  of  Ostiaks,  Samoyedes,  Tungnses, 
and  Bnssians,  many  of  the  last  named  being  ex- 
iles, or  descended  fV'om  exiles.  The  mineral 
resources  of  the  province  have  been  but  par- 
tially developed.  Metals,  glass,  soap,  and  pot- 
ash are  manufactured.  A  large  transit  trade 
is  carried  on  between  the  countries  lying  to  the 
W.,  China,  Bokhara,  and  Tartary.  The  princi- 
pal towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Obdorsk,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  Fetropavlovsk,  on  the 
Ishim,  and  Omsk,  on  the  Irtish,  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name. — 
Tobolsk,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Irtish,  at  the  confluence  of  ihe 
Tobol,  in  lat  68°  12'  N.,  long.  68'  20*  E, ;  pop. 
About  20,000.  Silk  ribbons,  reindeer  and  other 
ddn  dresses,  soap,  candles,  and  glass  are  mann- 
itotnred;  and  the  traffic  between  European 
Russia  and  Ohina  finds  a  centre  here.  Traders 
fh>m  Europe  arrive  with  their  goods  in  the 
spring,  and  in  autumn  their  returning  boata 
reach  Tobolsk  on  their  way  to  the  W. ;  mer- 
chants from  Tartary  and  Bokhara  arrive  about 
November  and  return  home  in  spring. 

TOOANTIKS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  formed  by 
the  Almas  and  Maranhao,  which  rise  in  the 
province  of  Ooyaz  and  unite  in  lat.  14°  8.,  long. 
.49°  16'  W.  After  a. course  of  about  1,000  m., 
in  a  general  northerly  direction,  it  fblls  into 
the  estnary  of  Para,  about  80  m.  S.  W.  from 
Para.  The  Araguay,  which  joins  it  about  lat. 
6°  S.,  is  the  most  important  tributary;  and 
although  it  loses  its  name,  it  has  a  longer 
course  to  the  junction  and  a  greater  yolnme 
of  water  than  the  Tooantins.  The  affluents 
next  in  importance  are  the  Paraman,  the  Mv 


Boel  Alves  So1oIh«,  the  Great  Somno,  and  the 
Manoel  Alves  Septentrional,  which  join  it  from 
the  E.,  and  the  Tuoahunaa  and  Teresa,  from 
the  W,  The  tide  ascends  about  800  m.,  and  at 
its  month  the  Tooantins  is  8  m.  wide. 

TOCQUEVILLE,  Aixzm  Ohakus  Hkhs^ 
Oi&ua,  DB,  a  French  pnbMcist  and  statesman, 
bom  in  Paris,  July  29, 1806,  died  at  Chuines, 
April  16, 1869.  After  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Paris,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  in  Ver- 
sailles in  1826,  and  was  promoted  in  1880. 
The  next  year  he  was  sent,  in  eonjanetion 
with  Gnstave  de  Beaumont,  on  a  miuion  to 
the  United  States,  to  examine  the  peniten* 
tiary  system ;  and  a  fVill  report  of  theb'  obser> 
rations  was  publiriied  under  the  title  Dtt  ngt- 
time  ptnitentiaire  an*  ^tatt-OnU  (8vo.,  1838; 
translated  into  EngUah  by  Francis  Lieber,  Svo., 
Philadelphia,  1888).  .  De  TooqueviUe  bad  made 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  hhna^ 
thoroughly  with  tiie  political  and  aodal  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  wrote  a  phQoeopU- 
oal  work  entitled  IM  la  dinueratie  atix  £tat»- 
Unit  (S  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1886),  which  was  «z- 
tonrively  read,  and  rewarded  in  1886  br  a  prjza 
by  the  EVench  institute,  and  in  1887  by  his  nom- 
ination to  the  academy  of  moral  and  p<^tical 
sciences,  and  in  1841  to  the  French  academy. 
Being  elected  in  1889  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, he  sat  there  among  the  most  moderato 
members  of  the  opposition,  was  in  1840  the  re- 
porter of  a  committee  upon  alavery,  advocated 
the  establishment  in  France  of  the  American 
penitentiary  system,  and,  while  always  ready 
to  Join  in  the  improvements  proposed  by  the 
ministry,  was  energetic  in  his  aennnciations 
against  electoral  corrnptioq.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  foreboded  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary. A  member  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
he  strongly  opposed  socialistic  doctrines,  and 
voted  with  the  mtg'ority  agunst  ultra-demo- 
cratic measures.  He  was  appointed  by  G«n. 
Oavaignac  to  represent  France  in  the  cHplo- 
matio  conferences  held  in  Brussels  npon  iJie 
Italian  affairs.  On  June  8, 1849,  he  became 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  strongly  sup- 
ported the  French  expedition  to  Rome,  hnt, 
dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  President  Louis 
Bonaparte,  resigned  his  office  before  tiie  end 
of  the  year,  and  sat  again  among  the  oppo»- 
tion.  On  Dec.  2,  1861,  he  was  one  of  the  dep> 
uties  who  met  in  the  hall  of  the  10th  arron- 
dissement,  and  was  arrested  and  incarcerated, 
but  released  in  a  few  days.  He  now  retired 
to  private  life,  resumed  his  historicckl  pursoita^ 
and  in  1866  published  Vaneien  regime  et  It 
ritolution  (8vo. ;  translated  into  English  by 
J.  Bonner,  12mo.,  New  York,  1856).  His  CSu' 
we*  et  eorretpondanee  iniditet  have  been  pub- 
lished, with  a  biographical  notice  by  his  friend 
G.  de  Beaumont  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1860;  English 
translation,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London  and  Boston, 
1861).  His  "Democracy  in  America"  waa 
translated  into  English  by  Henry  Reeve,  with 
a  preface  and  notes  by  John  0.  Spencer  (Svo., 
1888),  and  abridged  by  the  latter  under  tiie 
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tide  of  "Amwioan  Institniioiis  and  their  In- 
fluence," with  notes  (16mo.,  Kew  York,  1856). 

TOD,  Jambs,  an  English  soldier  and  anthor, 
b*ni  in  1763,  died  in  London,  Nov.  17,  1886. 
He  went  to  India  in  1800  as  a  cadet  in  the  East 
1^  India  company's  serTioe,  and  after  the  close  of 
the  Mahratta  war  was  for  many  years  ^ploy- 
ed in  a  survey  of  Riypootana,  of  which  country 
he  finished  in  1816  a  magnifioent  topographical 
map.  The  result  at  his  labors  appeared  in  his 
<<  Annals  of  Bigast'han"  (2  vols.  4to.,  London, 
1829-'32),  containing  an  elakorate  account  of 
tli»  geography,  history,  and  andqoities  of  the 
oonntry.  Between  1817  and  1828  he  held  the 
porition  of  political  agent  of  Mewar  and  several 
other  impoot  states.  Subsequent  to  liis  retom 
to  En^iuad  in  1828,  he  was  chiefly  oocnpied 
widi  literary  pwsaits,  the  most  important  of 
which,  in  addition  to  the  work  alMve  men- 
tioned, was  the  preparation  of  his  "  Travels  in 
Western  India,"  published  posthomoosly  (4to., 
London,  1839).  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
held  ther  rank  of  lientenant-ooIoneL 

TODD.  I.  A  8.  W.  CO.  of  Ey.,  bordering 
on  Tenn.,  and  druned  by  Pond  river  and  sev- 
eral large  creeks;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
18S0,  11,676,  of  whom  4,849  were  slaves.  The 
80i€ice  is  generally  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  prodnctions  in  1860  were  808,941  bnshels 
of  Indian  com,  208,037  of  oats,  and  8,789,686 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  21  churches,  and 
409  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Nasnville  and  Kentucky  rail- 
road. Capital,  Elkton.  11.  A  central  co.  of 
Minn.,  boonded  £.  by  the  Mississippi,  and  N. 
by  Orow  Wing  and  Bed  Eye  rivers;  area, 
1,464  sq.  m.;  pop.^in  1860,  480.  The  sarfaoe 
ia  generally  level.  Interspersed  with  numerous 
small  lakes,  and  the  soil  is  productive.  Fort 
Ripley  is  in  this  county. 

TODD,  Eu,  M.D.,  an  American  phycician, 
bom  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  about  1769,  died 
ia  Hartford,  Nov.  17, 1888.  He  was  graduated 
•t  Yale  college  in  1787,  studied  medicine  in 
New  Haven,  and  commenced  practice  in  Farm- 
ington,  where  he  resided  for  nearly  80  years. 
In  1819  he  removed  to  Hartford,  and  took  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  founding  the  insane 
retreat,  one  of  the  earliest  hospitals  for  the  in- 
aane  ezolnsively,  and  the  fifth  hospital  in  which 
the  insane  ware  treated,  in  the  United  States; 
he  wesided  over  tJiis  institution  till  his  death. 
Dr.  Todd  was  the  anthor  of  several  professional 
monotpraphs  and  some  occasional  addresses. 

TODD,  Hkhxt  Jobk,  an  English  clergyman 
and  anthor,  bom  in  1768,  died  at  Settrington, 
Yorkabire,  Deo.  24^  1846.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  was  sncceesively  a  minor  canon 
of  Oaaterbnry  cathedral,  vicar  of  Milton  near 
Oanterbnry;  rector  of  Allhallows,  London, 
keeper  of  the  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  palace 
(1808),  rector  of  Settrington  (1820),  prebendary . 
of  York  (1880),  and  archdeacon  of  Cleveland 

SB&3).    His  publications  comprise' editions  of 
e  poetical  works  of  Milton  and  Spenser,  with 
ttotea  ai^  memoirs ;  "  Ulustrations  of  the  Lives 


and  Writings  of  Geoffrey  Chancer  and  John 
Gower"  (8vo.,  1810) ;  an  edition  of  Johnson's 
"Dictionary,"  with  corrections  and  additions  ^ 
vols.  4to.,  1814) ;  "A  Letter  to  the  Archbiiihop 
of  Canterbury,  concerning  the  Authorship  (a 
Ic6n  Basilik^"  (8vo.,  1826),  which  assigns  the 
work  to  Bishop  Gauden ;  and  a  life  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1881),  growing  out  * 
of  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Lingard  and  others. 

TODD,  JoHK,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
and  authcM',  bom  in  Butland,  Yt.,  Oct.  9,  1800. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1822,  spent 
4  years  at  the  Andover  theological  seminary, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Groton  in  1827.  In  1838  he 
was  settled  over  the  Edwards  church  at  North- 
ampton,  in  1686  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
tiie  first  Oongregaticmal  church  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1842  became  pastor  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which  po- 
sition he  still  retains.  Dr.  Todd  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Mount  Eolyoke  female 
seminary,  and  has  been  for  10  years  the  presi- 
dent of  tiie  board  of  trustees  of  tiie  young  ladies' 
institnte  at  Pittsfield.  In  1846  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Williams  college. 
Few  works  by  American  authors  have  had  so 
wide  a  oironlation  as  some  of  those  written  by 
Dr.  Todd.  He  has  published  "Lectures  to 
Children"  (2  vols.  16mo.,  Northampton),  which 
has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Greek, 
Dntoh,  and  Tamil,  and  several  times  reprinted 
in  Great  Britain;  "The  Student's  M!annal" 
(12mo.,  Northampton),  of  which  160,000  copies 
had  been  sold  in  England  in  1866,  and  two 
translations  had  been  made  in  France;  "The 
Sabbath  School  Teacher"  (ISmo.) ;  "  The  Lost 
Sister  of  Wyoming"  (18mo.) ;  "  The  Bible  Com- 
panion" (18mo.);  "Great  Cities,  their  Moral 
Influence,"  &o.  (18mo.);  "The  Young  Man" 
(16mo.);  "Simple  Sketches"  (2  vols.  16mo.); 
"  The  Daughter  at  School "  (12mo.) ;  "  Summer 
Gleanings"  (12mo.);  "Truth  made  Simple" 
(16mo.);  "Stories  on  the  Shorter  Catechism" 
(3  vols.  16mo.):  "The  Angel  of  the  Iceberg," 
&c.  (16mo.);  "Index  Remm"  (4to.);  "Que». 
tion  Books  on  the  Life  of  Adam  and  Moses"  (3 
vols.  16mo.) ;  and  a  great  number  of  sermons, 
(»rations,  and  occasional  pamphlets. 

TODD,  BoBEBT  BnNTLKT,  a  British  physidan 
and  physiologist,  bom  in  Ireland  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century..  He 
received  his  education  in  Ireland,  settied  i» 
London,  and  upon  the  opening  of  King's  col- 
lege there  was  appointed  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy and  physician  of  the  hospital  connected 
with  its  medical  department,  the  latter  of 
which  o£Sce8  he  still  holds.  He  has  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  practitioner,  bnt  is  best 
known  as  the  anthor  or  editor  of  a  number  of 
important  medical  works,  including  the  "  Oy- 
clopesdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  (4  voLs. 
8vo.,  with  supplement),  published  in  coiduno- 
tion  with  Dr.  Grant;  the  "  Physiological  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology  of  Man"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Bowman ;  "  Anatomy  of 
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the  Brain,  Spinal  Oord,"  fto. ;  "Lectures  on 
Paralyns  and  Brain  Diseases ;"  and  "  Treatise 
on  Goat  and  Rhenmatism."  His  contribntions 
to  medical  ioomals,  and  papers  in  the  "  Medico- 
Ohimr^cal  Transactions,"  are  numeroas. 

TODDY  TREE.    See  Palm,  toI.  xii.p.  708. 

TODLEBEN,  Fsakois  Edward,  a  Russian 
general  of  engineers,  bom  in  Mitan,  Oonrland, 
May  8,  1818.  At  14  years  of  age  be  entered 
the  engineering  school  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
snbseqnently  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in 
the  grenadier  corps  of  sappers.  For  a  nnmber 
of  years  he  was  employed  by  the  bnrean  of  en- 
l^eering  in  theoredod  stupes  cSnneoted  with 
the  attadc  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  and 
between  1848  and  1861  he  served  in  the  Oan- 
oasns  against  Shamyl.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  (^pointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Von  Schil- 
der,  a  distinguished  officer  of  artillery,  and  as 
lientenant-oolonel  of  the  engineers  of  the  guard 
he  participated  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Turks  on  tAe  Danube  in  1863-'4.  In  Aug.  1864, 
Prince  Gtortchakoff  despatched  him,  as  uie  best 
engineer  officer  under  his  command,  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  Sebastopol,  then  threatened 
by  the  allied  French  and  English  forces.  He 
was  not  intrusted  with  any  important  opera- 
tions until  the  landing  of  the  allies  in  the  latter 
part  of  September;  but  from  that  time  until 
the  capture  of  the  southern  part  of  t^e  city,  in 
Sept.  1866,  he  exhibited  en^neering  genius  of 
the  first  order  in  the  constmction  of  earth- 
works which  baffled  every  effort  of  the  be- 
siegers. He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
course  of  the  siege,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
1865  was  recaUed  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the 
rank  of  aide-de-camp  general,  for  the  pni^se 
of  strengthening  the  defensive  works  at  Niko- 
laiev  and  Oronstadt.  He  subsequently  received 
the  cross  of  St.  George  and  other  distinctions. 
He  has  not  been  in  active  service  since  the 
dose  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  nor  has  he  fhlly 
recovered  of  his  wound. 

T0D08  SANTOS  (AH  Saints),  a  small  town 
in  a  valley  of  the  same  name  in  the  southern 
portion  ofthepeninsnla  of  Lower  California,  sit- 
uated on  the  Todos  Santos  river,  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  centnry  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  principal  edifices  belong  to  the  mission, 
and  consist  of  a  church  with  a  dome  126  feet 
high,  and  a  convent  and  several  buildings  at- 
tached, which  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  100 
feet  high  and  16  feet  thick.  The  foundations 
of  the  wall  and  of  the  church  are  of  chiselled 
stone,  but  the  remaining  buildings  are  of  adobes. 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  to  this  place  early 
in  the  18th  century  from  the  college  in  Mexico, 
with  fhll  powers  to  colonize  the  peninsula. 
The  mission  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans,  by 
whom  it  is  still  controlled.  The  valley  of  To- 
dos  Santos  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
firnitfnl  in  America.  Cotton,  rice,  and  sugar 
cane  are  abundant,  coffee  and  cacao  are  cul- 
tivated, and  the  re^on  also  abonnds  in  tropi- 
cal fruits. 


TODY,  a  diurnal,  fissirostral  bird  of  the  ndler 
family,  sub-family  todina,  and  genus  todvt 
(Linn.).  In  this  genus,  which  is  peculiar  to 
tropical  America,  the  bill  is  elongated,  very 
broad  and  flat,  almost  like  2  thin  plates,  the 
npper  mandible  usually  obtuse  at  the  end,  the  y 
gape  opening  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  the  base 
Borroonded  by  large  bristles;  nostrils  near  the 
base ;  wings  short  and  ronnded,  the  first  2  qnills 
short  and  narrow,  and  the  4tii  the  longest ;  tail 
short  and  ronnded ;  tarsi  moderately  long  and 
dender,  and  coveied  in  front  by  a  single  scale ; 
outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  and  both  united 
to  the  middle  by  membrane ;  hind  toe  short, 
and  claws  small;  margins  of  the  bill  finely 
serrated.  They  are  robnst  littie  birds,  resem- 
bling the  kingfishers  in  form,  but  having  longer 
tarsi  and  tail,  and  a  very  different  bill ;  they 
feed  chiefiy  on  insects,  captnred  on  the  tareei 
or  on  the  wing  as  by  the  flycatchera;  they  eat 
also  worms  and  smul  reptiles,  which  they  seek 
upon  the  ground ;  their  plnmag«  ia  gandy,  and 
their  flight  rapid.  The  nest  is  made  npon  the 
ground,  in  a  hole  dug  for  the  purpose  lined 
with  grass  and  straw,  and  the  e^  are  8  to  4; 
Prince  Kenwied  says  they  make  a  conical,  ba9> 
shaped  nest,  of  wool,  with  a  narrow  entrance 
on  the  side.  The  green  tod.j(T.wridU,  Linn.), 
very  common  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
is  about  the  size  of  a  wren,  bright  grass  green 
above,  with  the  neck  and  throat  ted,  breast 
whitidi,  and  abdomen  yellowish ;  it  is  nsnally 
seen  singly,  and  is  so  stupid  or  fearless  as  often 
to  be  caaght  by  the  hand ;  it  is  bold  and  famil- 
iar, and  apparently  has  no  fear  of  man,  in  ci^>- 
tivity  seeUng  its  food  abont  an  occupied  room; 
it  occasionally  utters  a  low  hissing  note ;  whoi 
at  rest  it  draws  the  head  back,  with  the  bill 
directed  upward  and  the  loose  plnmage  puffed 
out,  giving  it  a  very  stupid  look ;  the  nest  ia 
made  in  holes  in  banks  dug  to  a  depth  of  6  to 
18  inches. — These  birds  are  represented  in  In- 
dia and  its  archipelago  by  the  allied  ftmily 
mirylaimina,  whicn  differ  principally  in  having 
only  the  outer  toe  united  to  the  middle  by  a  web. 
These  are  of  small  size  and  beautiftal  colors,  liv- 
ing in  retired  places,  in  marshy  districts,  and 
along  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers;  they 
are  usually  seen  in  small  flocks,  feeding  on  in- 
sects, worms,  and  vegetable  substanoea.  The 
nest  is  made  of  smaU  twigs,  suspended  fivm 
branches  of  trees,  usually  overhanging  the  wa- 
ter ;  the  eggs  are  two. 

TOFANA.    See  AgcA  Totaha. 

TOGA,  the  principfd  enter  garment  worn  by 
the  Romans.  It  differed  in^  fashion  somewhrt 
at  various  periods,  but  had  always  a  general 
semicircular  form.  One  comer  of  the  garment 
was  placed  upon  the  left  shoulder,  the  remain- 
der passed  behind  the  body,  over  the  li^it 
shoulder,  and  across  the  breast,  the  end  bcnng 
thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder.  Behind 
the  wearer,  the  garment  reached  very  nearly 
to  the  feet  Togas  were  commonly  mad*  of 
wool.  The  toga  worn  by  men,  toga  nriH*,  was 
entirely  white;  the  toga  friuegta,  worn  by 
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Ttrloaa  oflBoers  in  the  state,  and  by  children 
of  both  sexes,  had  a  broad  pnrple  border.  The 
toga  is  supposed  to  have  been  received  from 
the  Etrosoans.  Originally  it  was  worn  by  both 
sexes,  bat  upon  the  introduction  of  the  ttola 

«it  garment  was  assigned  to  the  Roman  women, 
d  the  toga  became  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  RomaQ  men.  Its  use  was  forbidden  to  ex- 
iles and  foreigners.  In  war  it  was  laid  aside, 
and  it  was  chiefly  worn  in  Borne ;  hence  toga- 
Uu  is  opposed  to  mile$  and  to  rtutieut. 

TOISE,  an  old  French  measure  of  length, 
whioh  contains  6  French  feet,  or  1.94904Q  me- 
tres. It  is  equivalent  to  6.8946926  English 
feet. 

TOKAT,  or  Tooat,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  pashalic  of  Sivas,  situated  on  the  TesbU- 
Lrmak  (the  ancient  Iris),  in  lat.  40°  T  N.,  long. 
86°  80'  £. ;  pop.  100,000.  It  has  high  lime- 
stone hills  on  8  sides,  and  is  commanded  by  2 
peaks  which  are  almost  perpendicular  and  con- 
sist of  crystalline  marble.  The  town  has  a 
mean  i^pearance,  the  houses  being  built  of 
mad  or  unbnmed  bricks.  The  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  copper  articles  and  hardware, 
woollen,  linen,  silk,  cotton  goods,  and  carpets ; 
and  there  are  dyeing  and  calico  printing  estab- 
lishments. Jl  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  supplying  the  surrounding  country  with 
manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  by  caravans 
with  all  parts  of  Asia  lllnor ;  but  the  oommer< 
oial  importance  of  Tokat  is  not  so  great  as  in 
former  times.  The  inhabitants'  are  chiefly 
Turks,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  Arme- 
nians and  a  few  Greeks. 

TOKIAY,  or  Tokaj,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  ZempI6n,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  fiodrog  and  Theiss,  in  lat. 
48'"  7'  N.,  114  m.  E.  N.  E.  fi-om  Pesth,  and  26 
m.  S.  S.  W.  from  S&tora\ja-Ujhely ;  pop.  6,712. 
The  Theiss  is  crossed  by  a  large  wooden  bridge, 
and  the  town  contains  several  churches.  Soma 
trade  is  carried  on,  and  several  important  flairs 
are  held  annually.  Tokay  is  celebrated  for  the 
superior  qaality  of  the  wine  produced  in  its 
Ticinity,  especially  in  the  Hegya^a,  a  chain  of 
hills  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  town,  about  20  m. 
long,  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  are 
collected  with  great  care,  being  plucked  one  by 
one  when  they  are  ripe.  The  wine  produced 
is  of  three  descriptions :  the  essence,  or  that 
whioh  runs  from  the  grapes  when  put  into  a 
cask  without  artificial  pressure;  the  second' 
sort  is  obtained  by  applying  a  slight  pressure; 
and  the  third  by  uie  same  amount  of  pressure 
that  is  required  in  the  manufaotore  of  ordinary 
kinds  of  wine. 

TGKOLYI,  or  TflKOu,  Imbi.  See  Huitoabt, 
vol.  ix.  p.  869. 

TOLAND,  John,  a  British  author,  bom  near 
Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  Nov.  80,  1669  or 
1670,  died  at  Putney,  near  London,  March  11, 
1722.  His  parents  were  Roman  Catholics,  but 
he  says  that  he  was  as  zealous  against  that 
fiuth  before  he  was  16  years  old  as  he  contin- 
ued to  be  ever  after.    He  studied  8  years  at 


the  university  of  Glasgow,  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  at  the  umvernty  of  Edinburgh  in  1690, 
was  sent  by  influential  English  dissenters  fur 
two  years  to  the  university  of  Leyden  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry,  gained  the  friendship 
of  Le  Olerc  and  Leibnitz,  and  then  went  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  collected  materials  on  various 
subiects  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  made  him- 
self conspicuous  as  a  free  tiiinker.    He  publish- 
ed in  London  in  1696  a  work  entitled  "  Chris- 
tianity not  Mysterious,"  designed  to  ^ow  that 
no  Christian  doctrine  is  contrary  to  reason,  or 
above  it,  or  can  properly  be  called  a  mystery. 
Among  the  answers  whioh  it  called  forth  was 
the  treatise  on  "Reason  and  Faith"  (1697),  by 
the  Rev.  John  Norris  of  Sarum.    He  became 
acquainted  with  Locke,  and  in  1697  went  to 
Dublin,  where  he  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning,  but  alarmed  the  clergy  and 
excited  the  clamor  of  parties,  "  not  so  much  by 
his  difference  in  opinion,  as  by  his  unreason- 
able way  of  disconrsing,  propagating,  ^nd  main- 
taining it."    His  book  was  ordered  by  the  par- 
liament at  Dublin  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.    He  returned  to  London,  and,  after  . 
publishing   "An  Apology  for    Mr.   Toland," 
wrote  numerous  pamphlets  and  treatises  on 
questioDB  of  politics,  religion,  and  Uteratura, 
Among  them  were  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Militia  Reformed,  or  an  Easy  Scheme  of  Fur- 
nishing England  with  a  constant  Land  Force" 
(1696) ;  a  "Life  of  MUton"  g698),  and  a  defence 
of  it  against  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Blackall  (1699) ; 
editions  of  Lord  Holles's  "Memoirs"  and  of 
Harrington's  "  Works ;"  a  poem  on  eloquence 
entitled  "Clito;"  and  "AnglU  Libera"  (1701), 
a  treatise  on  the  succession  of  the  crown  of 
EiM^land.    He  visited  the  courts  of  Hanover 
and  Berlin,  apparently  as  a  political  agent,  and 
held  a  theological  discussion  with  Beausobrd. 
Having  returned  to  Englaifid,  he  professed  him- 
self in  1702  "a  true  Christian"  and  "a  good 
churchman,"  and  in  1706  declared  himself  a 
pantheist,  and  wrote  political  pamphlets  for 
Barley,  by  whom  he  was  sent  again  in  1707  to 
Germany  and  Holland.    He  remained  abroad 
about  8  years  as  a  secret  poBtical  spy,  ingratiat- 
ed himself  with  Prince  Eugene  in  1710,  and  was 
afterward  supported  for  a  time  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford  (Harley),  but  at  length  quarrelled  with 
his  patron  and  wrote  pamphlets  against  him. 
Among  his  numerous  later  publications  are 
treatises  with   long   and   fantastic  titles,  as 
"  Nazarenus,  or  Jewish  Gentile,  or  Mahometan 
Christianity,  containing  the  History  of  the  An- 
cient Gospel  of  BamalKta,  and  the  Modern  Gos- 
pel of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  the  same 
Apostle,  this  last  Gospel  being  now  first  made 
known  among  Christians,"  &c.,  which  involved 
him  in  protracted  controversies.    Daring  the 
last  4  years  of  his  life  he  lodged  at  Putney, 
having  found  a  patron  in  Lord  Moleeworth. 
"  Never,"  says  Disraeli  in  his  "  Calamities  of 
Authors,"  "  has  author  died  more  in  character 
than  Toland ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  with, 
a  busy  pen  in  his  hand.    Having  suffered  from 
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an  nnskilftil  physician,  he  STenged  himself  in 
his  own  way ;  for  there  vas  found  on  his  table 
an  '  Essay  on  Physic  without  Physicians.'  The 
dying  patriot-trader  was  also  writing  a  preface 
for  a  political  pamphlet  on  the  danger  of  mer- 
cenary parliaments;  and  the  philosopher  was 
composing  his  own  epitaph,  one  more  proof  of 
the  ruling  passion  predominating  in  death." 
His  posthumous  works  were  published  in  2 
vols,  in  1726  (reprinted,  1747),  with  a  biog- 
raphy by  Des  Maizeauz.  His  writings  have 
never  been  collected,  though  many  of  them 
contain  curious  and  interesting  details  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  times. 

TOLDY,  FsBSNoz,  M.D.,  a  Hungarian  liter- 
ary historian  and  critic,  born  in'Buda,  Aug. 
10,  1805.  His  original  name  was  Sohedei, 
which  he  in  after  life  exchanged  for  his  notn 
de  plume.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Pesth,  and  philosophy  at  that  of  Ber- 
lin, where  he  also  lectured  on  Hungarian  liter- 
ature, in  ^830  made  a  tour  through  Belgium, 
England,  France,  and  upper  Italy,  and  on  his 
return  to  bis  country  became  a  member  and 
chief  secretary  of  tiie  Hungarian  academy. 
Having  for  a  number  of  years  been  active  as  a 
medicaJ  writer  and  professor  of.  hygiene  at  the 
university  of  Pesth,  he  in  1844  resigned  that 
position,  and  exclusively  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  literary  history  of  his  nation, 
which  he  hod  long  and  successfully  cultivated. 
His  principal  works  are:  ffandbveh  der  v,ngar- 
Uehm  Poetie  (Pesth  and  Vienna,  1828) ;  Mag- 
yar ehrettomathia  (2  vols.,  Pesth,  1868) ;  and 
A  magya/r  nemteti  irodalom  tarienete  ("  History 
of  ihe  iNTataonal  Hunguian  Literature,"  8  vols., 
Pestii,  1861-'0),  of  wMch  he  has  also  published 
a  German  translation.  He  has,  however,  been 
chiefly  occupied  as  editor  of  the  Athmaum  (in 
conjunction  with  Bq'za  and  Yordsmarty,  1887- 
'44),  of  the  Dj  magyfj/r  mvteum  (since  1860),  of 
the  "  Annals"  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  and 
of  the  "  Kisfaludy  Society"  (as  secretary  to 
both),  and  of  the  works  of  Dayka,  Ozuozor,  Ea- 
anczy,  the  two  Kisfaludys,  Csokonai,  Ydrfig- 
marty,  and  other  national  authors. 

TOLEDO,  a  cityof  Ohio,  near  the  western 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  100  m.  W.  from  Cleve- 
land and  60  m.  8.  W.  from  Detroit,  situated  on 
tiio  estuary  of  the  Maumee  river,  in  lot.  41°  SO' 
N.,  long.  83°  82'  W. ;  pop.  in  1840,  1,282 ;  in 
1860,  8,829 ;  in  1860, 18,768.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  towns  on  the  lakes, 
possessing  a  fine  harbor  and  unsurpassed  facili- 
ties for  mtemal  trade.  It  is  well  laid  out, 
chiefly  on  elevated  ground,  having  wide  streets, 
many  of  which  are  graded,  giving  an  easy  as- 
cent from  the  harbor  to  the  table  land  on 
which  most  of  the  houses  are  built.  It  has 
several  large  and  handsome  public  buildings, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  private  resi- 
dences in  good  style  and  with  tastefully  adorn- 
ed grounds.  It  is  becoming  eminently  health- 
'  ftal,  the  deaths  for  the  8  past  years  averaging 
but  2.16  per  cent,  of  its  whole  population. 
There  are  2  daily  and  2  tri-weekly  newspa- 


pers, and  one  (Grerman)  weekly.  There  are  18 
oharches,  an  Ursuline  convent,  an  orphan  asy- 
lum, a  Bethel  church  for  sailors,  2  banks,  3 
private  banking  houses,  a  savings  bank,  large 
warehouses,  railroad  machine  uiops,  founde- 
ries,  8  flouring  mills,  and  various  other  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Its  high  school  and 
district  schools  are  liberally  sustained,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  library  belonging  to  the 
young  men's  association.  Toledo  is  accessible 
to  6,000  m.  of  lake  shore.  By  canals  it  reaches 
8.  W.  460  m.  to  Evansville,  and  S.  247  m.  to 
Cincinnati.  By  6  completed  lines  of  railroad  it 
is  connected  with  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Lafay- 
ette, St.  Louis,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Chicago,  and  De- 
troit. All  these  railroads  concentrate  at  an  im- 
mense union  depot,  which  for  oonvenienoe  is 
not  surpassed  in  the  countir.  The  total  com- 
merce for  the  year  ending  Deo.  81,  1860,  was 
as  follows:  value  of  exports,  $62,243,627.65; 
of  imports,  $46,727,764.69;  entrances,  2,183 
vessels  of  843,114  tons;  clearances,  1,936  ve»- 
sels  of  834,608  tons.  The  enrolled  and  licensed 
tonnage  of  the  district  was  4,491.  Its  receipts 
of  breadstufis,  reckoning  flour  in  buahek,  in 
1861,  were  18,706,610  bushels.  In  provisions 
and  other  materials  of  western  conunerce,  iti 
business  was  proportionately  large. 

TOLEDO,  a  province  of  Spun,  New  Castile, 
bounded  N.  by  Avila  and  Madrid,  £.  by  Cuen- 
ca,  8.  by  Ciudad  Real,  W.  by  Caceres;  area, 
6,620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  828,766.  The  sur- 
face b  generally  mountainous,  and  there  are 
elevated  plains  toward  the  centre.  The  Tagus 
flows  W.  through  the  middle  of  the  province, 
and  receives  many  tributaries,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  Gnadamuna,  AI- 
berche,  Tietar,  Aljoder,  and  Torcon.  Beade 
these,  the  Jiguela  and  ite  aflSuents  flow  toward 
the  Guadiana.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, quicksilver,  tin,  cinnabar,  alum,  bionnth, 
ooal,  and  ochre  are  all  found.  The  soil  is 
generally  poor,  but  iu  the  centre  and  toward 
tiie  S.  the  quality  improves.  Grain  of  different 
kinds,  flax,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  produoed, 
together  with  wine,  oil,  and  silk. — ^Toi.ei>o  (ano. 
Toletum),  the  capital,  is  sitnated  <«  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  2,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  42  m.  8.  S.  W.  from  Madrid ;  pop.  about 
14,000.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  height^  upon  three 
aides  of  which  the  river  flows  in  a  deep  and 
narrow  channel,  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges 
%bout  100  feet  in  height,  one  of  which  was 
built  by  the  Moors  and  consists  of  a  single  ansh. 
The  surrounding  country  is  undulating  and 
generally  barren,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is 
very  great.  Toledo  is  encircled  by  two  walls, 
and  entered  by  9  gates,  some  -of  which  are 
highly  ornamented.  The  streets  are  ste^ 
crooked,  and  narrow,  bnt  are  tolerably  clean. 
The  houses  are  generally  builb  in  the  Moorish 
style,  from  2  to  4  stories  high  and  roomy,  with 
the  apartments  arranged  round  a  court.  Tlie 
appearance  of  the  city  is  remarkably  pictur- 
esque. The  cathedral,  founded  in  1268,  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  one  of  Um 
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finest  in  Spidn.  It  is  of  the  pnrest  Oothic  style, 
404  feet  long  and  204  feet  wide,  with  a  spire 
824  feet  high.  The  palace  of  the  archbishop 
(who  is  the  primate  of  Spain)  a^oins  the  ca- 
thedral, and  contains  a  library  verp-  rich  in 
ancient  manuscripts.  The  Alcazar,  or  royal 
palace,  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  The 
university  was  suppressed  in  1845.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  woollen  and  silk  goods, 
oil,  leather,  and  the  sword  blades  for  which 
the  town  is  so  famous.  (See  Sword.) — Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Toledo  was  founded  by  Jewish 
colonists  in  the  6th  century  6.  0.,  and  called 
Toledom,  "  mother  of  people."  It  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  192  B.  0.,  and  some  portions  of 
the  walls  and  an  amphitheatre  erected  by  them 
Btill  remain.  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  A.  D. 
467,  and  made  the  capital  of  Spain  in  667. 
The  Moors  captured  it  in  711,  and  under  them 
it  made  great  advances.  Alfonso  VI.  of  Oastile 
and  Leon  wrested  it  from  the  Moors  after  a 
terrible  siege  in  1086,  when  it  was  again  made 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  kings,  and  at  one 
time  had  a  population  of  200,000.  It  afterward 
snffered  many  sieges,  which,  together  with  the 
removal  of  the  court  to  Madrid,  have  been  the 
chief  causes  of  its  decline.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  French  from  1808  to  1818. 

TOLLAND,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Connecticut, 
drained  by  the  Willimantic  and  Hop  rivers; 
area,  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,187.  In  the 
W.  part  the  sur&oe  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil 
fertile,  but  the  E.  part  is  very  hilly  and  the 
soil  inferior.  The  prodtictiens  in  1850  were 
127,873  bushels  of  Indian  com,  81,429  of  oats, 
304,353  of  potatoes,  88,992  tons  of  hay,  881,166 
'  lbs.  of  butter,  and  264,698  of  cheese.  There 
were  14  cotton  and  10  woollen  factories,  38  hat 
and  cap  manufactories,  6  fonnderies,  1  glass  and 
8  hardware  factories,  8  machine  shops,  7  grist 
mills,  4  saw  and  planing  miUs,  9  sewing  mlk  and 
S  thread  manufactories,  4  .paper  mills,  9  tan- 
neries, 41  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and 
4,846  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is 
bltersected  by  the  Hartford,  Providence,  and 
FiahkUl,  and  the  Kew  London  northern  rail- 
roads.   Capital,  Tolland. 

TOLLENDAL.    See  LAnv-ToitESDAL. 

TOLLENS,  Hendbie  Cosniltszooit,  a  Dutch 
poet,  bom  in  Rotterdam,  Sept.  24, 1780,  died  in 
1856.  His  first  poems  were  songs  which  he 
wrote  for  a  patriotic  society  after  the  French 
entry  into  Holland.  He  published  volomes  oC 
minor  poems  in  1800  and  1802,  and  in  1806  the 
drama  of  "  Lucretia,"  which  was  prohibited  by 
tlie  government.  Another  tragedy,  D«  Hoeh- 
aehen  en  Kdbeyaawnehen  ("Hooks  and  Cod- 
fish"), was  founded  on  the  hostilities  of  two 
Dutch  factions  which  were  so  named  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.     His  popularity  be- 

fan  with  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of 
irpoems  in  1808,  one  of  which,  "To  a  Fall- 
en Maiden,"  was  specially  admired ;  and  he  be- 
came the  favorite  national  poet,  and  the  head 
of  the  school  of  Rotterdam.  For  the  third  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  (1817),  many  of  whidi  are 


on  national  and  domestic  subjects,  there  were 
more  than  10,000  subscribers.  He  afterward 
published  Nieuwe  OtdiehUn  (1821  and  1829) 
and  Volidiederen  (1833),  and  before  his  deatb 
prepared  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  hia 
works  (6  vols.,  1863-'5).  On  his  70th  birthday 
the  king  of  Holland  sent  him  his  congratula- 
tions through  the  minister  of  justice,  and  cre- 
ated him  commander  of  the  order  of  the  lion  of 
Holland ;  a  gold  medal  was  struck  in  his  hon- 
or; and  a  fund  was  formed  for  the  commemo* 
ration  of  his  name  by  a  charitable  institution. 

TOLTECS,  or  Toltboas  (Aztec,  Thtlhuateea*), 
the  inhabitants  of  Anahuac  (Mexico)  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the  founders  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  civilization.  Their  capi- 
tal was  Tula,  K.  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  where 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  remains  of  ex- 
tensive buildings  were  still  to  be  seen.  Many 
other  ancient  ruins  throughout  Mexico  are  at- 
tributed to  them,  and  the  name  Toltec  has 
there  become  synonymous  with  architect.  By 
the  general  agreement  of  the  traditionary  le- 
gends of  the  nations  that  succeeded  them,  says 
Prescott,  "  the  Toltecs  were  well  instructed  in 
agriculture  and  many  of  the  most  useful  me- 
chanic arts ;  were  nice  workers  of  metals ;  in- 
vented the  complex  arrangement  of  time  adopt- 
ed by  the  Aztecs;  and,  in  short,  were  the  true 
fonntuns  of  the  civilization  which  distmguished 
this  part  of  the  continent  in  later  times."  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  which  has  generally 
been  followed,  they  migrated  from  the  norw 
some  time  in  the  7th  century  A.  D.,  fonnd  Ana- 
huac occupied  by  a  savage  race,  whom  they  sTlb- 
dned  and  instructed  in  their  own  civilized  arts, 
and  established  their  dominion  over  the  whole 
country ;  but  4  centuries  after  their  immigra- 
tion, rednced  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  unsno- 
oessfbl  wars,  the  great  body  of  them  departed 
southward,  and  founded  in  Chiapas  and  Oua- 
temala  the  cities  whose  rains  still  excite  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  travellers.  Later  in- 
vestigations, however,  have  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  their  original  seat  was  in  the  latter 
region,  and  that  of  the  Aztecs  still  farther 
south.  (See  Aierxo.)  A  few  of  the  Toltecs 
still  remained  in  AniJiuao  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Chichemecs,  Aztecs,  and  other  tribes,  who, 
while  adopting  their  civilization,  engrafted 
upon  it  savage  rites  and  practices  to  which  the 
Toltecs  were  strangers. 

TOLU,  Balsam  ov.    See  Balsaks. 

TOMATO  (lyeoptrriemn  eteulentum,  Ihmal), 
a  plant  ot  the  nightshade  fkmily,  natural  order 
toumaeea,  the  fhiit  of  which,  possessing  an 
agreeable  acid  flavor,  is  employed  in  vanons 
ways  for  the  table.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  South  America,  and  to  have  been 
early  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Sev- 
eral varieties  were  known  in  England  in  6e- 
rorde's  time  (1697),  and  Parkinson  in  1666 
speaks  of  them  as  garden  curiosities  under  the 
names  of  love  apples,  amorous  apples,  and 
golden  apples,  more  for  their  beauty  than  for 
any  supposed  use.    On  the  continent  Dodoens, 
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a  Dntch  herbalist,  in  1688  mentions  them  as 
yegetables  to  be  eaten  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
oU.  Rnmphins  in  his  Herbarium  Amhoienat 
(1766)  speaks  of  two  kinds  called  tomatlt,  nsed 
in  cooking  among  the  Malaya ;  and  the  word 
tomatl  is  applied  to  several  species  of  tolantim 
among  the  Mexicans.  Formerly  they  were 
called  pomi  cPoro  by  the  Italians,  and  now  are 
known  as  pomi  d'amore  and  extensively  onlti- 
yated  around  Naples  and  Rome.  The  several 
varieties  are  known  by  the  form  and  color  of 
the  fruit,  and  each  was  described  as  a  distinct 
apecies  by  Dnnal,  who  examined  them  struc- 
turally and  noticed  their  distinctive  character- 
istics in  his  "  Natural  History,  &c.,  of  the  Sola- 
num"  (Montpellier,  1818),  but  which  neverthe- 
less can  be  referred  to  a  common  tjrpe,  viz., 
the  large  red  tomato,  with  deeply  divided, 
rough,  hairy  leaves,  and  clusters .  of  yellow 
flowers,  succeeded  by  large,  lobed  fruit  of  an 
orange-red  or  scarlet  color  when  ripe.  The 
mode  of  growth  in  stem,  foliage,  and  flower 
is  indeed  much  the  same  in  every  variety, 
the  plant  being  annual,  with  long,  prostrate, 
branching  stems,  of  a  grayish  hue  and  viscid- 
pubescent;  leaves  of  the  same  character,  un- 
equally pinnate,  the  leaflets  deeply  cut,  acu- 
mmate,  glaucous  beneath;  flowers  in  naked 
lateral  clusters,  supported  on  a  common,  slen- 
der, fork-branched  peduncle ;  calyx  with  6  or 
6  segments;  corolla  rotate,  5  or  6  cleft,  yellow, 
pubescent;  stamens  6,  with  conical  anthers, 
which  are  connate  at  their  extremities  and  de- 
hisce lengthwise;  fruit  a  berry  of  2  or  8  cells, 
wlUi  flat,  hairy  seed  enveloped  in  a  juicy  pulp. 
The  small  red  tomato  has  a  globular  fruit, 
somewhat  flattened  near  the  stem  and  at  its 
apex.  The  pear-shaped  tomato  is  ovate  and  ta- 
pering toward  the  stem ;  it  is  tender  and  ripens 
more  tardily.  The  cherry  tomato  has  u  small, 
round,  red  fruit,  possesdng  a  sprightly  acid 
flavor,  but  on  account  of  its  size  nsed  chiefly  for 
pickliog.  The  large  yellow  tomato  is  notiiing 
but  a  variety  of  the  large  red,  and  the  small 
red  a  variety  of  the  cherry  tomato,  as  likewise 
the  fig  tomato,  which  when  dried  is  prepared 
as  a  sweetmeat.  Some  much  improved  varie- 
ties of  the  tomato  are  at  present  in  great  repute, 
such  as  the  perfected  tomato,  with  large  juicy 
fruit  of  either  a  scarlet  color  or  else  a  crim- 
son tinted  with  violet.  The  upright  tomato  is 
recommended  because  its  etems  are  erect  and 
its  habits  are  better  suited  to  small  gardens. 
A  species  {L.  Sumboldtii)  was  introduced 
to  notice,  being  brought  from  Peru,  about 
40  years  since,  which  is  said  to  be  a  peren- 
nial.— The  tomato  is  readily  raised  from  seeds 
or  frvm  cuttings,  but  the  former  is  the  usual 
mode,  sowing  in  hot-beds  or  sheltered  frames 
in  March,  and  transplanting  into  the  open 
ground  when  the  weather  permits,  cold  and 
frost  being  destructive  to  tiie  young  plants. 
A  light,  rich  mould,  upon  a  porous  subsoil,  is 
preferable,  and  a  warm  sunny  exposure  will  be 
found  advantageous.  The  plants  as  they  grow 
may  be  supported  by  a  low  fhunework,  and 


even  training  upon  trellises  or  against  snnny 
walls  can  be  recommended  where  early  frnita 
are  wanted.  The  process  condsts  in  %jri>g  or 
nailing  the  branches  as  they  grow  and  nipping 
off  the  lateral  shoots,  but  carefully  preserving 
those  leaves  which  are  near  the  flowers.  The 
fruit  of  the  earliest  and  best,  well  ripened, 
should  be  selected  for  seed. 

T0MB16BEE,  Tohbiobt,  or  Tombkckbbk,  a 
river  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  which  rises 
in  Tishemingo  co.  in  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
the  former  state.  It  first  flows  S.  to  Colum- 
bus, thence  8.  £.  to  Demopolis,  Ala.,  where  it 
receives  the  BlaA  Warrior  on  the  left,  and 
thence  generally  S.,  with  many  and  sudden 
windings,  to  its  junction  with  the  Alabama, 
about  46  m.  from  Mobile,  where  the  united 
stream  takes  the  name  of  Mobile  river,  and  faDs 
into  Mobile  bay  about  80  m.  from  the  gulf  <rf 
Mexico.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  460  m.,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  large  steamboats  to  Colnm- 
bus,  866  m.  from  the  mouth  of  Mobile  river, 
and  for  smaller  boats  to  Aberdeen,  about  60 
m.  further  up. 

TOMLINE,  Oborgb,  an  English  prelate,  eld- 
est son  of  George  Pretyman,  bom  in  Bury 
8t.  Edmunds,  Oct.  9,  1760,  died  in  Sept.  18S7. 
He  was  educated  at  Oambridge,  and  in  ITTZ 
became  tutor  to  William  Pitt,  and  in  1788  his 
private  secretary  when  the  latter  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  When  Pitt  be- 
came flrst  lord  of  the  treasury,  Pretyman  was 
made  his  secretary,  and  remained  with  him  tiU 
1787.  After  having  received  various  prefer- 
ments, he  was  made  in  1787  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  18S0  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Winchester.  In  1808  Bish- 
op Pretyman  assumed  the  name  of  Tomline 
in  consequence  of  having  received  by  will  an 
estate  from  Marmaduke  Tomline,  who  was  no 
way  related  to  him.  He  published  "  The  Ele- 
ments of  Ohristiao  Theology"  (2  toIs-X  "A 
Refutation  of  Calvinism,"  and  "Memoirs  of 
William  Pitt"  (8  vols.  8vo.). 

TOMMASEO,  NicoLo,  an  Italian  author  and 
revolutionist,  born  in  Sebenico,  Dalmatia,  in 
1808.  He  was  educated  in  Italy,  and  spent 
several  years  in  Florence,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  writers  for  the  Antologia  ;  bat, 
suspected  by  the  Austrian  government,  he  went 
in  1888  to  France.  After  the  amnesty  of  1888 
he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  in  Venice.  At 
the  end  of  1847,  he  along  with  Manin  signed  a 
petition  to  the  emperor  for  a  milder  exercise  of 
the  censorship ;  and  in  Jan.  1848,  the  popularity 
of  these  two  leaders  of  the  national  party  caused 
their  arrest  and  imprisonment.  The  uprising  cf 
the  people  effectea  their  release  in  March,  and 
Tommaseo  became  a  member  of  the  provisioDsl 
government.  From  this  he  withdrew  in  Jane, 
but  in  August  returned  as  minister  of  public  in- 
struction ;  and  he  made  two  unsttoceKftil  jour- 
neys to  Paris  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  French 
republic.  After  his  return  in  Jan.  1849,  ho 
lost  his  influence  in  Venice  almost  entirely,  in 
consequence  of  his  moderate  views,  but  on  the 
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gatriots  who  were  exiled.  Since  that  time  he 
as  resided  chiefly  in  Oorfa  and  Turin.  Tom- 
maseo  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  writers 
of  yonng  Italy  who  have  sought  to  nnite  the 
rel^ioos  principles  of  Oatholicism  with  Uberty 
and  liberal  opinions.  Of  his  nnmerons  writ- 
ings tiie  most  important  are :  Nuovo  ditUmario 
dei  rirunimi  deua  lingua  Italiana  (Florence, 
1882 ;  new  ed.,  1839-40)  ;  a  commentary  npon 
Dante  (Venice,  1887) ;  a  collection  of  papers 
of  the  Venetian  embassy  bearing  npon  the 
history  of  France  daring  the  leth  centnry  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1888) ;  Nitovi  teritti  (4  vols.,  Ven- 
ice, 1839-'4(n;  Stttdj  eritiei  (2  vols.,  Venice, 
1848) ;  and  Lettere  di  Pcuquah  de'  Faoli  (Flor- 
ence, 1846),  with  a  Tslnable  history  of  Paoli's 
life,  and  of  the  war  for  Oorsican  independence. 
He  has  also  made  a  collection  of  popnlar  songs, 
Tnsoan,  Oorrican,  Dalmatian,  and  Greek,  nnder 
the  title  of  PmSim  popolmri  Italians  (4  vols., 
Venice,  1889-'42),  with  historic  notices. 

TOMPKINS,  a  central  co.  of  New  York, 
drained  by  several  tribataries  of  Oaynga  lake, 
the  head  of  which  lies  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
county;  area,  506  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  81,411. 
Tlie  surface  is  hilly,  the  ralley  of  the  lake  being 
700  feet  below  the  ridges  on  either  side,  and  the 
soil  is  generally  best  adapted  to  grazing.  The 
proda<%on8  in  1855  were  117,048  busnels  of 
wheat,  872,202  of  Indian  corn,  82,816  of  bar- 
ley and  rye,  812,988  of  oats,  74,303  of  buck- 
wheat, 111,106  of  potatoes,  417,757  of  apples, 
81,848  tons  of  hay,  79,982  lbs.  of  flax,  27,090 
of  tobacco,  1,646,947  of  butter,  and  160,884  of 
wool.  There  were  28  grist  mills,  97  saw  mills, 
§4  tanneries,  9  furnaces,  8  woollen  factories,  2 
paper  mills,  2  oil  cloth  factories,  66  churches, 
and  4  newspapers;  in  1869  there  were  11,918 
pnpils  attendmg  public  schools.  Cayuga  lake 
rappliea  water  communication  with  the  Erie 
eanal.  The  Oaynga  and  Sosqnehanna  railroad 
passes  through  the  county.    Capital,  Ithaca. 

TOMPKINS,  DanislD.,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  at  Scarsdale,  Westchester  co.,  N.  T., 
Jane  21,  1774,  died  on  Staten  island,  June 
11,  1825.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege in  1796,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  New  York  in  1797,  and  soon  attained 
a  high  position  both  in  and  out  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  1801  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislatnre,  and  also  of  the  convention  for  re- 
vising the  state  constitution.  In  1804  he  be- 
came a  member  of  congress  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed 
one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  In  1807  he  was  elected 
governor  of  New  York,  and  continued  to  fill 
that  office  by  reSleotion  till  1817,  when  he  re- 
wgned  in  consequence  of  his  election  as  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States ;  in  1820  he  was 
reelected  to  the  latter  office,  which  he  held  till 
March  4, 1826.  During  the  war  of  1812,  by 
hia  exertions  in  calling  out  troops  and  send- 
in^  them  into  the  field,  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  naUonal  sucoess.    In  1812  he  prorogued 


the  state  lenslatnre  for  10  months,  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  America  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  whioh  was  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  United  States  bank. 
This  measure  gained  him  great  popularity  at 
the  time,  but  did  not  in  the  end  defeat  the 
charter  of  the  bank,  whioh  was  passed  in  1818. 
In  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  dated 
Jan.  28,  1817,  he  recommended  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and 
an  act  for  that  purpose  was  accordingly  passed, 
to  take  effect  Jnly  4,  1827. 

TOMSK,  a  government  of  Western  Siberia, 
bounded  by  Tobolsk,  Yeniseisk,  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  the  Kirgheez  territory,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Irtish  ;  area, 
189,472  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  687,677.  The 
Altai  mountains  extend  along  the  8.  part,  and 
the  surface  descends  toward  me  N.  The  river 
Obi  rises  in  the  S.  of  the  government,  flows 
N.  W.,  and  receives  numerous  tributaries,  the 
chief  of  whioh  are  the  Bia,  Tchnmish,  Tom, 
Tchnlim,  and  Ket.  There  are  several  lakes 
of  considerable  size,  particularly  in  the  west. 
Oold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  all 
found  in  the  mountains  of  the  S.,  and  ex- 
tensively worked.  A  great  deal  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  province  is  barren,  and  only  sup- 
ports the  slender  flocks  and  herds  of  some  no- 
madic tribes;  but  toward  the  S.  the  pastures 
become  luxuriant,  and  abundant  crops  are 
raised,  but  cattle  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  people.  The  population  is  composed  of 
Kussians,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Ostiaks.  The 
principal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Biisk 
and  Kolyvan  on  the  Obi,  and  Ust-Kameno- 
gorsk and  Semipalatinsk  on  the  Irtish. — 
Tomsk,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Tom,  in  lat.  66°  29'  N.,  long. 
85°  10'  £.,  610  m.  E.  from  Tobolsk ;  pop.  about 
10,000.  It  consists  of  an  elevated  part  whioh 
stands  npon  hilly  ground,  and  a  lower  town  or 
suburb ;  the  former  is  principally  inhabited  by 
Kussians,  and  the  latter  by  'Tartars  and  people 
from  Bokhara.  There  are  mannfactures  of 
coarse  cloth,  leather,  and  soap ;  and  a  consider- 
able traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  Calmncks  and 
Ostiaks  in  cattle,  furs,  fish,  &c.,  for  which  Ea- 
ropean,  Bokharian,  and  Chinese  goods  are  ex- 
changed. The  great  road  leading  to  the  fW>n- 
tier  of  China  passes  through  the  lower  town. 

TON,  or  Tuir,  a  denomination  of  weight, 
equal  to  20  cwt.  or  2,240  lbs.,  and  also  (usually 
with  the  second  orthography)  a  liquid  measure 
,of  252  gallons ;  also  applied  to  dry  measures 
and  solid  measures  of  various  edacities.  The 
tons  used  by  different  nations  in  shipping  are 
often  entirely  different  from  their  ordinary 
measures  of  the  same  name.  In  common  use, 
the  ton  weight  is  often  rated  at  2,000  lbs.,  when 
it  is  termed  the  "  short  ton ;"  but  by  act  of  con- 
gress, when  not  specified  to  the  contrary,  the 
ton  is  to  be  understood  as  2,240  lbs.  The  dif- 
ferent values  of  the  ton  weight  involve  great 
confusion  in  commercial  transactions.  Mr. 
Alexander,  in  his  "Universal  Dictionary  of 
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Weights  and  Measnrea"  (Baltimore,  1860), 
^ves  60  ditt'erent  kinds  of  tons,  and  there  are 
some  used  for  coal,  and  perhaps  others  also>, 
which  he  does  not  name;  thns  in  Maryland 
the  ordinary  ton  is  2,000  lbs.,  the  usual  coal 
ton  8,840  lbs.,  and  the  miner's  ton,  according 
to  which  he  is  paid,  is  2,470  lbs.,  the  allowance 
being  for  waste.  The  shipping  ton  of  France 
was  by  the  old  standard  2,168.43  lbs.,  and  the 
metrical  ton  is  2,204.74  lbs.;  of  Spain,  2,033 
lbs. ;  of  Portugal,  1,766.8  lbs.  The  measure- 
ment ton  for  shipping  ia  in  the  United  States 
40  onbic  feet ;  in  China  and  India,  60 ;  in  Por- 
tugal, 73.8 ;  in  France,  60.842 ;  and  in  Ham- 
burg, 88.219.  As  a  measure  of  dry  capacity, 
there  are  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
not  fewer  than  6  different  tons,  varying  from 
8.04  to  6.18  bushela ;  while  the  shipping  tons  of 
Portugal,  France,  and  Italy  range  from  41.48  to 
48.98  bushels.  The  liquid  tun  measure  is  quite 
as  varied  in  Europe,  and  as  applied  to  different 
articles,  as  wine,  beer,  &o.  In  England  the  tun 
for  wine  is  252  gallons,  and  for  beer  263.7g8llona. 
Of  the  vessels  called  tuns,  the  most  famous  is 
that  known  as  the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg,  the 
capacity  of  which  is  283,200  bottles  of  wine ; 
but  it  has  remained  empty  since  1769. 

TONE,  Theobald  Wolfb,  an  Irish  revolu- 
tionist, born  in  Dublin,  June  20, 1763,  died  in 
prison  there,  Nov.  19,  1798.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  in  1766,  before 
he  had  completed  his  course,  made  a  runaway 
marriage,  which  turned  out  happily.  Early  in 
1787  he  went  to  London  and  entered  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  and  in  1789  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  disliked  the  profession  extremely,  and  paid 
too  yttle  attention  to  it  to  be  successful.  In 
defence  of  the  whig  dub  he  published  at  this 
time  his  first  pamphlet,  "  A  Review  of  the  Last 
Session  of  Parliament."  Not  loog  afterward, 
on  the  appearance  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  Ireland  as  an 
independent  nation  was  not  bound  by  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  Embracing  the  liberal  ideas 
to  which  the  French  revolution  had  given  life 
and  power,  he  actively  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  effecting  a  union  against  the  govern- 
ment between  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the 
dissenters,  and  in  1791  addressed  to  the  latter  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  An  Argument  on  behalf  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,"  which  was  very  suo- 
ceesful.  The  same  year  he  assisted  in  founding 
the  first  olab  of  "  United  Irishmen"  at  Belfast, 
and  in  forming  them  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
But  as  these  clubs  soon  became  perverted  from^ 
their  original  aims  of  Catholic  emancipation 
and  parliamentary  reform  to  the  more  extreme 
measures  for  revolutionizing  the  country,  he 
lost  in  them  almost  all  his  influence.  In  1792 
he  succeeded  Richard  Burke,  the  son  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  as  the  secretary  and  agent  of  the 
Oatholio  committee,  and  subsequently  became 
implicated  in  the  proceedings  or  Jackson,  sent 
from  France  to  sound  the  sentiments  of  the 
Irish.  By  a  kind  of  compromise  with  the  gov- 
ernment, he  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 


country,  and  in  1796  oame  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  lived  in  succession  at  Philadelphia, 
"VTest  Chester,  and  Downingtown,  Penn.,  and  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Urgent  letters  from  Ireland, 
stating  that  that  country  was  ripe  for  a  revolt, 
induced  him  to  sail  for  France  in  Jan.  1796,  to 
gain  the  aid  of  the  directory;  and  owing  in 
large  measure  to  his  exertions,  that  govern- 
ment determined  to  fit  out  a  powerful  expedi- 
tion, the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
Hoche.  In  July  Tone  received  his  commission 
as  ehefi^  brigade,  and  was  also  made  an  ad- 
jutant-general to  Eoche,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  Dec.  1796,  in  the  armament  destined  for 
Bantry  bay.  The  fleet  was  scattered  by 'storms, 
and  Tone  was  unable  to  persuade  the  French 
government  to  undertake  another  expedition 
on  a  large  scale.  In  1797  he  was  attached  to 
the  Bavarian  army;  and,  still  persevering  in 
the  project  of  raising  on  insurrection  in  his 
native  land,  in  Sept.  1798,  he  accqpipanied  a 
petty  squadron  destined  for  Ireland,  which  was 
intercepted  and  defeated  by  an  English  squad- 
ron under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  After 
fighting  desperately.  Tone  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  not  at  first  recognized,  but  at  Letter- 
kenny  was  placed  in  irons,  taken  to  Dublin, 
tried  by  court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  on  Nov.  12.  On  the  11th  he  cat  his 
throat  with  a  penknife,  and  died  in  oonseqnence 
afew  days  afterward.  His  autobiography,  with 
a  diary  kept  during  his  residence  in  France,  was 
published  by  his  son,  William  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  (Washington,  1826),  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  after  his  fall  in  tliat 
of  the  United  States. 

TONGATABOO.    See  Friknblt  Jsujxjte.  . 

TONGUE,  the  symmetrical  organ,  situated 
on  the  median  line,  at  the  commencement  of  ■ 
the  alimentary  canal,  ministering  to  the  senses 
of  touch  and  taste,  variously  used  in  the  col- 
lection and  preparation  of  the  food  for  deg- 
lutition, and  the  principal  instrument  in  ^e 
articulation  of  sounds.  Taking  the  tongue  of  - 
man  as  an  example,  the  organ  is  attached  at  its 
base  to  the  movable  hyoid  arch  of  bones,  and 
suspended  and  kept  in  place  by  muscles  from 
the  skull,  sternum,  and  scapula ;  it  is  essentially 
composed  of  muscular  fibres,  which  move  freely 
its  various  portions ;  it  is  covered  by  vpry  sen- 
sitive mucous  membrane,  containing  numerons 
mucous  glands  and  follicles;  fibrous,  areolar, 
and  fatty  tissues  enter  into  its  structure,  which 
ia  freely  supplied  with  blood  vessels  and  nerres. 
The  size  varies,  bearing  no  relation  to  theheight 
of  the  individual,  but  proportioned  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  alveolar  arch  ;  it  is,  tlierefore,  small- 
er in  women  than  in  men.  It  follows  abont  the 
direction  of  the  lower  jaw  in  its  anterior  haU^ 
and  behind  that  curves  downward  and  back- 
ward to  the  hyoid  bone;  it  is  free  except  at  the 
posterior  extremity  and  the  posterior  f  of  th« 
lower  surface ;  from  the  base  to  the  epiglottis 
extends  a  fold  serving  to  limit  the  movements 
of  the  latter  organ,  and  from  the  sides  of  th« 
base  to  the  soft  palate  3  folds  on  each  aide,  the 
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pillan  of  the  ftnoes,  between  wMoh  are  ritnat' 
ed  the  tonsils ;  tmder  the  anterior  free  extremitj 
is  the  frennm  vhich  oonnects  it  with  the  lower 
jaw,  a  fibrous  and  mncona  lamina  or  ligament, 
acHuetimes  so  short  congenitally  as  to  prevent 
the  free  movemants  of  the  tongae  and  to  re- 
quire an  operation  for  its  divinon.  There  is  a 
more  or  leas  distinct  longitudinal  farrow  on  the 
median  line,  from  which  extend  oatward  and 
forward  nnmerona  other  lines  whose  angle  of 
nnion  points  backward;  the  posterior  8d  is 
smooth  and  without  oomponiid  papilla,  exhibit- 
ing a  few  simple  ones  and  the  nodular  eminences 
of  the  npmerous  muciparous  glands ;  in  front  of 
this  is  a  Y-ahaped  ridge,  the  angle  directed  back- 
ward, formed  hj  2  converging  lines  of  button- 
'Uke  eminences,  the  circnmvallate  papilln;  in 
front  of  these,  and  oooupjing  the  anterior  }  ot 
tiie  organ,  are  the  fbn^orm  and  conical  or  Til- 
Uform  papillsa,  the  former  spheroidal,  red,  and 
Bcattered,  the  lattervery  numerous.  The  osseous 
support  of  the  tongue  is  the  TJ-shaped  or  hyoid 
bone,  consisting  of  a  base  or  median  bod  J,  2  great- 
er and  2  lesser  oomna,  and  placed  in  the  neck 
between  the  lower  Jaw  and  the  thjroid  cartil- 
age ;  it  is  the  homologue  of  a  very  complex 
apparatus  in  the  lower  vertebrates.  The  mns- 
olee  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  the  tongae,  and 
perform  its  ftinctions  in  prehension,  mastica- 
tion, deglutition,  and  speech ;  they  are  arranged 
in  a  complicated  manner,  so  as  to  mutnaJly 
Bupport  each  other,  rendering  the  movements 
of  the  organ  exceedingly  varied  and  extensive ; 
they  are  attached  to  the  submucous  fibrous  tis- 
ane, which  is  firm  and  thick  on  the  superior 
snr&ce.  The  mucous  membrane  is  invested 
with  a  delicate  scaly  epithelinm,  Ihe  snperficial 
layer  of  which  readily  and  constantly  &lls  off. 
The  papiUte  are  much  like  those  of  the  skin, 
most  being  oomponnd  organs,  in  their  nervous 
and  vascnutr  supply ;  tiie  oiroumvallste  are  0 
to  10  in  nnmber,  and  sometimes  }  (tf  an  inch  in 
diameter;  theflingtfonn  are ^  to ^of  an indi 
in  diameter,'  and  vary  greatly  in  number,  per- 
haps accounting  for  the  well  known  diversity 
in  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  differ- 
ent individuals;  the  filiform  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, closely  set  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  cov- 
ering the  anterior  f  of  the  tongue,  and  the  seat 
of  tmat  is  called  the  fiir ;  their  epithelium  fre- 
quently breaks  up  into  hair-like  processes, 
Having  their  imbrications  durected  backward, 
which  mark  a  physiological  distinction  between 
the  sentient  oronmvauate  and  fluu^fbrm  pa- 
pillffi  and  the^tective  and  motor  filiform  and 
conical  ones.  The  ooniotJ  papilla  are  generally 
regarded  as  tactile,  the  fangiform  and  ciroum- 
TiiUate  at  gustatory  (acutely  tactile),  and  the 
filiform  as  the  homologues  of  the  recurved 
spines  of  the  tongue  of  uie  cats,  and  as  prinoi- 
j«lly  concerned  in  regulating  the  movements 
of  the  food  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  mnsdes  of  deglntition.  The  principal 
arteries  of  the  tongue  are  the  lingual  branches 
of  the  external  carotid ;  the  sensory  nerves  are 
tihe  Ungual  branch  of  the  6th  pair  of  trifiidal 
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and  the  glossopharyngeal,  distributed  respec- 
tively to  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions, 
and  the  motor  nerve  is  the  hypoglossal ;  for 
their  functions  see  Tabts.  The  tongue  in  fish- 
es is  rudimentary,  and  not  endowed  with  any 
great  sensibility  or  motile  power ;  in  reptiles 
it  varies  greatly  in  length,  size,  and  movabil- 
ity,  being  in  some  immovable  or  short  and 
thick,  in  some  remarkable  for  alendemess  and 
length  (as  in  serpents),  and  in  others  for  pro- 
traotilUy  (as  in  the  chameleon  and  frog);  in. 
them  it  is  usually  an  organ  of  prehension  and 
not  of  sensation.  The  tongae  m  birds  is  also 
prehensile  and  not  gustatory,  and  generally 
provided  at  the  base  with  numerous  spines  di- 
rected backward  to  prevent  the  retom  of  food ; 
though  itself  incapable  of  elongation,  it  may  be 
remarkably  protruded  by  the  action  of  the  mns-. 
des  attached  to  the  very  long  and  movable 
hyoid  bones.  In  some  mammals,  as  the  giraffe 
and 'ant-eater,  it  is  capable  of  great  elonga- 
tion, and  is  an  important  CH-gan  of  prehension; 
the  recurved  spines  of  the  oats  have  been 
referred  to,  and  constitute  efficient  instruments 
for  cleaning  fiesh  from  bones  and  for  comb- 

Stiieir  fiir.  In  man  the  tongue  is  not,  prop- 
/  speaking,  prehensile,  but  is  eng^ed  m 
the  acts  of  suction  and  drinking,  as  every  one 
knows;  it  keeps  the  food  durinig  mastication 
within  the  range  of  the  teeth,  coUeots  it  fr«m 
all  pfffts  of  the  mouth  preparatory  to  swallow- 
ing, and  is  also  concerned  in  the  commence- 
ment of  deglutition;  and  it  is  the  principal 
organ  of  speech.  It  is  liable  to  inflammation, 
Muargement,  atrophy,  ulcerations,  tumors,  and 
maltoiant  diseases.  The  fiir  in  disease  de- 
pends on  a  sodden  and  opaque  condition  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  filiform  and  conical  papillae, 
arising  from  an  alteration  of  the  mucus  and  saliva 
of  the  mouth,  tiie  bright  red  color  of  the  fimgi- 
ibrm  presenting  a  striking  eontrast ;  the  amount, 
color,  and  arrangemott  of  the  ftir  are  symptom- 
atic of  various  morbid  changes  in  the  system 
of  interest  to  the  physician,  thon^^  there  is 
great  variety  within  the  limits  of  health.  The 
papillary  surfaoe  is  healed  and  repaired  with 
great  rMdiness  and  perfection. 

TONIO  (Or.  ropott,  to  strengthen),  a  med- 
ione  used  for  inereastng  permanently  tiie 
strength  of  the  organic  actions  of  the  difforsnt 
systems  of  the  animal  economy,  ^ving  a  dura- 
ble exaltation  to  the  energies  of  all  parts  of 
the  frame,  without  neoeesarily  producing  any 
apparent  increase  of  the  healtiiy  actions.  Ex- 
tracts of  bitter  substances  (see  BrrrEB  FSDroi- 
pus)  are  much  used  for  this  purpose,  as  also 
tincture  of  iron,  arsenic,  and  the  lise. 

TONNA,  Ohablottk  Elizabbth,  better 
known  by  ber  ttom  de  plume  of  "  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,"  an  English  authoress,  bom  in  Nor- 
wich in  1792,  died  in  London,  July  12, 1846. 
She  was  tiie  only  daughter  of  the  Bev.  luohael 
Brown,  rector  of  St.  Giles's,  Norwid),  and  a 
canon  of  the  oathedraL  She  injured  her  health 
in  childhood  by  intense  study.  Bb»  was  first 
married  to  Oapt.  George  Fhelaa  of  the  British 
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ermj,  with  whom  she  resided  in  Now  Beotia  for 
2  years,  and  sabgeqnentlyfor  6  more  in  Ireland. 
Her  husband  becoming  insolvent,  and  finally 
insane,  she  was  compeUed  to  resort  to  litera- 
ture for  a  livelihood,  and  wrote  numeroos  re- 
ligions narratives  and  tales,  which  were  very 
popular,  and  still  remain  so.  In  1841  she  was 
married  a  second  time  to  Mr.  L.  H.  J.  Tonna  of 
the  miited  service  institntion,  whose  sympathy 
with  her  literary  pnrsnits  stimulated  her  to 
new  exertions.  Of  her  works,  nearly  60  in 
nomber,  the  titles  of  those  best  known  are : 
«» Jndah'sLion,"  "  JudieaOapta,"  "HelenFleet- 
wood,"  "Personal  Reoolleotions,"  "Ohapters 
on  Flowers,"  "Glimpses  of  the  Past,"  "Prin- 
dpalities  and  Powers,"  "The  Siege  of  Derry," 
"  Count  Baymond  of  Toulouse,"  "  The  Desert- 
ers," and  "  Wrongs  of  Women." 

TONQUIN.    See  Asam. 

TONQUIN,  QvLB  or,  an  arm  of  the  China 
■ea,  having  the  province  of  Tonquin  on  the  W, 
tiie  Chinese  province  of  Quang-tung  on  the  K 
and  E.,  and  the  island  of  Hainan  on  the  8.  £. ; 
length,  800  m.;  average  width,  160  m.  The 
Bangkoi  or  Tonqnin  river  and  several  smaller 
streams  flow  into  it.  It  has  nmnerons  islands. 
The  typhoons  are  very  violent  in  the  gulf. 

TONSILS,  or  AtnaoAut,  a  collection  of 
mucous  follicles  situated  in  the  throat  on  each 
side  in  the  interval  between  the  pillars  of  the 
fiances.  They  are  almond-shaped,  with  the 
larger  end  dinoted  upward ;  hence  their  Latin 
name  given  above,  and  the  popular  one  of  "  al- 
monds of  the  throat."  They  vary  in  size  in 
different  individuds,  being  generally  the  lar- 

f  est  in  soroftalouB  constitutions ;  their  excretory 
uots  terminate  in  small  sacs  imbedded  in  their 
substance,  and  open  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
their  secretion  serving  to  lubricate  the  parts 
eonoemed  in  deglutition.  They  are  well  sup- 
plied with  blood  from  the  &cial,  inferior  pha- 
ryngeal, and  internal  maxillary  arteries,  and 
tiiere  is  a  conmderable  network  of  veins  around 
them ;  they  receive  numerous  nervous  filaments 
from  the  gloBBo-pharyngeal,  par  vagum,  and 
ttififidal.  The  external  surface  is  adherent  to 
the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  while 
the  internal  is  fi«e  and  prominent;  the  carotid 
artery  is  behind  and  to  the  outside,  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  puncturing  the  absoeeses 
to  which  they  are  very  subject.  These  organs 
are  liable  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammations, 
with  the  exudation  of  whitish  and  tenacious 
false  membranes,  and  great  enlargement,  often 
impeding  respiration  and  deglutition.  Their 
common  acute  inflammation  is  popularly  called 
quinsy  and  inflammatory  sore  throat;  it  gen- 
eraUy  arises  from  taking  cold,  and  be^s  with 
difficulty  of  swallowing  and  a  sense  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  throat,  and  is  soon  followed  by 
chills  and  heat,  and  painful  viscid  expectora- 
tion ;  it  commonly  declines  in  8  or  4  days  un- 
der simple  antiphlogistic  treatment  and  astrin- 
gent gargles;  if  tibe  inflammation  does  not 
subside,  &e  swelling  largely  increases,  often 
threatening   suffocation,  which  is  sometimes 


avoided  <mfy  by  the  pnnotwrfr  or  qxmtaseonc 
rupture  of  the  abscess.  The  enlargement  at 
scrofulous  and  chronic  inflammation  reqmres  a 
similar  treatment,  with  the  addition  of  tonics 
and  alteratives,  detergent  gargles,  stimulating 
and  astringent  applications,  and,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, excision  by  the  bistoury  or  a  special  in- 
stmiment  called  tonsillotome.  A  noisy  respira- 
tion during  sleep  in  scrofiilons  diildren  in  many 
oases  will  indicate  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils.  They  are  also  the  seat  of  phosphatio 
oalcuU,  and  from  their  mucous  follicles  are 
often  cast  out  soft  and  fetid  concretions. 

T0N8TALL.    See  TmrsT^jx. 

TOKSUBE  (Lat.  tondoj  to  dip),  the  name 
given  to  a  mark  distinguishing  toe  clergy  of 
the  Roman.  Catholic  and  the  eastern  churches 
from  the  laity,  and  formed  by  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  the  hair  from  the  head. 
During  the  first  6  centuries  the  tonsure  of  the 
dergy  was  entirely  unknown,  and  the  practice 
of  shaving  the  head  or  wearing  the  hair  too 
short  is  in  fact  condemned  in  priests  bv  Jerome 
and  others  of  the  fathers.  But  in  tne  latter 
part  of  the  6th  century  the  monks  began  to 
dip  the  hair  in  a  conspicuously  deforming 
manner,  or  to  shave  the  entire  head,  partly 
in  order  to  show  t^eir  contempt  of  the  world, 
pardy  for  the  express  purpose  of  exposing 
themselves  to  ridicule.  From  tiie  monks  the 
tonsure  gradually  passed  over  to  the  secular 
dergy,  and  in  the  6th  century  it  began  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  church.  Different  forms 
were  in  use  in  the  national  churches  of  Europe. 
The  tonsure  of  the  Roman  chnrdi,  also  called 
totuura  Petri,  consisted  in  shaving  the  entire 
head  and  leaving  only  a  ciroular  crown  of  hair. 
This  form  was  soon  adopted  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany.  Pope  Gregory  IL,  in  Til,  made 
it  obligatory  for  all  priests  under  the  penat^ 
of  exoonununication,  and  in  Spain  it  was  re- 

garded  and  enforced  as  a  mark  of  orthodo^, 
I  distinction  from  the  tonsure  of  the  heretics, 
who  used  to  shave  only  a  small  circular  part 
of  the  occiput.  Later,  however,  this  custom 
of  the  heretics  previdled  again  in  Germany  and 
other  northern  countries  from  dimatio  reasons, 
snd  is  still  in  use.    Many  regulations  with  re- 

§ard  to  the  shape  of  the  tonsure  were  made  in 
!ie  course  of  centuries,  but  they  often  came  to 
be  disregarded.  The  derical  crown  must  be 
preserved  by  repeated  trimming  when  neces- 
sary, and  the  ecclesiastical  law  provides  that  it 
be  enlarged  as  the  wearer  rises  m  eodeeiastical 
station  and  dignity.  The  priests  of  Bcotiand  and 
Ireland  adopted,  until  the  8th  eentury,  a  ton- 
sure in  the  diape  of  a  crescent  on  the  forehead 
(tonmra  Saneti  Jaeobi  or  Simoni*  Magi)j  which 
horrified  the  Roman  missionaries,  and  bad  to 
give  way  to  the  Roman  form.  The  tonsure  of 
the  eastern  churches,  in  ancient  times,  consist- 
ed in  shaving  the  entire  head  (totuwra  Pottlt)- 
A  complete  history  of  the  tonsure  is  given  in 
Thomassin's  Vetui  tt  Nova  EceUtia  DuiewUtta. 
TONTmE,  a  kind  of  life  annuity  originated 
by  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan,  who  pnbliahed 
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Us  scheme  and  introdaoed  it  into  Tnaae  aboBt 
the  middle  of  the  17th  oentnTj-.  The  sabscrib- 
era  irere  divided  into  10  classes  according  to 
their  ages,  or  were  allowed  to  appoint  their 
representatives,  who  were  thus  classed,  and  an 
annuity  was  apportioned  to  each  class  accord- 
ing to  their  age,  the  snrvirors  having  the  bene- 
fit <tf  an  increased  annuity  as  their  associates 
died,  and  the  last  sorvivor  receiving  the  entire 
annnity  of  the  class  till  the  close  of  his  or  her 
life.  The  first  association  of  this  kind  was 
fonnded  under  the  administration  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  in  Nov.  1058,  and  was  called  the 
"Boyal  Tontine^''  The  total  sum  paid  in  was 
1,020,000  francs,  in  10  classes  of  102,600  francs 
each.  The  snbscription  was  800  francs,  and 
every  subscriber  received  the  interest  of  his 
investment  nntil  the  death  of  some  member  of 
tiie  association  increased  the  dividend  to  the 
rest,  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  snbscriber 
it  reverted  to  the  state.  Tliis  project  was  not 
sncceaafal,  nor  were  two  others  sabseoaently 

S posed  by  TontL  In  1689  Lonis  XIV.,  find- 
his  finances  embarrassed,  anthorized  an* 
er  of  1,400,000  francs  divided  into  14  class* 
es,  aooording  to  Me,  from  children  of  6  years 
to  adalts  of  70.  In  1726  the  last  sorvivor  of 
the  18th  and  14th  classes  was  the  widow  of  a 
poor  snrgeon  who  had  invested  in  two  ton* 
tines  her  little  ci^ital  of  800  francs,  and  who 
eqjoy ed  at  her  dcuoh,  at  the  age  of  96,  an  income 
of  78,600  francs.  Tontines  were  again  resort- 
ed to  by  the  French  government  in  1788  and 
1734; -but  in  1778  thn' were  interdicted  as  a 
measure  of  finance.  In  1791  a  tontine  called 
the  Caiiie  Lqfarge,  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
was  established  under  private  management; 
bot  by  a  gross  blunder  or  fraiad,  l^o  interest 
promised  was  an  impossible  one,  and  the  sub- 
seribers,  whose  united  contributions  amounted 
to  60,000,000  fisnca,  never  received  even  sim- 
ple interest,  and  the  entire  capital  was  lost  in 
the  disasters  of  the  time.  In  England  tontines 
have  been  oooasionally  resorted  to  as  a  meas- 
nre  of  finance,  the  last  opened  being  in  1789, 
on  which  £42,032  interest  was  still  paid  in 
1850.  In  the  United  States  tontines  have 
never  1>een  made  a  revenue  measure  by  the 
government;  but  in  several  cities  there  have 
been  private  annuities  of  this  kind.  A  tontine 
building  was  erected  in  Wall  street,  New  York, 
in  1792-'4,  203  shares  of  $200  each  being  sub- 
8Ciil>ed  by  an  association  of  merchants.  In 
Albany,  New  Haven,  and  some  other  cities, 
buildings  bkve  been  erected  on  the  ssme  plan. 
TOOELE,  a  W.  co.  of  Utah  territory,  border- 
ing on  Nevada  territory,  intersected  by  triba- 
taries  of  Humboldt  river;  area,  al>ont  10,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,008.  The  surface  in  the 
£.  and  W.  is  mountainous,  and  the  Humboldt 
monntwns  cross  the  W.  end  from  N.  to  S. 
Along  the  streams  there  are  several  fine  valleys 
of  extraordinary  fertflity  and  beauty,  but  the 
monntain  regions  are  rou^  and  unproductive, 
fVemcmt's  ronte  to  the  Pacific  traverses  the 
coonty.    Capital,  Tooele. 


TOOEE,  John  Hobnb,  an  English  politioal 
leader  and  philologist,  bom  in  Westminster, 
June  26, 1786,  died  March  18,  1812.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Home,  a  poulterer ;  but  as  his 
father  had  become  wealthy,  he  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  at  Eton,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge university,  became  an  usher  in  a  school 
at  Bladkheath,  and  much  against  his  own  wish- 
es, bnt  in  obedience  to  his  firaier's  wUl,  took  or- 
ders and  obtained  a  curacy  in  E«it  His  pref- 
erence was  so  strong  for  the  law,  that  in  1766 
he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple; 
but  in  1700  he  retumed  again  to  the  church, 
and  was  ordained  priest,  and  for  8  years  dis- 
ehaived  the  duties  of  that  ofiSoe  in  the  chapelry 
of  New  Brentford.  He  then  went  to  Sranoe 
as  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  Elwes  the 
miser.  In  1765  he  began  his  politicsl  life  by 
writing  a  pamphlet  in  &vor  or  Wilkes  and  h& 

r7;  and  on  a  second  tonr  to  tiie  continent 
formed  at  Paris  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  politician.  During  these  travels  he 
gave  up  his  clerical  profession,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  time  after  his  retnm,  never 
resumed  it.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  po- 
litioal matters,  especially  in  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  Wilkes  fh>m  Middlesex,  and  in  the  agi- 
tation which  that  event  created  tlironj^out  t£e 
kingdom.  He  claimed  the  authorship  of  tiie 
celebrated  reply  to  the  king  made  by  Beckford, 
then  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1770.  (See 
Beokfobd,  Wiuxam.)  In  1769  he  was  (me  of 
the  founders  of  the  society  for  supporting  the 
bill  of  rights ;  but  its  financial  affiurs  involved 
him  in  a  quarrel  with  Wilkes,  which  affected 
Us  popularity.  In  1771  he  received,  after  con- 
siderable opposition,  his  degree  of  M.A.  from 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  (quarrel  with  Wilkes  was  attacked 
by  Junius,  agamst  whom  he  defended  himself 
with  nnexampled  success.  In  1778,  designing 
to  stndy  law,  he  formally  redgned  his  living. 
In  redsting  with  great  vigor,  and  as  was  thought 
at  the  time  with  great  success,  an  enclosure  biO, 
which  according  to  custom  was  to  be  hurried 
through  the  house  of  commons,  he  gained  the 
favor  of  Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley,  who  assured  him 
that  he  should  be  his  heir ;  Imt,  though  in  1782 
he  changed  his  name  to  Tooke  out  of  regard  for 
his  patron,  he  never  received  more  tlian  £8,000 
flrom  the  property.  He  bitterly  opposed  the 
American  war,  and  published  an  advertisement 
for  a  subscription  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  Americans  "murdered  by  the  xing's 
troops  at  Lexington  and  at  Concord."  The 
ministry  prosecuted  him  for  Jibel,  and  the  trial 
took  place  at  Onildhail  in  July,  1777.  The 
defence  was  conducted  by  himself,  but  he  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment in  the  king's  bench,  and  a  fine  of 
£200.  During  his  confinement  he  published 
his  celebrated  "Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,"  in 
which  he  critically  examines  the  case  of  the 
King  VI.  Lawley,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
precedent  against  him  on  his  trial.  The  dis- 
ooflsion  rendered  necessary  some  philological 
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oritioisms  upon  the  preporitions  and  coiriano- 
tiona  of  the  English  language,  as  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  made  "the  Tictim  of  two 
prepositions  and  a  conjunction,"  which  parti- 
cles he  calls  "  the  abject  instruments  of  his  civil 
extinotion."  After  his  release  from  imprison- 
ment in  1779,  he  applied  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  but  was  rcjjected  on  the  gromid  of  being  a 
dergyman.  His  prospects  of  professional  sac- 
cess  were  therefore  at  an  end.  Embittered 
still  more  against  the  government,  he  publish- 
ed in  1780,  in  comnnotion  with  Dr.  Price,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Facts,"  severely  reflecting 
upon  Lord  North  and  his  prosecution  of  the 
American  war,  addressed  to  landholders,  stock- 
holders, and  others.  Soon  afterward  he  retired 
from  lA>ndon  to  a  farm  in  Huntingdonshire; 
bat  there  he  caaght  an  ague  which  disgusted 
him  with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  returned 
to  the  city  and  plunged  once  more  into  politi- 
cal life.  In  1786  appeared  the  first  part  of  his 
"  Eirta  sTtporvra,  or  the  Diversions  of  Pnrlef," 
a  strange  combination  of  etymologj,  m^a- 
physios,  and  politics,  which  has  exercised  a 
marked  infliience  on  English  philology.  The 
object  of  Tooke  was  to  prove  that  all  parts  of 
speech,  indnding  particles,  could  be  resolved 
into  nouns  and  verbs ;  and  that  all  words  ex- 
pressing operations  of  the  mind,  however  deli- 
cate, were  originally  applied  to  objects  of  ex- 
ternal perception.  According  to  Bunsen,  "he 
ably  developed,  among  some  donbtfnl  specnla- 
tive  theories,  very  pregnant  views  respecting 
the  origin  of  inflexions,  suffixes,  and  forma- 
tive words,  a  most  important  part  in  the  com- 
parative analysis  of  languages."  In  1787  he 
gnblished  "  A  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales" 
1  regEud  to  his  supposed  marriage  with  a 
Soman  Catholic.  In  1788  appeared  a  pam- 
phlet from  his  pen  entitled  "  Two  Pair  of  Por- 
traits," in  which  he  drew  a  contrast  between 
the  two  Rtts  and  the  two  Foxes,  not  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  latter.  In  1790  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  Westminster, 
against  Fox  and  Lord  Hood,  and,  though  spend- 
ing nothing,  polled  1,700  votes.  In  1794  he 
was  tried  for  high  treason,  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  his  participation  in  the  action  of  the  "  Oon- 
stitational  Socielr,"  in  which  the  sodety  for 
the  support  of  the  bill  of  rights  had  been  mer^d 
shortly  after  his  qnarrel  with  Wilkes.  Durmg 
the  proceedings  he  conducted  himself  with  great 
fimmess  and  coura^,  and  was  acquitted.  He 
was  d^nded  by  Gibbs  and  Erskine,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Diver- 
sions of  Parley,"  which  appeared  in  1806.  In 
1796  he  became  again  a  candidate  for  parlia- 
ment from  Westminster,  bat  was  again  nnsno- 
oessfol,  though  polling  2,800  votes.  In  1801 
he  obtained  a  seat  in  ^e  house,  being  returned 
by  Lord  Oamelford  for  the  nominal  borough  of 
Old  Samm.  This  was  a  strange  proceed!]^  for 
80  strennoiu  an  advocate  for  parliamentary  re- 
form ;  but  the  decision  of  that  parliament  that 
a  clergyman  coold  not  thereafter  ut  in  the  house 
of  commons  disqnalified  him  from  obtaining  any 


positioa  in  flrtnre.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  Wimbledon.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, bat  left  several  ille^timate  children,  to 
one  of  whom  he  bequeathed  his  property.  Hia 
life  was  written  by  A.  Stephens  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1818). 

TOOKE.  L  WmjAX,  an  English  deigy- 
nian,  bom  Jan.  18, 1744,  died  in  London,  Kov. 
17, 1820.  In  1771  he  became  minister  of  Qio 
English  church  at  Gronstadt,  and  in  1774  chap- 
lain to  the  factory  of  the  Bussian  company  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  remained  in  that  situation 
until  1792,  when  he  retained  to  England.  His 
most  important  works  are :  "A  Life  of  Catha- 
rine H."  (8  vols.  8vo.);  "A  View  of  the  Russian 
Empire"  (i  vols.);  and  "A  History  of  Rus^ 
from  the  Foundation  of  the  Empire  to  the  Ac- 
oession  of  Catharine  U."  His  other  works  are 
chiefly  novds,  miscellaneous  essays,  and  trans- 
lations, n.  Thomas,  an  English  political  econo- 
mist, son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1774,  died  in  London,  Feb.  26, 1858.  In 
1888  he  published  "A  History  of  Prices  and 
of  the  State  of  the  Giroolation  from  1798  to 
1887,  preceded  by  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  State 
of  the  Com  Trade  in  the  last  two  Centnries" 
(2  vols.  8vo.).  Four  additional  volumes  were 
afterward  published,  bringing  down  the  work 
to  the  year  1866.  HI.  Wnxuic,  brother  (tf  the 
preceding,  bom  in  St  Petersburg  in  1777,  stud- 
ied law,  and  for  many  years  practised  as  solici- 
tor in  London.  He  edited  anonymously  in  1804 
the  poetical  works  of  Churchill,  repnblished 
in  1844.  In  1866  he  published  *'  The  Monarchy 
of  France,  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Fall"  (Svo.). 

TOOLA,  or  Tdul,  a  central  government  of 
Russia,  boonded  by  Moscow,  Biaran,  Ord,  and 
Kalooga;  area,  11,772  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866, 
1,126,617.  The  surface  is  generally  flat.  The 
most  important  rivers  are  the  Oka,  Upa,  and 
Don,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  connected  by 
the  Ivanovska  canal,  whidi  forms  part  of  the 
system  that  unites  the  Baltic,  Black,  and  Oaa- 
pian  seas.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  about  ^  of 
the  surface  is  cultivated.  Iron  and  woollen 
and  linen  goods  are  manufactured. — Tooul,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  Upa,  107  m.  B.  from 
Moscow ;  pop.  about  86,000.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive cannon  foundery  and  manufactory  of  arms 
for  govermnent,  established  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1717,  and  upward  of  800  private  workahopa 
for  t^e  manufjaioture  of  firearms  and  cutlery. 

TOOMBS,  a  W.  co.  of  ICnnesota,  bordering 
on  Dacotah  territory,  bounded  S.  by  the  Mus- 
tinka  river ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  popi.  in 
1860,  40. 

TOOMBS,  RoBKBT,  an  American  statennan, 
bom  in  Waishington,  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.,  July  2, 
1810.  He  studied  8  years  at  a  college  in  Geor- 
Cpa,  and  then  went  to  Union  cdlege,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1828. 
Afterward  he  studied  law  at  the  university  of 
Virginia,  and  eomn^enced  practice  in  his  native 
place.  In  1886  he  served  under  G«n.  Bcott  as 
captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Creek  war,  in  1887 
was  dected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  witih 
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the  excq>tion  of  1841  oontiniied  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  until  184C.  In  that  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  federal  hoase  of  representa- 
tives, and  served  in  that  body  until  1858,  when 
he  beoame  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  was  refileoted. 
In  both  houses  he  served  on  various  important 
committees,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  extreme  southern  party,  and  after  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most 
active  in  persuading  Georgia  to  secede.  On 
Kov.  16,  1860,  he  made  a  speech  at  M illedge- 
ville,  Ga.,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, in  which  he  strongly  advocated  seces- 
sion ;  and  on  Jan.  7, 1861,  he  made  an  impas- 
sioned address  in  the  senate  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  that  course  by  the  soutbem  states. 
On  Jan.  10  the  state  of  Gieorgia  passed  its  se- 
cession ordinance,  and  on  the  28d  Mr.  Toombs 
withdrew  from  tiie  senate.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  confederate  congress  which  met  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  Feb.  4.  On  Feb.  18  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  inaugurated  provisional  presi- 
dent of  the  seceded  states,  and  on  the  2l8t  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Toombs  his  secretary  of  state.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded 
in  this  office  by  Bobert  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  entering  public  life  Mr.  Toombs  be- 
longed to  the  whig  party,  but  about  1860  he 
went  over  to  the  democratic. 

TOOBEISTAK,  or  TvssxBfiAS,  an  extensive 
region  of  central  Asia,  so  called  from  its  being 
the  original  seat  of  the  Turks  or  Toorkomans, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  appellation,  and  some- 
times called  Tartary,  from  the  numerous  Tar- 
tar tribes  which  roam  over  it.  The  name  is 
HBoally  restricted  to  the  territory  lying  be- 
tween Mongolia  and  the  Oaspian  sea,  and  hav- 
ing Siberia  on  the  N.,  and  Persia,  Oabool,  the 
Pni^aub,  Oashmere,  and  Thibet  on  the  8.  It 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  countries  by  the 
Bolor  Tagh,  the  western  compriiring  several  in- 
depei)dent  khanats,  and  known  as  uidependent 
Toorkistan,  the  eastern  nominally  subject  to 
China,  and  usually  called  Chinese  Toorkistan. 
— ^iBSKPBinsNT  TooBKiBTAzr  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Bnssian  EJivheez  territory  add  Bossian 
Soongaria,  E.  by  Chinese  Toorkistan  and  Cash- 
mere, 8.  by  the  Pui^anb,  Oabool,  and  Persia, 
and  W.  by  the  Oaspian  sea.  Its  area  is  some- 
what vaguely  estimated  at  770,000  sq.  m.,  and 
its  popmation  at  6,000,000.  It  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  independent  and  often  hostile 
khsnats,  of  which  the  principal  are  Eafiristan 
in  the  8.  £.,  Eoondooz  and  Bndukhsfaan  in  the 
£.,  Ehokan  in  the  N.  £.,  Bokhara  and  Khiva 
in  the  central  portion,  and  Toorkomania,  or 
the  south-western  £irgheez  steppe,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  W.  Bokhara 
is  the  largest  town,  and  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  country,  though  possessing 
no  control  over  the  remoter  khanats.  The 
other  towns  of  importance  are  Khokan,  Kho- 
jend, and  Tashkend  in  Ehokan;  Khuloom 
and  Eoondooz  in  Eoondooz;  Khiva,  Eoon- 
grad,  and  Shurookhs  in  Ehiva;   Samaroand, 


Eiffshee,  and  TJratepeh  in  Bokhara;  and 
Eaundaish  and  Tohitral  in  Eafiristan.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Jihoon  or  Amoo-Daria 
(the  ancient  Oxus),  which  bisects  the  oountTT, 
and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  of  Aru ; 
the  Sir-Daria  (Jaxartes),  which  with  its  nu- 
merous affluents  drains  the  northern  pliun  uid 
enters  the  sea  of  Aral  near  its  N.  extremity  in 
Siberia;  the  Zerafshan  or  Ziijafbhan,  wMoh, 
rising  in  the  great  plain  of  Pamir,  flows  W. 
through  the  centre  of  the  country  and  falls  into 
a  small  salt  lake  8.  8.  W.  of  Bokhara.  Be- 
side these  there  are  ilumerous  tributaries  of  the 
Jihoon,  some  of  them  rising  in  the  Bolor  Tagh 
and  others  in  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  which  are 
themselves  important  rivers ;  among  these  are 
the  Dawan  or  Pjan^e,  the  Sharood,  the  Ak- 
serai  and  its  branches  the  Soorshsb  and  Fai^ 
kan.  The  Caspian  sea  bounds  the  oountiT'  on 
the  W.,  and  the  sea  of  Aral  at  the  N.  is  partiy 
within  its  limits.  There  are  also  numerous 
small  lakes,  all  of  them  salt,  of  which  the  Siri 
Eol,  said  to  be  the  most  elevated  lake  in  the 
world,  the  Biang  Eol,  the  Dsarik  Eol,  and  the 
Kara  Eol  are  the  most  important  Between  the 
89th  and  4lBt  parallels  the  continuation  of  the 
Thian-shan  qr  Celestial  mountains  (which  here 
cross  the  Bolor  Tagh)  extends  in  two  parallel 
ranges  to  near  the  meridian  of  66°  £.,  called 
Aktan-Isfera  and  Tanglakyar ;  the  two  ranges 
are  separated  by  the  vuley  of  the  Zera&han,  and 
form  the  northern  and  southern  watersheds  of 
the  country.  N.  there  is  a  gentie  slope  from 
the  Aktan-Isfera  to  the  shores  of  the  Aral, 
which  is  about  84  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
Black  sea;  and  S.  from  the  Tanglakyar  there  is 
8  gradual  descent  to  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Jihoon.  In  the  8.  E.,  where  the  Bolor  Tagh 
unites  with  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  the  lofty  plain 
of  Pamir,  said  to  be  16,600  feet  in  height  on  the 
shores  of  the  Siri  Eol,  falls  rapidly  to  the  valley 
of  the  Oxus,  near  Eoondooz.  The  valleys  of 
the  rivers  are  fertile,  but  the  more  elevated 
lands  are  exceedingly  sterile.  The  northern 
plain  is  believed  by  geographers  to  have  formed 
at  some  remote  period  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
ocean.  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  inhoon  the 
productions  of  the  temperate  zone  are  minted 
with  those  of  a  semi-tropical  character.  The 
Bolor  Tagh  and  its  western  prolongations  pro- 
tect it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  H.  and  N.  ■ 
£.,  and  the  Hindoo  ^oosh  from  the  hot  blasts 
from  the  8.  E.  The  climate  is  greatly  diversi- 
fied ;  on  the  northern  plain  the  summer  heats 
are  intense,  and  the  cold  of  winter  equally  so, 
while  the  spring  and  autumn  are  characterized 
by  heavy  rains  and  sudden  transitions.  In 
Bokhara  the  climate  is  pleasant,  dry,  and  salu- 
brious, but  cold  in  winter,  the  Jihoon  being 
frvzen  so  that  teams  can  pass  over  it.  Snow 
lies  about  8  months ;  there  are  frequent  torna- 
does. The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Jihoon 
gives  indications  of  a  volcanic  character,  and 
the  climate  is  influenced  by  subterranean  heat. 
The  geological  formations  of  the  country  are  in 
the  mountainous  districts  secondary,  on  the 
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pklni  for  the  mod;  part  terdarj  and  aUnriaL 
<Told  haa  been  fonnd  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  aands  of  the  Jihoon ;  salt  deposits  are  nn- 
xnerons ;  sal  ammoniac  ooonrs  in  its  native  state ; 
and  rabies,  lapis  lamli,  and  other  preciona 
stones  occur.  The  vast  plains  are  almost  en- 
tirely without  forests,  and  the  number  of  indi- 
genoos  plants  is  small.  Frnits  are  excellent 
and  abundant;  the  melons  of  Bokhara  are  un- 
rivalled.  Bice,  wheat,  millet,  rye,  barley, 
maLse,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  rhubarb  are  oulra- 
▼ated  in  the  valleys.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ji- 
hoon silk  is  largely  produced.  On  the  Toorko- 
manian  steppe  hardly  any  thing  will  grow  ex- 
cept on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  number 
of  animals  is  not  great.  There  are  several  spe- 
-oies  of  rodents,  of  which  the  mouse  is  the  most 
abundant.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jihoon  the 
Irafblo,  wild  horse,  one  or  two  species  of  ante- 
lope, the  yak,  argali,  leopard,  wolf,  fox,  and 
kwe  are  found ;  in  the  sterile  plains  are  bats, 
tortoises,  and  liiards;  scorpions  are  common, 
tad  Ute  plague  of  locusts  sometimes  destroys 
<he  crops.     There  are  no  singing  birds,  but 

2 overs,  wild  pigeons,  and  water  fowl  are  abnn- 
mt.  There  are  bat  few  fish;  a  species  of 
dogfish  called  hiiha,  without  scales,  is  found 
in  the  Jihoon,  and  attains  sometimes  the 
weight  of  600  Ibe.— The  inhabitants  of  Inde- 
pendent Toorkistan  are  of  several  different 
races.  The  larger  portion  of  them  are  Toorko- 
mans  proper,  or  Usoecks,  as  they  are  frequent- 
ly called,  and  this  region  has  been  for  many 
centuries  their  home.  On  the  Toorkomanian 
■teppe  and  in  some  of  the  other  khanats  there 
are  considerable  nnmlMrs  of  Eirgheez  and  some 
Nogai  Tartars.  In  Kafiristan  (Turkish,  "land 
of  the  infidel")  the  inhabitants  are  of  pure 
Cteuoasian  race,  and  call  themselves  "  brotiien 
of  the  Biringhees"  or  Europeans;  thdr  language 
ia  Medo-Persian.  TheTatOik8,oi'Ta4Jika,who 
are  numerous  in  the  towns,  are  thought  to  be 
of  Perdan  or  Arabic  origin,  and  speak  pure 
Perrian.  There  are  also  some  Jews.  The  pr»- 
Taillog  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  tribes  are  Bheeahs ;  aooord- 
uig  to  Dr.  Wolff,  however,  there  are  one  or  two 
tribes  of  Soonnees,  and  some  Soofees  or  my*- 
tics.  The  Kafirs  and  some  of  the  Tartars  are 
not  Hohammedana,  but  worshippers  of  the 
Dalai  lama.  The  Toorkomans  are  a  fierce, 
haaghty  people,  giren  to  ^eeds  of  rapine  and 

Sunder,  irasoible  and  violent,  but  usually  truth- 
1  and  hospitable.  They  pe  generally  hostile 
to  foreigners.  The  people  of  the  towns  are 
leSs  bold  and  daring,  but  more  crafty  and  de- 
ceitful. Few  travellers  have  visited  the  coun- 
try, and  of  these  few  the  greater  part  have  p^ 
for  their  temerity  with  their  lives.  Btoddart, 
OonoUy,  Moorcroft,  Outhrie,  and  A.  Schlagin- 
tweit  thus  perished. — ^The  commerce  of  the 
country,  especially  of  the  towns  of  Bokhara 
and  KMva,  is  considerable,  and  is  conducted 
entirely  by  means  of  caravans.  Native  pro- 
ductions form  but  a  small  part  of  this  com- 
mwoe;  hut  these  towns  are  the  convenient 


entrepots  of  the  products  of  Bnssia,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  India,  and  the  Chinese  empire^ 
-which  these  nations  exchange  with  each  other, 
and  hence  e^Joy  a  large  carrying  trade.  Bo- 
khara alone  «mploys  8,000  camels  in  this  trade. 
The  manufactures  of  the  country  consist  chiefiy 
of  some  silk  and  cotton  stufb,  aabres,  knives,  and 
other  weapons.  The  exports  are  cotton,  most- 
ly from  China,  wool  from  Thibet,  fruits,  hides, 
dieepskins,  and  silk.  The  imports  we  muslins^ 
brocades,  sugar,  shawls,  etnd  white  clotits  from 
India;  European  mann£M;tnred  goods  &«m 
Russia ;  porcelain,  musk,  tea,  riiubarb,  and 
cotton  from  China;  and  wool  teom  Thibet^ 
The  government  is  deqwtic,  but  the  kbana  are 
controlled  by  the  Koran  and  by  the  inflnenoe 
of  the  priests. — OmmBa  ToosxiBTAir  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Siberian  province  of  Tom^  Mon- 
golia, Thibet,  Cashmwe,  Independent  Toor- 
kistan, and  Rnsman-  Soongaria.  It«  area  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  600,000  to  800,000  sq. 
m.,  and  its  population  at  from  1,000,000  to 
8,000,000.  It  is  divided  into  twoprovinoM  by 
the  Chinese,  the  one  N.  of  the  Tnian-eban  or 
Celestial  mountains,  which  pass  through  its 
centre  from  E.  to  W..  being  called  Thian-ehao- 

Si-Iu  or  Soongaria  (see  Sooksasu),  and  the 
vision  S.  Of  those  mountains  Thian-dian- 
San-lu.  Its  principal  towns  are  Yarkand,  the 
capital,  Di  or  Om^ja,  Kashgar,  and  Aksn. 
The  country  on  three  of  its  sides  is  bordered 
by  lofty  mountain  ranges;  the  Euen-lnn  moun- 
tdns  form  its  southern  boundary,  the  Altai 
bounds  it  on  the  K.,  and  the  Bolor  Tagh  sep- 
arates it  fr(Htt  Independent  Toorkistan.  On 
the  E.  the  great  central  desert  of  Asia,  Gobi, 
divides  it  fmn  the  inhabited  portions  of  CSiina 
and  Mongolia.  Thus  walled  in  by  mountains 
and  desert,  it  is  a  country  so  littie  acceesiUe 
that  it  is  almost  as  much  an  unknown  refnon 
to  European  travellers  as  central  Africa.  The 
southern  province,  or  C&inese  Toorkistan  prop- 
er, is  an  elevated  plain  drained  by  tlie  Tarim 
and  its  6  great  tributaries,  the  Eaahgar,  Yar- 
kand, Eurakool  or  Earakash,  Ehotan,  Ytttrng' 
kash,  and  Kena,  all  entering  it  from  tix«  S., 
and  8  or  4  of  less  size  from  ^e  N.  This  great 
tmS  remarkable  river,  over  l,S0O  miles  in 
iMgth,  rises  in  tlie  Euen-lnn  and  Bolor  Tagh 
mountains,  several  of  its  a£9ueatB  having  their 
source  in  small  lakes  in  those  mountains,  and, 
draining  the  entire  province,  discharges  its  -wa- 
ters into  two  email  lakes,  Lop-nor  and  Boeteng- 
nor,  in  the  W.  part  of  tiie  great  desert.  The 
whole  of  this  province,  as  well  as  the  desert, 
forms  a  deep  basin  without  outlet,  the  streams 
•11  mnning  toward  the  centre,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  1,S80  fe^  above  the  loval 
of  the  sea,  and  toward  which  the  jdateau  dopes 
in  every  direction  fh>m  the  mountain  crests, 
which  are  16,000  to  16,000  feet  ba  htiAt. 
There  are  several  small  lakes.  The  Thian-ahaa 
chain  is  about  1,400  m.  in  length,  neariy  100  in 
breadth,  and  rises  for  most  of  its  length  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Nearly  4  of  the 
surface  is  sidd  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation,  but 
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in  tbe  Taneys  of  the  riren  there  are  fertile 
lands,  on  whieh,  nnder  the  intense  heats  of 
snmmer,  many  of  the  aemi-tropioal  froits  and 
vegetables  ripen.  Oonaiderable  silk  is  raised, 
of  good  qnalitj,  and  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  millet 
and  legominons  plants,  segamom,  hemp,  and 
flax  are  onltirated  extensiTely  wherever  the 
•oil  will  permit  Grapes,  pomegranates,  mel- 
ons, and  other  frnits  are  of  excellent  qnality' 
and  in  great  abondance.  The  herds  of  cattle 
are  very  laige,  and  afford  the  principal  article 
of  export  The  wild  animals  are  generally  the 
same  with  those  of  Independent  Tooricistan, 
bnt  the  argali  is  more  plentiful.  Thp  two- 
hamped  or  Baetrian  camel  is  a  native  of  the 
Thian-ahan  monntains.  The  minerals  are  gold, 
found  in  the  monntain  streams  and  in  the  Thian- 
ahan  monntuns,  iron,  copper,  nitre,  sal  ammo* 
Biac,  snlpbar.'asbestns,  agate,  and  tiie  preoiooa 
Jasper,  whiohis  a  monopoly  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. The  inl^bitants  are  mainly  Toorkomans 
of  the  Usbeok  tribe,  who  are  said  to  be  snpe- 
rior  in  character  and  intelligence  to  those  of 
Independent  ToorUstan.  There  are  also  in  the 
towns  Persians,  Oashmerians,  Mantohoos,  Tnn- 
gnses,  and  some  Jews  and  Hindoos.  Moham- 
medanism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  bnt  there 
is  a  clan  of  Usbecks  on  the  Lop^nor  who  are 
not  Mohammedans.  The  Mantohoos  are  gen- 
erally worshippers  of  the  Dalai  lama.  The 
Chinese  aothorities  as  well  as  the  local  hakim- 
beys  forbid  any  Eoropeans  to  enter  the  oonntiy. 
The  commerce  of  the  sonthem  province  is  ex- 
tensive, its  caravans  trading  with  PeUn,  Lassa, 
Hyni  Novgorod,  and  many  intermediate  points. 
Althongh  the  country  nominally  belongs  to 
China,  the  Usbecks  allow  the  Chinese  only  a 
moderate  share  in  the  general  government,  and 
do  not  permit  them  to  interfere  in  their  in- 
ternal affairs  or  thiir  religion. — Independent 
Toorkistan  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tnrania 
to  the  ancient  writers  on  Persia.  It  was  the 
^eatra  of  repeated  terrible  conflicts  between 
the  Iruiian  or  Persian  and  the  Turanian  races, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Persian  history,  and  the 
Persian  hero  Jamshid  flares  as  largely  in 
Bome  of  these  as  Achilles  m  those  of  the  early 
Qreeks.  The  Iranians  Anally  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  sonthem  part  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  tne  historic  period  it  was 
comprised  in  the  Persian  satrapies  of  Bootria 
and  Sogdiana,  which  were  afterward  tonquered 
snooessively  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greek 
kings  of  Baotria,  the  Parthians,  the  later  Per- 
sians, the  Arabs,  and  the  Tartars  or  Mongols 
of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  under  whom 
the  Turkish  and  Tartar  elements  almost  en- 
tirely replaced  the  Indo-European.  The  Tar- 
tars ruled  over  the  sonthem  portion  till  1494, 
when-  their  sultan  Baber,  driven  out  by  the 
Turkish  tribe  of  tihe  Usbecks,  emigrated  to  Hin- 
dostan,  and  there  founded  the  Mogul  empire. 
The  Usbecks  established  a  powerful  monarchy, 
wliioh  continued  about  100  years,  but  in  1668 
separated  into  nomerons  independent  khanats, 
in  which  condition  it  has  since  remwned.  Bns- 


sia  has  recently  acquired  a  strong  foothold  in 
western  Toorkistan,  and  especially  in  Khiva, 
Into  which  khanat  an  army  of  17,000  Russians 
penetrated  in  1864,  and  imposed  upon  the  khan 
a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  viitne  of  which  a  Bu»- 
sion  ambassador  resides  at  Khiva ;  10,000  KM- 
von  cavalry  are  placed  nnder  Russian  officers, 
and  paid  by  the  Russian  government ;  the  Rus- 
sians are  authorized  to  maintain  a  garrison  at 
Urgben4j,  and  a  Russian  fleet  is  stationed  in 
the  AraL  and  ascends  the  Jihoon  atpleasnre. 
The  N.  W.  portion  of  the  country,  W.  of  the 
Aral,  and  forming  a  port  of  the  Kiigheez  steppe, 
is  considered  by  the  Russians  as  really  a  part  of 
their  empire,  and  they  have  erected  16  fortresses 
on  the  steppe  to  control  it  Chinese  Toorkis- 
tan has  biMn  from  time  immemorial  divided 
into  petty  sovereignties,  ruled  by  Motjku,  or 
seigniors,  and  in  tiM  lower  province  its  history 
consists  only  of  a  succesrion  of  squabbles  be- 
tween the  chie&  of  these,  or  the  subjection  of  a 
part  or  the  whole  to  the  sway  of  some  more 
powerful  monarch  from  without.  Of  these 
conquests  by  foreign  powers,  the  first  of  note 
was  that  efibcted  by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis 
Khan.  In  1768  the  Mantohoo  Tartars,  then  aa 
now  masters  of  China,  subdued  the  province 
and  divided  it  into  10  principalities,  which  they 
annexed  to  the  Chinese  empire.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  inhabitants  in  18S5  to  throw 
off  the  Chinese  yoke,  bat  it  was  not  suooessfliL 
(See  SooiraABiA.) 

TOPAZ,  a  precious  stone  consisting  of  the 
following  ingredients  in  100  parts:  silica,  84 
to  89 ;  alumina,  48  to  68 ;  fluorine,  16  to  18.6. 
It  is  represented  by  the  formula  8AliOi,2Si 

E,  Fl]i.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8.4  to  8.65,  and 
hardness  8,  or  between  that  of  quartz  and 
sapphire.  It  is  generally  yellow  or  ooloriess, 
bnt  sometimes  green,  blue,  or  red.  The  yellow 
Brazilian  topas  when  heated  becomes  reddikh, 
while  the  Mxon  wine-colored  topaz  loses  its 
color  entirely.  It  crystallizes  in  the  trimetrio 
or  rhombic  system,  the  prisms  generally  hav- 
ing dissimilar  extremitiea.  When  heated  in 
the  blowpipe  fiame  it  becomes  covered  with 
small  bUstors,  while  a  coarse  variety  called 
physolite  (Gr.  0vira«,  to  blow)  swells  up  when 
heated.  Several  kinds  of  minute  crystals  of 
other  minerals  and  two  or  three  fluids  were 
discovered  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  topas.  Like  amber,  it  is  very  easily  ren- 
dered electric  by  heat,  ice,  and  retains  tiie 
•leotrioity  for  a  long  time.  Its  principal  looal- 
ities  are  the  Ural  and  Altid  mountains,  Miask 
in  Siberia,  Kamtehatka,  Villa  Rica  in  Brazil, 
Caim^nn  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  Monrae  moun- 
tains in  Ireland,  and  Saxony ;  and  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  at  Trumbull  and  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  at  Crowder's  mountun,  K.  0.  Physalito 
occurs  in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  very  large 
crystals,  one  of  80  lbs.  having  been  found. 
The  topaz  is  not  very  higUy  v^ned  as  a  gem, 
though  very  fine  specimens  sometimes  bring 
good  prices.  Tavemier  speaks  of  one  weighing 
167  oarats  or  about  626  grains,  b«donging  to  the 
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Great  Mognl,  which  cost  161,000  rnpees.  The 
principal  supply  is  from  Brazil,  which  furnishes 
about  40  lbs.  annu^llj.  The  white  and  rose- 
red  are  the  most  valuable.  The  former  are 
called  by  the  Portuguese  pingo»  cPagoa  (drops 
of  water),  and  when  out  closely  resemble  the 
diamond  in  lustre  and  brilliancy.  The  name 
oriental  topaz  is  sometimes  given  to  yeUow 
sapphire  (see  Sapphibb),  and  a  yellow  variety 
of  quartz  is  sometimes  known  as  false  topaz; 
but  the  first  is  much  harder  and  the  second 
softer  than  the  real  stone,  while  neither  can 
be  readily  electrified  by  heat,  like  the  topaz. 

TOPHET,  a  spot  in  a  fertile  valley  8.  E.  of 
ancient  Jerusalem,  called  the  valley  (  Oe)  of  Hin- 
nom,  or  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  and  hence 
Gehenna  in  the  New  Testament,  and  watered 
by  the  brook  Eedron.  It  obtcuned  an  in&- 
mons  reputation  from  being  the  place  where 
the  idolatrous  Jews  passed  their  children 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  the  god  of  the  Am- 
monites ;  and  according  to  a  common  derivation, 
the  word  comes  from  the  Hebrew  toph,  a  drum, 
because  it  had  been  cnstomary  to  drown  the 
cries  of  the  victims  by  the  noise  of  drums. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  used  as  a  spot  to  throw 
the  garbage  of  the  'streets,  the  carcasses  of 
beasts,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  to  whom 
burial  had  been  refused ;  and  as  a  fire  was 
kept  constantly  burning  to  consume  all  that 
was  brought,  the  word  was  used  metaphori- 
cally for  heH.  Borne  writers,  therefore,  iden- 
tify the  word  Tophet  with  tophtek,  which  desig- 
nates a  burning  or  burial  place. 

TOPLADY,  Augustus  jIontaoub,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  bom  at  Famham,  Surrey,  Nov. 
4,  1740,  died  in  London,  Aug.  11,  1788.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Trin- 
ity college,  Dublin,  entered  holy  orders,  and 
obtained  the  living  of  Broad  Hembury  in  Devon- 
shire, where  he  resided  for  some  years,  but  in 
consequence  of  ill  health  removed  to  London 
and  preached  in  a  chapel  in  Leicester  square. 
He  was  a  noted  popular  preacher,  but  his  fame 
rests  principally  upon  his  controversial  writ- 
ings against  the  Methodists.  He  was  the  great 
champion  of  Calvinism  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  works  (6  vols.  8vo.)  are  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  and  are  remarkable  alike  for 
logical  clearness  and  rhetorical  energy.  He 
also  edited  for  several  years  the  "  Gospel  Mag- 
azine." 

TOPLITZ,  or  Tbputz,  a  town  near  the  N.  W. 
frontier  of  Bohemia,  in  a  valley  of  the  Erzge- 
birge,  celebrated  for  its  thermal  springs;  "per- 
manent population  about  4,000.  There  are  17 
springs,  varying  in  temperature  from  118°  to 
119°  F.,  coosidered  very  efiScacions  for  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  kindred  maladies.  It  contains 
a  great  number  of  houses  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors,  who  in  the  season  often  reach 
10,000.  There  are  8  classes  of  baths,  some  free 
to  the  public,  others  for  the  higher  classes,  and 
the  third  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  wealthy 
nobility  and  royalty.     The  palace  of  Prince 


Olary  with  its  beantifbl  surrounding  tgmaoAt, 
containing  a  theatre  and  a  large  hw  variooaly 
used  as  a  dining,  reading,  and  ball  room,  is 
open  to  the  public  There  are  several  hos- 
pitals, of  whion  two  are  military,  one  Austrian 
and  the  other  Prussian.  The  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leipsio,  was  condnded  at  Tdplitz 
in  Sept  1818. 

TOBENO,  3oB&  Mabia  Quxtpo  ds  Llako 
Buiz  DS  Savavta,  count  ol,  a  Spanish  states- 
man and  historian,  bom  in  Oviedo,  Nov.  26, 
1786,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  16,  1843.  In  the 
riang  of , the  Spaniards  against  the  French  in 
1808  he  took  a  strong  interest,  and  was  sent  to 
England  to  negotiate  for  the  assistance  of  that 
country.  He  became  afterward,  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  a  prominent  member  of  the  cortee,  but 
on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VU.  was  obliged 
to  go  into  exile,  residing  successively  in  Portu- 
gal, England,  and  France.  The 'revolution  of 
1820  recalled  him  to  Spain,  and  until  182S  he 
occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  corte& 
The  triumph  of  the  absolutists  caused  him,  how- 
ever, to  be  banished  a  second  time,  and  fzKon. 
this  exile  he  did  not  rdnm  until  the  publication 
of  the  amnesty  of  1882.  In  1834  he  entered 
the  cabinet  as  minister  of  finance,  and  after  the 
resignation  of  Martinez  de  la  Bosa  in  18SC  he 
succeeded  him  as  minister  of  foreign  afiaira  and 
president  of  the  council ;  but  his  growing  un- 
popularity and  the  intrigues  of  Mendizabal 
forced  him  in  September  of  that  year  to  redgn. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  La 
Graqja  in  Aug.  1836,  followed  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  constitution  of  1812,  he  retired 
to  Paris,  but  after  a  few  months  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Spain,  from  which  the  revolution 
of  Barcelona  again  drove  him,  and  during  this 
exile  he  died.  In  1827  he  began  at  Paris  a 
history  of  the  Spanish  war  of  independence, 
which  is  the  great  Spanish  work  on  that  sub- 
ject; it  is  entitled  Hittaria  del  laantamienta, 
guerra  y  retolueum  de  £g>a1la  (5  vols.,  Madrid, 
1886-'7;  best  ed.,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1848). 

TOBF.<£nS,  or  Tobhodus,  the  Latin  name 
of  an  Icelandic  scholar,  whose  real  name  waa 
Thormond  Thorveson,  bom  in  Engve  in  1640, 
died  in  1719.  He  received  a  liberd  education, 
and  Frederic  HI.  of  Denmark  in  1660  made 
him  interpreter  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and 
in  1662  sent  him  to  Iceland  to  collect  manu- 
scripts, in  which  he  was  eminently  snccessfuL 
In  1667  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal 
collection  of  antiquities,  but  in  consequence  f£ 
killing  a  man  in  self-defence  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  post.  In  1682  he  waa  appointed 
royal  historiographer,  and  held  this  position 
until  his  death.  He  wrote  numerous  worka, 
some  of  which  still  remain  in  manuscript  One 
of  the  most  important  is  his  Sittoria  Sena» 
Noreegiearvm  (4  vols,  folio,  Ha&is,  1711).  He 
first  published  the  northern  sagas  reepectiog 
the  discovery  of  America. 

TOBGAU,  a  fortified  town  of  Prusma,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  70  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Ber- 
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Bb,  in  the  administratiTe  district  of  Menebnrg 
and  province  of  Saxony;  pop.  sbont  9,000. 
There  are  mann&ctories  of  linen  and  Voollea 
goods  and  a  brass  fonnderj  in  the  tovn.  The 
tomb  of  Catharine  von  Bora,  the  irife  of.  Ln- 
ther,  is  here.  In  1695  the  Lntherans  concluded 
a  league  with  the  elector  Frederic  the  Wise  of 
Saxcmj  at  Torgan.  In  1680  they  settled  there 
some  artidee  whioh  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
GonfSaaiion  of  Angsbnrg,  and  in  1676  pnblished 
a  confession  of  faith  called  the  "  Book  of  Tor- 
gan." In  1760  Frederic  the  Great  defeated  the 
Axutrians  near  this  town.  Being  held  by  the 
French  during  the  oampogn  of  1818,  it  was  be- 
sieged by  an  army  imder  !nraentzien  toward  the 
doae  of  uat  year,  and  capitulated  in  December. 
The  riege  was  marked  by  an  unparalleled  de- 
stmotion  of  life  from  typhus  fever  among  the 
garrison  and  in  the  vast  hospitals. 

TOBOST,  a  small  island  of  Norway,  off  the 
8.  W.  ooast  of  Nordland,  lat  66*  80'  N.  It  is 
notioeable  only  for  the  mountain  of  Torghatten, 
wbieh  rises  rimost  perpendicularly  from  tii» 
water  to  a  height  of  over  2,000  feet,  having  on 
ite  smmnit  a  small  lake,  and  being  completely 
perforated  near  its  centze  by  an  immense  cavern 
C,000  feet  long  and  600  feet  high.  The  moun- 
tain is  deft  in  many  places  almost  to  its  base, 
apporratly  by  earthquakes.  The  Norwegians 
have  a  tradition  that  their  ancient  kings  were 
aoonstomed  when  crowned  to  vint  this  cavern, 
and  prove  their  strength  by  hurling  a  javelin 
through  it. 

TORLONTA,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  Italian 
bankers  raised  to  the  rank  of  Roman  princes. 
OtovANHi  TomAHiA,  who  died  at  Rome  Feb. 
85, 1829,  as  duke  of  Braociano,  by  extensive  en- 
terprises and  snooessful.  investments,  laid  the 
fomidations  of  the  fortunes  of  his  &mily.  His 
eldest  son,  ICabiho,  bom  in  Rome,  Sept  6, 1796, 
inherited  the  duchy  of  Bracciano,  which  how- 
ever was  sold  to  me  Odescalohi  fiunily.  The 
second  son,  Oabuo,  bom  Deo.  18,  1798,  was 
eommander  of  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  and  became  a  partner  in  business  with  the 
yonngest  brother,  Aixssakdbo,  bom  June  1, 
1800.  The  Isst  named,  who  bears  the  titles  of 
prinoe  of  Oivitella-Oed,  duke  of  Oesi,  and  inar- 
qmB  of  Roma-Vecohia,  has  increased  to  an  enor- 
mous amount  the  property  left  by  the  father. 
He  has  devoted  his  wealth  in  large  measure  to 
oonatraoting  magnifloent  buildings,  ooUeoting 
works  of  art,  and  carrying  on  new  and  nsefiu 
enterprises  in  Rome  and  its  neighborhood. 
TORNADO.  See  RxitaaoAS*. 
TORNEA,  a  river  of  northern  Europe,  hav- 
iag  its  source  in  the  lake  of  Toraea-lrask,  in 
the  province  of  ntea,  Sweden.  Its  course  is  at 
liiBt  8.  E.  to  the  Russian  line,  thence  S.,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  finally  Ming  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  after 
a  eonrse  of  about  240  m.  Its  principal  afiSnents 
are  the  Lanio  and  Muonio,  both  from  the  left. 
It  nms  between  high  banks,  and  has  a  very 
r^iid  current  for  most  of  its  course,  but  below 
Oarl  Oustav  is  somewhat  wider.    It  forms  the 


fine  cataract  of  Jnlhae  between  Yojakkab  and 
Knkkola. 

TORNEA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  district  of  Uleaborg,  Finland,  capital  of  the 
oirde  of  Tomea,  situated  on  the  Idt  bank  of 
the  Tomea  river,  near  its-  mouth,  in  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia ;  lat.  65°  60'  8"  N.,  long.  24°  14' 
£. ;  pop.  800.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber,  salmon  and  other  fish,  feathers,  rein- 
deer skins,  butter,  tar,  furs,  tobacco,  and  spirits. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1620  by  the  Swedes, 
and  captured  in  1715  and  1809  by  the  Russians, 
who  finally  held  it  by  the  treaty  of  Frederiks- 
hamn.  The  boundary  between  Russia  and  Swe- 
den was  definitively  settled  by  a  treaty  made 
here  in  1810.  The  observations  of  Maupertnis 
and  the  other  French  academicians  for  deter- 
mining the  figure  of  the  earth  were  made  at 
Tomea  in  17S6-'7.  After  the  middle  of  June 
the  place  is  frequently  visited  by  travellers 
who  come  to  witness  from  the  summit  of  a 
neighboring  mountain  the  spectacle  of  the  sun 
remaining  for  a  number  of  nights  above  the 
horizon. 

TORONTO  (formerly  York),  a  city  of  the 
British  province  of  Canada,  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government,  and  stUl  the  cap- 
ital of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  situated  in  York 
CO.,  on  a  well  protected  bay  of  Lake  Ontario, 
40  m.  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  lake,  80 
m.  by  a  direct  line  N.  of  Fort  Niagara  on  the 
opposite  shore,  860  va.  W.  S.  W.  from  Montreal, 
166  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Engstoft,  and  46  m.  N. 
by  E.  from  Hamilton ;  lat.  48°  84'  N.,  long. 
79°  20'  W. ;  pop.  in  1861,  48,821,  of  whom 
18,767  were  natives  of  the  province,  12,441 
of  Ireland,  7,112  of  England,  2,961  of  Scotland, 
2,031  of  the  United  States,  and  807  of  other 
countries.  The  dty  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a 
plateau  which  extends  backward  from  the  lake 
a  distance  of  8  m.  to  a  ridge  of  high  ground, 
forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  town  and  the 
connecting  village  of  Yorkville.  The  present 
corporation  limits  include  an  area  of  8,000 
acres.  The  chief  business  thoroughfares  are 
King  street,  running  £.  and  W.  parallel  with 
the  lake,  from  100  to  200  yards  N.  of  the  bay ; 
Yonge  street,  running  at  right  angles  with 
King  street,  and  by  its  extension  in  a  direct  line 
N.  constituting  the  old  line  of  oommunicatioD 
with  Lake  Simcoe,  86  m.  distant ;  and  Queen 
street,  occupying  part  of  the  old  Dnndas  road, 
BO  called  after  the  governor  of  that  name,  and 
which  formed  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  the  East  and  the  West  before  the  days 
of  railroads.'  Spadina  avenue,  St.  George's 
square,  and  Jarvis,  Gerard,  and  Church  streets 
are  in  part  built  up  with  large  and  elegant 
private  dwellings.  Toronto  is  distinguidied 
for  the  number  and  costliness  of  its  places  of 
public  worship,  numbering  in  all  27,  exclusive 
of  various  religious  meeting  houses  whidi  do 
not  claim  the  designation  of  churches.  The 
prindpal  eodesiastioal  edifices  are  St.  James's, 
the  cathedral  churdi  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, a  fine  Gothic  structure,  erected  in 
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1868  at  an  ezpenge  of  $180,000 ;  Eiiox'a  (diiiroh, 
belon^g  to  the  Free  Presbyterian  body,  re- 
markable for  the  symmetrioal  proportions  cf  its 
spire ;  Cooke's  charch,  a  large  edifice,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  body;  Gould  street  chapel, 
formerly  belonpng  to  the  United  Presbyte- 
rians; the  Bichmood  street  Wealeyon  Methodist 
dinrcii ;  Zion  chapel,  Congregational ;  St.  Mi- 
chael's cathedral.  Soman  Ottthollo;  and  the 
Unitarian  chapel  in  Jarvis  street.  The  religions 
division  of  the  city  in  1861  shoved  the  follow- 
ing proportions :  church  of  England,  14,12S ; 
Boman  Oatholica,  12,186;  established  Scotch 
chnrch  '(Pi'^byterian),  2,898;  IVee  ohnroh 
(Presbyterian),  2,480;  United  Presbyterians, 
1,281 ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  6,022 ;  Episcopal 
Methodists,  1,149 ;  'Sew  Connexion  Meuiodists, 
280 ;  other  Methodists,  626  ;  Baptists,  1,388 ; 
Oongregationalists,  826;  other  bodies,  8,118. 
Toronto  is  a  bishop's  see  of  both  the  English 
E^scopal  and  Boman  Catholic  chnrches.  The 
benevolent  institutions  are  nnmeroos  and  well 
sustained  both  by  public  endowments  and  pri- 
vate sabscription.  They  inclade  among  others 
the  general  hospital,  which  had  originally  an 
endowment  of  public  lands,  and  receives  beside 
a  yearly  ^ant  from  the  provincial  parliament ; 
tiie  lunatic  asylum,  supported  by  a  special  tax, 
and  affording  accommodation  to  800  patioits ; 
a' house  of  industry,  dependent  in  piart  on  mu- 
nicipal support ;  the  house  of  providence,  sup- 
ported by  the  Catholics ;  the  house  of  the  sis- 
ters of  mercy;  and  the  Protestant  orphan 
asylum,  dependent  also  on  private  benevolence. 
The  educational  institutions  embrace  the  edu- 
cational department  for  Upper  Canada,  occupy- 
big  in  ooi^unction  with  the  normal  and  model 
schools  a  handsome  buflding  and  ample  grounds 
in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  the  Toronto  univer- 
sity and  University  oolleoe,  for  the  use  of  which 
a  building,  the  most  elaborate  and  oonspicuouB 
in  the  province,  was  provided  in  1869  ai,  a  cost 
of  $420,000 ;  and  the  Upper  Canada  college, 
aa  imitation  in  a  modified  form  of  Harrow  and 
Bngby  schools  in  En^and,  intended  as  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  University  college. 
Sedde  these^  there  is  a  grammar  sdiool  sap- 
ported  by  a  public  grant  and  the  fees  of  stu- 
dents ;  8  wara  common  schools,  established  on 
the  free  principle,  and  maintained  at  an  aver- 
age cost  for  tile  last  6  years  of  $31,800 ;  and  4 
separate  schools  belonging  to  the  Boman  Oath- 
ohcs,  whidi  share  in  the  public  educational 
nant  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  attending. 
Of  the  denominational  collegiate  institntions 
tiiere  are  several  which  have  a  hi^h  provincial 
standing.  Among  these  are :  Trioi^  college, 
belonging  to  the  chnrch  of  England ;  St  Mi- 
chael's college,  Boman  Catholic ;  and  Elnox's 
college,  the  theological  institution  of  the  Free 
dinrch  Presbyteriws.  There  are  2  doily  and 
6  weekly  newspapers,  beside  several  scientiflo 
and  theological  magazines.  The  banks  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  city  are  the  bank  of  Up- 
per Canada  and  the  Toronto  bank;  beside 
these,  there  ore  branches  of  the  bank  of  Mon- 


treal, City  bsnk,  Qntoiio  bank,  bank  of  Britiah 
North  America,  the  Qnebec  bonk,  and  the 
Banque  du  Peuple.  In  addition  to  the  pnblio 
buildings  obeady  noticed,  ibere  are  the  m*- 
ohanics'  institute,  the  St.  Lawrence  hall  and 
market,  the  court  house  for  the  county  and 
city,  the  crystal  palace  (an  agricultural  exhibi- 
tion building),  and  the  old  pailiament  honae. 
Surpassing  these,  however,  in  the  eloboratenesa 
and  beaufy  of  the  design,  is  Osgoode  ball,  tho 
temple  of  tiie  law  for  the  whole  of  the  western 
province.  In  this  building  the  sittings  of  the 
chief  courts  of  the  province  are  held,  inetnding 
the  queen's  bench,  the  common  pleas,  the  court 
of  chancery,  and  tne  conrt  of  errw  and  appeal. 
The  benchers  of  the  law  society  bave  iheir  nead- 
quarters  here ;  and  out  of  tike  ftmda  beik»g- 
taig  to  this  corporation,  and  by  means  of  an 
additional  government  grant,  the  hall  in  ita 
present  costly  shape  was  erected. — ^The  dty 
18  municipally  divided  into  7  wards,  each  of 
which  returns  annnally  to  the  conuDon  conn- 
cil  two  aldermen  and  two  conncibnen,  making 
the  whole  number  28.  The  mayor .  is  also 
elected  annnally.  The  two  classes  of  mania- 
pal  representatives  sit  and  deliberate  in  (Hie 
chamber;  but  the  powers  of  the  conncilmea 
are  not  magisterial,  like  those  of  the  sldermen 
and  the  mayor.  The  prindpal  pnblio  improve- 
ments effected  under  mnaicipal  control  are  a 
thorough  system  of  drainage,  extensive  water 
works  supplied  fi-om  the  lake,  and  a  large  es- 
planade fronting  the  bay,  partly  designed  as 
an  open  promenade  ground,  and  partly  for  the 
use  of  the  railways  which  concentrate  at  this 
point.  The  cost  of  the  esplanade  is  estimated 
at  $700,000.  The  railways  which  conneot  To- 
ronto with  other  points  are :  the  Grand  Trunk, 
running  eastward  to  Eingston,  Montreal,  Port- 
land, and  Quebec,  and  westward  direct  to  Sar- 
nia.  Port  Huron,  and  Detiwit,  and  by  branch 
to  London ;  the  Great  Western,  connecting' the 
city  with  Hamilton,  London,  Detroit,  and  Ni- 
agara; and  the  Northern,  running  to  Colling- 
wood  on  Lake  Hnr<m,  and  thence  connecti^ 
by  steamboats  with  Chicago  and  tiie  great 
grain  depots  of  the  West. — The  principal  man- 
ufactures conast  of  cabinet  wore,  iron  rails,  for 
which  a  factory  was  established  in  1869,  and 
various  fonnderies,  distilleries,  and  flooring 
mills.  For  the  estabUshment  at  a  ootton  miU 
a  corporation  grant  of  land  was  made  in  1860 ; 
the  progress  of  this  undertaking,  however,  waa 
arrested  by  the  difScnlties  which  the  civil  war 
in  the  United  States  (1861-'2)  threw  in  the 
way  of  the  procurement  of  cotton.  The  aver- 
age value  of  property,  real  and  personal,  firom 
1866  to  1861,  was  $28,178,800.  The  direct 
shipping  trade  of  the  port  includes  imports  of 
coal  from  Lake  Erie  ports,  via  the  WeUond 
canal;  of  general menuiaadise  from  Lewiston 
by  the  Niagara  river  and  from  Bochester  by 
the  lake ;  and  of  heavy  goods,  chiefly  hardware 
and  groceries,  from  Montreal  The  exports  are 
chiefly  of  manufactured  lumber  and  nonr,  and 
of  wheat  and  other  grain  to  Oswego,  Ogdaaa- 
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tmrg,  aad  Montreal.  The  imports  from  186S 
to  1861  areraged  annnally  $4,167,182,  and  the 
exports  $1,605,653.— Toronto  has  onl^r  been 
known  hj  tiiat  name  since  1884,  when  it  was 
inoorporated  as  a  (Aty.  In  1791,  when  a  par- 
liamentary conatitiition  was  first  given  to  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada,  the  ci4>ital  was 
placed  by  royal  proclamation  at  Magara  Point 
near  the  montii  of  the  river  of  that  name;  and 
at  that  time  the  site  of  the  oitr  of  Toronto  was 
oooapied  by  a  few  fiyniUes  ot  lOssiasanga  In- 
dians. In  1794  the  place  was  selected  by  Gov- 
ernor Simooe  as  the  site  of  a  town,  and  early 
in  tiie  present  oentnry  it  was  selected  as  the 
seat  of  government  in  jplaoe  of  Niagara.  Its 
distanoe  fiwn  the  frontier  by  the  luid  route 
was  its  ehief  military  recommendation ;  for  it 
has  no  natnral  defmoee,  and  was  «asily  reduced 
by  the  invading  American  force  in  the  war  of 
181>~'14.  On  economic  groonds,  its  central 
position  made  it  eligible  as  the  seat  of  the  ex- 
ecative  and  the'  ohiBf  oonrtsof  law.  Bnt  it 
'Was  probably  even  still  more  reoommended  hy 
the  commercial  advantages  of  a  natural  hsrhoTj 
■whkii  is  formed  with  bnt  little  artificial  im- 
provement by  the  deposits  of  a  slug^sh  stresm 
entering  the  lake  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
tile  city,  and  on  which  the  lake  ssnds  have  ac 
cnmnlatiad,  until  a  peninsula  has  been  formed, 
extending  in  a  curvmg  line  S.  and  W.  for  a  dis- 
tance of  8  m.,  and  thus  creating  a  fine  basin  of 
smooth  water  for  the  protection  of  shipping. 
So  late  as  1817  the  population  of  the  town  of 
Tork  was  only  1,200,  and  in  1828  it  was  but 
1,677.  Two  yean  after  its  incorporation  as  a 
city  its  population  had  increased  to  9,652.  It 
suffered  seriously  by  the  insurrection  of  1837, 
being  the  head-quwrters  of  the  rebellion,  and 
also  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  Eingston,  after  the  union  of  the  provinces 
in  1841.  In  1849  the  seat  of  government  was 
temporarily  restored,  and  again  in  1866 ;  and 
its  progress  fhom  the  first  named  period,  18 
years  ago,  although  decided,  has  been  necessa- 
lUy  fiuctnating,  on  aoconnt  of  ti^e  changes  inci- 
dent to  the  dtematang  system  of  locating  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  united  province. 

TORPEDO,  the  p<malar  name  of  the  electric 
rays  or  akates  of  the  family  torptdinidm.  They 
were  called  mpai  by  the  Greeks  and  torptdt 
by.  the  Latins ;  the  Qnrnans  caQ  them  Krvauff* 
Fifth,  the  iS-eneh  torpilU,  and  the  En{^h 
oramp  fish  and  numb  fish.  The  body  is  smooth 
and  rounded;  the  tail  short  and  thidc,  oyfin- 
drioal  at  the  end  and  keeled  on  the  sides ;  teeth 
conical,  sharp,  and  crowded ;  ventral  fins  fan- 
mediately  behind  the  pectorals,  donab  gener- 
ally 2  and  on  the  tail,  and  the  caudal  subtri- 
angular.  The  eleotrical  apparatus,  which  has 
given  the  name  to  the  &nmy,  is  arranged  ui  2 
masses,  one  on  each  side  of  tiie  skull,  between 
this  and  the  base  of  the  pectorals ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  multitade  of  peipen^oular  gelatinous 
oolnmns  or  hexagonal  prisms,  separated  by 
membranous  partitions  containing  a  fluid,  firee- 
ly  aapplied  with  blood,  and  receiving  very  nn< 


merous  nervous  filaments  flrom  the  par  vagum 
and  trifacial  nerves.  There  are  about  20  spe- 
cies, arranged  in  7  genera,  in  the  seas  of  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  the  best  known  are  the 
species  of  tite  Mediterranean  and  the  W.  coast 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  Atlantio  coast  of  North 
America,  all  belonging  to  the  genus  torpedo 
(Dum.),  in  'which  the  month  is  crescentio,  the 
teeth  not  extending  outward  beyond  the  mar- 
fAa  of  the  lips,  and  spout-holes  distant  from 
ue  eyes,  with  a  circular  fringe  around  the 
opening.  The  common  tontedo  of  the  Medi- 
terranean {T.  manuerata,  Rnd. ;  T.  OahaaU, 
Bonap.)  is  sometimes  of  a  unilbrm  brown  eai.- 
or,  but  generally  marbled  or  Q)otted  with  dark- 
er ;  it  nidj  attains  greater  dimensions  than  4 
by  2i  feet,  or  a  weight  over  60  lbs.  The  spot- 
ted torpedo  of  the  same  sea  ^21  oeeUata,  Rud. ; 
T.  ftanbo,  Bisso)  is  of  a  yellowish  redoolor, 
with  1  to  6  large,  rounded,  grayish  blue  spots, 
surrounded  by  a  brownish  oiiole,  'with  a  few 
whitish  dots,  and  grayish  white  below..  One 
(or  both)  of  these  q)eoies  occurs  on  the  W.  coast 
of  EuK^  as  fiur  as  Great  Britain,  and  also,  it 
is  said,  in  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean; 
they  feed  on  small  fish,  kemiag  on  the  mud  or 
sand  at  the  bottom ;  their  nesh  is  eaten  along 
the  Mediterranean.  Their  electrical  powers 
were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  their 
shock  was  recommended  by  them  for  the  re- 
moval of  various  pains,  espeoiaUy  of  the  head 
— the  earliest  example  of  the  appUcation  of 
electricity  as  a  remedial  agent.  The  use  of 
this  battery  is  probably  both  for  defence  and 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  their  motions 
being  very  slow ;  Mr.  Couch  is  of  (pinion  that 
animals  killed  by  it,  as  by  lightning,  decom- 
pose more  quickly  and  are  more  easily  digested 
than  they  otherwise  would  be,  such  a  prepara- 
tion  of  the  food  being  perhi4>s  neoessary  in  an 
animal  'with  an  intestinal  canal  shorter  than 
the  stomach ;  tite  shook  is  said  to  be  less  pow- 
erfhl  than  that  of  the  electrical  eel,  though  it 
may  be  felt  through  a  line,  pole,  or  even  stream 
of  water.  This  apparatus  is  analogous  to  the 
galvanic  pile,  and  its  anatomy  has  been  investi- 
gated by  John  Hunter  ("  PhUoeophical  Trans- 
actions,'! 1778),  who  counted  1,200  columns  in 
a  very  large  fish,  about  160  plates  to  the  inch ; 
the  Olds  of  the  prisms  are  in  contact  'with  the 
akin  above  and  below,  and  each  cell  of  the  ver- 
tical series  is  lined  'with  an  epithelium  of  nucle- 
ated corpuscles. — The  American  torpedo  (71  oe- 
eidmtaJM,  Storer)  attains  a  length  of  about  4^ 
feet  and  a  width  of  8 ;  it  is  dark  brown  above 
with  a  few  black  dots,  and  white  beneath; 
eyes  very  small,  and  q|>ont-holes  directed  out- 
ward and  a  littie  forward.  It  is  found  on  the 
ooast  of  Massachusetts  about  Provinoetown  in 
the  autumn,  and  at  Chilmark,  near  Gay  Head, 
in  the  spring;  many  run  ashore  on  the  sandy 
beaohesj  and  some  are  occasionally  taken  by 
SMse,  hook,  and  harpoon ;  the  liver  contains 
an  excellent  burning  oil,  1  to  2  gallons  from  a 
oommon-siaed'  fish ;  it  is  also  used  externally 
and  internally  for  cramp.   In  a  dissection  given 
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in  the  "Prooeedings  of  fhe  Boston  Sodetjr  of 
Natural  History"  (voL  v.  p.  21, 1864),  Prof.  J. 
Wyman  estimated  the  nmnher  of  platies  at  be- 
tween 260,000  and  800,000,  about  1,200  prisma 
in  each  batterj,  each  1  to  S  inches  in  height, 
and  containing  about  100  plates  to  the  inch ; 
the  interval  between  the  plates  was  filled  with 
an  albuminous  fluid,  90  per  oenL  water,  con- 
taining common  salt  in  solution;  the  ganglia 
firom  which  the  par  vagnm  nerves  arise  are 
larger  than  the  brain  itself^  indicating  the  great 
nervous  power  supplied  to  the  battery. — ^For 
dstuls  on  this  subject  see  Elbctbio  Fibhbs, 
and  LtfonM  »ur  l»  phiwnniMi  phy*igve»  de$ 
eorpt  Dtcantu,  by  0.  Matteuooi  (Paris,  1647). 

TOBPEDO,  in  military  science,  a  madiine 
for  blowing  up  ships,  invented  by  Mr.  David 
BoshneU  of  Oonneoticut  in  1776,  and  named 
by  him  the  torpedo,  or  "American  tnrtIe,"from 
the  resemblance  in  the  form  of  a  portion  of  the 
original  one  he  made  to  two  upper  tortoise 
shells.  These  shells  were  placed  together,  and 
were  sniSciently  capacious  to  oontain  the  op- 
erator and  air  enough  to  support  him  half  an 
hour.  The  portion  oooapied  by  him  was  a  dose 
pipe  in  the  part  oorrei^onding  to  the  head  of 
the  animal,  and  in  this  he  was  seated  upright 
in  a  position  to  use  an  oar  for  propelling  the 
machine  through  the  water.  In  the  other  end 
was  placed  a  quantity  of  lead  for  ballast  to 
keep  the  machine  upright,  and  an  apertare  was 
there  made,  controlled  by  a  valve  for  admitting 
water,  so  as  to  descend  when  desirable ;  and 
two  brass  forcing  pumps  furnished  the  means 
of  qecting  this  water,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ascend.  To  the  after  part  of  the  ma- 
chine was  attached  a  powder  magazine,  hol- 
lowed out  of  oak  timber,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain 160  lbs.  of  powder,  together  with  the  ap- 
paratus used  for  firing  it.  A  srarew  belonging 
to  it,  managed  by  the  operator,  was  used  to 
secure  it  to  the  vessel  which  it  was  intended 
to  destroy.  A  gun  lock  coxmected  with  clock- 
work was  contained  in  the  magazine,  and  the 
latter  was  set  in  action  on  casting  this  off; 
and  according  to  the  time  the  clockwork  was 
set  to  run,  the  fire  was  struck  by  the  gun  look. 
An  attempt  was  made  with  this  apparatus  to 
destroy  the  Eagle,  a  64^gun  ship,  commanded  by- 
Lord  Howe,  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  which 
filled  from  tiie  operator  striking  as  he  sup- 
posed a  bar  of  iron  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
whidbi  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  screw ; 
and  as  daylight  appeared  before  he  could  re- 
turn to  shore,  he  cast  off  the  powder  magazine 
near  Governor's  island,  which  in  one  hour's 
time  exploded,  throwing  up  a  vast  column  of 
water,  to  the  g^«at  alarm  of  those  on  board  the 
ship,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause. 
Mr.  Bushnell  made  several  other  attempts  in 
1777  to  destroy  English  shipping  by  this  meth- 
od ;  and  in  one  of  these  against  the  frigate  Cerbe- 
rus, lying  at  anchor  near  New  London,  Oonn., 
his  maomne,  which  in  this  case  was  attached  to 
a  rope  with  a  view  of  its  drifting  against  the 
frigate,  was  drawn  on  board  a  schooner  near  by, 


aiA  on  exploding  blew  this  vessel  to  pieces. 
Another  device  of  Mr.  Bushnell  was  to  charge 
a  large  number  of  kegs  with  powder,  and  an 
apparatus  so  arranged  as  to  cause  this  to  ex- 
plode whenever  the  kegs,  set  adrift  above  tiie 
shipping,  came  in  contact  with  other  objects. 
Some  of  these,  floating  down  the  Delaware  in 
Dec.  1777,  exploded  among  the  ice,  and  one 
blew  up  a  boat;  and  altogether  they  occasioned 
the  greatest  consternation  among  the  British 
seamen  at  Philadelphia^  who  manned  the 
whar&  and  shipping,  and  discharged  small 
arms  and  cannon  at  every  thing  floating  down 
with  the  ebb  tide.  This  is  known  as  the  "  battle 
of  the  kegs." — ^Torpedoes  upon  a  somewhat 
similar  plan  were  next  devised  by  Bobert  Pul- 
ton in  1806,  and  their  eflSoiency  was  exhibited 
near  Walmer  castie,  then  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  destruction  of  a  strong-built  Danish 
brig  of  200  tons,  which  waa  submitted  to  his 
experiments.  In  Aug.  1807,  he  performed  a 
similar  experiment  in  New  York  harbor.  His 
torpedoes  were  submerged  cases  containing 
gunpowder  with  the  lo&  and  clockwork  for 
exploding.  Two  cases,  one  at  each  end  of  a 
line,  were  dropped  ahead  of  a  ship  at  anchor, 
so  as  to  be  caught  across  her  hawser  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  line,  thus  letting  each  case  swing 
against  a  dde  of  the  ship.  (See  Fcltok.)  Pul- 
ton published  an  illustrated  treatise  on  tor- 
pedoes, entitled  "  Torpedo  War  and  Submarine 
Explosions"  (New  York,  1810).— In  the  Cri- 
mean war  the  Russians  employed  torpedoes  of 
an  ingenious  construction,  which  were  anchor- 
ed in  the  channels  leading  to  Cronstadt.  These 
were  magazines  held  at  a  certain  depth  fix>m 
floating  buoys,  to  which  they  were  attached  by 
a  rope.  A  flexible  lead  pipe  closed  at  the  upper 
end  reached  up  to  the  buoy  from  the  magazine, 
containing  a  small  glass  tube  holding  snlphmio 
acid,  which  would  cause  an  explosion  on  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  preparation  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  &0.,  occupying  the  lower  portion  d 
the  lead  tnbe  and  connected  with  the  gunpow- 
der in  the  magazine.  The  concnasion  csnaed 
by  a  vessel  striking  the  buoy  would  break 
the  glass  tabe  and  thus  produce  the  explosion. 
— ^Torpedoes  have  been  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  passage  of  U.  S.  veaads 
throu(^  southern  waters,  during  the  civil  war 
of  1861-2.  At  Columbus,  Ey.,  as  many  as  4 
varieties  of  these  machines  were  found,  8  of 
which  were  intended  for  use  under  water,  and 
a  fourth  for  exploding  under  ground.  They 
were  of  formidable  dimensions,  some  made  <k 
cast  iron  and  some  of  boiler  plate  iron,  some 
designed  to  explode  on  being  struck  by  a  heavy 
body,  and  others  to  be  fired  by  galvanic  bat- 
teries contained  in  subterranean  apartments. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  labor  and  in^nnify 
expended  on  torpedoes,  they  have  proved  of  no 
service  in  warfare ;  and  their  success  is  depen- 
dent upon  so  many  contingencies  that  the  prob- 
abilities are  very  small  of  their  taking  a  ^aoe 
among  the  esteblished  weapons  of  war.— Toi- 
FEDOEs,  in  pyrotechny,  are  explosive  prepaiSr 
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tions  made  of  varions  oomponndg,  snch  as  are 
described  in  the  article  FtrunxATKS. 

T0RQUATU8,  Trrus  Mastlius  Impekiobus, 
a  favorite  hero  of  Roman  story',  who  flourished 
during  the  last  half  of  the  4th  oenturj  B.  0. 
In  his  jonth  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  doll  in- 
tellect, and  brought  np  in  great  priraoy  in  the 
conntry ;  npon  which  aoconnt  in  862  the  trib- 
une M.  Pomponins,  in  an  acoasation  against 
the  elder  Manlins,  hated  hj  the  people  for  his 
hanghtiness,  charged  him  also  with  being  an 
arbitrat7  and  tjrannioal  parent.  As  soon  as 
the  yonng  Manllas  heard  of  this,  he  hastened 
to  Rome,  and  compelled  Pomponins  to  with- 
draw his  accusation;  and  this  act  of  filial 
devotion  so  pleased  the  Romans  that  he  was 
made  the  same  year  military  tribune.  In  the 
last  invasion  of  the  Ganls,  he  gained  great  dis- 
tinction by  fighting  with  a  gigantio  enemy  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Anio  npon  the  SaLuian 
road.  Sncoessfol  in  the  combat,  he  took  from 
the  neck  of  his  slain  opponent  the  chain  of 
gold  (torque$)  and  put  it  around  his  own,  and 
from  this  dronmstance  was  called  Torqnatus  by 
the  soldiers,  a  name  which  was  handed  down 
to  his  posterity.    In  868,  though  he  had  not 

Set  held  the  consulship,  he  was  made  dictator 
I  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Oeerites 
and  Etruscans,  and  in  849  was  again  made  dic- 
tator for  the  sake  of  holding  the  comitia.  He 
was  consul  in  847,  844,  and  840.  In  this  last 
year  his  colleague  was  P.  Decius  Mns,  and  the 
two  were  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Latin  league.  While  in  the  plain  of  Oapua 
an  order  was  issued  forbidding  all  single  en- 
counters with  the  enemy ;  but  Titus  Manlius, 
the  son  of  Torquatns,  having  been  challenged 
bv  Mettius  Geminus  of  Tusoulnm,  fought  with 
his  antagonist  and  slew  him.  Returning  to  the 
camp,  he  lud  the  spoils  at  his  &ther'B  feet ; 
but  Torqnatus,  turning  away  from  hfan,  assem- 
bled the  soldiers  in  the  prtetorinm,  and  in 
their  presence  his  son  was  beheaded.    The 

?oung  men  of  Rome  from  that  time  regarded 
'orquatus  with  abhorrence,  and  the  memory  of 
the  occurrence  was  long  preserved  in  the 
phrase  Manliana  imperia.  In  this  campaign  a 
great  victory  was  gtdned  over  the  Latins  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  Torqnatus  returned 
to  Borne  in  triimiph.  According  to  the  liutL 
he  was  dictator  again  in  820,  but  the  dates  of 
his  life  vary  in  different  authors. 

TORQUEtCADA,  Touas  db,  a  Spanish  in- 
quisitor-general, bom  in  Yalladolid  about  1420, 
died  in  1498.  He  became  a  member  of  the  order 
of  the  Dominicans  and  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  the  holy  cross  in  Segovia,  and  in  1488  was 
made  inqnimtor-general  for  Spun  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  in  which  position  he  was  confirmed 
by  the  pope  on  Oct.  17.  From  him  the  inqui- 
sition received  its  thorough  organization.  Four 
tribunals  were  established  at  Seville,  Oordova, 
Jaen,  and  Oindad  Real  (later  tnuufeired  to  To- 
ledo), and  a  code  promulgated  by  which  the 
Spanish  inquisition  was  afterwara  governed. 
Jews  and  Moors  were  eipdled  nnder  his  con- 


trol, and  he  multiplied  emtoi  da  fi  to  such  an 
extent  that  Pope  Alexander  YI.  was  nnder  the 
necessity  of  intervening  and  giving  him  4  col- 
leMrnes  to  moderate  his  zeaL 

TORRES  VEDRA8,  a  town  of  Portnml,  25 
m.  K,  from  Lisbon,  on  the  left  bank  of  me  Si- 
zando ;  pop.  8,826.  It  is  partly  surrounded  by 
its  ancient  walls,  and  an  old  fortress  still  re- 
mains. In  the  vicinity  are  an  aqueduct  with 
Gothic  arches  and  the  noted  convent  of  Yarra- 
tojo.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  asgiving  name 
to  the  defensive  Imes  erected  by  W  ellington  in 
1810  on  a  range  of  heights  in  its  neighborhood, 
which  took  nearly  a  year  for  their  completion, 
and  which  set  the  army  of  Mass^na  at  defiance. 

TORREY,  JoRK,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
botanist  and  chemist,  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1788.  After  taking  his  medical  de- 
gree at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
New  York,  he  devoted  his  attention  exclu- 
sively to  botany  and  chemistry.  He  was  one 
of  the  earlier  members,  and  at  one  time  the 
president  of  the  New  York  lyoenm  of  natural 
history,  to  the  "  Annals"  of  which  he  largely 
contributed,  both  in  the  department  of  botany 
and  that  of  .mineralogy.  In  1817,  at  the  re- 
quest of  this  society,  his  earliest  publication 
was  prepared,  viz.,  a  catalogue  of  the  plants 
growing  within  80  miles  of  New  York  (1819), 
a  work  still  interesting  as  indicating  the  changes 
which  have  taken  ^aoe  in  the  fiora  of  this 
now  densely  populated  region  in  less  than  half 
a  oNttory.  In  1824  he  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  "Flora  of  the  Northern  United 
States,"  and  in  1826  his  "  Compendium"  of  the 
same;  but  before  the  second  volume  of  the 
larger  work  was  ready  for  the  press,  the  natural 
system  of  Jussien  had  so  tar  superseded  the 
au-tifioial  system  of  Idnnaeus,  that  he  abandoned 
the  work  and  suffered  his  materials  to  aoon- 
mn]iU»  till  1888,  when,  assisted  by  his  former 
pupil,  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  he  commenced  the  more 
extended  "  Flora  of  North  America."  In  this 
work  he  has  proceeded  as  fkr  as  the  dose  of 
the  great  order  eompotita,  completing  one  vol- 
ume and  two  thirds  of  a  second ;  but  the  pres- 
sure of  other  engagements,  an^  the  vast  accn- 
mulation  of  new  genera  and  species,  brought 
to  light  by  the  exploring  expeditions  across  the 
continent,  have  compelled  delay  in  its  farther 
prosecution.  Meantime  Dr.  Torrey  has  -pter 
pared  the  botanical  part  of  the  reports  of  the 
natural  history  survey  of  the  state  of  New 
York  0>  vols.  4to.,  1848-'4),  and  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Gray  has  examined  and  described,  in 
the  successive  government  volumes  on  the  ex- 
ploring expeditions,  a  large  portion  of  the  new 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  collected  by  those  ex- 
peditions. During  all  this  period  he  has  also 
been  actively  engaged  in  chemical  and  minera- 
logioal  investigatioiis,  and  in  responsible  colle- 
giate duties.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  West  Point  military 
academy,  but  rerigned  that  post  in  1827  to  ac- 
cept tiie  professorahip  of  chemistry  and  botany 
in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
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New  York,  which  he  held  until  1864;  and  on 
his  reaigiution  he  was  appointed  professor 
emeritus.  He  was  also  elected  in  1838  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
and  held  that  position  till  1861.  In  1868,  when 
the  n.  S.  assay  office  was  established  in  New 
York,  he  was  invited  to  become  its  assayer, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  has  been  for  some 
years  a  tmstee  of  Oolnmbis  college, -and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  its  plans  for 
extending  theonrricnhunof  instraction  and  or- 
ganizing a  post-graduate  coarse.  It  is  in  the 
department  of  botany  that  Dr.  Torrey's  labors 
have  been  most  important  and  infloentiaL  His 
fint  considerable  work  inaagnrated  a  new  era  for 
botanical  science  in  North  America,  and  in  all 
that  has  been  effected  for  its  adranoement  dar- 
ing the  last  40  years  he  has  borne  M  leading  part 

TOBRIGELLI,  ErAsaausTA,  an  Italian  math- 
ematician and  philosopher,  bom  at  PiancaldoU 
in  Romagna,  Oct.  16,  160&  died  in  Florence  in 
1647.  He  received  a  matnematiod  edaoation 
in  a  Jesnit  school  at  Faenza,  which  he  com- 
pleted at  Rome.  Some  tracts  written  by  him 
upon  the  dialognes  of  Galileo  excited  the  ven- 
erable philosopher's  attention,  and  he  invited 
Torrioelli  to  Florence,  who  8  mondis  later, 
upon  his  death,  became  his  sncoessor  in  the 
academy  as  professor  of  mathematics.  His 
greatest  discovery  is  that  of  the  barometer,  of 
which  his  own  account  is  given  in  hia  Leiioni 
neeademiekt  (Florence,  1716).  He  published 
Optra  Ottmttriea  (4to.,  Florence,  1644). 

TOBBIOIANO,  PiETBo,  an  Italian  sculptor, 
bom  in  Florence  about  1476,  died  in  Seville 
in  16S2.  He  studied  his  art  in  company  with 
Hiohel  Angelo  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici ;  but  having  in  a  fit  of  jealons  rage  as- 
aanhed  his  feUow  pupil  and  permanently  dis- 
flgnred  him  by  a  severe  blow  upon  the  nose,  he 
waa  obliged  to  leave  Florence.  For  several 
yean  he  was  a  soldier,  but  reeomed  bis  chisel, 
and  executed  small  bronze  figures  for  some 
Florentine  merchants,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  England.  He  soooeeded  in  attracting  the 
notice  of  Henry  Vlll.,  for  whom  he  executed 
a  number  of  .works,  the  most  important  of 
which  waa  the  tomb  of  Henry  Yll  in  West- 
minster abbey,  called  by  Lord  Bacon  "one  of 
the  stateliest  and  daintiest  in  Europe."  In 
1619  he  visited  Spain,  and  received  several  com- 
missions. Havmg  executed  for  the  dnke  of 
Atcos  a  copy  of  a  "Virgin  and  Child"  which 
had  been  much  admired,  he  was  so  enraged  at 
the  smsll  sum  which  he  received  ibr  it,  that 
he  broke  the  work  in  pieces.  He  was  imme- 
diately imprisoned  in  the  inquisition  on  a 
charge  of  sacrilege  in  destroying  a  figure  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
avoided  a  public  execution  by  starving  himself! 

TORSION  BALANCE.    See  Balasoi. 

TORSE,  or  Tusk.    See  Cubk. 

TORSO  (It.),  literally,  the  stump  of  a  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  or  similar  plant,  but  commonly 
used  to  denote  the  trank  of  a  statue,  from 
which  the  head,  arms,  and  legs  have  been  bro- 


ken oS.  The  -pkoat  celebrated  torso  in  exist- 
ence is  that  in  the  Belvedere  at  Rome,  whiidi 
Michel  Angelo  made  the  subject  of  profound 
study.  It  was  found  in  Rome  m  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century,  and  is  ascribed  to  Apol- 
lonins,  an  Athenian  soidptor  who  flourished  in 
the  Ist  century  B.  C. 

TORSTENSON,  LsnrAsr,  count  of  Ortala, 
a  Swedish  general  in  the  80  years'  war,  bom 
in  Forstena,  Aug.  17,  1608,  died  in  StocUiolm, 
April  17,  1661.  In  1618  he  became  a  page  at 
the  court  of  Oustavus  Adolphns,  and  m  this 
P08iti<«  remained  4  years,  accompanying  the 
king  in  his  travels  and  campaigns.  In  one  of 
the  battles  against  the  Poles  he  was  sent  by 
Oustavus  with  orders  to  a  sabordinate  ^jeneral: 
but  perceiving  as  he  rode  that  the  enemy  bad 
changed  his  movement,  he  changed  the  order 
on  his  own  responribility  in  accordance  widi 
the  new  position  of  affairs.  The  king  from  that 
time  i^aced  great  confidence  in  him,  ana  as  cap- 
tain of  his  body  guard  he  accompanied  him  m 
1680  on  hia  expedition  to  Germany.  In  these 
campaigns  he  gained  great  distinction,  especidly 
in  the  direction  of  the  artillery  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice, was  present  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  or 
Brwtenfeld  in  1681,  contributed  materially  to 
(he  passage  of  the  I>ech  in  1682,  and  in  the  con- 
test near  Nuremberg  the  same  year  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  carried  to  IngolstadL  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Bavaria,  and  the  in- 
carceration to  which  he  was  sulyected  was  so 
severe  as  in  a  few  months  to  destroy  his  healtti, 
and  to  leave  him  not  only  a  confirmed  invalid, 
bnt  thenceforth  liable  to  the  acntest  forms  of 
disease.  His  release  was  finally  effected  by 
Wallenstein  in  exchange  for  Count  Harrach. 
He  was  immediately  placed  by  Oxenstiem  at 
the  head  of  an  army  corps,  with  which  in  1688 
he  invaded  Bavaria  and  captured  Landsbeig^ 
bnt  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  com- 
mand to  Marshal  Horn  and  repair  to  Sweden. 
In  1684  he  was  made  grand  master  of  the  ar- 
tillery, and  in  this  position  he  accompanied 
in  1686  Jacob  de  la  Gardie,  sent  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men  to  act  against  the  Poles  in 
Pmssia,  and  subsequently  succeeded  to  the 
chief  command.  In  the  same  year  he  also 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Baner,  and  was  with 
that  leader  in  the  campaign  of  1686  and  1687. 
In  1689,  acute  disease  compelling  him  agun  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  ne  was  there 
made  a  state  councillor.  When  Baner  died, 
by  an  express  dause  in  his  will  he  bequeathed 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Torstenson  aa 
the  only  one  fit  for  the  position ;  and  in  1641 
the  latter  accepted  the  charge  with  the  rank 
of  field  marahal  and  generalissimo  of  the  Swe- 
dish armies  in  Germany.  His  health  was  how- 
ever so  prostrated  that  his  friends  wished  him 
to  retire  from  the  public  service ;  but  his  only 
answer  was :  "I  rather  wish  to  die  early  than 
to  survive  myself."  With  a  reinforcement 
of  8,000  men  and  a  large  som  of  money  he 

ioined  the  confederates  in  the  duchy  of  LQne- 
urg,  and  soon  reSstablished  disciplme,  restor- 
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ing  oonfidAOM  and  content  to  the  troopa,  wlio 
were  soffering  from  want  of  pay  end  provisiona, 
and  threatened  with  the  desertion  of  their  al- 
Ilea.  Directing  hia  attack  against  the  heredi- 
tary states  of  Anatria,  he  marched  throogh  the 
territoriea  of  Brandenburg  into  Silesia,  storm- 
ed Glogan,  and  on  May  21,  164S,  gained  a 
great  viatory  at  Sohweldnitz  over  the  imperial- 
bt  general  Albrecht  of  Saze-Lanenbnrg.  Upon 
this  Buocess  he  pnshed  into  Moravia,  rednced  a 
nnmber  of  dties,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very 
gates  of  Vienna;  bnt  the  snperiority  of  the 
Aastrian  forces  compelled  him  to  retreat  to 
Saxony,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Leipsic.  Here 
he  was  atteoked  on  Nov.  S  by  the  imperialist 
foroea  under  tiie  archdoke  Leopold  on  me  pUun 
of  Breitenfeld,  on  the  very  spot  where  Oostavna 
had  gained  hia  great  victory.  This  "second 
battle  of  Leipno,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  re- 
aolted  after  a  terrible  conflict  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Aostriana,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men 
kiUed  and  priaonera;  and  Torstenson,  again  re- 
■mning  tiie  offensive,  rednced  all  Saxony  under 
his  power,  marched  a  second  time  into  Mo- 
ravia, and  laid  the  country  under  contribution 
as  ftr  as  the  Danube.  In  the  mean  while  the 
Danish  government  had  entered  into  a  secret 
alliance  with  Austria ;  and  to  punish  this  con- 
dact,  Torstenson,  on  the  receipt  of  private  or- 
ders from  the  regency  of  Sweden,  suddenly 
broke  up  his  camp  in  Moravia  in  Sept.  164S, 
and  in  December  burst  into  Holstein,  and 
wHbin  6  weeks  made  himself  master  of  the 
peninsula,  unprepared  for  resistance,  with  the 
exception  of  Glackstadt  and  Krempe.  The 
mildness'  of  the  winter,  which  prevented  him 
from  crossing  on  the  ice,  alone  saved  the  isl- 
ands. An  imperial  army  under  Qallas  hasten- 
ed to  the  relief  of  Denmark,  with  the  design 
of  shutting  up  the  Swedes  in  the  Oimbric  pen- 
insula; bnt  Torstenson  unexpectedly  foroea  his 
way  through  into  Germany.  Gallas  followed, 
bnt  was  hmiself  surrounded,  and  on  Nov.  23, 

1644,  was  totally  defeated  at  Jttterbogk  in  an 
attempt  to  cut  his  way  through.  Torstenson 
now  aclvanced  into  Bohemia,  and  on  Feb.  24^ 

1645,  gained  the  great  battle  of  Jankowitz,  in 
whidt  the  imperialists  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  8,000  men,  and  thwr  commander  Hatz- 
ftld  captured.  This  secured  the  submission 
of  Moravia,  and  the  Swedish  general,  obtainr 
ing  the  control  of  the  Danube,  took  even  the 
fortifications  which  covered  the  head  of  the 
bridge  at  Vienna.  Deserted  here  by  his  allie^ 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and 
there  in  1646  his  increasing  infirmilaes  obliged 
him  to  give  up  the  command  to  Wrangel.  He 
now  returned  to  Sweden,  where  in  1647  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  and  in 
1648  was  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
•everal  provinces,  and  was  also  made  one  of 
the  8  eonndllors  of  the  kingdom.  Torstenson, 
tbongh  so  weakened  by  the  gout  as  to  be  under 
th«  necessity  of  being  carried  in  a  litter,  was 
the  most  rapid  in  movement  of  the  military 
leaders  of  his  time;  and  it  was  said  of  him  that 


whUe  his  body  was  confined  to  earth,  his  mind 
was  fi-ee  as  air  and  his  enterprises  had  wings. 
TOBT  (Lat.  tortiu,  from  t^veo,  to  twist),  in 
law,  a  private  or  civil  wrong  or  iiuury,  in  con- 
tra^mction  from  a  crime  against  Uie  public 
or  the  state,  but  not  technically  including 
breaches  of  contract  or  other  agreements. 
Torts  are  iqjaries  or  infringemente  of  the  civil 
rights  that  belong  to  individuals  considered 
merely  as  individuals,  while  crimes  are  pri- 
vate wrongs  which  affect  the  community  and 
BO  invade  and  violate  the  righte  of  society. 
The  distinction  between  private  iqjnries  and 
public  wrongs  seems  to  be  much  dependent  on 
the  constitution  and  positive  laws  of  citil  so- 
oi^.  So  long  as  the  harm  done  by  an  offence 
is  lunited  to  the  single  individual  against  whom 
it  was  directed,  the  offender  oommito  only  a 
private  iivjury  or  a  tort;  but  if  the  act,  though 
immediately  concerning  an  individud,  disturbs 
the  public  order  or  safety  and  welfitre,  then 
the  positive  law  interposes  and  elevates  the 
hitherto  private  offence  to  the  degree  of  a 
crime  or  of  a  misdemeanor.  In  some  oases  the 
private  o£%nce  is  entirely  merged  in  what  the 
legislature  declares  the  public  wrong.  Thna 
robbery  is  dearly  an  iiyury  to  private  proper- 
tjf  and,  so  far  as  the  injured  party  is  concern* 
•d,  might  l>e  in  all  cases  compensated  by  dam- 
ages. Bat  the  law  long  ago  declared  robbery 
to  be  in  all  cases  a  great  public,  mischief  and 
offence,  never  to  be  expiated  by  oompenaation; 
and  ever  since  the  orime  has  entirely  over- 
shadowed the  tort.  In  other  cases,  the  injury 
may  be  both  a  public  and  a  private  one,  or  at 
once  a  tort  and  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.  For 
example,  the  commission  of  a  battery  subjects 
the  aggressor  to  a  public  prosecution  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace,  while  the  party  beaten 
may  have  his  separate  civU  action  for  damages. 
Libel  and  nuisance  are  other  examples  of  this 
twofold  diaracter. — As  wrongs  are  privations 
or  infringemente  of  rights,  so  torts,  being  pri- 
vate wrongs,  are  infringemente  of  private  rights, 
or  the  righte  of  individuals.  These  righte  re- 
spect eitiber  the  person  or  the  property.  In 
the  former  class  is  included  the  right  of  per- 
sonal security,  in  respect  as  well  to  the  body 
as  to  the  health  and  the  reputetion,  and  the 
violations  of  this  right  in  one  or  other  of  these 
respects  bear  the  names  battery,  assault,  nujr 
sance,  slander,  libel,  and  malidous  prosecution. 
In  this  class  is  included  also  the  right  of  per> 
Bonal  liberty,  which  is  violated  by  false  im- 
prisonment. Righto  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, may  be  infringed  by  trespasses  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  by  waste,  convwsion,  and  fraud, 
and  the  more  incorporeal  of  these  righte  by 
nuisance  and  by  infringement  of  patents  and 
copyrighte  and  righte  in  trade  marks.  These 
several  names  of  torto  have  been  applied  by 
long  usage  of  the  law  to  prescribed  and  weU 
determined  offences.  But  beside  these,  there 
are  many  torte  not  specifically  designated  or 
classed,  because  they  do  not  affect  well  defined 
classes  of  rights,  but  vary  with  the  peculiar 
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drcnmstanoes  of  everj  case. — When  one  al- 
leges that  a  tort  has  been  committed  against 
him,  he  mnst  show  at  all  events  that  he  haa 
been  wronged.  The  mere  fact  that  the  act 
complained  of  has  ii^jm-ed  the  plaintifi^  does 
not  entitle  him  to  claim  indemnity  nnless  the 
act  were  also  a  breach  of  a  legal  obligation  be- 
tween the.  parties,  resting  either  on  their  ex- 
press agreement,  or  on  the  general  policy  and 
mles  of  the  law.  That,  for  example,  my  neigh- 
bor builds  a  wall  just  before  windows  of  mine, 
to  which  it  is  conceded  I  haye  no  presoriptiTe 
right  as  ancient  lights :  or  that  in  a  street  oc- 
cupied by  private  ana  costly  dwellings  my 
ne^^hbor  chooses  to  nse  his  house  for  a  shop, 
or  convert  it  to  other  uses  offensive  to  me  and 
yet  constituting  no  nuisance,  gives  me  in  nei- 
ther case  ground  for  action,  however  oonrider^ 
able  the  actual  injury  or  damage  may  be  to  me. 
The  reason  is,  that  I  have  not  been  wronged ; 
it  is  a  case  of  what  the  law  calls  damnum  od*- 
^e  injuria,  damage  but  no  wrong;  no  legal 
right  of  mine  has  been  violated.  The  law 
favors,  though  it  does  not  adopt  in  its  whole 
extent,  the  principle  of  morals  that  every  one 
ou^t  so  to  use  his  own  rights  as  not  to  ii^nre 
others.  On  this  ground  it  is  disposed  to  re- 
cognize a  wrong  when  it  sees  injury  or  dam- 
age, at  any  rate  so  far  as  to  require  him  who 
has  done  the  damage  to  Justify  his  act.  So 
when  the  wrong  is  clear,  the  law  is  disposed 
to  presume  -ii^jury  even  though  it  be  not  ap- 
parent. Every  wrong,  says  Judge  Story,  im- 
ports damage  in  the  very  nature  of  it;  and  if 
no  other  damage  is  established,  the  party  is  en- 
titled to  nominal  damage.  To  use  Sir  John 
Holt's  quaint  and  fomihar  illustration :  "  If  a 
man  give  another  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  though  it 
cost  him  nothing,  nay,  not  so  much  as  a  little 
diaehykn,  yet  he  shall  have  his  action."  It  is 
on  this  principle,  that,  without  proving  any  ac- 
tual damage,  one  who  has  a  right  of  way  may 
maintain  an  acidon  against  an  intruder,  or  one 
whose  lands  are  flowed  against  him  who  con- 
structs a  dam  so  as  to  set  back  the  water.  So 
a  voter  can  sustain  suit  against  the  authoritiea 
for  revising  his  ballot,  even  though  his  candi- 
date was  elected.  These  are  cases  of  legal 
wrongs,  infringements  of  legal  rights;  and  even 
if  no  actual  damage  be  proved,  the  injury  or 
damage  is  the  presumption  of  the  law.  To 
this  class  also  belong  those  cases  of  torts  in 
which  the  legal  wrong  consists  in  the  doing  of 
a  mischievous  act  which  is  only  likely  to  prove 
it\jurions  to  others,  or  even  in  the  doing  of  a 
legal  act  in  sDch  a  careless  or  negligent  man- 
ner that  injury  may  probably  resist ;  for  care- 
lessness of  the  rights  of  others  is  in  itself 
morally  wrong,  and  by  tiie  construction  of  law 
is  legaUy  wrong  when  injury  results  fi-om  it. — 
Property  can  be  the  medium  of  torts  or  wrongs 
to  the  owner  only  in  virtue  of  its  representing 
him.  It  must  in  some  way  be  directly  im- 
pressed with  his  personality,  bofore  any  tres- 
pass upon  it  will  assume  the  character  of  an 
ii\jury  to  him.   That  this  is  the  view  of  the  law 


will  appear  from  the  consideration,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  generally  a  wrong  can  be  done  to 
one  Ihrough  his  property  only  when  that  is  in 
his  possession,  or  at  least  when  he  has  an  un- 
contested right  to  the  immediate  possession  at 
it ;  or  in  other  words,  when  his  lands  or  hia 
goods  are  part  and  parcelof  himself^  Just  like  hia 
fimbs,  only  not  so  intimately  and  corporetiUy; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  consideratioa 
that  the  actual  possessor  of  land  for  instance, 
even  if  he  have  no  title,  may  yet  tirinfjiin  tres- 
pass for  an  intruaion  against  any  one  except 
the  real  owner,  or  him  who  has  the  right  of 
possession.  In  short,  the  law  inquires  less 
about  the  complfunant's  ultimate  nghta,  tfaaa 
whether  his  personality  has  been  intruded  up- 
on. The  commonest  form  of  a  tortious  intra- 
rion  upon  real  property  ia  called  trenMUH  ^uort 
datuum- fivgit,  or  for  breaking  ana  entering 
upon  the  plaintiff's  cloee.  A  higher  offence 
against  a  person,  in  respect  to  his  property, 
than  mere  encroachment'  on  his  posaeaaionf  is 
that  which  consists  in  a  usurpation  of  the  prop- 
erty itself.  An  injury  of  this  nature  ia  most 
likely  to  happen  in  respect  to  personal  prop- 
erty, and  one  of  the  most  frequent  actions  Sat 
torts  of  this  nature  is  that  ot  trover.  One  may 
be  further  iqjured  in  his  rights  of  property  by 
the  effect  of  threats,  mistake,  or  fraud.  In  tba 
last  respect,  for  example,  an  action  lies  when 
one  knowingly  utters  a  fidsehood  to  the  plain- 
tiff with  the  design  to  deprive  him  of  a  benefit 
and  to  acquire  it  to  himself^  and  damage  natu- 
rally results  from  the  plaintiff's  bdie£  But  it 
is  not  always  necessary  to  show  that  the  de- 
fendant intended  to  defrwid  the  plaintiff  par- 
ticularly. Thus  one  who  makes  a  false  recom* 
mendation  of  another,  representing  him  to  be 
solvent  and  trustworthy,  and  with  the  purpcM 
of  obtaining  credit  for  him,  is  liable  to  any  one 
who  pves  credit  to  the  report  and  thereby  suf- 
fers i^ury.— Passing  from  ri^ts  in  corporeal 
and  tannble  thinga  to  rights  which,  thou^ 
incidental  in  great  part  to  corporeal  property, 
are  yet  in  themselves  incorporeal  and  less  spe- 
cific or  definable,  we  meet  the  tort  of  nuisaaoe^ 
which  consists  in  injury  to  the  more  natural 
rights  of  individuals,  and  the  tort  of  infringe- 
ment of  patent  and  copyrighta  and  rights  to 
trade  marks,  which  are  rights  created  and  a»- 
Bured  by  the  positive  law. — In  our  examine 
tion  of  torts  we  have  thus  far  considered  per- 
sons only  in  their  natural  capacity.  It  is 
obvious  tiiat  new  rights  arise  and  new  wronga 
become  possible  when  the  individual  is  clothed 
with  an  artificial  character;  when,  for  exampte, 
he  becomes  a  8herifi!|  a  magistrate,  or  ouier 

Enblic  ofBoer.  The  hew  functions  with  which 
e  is  invetrted  give  him  capacity  for  doing  offi- 
cial wroifgs;  and  these,  as  they  affect  private 
individuals,  form  new  classes  OT  torts. — ^A  oar- 
poration  is  liable  like  an  individual  for  its  torta. 
Thus  a  turnpike  company  has  been  held  to  an- 
swer for  injjuries  resulting  from  defect  in  a 
bridge,  and  a  canal  company  for  damages 
caused  by  a  want  of  repair  of  its  locks.    A 
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eorporation  is  liable  for  the  wrongflil  acts  of 
its  officers,  either  where  they  are  expressly 
anthorized  to  do  the  acts,  or  vhere  they  were 
done  bona  fide  in  pnranance  of  a  general  an- 
fhority.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  cannot 
be  held  for  any  offences  by  its  servants  that 
are  properly,  in  any  case,  only  personal  acts, 
like  inilicious  prosecntion,  slander,  or  false 
imprisonment.  Bnt  a  corporation  has  been 
held  responsible  for  an  assault  and  battery 
committed  by  a  servant  acting  nnder  its  an- 
.  thority.  Banks  are  liable  for  the  frands  and 
mistdcea  of  their  ofBoers,  committed  within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  business ;  as  in  respect  to 
entries  in  their  books  or  to  accounts  of  deposits. 
So  they  are  liable,  without  special  agreement, 
for  the  default  of  an  agent  or  correspondent  in 
respect  to  collections  which  the  bank  has  spe- 
eiflcally  undertaken  for  its  customers.  But, 
according  to  the  weight  of  authority  (for  the 
rule  is  not  well  established),  a  bank  would  not 
be  answerable,  upon  such  default,  for  losses  on 
a  note,  payable  at  a  ^stant  place,  and  received 
by  it,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  as  the 
mere  local  medium  of  communication  with  the 
real  collecting  agent,  provided  always  that  the 
bank  has  used  good  faith  and  reasonable  care 
in  the  selection  of  such  agent  or  correspondent. 
Municipal  corporations  are  liable  in  tort  for 
the  same  acts  that  would  warrant  an  action 
against  individuals,  if  such  acts  are  done  by  the 
authority  of  the  corporation  or  of  a  branch  or 
bureau  of  its  government,  authorized  to  act  in 
the  premises  to  which  the  particular  act  re- 
lates. Thus  they  must  answer  for  nuisances 
on  their  lands,  for  injuries  resulting  from  the 
wont  of  care  or  skill  on  the  'part  of  a  pnblio 
surveyor,  or  firom  the  careless  performance  of 
street  gradii^,  or  from  neglect  to  repair  streets, 
sewers,  and  drains.  The  civil  liability  of  mu- 
nicipal corporations  for  injuries  sustained  by 
defects  in  the  highway  is  generally  determined 
by  express  statutes.  They  usually  require  the 
way  "  to  be  kept  safe  and  convenient,"  and 
whether  this  requirement  has  been  complied 
with  or  not,  is  a  question  for  the  jury. — ^The 
'tarions  kinds  of  torts,  and  of  actions  for  tort, 
are  treated  speoiflcally  under  the  titles  Assattlt, 
Attachmsst,  Oopikioht,  Exkotttion,  Libsi., 
KmsASGE,  Patbnts,  Sbbvast,  Subbiff,  Slait- 
DKB,  Tradr  Mabx,  Trespass,  Tbovsb,  &c. 

TOBT0I8E,  the  popular  name  of  the  ohelo- 
nian  reptiles  who^e  habits  are  wholly  or  in 
*part  terrestrial  and  fluviatile,  including  all  the 
testndinata  except  the  marine  species  or  turtles 
— that  is,  the  amydm  of  Oppel  as  distinguished 
from  the  ehelonii  of  the  same  author.  Their 
general  characters  have  been  given  under  Tbs- 
TUDIXATA.  The  sub-order  amydce,  according  to 
Prof.  Agassiz,  comprises  the  following  7  fam- 
ilies, not  equally  related  to  each  other:  triony- 
ehida  at  soft  tortoises,  eheVyoida  (the  matama- 
ta),  hjfdreupidida,ehelydroida  or  anappeTB,  cino- 
»ternoid(B  or  mud  tortoises,  emydoida  or  terra- 
pins, and  ttgtudinina  or  land  tortoises.  Of  the 
twy  numerous  species  here  included,  space 
vou  xr. — 86 


will  permit  the  mention  of  only  a  few  of  the 
typical  forms  in  the  above  order  of  families. 
Dum6ril  and  Bibron  divide  the  amyda,  accord- 
ing to  habitat,  into  ehenitet  or  land  tortoises, 
corresponding  to  tutudiv.ina,  and  eloditei  or 
marsh  tortoises,  including  all  the  other  families 
except  the  trionyehida,  which  form  their  j>ota- 
mitei  or  river  tortoises.  Though  some  pass 
nearly  all  their  life  in  the  water,  none  are  en- 
tirely aquatic,  and  none  can  swim  unsupported 
for  great  distances ;  when  in  the  water,  tiiey 
usnuly  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  seldom 
swim  freely  except  when  seeking  or  leaving  it. 
Their  locomotion  is  a  kind  of  walking,  the 
weight  being  about  equally  distributed  on  the 
front  and  hind  Umbs,  which  have  nearly  the 
same  development,  the  motions  of  each  pair  al- 
ternating with  each  other.  The  shield  or  cara- 
pace is  more  symmetrical  than  in  the  turtles ; 
the  feet  are  always  distinct  from  the  legs,  and 
movable  upon  them  ;  the  toes  are  either  sepa- 
rate and  short,  or  united  by  a  web  capable  of 
expansion  and  contraction ;  the  limbs  can  gen- 
erally be  withdrawn  nnder  the  carapace,  and 
the  head  wholly  or  partially.  The  tortoises 
rank  higher  in  the  order  than  the  turtles. — In 
the  trionyehida  the  carapace  is  flat,  thin,  and 
oval,  and  very  incomplete,  the  ribs  united  only 
on  the  median  line,  and  extending  thence  to 
the  margin  like  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  tough  skin,  flexible  on  the  margins ; 
neck  long  and  flexible ;  head  pointed,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  long  leathery  snout ;  jaws  cov- 
ered with  a  horny  sheath,  and  the  lips  fleshy; 
feet  short,  broad,  and  strong,  6-toed  and  folly 
-webbed,  8  of  the  toes  with  claws ;  limbs  only 
partially  retractile  and  moving  horizontally; 
skin  loose  and  free  about  the  neck  and  limbs. 
Of  the  8  North  American  genera,  all  occur  to 
the  north  of  the  31st  isothermal  line,  while 
those  of  the  old  world  are  found  only  to  the 
south  of  that  line ;  the  American  species  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  continent  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  as  far  north  as  the  great  lakes 
and  the  upper  St.  Lawrence ;  the  foreign  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  warm  regions  of  8.  E. 
Asia  and  AMca.  .  The  oldest  geological  deposit 
in  which  any  of  this  family  has  been  discovered 
is  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey.  They  are 
active  species,  preferring  the  muddy  bottom  of 
shallow  water,  sometimes  lying  concealed  in 
the  mud  with  only  a  part  of  the  head  exposed, 
taking  breath  from  tune  to  time  by  stretching 
up  their  long  neck  and  raising  the  tip  of  the 
snout  above  the  surface  ;  they  can  remain  un- 
der water  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
rarely  going  on  land,  where  their  movements 
are  awkward  ;  in  the  water  they  move  rapidly, 
striking  suddenly  at  objects  by  means  of  their 
long  neck ;  they  prey  principally  on  fish,  seiz- 
ing also  frogs,  small  birds,  and  yonng  alliga- 
tors and  lizards ;  the  species  found  in  the  Nile 
is  very  destructive  to  young  crocodiles;  they 
have  been  known  to  attack  persons  while  bath- 
ing. They  are  very  wary,  but  are  frequently 
caught  by  hooks  baited  with  a  live  fish ;  theur 
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flesh  is  highl;;  esteemed.    Thdr  eggs  are  nn- 

merons,  spherical,  and  very  brittle ;  they  are 
deposited  on  sandy  shores  near  the  water  in 
April  and  May,  and  the  young  appear  in  July. 
The  genua  trionyx  (Wagler),  equivalent  to  eryp- 
topu*  (Dam.  and  Bibr.),  is  peculiar  to  Asia  and 
Ajrica,  the  species  of  this  country  formerly  re- 
ferred to  it  belonging  to  the  genera  aipidoneete* 
(Wl^^er),  platypeltit  (Fitz.),  and  amyda  (Ag.)- 
The  common  soft-shelled  tortoise  of  the  north- 
ern states  (A.  tpinifer,  Ag.)  attains  a  length  of 
14  inches;  it  is  yellowish  brown,  beneath 
white,  mottled,  streaked,  and  dotted  with  black ; 
a  blunt  keel  along  the  median  line  slopes  uni- 
formly to  the  sides,  and  the  anterior  margin  is 
furnished  with  spines ;  it  is  found  from  Lake 
Ohamplain  to  Pennsylvania  and  west  to  the 
IGssonri  and  Mississippi  rivers ;  its  flesh  is  very 
delicate.  Other  species  of  this  genus  are  found 
in  tiie  south-western  states.  The  common  tri- 
onyx of  the  southern  states  {P.  ferox,  Fitz.) 
much  resembles  the  northern  species,  and  has 
been  generally  confounded  with  it ;  the  head, 
however,  is  shorter,  wider,  and  higher,  de- 
scending steeply  to  the  long  proboscis,  which,  as 
in  all  the  family,  is  not  an  organ  of  smell,  but 
rather  of  touch  and  for  respiratory  purposes, 
in  the  former  sense  acting  like  the  snout  of  the 
moles  and  shrews ;  nostrils  terminal  and  verti- 
cal ;  mouth  large  but  short ;  jaws  strong,  blnnt, 
and  adapted  for  crushing ;  it  attains  a  length  of 
18  and  a  width  of  16  inches ;  there  are  well  de- 
fined black  dots  on  the  back,  and  the  lower 
surfJEice  is  white ;  it  is  found  only  from  Georgia 
to  western  Louisiana.  In  the  A.  mutiea  (Fitz.), 
found  from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania  and 
west  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  up- 
per Mississippi,  and  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
the  head  and  jaws  are  longer  and  narrower; 
the  carapace  is  smooth,  and  the  lower  parts 
uniform  whitish;  it  is  light  brown  above  with 
minute  dork  spots,  and  has  a  well  marked  de- 
pression along  the  middle  of  the  back ;  it  feeds 
principally  on  aauatio  larvas ;  it  attains  a  length 
of  IS  and  a  width  of  10  inches.  Very  large 
Q>eoies  of  this  family  were  bronght  here  f^om 
western  equatorial  Africa  by  Mr.  Du  Chailln. — 
The  ehelyoidiB  somewhat  resemble  the  preced- 
ing family,  but  the  head  and  neck  are  more 
retractile  and  furnished  with  numerous  mem- 
branous fringes  and  lobes  of  singular  form ;  the 
carapace  is  flattened,  covering  about  \  of  the 
neck,  thick,  completely  ossified  and  regular- 
ly divided  into  plates;  head  broad  and  flat, 
turned  to  one  side  under  the  shield ;  eyes  far 
forward,  directed  upward  and  outward;  snout 
long  and  membranous;  Jaws  weak,  neither 
sharp-edged  nor  pointed;  mouth  wide  with 
fleshy  lips,  adapted  for  taking  soft  and  minute 
prey;  the  jaws  may  be  opened  and  shut  quickly 
and  continuously  like  a  duck's  bill ;  legs  short 
and  stout,  not  retractile,  and  feet  broad,  6-toed, 
with  long,  sharp  claws,  only  4  on  the  hind  toes. 
There  is  only  the  single  genus  ehely*  (Dum.), 
and  a  single  species,  the  matamata  {G.  matama- 
ta,  Dnm.),  attaining  a  length  of  2  or  3  feet;  it 


inhabits  the  stagnant  waters  of  tropical  South 
America,  feeding  on  fish ;  it  is  captured  for  its 
excellent  flesh. — The  hydraipidida,  contain- 
ing the  genera  plattmyi,  podoenemyt,  Ac,  were 
united  to  the  chelyoids  by  J.  £.  Gray,  the  two 
forming  the  eloditei  pletirodiret  of  Dnm^ril  and 
Bibron.  The  neck  is  long,  the  head  retractile 
or  bent  laterally  under  the  shield ;  in  some  the 
skull  presents  the  union  of  the  temporal  and 
parietal  bones  to  form  a  broad  roof  over  the 
temporal  region,  as  in  marine  turtles,  combin- 
ing thus  the  family  characters  of  the  two  sub- 
orders; Prof.  Agassiz  thinks  that  podoenemy* 
will  be  found  to  agree  more  closely  with  the  ear- 
lier geological  types  than  with  any  other,  and 
that  the  group  of  plettrodiru  bears  the  same 
relation  to  other  testudinates  that  the  marsu- 
pials do  to  ordinary  mammals.  The  sexual 
diflferences  are  so  great  that  they  have  been 
mistaken  for  specific ;  the  tail  of  the  male  is 
much  the  longest,  and  in  this  sex  there  are 
sharp  asperities  between  the  joints  of  the  hind 
legs ;  the  colors  are  also  different.  This  group 
is  foreign  to  the  United  States,  and  mostly 
South  American,  a  few  being  found  in  AArica 
and  Madagascar. — The  ckelydroidce,  which  Iiave 
been  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  Skap- 
■PTSQ  TnBTXK,  are  thoroughly  aquatic,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  amyd4B  except  the  preceding 
families ;  they  are  characterized  by  their  keeled 
back,  serrated  margin,  broad,  flat,  and  imper- 
fectly retractile  head,  narrow  and  cross-like 
sternum,  and  large  tail.  There  is  one  spedea 
{platyit&mvm,  Gray)  in  China,  and  one  of 
each  of  the  genera  ehelydra  (Schweig.)  and 
gypochelyi  (Ag.)  in  Nor&  America ;  ^is  is  & 
very  singular  geographical  distribntion,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  found  only  to  the  east  of  the 
Bocky  mountains ;  they  existed,  however,  in 
Europe  in  the  miocene  period.  The  e^s  are 
usually  spherical,  but  sometimes  ovate ;  when 
hatched  the  young  have  a  circular  body. — The 
einottemoida  have  a  long  and  narrow  body, 
the  carapace  rising  to  behind  the  middle,  and 
thence  descending  steeply  backward;  the 
whole  shield  is  ossified,  covered  with  large 
horny  scales,  and  as  wide  behind  as  in  front^ 
with  a  tendency  of  the  edges  to  round  up  and 
turn  inward;  the  sternum  is  less  extensive 
than  in  the  succeeding  families,  and  the  pelvis 
more  movable,  the  former  with  an  odd  bone 
and  divided  longitudinally  into  two  symmetri- 
cal halves ;  the  tail  is  neither  long  nor  strong 
enough  to  bear  any  of  the  Veight  of  the  body, , 
and  in  the  mtde  ends  in  a  homy  naU ;  legs  slen- 
der, feet  short  and  round,  toes  fr«ely  movable 
and  webbed,  and  the  whole  very  flexible; 
head  long  behind  and  short  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  pointed,  with  the  small  mouth  under- 
neath; alveolar  ridge  sharp,  the  lower  jaw 
ending  in  a  sharp  point ;  neck  long  and  slen- 
der; the  plastron  is  sometimes  hinged.  la 
average  size  they  are  the  smallest  of  the  ordw, 
the  least  being  about  4  and  the  largest  9  inches 
in  length ;  all  are  American,  and  no  trace  of 
their  fossil  existence  has  been  discovered ;  the 
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aexes  are  very  different.    They  live  mostly  in 
water  and  in  the  mud,  coming  ont  to  basic  in  the 
snn  in  places  where  they  can  readily  drop  into 
the  water  at  the  approach  of  danger ;  their  food 
is  principally  animal,  and  their  motions  qnicic, 
thoorh  feeble  and  awkward ;  generallr  timid, 
theybite  fiercely  if  attacked  while  feeding,  like 
the  insectivora  among  mammals.    The  colors 
are  generally  dark,  sometimes  with  reddish, 
greenish,  and  yellowish  tints. '  They  lay  3  to  6 
eggs,  on  the  shore  near  the  water,  in  holes  dng 
by  their  hind  feet ;  they  are  elongated,  with  a 
smooth  and  shining  surface,  thick,  and  brittle. 
In  the  common  mud  tortoise  {thyroitemum 
I'enniyhanieum,  Ag.),  the  jaws  are  strong  and 
cutting,  and  the  month  long  and  narrow ;  it  is 
dnsky  brown  above,  yellowish  dusky  or  brown- 
ish below ;  chin  and  throat  dirty  yellow,  with 
the  wartB  on  the  latter  brighter ;  it  is  usually 
about  8|  inches  long,  nearly  8  wide,  and  1} 
high.    It  is  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Flor- 
ida, and  west  to  the  Mississippi  valley;  the 
anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  sternum 
are  movable  on  the  central  piece ;  it  abonnds 
in  muddy  ponds,  feeding  on  small  fish  and 
aquatic  insects  and  larvee ;  it  is  a  pest  to  an- 
glers, seizing  the  bait  set  for  better  game ;  it 
has  a  slight  odor  of  mnsk,  bat  less  so  than  the 
next  species.      The    mnsk   tortoise    (ototheea 
odorata,  Ag.)  has  the  nose  projecting  far  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  Jaw,  and  the  alveolar  ridge 
sharp  and  cutting ;  the  color  above  is  black  or 
dusky,  clouded  with  brown,  and  dirty  yellow- 
ish white  below ;  a  yellowish  white  line  from 
the  snout  over  each  eye  and  along  the  neck ; 
limbs  dingy  white  below ;  it  is  abont  8^  inches 
long,  2|  wide,  and  1^  high.    It  rang^  from 
New  England  to  Florida,  a^  west  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  the  habits  are  like  those  of  the  mud  tor- 
toise ;  a  favorite  habitat  is  a  Carolina  rice  field, 
where  in  the  ditches  it  finds  a  plenty  of  small 
fish  and  tadpoles ;  it  emits  when  alive  a  strong 
odor  of  music.    The  genus  einottemwrn  (Spiz) 
belongs  in  Central  and  South  America. — ^The 
emydoida  are  most  nnmerons  \a  species,  over 
60  being  descril>ed,  presenting  great  differences 
■in   size,  structure,  and  habits.     The  body  is 
ovate,  swelling  in  the  centre,  the  margin  with 
a  tendency  to  spread  outward  ;  the  carapace  is 
flompletely  ossified  and  united  by  sutures;  high 
and  irregularly  convex  in  all  directions ;  plas- 
tron long  and  broad,  and  sometimes  hinged ; 
the  jaws  horny,  without  lips,  and  not  termi- 
nating in  long  sharp  points ;  head,  neck,  and 
Untbe  completely  retractile ;  nostrils  at  the  end 
of  the  snout,  which  is  not  prolonged  into  a  pro- 
boaois ;  toes  long  and  webbed,  or  short  and  ft^ 
•ooording  as  the  habits  are  aquatic  or  terres- 
trial ;  skin  of  head,  neck,  limbs,  and  tail  more 
at  lem  scaly.     They  are  principally  aquatic, 
tfaou^  some  are  terrestrial,  the  limbs  moving 
horizontally  while  swimming,  and  walking  be- 
ing  performed  on  the  whole  foot  (as  in  pwnti- 
grades) ;  they  are  generally  of  moderate  size, 
the  amallest  being  4  and  the  largest  (the  aqnar 
tto)  16  inches  in  length.    The  food  is  both  ani- 


mal and  vegetable,  consisting  of  fish,  worms, 
larvK,  berries,  leaves,  and  grass ;  they  are  not 
ferocious,  and  are  unable  to  catch  an  active 
prey;  they  are  most  abundant  in  warm  regions. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  holes  dug  by  their  hind 
legs,  the  terrestrial  species  laying  S  to  7,  and 
the  aquatic  10  to  more  than  80;  the  shell  is 
less  calcareons  and  more  flexible  than  is  usual; 
the  shape  is  oblong.  The  young  are  at  first 
circular,  growing  more  and  more  elliptical 
with  age;  the  shield  is  not  ossified  till  late  in 
life.  Thoogh  this  family  is  most  numerous  in 
Korth  America,  there  is  not  a  single  species 
described  under  the  genus  emyt  by  herpetolo- 
gists  which  belongs  in  it;  the  so  called  eMvtdo 
Bkmdingii,  corresponding  to  the  »my»  of  En- 
rope,  is  the  only  representative  here  of  Brong- 
niart's  genus;  the  others  belong  to  varions 
genera  as  establidied  by  Agasriz  in  vol.  i.  of 
his  "  Contributions  to  the  Katnral  History  of 
the  United  States"  (1807).  The  genera  ptg- 
ehemyi  (Ag.),  traeKemy»  (Ag.),  malaeoeUmmfft 
(Gray),  and  deiroehelyi  (A^  hive  been  de- 
scribed under  Tesb&pin.  The  common  and 
handsome  painted  tortoise  (ehryt«my»  pieta. 
Gray)  may  be  known  by  the  yellow  borders  of 
the  black  dorsal  scales,  the  blood-red  blotches 
and  lines  on  the  marginal  plates,  limbs,  and 
under  part  of  tail,  and  the  golden  yellow  ster- 
num ;  hind  toes  folly  webbed ;  there  is  a 
notch  in  the  homy  sheath  of  the  upper  Jaw, 
the  edge  of  each  side  projecting  to  form  lateral 
'teeth  close  together.  It  is  found  as  fu-  north 
as  New  Brunswick,  through  the  eastern  and 
middle  states  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ; 
west  of  the  Ohio  it  is  replaced  by  the  G, 
marginata  (Ag.) ;  it  is  about  6  inches  long, 
4^  wide,  and  2^  high ;  it  is  most  abundant  in 
ditches  and  sluggish  waters,  spending  most  of 
the  day  basking  in  the  sun ;  it  is  very  timid, 
hibernates  early,  and  is  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
pear in  spring;  it  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  tad- 
poles, &c.,  and  is  very  troublesome  to  anglers; 
it  will  survive  only  a  few  days  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  speckled  or  spotted  tortoise  (nan- 
emyt  ffutUUa,  Ag.)  is  another  very  common 
species,  distinguished  by  its  yellow  dots  on  a 
black  ground,  and  its  blackish  sternum  border- 
ed with  yellow;  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
straight,  slightly  notched  in  fttint,  with  the 
snout  rounded ;  the  neck  and  loose  skin  scaly. 
It  is  found  from  New  England  to  the  Oarolinas, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  AUeghanies;  it  often 
comes  on  land,  to  feed  on  worms  and  orthop- 
teroos  insects ;  it  is  about  S  inches  long,  8  wide, 
and  If  high.  The  geographic  tortoise  (graptt- 
my*  geographiea,  Ag.)  is  so  daUed  from  the  net- 
work of  reddish  brown  lines'^pread  irregularly 
over  the  dark  brown  carapace,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  oatlines  of  conntrfts  on  a  map  ; 
the  head  is  very  large,  and  the  alveolar  suriiioe 
flat,  smooth,  and  horizontal;  tipper  jaw  with- 
ont  a  notch,  and  the  end  of  the  lower  spoon- 
shaped  ;  there  is  a  ridge  along  the  back.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  active  and  bold  of  the  ftmily, 
and  is  found  from  New  York  and  Pennsjilvania 
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to  Michigan,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas;  it  ia 
over  8  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  8  iaehes 
high,  with  a  tail  of  2^  inches.  The  sculptured 
tortoise  (glyptemy*  intculpta,  Ag.)  b  a  Tery 
common  species  in  the  northern  states  and  as 
fax  south  as  New  Jersey ;  the  carapace  is  red- 
dish brown,  each  scale  with  radiating  yellow 
ridges,  often  smoothed  down  in  old  specimens ; 
marginal  plates  and  sternum  yellow,  each  with 
a  black  spot  at  the  posterior  angle,  and  gener- 
ally with  concentric  strieB ;  limbs  bri(£-dast 
color  below ;  the  upper  jaw  is  in  the  form  of  a 
bill,  arched  downward  and  notched  at  tip,  and 
the  lower  jaw  arched  upward;  it  is  8  mches 
long,  6  brcwd,  and  about  8  high,  with  a  tail  of 
over  3  inches;  it  passes  long  periods  of  time 
away  from  water.  Blanding's  tortoise  {fimyt 
meleagri*,  Ag.)  is  the  only  true  species  of  the 
genus  here ;  it  is  black  above  with  numerous 
yellow  spots,  sometimes  arranged  in  lines ;  be- 
low dusky  yellow,  each  plate  with  a  large  quad- 
rangular dark  spot  at  the  outer  and  posterior 
angle;  the  alveolar  surface  is  narrow,  and  its 
horiiy  sheath  notched  in  front;  the  plastron  is 
not  united  by  suture  to  the  carapace,  and  is 
hinged  in  the  middle,  the  two  parts  being  raised 
to  meet  it  when  the  animal  withdraws  into  its 
shell ;  the  head  is  long  and  wide,  and  the  mouth 
broad.  The  young  are  nearly  circular,  black 
and  spotless  above,  and  the  scales  granular;  the 
stemmn  black  with  a  white  edge ;  they  elon- 
gate rapidly  with  growth.  It  ia  found  from 
New  England  westward  to  Wisconsin,  being, 
most  abundant  on  the  prairies,  and  very  terres- 
trial in  its  habits;  it  is  8  inches  long,  6|  wide, 
8  high,  with  a  tail  of  2}  inches.  The  common 
fresh  water  tortoise  of  the  south  and  east  of 
Europe  (E.  lutaria,  Merr.)  is  about  0  inches 
long,  blackish  above  with  interrupted  li^t  yel- 
low stripes;  it  shuts  its  shell  less  close  than 
the  box  tortoises ;  it  feeds  on  aquatic  insects, 
gmall  fishes,  tadpoles,  slugs,  &c. ;  its  flesh  ia 
much  esteemed,  and  in  order  to  fatten  it  bread 
and  tender  herbage  are  supplied  in  parks  adapt- 
ed for  tite  purpose.  The  box  or  checkered  tor- 
toise {eittudo  Virginea,  Ag. ;  C.  clauta  and  Gar- 
olina  of  other  authors)  has  a  rough  and  strong 
ahdl,  g«neridly  of  a  light  brownish  color  with 
very  numerous  bright  yellow  blotches  and  lines, 
more  or  less  radiating,  giving  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  tortoise  shell;  sternum  usual- 
ly yellowish  with  dark  blotches;  the  head  is 
long  and  very  high,  alveolar  edge  narrow,  with 
upper  jaw  projecting  downward  like  a  beak ; 
hind  feet  plantigrade ;  plastron  with  a  hinge  in 
the  middle,  so  that  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portion  can  each  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  carapace,  and  enclose  Uie  animal  in  a  per- 
fect box.  It  is  about  6^  inches  long,  44  wide, 
and  H  high ;  it  is  found  from  New  '£ai|;land 
south  to  t£ie  Oarolinas,  and  west  to  Michigan ; 
it  is  entirely  terrestrial,  and  a  very  poor  swim- 
mer; it  is  common  in  the  pine  barrens  of  the 
■ontbem  states,  where  it  is  called  cooter  and 
pine  terrapin  by  the  negroes ;  it  feeds  on  in- 
leots  and  (feculent  plants,  and  is  easily  domes- 


ticated. In  the  south  and  west  are  other  spe- 
cies with  only  8  toes. — ^In  the  testudinina  or 
land  tortoises  the  carapace  is  entirely  ossified, 
very  convex  in  the  middle  region,  but  well  bal- 
lanced;  the  plastron  is  broad,  flat,  and  solid; 
openings  for  protrusion  of  limbs  small  and  nar- 
row ;  head,  limbs,  and  tail  completely  retrac- 
tile within  the  shell,  and  the  plastron  in  some 
with  movable  lobfes;  the  homy  platea  touch 
each  other  at  the  edges,  and  exhibit  concentric 
lines  of  growth ;  head  small  and  shielded,  nose 
broad,  and  eyes  far  apart ;  alveolar  margin  with 
a  sharp  edge,  and  the  jaws  fitting  closely  by 
ridges  and  Airrows;  skin  everywhere  more  or 
less  scaly;  toes  mostly  concealed  under  the 
skin,  as  far  as  the  last  joints,  which  are  firee 
and  covered  by  flat  shu-p  nails,  usually  6  an- 
terior and  4  posterior;  feet  short,  stout,  and 
somewhat  dubbed ;  the  great  intestine  is  long- 
er and  the  lungs  larger  than  in  any  other  tea- 
tudinate,  in  relation  with  the  greater  convexity 
of  the  shell.  They  are  most  abundant  in  warm 
climates,  and  are  the  largest  of  the  order,  the 
great  Galapagos  tortoise  being  8  to  4  feet  long, 
the  African  coui  (jMatnmobatei  radiaUu,  Fitz.) 
1^,  the  gopher  1,  and  the  common  European 
land  tortoise  8  inches  (the  smallest  of  the  fiuni- 
ly) ;  here  also  belongs  the  fossil  gigantic  oo/m- 
toehely*  Atlat  (Oautl.  and  Falc),  from  the  Si- 
valik  hills,  which  must  have  measured  nearly 
18  feet  in  length,  and  found  with  the  great  ex- 
tinct pachyderms  which  it  so  much  resembled 
in  gait  and  habits.  It  is  singular  that  there 
are  no  tortoises  indigenous  to  the  British  islands, 
though  they  might  be  easily  naturalized  there. 
All  the  American  tettvdinina  belong  to  the 
genus  xerobaUt  (Ag.).  They  live  entirely  qb 
land,  and  when  put  into  water  walk  on  the 
bottom ;  the  body  is  raised  on  the  last  joint  of 
the  toes,  and  the  gait  is  firmer,  more  steady, 
and  less  slow  than  m  any  other  tortoise.  They 
are  harmless,  ofiering  no  resistance  when  at- 
tacked, trusting  for  protection  to  their  shield, 
within  which  the  head  is  drawn  very  far  back, 
the  neck  being  bent  like  the  letter  S  and  ver- 
tically ;  their  food  is  exclusively  vegetable, 
consisting  of  succulent  plants  and  fieshy  fruits. 
There  are  only  8  genera,  but  many  species.  In 
xerobaUi  the  front  legs  are  compressed,  and  the 
feet  have  large  flat  nails,  but  not  a  plantigrade 
palm ;  the  hind  feet  are  plantigrade ;  the  head 
is  very  broad,  mouth  wide,  lower  jaw  high, 
and  both  with  sharp  ridges;  the  X.  Carolinia 
(Ag.),  or  ttttvdo  polyphemut  (Daudin),  has  been 
described  under  Gophkb.  In  the  African  ge- 
nus kinixyi  (Bell)  the  posterior  x>art  of  the 
dorsal  shield  is  movable  downward,  the  hinge 
being  between  the  6th  and  6th  ribs;  in  pyii* 
(Bell),  from  the  East  Indies,  the  anterior  part 
of  the  plastron  is  movable.  In  the  European 
land  tortoise  (tatudo  Oraea,  Linn.)  the  cara- 
pace is  oval,  somewhat  widest  and  gibbons  be- 
hind, marbled  wiUi  black  and  yellow ;  plastwn 
pale  yellow  with  a  wide  bhu^ish  band  down 
each  side;  legs  short,  and  tul  endii^  in  • 
homy  tip.    It  is  found  In  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
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and  oAer  conntries  bordering  on  the  Me^ter- 
nnean :  it  has  frequently  been  carried  to  £ng- 
laod,  where  it  has  been  domesticated  and  known 
to  live  more  tlian  a  centnry.  This  is  probably 
the  species  which,  according  to  fable,  Hercnry 
found  after  an  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
which  from  its  carapace  and  dried  tendons 
gave  out  a  musical  sound  when  struck  by  him, 
and  thus  led  him  to  construct  the  te»tudo  or 
ancient  lyre,  afterward  presented  to  Apollo 
and  the  Muses. — The  Galapagos  tortoise  (mega- 
hehsltf*  Indiea,  Fits.;  tettudo  eUphantoput, 
Harm)  is  the  largeit  of  the  order,  frequently 
measuring  12  feet  in  circumference;  the  shell 
is  very  convex  and  of  a  deep  brown  color. 
It  is  very  fond  of  water,  drinking  large  quan- 
tities, and  delighting  to  wallow  in  the  mud 
like  a  pachyderm ;  some  live  in  the  mountuns 
and  others  iu  the  low  lands  of  the  Gralapagos 
islands,  and  the  latter  in  their  journeys  after 
water  in  the  elevated  regions  have  worn  well 
beaten  paths,  which  led  mariners  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  much  coveted  springs,  often  at  a 
Cat  distance  from  the  shore ;  they  drink  by 
nersing  the  head  np  to  the  eyes,  and  swal- 
lowing great  mouthfuls,  about  10  per  minute 
aooording  to  Darwin ;  their  flesh  is  excellent, 
and  largely  used  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  a 
very  clear  oil  is  made  fh>m  the  fat.  They  feed 
on  succulent  plants  and  vegetables,  and  in  cap- 
tivity are  fond  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  mar- 
rows; they  were  formerly  very  numerons  in 
these  islands,  and  probably  live  for  centaries ; 
their  gait  is  very  slow,  about  a  miles  in  S4 
hours,  though  they  have  been  known  to  travel 
4  miles  in  the  same  time.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  October  in  the  sand,  and  are  about  8  inches 
in  circumference;  the  yonng  are  devoured  by 
birds  of  prey ;  in  Great  Britain,  where  numbers 
have  been  kept  alive,  they  go  under  ground  in 
November  and  reappear  in  the  middle  of  April ; 
many  have  been  seen  in  the  United  States. 

TOBTOLA  one  of  the  Virgin  group  of  West 
India  islands,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  ly- 
ing between  Yir^  Gorda  and  St  John's,  m 
lat.  18°  24'  N.,  long.  64°  82'  W.;  pop.  in  1861, 
about  10,000.  It  is  12  m.  long  by  2  to  4  broad, 
and  has  a  rough  and  monntainons  sorface,  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  over  1,600  feet  There  are 
several  bays,  and  on  the  N.,  at  Tortola,  the  chief 
town,  is  an  excellent  landlocked  harbor.  It 
exports  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  copper  ore. 
This  is  the  most  important  of  the  British  Vir- 
gin islands,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  the  administrative  oonnciL  The 
climate  is  unhealthy. 

TOBTOSA  (anc.  Dertota),  a,  walled  city  of 
Catalonia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Tarragona, 
•itaated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  48  m.  S. 
"W.  from  Tarragona ;  pop.  80,678.  The  town 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  entered  by 
Sgates ;  the  streets  are  badly  laid  out,  narrow, 
ilrpaved,  and  some  of  them  very  steep.  There 
are  several  email  squares,  and  the  houses  are 
generally  well  built  It  has  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, numerous  ohurohes,  and  6  suppressed 


convents.  Ootton  and  linen  goods,  glass,  earth- 
enware, cordage,  wax  candles,  leather,  soap, 
brandy,  starch,  and  baskets  are  manufaotnred. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  about  100 
tons,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on. 
Quarries  of  valuable  marble,  known  as  Tortosa 
jasper,  are  situated  about  8  m.  from  the  dty. 
— Scipio  conferred  the  privilege  of  a  Boman 
munieipivM  upon  Tortosa.  It  was  early  taken 
by  the  Moors,  but  was  wrested  from  l^em  in 
811  by  Louis  le  D6bonnure.  They  afterward 
retook  it,  and  it  became  the  harl>or  of  a  nest 
of  pirates.  A  crusade  was  prodidmed  against 
it  m  1148  by  Eugenius  III.,  and  it  was  cap- 
tured. The  Moors  made  dMperate  efforts  to 
retake  it,  but  the  Christian  women  defended 
the  walls  while,  the  men  sallied  out  and  pnt 
the  besiegers  to  flight  Many  privileges  were 
conferred  upon  the  women  in  reward  for  the 
bravery  displayed,  and  in  1170  the  military  or- 
der of  La  Hadia,  or  the  Flambeau,  was  insti- 
tuted for  them.  The  French  took  Tortosa  in 
1798,  and  again  in  1811,  when  Gen.  Lilli  was 
found  guilty  of  cowardice  and  condemned  to 
death  for  surrendering  it,  but  was  pardoned  by 
Ferdinand  VIL 

TORTUGA  (Span.,  «the  tnrtle'p.  t  One 
of  the  Leeward  islands,  in  the  Caribbean  sea, 
66  m.  W.  from  Margarita ;  length  from  £.  to 
W.  16  m.,  breadth  8  m.  It  belongs  to  Vene- 
zuela. II.  A  small  island  lying  off  the  If.  W. 
coast  of  Hayti,  in  lat.  20°  N.,  long.  72°  86'  W,; 
length  from  £.  to  W.  22  m.,  breadth  6  m.  IIL 
An  island  in  the  gulf  of  California,  85  m.  S. 
fh>ra  the  island  of  Tibnron. 

T0BTDGA8.  L  A  group  of  10  idets  or 
keys,  also  called  the  Dry  Tortugas,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  120  m.  W.  S.  W. 
from  Cape  Sable,  the  extreme  southern  point 
of  Florida.  They  are  low  coral  islets,  and  part- 
ly covered  with  mangrove  bushes.  A  lighthouse 
has  been  erected  on  Bush  or  Garden  key ;  and 
in  1861-'2  refractory  members  of  several  volun- 
teer regiments  were  sent  tiiither  to  work  upon 
theconstruotionof  Fort  Jefferson.  U.  An  isl- 
and of  the  West  Lidies,  off  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Gnba,  from  which  it  is  only  s^Murated  by  a  nar- 
row channel  called  ElSavirral.  It  forms  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  Xaevitas,  and  is  26  m. 
long  from  ISr.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  i^ufe  m.  wide. 

'TORTUBE,  properly,  an  infliction  of  severe 
pain  upon  an  accused  person  to  induce  a  con- 
fession of  gaQt,  or  upon  a  criminal  to  extort  a 
revelation  of  his  accomplices.  The  term  is  fre- 
quently used  carelessly  to  designate  severe  and 
unnsual  punishment  inflicted  for  crime,  bat 
improperly,  as  it  is  never  spoken  of  by  jndidal 
wnters  as  a  punishment'  Br  legal  writers  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish authors,  the  word  question  (Lat.  ftuuti«, 
a  seeking)  is  used  as  a  synonyme  of  torture ; 
the  object  being  a  search  for  the  truth  in  re* 
gard  to  the  criminality  of  the  tortared  person, 
or  the  names  of  his  aocamplices,  by  the  com- 
pulsion of  Buffering.  Torture  is  divided  as  ta 
mtensity  into  the  "  question  ordiuMy,"  a  com- 
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panttively  mild  application  of  the  ingtmments 

QMd  in  tortaring,  and  tlie  "  qnestion  extraor- 
dinary," where  these  means  were  used  to  the 
greatest  e^nt  compatible  with  the  preservation 
of  life  in  the  victim.  The  threats  of  torture 
were  divided  into  "verbal  territion,"  when  the 
ezecntioner  desoril>ed  the  torture,  and  "real 
^rrition,"  when  the  yiotim  was  placed  upon 
the  rack  but  not  tortured.  As  to  the  time  of 
its  application,  it  was  called  the  "  question  pre- 
paratory" when  used  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pellinK  the  aocnsed  to  confess  his  owa  crime, 
and  me  "question  prialdble  or  preliminary" 
when  applied  to  extort  from  a  criminal  the 
revelation  of  his  accomplices.  Torture  seems 
to  have  been  early  practised  as  a  means  of  dis- 
covering guilt,  both  judicialljr  and  privately, 
but  was  not  inflicted  on  freemen  or  citizens 
till  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  except 
in  cases  of  suspected  crime  against  the  state 
itself.  The  Greeks  inflicted  it  on  their  slaves, 
and  after  flieir  subjugation  by  the  Bomans  it 
was  inflicted  on  those  who  had  not  a  claim  to 
the  name  of  Boman  citizen;  the  oath  of  the 
dtizen  was  considered  sufficient.  Under  the 
emperors  this  distinction  was  not  long  con- 
tinned,  and  men  and  women  even  of  patrician 
birth  were  snbijected  to  torture  to  compel 
confession  of  cnmes  existing  only  in  the  mor- 
bid imagination  of  tyrants.  Wherever  the 
code  of  Justinian  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
the  legal  system  of  European  nations  duriog 
the  middle  ages,  ju^cial  torture  formed  a  feat- 
ure of  the  examination  of  persons  accused  of 
crime;  in  the  Teutonic  nations  it  gradually 
took  the  place  of  ordeals  and  the  trial  by  battle. 
In  England  it  was  probably  never  considered  a 
part  of  the  common  law,  though  the  peine  forte 
«t  dure,  which  was  used  to  compel  a  prisoner 
to  plead  to  the  indictment,  had  certainly  some 
oonntenanoe  from  that  law.  (See  Peine  Fobtk 
BT  DuBX.)  It  was  however  recognized  as  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  order  it,  and 
was  thus  in  occasional  use  up  to  1640,  when  the 
last  case  occurred.  Severe  and  cruel  as  were 
the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  resort  to  "the 
qnestion"  by  the  inquisition  or  any  other  eccle- 
siasticitl  court  before  1252,  when  Innocent  IV. 
called  upon  the  civil  arm  to  use  it  to  induce 
confessions  and  aocusatioDs  by  offenders.  Not 
long  after  this  period  the  necessity  of  secrecy 
in  the  pro^edings  of  the  inquisition  led  to  its 
extensive  adoption,  and  to  refinements  of  cruel- 
ty in  its  nse  before  unknown.  Judicial  torture 
oontinned  to  be  practised  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  1780  the  "  question  preparatory"  was 
discontinued  by  a  decree  of  Louis  XYL,  and  in 
1789  torture  in  general  was  abolished  throUgh- 
ont  the  French  dominions.  In  Russia  it  was 
abolished  in  1801.  In  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Saxony  it  was  suspended  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  but  in  several  of  the  small- 
er German  states  it  continued  on  the  statute 
books  till  the  present  century.   Becoaria,  Tho- 


masins,  Hommel,  Voltaire,  and  Howard  were 

instrumental  in  bringing  about  its  discontinu- 
ance. In  the  United  States  torture  has  never 
been  reckoned  an  adjunct  of  judicial  examina- 
tion, though  there  are  traces  of  the  belief  in 
its  necessity  among  the  lower  classes  in  some 
of  the  early  colonial  enactments. — The  instru- 
ments of  tortnre  have  varied  at  different  periods 
and  in  different  countries.  Among  the  Romans, 
the  scourge  was  the  usual  instrument ;  the  eguu- 
leus,  a  sort  of  upright  rack,  was  an  invention 
of  the  Bomans  used  upon  their  slaves,  to  which 
pincers  to  tear  the  flesh.  Are,  Ac,  were  added. 
The  rack  as  used  in  the  tower  of  London 
was  of  uncertain  origin ;  it  consisted  of  an 
open  frame  of  oak  under  which  the  prisoner 
was  laid  on  his'  back,  and  his  wrists  and  an- 
kles fastened  by  ropes  to  rollers  at  the  end 
of  the  frame,  which  were  tightened  by  means 
of  a  ratchet  wheel  tm  the  whole  body  was 
brought  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  rollers, 
and  m  the  "  question  extraoi^inary"  till  the 
joints  were  dislocated.  The  "  boot"  was  the 
favorite  French  instrument  of  tortnre ;  in  this 
rings  of  iron  were  passed  around  the  legs,  and 
wooden  wedges  driven  between  them  and  the 
flesh  till  the  muscles  were  reduced  to  jelly. 
Among  other  instruments  used  to  test  the  pow- 
er of  human  endurance  were  the  thumbscrew ; 
iron  gauntiets ;  the  "  littie  ease,"  a  narrow  cell 
in  which  the  prisoner  waa.c6nfined  for  several 
days,  and  in  which  the  only  position  possible 
was  one  which  soon  cramped  every  muscle ; 
the  "  scavenger's  daughter"  (a  corruption  of 
"  Skevington's  daughter"),  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  Sir  William  Skevington,  which  so 
compressed  the  body  as  to  start  the  blood  from 
the  nostrils,  and  often  also  from  the  hands  and 
feet;  the  torture  by  water;  and  numerous 
other  inventions  capable  of  producing  intense 
suffering. — ^Though,  as  before  remaned,  not 
properly  reckoned  as  tortures,  some  notice 
should  here  be  taken  of  those  forms  of  pnnish- 
ment  which  aimed  at  making  the  penalties  of 
crime  terrible  by  the  intensity  of  tne  physical 
suffering  they  inflicted.  Ingenuity  seemingly 
exhausted  its  powers  in  the  invention  of  modes 
of  inflicting  agony  upon  the  offender  against 
the'  laws.  Crucifixion,  fastening  to  the  cross 
with  cords,  and  anointing  the  body  with  honey 
that  insects  might  torment  the  helpless  victim, 
hanging  up  in  a  cage,  suspending  the  cnlprit 
by  the  arms  while  weights  were  tied  to  the 
feet,  the  fastening  of  limbs  to  trees  which  were 
forced  into  proximity  to  each  other  and  then 
suffered  to  fly  apart,  ponring  melted  lead  into 
the  ears,  immersing  one  or  more  limbs  or  the 
whole  body  in  boiling  oil,  suspending  over  a 
slow  Are,  plucking  out  the  hair  in  masses,  slit- 
ting the  nostrils  and  lips,  .putting  out  the  eyes, 
cropping,  cutting  off  the  hands,  branding,  mn- 
tilation,  crushing  the  body  with  heavy  weights, 
starvation,  deprivation  of  ur,  confinement  ja 
oitbliettet  or  bottle-like  prisons  without  venti- 
lation, pulling  out  the  nails,  and  breaking  on 
the  wheel,  were  a  few  of  the  many  means  b/ 
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'WUoh  pnnialiment  was  inflicted,  often  for  of- 
fences of  a  aecondaiT'  grade,  within  the  past 
900  years.  To  the  same  hnmane  writers  who 
effected  the  disoontinnance  of  tortnre,  is  due  in 
a  great  degree  also  the  abolition  of  these  omel 
punishments. — See  Jardine,  "On  the  Use  of 
Torture  in  the  Oriminal  Law  of  England  "  (8vo., 
London,  1889);  Madanrin,  "  Introduction  to 
Oriminal  Triids;"  Angnste  Xicolas,  Si  la  tor- 
tura  m(  un  meyen  lAr  a  virijtw  let  crime*  teeret* 

£2mo.,  1683) ;  Reitemaier,  Sur  la  queition  ehet 
r  Orte*  et  U»  Bomain*;  axiA.  Mittennaier,  Dot 
DeuUehe  Str^eerfahren,  vol.  L 

TORY,  a  term  nsed  to  designate  one  of  the 

Srincipal  political  parties  of  Oreat  Britain.  It 
rst  occurs  in  English  history  in  1679,  during 
the  stroggle  in  parliament  occadoned  by  the 
introducaon  of  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  dnke  of  York  from  the  line  of  succession, 
and  was  applied  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill, 
the  whigs  of  that  day,  to  its  opponents,  as  a 
title  of  obloquy  or  contempt.  "The  ezcln- 
noners,"  says  Roger  North,  "observing  that 
the  doke  favored  Irishmen,  all  his  friends,  or 
those  accounted  such,  by  appearing  against  the 
axclorion,  were  straight  become  Irish,  and  in 
the  eopia  of  the  factious  language  the  word 
tory  was  entertained,  which  ngniSed  the  most 
despicable  savages  among  the  wild  Irish ;  and 
being  a  vocal,  clear-sounding  word,  readily 
pronoanced,  it  kept  its  hold,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  foul  months  of  the  faction,  and 
everywhere  as  these  men  passed  we  could 
observe  tiiem  breathe  little  else  but  tory." 
(<«  Examen,"  p.  821.)  Hence  Dr.  Johnson  says 
that  the  word  tory  is  "  a  cant  term,  derived,  I 
anppose,  from  an  Irish  word  signifying  a  sav- 
age." In  the  opinion  of  some  authors  the 
tories  were  originally  merely  the  successors  of 
the  cavaliers  of  the  civil  wars,  men  who  be^ 
lieved  that  the  maintenance  of  a  royal  line  was 
the  end  or  the  necessary  means  of  a  lawful 
gOTernment ;  who  vindicated  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  held  high  notions  of  prerogative ; 
in  other  words,  the  court  party  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  country  party.  However  accu- 
rate this  definition  of  the  party  may  have  been 
at  the  time  the  name  was  first  applied  to  it, 
the  tories  subsequently  took  a  broader  ground, 
and  their  leading  principle  became  the  main- 
tenance of  things  as  they  have  been,  or  at  least 
as  they  are ;  whence  Johnson  gives  the  follow- 
ing definition :  "  One  who  adheres  to  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  the  state  and  the  apostoli- 
eal  hierarchy  of  the  ohnrch  of  England."  Es- 
eept  daring  the  administration  of  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke  (1710- 14),  the  tories  did  not  oome 
into  power  until  near  the  middle  of  the  18th 
oentnry ;  but  firom  that  time  until  the  agitation 
of  the  reform  bill  in  parliament  they  held  al- 
most uninterrupted  ascendency.  Since  1880 
thoir  influence  has  been  less  predominant.  The 
t^ord  tory,  however,  has  for  several  years 
oeased  to  designate  an  ezistuig  party,  but  is 
rather  applied  to  certain  traditional  maxims  of 
pnbllo  pMicy;  and  the  politioal  soooeason  of 


the  tories  are  now  commonly  known  aa  con- 
servatives,  a  tenn  ori^ally  assumed  in  contra- 
distinction to  destructive,  by  which  name  ttte 
radical  reformers  were  sometimes  designated. 
— In  the  American  war  of  independence  the 
adherents  to  the  crown  were  called  tories ;  but 
after  the  termination  of  that  contest  the  name 
dropped  out  of  use  in  American  politics. 

TOTILA  (properly  BadtthuA.),  a  Gothic  Idns 
of  Italy,  died  A.  D.  662.  He  was  duke  of  Friul^ 
served  efficiently  against  the  Greeks,  and  was 
chosen  king  in  641,  upon  the  surrender  of  Vitiges 
at  Ravenna.  When  Belisarius  was  withdrawn 
from  the  service  against  the  Goths,  Totila  over- 
ran the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  in  646  entered 
Rome  by  the  treachery  of  some  Isanrian  sen- 
tries. Very  few  C|f  the  citizens  were  killed  by  the 
soldiers,  and  Totila  held  peaceftd  possession  of 
the  city  until  compelled  to  leave  it  in  order  to 
repiur  the  reverses  his  armies  had  sustained  in 
Lucania.  In  his  absence  Rome  nras  recovered 
by  Belisarina,  and  in  647  Totila  was  repulsed 
in  the  endeavor  to  retake  it.  In  648  Belisarina 
was  again  recalled  to  Oonstantinople,  and  Rome 
once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila.  In 
662  Narses  was  sent  into  Italy  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  and  Totila  advanced  against  him.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  Tagina  in  Umbria,  in  which 
the  forces  of  Totila  were  completely  defeated, 
and  he  himself  mortally  wounded. 

TOTLEBEN.    See  Todlkbbn. 

TOTT,  FsANgoia,  baron  de,  a  French  adven- 
turer, bom  in  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  Aug.  17, 
1788.  died  in  Tatzmansdorf,  Hungary,  in  1798. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Hnnmrian  exile,  early 
entered  the  army,  and  in  1766  went  to  Con- 
stantinople as  attach^  to  the  French  embassy. 
In  1768  he  returned  to  France,  and  a  few  years 
afterward  was  made  consul  in  the  Crimea  by 
the  dnke  de  Choiseul ;  but  he  became  so  in- 
volved In  intrigues  that  in  1769  he  was  re- 
moved. Repairing' to  Oonstantinople,  he  en- 
tered the  sultan's  service,  and  continued  in  it 
until  1776,  during  which  time,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  had  a  great  share  in  directing 
the  military  operations  of  Turkey.  After  hid 
rerignation  he  was  sent  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  inspect  the  consular  establishments  of 
the  Mediterranean  ports  from  the  archipelago 
to  the  Barbary  states.  Returning,  he  retired 
to  private  life,  and  prepared  an  account  of  his 
observations  for  20  years,  entitled  Mimoiret  tur 
let  Thtreeet  let  Tartare$  (1784),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  and  long  retained 
its  popnlarity.  In  1781  De  Tott  was  made 
nu^or-general,  and  afterward  governor  of 
Douai.  This  last  portion  be  held  until  1790, 
when  he  was  nearly  murdered  by-the  garriaon, 
to  whose  republican  principles  he  had  opposed 
himself.  He  fled  to  Switzerland,  then  to  Vi- 
enna, and  died  in  obsonrity.. 

TOTTEN,  GioBOB  Muinsoir,  an  American 
engineer,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  May  28, 
1809.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  dvil 
engineer  at  18  years  of  age,  and  until  1844  waa 
employed  upon  railroads  and  oanak  in  j" 
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ohnwttg,  Oonneotksnt,  P^m^jlvsnia,  TSeiw  Jer- 
sey, Yir^ia,  and  North  Carolina.  He  was 
next  engaged  for  5  years  npon  the  snrrey  and 
ooDstraotion  of  the  Canal  del  Dique  in  New- 
Granada,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  engineer- 
in-chief  of  the  Panama  railroad,  which  in  1866 
he  brought  to  a  successful  completion.  He  has 
since  been  occupied  with  various  engineering 
enterprises  in  the  United  States. 

TOTTEN,  JosBFH  GiLBBBT,  an  American  offi- 
cer of  engineers,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1788.  He  was  graduated  at  the  military  acade- 
my at  West  Point  in  June,  1805,  and  imme- 
diately appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1818  he 
held  the  rank  of  captain,  and  for  his  services 
as  chief  engineer  during  the  campaigns  of  1818 
and  1814,  under  Generals  Dearborn  and  Ma- 
comb, he  was  brevetted  snooessively  mi^or  and 
lieatenant-oolonel.  In  Sept.  1824,  he  was  bre- 
vetted colonel  for  10  years'  faithful  service. 
In  1888,  having  attained  the  intermediate 
grades,  he  was  appointed  colonel  and  chief 
engineer,  and  at  the  same  time  inspector  of 
the  military  academy.  He  accompanied  the 
army  nnder  Gten.  Bcott  to  Mexico  in  1847  as 
chief  engineer,  and  for  "gallant  and  merito- 
nona  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Omz"  was 
in  the  same  year  brevetted  a  brigadier-general. 
In  1851  he  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  war 
department  a  "Report  on  the  subject  of  Na- 
tional Defences." 

TOUCAN,  a  name  ^vea  to  the  scansorial 
birds  of  the  fietmily  rampluutida,  derived  from 
the  Brazilian  imitation  of  their  note.  The  fam- 
ily is  remarkable  for  the  disproportionate  size 
of  the  bill,  which  however  b  very  light  on  ac- 
count of  its  spongy  texture ;  it  is  strengthened 
internally  by  a  network  of  thin  bony  laminee, 
freely  snppUed  with  vessels  and  nerves:  it  is 
broad  at  the  base,  without  a  cere,  smooth,  witti 
the  culmen  curved,  sides  compressed,  tip  hook- 
ed, and  the  sides  serrated ;  the  tongue  is  long 
and  slender,  provided  with  numerous  barbs  on 
each  side  directed  forward ;  the  bill  is  usually 
adorned  with  bright  colors  which  fade  after 
death ;  the  tarsi  covered  with  transverse  sontes, 
the  quills  almost  concealed  under  the  large 
coverts,  the  tail  with  10  feathers ;  claws  curved 
and  sharp ;  toes  2  before  and  2  behind ;  orbi- 
tal region  naked;  fnroula  of  2  bony  pieces, 
thin  and  not  united  below,  and  sternum  with  2 
deep  inoisiona  on  each  side  behind.  They  are 
peculiar  to  tropical  South  Amerioa,  living  in 
flocks  in  the  forests,  where  they  mt^e  a  great 
chattering  as  they  hop  from  branch  to  branch 
in  search  of  food;  they  feed  principaUy  on 
nnlpy  fruits,  also  on  fish,  eggs,  larvae,  and  small 
birds  and  reptiles ;  they  are  said  to  toss  their 
food  into  the  air,  and  to  catch  it  in  the  opea 
bill,  swallowingit  at  once,  though  this  is  denied 
by  Edwards.  When  roosting  they  throw  their 
tail  upward  and  forward,  and  rest  the  enor- 
mous bill  on  the  back,  giving  them  a  lazy  and 
grave  look,  which  has  oansed  the  negroes  to 
call  them  preachers.    They  are  generally  hand- 


ikme  birds,  representing  in  America  the  honv- 
bills  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  they  sre  not  powerfnl 
fliers,  and  are  strictly  arboreal,  not  «limiiiBg 
like  the  woodpeckers,  bat  bopjung  among  the 
branches  with  such  grace  and  agility  as  to  have 
suggested  for  one  of  them  the  specific  name  of 
Ariel.  The  nest  is  made  in  holes  in  trees,  and 
the  eggs  are  2,  rounded  and  vriiite.  They  are 
strong  and  shy,  posting  a  seiitinel  whUe  they 
feed,  whose  warning  cry  resembles  the  word 
tueano  ;  the  skin  is  blnish,  and  the  flesh  eatable 
though  rather  tough  J  tJiey  sometimes  commit 
great  havoc  with  fruit,  and  are  often  killed  fw 
food  and  for  their  brilliant  feathers;  they  are 
very  sensitive  to  cold. — In  the  toncans  proper 
(ran^keutoi,  Linn.)  the  bill  is  higher  and  wider 
than  the  forehead,  looking  as  if  too  large  for  the 
head  and  belonging  to  another  bird ;  the  nostrils 
are  hidden  behind  the  prominent  base ;  wings 
short  and  rounded,  with  the  firBt4  qnills  gradn- 
ated  and  narrowed  at  the  tip,  and  the  Hh  the 
longest ;  tail  short  and  nearly  even ;  feet  short 
and  stout;  the  colors  are  generally  black  with 
patches  of  white,  red,  and  yellow,  especially  nn- 
der the  chin.  Tlie  toco  toucan  {£.  toeo,  GmeL) 
is  17  inches  long,  of  which  the  bill  is  more  than 
a  half;  plumage  black  with  throat  and  romp 
white,  vent  red,  bill  orange  red  with  black  tip ; 
it  inhabits  Guiana  and  Brazil,  where  it  is  often 
shot  for  its  destmctivenese.  The  yellow-breast- 
ed toucan  (S.  tueaniu,  Linn.)  has  a  yellow 
throat,  with  red  vent  and  breast  spot,  and  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  black.  There  are  more 
than  a  dozen  other  species. — ^In  the  gerroMpte- 
roglottu*  (niig.),  generally  called  arocaris,  the 
bill  is  much  smaller  and  sometimes  ndt  ont  of 
proportion  to  the  head,  as  high  as  the  forehead, 
with  the  nostrils  conspicuous  at  the  bsse  ;  4th, 
6th,  and  6th  qnills  longest ;  tail  long  and  gradu- 
ated ;  the  colors  are  usually  green,  with  red  or 
yellow  on  the  breast.  There  are  more  than  80 
species,  with  habits  similar  to  those  bf  the  last 
genus.  The  aracari  toucan  {P.  araeari,  Illig.) 
is  17  inches  long,  with  a  bill  of  4  inches ;  plu- 
mage blackish  green,  with  yellowish  abdomoi, 
red  median  abdominal  bar  and  romp;  upper 
mandible  with  a  lon^tndinal  black  stripe.  Xbe 
many-banded  toucan  (P.  plvrieiMtvt,  GioaU) 
is  20  inches  long,  green  with  a  scarlet  romp, 
and  the  breast  yellow  with  2  black  bands ;  it 
is  found  on  the  upper  Amazon. — Por  deeoip- 
tions  and  figures  of  this  family,  see  Goidd'a 
"McHiograph  of  the  Ramphastide"  (foL,  Lod- 
don,  188^. 

TOUGH,  the  modification  of  the  ooramoi 
sensibility  of  the  body,  espedally  seated  in  the 
skin,  whose  adaptation  for  the  purpose  has 
been  alluded  to  under  that  title.  It  is  tlM 
sense  through  which  we  take  cognizanee  of  the 
palpable  properties  of  bodies,  and  requires  ao- 
tnal  contact  of  the  exciting  sabstanoe  with  the 
skin,  except  in  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold; 
by  it  we  obtain  an  idea  of  resistance  or  weight, 
temperature,  site,  shape,  smoothness  or  roo^- 
ness,  &o.,  assisted  by  uie  muscular  sense ;  alone 
and  of  itself  imper&ct,  it  ofEords  most  impoi^ 
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I  iaformation  eonoeming  the  external  vorid 
hj  oorrecting  many  fallaoies  derived  from  the 
oiuuded  aense  of  lig^t.  It  is  moat  aeate  at  the 
tips  of  the  fingers,  on  the  tongue,  lipa,  por- 
tions of  the  mnoons  membrane,  and  on  the 
nJppiea,  where  the  sensorj  pa^lie  are  the 
most  nnmerons,  each  one  reoeivii^K  one  or  more 
nerve  fibres.  The  papiUea  are  elevations  of  the 
snrEkoe  of  the  catia,  averaging  y^  of  an  inch 
in  height,  and  yjc  in  diameter  at  the  base ;  on 
the  palms  they  are  arranged  in  rows,  as  many, 
aeoording  to  Weber,  as  81  oomponnd  and  160 
to  SOO  simple  <M>es  in  the  area  of  a  sqnare  line ; 
tiiev  are  alwqrs  covered  by  the  epidermis  or 
ontiele,  to  which  they  closely  adhere,  and  which 
is  thi<^eBt  in  the  intervals  of  the  rows ;  if  the 
epidermis  be  removed,  there  is  great  sensitive- 
ness to  pain  with  the  loss  of  tactile  power ;  if 
it  be  too  thick,  as  on  the  heel,  toaoh  is  almost 
nolL  The  nerve  fibres  appear  to  terminate  in 
what  has  been  called  the  axile  body  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  papilla,  which,  aeoording  to  Wag- 
ner, its  discoverer,  ia  an  organ  *ui  gmterit.  EOl- 
liker  ooilsiders  it  analogons  to  the  bundles  of 
fibroos  tissue  enoirded  by  elastio  fibres  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  ontis,  and  Hazley  as  a 
oontinaation  and  increased  development  of  the 
neorilemma  of  the  nerve  tube  and  as  analogons 
to  the  Pacinian  bodies;  these  organs  are  found 
rally  in  the  papille  of  the  most  sensitive  parts, 
and  are  therefore  not  essential  to  touch,  serving 
nther  to  intensify  tactile  impressions  where 
delioaoy  of  this  sense  is  required.  The  optic 
thalami  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  considered 
by  Carpenter  as  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the 
nerves  of  common  sensation,  which  ascend  to 
them  from  the  spinal  oord  and  the  medulla 
oblongata ;  they  are  connected  by  the  soft  and 
posterior  commissnres;  in  like  manner  the 
striated  Itodies  are  connected  with  the  anterior 
tract  of  th|  spinal  oord,  and  fix>m  them  issue 
the  motor  impulses  in  answer  to  the  sensations 
exited  through  the  former.  All  the  afferent 
nerraa,  exeept  those  of  special  sense,  apparently 
minister  to  the  sense  of  touch,  by  virtue  of 
tteir  flonneotion  with  the  seat  of  common  sen- 
Mtion  in  the  bndn ;  those  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities are  leas  oonoerned  in  conveying  sensations 
than  those  of  the  upper,  though  they  are  &r 
more  efflcient  in  producing  reflex  movements, 
probably  because  they  have  more  fibres  whose 
sentre  is  in  the  ganglionic  substance  of  the  spi- 
nal oord,  and  fewer  whioh  pass  np  to  the  brain. 
— The  mind  must  be  directed  to  sensations  for 
tbem  to  be  perceived;  a  sensation  hardly  at 
all  paiofhl  to  an  inattentive  or  otherwise  busily 
employed  person,  may  become  intolerable  if 
the  attentk>n  be  direeted  to  it.  The  mnoons 
meoAranes  differ  remarkably  from  the  skin  in 
their  inflammatory  states  not  being  accompa- 
nied by  increased  sensibility;  a  fortonate  pro- 
vision, as  otherwise  thp  simplest  functions  of 
respiraUon,  digestion,  nutrition,  and  excretion 
eoald  not  be  perfbrmed  withont  great  pain 
under  oomparattvely  trifling  morbid  oonditions. 
The  acnteness  of  touch  differs  in  various  parts 


of  the  body,  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
vascularity  of  the  part ;  the  non-vascular  parts, 
like  the  hair,  nails,  and  teeth,  have  no  sense 
of  touch,  while  on  the  skin  the  nerves  are 
spread  in  a  minute  <  network.  Its  relative 
acnteness  has  been  measnred  by  Weber,  by 
placing  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses  on  the 
skin,  and  approximating  them  until  brought 
within  the  smallest  distance  at  which  they 
conld  be  felt  as  distinct  points,  and  with  the 
following  results :  the  point  of  the  tongue,  i  a 
line;  palmar  sorfaoe  of  8d  finger,  1  line;  red 
snrfiee  of  lips,  2  lines;  tip  of  nose,  3  lines; 
edge  of  doranm  of  tongne,  4  lines;  skin  of 
cheek,  palm  of  hand,  and  end  of  great  toe,  6 
lines ;  back  of  hand,  8  to  14  lines ;  back  of 
foot,  18  lines ;  over  spine,  and  in  middle  of  arm 
and  thigh,  80  lines.  There  are  considerable 
variations  in  this  respect  in  different  individnala. 
There  are  many  modifications  of  the  sense  of 
.tonoh,  one  of  the  principal  of  whioh  has  been 
noticed  under  Tabtk.  The  feeling  of  tickling  is 
most  easily  excited  hi  parts  having  a  feeble 
sense  of  touch,  as  the  arm  pits,  sides  below  the 
ribs,  palms,  and  soles,  whUe  the  sensitive  points 
of  the  fingers  cannot  thus  be  affected.  This 
sense  is  exceedingly  acute  in  the  flying  mem- 
brane of  the  bats  and  in  the  whiskers  of  the 
oamivora  and  rodents.  It  is  combined  with 
movement  in  that  most  wonderful  instrument, 
the  human  hand,  with  its  power  of  pronation 
and  supination,  opposability  of  the  thumb,  and 
great  mobility  of  tne  fingers.  As  regards  heat 
and  cold,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  sensory  nerves 
oanaot  distinguish  between  frozen  mercury  or 
the  intense  cold  of  solidified  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  red-hot  iron ;  so  that  the  story  of  the  savage 
who  dropped  a  piece  of  ice  because  it  burned 
his  fingers,  has  a  good  physiological  foundation. 
Cold,  by  retarding  the  capillary  circulation  and 
by  its  direct  sedative  influen<!e,  deadens  the 
sense  of  touch ;  in  like  manner,  pressure  upon 
or  disease  of  the  nerve  trunks,  and  various 
states  of  the  brain  receiving  the  sensory  im- 
pressions, are  accompanied  by  obtuseness  of 
touch ;  prominent  among  the  oanses  acting  on 
the  nervous  centres  are  the  influence  of  toxic 
and  anaesthetic  agents,  obstructed  circulation, 
and  chronic  inflammations;  on  the  other  hand, 
irritation  and  acnte  inflammation  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves,  at  their  peripheral  terminations, 
or  in  the  centres,  may  be  accompanied  by  hy- 
persMthesia  or  excesnve  sensitiveness  of  the 
surface.  Subjective  sensations,  or  those  depen- 
dent on  internal  causes,  are  very  common  in 
the  sense  of  touch ;  those  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
heat  and  cold,  itching  and  creeping  sensations, 
Ao.,  are  familiar  examples,  and  are  especially 
the  prerogatives  of  nervous  persons.  Touch 
may  be  greatly  improved  when  the  other 
senses  are  impaired  or  lost,  partly  from  tiie 
greater  attention  given  to  the  sensations,  and 
partly  from  an  increased  development  of  the 
tactile  organs  from  more.fi«qnent  use;  in- 
Btanoee  of  the  education  of  this  sense  are  very 
remarkable  and  well  known  in  the  blind,  who 
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by  their  delicate  touch  have  been  enabled  to 
lead  from  raised  letters,  and  to  become  emi- 
nent mathematicians,  musicians,  mechanics, 
natnralists,  and  sculptors;  the  fingers  may 
even  perform  the  work  of  eyes  to  the  degree 
of  distingniahing  colors,  by  perceiving  the  dif- 
ferences in  snrfaces  which  reflect  one  colored 
ray  and  absorb  the  rest.  It  is,  in  the  lower 
animals,  most  acute  in  the  bands,  feet,  and  pre- 
hensile tail  of  monkeys;  in  the  lips  and  tongue 
of  berbivora ;  in  the  snout  of  the  elephant,  pig, 
tapir,  and  mole ;  in  the  flying  membrane,  ears, 
and  nasal  appendages  of  bats,  which  can  per^ 
cet7e  even  the  Tibrations  of  air;  in  birds,  in 
the  under  surface  of  the  toes  and  their  webs, 
and  in  the  sensitive  skin  of  the  mandibles  of 
the  duck  tribe  and  some  waders ;  in  the  under 
surface  of  the  toes  in  many  lizards,  in  tlie  ex- 
tensile tongue  of  the  chameleon  and  serpents, 
in  the  nak«d  skin  of  batrachians,  and  in  the 
thumbs  of  the  males  of  the  latter  during  the 
reproductive  season ;  in  the  antennte  and  palpi 
of  articulates,  in  the  oral  appendages  of  mol- 
Inska,  and  in  the  tentacles  of  radiates. 

TODLMIN,  Oamilla.    See  Obosland. 

TOULMIN,  JosnuA,  D.D.,  an£n(^  clergy- 
man, bom  in  London,  May  11,  1740,  died  in 
Birmingham,  July  28, 1816.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  at  the  so  called  dissent- 
ing academy  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Samuel  Morton 
Savage,  and,  after  being  licensed  to  preach,  be- 
came pastor  of  a  dissenting  oongrogation  in 
Colyton,  and  in  1766  of  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion in  Taunton,  where  he  also  conducted  the 
business  of  a  bookseller.  He  subsequently 
adopted  Unitarian  opinions,  declined  InTita^ 
tions  to  Unitarian  pastorates  in  Gloucester  and 
Yarmouth,  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Harvard  college  in  1794,  and  in  1804  was 
chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Birmingham,  formerly  presid- 
ed over  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  which  posiHon  he 
remained  till  his  death.  His  principal  publi- 
cations were :  "  Memoirs  of  Socinus''  (1777) ; 
"Letter  to  Dr.  John  Stnrges  on  the  Chnrcn 
Establishment':  (1782) ;  "  Dissertations  on  the 
Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity"  (1786); 
"Review  of  the  Life,  Oharacter,  and  Writings 
of  John  Biddle,  M.A."  0789);  an  edition  of 
Neal's  "  History  of  the  Puritans,"  with  notes 
and  additions  (6  vols.,  1794-'7;  reprinted,  8 
vols.,  1887);  "Biographical  Tribute  to  the 
Memory  of  Dr.  Priestley"  (1804)  ;  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourne"  (1809);  and  a 
"  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  in  England"  (1814).  He  also  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  "  Theological  Repontory," ''  Month- 
ly Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals. 

TOULON,  a  maritime  city  of  France,  de> 

Sartment  of  Yar,  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
onble  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  48* 
r  N.,  long.  6°  66'  E.,  80  m.  S.  £.  from  Mar- 
seilles, and  626  m.  S.  8.  £.  fh>m  Paris ;  pop. 
by  the  census  of  1862,  84,987.  Toulon  stands 
Upon  ground  which  riaea  gradually  from  the 


■ea,  and  is  sheltered  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  mom- 
tains,  extending  round  the  bay.  A  tongue  of 
land  stretches  nearly  across  the  entrance  of  tiie 
bay,  and,  tocether  with  all  the  adjacent  points, 
is  strongly  fortifled.  The  town,  m  addition  to 
ramparts,  bastions,  and  ditches,  has  numer- 
ous forts  and  outworks  upon  the  surroimding 
heights,andisenteredbytwogatee.  Tbestreeta 
are  narrow  and  irrMular,  and  the  squares,  witii 
the  exoeption  of  the  Placed' Armes,  are  all  amalL 
Toulon  u  the  second  naval  port  of  France,  and 
has  8  great  arsenals,  a  school  of  naval  medidne 
and  one  of  naral  artiUery,  and  various  otiier 
institutions  connected  witii  the  navy  and  witit 
commerce,  beside  a  college,  botanical  gardtn, 
observatory,  Ac  There  are  two  harbors,  sepa- 
rated firom  the  inner  road  and  fW>m  each  other 
by  piers.  One  of  them  is  surrounded  by  good 
houses  and  quays,  and  is  used  for  mercantile 
purposes;  while  the  other  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  government  buildings,  which  connat 
of  several  covered  slips  for  building  vessels, 
workshops  of  diflferent  kinds,  and  large  store- 
houses containing  supplies  for  the  navy ;  8,000 
workmen  are  here  employed.  In  the  annoiiea 
there  is  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  arms,  aiod 
numerous  valuable  models  of  vessels  of  various 
descriptions.  The  naval  school  has  a  good  li- 
brary attached,  and  there  are  prisons  to  aooono- 
modate  about  6,000  convicts.  There  are  man- 
ufactories of  woollen  goods,  imitation  moroooo 
leather,  soap,  &e.  Ship  building  is  carried  on, 
and  there  are  several  rounderies. — Toulon  was 
known  as  a  harbor  in  the  time  of  the  RomasaL 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was  seversl  times 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  Saracens.  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  XII.  a  tower  was  begun,  which  Francis 
I.  completed,  to  defend  the  town  from  tbeBar- 
bary  pirates.  Henry  lY.  strengthened  the  f<raw 
tiflcations,  and  Louis  XIY.  established  a  royal 
dockyard  and  expended  large  sums  under  the 
direction  of  Yauban  in  fortifying  tAe  town  and 
improving  the  accommodation  of  the  harbor. 
In  1707  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
made  an  unsucoeasftil  attack  upon  it  by  aes, 
while  the  duke  ofSavoy  attempted  to  take  itbj 
land.  In  1798  the  royalists  surrendered  Toulon 
to  the  British ;  and  during  the  nege  which  en- 
sued Bonaparte  gave  the  first  remarkable  prooA 
of  his  great  military  talents.  When  the  Britiah 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place,  they  bamed 
all  the  maritime  estabtishmenta  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  men-of-war.  The  republieans 
gave  it  up  to  general  pillage  and  massacre  in 
revenge  for  the  inhabitants  having  admitted 
the  British.  They  also  took  from  it  its  rank 
of  capital  of  the  department,  which  has  never 
been  restored.  Ka|K>leon  IH.  has  enlarged  the 
fortifioations  and  aunoct  doubled  the  eztont  ot 
the  eity. 

TOULOUSE  (anc.  Tolom),  a  town  of  Fttmee, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Haute-Oaronnei, 
situated  on  the  Oaronne  at  the  Junction  of  the 
canals  du  Midi  and  Brienne,  and  on  the  rail- 
road from  Bordeaux  to  Oette,  182  m.  8.  K  from 
Bordeanx  and  800  m.  K.  W.  from  Maraeilleer 
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pop.  in  188S,  permanent  and  floating,  118,229. 
Tlie  town  la  prinoipallj  bnilt  upon  the  right 
bank,  bat  part  of  it  stands  npon  an  island  in 
the  river,  and  the  sabnrb  of  8t.  Cyprien  occopiea 
the  left  bank.    The  walls  formerly  sarronnd- 
Ing  it  hare  been  nearly'  all  removed  to  make 
room  for  improvements.    The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked,  badly  paved,  and  dirty.  Oon- 
•IderaUe  alterations,  however,  have  lately  been 
made,  and  the  town  is  assnmiog  a  better  ap- 
pearance.   Among  the  improvements  may  be* 
mentioned  the  Place  da  Oapitole  and  the  Place 
La&yette.    The  former  consists  of  an  exten- 
sive well  bnilt  Bq|nare,  ornamented  with  foun- 
tains, with  one  side  oconpied  by  the  hdtel  d» 
•ille,  and  is  the  principal  place  of  business; 
and  the  latter  is  circmar,  lined  with  hand- 
some mansions,  and  on  the  E.  ride  opens  into 
a  fine  promenade.    The  cathedral  was  oom- 
menoea  early  in  the  13th  centary,  but  has 
been  since  extensively  repaired  and  altered, 
and  now  presents  a  very  irregular  appearance. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  the  old  church  of  St.  Ser- 
ntn,  in  the  Romanesque  style.    Toulouse  has  an 
artillery  school,  several  societies  for  advancing 
faiowledge,  a  university  academy,  a  medical 
and  many  other  sohools,  a  public  library,  an 
observatory,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum, 
and  a  picture  gallery.    The  houses  are  nearly 
all  built  of  red  brick,  and  are  only  remarkable 
for  their  clumsy  and  gloomy  appearance.    The 
rhrar  is  navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
810  fset  long  and  72  feet  broad.    There  are 
powder  mills,  a  cannon  foundery,  and  an  arse- 
nal.   The  mannfaotnres  consist  chiefly  of  coarse 
wooDen  and  cotton  goods,  starch,  cutlery  and 
hw^ware,  earthenware,  vermidelli,  wax  can- 
dles, and  leather.    Fdtit  de  foie  d»  eemmrdt,  or 
daok-liver  pies,  are  made  in  great  nnmbel^  and 
sent  to  other  parts  of  France.    An  extensive 
trade  is  oairied  on,  which  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  water  oommnnication  with  both  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.    Tonlonse  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  court 
of  appeals  for  several  departments. — It  is  a 
plaee  of  great  antiquity ;  but  though  the  Ro- 
mans ornamented  it  with  many  public  bnild- 
IngB,  no  remains  of  any  of  them  are  now  visible. 
The  Visigoths  captured  it  early  in  the  6th  cen- 
tary, and  made  it  the  capital  of  their  kingdom, 
which  it  continued  to  be  fbr  about  100  years. 
In  681  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Visigothio 
kingdom  of  Aqnitaine,  and  it  was  raled  by  in- 
dependent counts  fW>m  778  to  1271,  when  it  was 
onited  to  the  crown  of  France,  after  which  it 
was  tiie  capital  of  Langnedoc  till  the  revolution. 
Ita  antverrity  and  school  of  medicine  were  for- 
merly very  celebrated.    The  most  remarkable 
•vent  which  has  occurred  at  Tonlonse  in  mod- 
em thnes  was  the  battle  foaght  in  its  immediate 
rioinlty,  April  10,  1814,  between  the  British 
mder  Wellington  and  the  French  under  Sonlt, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.     Though 
Bonaparte  had  abdicated  at  the  time,  both  gen- 
enia  were  ignoraat  that  hostilities  had  ceased: 


TOURAINE,  formerly  a  central  province  of 
France,  now  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  bounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  Orl^anais,  Berry,  Poitou, 
and  Amou.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Tonraine.  The  capital  was  Tours.  The 
Loire  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  province,  and  the  Oher,  the  Vienne, 
the  Oreuse,  the  Oluise,  and  the  Indre  also 
drdned  it.  In  the  time  of  Julias  Otesar  Ton- 
raine was  inhabited  by  a  peaceful  and  some- 
what indolent  people,  the '  Tnrones,  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans  after  some  opposition. 
In  the  6th  century  they  were  saocessively 
attacked  by  the  Huns  and  the  Visigoths,  in 
480  became  subject  to  the  Gothic  king  Eurio, 
and  in  607  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Dagobert  I.  it  became  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nenstria,  and  later  of  the 
empire  (^Charlemagne.  From  Ml  to  1004  it 
was  an  independent  province  ruled  by  Thibant 
oonnt  of  Tours,  and  his  son  and  grandson,  and 
subsequently  to  that  period  was  embraced  in 
the  more  extended  district,  comprising  also 
Champagne  and  Brie,  over  which  the  counts 
of  Tours  ruled.  In  1046  the  count  of  Amoa, 
having  captured  Thibaut  III.,  compelled  him 
to  give  Tonraine  for  his  ransom.  In  1208  it 
was  taken  by  Philip  Augustus  from  King  John 
of  England  and  annexed  to  the  French  crown. 
It  was  erected  into  a  dnchy  in  1860  by  John 
the  (rood,  which  was  held  at  one  period  by  the 
earls  of  Douglas  and  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
Francis,  duke  of  Alen^on  (died  1684),  was  the 
last  who  held  it  as  an  apanage.  Its  delightful 
climate  has  made  it  always  a  favorite  resort, 
and  its  soil  has  been  the  scene  of  namerons 
important  battles  and  historical  events.  In 
the  16th  centary  it  was  the  battle  ground  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Catholics;  and,  a 
large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  being  Prot- 
estants, the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
nearly  ruined  it. 

TOURMALINE,  a  mineral  composed  of 
silicates  of  alumina,  the  earths,  and  iron,  with 
from  6  to  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  boracio  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonid  system,  the  two 
extremities  of  the  prism  being  usually  unlike. 
Hardness  7  to  7.6,  or  between  quartz  and  to- 
paz ;  speciflc  gravity  2.94  to  8.3.  It  is  found 
black  (schorl),  brown,  blue  (indioolite),  green, 
red  (rnbellite),  and  rarely  white  or  colorless 
(achroite).  Sometimes  the  crystals  are  red  at 
one  extremity  and  green  at  the  other,  or  red 
internally  and  gpreen  externally,  or  vice  vena. 
Such  specimens  are  found  at  Paris,  Me.,  Ches- 
terfield, Mass.,  and  in  Siberia,  and  these  are  also 
the  best  localities  for  mbellites  and  green  tour^ 
malines.  'The  white  come  from  St.  Gothard, 
Siberia,  and  Elba.  Black  tourmalines  and 
common  varieties  of  the  other  colors  occur  in 
many  parts  of  Enrope  and  America,  and  the 
black  is  sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  to  form 
a  large  part  of  a  rock  called  "schorl  rock." 
Tourmaline  becomes  electrified  by  heat  or  fric- 
tion with  great  readinesa,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
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posed  that  the  moients  were  acquainted  with 
this  property.  A  elice  cnt  fh>m  a  tonrmoline 
parallel  to  its  axis  forma  a  perfect  analyzer  for 
polarized  light  (see  Polabizatiok  of  Liobt), 
and  this  is  its  most  valuable  application.  Tonr- 
malines  are  seldom  used  in  jewelry,  thongh  fine 
mbellites  form  beantifiil  gems  and  bear  a  high 
price.  In  the  grand  duke's  collection  at  Flor- 
ence there  was  a  specimen  11  inches  square, 
with  4  erect  and  one  prostrate  green  toarmar 
lines,  4,  2,  and  3^  inches  long,  and  i  to  1  inch 
thick.  In  the  British  mnsenm  is  a  magnificent 
group  of  pink  tonrmalines  nearly  a  foot  square, 
given  by  the  king  of  Burmah  to  Col.  Sykes, 
while  commissioner  at  his  court.  The  tonrma- 
line  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  to  En- 
rope  from  Oeylon  by  the  Dotoh,  about  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  and  was  exhibited  as  a 
curiosity,  on  account  of  its  first  attracting  and 
then  repelling  light  bodies  when  electrified  by 
heating  it.  It  was  then  considered  as  a  sort  of 
magnet,  but  appears  to  have  been  little  known 
even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  as 
Linnnus,  who  was  the  first  to  refer  its  attrac- 
tive power  to  electricity,  had  never  seen  one. 
In  1740  a  specimen  was  worth  6  or  10  Dutch 
florins,  or  $8.28  to  $4.10. 

TOURNAMENT  (It.  totTttamento ;  Pr.  tour- 
ner,  to  turn),  a  military  sport  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  which  the  parties  engaged  exhibited 
their  courage,  prowess,  and  skill  in  arms.  It 
took  its  rise  after  the  establishment  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  and  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  northern  Europe  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  9tb  century,  although  several 
centuries  elapsed  before  it  came  into  familiar 
or  reputable  use.  This  was  owing  perhaps  to 
the  costliness  as  well  as  tiie  sanguinary  charac- 
ter of  the  contests  in  the  early  tournaments, 
which  often  resulted  in  the  death  or  serious 
injury  of  several  of  the  combatants,  and  were 
oondnoted  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  glad- 
iatorial shows  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Hence 
tiieprohibition  of  the  practice  by  such  princes 
as  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  the  steady  oppo- 
rition-  of  the  dini«h  from  the  middle  of  the 
13th  t»  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  With 
the  institution  of  chivalry  and  knighthood  the 
tournament  lost  many  of  its  objectionable  fea- 
tures ;  and  as  an  incentive  to  martial  exploits 
and  to  a  generous  emulation  in  all  knightly 
offices,  it  began  during  the  period  of  the  cru- 
sade* to  be  tolerated  and  even  encouraged 
throughout  Christendom.  The  church,  which 
had  prohibited  persons  fk'om  engaging  in  tour- 
naments on  pain  of  ezcommnnioation,  and  had 
denied  Ohristian  burial  to  such  as  lost  their 
lives  ii)  them,  finally  relaxed  its  opposition,  and 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  century  the 
sport  continued  in  fbll  activity.  It  thenceforth 
Diseame  gradually  transformed  into  a  court  pa- 
geant^ often  of  the  most  magnificent  and  costly 
description;  but  the  tragical  death  of  Henry 
n.  of  France  at  a  tournament  in  1669  occa- 
sioned its  abolition  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  al- 
tboni^  for  nearly  a  century  later  it  continued 


to  be  occarionally  revived  at  court  festiTitica 
as  a  memento  of  tiie  past  rather  tlian  a  subsist- 
ing and  popular  custom.  The  decay  of  chintl- 
ry,  the  introduction  of  firearms,  and  the  grad- 
ual disuse  of  defenrive  armor,  together  with 
the  rise  of  the  commercial  spirit  and  tiie  new 
civilization  thereby  extended  over  the  world, 
were  the  real  causes  of  its  decline.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  combats  in 
tournaments  at  the  origin  of  the  practice,  they 
soon  became  for  the  most  part  encounters  be- 
tween mounted  adversaries  (whence  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term,  as  illustrative  of  the  agility 
required  by  the  combatants  in  turning  or  mana- 
ging their  horses),  who  were  knights  or  at  least 
candidates  for  knighthood,  as  esquires  or  pages. 
A  Jonst  was,  properly  speaking,  a  combat  De- 
tween  two  knights,  while  the  tournament  in- 
cluded a  number  of  jousts,  or  an  encounter  of 
several  knights  on  a  side. — In  the  course  of 
time  nnmerons  regulations,  having  the  author- 
ity of  a  code  of  laws,  prescribed  the  manner 
in  which  tournaments  should  l>e  conducted; 
and,  except  where  national  pride  or  rivalry,  or 
personal  enmity,  inflamed  use  combatants,  no 
serious  result  was  likely  to  happen.  They 
were  generally  held  at  the  invitation  of  some 
prince  upon  the  birth  or  nuptials  of  royal  per- 
sons, during  royal  nrogresses,  or  at  hi^  court 
festivals,  and  heralos  were  sent  into  the  neigh- 
boring kingdoms  to  invite  the  knights  to  be 
present  These,  if  the  occasion  was  one  of 
unportance,  came  fi*equently  from  distant  coun- 
tries, attended  by  splendid  retinues;  and  on 
the  appointed  day  the  galleries  encircling  the 
lists,  or  level  enclosed  space  in  which  the 
knights  contended,  were  gay  with  lianners  and 
costly  draperies  and  crowded  with  spectatcn, 
conspicuous  among  whom  were  the  ladies, 
whose  approving  smiles  were  the  rewards  most 
esteemed  by  the  victors.  In  the  flourishing 
period  of  tournaments  two  kinds  of  arms  were 
employed,  those  expressly  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, consisting  of  lances  with  the  points 
blunted,  or  covered  with  pieces  of  wood,  called 
rockets,  and  swords  blunted  or  rebated;  and 
those  or^narily  used  in  warfare,  termed  anmt 
A  ovtranee,  which,  however,  in  many  caaea 
were  not  permitted  by  the  judges  of  the  tour- 
nament. The  blows,  whether  of  lance  or 
sword,  were  required  to  be  directed  at  the 
head  and  breast,  and  no  combatant  was  per- 
mitted to  strike  an  adversary  after  he  had  nosed 
his  visor  or  to  wound  his  horse.  Each  knifdit 
in  attendance  was  obliged  to  prove  his  DoUe 
birth  and  rank,  which  ware  originaUy  pro- 
claimed by  the  heralds  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
whence  the  word  blazonry,  signifying  the  art 
of  deciphering  the  heraldic  devices  on  a  coat 
of  arms,  (tom  the  German  N<ueH,  to  blow.  At 
a  later  period  the  emblazoned  diielda  of  the 
knights,  suspended  at  the  baniera  or  entrance 
of  the  lists,  sufficed  to  ii^cate  their  rank  and 
family.  If  upon  the  accusation  ot  anv  lady 
present  the  bravery  or  loyalty  of  a  knimt  waa 
impeached,  he  waa  extuuded  by  the  h«n«ida 
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from  the  oontest.  The  heralds  hAving  pro- 
cliiimed  the  laws  of  the  toumameat,  at  the 
sound  of  the  tmmpet  th«  whole  body  of 
knighta,  each  with  hia  attendant  sqnire,  entered 
the  lists  in  a  glittering  oaralcade,  distinguish- 
able only  by  their  emblazoned  shields  or  by 
the  favors  of  their  mistresses — a  still  pronder 
bearing — suspended  from  their  crests,  after 
which  preliminary  spectacle  the  martial  exer- 
cises of  the  toarnament  commenced.  At  the 
word  of  the  heralds,  Laiuet-aller,  the  opposing 
oombatsnts  rode  at  each  other  in  full  career, 
striving  to  direct  their  lances  fairly  upon  the 
helmet  or  shield  of  their  adversaries,  that  one 
being  ac^adged  the  victor  who  brol^e  most 
Bjpears  "  as  they  onght  to  be  broken,"  who  held 
his  seat  the  longest,  and  who  showed  most  en- 
durance in  keeping  his  visor  closed.  Some- 
times dismoonted  knights  encountered  each 
other  with  swords  or  axes.  The  heralds  and 
attendant  minstrels  meanwhile  animated  the 
combatants  by  appeals  to  their  gsJIantry  and 
devotion,  or  by  approving  shouts  at  any  nnu- 
soal  dlsi^ay  of  strength  or  skill,  the  ladies 
waved  their  scarfs,  and  the  friends  of  individuid 
knights  shouted  encouragement  from  the  gal- 
leries. At  the  close  of  these  animating  com- 
bats, the  prizes  were  announced  by  the  judges, 
selected  from  the  older  knights,  but  were  award- 
ed by  female  hands.  "  Victory  in  a  tourna- 
ment," says  Hallam,  "was  little  less  glorious, 
and  perhaps  at  the  moment  more  ezqnisitdy 
felt,  than  in  the  field;  since  no  battle  could 
assemble  such  witnesses  of  valor.  '  Honor  to 
the  sons  of  the  brave  I'  resounded  amid  the  din 
of  martial  music  from  the  lips  of  the  minstrels, 
as  the  conqueror  advanced  to  receive  the  prize 
fr(Hn  his  queen  or  his  mistress ;  while  the  sur- 
rounding multitude  acknowledged  in  his  prow- 
ess of  that  day  an  augury  of  triumphs  that 
might  in  more  serious  contests  be  blended 
witix  those  of  his  country." — A  favorite  form 
of  the  tournament  was  the  so  called  passage  of 
arms,  in  which  a  party  of  knights,  assuming  the 
ofBce  of  challengers,  ofifered  combat  to  all  who 
dared  oppose  them.  Of  this,  as  also  of  the 
mSli«  or  enoountor  of  bodies  of  knights  attend- 
ed by  their  squires,  a  splendid  description  is 
given  in  Scott^s  "Ivanhoe,"  which  affords  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  the  tournament,  with  all  its 
martial  exercises,  than  the  writings  of  Froissart 
or  any  other  of  the  old  chroniclers.  The  later 
tournaments  were  however  harmless  in  com- 
parison with  such  sanguinary  encounters  as 
these;  and  the  combatants,  while  aping  the 
forms  and  usages  of  chivalry,  were  so  destitute 
of  the  old  knightly  spirit  of  their  predecessors 
in  the  lists  as  to  content  themselves  chiefly 
with  an  ostentations  display  of  magnificent 
equipments  or  of  skilful  horsemanship.  A 
q>l«ndid  festival  in  the  form  of  a  tonmament 
was  given  by  the  earl  of  Eglinton  at  E^nton 
niitin,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  1889,  on 
which  occasion  many  of  the  visitors  assumed 
dte  dtaraoter  of  ancient  knights,  and  a  queen 
of  beauty  awarded  the  prizes. 


TOITRNAY,  or  TonufAi  (Flem.  DoonOt; 
ano.  TurrU  Jfertiorum,  afterward  Tumarum), 
a  frontier  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Hainanlt,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
38  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Mons  and  45  m.  W.  S. 
W.  from  Brussels;  pop.  38,000.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  several  fine  bridges  and  lined  by 
spacious  quays,  planted  with  shade  trees,  and 
used  as  promcnutdeB.  The  town  is  strongly 
fortified  and  defended  by  a  citadel  constructed 
by  Vauban.  It  is  entered  by  7  gates,  and 
consists  of  the  old  town,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  new  town,  on  the  right. 
The  former  contains  the  cathedral,  which  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style, 
of  great  antiquity,  ornamented  externally  by 
fine  towers  with  spires,  and  in  the  interior  by 
several  sculptures  in  marble,  fine  paintings  by 
Rubens,  ana  ancient  remains ;  but  it  was  con- 
siderably defaced  during  the  French  revolution. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  the  most  re- 
markable being  that  of  St.  Brice,  with  the 
tomb  of  King  Ohilderio  a4joining.  The  mar- 
ket place,  near  the  cathedral,  contains  a  belfry 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  a  castle  erected 
in  the  18th  century.  Tonmay  is  the  seat  of 
extensive  manufactures,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  about  i  of  the  inhabitants;  the  more 
important  products  are  woollen  and  cotton 
cloth,  hosiery,  linen  fabrics,  camlets,  various 
kinds  of  yam,  waistcoat  patterns  and  other 
&ncy  articles  of  dress,  carpets,  for  which  Tour- 
nay  is  particularly  famous,  earthenware  and 
porcelain,  bronze  goods  and  hardware,  cutlery, 
hats,  paper,  and  leather.  There  are  numerous 
breweries,  and  distilleries  where  cnraQoa  and 
other  liqueurs  are  made,  salt  refineries,  and 
dyeing  establishments.  Vessels  of  about  160 
tons  burden  can  ascend  the  river  to  Toumay, 
and  it  is  connected  by  railroads  with  all  the 
chief  towns  of  Belgium  and  France. — At  the 
time  of  its  conquest  by  Julius  Oiesar,  Toumay 
was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Kervii. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Belgium;  and  in  modern 
times  it  has  frequently  been  besieged  and  taken 
in  the  various  wars  that  have  desolated  this 
part  of  Europe. 

TOUENEFORT,  Joseph  Pittos  d«,  a  French 
botanistj  bom  at  Aix,  Provence,  Jnne  5,  1666, 
died  in  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1708.  He  received  a 
classical  education,  was  destined  for  the  church, 
and  entered  a  theological  seminary ;  but  after 
his  father's  death  in  1677  he  devoted  himself  to 
natural  philosophy,  in  1679  attended  lectures 
in  the  medical  school  at  Montpellier,  afterward 
explored  Langnedoe,  BonssiUon,  Catalonia,  and 
the  Pyr£n6es,  and  returning  to  Aix  in  1681 
began  to  eiau&fy  the  plants  ne  had  gathered. 
In  1688,  being  called  to  Paris  by  Fagon,  phy- 
sician of  Louis  XrV.,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  jardin  de»  plante$,  and 
drew  a  large  concourse  to  his  lectures.  In 
1688  he  visited  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  a  lit- 
tle later  went  to  England  and  Holland,  to  gath- 
er plants.   He  was  ofiSered  the  professorship  at 
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botany  at  tiie  nniTenity  of  Leipuo,  which  he 
declined ;  became  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  Bciences  in  1692,  and  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  1698,  when  already  4S  years  of  age, 
pnblishing  as  his  thesis  the  Hutoire  det  planta 
qui  nau$ent  mix  entitvru  de  Pari*,  atee  leur 
uiage  «n  nMeeine,  which  was  reprinted  with 
annotations  by  Jussien  (3  vols.  12mo.,  Paris, 
1726).  He  had  already  published  his  MHiTiunti 
d«  botanique,  ou  mithode  pour  eonnaitre  lt» 
fHantet  (8  vols.  8ro.,  Paris,  1694),  which  he 
translated  into  Latin  under  iJie  title  of  Inttitu- 
tiona  Jtei  Htrbarim  (8  yols.  4to.,  1700),  pre- 
senting a  full  exposition  of  his  natural  system 
of  botany,  seTeral  classifications  of  which  have 
been  preserved  by  linneens.  In  1700  under 
Louis  aIV.  he  visited  the  island  of  Oandia,  the 
archipelago,  Constantinople,  die  southern  shore 
of  the  Black  sea,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor,  gathering  in  this  tour  no 
fewer  than  1,866  new  plants.  These  were  classi- 
fied according  to  his  system,  and  included  many 
new  ^)ecie8,  deeoribed  in  his  GorMariium  In- 
ttituUoMtm  Bei  Herbarim  (1708).  The  general 
acooont  of  his  journey,  Foyo^A  du  Levant, 
which  is  considered  a  masterpiece  in  point  of 
knowledge  and  interest,  was  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government  in  2  vols.  4to.,  the  last 
beingcompletedinl717.  It  has  been  reprinted 
in  8  vols.  8vo. 

TOURNIQUET  (Fr.  t«umer,  to  turn),  a  sur- 
gical instmment  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood 
in  the  limbs  by  exerting  a  strong  compression 
on  the  principal  artery.  It  was  invented  by 
Morel,  a  French  surgeon,  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  oentary,  and  was  modified  snbse- 
guently  by  Nuck,  Verdno,  Monro,  Petit,  and 
Louis.  Its  usual  form  is  that  of  a  firm  pad  on 
the  nnder  surface  of  a  brass  plate,  to  which  a 
strong  band  of  webbing  is  attached,  by  means 
of  which  the  limb  can  be  ligatured,  and  a 
screw  on  the  upper  surface  of  tJie  plate,  which 
regulates  at  the  same  time  the  ligation  and  the 
pressure.  So  that  the  object  desired,  the  com- 
pression of  the  artery,  is  attained,  the  form  of 
the  instmment  is  of  but  little  consequence ;  a 
very  effective  tourniquet  has  often  been  extem- 

Eorized  by  tying  a  knot  in  a  handkerchief,  and, 
aving  plaoed  the  knot  over  the  artery,  twist- 
ing the  ends  of  the  handkerchief  with  a  stick. 
The  tourniquet  is  of  service  in  checking  bleed- 
ing from  a  wounded  artery  in  a  limb,  and  for 
preventing  its  flow  in  amputation.  It  is  also 
nsed,  in  some  oases,  to  compress  aneurismal 
and  other  tumors,  with  a  view  of  producing 
coagulation  or  absorption ;  but  at  the  present 
day  other  modes  of  compression  are  generally 
preferred  for  this  purpose. 

TOURO,  JuDAB,  an  American  philanthro- 
pist, of  Jewish  descent  and  &ith,  bom  in  New- 
port, R.*I.,  in  1776,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Jan. 
18,  18B4.  He  removed  to  New  Orleans  in 
1802,  where  he  engaged  in  commercial  enter- 
prises, and  also  purchased  much  real  estate. 
He  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and  gave  lib- 
erally through  life  to  benevolent  objects.    In 


1616  he  served  nnder  Gen.  Jaekaon  in  ib»  de- 
fence of  his  adopted  city,  and  was  woimded  in 
the  battle.  At  hia  dei^  h«  ^ave  more  than 
half  of  his  property  for  chantable  pnrposea. 
Among  his  bequesta  were  $80,000  to  fonnd  an 
almshouse  in  New  Orleans;  $iS6,000  to  the  18 
Hebrew  congregations  of  that  dty ;  $20,000  to 
the  New  York  Jews'  hospital ;  to  the  relief  so- 
ciety for  indigent  Jews  in  Palestine,  $10,000, 
and  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jewv 
in  the  Holy  Land,  $60,000 ;  to  each  of  the  He- 
brew congregations  in  Boston,  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  Newport,  New  York,  Charleston,  and 
Savannah,  $6,000 ;  to  the  female  asylum  and 
boys'  asylum  in  Boston,  each  $6,000;  and  to 
the  Massachusetts  female  hospital,  $10,000. 
At  the  period  of  his  death  he  had  no  known 
living  relatives. 

TOUBS  (anc.  Gcuarodvnum),  a  waUed  towa 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Indr»- 
et-Loire,  situated  on  a  flat  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  its  tributary  the  Cher,  190 
m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1866,  88,204. 
The  Loire  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  at 
16  arches.  The  town  is  of  obl(mg  form,  and 
lies  parallel  to  the  river,  the  banks  of  whieh 
are  Hned  by  a  fine  quay  with  handsome  honace 
and  well  planted  promenadee.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  houses  are  modem,  and  several  ot 
the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  the  principal  one 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  amd 
having  at  one  end  a  statue  of  Descartes^  who 
was  bom  in  the  -vicinity.  The  cathedral  of 
St.  Gatien  is  266  feet  long  and  86  feet  wide  in 
the  interior,  and  is  highly  ornamented.  The  W. 
front  is  flanked  by  2  domed  towers  20S  feet 
high,  and  has  8  lofty  portals  surmounted  by  m 
window  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  It  con- 
tains, among  other  objects  of  great  interest,  s 
fine  marble  monument  of  the  children  of 
Charles  VHI.  and  Anne  of  Brittany.  Iliece 
are  several  churches  and  ancient  edifices.  The 
church  of  St.  Julian,  built  in  the  ISth  oentnry, 
now  used  as  a  coach  house,  is  a  fine  p«Mnted 
edifice ;  and  2  ci^ular  towers,  enclosed  within 
the  cavalry  barracks,  formed  part  of  the  eaatle 
built  here  by  Henry  II.'  of  England.  TIm 
hStel  de  vilU  contains  a  public  library  of  40,000 
volumes  and  several  remarkable  MSS.  The 
archiepiscopal  palace  is  one  of  tlie  finest  bnild- 
inga  of  the  kind  in  France.  There  are  aevend 
public  walks,  a  race  course,  and  a  botanical 
garden.  The  most  important  manufacture  ii 
sUk,  which  was  established  here  earlier  thaa 
in  any  other  part  of  France  by  workmen 
brought  from  Italy  in  the  16th  century.  In 
the  16th  century  20,000  hands  were  employed 
in  this  brandi  of  industry,  but  the  compmtian 
of  Lyons,  where  the  climate  is  more  favoraUe 
to  the  silkworm,  has  reduced  the  number  con- 
siderably. Broadcloth,  rugs,  woollen  yam, 
starch,  leather,  wax  candles,  and  some  wina 
and  brandy  are  also  manufactured.— Tours  was 
anciently  the  capital  of  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the 
Tnrones,  afterward  of  a  division  of  GtauI  under 
the  Boinans,  and  later  of  Touraine.    It  had  a 
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popnlation  of  80,000  when  the  Terocstion  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  deprived  it  of  nearly  all  its 
indaatry  and  almoit  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
from  ti>is  loss  it  has  never  recovered. 

TOURVILLE,  Amnc  Hilabiok  db  Oomrrm, 
eonnt  de,  a  French  naval  officer,  bom  at  Toar- 
ville,  arrondissement  of  Oontances,  Normandy, 
in  lUi,  died  in 'Paris,  May  28,  1701.  The 
■on  of  a  general  in  the  army,  he  entered  the 
order  of  Malta  when  only  14  years  old,  and  early 
distingaished  himself  by  bravery  and  talent  in 
naval  forays  or  earenanti  against  the  pirates 
of  northern  Africa.  So  great  was  the  fame  of 
the  yoang  knight  that  tine  republic  of  Venice 
gave  him  a  gold  medal  and  chain,  with  ^e  title 
of  protector  of  maritime  commerce  ;  and  on 
his  retam  to  France  in  1667,  Louis  XIV.  wel- 
comed him  at  Versailles  and  gave  him  a  cap- 
taincy with  the  command  of  a  ship.  In  that 
capacity  he  participated  in  the  expedition  led 
by  the  dake  of  Beaufort  against  Oandia  in 
1969 ;  then  served  under  D'Estr^s  in  the  war 
agaimit  Holland,  and  assisted  in  the  battle  of 
South  Bay,  Jane  7, 1673.  In  1676  he  was  sent, 
with  the  chevalier  de  Valbelle,  to  support  the' 
inhabitants  of  Messina  in  their  rebellion  against 
Spain ;  and  he  greatly  contributed,  under  Do- 
qnesne,  to  the  victory  of  Agosta,  April  23, 
1676,  in  which  the  celebrated  Dutch  admiral 
De  Rnyter  was  mortally  wounded,  and  thus 
guned  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  chief  of 
squadron  or  commodore.  Off  Palermo,  May 
81, 1677,  by  a  timely  attack,  he  nearly  destroyed 
the  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and  Holland.  In 
1683  he  shared  in  the  attacks  of  Duquesne 
agunst  Algiers ;  then  in  the  bombardment  of 
Genoa  in  1668,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  marines.  In  1688  he  again  bombarded 
Algiers,  and  was  nominated  "  vice-admiral  of 
the  Levant."  In  the  war  against  William  HI. 
of  England,  he  united  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
with  that  of  Admiral  OhAtean-Bei^ault,  and 
with  him  fought  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
off  Beachy  Head,  Jdy  SO,  1690,  pursuing  the 
former  to  the.  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  he 
destroyed  13  ships  and  many  transports.  In 
1691,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
ocean  fleet,  he  annoyed  the  English,  and,  keep- 
ing the  channel  clear,  favored  the  sending  of 
French  troops  to  Ireland  in  aid  of  James  II. 
The  next  year,  by  positive  order  from  Louis 
XIV.,  at  the  head  of  only  44  ships,  he  engaged 
off  Oape  La  Hogne  the  English  aamiral  Bassell, 
whose  forces  were  nearly  doable,  and,  after  13 
hoors  of  determined  resistance,  succeeded  in 
CBcaping  to  port  with  the  remains  of  his  fleet. 
Promoted  to  a  marshalship,  March  87, 1693,  he 
flailed  fh>m  Brest,  met  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  the 
English  and  Datch  fleets  convoying  a  large  num- 
ber of  merchantmen  bound  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, attacked  them,  and  captured  87  vessels 
and  destroyed  69,  inflicting  an  immense  loss  on 
the  enemy.  On  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697, 
he  retired  to  private  life.  His  Mimoire*  (8  vols. 
ISmo.,  1743-^68),  by  some  unknown  writer,  are 
worQilefls. 


TOXrSSAINT,  AxtNA  Lnus  Gkxbtrdidk,  a 
Dutoh  novelist,  born  in  Alkmaar,  Sept.  16, 
1813.  She  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1827 
with  the  romance  of  Almagro,  which  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  De  Oraqftan  Dmmthire  (1888)  and 
De  EngeUehe  in  Bom,  (1840).  These  works  met 
with  success,  and  were  followed  by  Het  Huu 
Laaemeue  (3  vols.,  1841),  a  historical  romance 
of  the  time  of  the  reformation,  which  gave  her 
a  European  reputation.  It  was  followed  by 
her  works  on  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  entitled  LeyeeeUr  en  Ifederland, 
De  Vnmwen  con  het  Leycetter'tdie  TVidperh,  and 
OidetM  Plormu  (9  vols.,  1861-'4).  In  1846  her 
native  village  conferred  upon  her  civil  rights. 
In  1861  she  married  the  painter  Bosboom. 

TOUSSAINT,  Franqoib  Dojoniqub,  sur- 
named  LH^uvebtdbb,  a  Haytian  general,  bom 
near  0^>e  St.  Francois  in  1743,  died  in  the 
dungeon  of  St.  Joux,  France,  April  27,  1808. 
His  parents  were  both  slaves,  and  of  pure  ne- 
gro blood.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  a  chief  or  king ;  he 
had  been  sold  by  the  slave  dealers  to  the  count 
de  No6,  upon  whose  estate  of  Breda  he  was  em- 
ployed. Upon  this  estate  Touasaint  was  bom, 
and  during  his  youth  was  known  as  Tonssaint 
Breda,  and  sometimes  firom  his  extreme  slender- 
ness  as  Fatras  Baton,  or  "  little  lath."  The  di- 
reotor  of  the  count  de  No^'s  estate,  M.  Bayou  de 
Libertas,  was  a  mild  and  amiable  man ;  and  per- 
ceiving that  Toussaint,  who  had  been  employ- 
ed as  a  herdsman,  was  intelligent  and  faithfiil, 
he  made  him  his  coachman,  and  finally  gave 
him  a  post  of  importance  and  trust  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sugar  manufactory  of  the  estate. 
He  had  learned  to  read  and  write  a  little  from 
a  fellow  slave,  and  on  his  promotion  he  en- 
deavored to  CTiltivate  his  mind  by  further  study 
and  reading.  It  is  said  that  the  abb6  Raynal's 
"  Political  and  philosophical  History  of  the  En- 
ropean  Oolonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies" 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  that  its  pictures  of  the 
evil  results  of  slavery  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
him.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  remained 
apparently  contented  with  his  lot  till  near  his 
60th  year.  When  in  1791  the  malattoes,  who 
had  demanded  a  share  in  the  representation  and' 
offices  of  the  government  {h>m  the  whites,  and 
had  been  maltreated  andmnrdered  by  prderof 
the  colonial  government,  appealed  to  the  ne- 
groes for  help  in  enforcing  their  rights,  though 
many  of  the  blacks  rose  in  insurrection  and 
destroyed  one  third  of  the  dwellings  in  the 
northern  departments,  Tonssaint  incurred  the 
hostility  of  his  race  by  remaining  quiet  and 
fiiithful.  It  was  not  until  he  had  secured  the 
escape  of  the  director  of  the  estate,  M.  Bayou, 
with  his  family  and  what  personal  property  he 
could  carry  with  him,  that  he  united  with  the 
negro  army.  It  was  at  that  time  commanded 
by  8  generals :'  Jean  Francois,  intdligent,  but 
of  no  g^eat  courage  or  enterprise;  Biasson, 
vindictive,  fierce,  and  violent;  and  Jeannot, 
cowardly  and  cruel,  who  was  soon  afler  exe- 
cuted by  Us  assodates.    Tonssaint,  at  first 
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•mployed  in  a  medical  capacity,  to  which  his 
Imowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  plants 
gave  him  some  claim,  was  soon  appointed 
brigadier-general ;  and  though  averse  to  cruel- 
ty, yet  having  more  confidence  in  the  military 
ability  of  Biasson  than  thai  of  Jean  Francois, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  former 
vhen  the  two  qnarrelled.  The  black  leaders 
were  naturally  inclined  to  a  monarchy,  and 
when  news  came  of  the  l>eheading  of  Louis 
XVI.  they,  and  Tonssaint  with  them,  accepted 
the  proffered  aid  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  re- 
pelled the  offers  of  republicuiism  of  the  French 
convention.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
the  capture  of  the  entire  army  of  Brandicourt, 
the  general  of  the  whites,  without  bloodshed, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  capture  took  possession 
of  Dondon,  an  important  military  post.  He  fol- 
lowed this  on  July  27,  1795,  by  the  capture  of 
Marmelade,  another  important  post,  the  defeat 
of  the  French  colonel  Deafonrneaux,  and  the 
seizure  of  Ennery  and  Gonaives.  The  English 
now  invaded  tihe  island  and  took  Port  au  Prince, 
while  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  mulattoes, 
and  the  blacks  were  all  contending  with  each 
other,  in  a  purposeless  but  sanguinary  strife.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Toussaint,  who  was 
^readyin  effect  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
black  forces,  and  who  had  entered  upon  the 
war  with  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  the  free- 
dom of  his  race,  became  convinced  that  the  only 
hope  of  obtaining  that  fi-eedom  lay  in  dedar- 
'  ing  for  France,  whose  national  legislature  had, 
while  making  Hayti  an  integral  part  of  France, 

g reclaimed  ^so  the  fireedom  of  all  the  slaves, 
pain,  with  which,  prompted  by  his  prefer- 
ences for  a  monarchy,  be  had  hitherto  acted, 
evidently  meant  to  perpetuate  slavery;  Eng- 
land had  but  a  slight  foothold  in  the  island, 
and  the  mulattoes  had  no  organization.  If  the 
power  of  France  were  once  ^tablished,  free- 
dom and  equality  might  prevail  in  Hayti. 
Deeming  his  duty  to  his  race  the  one  of  highest 
obligation,  he  declared  his  fealty  to  France,  and 
applied  himself  so  energetically  to  bring  all 
parties  to  the  same  conclusion  that  Laveauz, 
the  French  commander,  exclaimed :  Mais  eet 
homm«/ait  outerturt  partout;  and  from  this 
time  he  received  his  surname  of  "L'Ouvertare" 

eie  opening).  He  formed  a  Junction  with 
veanz,  and,  though  the  Spanish  and  English 
forces  united  against  him,  entered  upon  the 
campaign  with  such  energy  that  he  drove  the 
English  from  nearly  all  their  strong  positions, 
tooK  28  Spanish  batteries  in  4  days,  maintained 
a  long  line  of  defences  against  the  allied  enemy, 
who  possessed  twice  his  force,  rescued  Laveaux 
from  the  hands  of  Bigaud,  the  mulatto  leader, 
who  had  imprisoned  him,  besieged  St.  Marc, 
where  the  English  were  in  greatest  force,  8 
times,  twice  captured  Mirebalais  out  of  tlie 
hands  of  the  allies,  and  finally  closed  the  cam- 
paign by  receiving  the  capitulation  of  the  entire 
English  force  at  St.  Marc,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  effort  by  the  Spanish  to  conquer  the  W. 
portion  of  the  island.    Appointed  commituder- 


in-chief  of  St.  Domingo  in  1Y06  1^  Sonihonax, 
the  French  commissioner,  Toussaint  sought  to 
restore  order  and  industry  to  the  island,  and 
was  successful,  though  opposed  by  H^onville, 
the  new  commissioner,  wno,  finding  his  own  in- 
fluence waning  as  that  of  Toussaint  rose,  fied 
to  France  to  make  complaint  of  the  negro 
chieftain,  who  sent  to  the  directory  a  state- 
ment of  the  true  position  of  affurs.  The  French 
directory  justified  Toussaint  and  censured  H^ 
douville.  But  the  latter,  on  tha  eve  of  leaving 
Hayti,  had  purposely  sown  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  Bigaud,  the  jealous  mulatto  leader, 
and  Toussaint,  and  had,  by  finally  setting  the 
former  free  from  his  obligations  to  the  latter, 
prepared  the  foundations  of  a  new  civil  war. 
Bigaud  was  able  and  daring,  and  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  year  1799  the  war  between  the 
blacks  and  the  mixed  race  raged  fiercely.  The 
captare  of  Jacmel  by  Toussaint,  after  a  long 
siege,  was  a  severe  blow  to  Bigaud ;  and  sub- 
sequent successes  of  the  black  chief  completdy 
subdued  the  mulatto  insurrection,  and  Kigaud 
with  some  of  his  officers  fled  to  Fi-ance.  Bourne, 
the  French  commissioner  who  had  succeeded 
H6douville,  attempting  to  countenance  the  slave 
trade,  and  in  other  ways  showing  himself  a 
traitor  to  Hayti  and  to  France,  Toussaint  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  him,  and  subsequently 
sent  him  to  France,  and  took  possession  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  which  had  till  then 
remained  in  allegiance  to  Spain.  On  Kov.  2S, 
1800,  he  assumed  the  government,  amenable 
for  his  administration  to  the  French  direc- 
tory alone ;  and  in  Jan.  1801,  the  whole  isl- 
and became  subject  to  his  sway.  Understand- 
ing thorooghly  the  people  whom  he  was  to 
govern,  he  took  measures  to  restore  industry, 
to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  establish  good  or- 
der. He  invited  the  steward  of  his  old  mas- 
ter's estate  and  other  well  di^osed  white  col- 
onists back  to  the  island,  and  soon  agriculture 
was  actively  resumed  and  the  laborers  were  busy 
in  gathering  their  harvests.  'Whether  from  the 
love  of  dismay  inherent  in  his  race,  or  from  his 
knowledge  of  its  effect  upon  the  blacks,  he  a»- 
sumed  great  state  in  his  public  appearance, 
being  richly  attired  and  surrounded  by  a  guara 
of  1,600  to  1,800  men,  all  in  brilliant  uniforms 
and  admirably  mounted.  In  private  life, 
however,  he  was  plain  and  temperate  even 
to  abstemiousness.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
his  administration  Tonssaint  selected  an  ad- 
ministrative conncU  of  9,  of  whom  8  were 
white  proprietors  and  one  a  mulatto,  all  men 
of  probity  and  intelligence.  He  also  determin- 
ed upcMi  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment ;  and  in  the  constitution  drawn  up  by 
the  council,  which  was  in  most  respects  an  ad- 
mirable document,  he  was  named  president  for 
life,  and  free  trade  was  established.  This  con- 
stitution he  sent  with  a  letter  to  Bonaparte, 
then  first  consul,  on  July  16,  1801.  It  reach- 
ed France  at  an  unfortunate  epoch.  The  peace 
of  Amiens  had  closed  the  wars  which  had 
given  employment  to  the  armies  of  France,  and 
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{here  •wu  a  large  bodf  of  men  among  them 
ready  to  oppose  the  ambitions  designs  of  the 
first  oonsnl,  of  whom  it  vas  necessary  for  him 
to  rid  himsell  The  fireedom  of  the  black  race 
in  Hayti  lent  him  no  renown,  since  it  was 
accomplished  without  his  aid,  while  its  re- 
enslavement  would  gratify  the  colonists  who 
were  besiegiag  the  French  court.  The  com- 
parisons which  were  already  drawn  between 
the  black  and  the  white  military  hero,  too, 
excited  bis  animosity;  and  in  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  and  the  assumption  of  the 
ofBce  of  president  for  life,  without  any  pre- 
vious suggestion  from  Bonaparte,  the  negro 
chieftain  had  unwittingly  committed  an  un- 
pardonable offence.  Hence,  when  Vincent, 
the  messenger  of  Toussaint,  presented  the  con- 
stitution to  the  first  consul,  his  instant  reply 
vas :  "  Ha  is  a  revolted  slave  whom  we  must 
pnnish;  the  honor  of  France  is  ontraged."  An 
act  was  passed  by  the  couqoU  and  a  decree  is- 
■ned  by  Bonaparte  to  restore  the  French  col- 
onies to  their  condition  previous  to  1789,  that 
is,  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  and  of  course  to 

Sot  down  Toussaint    In  a  subsequent  decree 
t.  Domingo  or  Hayti  was  excepted — an  ex- 
ception, as  the  event  proved,  intended  to  be 
only  temporary.    Gen.  Leclero,  the  husband 
of  Pauline,  Boni^arte's  sister,  was  accordingly 
Bent  out  with  a  force  of  80,000  men,  mostly 
veteran  soldiers,  and  66  war  vessels.    The  ex- 
pedition sailed  in  Nov.  1801,  and  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Hayti  in  Jan.  1802.    Among  those 
in  command  in  it  were  Rigand,  P^on,  and 
Boyer,  all  enemies  of  Toussaint.    Ko  declara- 
tion of  war  was  made,  but  Leclero  attempted 
to  enter  C^e  Francois  with  his  force,  and  was 
opposed  by  Ohristophe,  who  was  in  command 
uere,  and  who  asked  for  a  delay  of  two  days, 
that  be  might  consult  with  Toussaint.    This 
-was  refused,  and  half  an  hour  contemptuously 
^owed,  when,  rather  than  surrender,  Ohris- 
tophe  burned  the  city.    Finding  unexpected 
resistance  at  all  points,  Leclerc  sent  Toussaint's 
aons,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  and 
-whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  hopii^;  by 
their  means  to  cajole  the  negro  chief  into  8U^ 
miasion,  to  their  father,  with  a  letter  fh>m 
Bonaparte  and  another  from  himself,  couched 
in  terms  of  mingled  flattery  and  menace.    The 
negotiation  was  ineffectual;  though  tenderly 
attached  to  his  sons,  Toussaint  refused  to  sac- 
rifloe  his  country  for  them.    Lederc  then  de- 
olsred  him  and  his  generals  outlaws,  and  a 
eanjguinary  conflict  ensued,  in  which  one  third 
of  the  French  troops  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
and  though  they  possessed  the  seaports,  yet 
tiie  Uaoks  f^om  their  mountain  fastnesses  were 
destroying  them  in  detail.    Finding  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conquer  the  island  in  this  way, 
Leclerc  next  sought  to  win  over  the  negro  gen- 
erals.   He  began  with  Ohristophe,  and  by  prot- 
estations that  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  was 
established,  and  that  there  was  no  object  in  the 
war,  and  by  the  lure  of  honors  to  be  conferred 
0u  him  in  person,  he  succeeded  in  winning 
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him  to  his  interest,  and  DessoHnes  add  hk 
other  generals  soon  followed.  He  next  made 
his  propositions  to  Toussaint,  offering  as  con- 
ditions of  peace  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the 
people  of  6t.  Domingo,  and  confirming  this  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island  in  Toussaint's  hands,  and  to 
employ  the  oflScers  of  his  army  according  to 
their  rank,  while  for  himself  be  would  only 
■  hold  the  office  of  delegate  from  France  by 
Toussaint's  side.  Toussaint,  won  by  his  ap- 
parent candor  and  liberality,  accepted  his  of- 
fers to  the  people  and  army,  but  avowed  his 
own  determination  to  live  in  retirement.  In 
the  interview  which  followed,  Toussaint  up- 
braided Leclero  severely  for  the  ruin  he  had 
brought  upon  Hayti,  by  his  attacks  upon  him 
and  his  forces,  without  first  seeking  an  inter- 
view. With  affected  humiUty,  Leclero  ac- 
Xnowledged  hia  fault,  and  was  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  generalship  and  ability  of  the 
negro  chief.  Toussaint  retired  to  bos  estate 
near  Ennery,  and  endeavored  amid  arts  of 
peace  to  banish  from  the  minds  of  aU  aronnd 
him  the  remembrance  of  the  wars  which  had 

gassed.  But  Leelerc,'prompted  by  Bonaparte, 
ad  determined  upon  his  destruction.  Finding 
no  occasion  of  reproach  in  his  conduct,  he  had 
resort  to  deception  to  get  him  into  his  power, 
and  at  his  direction  Gen.  Brunet  on  June  7 
sent  him  an  apparently  cordial  letter,  asking 
for  an  interview  of  an  hour  in  relation  to  some 
arrangements  for  providing  for  the  black 
troops,  inviting  him  to  bring  his  wife  with 
him,  and  closing  with  assuring  him  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship.  Suspecting  no  eviL 
Toussaint  went  as  requested  to  Gonaives,  and 
after  a  short  conversation  Brunet  left  the 
room,  when  an  armed  force  entered  and  seized 
him,  and  at  midnight  put  him  -  on  board  a 
French  frigate.  -  Hia  fiunily  were  also  seized  and 
sent  on  board  the  same  vessel,  and  his  house 
was  plundered.  They  were  at  once  sent  to 
IVanoe,  and  on  their  passage  Toussaint  ad- 
dressed two  most  touching  letters  to  the  first 
consul  and  the  minister  of  marine,  asking  that 
his  family  might  be  protected.  Arrived  at 
Brest,  an  officer  of  police  was  sent,  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  transfer  him  from 
the  vessel.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  hia 
family,  which  he  was  never  allowed  to  see 
again,  and  permitted  to  take  only  his  servant, 
who  a  few  months  later  was  also  taken  from 
him.  On  Aug.  17,  1802,  he  reached  Paris  un- 
der guard,  and  was  at  once  confined  in  the 
Temple,  from  whence  he  was  transferred,  with- 
out trial,  and  without  being  allowed  any  inter* 
view  with  Bonaparte  or  his  ministers,  without 
even  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  his  arrest, 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  of  Jouz,  in  the 
department  of  Doubs.  Here,  deprived  of  all 
society,  subjected  to  the  intense  cold  -frith  in- 
sufficient clothing,  and  his  food  reduced  below 
what  the  physicians  pronounced  sufficient  to 
sustain  life,  the  heroic  old  man  struggled 
against  hia  fate,  and  appealed  repeatedly  but 
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in  Vain  fbr  a  trial.  The  fint  oonsnl  sent  Itis 
aid  Oaffarelli  to  demand  where  he  had  bnried 
his  money.  Tonssidnt  only  replied :  "  I  have 
loat  something  very  different  from  money." 
finding  that  his  appeals  for  a  trial  produced 
no  response,  be  commenced,  as  well  as  his 
failing  strength  would  allow,  his  defence, 
which  was  transmitted  to  Bonaparte,  bnt  eli- 
cited no  reply.  His  death  by  starvation  was 
determined  npon,  and  his  pittance  of  food  re- 
duced ;  and  nnally  the  governor  of  the  castle 
went  away  for  4  days  and  left  Tonssaint  with- 
oat  food  or  drink.  On  his  return  he  was  dead, 
and  Uie  rats  had  gnawed  his  feet.  An  autopsy 
was  held,  and  his  death  was  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  apoplexy.  Several  memoirs  of  Toua- 
■aint  have  been  published.  Among  them  are: 
Siitoire  d»  Texpidition  det  franpait  A  Saint 
Dominique,  by  Metral  (Paris,  1826) ;  Sur  Vex- 
pSdHion  de$  Franpait  tout  U  eoniidat  de  Bond' 
part*,  by  Isaac  Toussoint  L'Ouverture  (Paris, 
1826);  Mittoire  de  File  d'Bayti,  by  Placide 
Justine  ^aris,  1826) ;  Vie  de  Touttaint  Z'Ou- 
wr««re,.by  Baint-R6my  (Paris,  1860);  "The 
life  of  Tonssaint  L'Onverture,"  by  tixe  Bev. 
John  R.  Beard,  D.D.  (London,  1868). 

TOWN  (Ang.  Sax.  tun,  from  tinan,  to  en- 
close), in  Qreat  Britain,  an  assemblage  of 
houses,  usually  having  a  market,  or  a  subdivi- 
sion of  a  county.  In  early  times  the  name  was 
i{>plied  only  to  such  collections  of  houses  as  were 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  Sir  Edward  Coke  says 
that  a  place  cannot  be  a  vill  (or  town)  unless  it 
hath,  or  in  times  past  hath  had,  a  chnrch  and 
celebration  of  divine  service,  sacraments,  and 
bariala.  Sir  John  Holt  says  that  a  vill  or  town 
must  have  a  constable,  and  that  otherwise  it  is 
only  ft  hamlet,  an  assemblage  of  hooseshaving  no 
spedfio  legal  character.  In  England,  however 
large  a  town  may  be,  it  ctinnot  become  a  city 
nnless  it  is  or  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  cathedral ;  thus  Birmingham,  with  nearly 
£00,000  inhabitants,  is  only  a  town,  while 
Lichfield,  with  fewer  than  7,000,  is  a  city. — ^In 
New  England,  from  its  first  settlement,  the 
town  was  the  primary  organization,  and  seems 
to  hare  been  based  on  the  old  Saxon  idea  of  a 
tithing.  The  colonists  hod  no  sooner  formed 
a  setuement,  and  erected  their  cabins  in  con- 
venient proximity  to  each  other,  than  they  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  town,  an  indepen- 
dent municipality,  in  which  eveiy  citizen  had 
a  voioe  and  vote.  The  territory  claimed  by 
these  towns  might  be  large  or  small,  but  each 
was  an  independent  and  self-governing  democ- 
racy, and  the  voters  were  equal  in  uie  town 
meeting.  In  some  of  these  towns  there  were 
restiicnons  on  the  admission  to  citizenship; 
thus  in  New  Haven,  or  Qninnipiack,  and  tne 
towns  which  afterward  idBliated  with  it,  no 
man  could  vote  in  town  meeting  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  church ;  and  in  the  towns  of 
tiie  ICassachusetts  colony,  as  in  most  of  the 
othors,  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of 
property  was  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the 
tight  of  suffrage.  The  citizens  in  town  meeting 


assembled  had  the  control  of  all  mstters  tel»- 
tive  to  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
town ;  its  finances,  roads  and  bridges,  snpport 
of  its  poor,  and  with  some  exceptions  its  public 
schools,  were  ordered  and  mamtained  by  tbe 
town.  The  representatives  of  the  town  an- 
thority  in  all  these  matters,  except  the  schotrf 
snpervision,  were  the  selectmen,  8,  6,  7,  or  0 
in  number,  whose  chairman,  usually  called  tlie 
first  selectman,  was  the  executive  officer  of  tlie 
town.  In  the  colonial  governments,  and  to  a 
considerable  extant  under  the  state  go^rtn- 
ments,  the  town  was  the  primary  assemblsge 
of  the  state.  In  the  New  Enj^d  eoloaiaa 
the  towns  were  eombined  in  counties  long  aft«r 
their  establishment  and  representation  aa  towna^ 
so  that  the  county  there  was  a  collection  <^ 
towns,  rather  than  the  town  a  subdivisian  of 
the  connty.  This  system  of  town  organiz*- 
tions  is  maintained  throughout  New  England 
to  the  present  day.  The  management  of  tbeir 
local  affairs,  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  police 
regulations,  the  control  of  the  schools,  and  tbe 
mnntenanoe  of  roads  and  bridges,  are  all  withhi 
the  scope  of  the  town  authorities ;  and  in  all 
the  New  England  states  except  Kassachusetts 
and  Maine,  m  which  the  district  system  has 
been  adopted  within  80  years,  every  town  is 
represented  in  the  lower  hoose  of  the  legisl»- 
tnre.  Kr.  Palfrey,  in  his  "  History  of  Nev 
England,"  says  that  "  with  something  at  the 
same  propriety  with  which  the  nation  may  he 
said  to  be  a  confederacy  of  republics  called 
states,  each  New  England  state  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  confederacy  of  minor  rqniblias 
called  towns." — In  the  other  colonies,  and  tfie 
stetes  formed  since  the  revolution,  the  town 
organization  has  not  been  so  prominent.  The 
uf/elt  of  the  early  Dntch  administration,  and 
the  townships  of  later  times,  in  the  c<dony  at 
New  York,  were  mostly  the  properties  of  great 
landed  proprietors,  occupied  by  a  kind  of  feudal 
tenure  by  their  tenants;  and  when,  after  the 
organization  of  a  state  government,  the  lands 
were  sold  to  actual  settlers,  the  connty  organi- 
zation generally,  and  perhaps  always,  preceded 
that  of  the  town.  Occasionally  borough  or 
municipal  charters  were  granted  by  the  atats 
iMisIatore,  conferring  npon  certain  small  dis- 
tncte  of  territory  powers  nearly  analogona  to 
those  of  a  New  England  town;  but  except 
in  these  it  bad  no  representative  in  New  York 
or  most  of  the  middle  or  western  states.  Be- 
cently  the  control  of  the  public  schools  has 
been  conferred  npon  the  townships,  and  in  the 
new  states  the  gift  of  a  section  of  land  for 
school  purposes  to  each  township  has  throws 
npon  the  town  authorities  some  duties  which 
do  not  appertain  to  them  in  some  of  the  older 
states.  All  of  the  newer  states  of  the  West 
and  North-West  are  surveyed  in  townshipe, 
usually  of  6  miles  square ;  but  this  survey  car- 
ries with  it  no  local  political  authority,  in  the 
southern  states  there  are  no  townships.  The 
county  organization  is  the  one  which  governs 
local  matters,  except  in  cities  or  boroughs  i 
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.dally  chartered.  A  town  there  is  stuply  a 
oqlleotion  of  dwellings  of  greater  or  less  size, 
•nd  in  a  nuyority  of  cases  there  is  bnt  one  in  a 
conaty  (and  not  always  even  one),  which  has 
gathered  aronnd  the  site  of  the  county  bnild- 
— The  towns  of  antiquity  were  ^snally 
lies  from  some  enterprising  and  commer- 
oial  state,  which  by  purchase  or  conquest, 
more  frequently  the  latter,  had  obtained  foot- 
hold npon  a  territory,  and  there  established 
themselves  in  the  pnrsnit  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, or  the  arts.  They  frequently  held  sway 
over  a  oonaderable  adjacent  territory,  and 
were  sometimea  independent,  oftener  tributary 
to  some  great  power,  and  sometimes  raled  by 
a  governor,  praetor,  or  proconsul  of  Rome  or 
other  dominant  empire.  In  the  middle  ages 
there  sprang  up  a  considerable  number  of  free 
or  independent  cities  and  towns  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  which  often  allied  themselves 
together  for  mutual  protection.  (See  Hansb- 
ATio  LsAonx.) 

TOWNE,  a  new  N.  E.  co.  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  North  Carolina,  and  drained  'by  the 
head  streams  of  the  Hiawassee  river;  area, 
about  260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,469,  of  whom 
108  were  slaves.  The  snr&ce  is  hilly  and 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
CSapital,  Hiawassee. 

TOWNLEY,  OajLBUs,  an  En^^ish  collector 
of  worka  of  ancient  art,  bom  in  Lancashire  in 
1787,  died  in  1805.  Being  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic family,  he  received  his  edaoation  abroad ; 
and  during  a  residence  in  Rome  between  1766 
and  1772  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune  to  the  purchase  of  ancient  marbles, 
terra  cottas,  bronzes,  gems,  ico.,  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  the  advice  and  experience  of 
Winckelmann  and  other  competent  judges. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  continued  to 
add  to  his  collection  by  means  of  agents  at 
Bonw,  and  by  the  punuiose  of  the  collection 
formed  by  Nollekena,  as  also  of  such  desirable 
apeeimens  as  were  offered  for  sale  in  England. 
After  his  death  his  collection  of  marbles  and 
bronzes  was  purchased  by  the  nation  for  £20,- 
000,  and  in  1814  his  bronzes,  coin^  and  gems 
became  the  public  property  at  a  cost  of  £8,200. 
The  whole  collection  was  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish museum,  and  until  the  erection  of  the  pres- 
ent building  the  marbles  occupied  a  special 
anite  of  rooms  called  the  Townley  gdlery. 
They  are  now  jnconaorated  with  the  general 
oollection  of  Graoo-Roman  remains,  of  which, 
both  as  regards  extent  and  character,  they  form 
the  most  important  part.  They  belong  to  all 
periods  of  ancient  art  except  the  earliest ;  and 
the  best  specimens  are  either  original  works 
by  Greek  artists,  ezecnted  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Roman  empire,  or  copies  of  works  by 
celebrated  early  Greek  masters.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  the  Venus  or  Dione,  found 
in  the  baths  of  Olaudiua  at  Ostia  in  1796,  the 
Dueaiboliu  or  qnoit  thrower,  supposed  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  famous  bronze  statue  by  Myron ; 
the  well  known  "Drunken  Faun,"  and  other 


statues ;  two  colossal  busts  of  Pallas  and  two 
ni  Hercules ;  portrait  busts  of  Homer,  Ferian- 
der,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Hippocrates,  Epicurus, 
and  Pericles;  and  the  exquisite  female  head 
rising  from  the  petals  of  a  water  lily,  known  as 
the  Olytie,  of  which  numerous  repetitions  have 
been  made  in  plaster  and  ma^^ble.  The  bass- 
reliefe  are  fine,  and  include  Achilles,  the  Huaea, 
and  a  graceful  flgnre  of  a  Bacchante. 

T0WN8HEND,  Chablbs,  second  viscount, 
an  English  statesman,  bom  in  1676,  died  in 
Rainham,  Norfolk,  June  21,  1738.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  hit  title  at  10  years  of  age,  and  soon 
after  ti^ng  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers  at- 
tached himself  to  the  whigs,  to  whose  prin- 
ciples he  remained  faithful  during  his  whole 
career.  In  1706  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  for  the  union  with  Scot- 
land, and  in  1707  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
queen's  guard ;  and  in  1709,  in  the  capacity 
of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  United 
Provinces,  he  concluded  the  barrier  treaty,  for 
which  he  was  denounced  in  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons in  1712  as  an  "  enemy  to  the  queen  and 
kingdom."  /The  accession  of  Geoi^e  I.  having 
brought  the  whigs  into  power,  Townshend  was 
appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  and  took  the  lead  in  tne  administration 
nntil  the  summer  of  1716,  when,  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry.  Lord 
Snnderland  and  Qen.  Stanhope,  he  wasdismissed 
from  office.  To  break  the  ignominy  of  his  fall, 
he  was  offered  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
which  he  indignantly  declined ;  but  the  king, 
fearfbl  of  the  effect  of  his  dismissal  npon  the 
pnUio  mind,  prevailed  npon  him  to  accept  the 
office,  promising  that  it  should  soon  be  ex- 
changed for  a  more  influential  one.  The  grow- 
ing influence  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope  with 
the  king,  however,  rendered  the  position  of 
Townshend  an  nnoomfortable  one,  and,  wi<li 
his  colleague  and  brother-in-law  Walpole,  he 
retired  from  office  in  April,  1717.  After  re- 
maining for  several  years  in  opposition,  he  was 
in  1720  appointed  president  of  the  council,  and 
npon  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry  in  1 721 
he  resumed  his  old  position  of  secretary  of  state, 
Walpole  becoming  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  For  severeu' 
years  the  two  ininisters  cooperated  harmoni- 
ously in  their  administrative  duties ;  but  the 
growing  ascendency  of  Walpole  gradually  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  Townshend  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  almost  every  question  of  public  pol- 
icy entertained  by  the  government  became  the 
subject  of  a  dispute  between  them.  Finally, 
after  an  unusually  angry  interview,  in  whidi 
they  are  said  to  have  proceeded  to  blows,  Towns- 
hend  resigned  office  on  May  16, 1730,  and,  re- 
tiring to  nis  seat  at  Rainham,  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  rural  pursuits.  Among  the 
improvements  which  he  promoted  in  agriculture 
was  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability,  though  an  indifferent 
speaker,  and  left  office,  says  LordMahon, "  with 
a  most  unblemished  character,  and — what  is 
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Btfll  lees  comtnoB — a  most  patriotic  moden- 
tiou."  He  was  somewhat  overbearing  in  man- 
ners, and  of  an  impetnons  and  irascible  temper. 
— Obablis,  an  English  statesman,  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  bom  Ang.  28,  1726,  died  8ept. 
4,  1767.  He  displayed  in  yonth  great  quidc- 
nesB  of  conception,  bnt,  as  in  after  life,  was  re- 
markable for  nnsteadiness  of  pnrx>ose  and  de- 
fiance of  discipline.  Be  entered  parliament  in 
1747  as  member  for  Yarmouth,  for  which  place 
he  sat  until  1761,  when  he  was  elected  for  Har- 
wich, and  in  1768  bronght  himself  into  notice 
bj  a  speech  of  great  power  and  eloquence  on 
the  marriage  biU.  In  1764  he  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  first  admin- 
istration of  Pitt  he  held  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  chamber,  which  in  1761  he  exchanged 
for  that  o'f  secretary  of  war.  During  the  min- 
istry of  the  earl  of  Bote  he  remwied  ont  of 
office,  but  in  that  of  Oeorge  Grenville  which 
succeeded,  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  trade 
and  the  plantations.  He  zealously  supported 
Grenville's  stamp  act,  introduced  in  1766,  in  a 
speech  which  elicited  from  Col.  BarrS  in  reply 
one  of  the  most  memorable  efforts  of  parliamen- 
tary eloquence;  but  during  the  Rockingham 
adnunistration,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of 
paymaster  of  the  forces,  he  advocated  the  repeal 
of  the  act.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  second 
Pitt  administration  in  1766,  he  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and,  with  a  vacillation 
of  policy  which  guned  him  the  name  of  the 
weatiiercock,  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  tax 
being  laid  upon  American  ports.  On  June  2, 
1767,  he  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons 
the  celebrated  resolutions  imposing  duties  upon 
paper,  tea,  and  other  articles  imported  into  the 
American  colonies,  which  eventually  led  to  their 
revolt  and  independence.  The  illness  of  Pitt, 
now  earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  consistent  oppo- 
nent of  American  taxation,  rendered  necessary 
a  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  and  Townshend 
was  generally  understood  to  have  been  selected 
to  form  a  new  ministry.  But  just  as  the  prize 
teemed  within  his  reach,  he  was  carried  off  sud- 
denly by  a  putrid  fever.  His  parliamentary 
abilities  and  oratorical  powers  have  been  forci- 
bly illustrated  in  a  memorable  passage  in  Burke's 
speech  on  American  taxation,  in  which  he  is 
described  as  "that  prodigy,  Charles  Towns- 
hend, the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  house 
and  the  charm  of  every  private  society  which 
he  honored  with  his  presence." 

TOWNSHIP.    See  Town,  and  Sukvitiho. 

TOWSON,  Nathan,  an  American  soldier, 
born  in  Maryland  in  1784,  died  in  Washington, 
P.  0.,  July  20, 1864.  He  was  appointed  a  cap- 
tain in  the'2d  regiment  of  artillery  in  March, 
1812,  and  on  Oct.  8  of  that  year,  aided  by 
Lieut.  Elliot  of  the  navy,  captured  the  British 
brig  Caledonia,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie. 
He  was  wounded  in  1818  at  Fort  George,  Up- 
per Canada;  and  in  1814,  being  in  command 
of  a  battery  in  Gen.  Brown's  army,  which 
crossed  to  the  Canada  shore,  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  bravery  and  efficiency, 


driving  the  advance  guard  of  Gen.  Biall  ba^ 
beyond  Black  creek.  In  the  battle  of  Chippe- 
wa he  again  led  the  van,  and  in  the  severe  bat- 
tle  of  ^Niagara  for  the  third  time  rec^ved  the 
highest  commendation  for  his  gallant  conduct. 
In  th^  defence  of  Erie  on  Ang.  16  he  still  ftar- 
ther  distinguished  himself.  In  May,  18)6,  he 
was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  by  bre- 
vet, and  in  1819  appointed  paymaster-gener^ 
In  1884  he  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  1849  that  of  mtgor-general,  for 
meritorious  services  in  the  Mexican  war. 

TOXICOLOGY.    See  Poison. 

TOXODON  (Gr.  reftr,  a  bow,  and  o8wr,  « 
tooth),  a  name  applied  by  Owen  to  a  genus  of 
extinct  mammals  of  the  order  of  pachyderms, 
with  affinities  to  edentates  and  rodents.  The 
first  species,  named  by  Owen  the  T.  Plataui*, 
was  found  in  a  miocene  cIqt  in  South  America, 
about  120  m.  N.  W.  from  Montevideo ;  it  was 
established  on  a  craninm  2  j  feet  long,  elonga- 
ted, with  a  flattened  occiput,  small  cerelval 
cavity,  remarkably  strong  and  widely  expand- 
ed zygomatic  ardies,  and  transverse  glenoid 
cavity ;  the  upper  molars  were  7  in  number  ott 
each  side,  implanted  with  the  convexity  out- 
ward, the  opposite  of  what  occurs  in  rodents; 
they  were  long,  arched,  without  roots,  the 
enamel  forming  an  irregular  prismatic  grooved 
tube;  upper  incisors  4,  the  external  the  largest, 
like  those  of  rodents  in  stracture,  and  worn 
away  in  the  same  chisel  shape ;  in  the  lower 
jaw  were  7  mohms  on  a  side,  and  6  ineisora 
ranged  in  a  semicircle ;  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  curve  of  the  outer  upper  incisors.  It 
was  an  animal  of  large  size,  low  on  the  leg% 
with  the  aspect  and  habits  of  a  pachyderm. 
Eesembling  the  rodents  in  the  form  of  the  in- 
cisors, it  differs  from  them  in  their  number,  in 
the  shape  of  the  sknll,  and  in  tiie  transverse 
glenoid  cavity;  it  shows  an  affinity  to  the 
aquatic  pachyderms  (like  the  manatee)  in  'the 
flattened  occiput,  smtdl  brain  cavity,  and  nasal 
passages  widely  opened  above,  but  differs  in 
the  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  in  the  ind- 
sors ;  its  heavy  form  and  its  molars  bring  to 
mind  the  gigantic  fossil  edentates,  from  whidi 
the  incisors  distinguish  it ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  animal  connecting  the  pachyderms  with  the 
rodents.  The  depth  of  the  zygomatic  arches 
indicates  the  great  size  of  the  temporal  mns- 
cles  acting  on  the  large  incisors,  probably  used, 
like  the  canines  of  the  hippopt^amus,  in  divid- 
ing and  pulling  up  the  roots  and  stems  of 
aquatic  plants  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers; 
it  was  probably  aquatic  in  its  habits  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
genus,  see  "  Fossil  Mammals  of  the  Yoyage  of 
the  Beagle,"  described  and  figured  by  not 
Owen  (4to.,  London,  1840). 

TRACERY,  in  architecture,  the  ornamental 
pattern  work  traced  in  the  head  of  a  Gpthie 
window  by  causing  the  mullions  to  diverge 
into  various  fisnoiful  shapes,  enriched  with  foli- 
ations. The  tracery  of  windows,  as  also  of 
battlements  or  pan^iets,  is  perforated  for  the 
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^rpoae  of  admitting  the  light,  whence  it  is 
aometimes  called  open-work.  When  work  of 
this  character  is  applied  to  ceiling  or  panellings, 
it  merely  represents  a  pattern  carved  on  a  solid 
aur&ce  in  the  nature  of  bass-relief.  | 

TRACHEOTOMY,  a  surgical  operation  by 
which  the  trachea  or  windpipe  is  opened. 
Tracheotomy  may  be  performed  with  propriety 
ia  those  cases  where,  from  disease  of  the  lar-' 
ynz,  or  upper  portion  of  the  air  passages, 
snoh  as  croup,  acute  laryngitis,  oedema,  glot- 
tidis,  quinsy,  pressure  from  tumors  or  other 
causes,  and  diphtheria,  the  admission  of  air 
into  the  lunga  is  obstructed,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger of  suffocation.  It  may  also  be  proper 
where  some  foreign  body  has  become  so  fixed 
in  the  air  passages  as  to  completely  obstruct  the 
transmission  of  air  through  the  trachea ;  and  it 
has  sometimes  been  tried  with  success  to  facil- 
itate the  inflation  or  the  lungs  in  cases  of  sus- 
pended animation.  The  operation  is  not  free 
from  danger,  and  in  the  first  class  of  cases, 
thoogh  giving  marked  temporary  relief,  it  does 
nothing  toward  curing  the  disease  itself.  It 
consists  in  first  makmg  an  incision  in  the 
median  line  of  the  throat,  either  below  or 
above  the  thyroid  gland,  and  dissecting  down 
to  the  trachea,  caatiously  pushing  aside  the 
Btemo-hyoid  muscles  and  vessels  lying  in  the 
vicinity,  till  the  trachea  is  exposed.  When  the 
bleeding  has  ceased,  the  trachea  is  opened  by  a 
vertical  incision,  and  a  portion  of  one  or  more 
of  its  rings  removed ;  through  the  opening  thus 
made,'  a  silver  oanula  is  introduced,  which 
when  obstructed  by  muous  may  be  removed, 
cleansed,  and  again  inserted.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion to  respiration  is  removed,  the  canula  may 
be  withdrawn  and  the  orifice  allowed  to  heal ; 
but  if  not,  the  cannla  must  be  worn  for  life. 
If  the  operation  is  performed  to  aid  in  restor- 
ing animation  or  to  remove  a  foreign  body,  no 
cannla  need  be  inserted,  and  the  wound  should 
be  closed  so  soon  as  the  object  is  eSeetai. 

TBACHTTE  (Gr.  rpayvr,  rough),  a  rock  of 
Toleanic  origin,  named  ttotn  the  ronghness  of 
its  surface.  It  consists  chiefly  of  glassy  feld- 
epet,  sometimes  associated  with  hornblende, 
and  also  with  augite.  When  these  minerals 
predominate,  the  rock  passes  into  the  varieties 
of  trap  called  basalt,  greenstone,  dolerite,  &o. 

TRACT  Ain>  PUBLICATION  SOCIETIEa 
The  practice  of  printing  short  religions  trea- 
tiaea,  essaya,  ai^  uarrativea  for  cheap  or  gra- 
tnitons  distribution  was  very  early  adopted. 
Indeed,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  printing. 
Wyoliffe  circulated  his  views  by  means  of  brier 
easays.  which  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  often  transcribed  by  those  who  were  anx- 
ious to  preserve  them.  Strype  testifies  to  the 
drcolation  of  some  of  Tyndale's  tracts  about 
1580.  In  the  17th  century  there  were  some 
associations  for  printing  and  promoting  the 
sale  of  religions  works.  In  1701  the  "  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  was  found- 
ed, and  its  objects  were  declared  to  be :  "  1,  to 
pnnnote  and  encourage  the  erecting  oi  charity 


schools  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales;  2, 
to  disperse  both  at  home  and  abroad  Bibles 
and  tracts  of  religion,  and  in  general  to  advance 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind  by 
pnimoting  Christian  knowledge,  both  at  home 
and  in  otiier  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  best 
methods  that  should  offer."  ThisBOciety,  which 
by  its  regulations  was  confined  to  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  promoted  from  the  first 
the  circulation  of  large  numbers  of  small  books 
and  tracts  among  the  poor  and  vicious.  In 
1742  John  Wesley  began  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  tracts  and  books  on  a  large  scale, 
and  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  modern 
cheap  prices  sustained  by  large  sales.  In  1782 
he  and  Dr.  Coke  organized  the  "Society  for 
the  Distribution  of  Tracts  among  the  Poor." 
In  1760  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Religions 
Knowledge  among  the  Poor"  was  organized  at 
London,  and  was  the  first  publishing  society  in 
which  members  of  different  religious  denomi- 
nations were  united  for  the  promotion  of  the 
circulation  of  reUgions  books  and  tracts.  In 
1756  societies*  were  established  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  for  similar  objects,  and  for  several 
years  circulated  many  religious  publications; 
but  eventually  they  as  well  as  the  London 
society  declined  and  became  inefiScient.  In 
1796  Misa  Hannah  More  commenced  at  Bath  a 
series  of  small  religions  publications  which  she 
named  "  Cheap  Repository  Tracts,"  of  which 
2,000,000  were  sold  the  first  year.  Among 
them  was  the  widely  popular  story  of  "The 
Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain."  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Wilkinson,  of  Clapham,  Surrey,  also  wrote  and 
published  many  small  books  and  tracts.  The 
philanthropic  society  printed  for  her  in  the 
oonrse  of  a  few  years,  commencing  with  1792, 
440,260  copies  of  books  and  tracts. — In  1798 
the  "  Religions  Tract  Society,"  or  as  it  is  now 
called  the  "  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society 
of  Scotland,"  was  instituted.  The  Rev.  John 
Campbell  was  its  founder,  and  was  led  to  es- 
tablish it  by  his  observation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge  in  that 
direction,  and  by  some  experiments  he  had 
made  in  issuing  a  few  tracts  for  circulation  him- 
self. In  1866  this  society  adopted  with  some 
modifications  the  colportage  system  of  the 
American  tract  society,  and  has  since  prose- 
cuted it  with  great  success.  Its  expenmtures 
for  colportage  and  gratuitous  tract  distribution 
in  1861  were  £768  8*.  \0d.  The  amount  of  its 
sales  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. — ^Tiua 
"Religious  Tract  Society"  of  London  was 
founded  in  May,  1799-  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
labors  of  the  Rev.  George  Burder,  minister  of 
a  congregation  at  Coventry,  who  had  com- 
menced printing  tracts  on  his  own  account  in 
1781,  of  a  more  directly  religions  character 
than  those  of  Miss  More.  He  continued  their 
occasional  issue  in  connection  with  some  friends 
for  several  years,  intrusting  the  charge  of  their 
pu  blication  to  a  London  bookseller,  who  eventu- 
ally failed  and  caused  the  authors  of  the  tracts 
oonaiderable  loss.    Mr.  Border,  beUeving  that 
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a  more  extemivft  agency  and  a  larger  invest- 
ment  were  desirable,  then  convened  a  meeting 
of  ministers  by  whom  the  society  was  estab- 
lished under  its  present  name.  Among  its 
founders,  beside  Mr.  Harder,  were  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Rowland  Hill,  William  Newman,  Mat- 
thew Wilks,  and  Joseph  Hughes,  for  many 
years  its  secretary.  Its  entire  receipts  the  first 
year  were  £467  7(.  4d.,  of  which  £208  10«.  8d. 
was  f^om  contributions,  &c.,  and  £268  1 6*.  Sd. 
from  sales.  In  1849  they  had  risen  to  £50,981 
15«.  8d.,  of  which  £4,989  2».  8d.  was  from  con- 
tributions, &c.,  and  £44,603  16«.  &d.  from  sales. 
The  total  receipts  of  60  years  from  contribu- 
tions and  legacies,  up  to  1849,  were  £162,652 
8«.,  from  sales  £1,028,215  13«.  Id.,  making  with 
otiier  items  £1,202,242  ISs.  8d.  By  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  sum  the  society  had  published  6,148 
different  works  in  110  languages  and  dialects, 
of  which  it  had  issued  over  600,000,000  copies. 
It  now  keeps  in  stock  6,780  di£ferent  publica- 
tions suited  for  circulation  and  distribution, 
of  which  701  ore  books  for  adults,  1,263  books 
for  the  yonng,  2,122  tracts,  and  '6  pieriodicals, 
and  the  remunder  cards,  handbills,  &c. ;  and 
it  issued  in  1861  41,888,921  copies  of  volumes 
and  tracts.  Its  total  receipts  the  same  year 
were  £103,127  16*.  llrf.,  of  which  £14,437  12«. 
9d.  was  from  contributions  and  legacies,  and 
£88,690  4*.  Sd.  from  sales.  The  whole  number 
of  volumes  and  tracts  issued  from  its  organiza- 
tion to  March  81,  1801,  was  912,000,000,  and 
the  whole  number  of  publications  was  7,983, 
in  114  different  languages  and  dialects.  Its 
grants  for  1861  of  books,  tracts,  and  money, 
amounted  to  £12,463  lit.  6d.  This  society 
owns  no  presses  or  bindery,  the  manufacture 
of  its  books  and  tracts  being  contracted  for.  It 
maintains  three  depositories  in  London,  viz.:  a 
wholeMtle  department  at  No.  66  Paternoster 
row,  a  retail  department  at  No.  66  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  a  western  depository  at  No. 
164  Piccadilly,  near  St.  James's  street.  Apart 
from  these,  its  publications  are  mostly  circulated 
through  anxiliary  societies,  which  establish  lo- 
cal depositories,  colporteurs  and  book  hawkers 
who  traverse  the  country  with  them,  and  the 
book  trade,  many  of  whom  keep  a  supply  of  its 
books.  In  foreign  countries  they  are  sometimes 
kept  by  booksellers,  but  oftener  distributed 
through  missionaries  or  their  assistants.  There 
are  several  other  societies  in  Great  Britain  for 


the  circnlation  and  distribution  of  rdigieni 
hooka  and  tracts,  each  of  the  principal  religious 
denominations  having  one  or  more. — In  the 
United  States,  the  diffusion  of  religions  books 
and  tracts  was  early  regarded  as  important,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Christian  knowledge 
society  and  of  some  of  the  otlier  societies 
above  named  were  sent  from  England  for  dis- 
tribution in  considerable  quantities.  The  first 
religious  publication  society  in  this  country  was 
the  "  Methodist  Book  Concern,"  originally  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia,  and  which  issued  its 
first  publication  in  1789.  It  was  removed  to 
New  York  in  1804,  and  for  29  years  bad  its 
depository  in  Crosby  street.  In  1822  the  agents 
established  a  bindery,  its  publications  having 
previous  to  that  time  been  manufactured  by 
contract,  and  in  1824  added  a  printing  ofiSce. 
In  1838  it  was  removed  to  No.  200  Mulberry 
street,  and  in  Feb.  1886,  its  premises  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  a  loss  of  $260,000  incnrred. 
In  1844  the  division  of  the  Methodist  cliwch 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  book  concern  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  cburdi  south,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  eventually  received 
$200,000  of  the  capital  of  the  book  concern 
as  the  share  of  tlie  church  south.  The  num- 
ber of  distinct  works  it  now  publishes  is  1,967 
bound  volumes  and  2,096  tracts.  The  pnblica- 
.  tions  of  the  book  concern  are  divided  into  8 
classes :  1 ,  publications  of  the  general  catalogue, 
mostly  bound  volumes,  though  including  soma 
pamphlets,  and  including  also  the  denomina- 
tional newspapers  and  periodicals ;  2,  those  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  school  union, 
which  was  organized  in  1627  and  reorganized 
in  1840,  and  all  the  publications  of  which  are 
printed  and  issued  by  the  book  concern ;  and  8, 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  tract  society, 
also  issued  through  the  book  concern,  and  whidi 
have  amounted  annually  for  the  past  6  yean 
to  10,928,680  pages.  Both  the  Sunday  school 
union  and  the  tract  society  have  periodicals 
devoted  specially  to  their  objects ;  those  of  the 
former,  8  in  number,. have  a  combined  circnla- 
tion of  248,000  copies,  and  that  of  the  latter 
68,000.  The  book  concern  has  a  depository  in 
Cincinnati,  which  publishes  periodicals  and  a 
few  books ;  it  has  also  depositories  publishing 
denominational  journals,  and  keeping  full  sup- 
plies of  its  books,  at  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Chica- 
go, St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco ;  and  th«  mia- 
Tabu  or  Ambbicait  Tbmt 
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isters  of  tbe  denomination  form  an  actiTe  and 
energ<Btie  body  of  agents  for  the  sale  and  circa- 
lation  of  its  Jonmalg  and  tracts. — The  primary 
<q>eration8  of  the  Methodist  book  concern  had 
reference  rather  to  the  publication  of  books 
•than  tracts.  There  were  however  other  efforts 
made  for  tract  pablication  in  the  United  States, 
near  tho  time  when  it  was  established.  The 
Rev.  John  Stanford,  who  emigrated  to  Kew 
York  in  1786,  had  pnblished  and  circulated 
teacts  in  England,  and  continned  to  do  so  after 
Us  arriral  in  America.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Jedidiah 
Morse,  of  Oharlestown,  Mass.,  in  1802  pnblish- 
ed editions  of  IB  tracts  amonnting  to  82,§06 
eopies,  which  were  mostly  distributed  in  Maine, 
Xentocky,  and  Tennessee.  The  Be  v.  Dr.  Da- 
rid  Tappan,  divinity  professor  in  Harvard 
eollege,  and  Mr.  Enrign  Lincoln  of  Boston, 
also  published  and  circulated  a  considerable 
nnmber.  In  Sept.  1808,  the  "  Massachnsetta 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge" 
was  fbunded  by  Dr.  Morse,  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
others.  In  1816  it  had  printed  8,224  copies  of 
books  and  30,860  of  tracts.  In  1807  the  "  Con- 
neeticnt  Religions  Tract  Society"  was  organized 
at  Now  Haven  by  Dr.  Dwight,  Jeremiah  Evarta, 
and  others,  and  pnblished  a  series  of  26  tracts, 
of  which  it  circulated  abont  100,000  copies.  In 
1808  a  "  Religious  Tract  Society"  was  formed 
at  Middle  bury,  Vt,  which  issued  a  number  of 
tracts.  In  1810  the  "Protestant  Episcopal 
Tract  Society"  was  formed  in  New  York,  of 
vhich  Bishop  Hobart  was  president,  and  which 

firior  to  1816j|>ublisbed  18  different  tracts, 
n  1811  tbe  "Evangelical  Tract  Society?'  waa 
fbonded  in  Boston.  Tbe  "  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety" of  Albany  was  organized  in  1 81 1,  that  of 
Hew  York  in  1812,  and  those  of  Philadelphia, 
Baldmore,  and  Hartford  in  1816.  Between 
1814  and  1824,  8  other  tract  societies  had  been 
Mtablished  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Newark, 
Oinoinnati,  Washington,  Albany,  and  Boston. 
One  of  these  was  the  "New  England  Beli- 
ffioiu  Tract  Society,"  afterward  uxa  "Amer- 
ican Tract  Society"  at  Boston.  It  originated 
in  Andover,  Mass.,  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Porter,  D.D.,  and  Justin  Edwards,  D.D.,  with 
somo  of  the  other  professors  of  the  Andover 
theological  seminary,  were  the  prime  movers 
in  it.  It  was  organized  in  May,  1814,  and 
diartered  by  the  Mossachnsetts  legislatnre  in 
1816.  In  1828  its  name  was  changed  to 
« American  Tract  Society."     From  1816  to 
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1826  its  depository  was  at  Andover.  In  1825 
this  society  had  206  auxiliaries,  had  issued  177 
general  tracts  and  10  of  a  series  fur  the  young, 
had  published  in  all  over  800,000  copies,  and  ' 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  an  almanac 
and  a  monthly  journal.  In  tbe  spring  of  1826 
the  "American  Tract  Society"  was  organized 
in  New  York,  and  was  intended  to  unite  the  . 
local  societies  then  in  existence  as  far  as  pos- 
mble  aa  auxiliaries.  The  Boston  society  be- 
came a  branch  of  it,  the  former  taking  the 
stereotype  plates  and  publications  of  the  lat- 
ter at  cost,  and  furnishing  them  with  its  pub- 
lications at  a  price  not  greater  than  the  cost 
of  their  manu&ctore  there.  This  union  con- 
tinned  nntil  May,  1869,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  members  in  New  England  and  else- 
where at  the  hesitation  of  the  American  tract 
society  of  New  York  to  publish  tracts  or  trea- 
tises on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  society  at 
Boston  withdrew  and  resumed  its  independent 
position.  From  that  time  to  May,  1861,  it  had 
published  204  tracts  and  148  bound  volumes. 
Of  the  latter  there  had  been  printed  during 
the  year  283,221  copies,  and  of  the  former 
1,813,900,  beside  its  periodioals,  which  had 
an  a^p^egate  monthly  circulation  of  226,000 
copies.  It  employed  during  that  year  69  col- 
porteurs at  an  expenditure  of  $8,788.66.  Its 
aggregate  receipts  for  that  year  were  $76,- 
042.87,  of  which  $49,677.07  was  from  sales  of 

Sublications.  The  American  tract  society  at 
few  York  grew  rapidly,  and  has  become  one  of 
tbe  largest  of  the  national  benevolent  societies 
of  the  country.  From  April,  1825,  to  April, 
1861,  its  gross  receipts  were  $6,884,237.87, 
of  which  $4,267,868.68  was  from  sales  of 
books,  tracts,  and  papers,  and  $2,616,868.74 
from  donations  and  legacies.  Its  average  an- 
nual receipts  for  the  last  10  years  have  been 
abont  $880,000,  and  during  the  same  time  it 
has  granted  in  cash  to  missionaries  and  others 
in  foreign  countries  an  average  of  $16,600  per 
annum,  and  in  its  publicationa  at  home  an  av- 
erage annual  value  of  $46,846.  Since  the  for- 
mation of  the  society  it  has  printed  16,686,688 
volumes  and  219,464,676  tracts,  an  aggregate 
of  6,862,680,698  pages.  The  whole  number  of 
distinct  works  published  by  the  society  from 
its  origin  has  been  812  bound  volumes,  1,290 
tracts,  and  272  oards,  dsc.;  in  all,  1,874.  In 
1842  the  80<nety  commenced  its  oolportage  sys- 
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tem,  which  it  has  maintaiiied  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  colporteur,  as  the  term  is  employed 
by  the  society,  is  not  simply  a  book  hawker  or 
'peddler,  but  an  itinerant  missionary,  who  en- 
ters upon  the  work  of  distributing  its  publica- 
tions either  by  sale,  partial  sale,  or  gift,  as  m«y 
seem  best  in  each  case,  from  the  desire  to  do 
■good;  his  expenses  are  partially  met  by  the 
society,  and  partially  defrayed  by  the  sales  of 
books.  The  society  estimate  the  cost  of  main- 
taining ft  colporteur  annually  in  the  country  at 
f262.41,  and  in  the  city  at  $367.66;  but  as  his 
labors  are  in  many  particulars  similar  to  those 
of  a  home  missionary,  in  the  establishment  of 
religions  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  family  wor- 
ship, and  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  so- 
cial order,  especially  in  the  newer  states  and 
territories,  the  expense  of  the  enterprise  is  no 
valid  objection  to  it.  In  1860-'61,  676  colpor- 
teurs served  the  society  for  a  period  equal  to 
the  labors  of  one  man  for  282  years,  in  82 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Choctaw 
nation,  Canada  West,  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island.  The  entire  expense  of  the  colportage 
operations  of  the  society  for  1860-'61,  inclu- 
sive of  superintendence,  &c.,  was  $09,106.06. 
The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  work  per^ 
formed  by  its  colporteurs  for  SO  years :  time 
employed,  months,  44,097 ;  number  of  volumes 
sold,  7,272,698;  volumes  granted,  2,098,469; 

Enblic  meetings  addressed  and  prayer  meetings 
eld,  201,417;  family  visits,  8,889,807;  fami- 
lies destitute  of  religious  books  except  the 
Bible,  741,778  ;  families  destitute  of  the  Bible, 
460,249;  families  habitually  neglecting  evan- 
gelical preaching,  1,124,630. — The  various  re- 
Ugious  denominations  have  each  also  their  tract 
or  publication  societies,  and  many  of  them  issue 
a  considerable  number  of  publications.  The  ta- 
ble on  the  two  preceding  pages  gives  the  most 
important  particulars  concerning  some  of  them, 
np  to  the  close  of  their  last  financial  year. 

TRACTOBS,Mktauio.  SeePEBKiNS,Eu8BA. 

TRACY.    See  Dbstttt  db  Traoy. 

TRADE.    See  Commekci. 

TRADE  MARKS,  particular  marks  or  signs 
which  a  trader  affixes  to  his  goods  and  manu* 
factured  articles,  to  enable  the  public  to  distin- 
guish tbtm  from  other  similar  goods  or  articles. 
The  law  in  relation  to  trade  marks  is  very 
recent  both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
though  a  case  sustaining  its  principle  occurs 
as  long  ago  as  the  22d  of  Elizabeth  (1680). 
Though  it  does  not  arise  from  nor  depend  upon, 
and  is  not  regulated  by,  statutory  provisions,  it 
is  like  the  law  of  patents  in  its  general  purpose, 
which  is  to  protect  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  reasonable  advantages  derivable  from  his 
superior  skill  or  integrity,'  and  tlie  reputation 
he  has  won  thereby;  and  in  administering,  or 
rather  in  making  and  developing  the  law  of 
trade  marks,  courts  have  adopted  many  of  the 
principles  and  rules  of  the  law  of  patents.  The 
leading  principles  establishel  by  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  appear  to  be  as  follows:  1.  Every 
manufacturer,  and  also  every   iperchaut   or 


trader  for  whom  the  goods  are  marndSustored 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  them,  may  pot 
upon  the  goods  which  he  manufactures,  or 
which  are  manuCacttired  for  him  to  sell,  what- 
ever peculiar  mark  or  device  be  chooses,  for 
the  purpose  of  so  identifying  the  goods  he  ■ 
makes  or  sells,  that  the  public,  or  all  who  pur- 
chase or  use  them,  may  readily  distinguish 
them  from  other  goods.  S'.  When  such  mark 
is  adopted  and  used,  no  other  i)erson  has  the 
ri^t  to  assume  or  use  this  mark.  S.  The  in- 
tention of  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  in' 
using  the  mark,  and  the  effect  of  the  jnark  it- 
self, must  be,  not  to  express  or  indicate  the 
excellence  of  the  goods,  or  any  peculiarity  in 
their  quality,  or  give  them  a  certain  name ;  for 
so  far  as  trade  marks  do  only  this,  no  one  can 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  or  in  them;  bat  the 
intention  and  effect  of  the  mark  must  be  to 
indicate  their  origin  and  ownership,  and  con- 
nect them  with  the  manu&cturer  or  trader,  as 
it  were  personally.  4.  A  violation  of  this 
right  to  a  trade  mark  must  (as  a  conseqoenca 
of  the  last  stated  principle)  be,  not  a  mere  e^ 
deavor  to  persuade  tlie  public  that  the  goods 
of  him  who  uses  it  alter  another  are  equally 
valuable  with  those  of  him  who  first  appropri- 
ated and  nsed  this  trade  mark  ;  but  it  must  be 
a  false  adoption  of  a  mark,  with  the  intention 
and  effect  of  persuading  the  public  that  the 
goods  are  actually  the  goods  of  the  raannfae- 
turer  or  trader  whose  mark  it  is.  6.  The  vio- 
lation is  Bu£Scient  in  law,  if  it  does  not  adopt 
and  repeat  precisely  the  ori«nal  trade  mark, 
but  only  imitates  this,  with  the  intention  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  the  original ;  and  it  is 
said  that  this  kind  of  violation  of  the  right  of 
the  proprietor  is  complete  when  the  imitation 
is  so  close  that  a  careful  examination  is  required 
to  enable  a  purchaser  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  simnlated  trade  mark ;  and 
any  thing  is  a  violation  of  the  right  whidi  has 
this  efi'ect.  Hence  the  transfer  of  the  trade 
mark  of  the  plaintiff  from  a  superior  article  of 
his  manufacture  to  an  inferior  article  also  of 
his  manufacture,  but  which  bore  usually  a  dif- 
ferent mark,  has  bisen  regarded  as  a  fraud  both 
against  the  public  and  against  the  manofso- 
turer.  6.  It  is  no  excuse  or  justification  for 
the  use  of  another  person's  trade  mark,  that 
he  who  thus  falsely  uses  it  commnnicatM 
the  fact  to  his  purchasers,  who  therefore  are 
not  deceived;  because  by  using  falsely  Uiis 
trade  mark,  he  enables  Uiose  who  pnrchaw 
from  him  to  deceive  those  who  purchase  fnmi 
them,  and  he  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  intended  this;  and  the  injury  to  the  ac- 
tual proprietor  of  the  trade  mark  is  the  same. 
7.  The  rule,  and  the  principles  which  govern 
its  application,  appear  to  be  extended  to  all 
kinds  of  property  held  by  the  owner  for  th« 
use  of  the  public  with  compensation  to  him, 
and  in  which  there  can  exist  a  peculiar  and 
personal  right  of  appropriation.  Thus,  it  has 
been  held  that  a  public  conveyance,  as  a  stage 
coach  or  omnibus,  may  have  a  good  will  ^ 
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taolied  to  it  of  a  beneficiary  nature ;  and  if  it 
be  dlstingnished  by  a  peculiar  device  or  sign, 
no  one  will  be  permitted  to  draw  this  good 
will  away  by  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  this  de- 
vice or  sign.  8.  One  whose  exclusive  right  in 
'his  own  trade  mark  has  been  violated,  may 
have  his  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity.  At  law, 
by  a  snit  for  dainages ;  and  they  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  loss  of  sales  to  the  owner,  and  by 
the  injury  done  to  the  reputation  of  his  busi- 
ness or  his  merchandise.  It  may  not  be  qnite 
oerbun  whether  a  jury  may  give  vindictive  or 

Snnitory -damages,  that  is,  may  swell  their 
amages  beyond  aotoal  compensation  to  the 
plaintiff  by  way  of  pnnishmeDt  to  the  defend- 
ant. It  is  however  clear  that  the  jury  would 
have  a  wide  reach  in  estimating  the  injury  he 
has  sastiuned  in  his  business.  It  has  been 
held,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  prevailing  rule, 
that  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  damages  for 
past  sales,  unless  the  defendant  intended  to  de- 
ceive, or  at  least  knew  that  he  was  selling 
goods  which  bore  the  plaintiff's  marks.  But 
wiiether  the  defendant  was  or  was  not  ignorant 
of  this,  the  j^tdntiff  may  still  have  his  remedy 
in  equity.  This  remedy  consists  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  of  an  injunction  against  the  defend- 
ant, which  shall  prevent  his  making  any  fur- 
th«r  nse  of  the  plaintiff's  trade  mark.  The 
I^aintiff  may  generally  resort  both  to  legal  and 
eqaitable  remedy;  and  it  appeiH^  that  where 
the  fiiotof  the  violation  of  the  right  is  doubtful, 
eqnity  will  not  give  relief  by  way  of  injunc- 
tion, Tmtil  this  fact  of  violation  has  been  deter- 
mined by  an  action  at  law.  9.  It  is  a  very 
important  rule,  that  aliens  may  sne  for  a  breach 
of  their  exdorive  right  to  tiieir  own  trade 
marks;  and  some  of  the  most  int.tmctive  and 
interesting  actions  to  vindicate  this  peculiar 
right  have  been  brought  by  aliens  before  the 
eonrts  of  some  of  the  United  States;  as  by 
Taylor,  an  English  manufacturer,  against  Oar- 
penter,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
ihandnlent  use  in  this  country  of  the  plaintiff's 
trade  mark  of  "  Foster's  Persian  Thread;"  by 
Ooats,  another  English  manufacturer,  against 
Holbrook,  about  Ooats's  thread;  and  by  Oillott, 
an  English  steel  pen  maker,  ««ainst  Kettle,  for 
patting  the  mark  appropriated  by  Qillott  to  his 
pen  "No.  808"  to  his  pen  "No.  WS,"  which 
was  a  oheaperpen  ct  inferior  quality. 

TRADE  WINDS,  atmospheric  currents  mov- 
ing with  great  uniformity  toward  the  equator 
to  fill  the  spaces  left  by  the  airs  that  have  be- 
eome  heated  and  passed  up  to  the  more  elevat- 
ed portions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  belt  of 
the  eqnatorial  calms.  These  currents,  moving 
eontinnally  toward  larger  parallels  of  latitude, 
do  not  at  once  acquire  tne  increasing  east- 
wardly  movement  of  the  portions  of  the  earth's 
■nrfaoe  revolving  beneath,  and  the  lagging  oo< 
eaoioned  by  the  earth  slipping  away  under 
them  produces  a  deviation  from  a  direct  merid- 
ional movement  as  respects  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  an  apporant  progress  of  the  currents 
toward  the  west.    Thus  the  coarse  of  these 


winds  in  their  range  N.  of  the  equator  is  fh>m 
the  N.  £.,  and  S.  of  the  equator  from  the  S.  £.; 
and  the  two  ^sterns  are  known  respectively  as 
the  N.  E.  and  8.  E,  trade  winds.  Near  their 
commencement  they  partake  more  of  the  east- 
erly character,  and  as  they  approach  the  equa- 
tor they  move  more  upon  the  meridians.  They 
disappear  in  the  belt  of  calms,  or  the  "dol- 
drums," the  limits  of  which  vary  with  the  sea- 
sons, the  N.  border  being  sometimes  in  lat.  4° 
and  sometimes  10°  or  12°  N.,  and  the  S.  border 
in  lat.  8°  N.,  and  at  other  times  a  few  degrees 
8.  of  the  line;  the  average  width  of  the  belt 
is  about  6°.  The  S.  E.  trade  winds,  when  the 
snn  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  may  thus 
blow  across  the  line ;  and  the  N.  £.  trades  when 
the  sun  is  S.  may  reach  within  4°  of  it.  The 
points  where  these  winds  originate  in  the  north- 
em  hemisphere  are  from  25°  to  82°  from  the 
equator,  varying  with  the  seasons;  and  thus 
these  winds  in  the  latitudes  included  between 
the  degrees  named  have  the  character  of  peri- 
odical winds.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
trade  winds,  when  the  sun  in  its  8.  declination 
approaches  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  are  felt  as 
&r  as  lat.  80°  8.,  and  their  N.  limit  is  then 
about  lat.  1°  N.  The  general  width  of  the 
belt  of  the  8.  E.  trades  is  about  9°  greater  than 
that  of  the  N.  E.  trades.  The  trade  winds  are 
greatly  affected  by  the  proximity  of  land  as 
well  as  by  the  change  of  the  seasons.  In  the 
Atlantic  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Africa  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hot  desert  regions  in  the  interior 
is  so  powerful,  that  for  60  to  80  m.  out  to  sea 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  W.,  and  the 
regular  trades  are  not  fallen  in  with  until  out- 
side of  this  influence.  In  the  Pacific  ocean  the 
steady  S.  £.  trades  do  not  blow  within  about 
600  m.  of  the  coasts  of  Pern  and  Chili,  the 
general  direction  of  the  winds  in  this  space 
being  from  the  8.,  parallel  with  the  coast.  Hie 
effect  of  the  hot  districts  of  Asia  in  modifying 
the  N.  E.  trades  is  noticed  in  the  article  Mon- 
soon. The  numerous  islands  and  shoals  in 
the  Pacific  produce  great  irregularities  in  the 
direction  and  strength  of  these  winds,  which 
where  no  sach  disturbing  canses  exist  blow 
with  remarkable  constancy  and  steadiness;  and 
it  is  by  the  facilities  they  thus  afford  to  navi- 
gation that  they  have  acquired  the  name  of 
trade  winds.  By  taking  advantage  of  them, 
vessels  may  run  a  regular  course  often  for 
weeks  together  without  shifting  a  sail,  and  all 
the  time  enjoying  delightfnl  weather,  which 
everywhere  prevails  under  the  regular  trades. 
This  course  may  be  before  them  or  obliquely 
across  their  line  in  either  direction.  Where 
their  regularity  is  disturbed  by  local  causes  at 
certain  seasons,  as  in  the  periodical  changes  of 
the  monsoons,  terrific  storms  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  alternating  with  periods  of  calms 
and  l^ht  variable  breezes.  At  these  times  are 
experienced  the  most  violent  extremes  of  heat, 
rain,  tornadoes  accompanied  by  watersponts, 
and  the  most  vivid  displays  of  lightning  and 
awfiil  bursts  of  thonder.    The  region  about 
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Madras  in  India  is  particularly  exposed  to  the 
Tiolence  of  thtse  phenomena,  which  recur  eTery 
9  months.  Vessels  at  these  periods  avoid  the 
coasts ;  and  so  violent  are  the  storms  of  wind, 
that  even  the  fish  from  the  sea  are  often  foond 
upon  the  tops  of  tlie  honses,  being  blown  off 
from  the  waves  or  carried  np  by  the  'frater- 
■ponts  and  then  blown  inland.  Thoagh  in 
general  the  trade  winds  from  local  causes  lose 
their  marked  characteristics  upon  the  land, 
ttiere  are  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South' 
America  vast  plains  at  a  low  elevation,  as  those 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  where  tiie  con- 
ditions  are  favorable  for  the  prevalence  of  at- 
mospheric currents  which  depend  in  their  ori- 
gin and  continnance  upon  general  onuses,  as 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  relative  tem- 
peratures of  different  zones;  and  accordingly 
in  these  regions  constant  winds  from  the  £.  are 
encountered,  which  up  the  Amazon  espeoially 
blow  with  great  force  across  the  continent  as 
far  as  the  hilly  country  at  the  base  of  the  Andes. 
A  strong  wind  from  the  E.  also  blows  continu- 
ously over  the  W.  portion  of  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  which  is  known  as  the  tahel;  and  in 
the  £.  part  winds  prevail  from  the  same  quar- 
ter, but  are  more  like  the  trade  winds  from 
their  diminished  force  and  somewhat  flnctn- 
ating  character. — The  trade  winds  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients;  they  were  first  ob- 
served by  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  to 
America.  He  fell  in  with  them  soon  after 
leaving  the  Canary  islands;  and  his  vessels  in 
the  &vorable  breeze,  which  changed  not  from 
day  to  day,  were  wafted  rapidly  across,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  his  sailors,  who  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  making  their  way  back  against  winds 
thus  blowing  idways  in  the  same  direction.  It 
was  at  lost  by  taUng  a  oonrse  through  more 
northern  latitudes,  that  Oolurabus,  who  had 
probably  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  trade 
winds  in  his  previous  excursions  to  the  Canary 
islands,  succeeded  in  avoiding  them  on  his  re- 
turn voyage.  The  early  navigators  in  the  ac- 
counts of  their  voyages  dwelt  with  much  in- 
terest upon  the  delightful  atmosphere  of  the 
region  of  these  winds,  and  were  reminded  by 
the  balmy  air  and  unclouded  skies  of  the  most 
perfect  days  of  the  fine  climate  of  Andalusia.— 
The  true  explanation  of  the  trade  winds  was 
first  proposed  by  Oeorge  Hadley  in  the  "  Fhil- 
oaophical  Transactions"  f6r  1786.  Galileo  had 
previously  associated  their  movement  with  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  but  did  not  arrive  at  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  phenomenon,  espe- 
cially in  its  relation  to  the  heat  of  the  equatorial 
belt,  the  region  of  calms  there  existing,  and  the 
Tibration  of  the  range  of  the  winds  N.  and  S. 
with  the  change  of  the  seasons.  Hadley  ex- 
plained the  effect  of  the  winds  in  their  progress 
toward  the  equator  not  immediately  acquiring 
&6  more  rapid  motion  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  due  to  its  increasing  diameter,  and  thus 
in  fltct  falling  behind  with  an  apparent  easterly 
movement ;  and  Oapt.  Basil  Hall,  in  his  "  Frag- 
ments of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  waa  the  fint 


to  show  that  on  this  principle  the  winds  when 
near  the  equator,  and  passing  over  dinmal  cir- 
cles of  very  slowly  increasing  radii,  should  ac- 
quire the  rotatory  movement  of  the  snrftoe  and 
appear  only  as  meridional  winds,  which  is  the 
case  in  the  latter  portions  of  their  course. — ^It 
is  an  interesting  question  as  to  the  subsequent 
destination  of  the  vast  bodies  of  air  that  con- 
tinually collect  from  the  K.  and  the  6.  in  the 
equatorial  belt,  and  are  carried  upward  as  their 
density  diminishes  through  the  neat  tbey  ab- 
sorb. That  they  must  be  returned  in  some 
manner  to  the  localities  whence  they  came,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  never  ceasing  eurrSDU, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  evidences  of  a  cooater 
movement  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  occasionally  observed  when  clovda 
appear  in  the  usually  clear  sky  of  the  trade 
winds,  their  motion  being  contrary  to  that  of 
the  winds  at  the  snrfigice.  It  has  also  been  ob- 
served that  upon  the  highest  portions  of  the 
Canary  islands  during  tiie  prevalence  of  the 
trade  winds,  the  wind  blows  continually  from 
the  W.  and  with  considerable  force.  Hum- 
boldt noticed  the  same  phenomenon  at  the  top 
of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  a  strong  S.  W,  wind 
there  blowing  while  the  K.  £.  trades  prevailed 
over  all  other  portiona  of  the  island.  But  the 
most  remarkable  incident  bearing  upon  this 
question  was  the  precipitation  in  1812  upon 
the  island  of  Barbados  of  volcanic  ashes  car- 
ried through  the  air  from  the  volcano  of  St 
Vincent,  then  in  eruption,  about  60  m.  to  the 
W.  These  matters,  it  is  evident,  Oivct  have 
been  thrown  up.  from  the  crater  above  the 
level  of  the  trade  winds  into  a  csrrent  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction,  by  which  tbey  wen 
waited  beyond  Barbados  to  the  E.,  and  then 
descending  were  brought  back  by  the  trade 
winds  to  this  island.  Mr.  Maury,  in  his 
"  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  advances  a 
theory  that  the  airs  brought  from  the  S.  cross 
those  from  the  N.  as  they  ascend  in  the  equato- 
rial belt,  the  two  sets  by  some  unknown,  influ- 
ence keeping  distinct  from,  though  intermin- 
gling and  passing  through  each  other,  and  eadi 
upper  current  again  descends  to  the  surface  on 
readiing  the  tropic  of  Cancer  or  of  Capricorn, 
passing  through  an  upper  current  moving  in  an 
opposite  direction,  which  oq  descending  be- 
comes the  trade  wind  moving  toward  the  equa- 
tor. He  imagines  that  beyond  the  tropics  the 
general  movement  of  the  surface  winds  is  to- 
ward the  poles,  where,  all  meeting  as  upon  the 
equator,  an  upward  and  rotatory  movement 
takes  place  in  which  the  currents  again  pass 
through  each  other  and  return  to  the  tropics  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  as  an  upper  car- 
rent. — The  trade  wind  belt  is  bounded  toward 
the  poles  by  a  region  in  which  the  winda  are 
variable,  those  from  the  W.  generally  prevailing. 
In  the  northern  hemisphere  they  are  not  so  reg- 
ular as  in  the  southern.  It  is  in  this  region  that 
the  Atiantic  is  crossed  by  vessels  passing  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool;  and  it  is 
noticed  of  the  passages  made  bj  the  padketa 
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for  a  period  of  6  jenn,  that  the  average  length 
from  New  York  was  28  days,  and  from  Lirer- 
pool  88  days. 

TRAFALGAR.    See  Oapk  Tbafaloar. 

TRAFALGAR,  Baruc  of.  See  Nslsok, 
Horatio. 

TR  AGAOANTH.    See  Gun,  voL  viii.  p.  668. 

TRAGEDY.    See  Dbama. 

TR AGOPAN,  a  name  given  by  Onvier  to  the 
birds  of  the  pheasant  family  comprised  in  the 
genos  eeriomU  (Swains.).  The  hill  resembles 
uiat  of  the  common  fowl ;  the  wings  are  ample 
and  rery  concave,  with  the  4th  to  the  7th  qnills 
the  longest ;  tail  rounded,  and  its  coverts  am- 
ple ;  tarsi  stent  and  armed  with  a  small  spnr, 
anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  by  membrane, 
and  the  claws  long  and  cnrved.  There  are  8 
or  4  species,  inhabitants  of  the  gloomy  and 
thick  pine  forests  of  the  high  mountains  of 
central  Asia;  they  are  solitary  and  shy,  and 
discoverable  only  by  their  shrill  whistle ;  the 
plumage  is  very  brilliant,  being  red,  varied  with 
Mack,  bine,  and  golden,  and  with  white  eye-like 
■pots.    The  best  known  species  is  the  horned 

Eheasant  (G.  tatyra,  Swtdns.),  of  the  size  of  a 
trge  domestic  fowl ;  the  malea  have  the  sides 
of  the  head  naked,  and  in  the  spring  behind 
each  eye  a  long  horn  of  a  reddish  and  bluish 
color  directed  obliqnely  backward,  and  nnder 
the  throat  long,  naked,  bluish,  expansile  wat- . 
ties ;  the  feathers  are  lengthened  and  disunited 
on  the  crown,  purplish  black,  becoming  crim- 
son on  the  occiput ;  back  of  neck  and  bare  skin 
in  front  snrrounded  by  deep  black ;  wings  and 
back  brown  with  an  eyed  white  spot  at  the 
end  of  each  feather ;  rest  of  plumage  deep  red 
with  small  spots  oif  white;  the  female  and 
jonng  are  brownish,  and  have  neither  the 
horns  nor  the  wattles ;  the  males  do  not  attain 
tiie  full  beaaty  of  their  pluma^  tail  the  8d 
jear.  The  food  consists  of  grams,  roots,  in- 
sects,  and  larves.  This  is  probably  the  trago- 
pan  mentioned  by  Fliny.  The  golden-breasted 
and  the  black-headed  tragopans,  of  the  same 
size  and  similar  habits,  are  sufficiently  charac- 
tetized  by  their  names,  the  plumage  being  in 
other  respects  not  very  unlike. 

TR  AOtlS,  HiBBONTMus,  the  Latin  name  of  a 
German  botanist,  whose  real  name  was  Bock, 
bom  in  He^desbach  in  1498,  died  in  Hornbaoh 
in  1658.  Efe  received  a  classical  education,  and 
became  head  of  a  school  in  Deux  Fonts,  and 
saperintondent  of  the  ducal  garden.  Having 
embraeed  the  reformed  religion,  he  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Hombach,  and  afterward 
was  physician  of  the  connt  of  Nassau  in  Saar- 
brflelc-  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  bot- 
any, and  in  1651  published  Iftvm  XrAuterimeh 
9om  Cntenehude,  Wirkmuf  und  Ifakmtn  der 
KrAuter,  so  im  DeuUehlandwiehten  (fol.,  Stras- 
bonrg>.  This  was  the  first  attempt  made  in  mod- 
em rames  toward  the  classification  of  plants. 

TRAJAN  (Mabods  Ulpiitb  Tbajanits),  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  bom,  according  to  some  anthori- 
tfee,  in  Italioa,  the  modem  Alcala  del  Rio  on 
tbe  Guadalquivir,  not  ftr  fh>m  Seville,  Spain, 


Sept.  18,  A.  D.  63,  died  in  Selinua  (afterward 
called  Tnyanopolis),  Gilicia,  in  Aug.  117.  He 
was  the  soi  of  Tr^nnns,  an  officer  in  the  im- 
perial service,  and  early  embraced  the  profea- 
rion  of  arms.  He  served  as  a  military  tribune 
ia  the  wars  of  the  East,  probably  directly  un- 
der his  father,  before  86  was  made  pnetor,  and 
in  01  became  consul  along  with  M.  Aoilius 
Glabro.  After  discharging  the  functions  of 
this  office  he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  ordered 
by  Domitian  to  go  to  Germany  and  command 
the  troops  on  the  lower  Rhine,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  his  department  being  at  Cologne.  Al- 
though little  18  known  of  his  early  history,  he 
must  have  become  distinguished  and  popular, 
for  when  at  the  close  of  97  Nerva  adopted  him 
and  chose  him  as  his  successor,  the  selection 
met  with  general  acquiescence  both  among  the 
people  and  the  soldiers,  although  none  of  the 
previous  emperors  had  been  born  out  of  Italy, 
His  title  after  his  alevation  to  the  imperial 
dignity  was  Imperator  Gassar  Nerva  Tn^anus 
Augustus.  In  Jan.  98,  Nerva  died,  and  Tra- 
jan, who  was  then  encamped  at  Cologne,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne ;  but  for  many  montns  he 
did  not  go  to  Rome,  being  engaged  in  settling 
the  commotions  which  had  disturbed  the  se- 
curity of  the  fi-ontiers  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  He  entered  Rome  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  and  soon  proved  by-  his 
conduct  that  the  hopes  raised  at  his  assumption 
of  the  purple  were  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  He 
received  the  title  of'Pater  Patrin,  and  was  also 
honored  with  the  new  designation  of  Optimus. 
He  bestowed  a  gift  of  money  on  the  sokUera 
and  also  on  the  Roman  citiEens ;  made  provi- 
sion for  supporting  the  children  of  the  poor: 
victualled  Rome  by  allowing  the  entrance  or 
grain  free  of  duty ;  issued  edicts  against  in- 
formers ;  curbed  the  insolence  of  the  prntorias 
troops ;  and  appointed  men  of  high  character 
to  public  offices.  In  100  the  yoanger  Pliny, 
who  was  the  warm  personal  friend  of  the 
monarch,  pronounced  his  panegyric  upon  him. 
In  101  Tnyan  left  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  war  against  Decebalos,  king  of 
the  Daoians,  who  had  obliged  Domitian  in  a 
previous  struggle  to  buy  peace  by  making  an 
annual  payment  of  money.  Tr%|an  crossed  the 
Danube,  defeated  the  Daoisn  monarch,  took 
many  of  his  strong  posts  and  his  capital  Sarmi- 
zegithusa,  and,  having  oompeUed  him  to  sue 
for  peace,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph  with 
the  title  of  Dacions.  In  104  Decebalus  broke 
his  treaty,  refosed  to  comply  with  the  emper- 
or's demand  that  he  should  surrender  himMf^ 
and  when  TriO<''>  marched  against  him  first  at- 
tempted to  save  himself  by  sending  two  men 
to  poison  his  enemy  nnder  the  pretence  that 
they  were  deserters.  The  conquest  of  Dacia 
was  now  determined  upon,  and  an  immense 
bridge  was  built  across  the  Danube,  over  whidi 
the  Roman  army  passed  into  that  country. 
This  bridge  was  the  largest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  built  by  the  ancients,  and,  according  to 
tbo  statement  of  Dion  Oassius,  o<mslBted  of  SO 
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piers,  160  feet  high,  60  feet  wide,  170  feet 
apart,  and  united  by  wooden  arches,  and  was 
probi^ly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem 
town  of  Tchernetz  in  Wallachia.  Tr^an  was 
niooesafal  in  this  campaign  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  a  coun- 
try unknown,  inimical,  and  having  no  roads. 
Decebalus  was  defeated  at  all  points,  and  in 
despair  killed  himself;  Dacia  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  and 
fortified  posts'  were  built  and  colonists  set- 
tled in  it.  When  the  emperor  returned  to 
Borne,  he  exhibited  to  the  people  games  which 
lasted  128  days,  and  in  which  11,000  animals 
were  killed  and  10,000  gladiators  fought  In 
106  he  went  on  a  campaign  against  the  Par- 
thians  and  Armenians,  and  was  engaged  during 
the  following  years  in  numerous  military  expe- 
ditions, the  history  of  which  is  almost  altogether 
lost.  In  the  year  112  occurred  his  6th  and  last 
eonsolship.  In  theapring^of  116  he  marched 
•gainst  the  Parthians,  having  previously  re- 
ceived the  Bubmiseion  of  Armenia  and  the 
princes  of  the  neighboring  countries.  He  cross- 
ed the  Tigris  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  subdued  the 
country  beyond  that  river,  and  returned  to  An- 
tioch  the  same  year ;  and  while  there  a  great 
earthquake  occurred  from  which  Tr^an  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  In  the  following  year 
he  again  marched  to  the  Tigris,  and  sailed 
down  that  stream  to  the  Persian  gulf,  but  was 
recalled  by  a  general  uprising  in  the  prov- 
inces which  he  had  reduced.  Arriving  at  Ote- 
siphon,  he  gave  the  Parthians  a  king  whom 
that  turbulent  people  quickly  expelled.  After 
the  siege  of  Atrs  in  Mesopotamia,  he  fell  sick, 
and,  leaving  his  successor  Hadrian  in  command 
in  Syria,  started  for  Italy,  but  died  on  the  way. 
His  ashes  were  carried  to  Rome  in  a  golden 
Bm,  and  placed  under  the  column  beuing  his 
name,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in 
honor  of  his  Bacian  victories. — Our  knowledge 
of  the  events  of  Trtnan's  reign  is  very  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory,  out  we  know  that  for  many 
generations  afterward  it  was  looked  npon  as 
tiie  most  brilliant  in  the  imperial  annals.  The 
Roman  arms  were  carried  further  than  ever 
before  or  after,  and  rarely  suffered  defeat. 
Beside  the  conquests  in  Dacia  and  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  Arabia  Petraa  was  made  salyect  to 
the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  the  gover- 
nor of  Syria.  Nor  were  his  works  for  the  in- 
ternal improvement  of  his  dominions  less  im- 
portant. He  constructed  an  artificial  harbor 
at  Centum  Cells  (now  Civita  Veccbia),  built 
the  port  of  Ancona,  made  several  great  roads 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  one  of  which 
was  across  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  erected 
magnificent  bridges.  He  founded  several  li- 
braries in  Rome,  one  of  which,  called  Ulpia 
Bibliotheea,  was  very  celebrated ;  built  a  thea- 
tre in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  also  the  Forum 
Tre^anum,  his  great  work,  in  the  centre  of 
whioh  was  the  column  of  Tr^an,  erected  in 
112.  Jt  has  been  alleged  that  his  private 
eharacter  was  disfigured  by  intemperance  and 


licentioueneas.  Many  writers  doubt  the  mag* 
nitude  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
which  is  sdd  to  have  taken  place  during  his 
reign.  His  correspondence  with  the  younger 
Pliny,  governor  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  the  members  of  that 
sect,  displays  in  his  character  an  unusual  con- 
sideration for  justice  and  humanity.  In  his  re- 
ply to  Pliny  he  says :  "  You  have  adopted  the 
right  course,  my  friend,  with  regard  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  for  no  universal  rule,  to  be  &pplied  in  all 
cases,  can  be  fixed  in  thu  matter.  They  should 
not  be  searched  for;  but  when  accused  and 
conviqted,  they  should  be  punished ;  yet  if  any 
one  denies  that  he  has  been  a  Christian,  and 
proves  it  bj  action,  namely,  by  worshipping 
our  gods,  he  is  to  be  pardoned  upon  his  repent- 
ance, even  though  suspicion  may  still  cleave 
to  him  from  his  antecedents.  But  anonymous 
accusations  must  not  be  admitted  in  any  crim- 
inal process;  it  sets  a  bad  example  and  is  con- 
trary to  our  age."  The  conquests  of  Trtuan 
were  abandoned  by  his  successor  HadruB, 
who  restored  the  empire  to  its  former  limits; 
but  his  memory  was  long  cherished  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  200  years  later  the  senators  were  in 
the  habit  of  saluting  the  emperor  with  the  ae> 
damation:  "Be  happier  than  Augn6tna  and 
better  than  Trigan."  The  best  modem  authori- 
,ties  for  the  history  of  his  reign  are  his  life  in 
Tillemont's  Mistoire  det  empereurt,  and  H. 
Francke's  esaay  Zur  GueAiehU  Traja$u  v$id 
teiner  Zdtgenotten  (1837). 

TRALXi,  Russell  Thachxb,  M.B.,  an  Amer- 
ican physician,  bom  in  Vernon,  Tolland  co., 
Conn.,  Aug.  6,  1812.  His  parents  removed  to 
western  New  York  in  his  childhood,  and  he 
was  destined  for  the  life  of  a  farmer ;  but  iU 
health  led  him  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
for  some  time  he  practised  the  profession  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  standard 
medical  writers.  In  1840  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  after  actjuiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
theories  and  practice  of  the  homoeopathists, 
the  hydropathists,  the  disciples  of  Sylvester 
Graham,  &c.,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  use  of  drugs  for  medicinal  purposes  was  in- 
jurious under  all  circumstances,  and  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature;  and  that  water,  air, 
temperature,  light,  exercise,  rest,  sleep,  food, 
and  passional  influences  were  the  only  true 
remedies  for  disease.  He  gave  considerable 
prominence  to  water  as  a  remedial  agent,  but 
excluded  all  drugs  from  his  practice.  In  1843 
he  opened  a  water-cure  establishment  in  Kew 
York,  over  which  he  still  presides;  and  in  1854 
he  established  in  connection  with  it  a  medical 
school  for  pupils  of  both  sexes,  which  was  char- 
tered in  1867,  under  the  name  of  tlie  "  Kew 
York  Hygeio-Therapeutic  College."  This  insti- 
tution is  authorized  to  confer  th  e  degree  of  M.D., 
and  has  since  its  organization  given  diplomas 
to  about  200  graduates,  ^  of  them  females. 
Dr.  Trail  is  the  professor,  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  this  college.  From  1846  to  1848  he 
waa  editor  of  the  *'  Kew  York  Organ,"  a  week* 
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ly  temperance  journal,  and  of  the  "Hydro- 
pathic Review,"  a  quarterly  magazine.  He  has 
also  edited  since  184S  the  "  Water-Oore  Jour- 
nal," and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  "Ufe 
Ulnstrated,"  a  weekly  newspaper;  Smith's 
"Frmts  and  Farinaoea;"    Hardell's  "Hydro- 

Sathy  for  the  People;"  and  Smee'a  "Acci- 
ente  and  Emergencies."  His  own  works 
are:  "IVize  Essay  on  Temperance;"  "Hy- 
dropathic EnoyolopjBdia"  (New  York,  1862); 
«  EEydropathio  Cook  Book"  (1864);  "Uterine 
Diseases  and  IMsplacements"  (1866);  "Home 
Treatment  for  Senal  Abases;"  "  The  Alco- 
holic Controversy;"  "The  Complete  Gymna- 
dom"  (1867);  "Prize  Essay  on  Tobacco;" 
"Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Longs;"  "Pa- 
thology of  the  Reprodaotive  Organs;"  "Dip- 
theria;"  "The  Scientific  Baris  of  Vegeta- 
rianism;" "Water  Cure  for  the  Million;" 
"Nervous  Debility;"  "Lecture  on  Drug  Medi- 
dnes;"  "Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Females;" 
and  "Principles  of  Hygeio-Therapy."  He 
has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a  large  work 
entitled  "  Principles  of  Hy^enio  Medication." 

TRAM  ROAD.    See  Railboad. 

TRANCE.    See  Catalbpsy. 

TRANQUEBAR,  a  town  and  district  of 
British  India,  in  the  province  of  Tai^jore  and 
Madras  presidency,  on  an  island  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oavery,  147  m.  8.  from 
Madras ;  area  of  the  district,  16  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1814,  28,426,  since  which  it  has  considerably 
increased.  There  are  two  Lutheran  churches, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  schools. 
Tranquebar  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton 
cloth,  oil,  soap,  &o.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Danes,  but  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1846. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  (Lat.  tranteendo,  to 
go  beyond),  in  metaphysics,  a  term  applied  in 
general  to  ideas  and  doctrines  that  are  not 
suggested  or  limited  by  experience.  In  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  tranicendem  and  tran- 
teendentalis  designated  any  thing  that  was  not 
prmdieamentalU,  that  is,  any  thing  that  rose 
above,  was  not  comprehended  in,  and  could 
not  be  defined  by,  either  of  the  ten  tumma 
genera  or  categories  of  Aristotle.  Thus,  being 
was  transcendental,  and  only  some  category 
of  being  was  prtedicamental.  The  four  scho- 
lastic transcendentals  were  «n«,  unum,  verum, 
and  bonam  (being,  unity,  truth,  and  goodness), 
to  which  some  added  aliquid  and  ret,  which 
however  scarcely  differed  in  meaning  fi-om  «n«. 
Kant  gave  new  and  distinct  significations  to 
txarueendem  and  trarueendentalit.  The  former 
designated  what  is  wholly  beyond  experience, 
Is  conceivable  neither  a  priori  nor  a  posteriori, 
and  thus  lies  beyond  every  category  of  thought. 
The  latter  designated  a  priori  conceptions  and 
Judgments,  which  are  necessary  and  universal, 
and  which  transcend  the  sphere,  while  aflford- 
Ing  the  conditions,  of  the  contingent  knowl- 
edge famished  by  experience.  Thus  by  the 
transcendental,  formal,  or  critical  philosophy 
of  Kant  is  meant  his  system  of  the  principles 
at  the  pnre  reason,  which  occupies  itself  not 


wltb  the  objects  or  matter  of  knowledge,  but 
with  the  subjective  ideas  or  forms,  as  time, 
spaoe,  substance,  and  causality,  through  which 
objects  are  represented  to  us  as  phenomena. 
Objects  in  themselves  {Dinge  an  tieh)  he  deem- 
ed transcendent. — In  mathematics,  transcen- 
dental quantities  are  those  which  cannot  be 
expressed  by  a  finite  nnmber  of  algebraic 
terms,  but  are  represented  by  means  either  of 
logarithms,  or  variable  exponents,  or  some  of 
the  trigonometrical  Amotions.  Transcendental 
carves,  as  the  logarithmic  q>iral,  are  those 
whose  eqoation  is  transcendental,  t. «.,  express- 
es a  relation  between  transcendental  quantities. 
TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD,  the  transfer- 
ring of  blood  fresh,  or  by  an  interval  of  time  so 
short  as  to  forbid  its  cooling  or  coagulation, 
from  the  system  of  one  brute  or  human  being 
to  that  of  another,  or  fi-om  the  veesels  of  brutes 
to  those  of  the  human  subject.  The  rise  or  re- 
vival of  this  operation  in  the  17th  century 
seems  to  have  been  instigated  by  curiosity,  or 
a  diapodtion  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  the 
animal  economy.  At  this  period,  Mr.  T.  Clarke, 
in  England  (1667),  first  performed  transfusion 
upon  dogs,  but  nnsnccessftilly  ("  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  No.  86)  ;  Lower  in  16S6  snooeed- 
ed  in  case  of  the  same  animals ;  and  with  these 
and  other  creatures,  as  pigeons,  and  even  in 
transfer  of  the  blood  of  sheep  to  dogs,  the  ex- 
periment was  many  times  repeated  without  ap- 
parent injury,  within  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
But  while  France  and  England  have  contested 
the  honor  of  originating  t£e  practice  at  the  pe- 
riod named,  Libavins  had  m  1616  distinctly 
described  the  operation  in  case  of  the  hnman 
subject,  and  had  indicated  the  purpose  of  re- 
newing vitality,  which  had  been  souj^t  from 
it  at  a  later  period ;  and  even  a  passage  in  Ovid 
has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  process  of 
transfusion.  The  experiments  of  Lower  and 
others  referred  to  seem  to  have  revived  the 
most  chimerical  anticipations  of  posdble  benefit 
from  the  practice.  The  first  trial  on  man  was 
by  Denys  and  Emmerez,  in  Paris,  in  1666. 
Though  the  accounts  are  somewhat  conflicting, 
it  appears  that  this  experiment  was  in  transftas- 
ing  several  ounces  of  the  blood  of  a  sheep  into 
the  veins  of  a' demented  youth ;  and  altnongh 
it  was  asserted  that  the  intelligence  of  the  sub- 
ject improved  after  the  operation,  yet  soon 
after  a  second  transfusion,  which  was  public,  as 
the  first  had  been,  he  died  in  a  lethargic  con- 
dition. The  next  year  Lower  and  King  trans- 
ferred about  10  ounces  of  the  blood  of  a  sheep 
Into  the  veins  of  a  literary  man,  Arthur  Coyn, 
who  in  ordinary  health  offered  himself  for  the 
experiment ;  no  ill  consequences  ensued  at  this 
time;  but  though  on  a  second  transfusion  in 
this  case  the  results  were  less  favorable,  the 
royal  society  still  recommended  perseverance 
in  these  attempts.  In  1668  Riva  and  Manfi-edi 
performed  a  like  operation  in  Italy.  Other 
unfavorable  accidents  ftom  the  process  occurred 
about  this  time.  Denys  and  Emmerez  having 
tnmsferred  the  Uood  of  a  calf  into  the  veins  of 
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a  youth  of  distinotion,  Boron  Bond,  of  Sweden, 
then  in  Paris,  who  had  intestinal  disease,  and 
died  of  inflammation  excited  in  the  parts  after 
the  second  operation,  the  parliament  of  Pari* 
interfered  and  proscribed  the  practice;  and 
upon  the  death  of  two  persons  in  Rome  from 
the  like  treatment,  the  pope  also  issued  a  pro- 
hibitory edict.  From  tlus  time  the  practice  fell 
into  disuse,  save  as  a  matter  of  experiment  in 
case  of  the  lower  animals.  In  178S  Dr.  Har- 
wood,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Cambridge, 
etrove  to  revive  the  inquiry ;  he  bled  a  dog  un- 
til it  apparently  expired  in  convulsions,  when, 
npon  replenishing  the  animal's  veins  with  blood 
from  a  sheep,  it  revived,  and  being  released 
went  home  with  no  apparent  iidury.  To  Dr. 
Blandell,  however,  and  probably  about  the 
year  1800,  is  due  the  creait  of  first  giving  to 
the  process  its  true  and  only  useftil  applioauon. 
Among  his  striking  experiments  were  those  of 
reviving  with  the  blood  of  a  dog  another  that 
had  been  apparently  dead  for  6  minutes ;  and 
nourishing  a  dog  8  weeks  without  food,  by  mere 
transfer  in  that  interval,  into  the  external  jtwa- 
lar  vein,  of  84  oz.  of  blood  from  other  dogs.  But 
Provost  and  Dumas,  reasoning  from  the  many 
differences  of  blood  of  different  animals,  not 
only  known  but  unknowable  also,  had  inferred 
that  transfusion  between  different  species  could 
never  be  really  harmless ;  and  in  their  experi- 
ments, they  fonnd  that  this  especially  was  true 
when  the  corpuscles,  though  of  the  same  form, 
were  of  quite  unlike  size ;  but  still  more  so 
when  blood  with  circular  corpuscles  was  intro- 
duced into  animals  in  which  these  bodies  have 
the  oval  form ;  so  that,  if  the  blood  of  quadru- 
peds be  introduced  into  the  veins  of  birds,  the 
latter  speedily  die  as  if  poisoned,  and  with  vio- 
lent distress  of  the  nervous  system.  These  re- 
sults Blundell  reaffirmed ;  and  the  application 
which  he  made  of  the  practice  was,  as  a  means 
of  recovery,  by  transfhsion  of  human  blood,  in 
persons  threatened  with  imminent  death  from 
excessive  heBmorrbages,  as  under  surgical  opera- 
tions, or  in  some  of  Uie  accidents  of  parturition ; 
and  in  those  cases  in  which,  even  if  death  did 
not  threaten  at  once  to  result,  the  extreme  loss 
and  prostration  must  in  the  judgment  of  the 

Sraontioner  be  fbllowed  only  by  more  lingering 
issolntion  of  days  or  weeks,  with  the  inciden- 
tal debiUty,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  nervous 
maladies.  His  instruments  for  the  purpose  were 
an  impellor  (syringe  with  needfiM  tabes)  and 
gravitator ;  they  have  since  been  improved  by 
Weiss,  Laundy,  and  others; — The  instruraento 
when  used  should  be  perfectly  dean,  air-tight, 
and  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood. 
Opening  a  vein  of  the  patient's  arm  just  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  the  small  end  of  one  tube, 
and  fixing  the  opening  by  a  probe,  blood  must 
be  drawn  through  a  firee  opening  in  the  vein  of 
some  healthy  person,  and,  as  it  flows  into  the 
appropriate  basin,  is  to  be  slowly  sacked  up, 
and  without  any  admixture  of  air,  by  the  syr- 
inge through  the  other  tube.  The  syringe  and 
tubes  being  entirely  flllad  nnti^  Uood  flows 


dear  from  air  from  the  end  of  tbe  tabe  to  be 

introduced,  this  is  inserted  into  the  patient's 
vein,  and  a  steady  and  slow  ii^jection  perfonn- 
ed,  the  greatest  care  being  required  that  neither 
air  nor  clots  shall  be  thrown  in,  and  that  the 
charge  shall  not  be  so  sudden  as  to  occanon 
shock  or  congestion  or  to  overpower  the  heart, 
the  action  of  which  is  necessarily  enfeebled. 
Hence,  if  headache,  flushing  of  the  face,  faint- 
ing, or  other  unpleasant  symptoms  occnr,  a&tr 
the  injection  of  2  or  8  oz.,  the  operation  should 
he  suspended  for  a  few  moments ;  otherwise,  it 
is  to  be  continued  untU  some  good  effect  is  per- 
ceived, though  usually  4  or  6  oz.  suffice  for  this, 
and  the  quantity  shoiud  nerer  exceed  from  i  to 
1  pint.  A  second  or  even  third  injection,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  little  time,  ma;  be  advisable. 
Since  the  remedy  is  one  attended  with  some 
hazard,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  until  all 
others  have  failed  or  obviously  must  fail ;  but 
when  this  point  is  reached,  and  the  operation 
is  decided  upon,  no  delay  should  occur.  In 
certain  cases,  the  shock  and  exhaustion  <k  the 
brain  or  heart  cannot  be  overcome,  and  death 
takes  place  in  spite  of  the  operation;  if  the  last 
agony  has  actually  commenced,  transAisioa 
must  be  unavailing ;  and  the  futile  anticipation 
of  renewing  and  prolonging  the  life  of  persons 
sinking  under  ordinaiy  disease  or  of  old  age,  by 
introducing  into  their  veins  the  blood  of  the 
young  and  vigorous,  is  no  longer  entertained. 
But  in  oases  such  as  those  already  indicated, 
the  operation  has  now  been  frequently  resorted 
to  with  benefit. 

TRANSIT,  in  astronomy,  the  passage  of  a 
planet  across  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  satellite 
across  the  disk  of  its  primary ;  also,  the  passage 
of  a  heavenly  body  across  tiie  meridian  of  the 
place  of  observation,  sometimes  called  its  o^ 
mination.  Of  the  planets,  only  Mercury  and 
Venus,  having  orbits  within  the  orbit  of  the 
earth,  can  present  this  phenomenon.  The 
transits  of  Venus  are  of  great  importance,  be- 
ing employed  for  no  less  an  object  than  the 
determination  of  tlie  sun's  distance  ^,  they  recur 
at  alternate  intervals  of  8  and  105^,  and  8  and 
ISli  years.  The  earliest  transit  of  the  son's 
disk  of  which  we  have  an  account  is  that  of 
Venus  in  1689,  predicted  and  observed  by 
Jeremiah  Horrox,  an  amateur  astronomer  of 
Lancashire,  England.  The  last  occurred  in 
1769,  and  was  observed  with  great  care  m 
.opposite  quarters  of  the  earth,  expeditions  hav- 
ing been  equipped  for  that  purpose  by  sevval 
■European  sovereigns;  the  solar  parallax  as 
now  received  was  then  determined.  The  next 
will  occur  Deo.  8,  1874,  and  is  looked  forward 
to  with  great  interest  for  verifying  these  deter- 
minations. The  transits  of  Mercury  are  much 
more  frequent  than  those  of  Venus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  former  planet  being  nearer  the 
aun,  and  having  thus  a  narrower  orbit  and  a 
shorter  year;  but  they  are  not  available  for 
the  determination  of  the  .solar  parallax.  The 
transit  of  stars  is  employed  in  ttie  determina- 
tion of  longitude.    (See  LoHoiTCSB.)   Thepr«- 
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dse  relative  aitaation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  respect  to  their  right  asoension  is  determined 
by  comparing  together  their  exact  times  of 
transit ;  these  times  are  ascertained  by  means 
of  an  instmment  known  as  the  transit 

TRANSIT  CIRCLE,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment oaed  for  determining  the  absolate  posi- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  As  these  posi- 
tions are  given  by  two  independent  elements, 
tiie  right  ascension  and  declination,  correspond- 
ins  to  geographical  longitnde  and  latitude,  so 
this  instrament  is  a  combination  of  two  inde- 
pendent constrnctions,  each  giving  its  share  to 
the  name  of  the  whole,  and  each  famishing  its 
corresponding  element  by  independent  and  yet 
simnltaneons  observation.  The  transit  circle 
now  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  well  constitnted  observatory ;  npon 
the  perfection  of  its  detdls  the  mechanical  art- 
ist and  the  mechanical  astronomer  have  lav- 
ished their  best  efforts;  and  for  the  symmetry 
and  harmony  of  its  arrangements,  no  less  tlian 
for  the  exqnisite  delicacy  of  its  mechanism,  it 
may  furly  be  considered  the  masterwork  of 
modem  instramental  astronomy.  The  two 
constrnctions  which  have  here  combined  their 
powers  are  the  transit  instrnment  and  the  me- 
tidian  or  vertical  circle.  Tlie  former  consists 
of  a  telescope  whose  tube  is  composed  of  two 
slightly  conical  portions  firmly  secnred  at  their 
bases  to  opposite  sides  of  a  hoUow  central  cube, 
from  two  other  opposite  sides  of  which  proceed 
also  equal  cones  of  more  massive  make,  gener- 
ally indeed  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  the 
cube,  and  forming  an  axis  at  right  angles  with 
the  telescope.  At  or  near  the  extremities  ot 
this  axis  are  two  perfectly  cylindrical,  highly 
finished  pivots  of  hardened  steel,  corresponding 
in  position  to  sockets  resting  npon  stone  col- 
nmns  which,  based  firmly  in  the  ground,  ex- 
actly east  and  west  of  each  other,  and  rising 
to  a  convenient  height,  support  the  instrnment 
so  that  the  telescope  revolves  freely  between 
them  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  This  gives 
the  simple  transit  instrament,  by  which  and  its 
necessary  accompaniment,  the  clock,  is  ob- 
,  served  the  time  of  meridian  passage — the  tran- 
sit— of  the  star  whose  place  is  to  be  determined. 
If  now  we  attach  firmly  to  the  axis  a  finely 
graduated  circle  which  will  revolve  with  the 
telescope,  we  shall  be  enabled,  by  means  of  its 
divisions,  to  measnre  also  the  precise  altitude 
of  the  star  at  the  same  instant  of  culmination ; 
and  thus  the  transit  circle  will  give,  by  the  first 
observation,  the  desired  right  ascension,  and 
by  the  second,  the  desired  declination  of  the 
object  This  combination  is  entirely  of  mod- 
ern date.  Transit  instraments  and  meridian 
area  and  circles  have  been  used  ever  since  the 
days  of  Roemer  and  Pioard,  but  the  first  real 
conjonotion  of  the  two  dates  from  the  close  of 
"the  first  qaarter  of  the  present  century. — In 
considering  the  mechanism  of  the  transit  circle, 
we  will  first  notice  the  sockets  which  receive 
the  pivota  and  determine  the  position  of  the 
fatrtrnment.    These  sockets  are  not  formed,  as 


might  be  supposed,  of  circular  "  boxes"  aeon- 
rately  fitting  the  pivots,  but  are  rimply  solid 
little  pieces  of  gnn  metal,  cut  away  at  Uie  up- 
per surface  by  two  planes  inclined  to  each  oth- 
er like  the  sides  of  the  letter  V,  from  which 
letter  they  take  their  technical  and  convenient 
name.  In  these  Y's  the  pivots  revolve  smoothly 
and  truly,  touching  the  inclined  sides  at  but 
two  points,  and  consequently  without  the  lat- 
eral play  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avoid  in  circular  boxes,  however  truly  ground. 
Again,  the  stone  piers  upon  which  the  instra- 
ment rests,  even  though  wrought  into  perfect 
symmetry  and  equality  in  every  respect^  and 
though  posited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish 
no  apprehension  of  relative  change,  wUl  yet 
continually  manifest  sUch  change,  sometimes 
under  the  influence  of  varying  temperature 
from  day  to  night  and  night  to  day,  but  more 
frequently  from  causes  even  more  irregular  and 
less  known  than  this.  In  -order  therefore  to 
be  able  to  keep  the  axis  of  the  instrument  duly 
east  and  west  and  truly  horizontal,  the  V's  are 
not  permanently  bedded  in  the  stone,  but  are 
so  held  by  strong  plates  of  the  same  material, 
themselves  permanently  fastened,  as  to  allow 
of  small  changes  of  position,  one  in  a  horizon- 
tal and  the  other  in  a  vertical  direction.  Pass- 
ing next  to  the  telescope,  We  notice  that  the 
narrower  ends  of  the  tapering  tubes  are  termi- 
nated by  fiat  rings  of  precisely  the  same  di- 
mensions, upon  which  are  fitted  caps  contaiiv- 
ing,  one  the  object  glass  and  the  other  the  eye 
tube  with  its  mechanisms.  These  caps  are  of 
exactly  equal  weight,  and,  partially  entering 
the  ends  of  the  tube,  their  centres  of  gravity 
fall  truly  in  the  line  of  junction  with  the  tele- 
scope. Thus  the  instrament  is  not  only  per- 
fectly counterpoised,  bjut  also,  the  caps  being 
convertible,  the  object  glass  and  eye  tube  may 
be  and  should  be  periodically  interchanged,  in 
order  to  eliminate  from  an  average  result  the 
efiect  of  a  possible  flexure  of  the  tube.  The 
object  glass  presents  nothing  worthy  of  espe- 
cial remark,  its  office  being  simply,  as  in  every 
other  telescope,  to  furnish  to  the  observer  a 
perfectly  sharp  and  well  defined  imago  of  the 
star,  admitting  of  vision  equally  distinct,  and, 
so  to  speak,  tangible,  with  that  of  the  threads 
in  the  field  of  view.  The  constraction  of  the 
eye  piece  is  peculiar  to  this  instrament.  The 
term  "eye  piece"  is  generally,  though  incor- 
rectly, applied  to  the  whole  mechanism  at  the 
eye  end  of  the  telescope,  which  consists  of  a 
small  tube  sliding  in  the  end  cap,  and  carrying 
not  only  the  eye  piece  proper,  which  is  of  the 
form  known  as  Rarasdeo's  (see  Telescope),  but 
also  a  conveniently  shaped  box  containing  two 
thin  ftietallio  plates.  These  plates,  called  dia- 
phragms, are  made  with  central  openings, 
across  which  are  stretched  the  threads  n^ 
to  mark  the  star's  position  in  or  its  progress 
through  the  field.  One  of  these  diaphragms  is 
used  for  the  observation  of  transits,  and  is  se- 
curely held  in  place  by  fine  "  antagonist"  ad- 
justing screws.    Across  its  opening  andpre- 
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tiaAy  throagh  the  centre  of  the  field  is  stretched 
vertically  a  moat  delicate  thread  of  spider's 
web,  which,  as  the  instrument  revolves,  repre> 
aents  to  the  observer's  eye  the  meridian  as  a 
visible  line  across  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  seen  to  pass  at  the  moment  of  culmination. 
In  order,  however,  to  gain  more  accuracy  in 
this  observation  (for  the  instant  of  transit  is 
required  to  be  known  within  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second),  other  threads  are  also  introdaoed 
parallel  with  the  central  one  and  symmetrically 
disposed  on  either  side  of  it,  so  that,  by  noting 
the  time  of  crossing  each  and  taking  the  aver- 
age, a  very  great  degree  of  certainty  is  attained. 
Ordinarily  the  transit  diaphragm  contains  either 
6  or  7  threads,  all  at  equal  intervals ;  but  for 
special  purposes  their  number  and  arrangement 
are  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  With  a  tel- 
egraphic method  of  registry,  as  practised  with 
the  large  transit  instrument  of  the  Washington 
observatory,  6  different  sets  or  tallies,  with  6 
threads  in  each,  are  sometimes  used.  Across 
the  same  diaphragm  is  stretched  horizontally 
another  fixed  thread,  as  a  guide  to  the  observer 
in  placing  the  telescope  so  that  the  star  shall 
traverse  the  centre  of  the  field.  The  second 
diaphragm,  carrying  only  a  single  horizontal 
thread,  is  movable  in  a  vertical  direction  be- 
tween truly  fitting  glides,  and  by  means  of  a 
finely  wrought  micrometer  screw.  As  the  first 
plate  belongs  to  the  transit  portion  of  the  two- 
fold construction,  so  this  one  belongs  to  and 
cooperates  with  the  circle,  and  the  office  of  the 
screw  which  carries  it  is  to  measure  the  exact 
distance  ot  the  star,  as  it  traverses  the  field, 
either  from  the  fixed  horizontal  thread,  or  from 
some  other  definite  starting  point,  which  may 
be  represented  upon  the  scale  oif  the  screw 
without  being  necessarily  visible.  Attached 
to  the  screw  and  revolving  with  it  is  a  small 
disk  or  "  head,"  whose  edge  is  divided  into  100 
eqnal  parts,  so  as  to  measure  very  accurately 
the  fractions  of  a  revolution,  while  the  whole 
number  of  turns  necessary  to  carry  the  thread 
to  any  part  of  the  field  is  registered  upon  a 
convenient  scale  usually  placed  within  the  eye 

Eiece  and  visible  with  the  threads  themselves. 
1  order  to  render  thread  and  scale  visible  by 
night,  various  contrivances  are  used,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  to  introduce  a  flat  oval  ring 
with  whitened  surface  into  the  central  cube, 
and  with  ita  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  46° 
with  the  axis,  so  that,  receiving  light  thrown 
in  through  an  orifice  in  the  pivots,  it  will  reflect 
snfiScient  into  the  field  to  show  the  threads  as 
black  lines  upon  a  bright  ground.  Sometimes 
also  the  illumination  i^  thrown  upon  the  threads 
themselves,  when  they  appear  as  bright  lines 
npon  a  dark  ground ;  and  in  the  great  transit 
circle  at  Greenwich  a  very  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  prisms  enables  the  observer  to  produce 
either  effect  at  pleasure. — Upon  each  half  of 
the  axis,  between  the  cube  and  the  pivots,  is  a 
cirde  whose  diameter  is  usually  from  one  third 
to  one  half  the  length  of  the  telescope.  These 
circles  with  their  several  radii  and  cross  bars 


are  generally  oast  each  in  a  sinf^le  piece,  to  in- 
sure greater  firmness  and  avoid  unequal  ten- 
sions. But  the  6-foot  circles  of  the  Greenwich 
instrument  just  mentioned,  weighing  aboot  309 

Sounds  each,  are  made  of  two  castings,  the  rim 
I  one,  and  the  whole  system  of  radii  and 
braces  in  another,  the  two  being  afterward 
firmly  bolted  together  at  12  eqnidistant  poioto. 
Upon  a  narrow  band  of  sUver  mserted  near  the 
circumference  of  the  circles  are  cut  the  gradua- 
tions required  for  the  special  office'of  each; 
one,  used  only  for  pointing  the  teJescope  in 
any  given  direstion,  is  divided  so  as  to  r«ad 
with  a  vernier  to  single  minutes,  which  is 
abundantly  sufiicient  for  the  purpose ;  the  otlier 
circle,  intended  for  the  exact  measurement  of 
angles,  is  divided  with  the  most  scrupnlons  ac- 
curacy into  arcs  of  2,  8,  or  6  minutes,  as  the 
cose  may  be,  and,  once  fixed  upon  the  axis, 
should  never  during  observations  be  handled 
or  subjected  to  unequal  pressure  or  strain  of 
any  sort.  Assuming  now  that  these  division 
marks  are  truly  cut,  we  next  look  for  the 
means  of  subdividing  Uie  small  arcs  into  seconds 
and  fractions  of  seconds,  and  find  this  accom- 
plished by  a  system  of  "  reading  microscopes." 
These  are  microscopes  of  the  ordinary  oom- 
ponnd  construction,  but  each  provided  with  a 
miQrometer  screw  carrying,  as  in  the  German 
instruments,  a  pair  of  dose  parallel  threads 
between  which  the  image  of  the  division  under 
consideration  can  be  placed  with  great  accur*- 
cy,  or,  as  in  Troughton's  form,  two  threads 
crossing  each  other  at  a  very  acute  angle,  which 
may  be  bisected  by  the  division.  Ihe  micro- 
scopes are  so  made  that  one  revolution  of  the 
screw  is  equal  to  a  minute,  and  the  micrometw 
head  is  divided  into  60  eqnal  ports,  each  ot 
which  therefore  represents  a  second.  There 
are  usually  4  of  these  microscopes  placed  90 
degrees  apart ;  but  sometimes  as  many  as  6  ore 
useid  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  stiU  greater 
certainty  in  the  result,  both  from  the  greater 
number  of  readings  and  from  the  probable  re- 
duction of  the  systematic  errors  of  the  priinai7 
division.  The  proper  method  of  supporting 
these  microscopes  in  order  to  insure  th^r  per- 
fect stability  has  been  always  a  subject  of  much* 
study.  A  favorite  plan  has  been  to  place  them 
on  the  periphery  of  another  smaller  circle 
which  rests,  accurately  fitting,  upon  the  axis 
itself,  but  is  prevented  from  revolving  with  it 
by  a  small  projecting  bar  oan^t  below  between 
two  screws  attached  to  the  pier.  '  Of  late  yean, 
however,  experience  seems  to  have  decided  is 
favor  of  securing  firmly  and  independently  upon 
the  pier  itself,  near  the  Y-plate,  a  solid  block 
of  metal  which  serves  as  the  centre  of  a  strong 
square  frame  at  whose  comers  the  microscopes 
are  attached  by  suitable  adjusting  screws.  The 
microscopes  ore  thus  entirely  disconnected  from 
the  circle ;  and  although  every  new  adjustment 
of  the  axis  will  show  itself  in  their  record  of 
the  graduations,  yet  this  produces  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  mean  of  readings  of  oppo- 
site microscopes.     In  the  Greenwich  instrn- 
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ment,  whose  piers  are  broader  than  the  eirdea 
themselves,  the  miorosoopes  are  very  long,  ai^d 
are  passed  through  the  pier  itself,  oonvergiog 
firom  the  rim  of  the  circle  nntil  their  eye  pieces 
are  collected  within  a  very  small  space,  where 
the  observer  reads  them  with  convenience  and 
ease.  The  graduated  limb  is  bevelled  to  soit 
this  arrangement,  and  from  another  point  near 
the  observer  a  small  gas-bnmer  radiates  light 
through  other  openings  in  the  pier  in  sncm  a 
manner  as  to  illuminate  uniformly  the  field  of 
each  microscope — a  matter  of  very  high  prac- 
tical importance. — ^With  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
eonstmction  of  the  transit  circle,  we  will  now 
consider  its  use,  commencing  with  the  speciality 
of  the  transit  instrument  by  showing  how  it  is 
Iwonght  into  its  proper  place  in  the  meridian. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  middle  vertical  thread 
<d  the  fixed  diaphragm  be  placed  truly  in  the 
optioal  axis  of  the  telescope,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral line  of  the  cone  of  rays  converging  from 
the  object  glass.  This  may  be  effected  by 
turning  the  telescope  to  a  very  distant  fixed 
object,  noting  the  exact  position  of  this  middle 
thread  with  reference  to  the  images  in  the  field 
and  then  reversing  the  instrument,  when  the 
tiiread  will  probably  occupy  a  different  posi- 
tion, whereupon  it  must  be  brought  by  the  ad- 
justing screws  of  the  diaphragm  to  a  point 
nudway  between  the  first  and  second  places, 
tad  the  operation  repeated  until  no  change  ap- 
pears npon  reversal.  Next,  by  means  of  a 
spirit  level  and  the  ▼ertioal  adjusting  screws 
of  one  of  the  V-plates,  the  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment is  rendered  truly  horizontal ;  and  finally, 
the  approximate  sideretd  time  being  known, 
the  telescope  is  directed  to  some  star,  also 
known,  very  near  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  axis  moved  by  the  horizontal  adjusting 
screws  of  the  oth^  V-plate,  until  at  the  right 
moment  the  star  and  thread  coincide  exacQy. 
The  three  errors  thus  corrected  are  denom- 
inated the  errors  in  collimation,  level,  and  azi- 
muth respectively.  And  now,  having  done  our 
best  mechanically  to  put  the  instrument  right, 
we  turn  around,  and,  by  help  of  stellar  obser- 
Tations  under  properly  varied  circumstances. 
Sure  able  not  only  to  determine  with  great  pre- 
cision the  small  outstanding  values  of  these 
errors,  which  by  no  means  remain  constant  for 
any  length  of  time,  but  also  to  judge  the  clock 
that  aided  us,  and  finally  the  very  places  of  the 
stars  that  have  served  as  our  guides.  The 
errors  of  instrument  and  clock  having  been 
thus  determined,  it  is  possible,  by  the  aid  of 
formulas  and  methods  which  have  been  so 
thoroughly  developed  and  systematized  as  to 
be  applicable  with  the  greatest  facility,  to  ob- 
twn  by  a  single  observation  of  any  new  object 
its  right  ascension  within  a  very  small  fraction 
otA  second  of  time. — ^Bat,  as  we  have  intimated, 
the  chief  value  of  the  instrument  consists  in  its 
power  of  famishing  at  the  same  culmination 
not  only  the  right  ascension  but  also  the  decli- 
nation of  the  object,  and  it  accomplishes  the 
latter  most  simply  in  the  following  manner. 
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While  the  observer  is  noting  the  progress  of 
the  star  across  the  transit  threads,  he  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  delicate  movement  of  the  tele- 
scope in  altitude,  places  it  so  that  the  star  ap- 
pears to  run  along  the  fixed  horizontal  thread ; 
and  then,  the  transit  observation  having  been 
completed,  he  reads,  even  to  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  from  the  circle  microscopes  the  precise 
point  corresponding  to  the  apparent  altitude 
of  the  star.  Or,  a  still  more  accurate  deter- 
mination is  obtained  by  placing  the  telescope 
so  that  the  star  will  traverse  the  field  at  a  little 
distance  above  or  below  the  fixed  thread,  and 
there  is  ordinarily  time  enough  to  bring  the 
movable  thread  several  times  into  coincidence 
with  the  star's  image  by  means  of  the  microm- 
eter screw,  always  noting  its  indications  and 
afterward  t^dng  the  mean  of  all.  The  small 
distance  from  the  fixed  thread,  as  thus  meas- 
ured, must  of  course  be  duly  applied  as  a  cor- 
rection to  the  readings  of  the  microscopes,  and 
thus  we  derive  one  extremity  of  the  desired 
arc,  and  then  proceed  to  find  the  other.  In 
order  to  know  the  star's  declination,  we  must 
first  have  its  altitude  above  the  horizon.  This 
can  sometimes  be  obtained  by  a  double  obser- 
vation of  the  star's  image,  first  as  reflected  fkx>m 
a  qaioksilver  surface,  and  then  as  seen  directly, 
in  which  case  the  arc  included  between  these 
two  directions  is  obvionsly  equal  to  twice  the 
altitude  of  the  star ;  but  this  course  is  not  al- 
ways (q>plioable.  We  have  however  a  readier 
and  exquisitely  beantifnl  method  of  obtaining 
with  very  great  accuracy  the  direction  of  the 
vertical  line,  from  which  we  can  count  the 
star's  zenith  distance.  The  telescope  being 
turned  so  as  to  look  directly  downward,  we 
place  immediately  beneath  it  a  vessel  of  quick- 
silver; and  if  then,  by  means  of  a  small  plate 
of  thin  glass  held  at  an  angle  of  46°,  we  reflect 
a  strong  light  down  the  telescope,  it  will  be 
reflected  back  by  the  quicksilver,  and,  looking 
through  the  glass  from  above,  we  shall  see  not 
only  uie  threads  in  the  eye  piece,  but  also  the 
reflected  image  of  each ;  and  by  moving  the 
instrument  carefully  until  the  fixed  horizontal 
thread  coincides  with  its  own  image,  we  shall 
have  the  telescope  mathematically  vertical,  and 
may  read  from  the  circle  the  corresponding 
second  point  of  the  desired  arc,  whereby  we 
obtain  the  apparent  altitude,  and  thence,  cor- 
recting for  refraction,  the  true  altitude,  and 
finally  the  desired  declination. 

TRANSITION  ROOKS.  See  Gmlooy,  vol. 
viii.  p.  160. 

TRANSMIGRATION.-   See  Mbtkmpstoho- 

BIS 

TRANSMUTATION.    See  Alohkmt. 
TRANSPORTATION.    SeePEisow. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION.      See    Lord's 

SUPPEB. 

TRANSYLVANIA  (Hun.  ErdUtf;  Ger.  5fc- 
hetibHrgen),  a  grand  duchy  of  Austria,  forming 
the  S.  E.  province  of  the  empire,  bounded  W. 
and  N.  by  Hungary,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Buko- 
vina  and  Moldavia,  S.  by  Wallaohia,  and  S.  W. 
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hj  the  Military  Frontier ;  area,  according  to  the 
last  changes  of  the  frontiers,  21,197  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1867, 1,928,727.  Capital,  Klansenbnrg. 
The  province  is  surronnded  on  all  sides  by 
moontains  belonging  to  the  Carpathian  sys- 
tem, and  the  surface  is  much  diversified,  being 
traversed  by  several  monntain  ranges,  between 
which  there  are  nnmerons  fine  valleys  and 
plains.  The  principal  chain  extends  along  the 
£.  and  S.  frontiers,  and  sends  out  many  omets, 
the  most  important  of  which  rans  in  an  £.  and 
W.  direction  and  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
country.  The  range  which  forms  the  N.  W. 
boundary  toward  Hungary  is  properly  desig- 
nated as  Transylvanian  Ore  mountains.  The 
most  elevated  points  Ue  near  the  8.  or  Walla- 
chian  boundary,  in  the  so-called  Transylvanian 
Alps,  where  Mt.  Ifegoi  has  a  height  of  more 
than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Mt.  Bn- 
tchetch  is  very  little  lower.  The  Roman,  Bed 
Tower,  Vulcan,  and  Iron  Gate  passes  lead 
through  this  range.  The  whole  drunage  be- 
longs to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  the  chief  riv- 
ers being  the  Alnta  (Hun.  Olt),  the  Maroe  with 
its  tributaries  the  Great  and  Little  Kokel 
iK&}caUo),tii6  Bistritz  (^Bmterete),  the  Bza- 
mos,  and  Kdrds.  There  are  several  lakes  and 
marshes. — ^The  climate  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  elevation.  In  the  valleys  the  heat  of 
summer  is  very  great,  but  in  the  more  eleva- 
ted disMcts  the  winter  temperature  is  reonark- 
ably  severe  and  so  long  continued  as  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  vegetation.  Gold  is  found 
in  most  of  the  streams  in  greater  or  less 
quantities ;  and  22  gold  mines  are  worked  and 
are  said  to  be  very  productive.  Silver  mines 
are  also  worked,  and  there  is  one  of  quick- 
silver. Copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  arsenic, 
tin,  coal,  alum,  bitumen,  saltpetre,  and  salt  are 
all  foimd ;  together  with  crystals  and  valuable 
pebbles,  including  garnets,  chrysolites,  ame- 
thysts, chalcedonies,  agates,  camelions,  and  Jas- 
pers. A  bed  of  rock  salt  extends  in  a  belt 
60  to  80  m.  wide  through  the  whole  country, 
from  which  great  quantities  are  extracted,  as 
well  as  from  numerous  springs.  In  the  more 
elevated  parts  vegetation  is  scanty,  but  lower 
down  luxuriant  forests  make  their  appearance, 
which  yield  many  kinds  of  valuable  timber. 
The  valleys  and  plains  are  particularly  fertile, 
and,  although  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
state,  yield  good  crops  of  various  kinds  of 
grain,  pulse,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  saf- 
fron, and  madder ;  and  the  vine  and  fruits  are 
very  generally  cultivated.  Great  numbers  of 
horses,  homed  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and 
pi^  are  reared,  largo  herds  of  the  last  named 
bemg  fed  in  the  forests.  Game  is  abundant, 
and  the  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish.  The 
mannfiustures  consist  principally  of  coarse  linen 
and  woollen  goods,  native  silk,  different  kinds 
of  metals,  paper,  gunpowder,  leather,  porce- 
lidn  and  earthenware,  glass,  stearine  candles, 
soap,  furniture,  and  numerous  articles  in  wood. 
The  exports  consist  of  salt,  grain,  cattle,  wax 
and  honey,  tobacco,  timber,  wood,  metals,  an- 


timony, hides,  and  wool;  and  the  imports  of 
various  manufactured  goods,  but  more  partien- 
larly  of  colonial  produce,  glass,  tissues,  and 
milUnery.  The  transit  and  commission  tnde  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  ArmeHi- 
ans. — The  population  is  composed  of  vsrioos 
races,  including  Magyars  or  HnngariaiiB  prop- 
er, Bzeklers,  Saxons,  Wallachs,  Bntbemians, 
gypsies,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Bulga- 
rians. The  Wallachs  are  by  far  the  most  nn- 
merons, being  about  one  half  of  the  whole. 
The  gypsies  number  about  60,000.  The  re- 
ligions most  numerously  professed  are  the 
united  and  non-united  Greek  (chiefly  by  the 
Bnthenians  and  Wallachs),  Calvinist  (by  the 
Magyars),  Lutheran  (by  the  Saxons),  and  Uni- 
tarian (by  th;  Szeklers).  The  Magyars  and 
Saxons  have  the  best  schools,  and  Uioee  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  others  are  of  s  very 
inferior  character.  The  Bzeklers,  or  properly 
Bz^kelys,  who  are  believed  by  some  to  bo  de- 
scendants of  the  Huns,  and  by  others  of  the 
Petcheneges  and  other  tribes  kindred  to  the 
Magyars,  use  a  dialect  little  different  from  the 
language  of  the  latter,  this  being  also  spoken 
by  the  Bulgarians  and  Armenians.  The  Sax- 
ons, descendants  of  German  settlers  fW}m  Flan- 
ders, the  lower  Rhine,  the  Hartz,  and  Thnrin- 
gia,  who  established  themselves  in  Transylva- 
nia especially  in  the  2d  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, where  they  are  unmixed  with  other  races, 
speak  their  own  language,  the  German,  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  purity.  They  enjoy 
various  privileges;  based  chiefly  on  a  charter 
granted  them  by  King  Andrew  II.  in  1224,  amd 
more  equality  of  rights  than  the  other  raoea^ 
Together  with  tJie  Magyars  and  Szeklers  they 
form  the  constitutionaUy  ruling  people.  The 
country  is  therefore  divided  into  the  Isnds  of 
the  Hungarians  (chiefly  in  the  K.  E.),  of  the 
Szeklers  (in  the  E.),  and  of  the  Saxons  (in  the 
S.  and  N.  £.).  The  land  of  the  Hungarians  is 
subdivided  into  the  counties  or  comitats  (mM- 
yik)  of  Elansenburg  (Ebloa),  Inner  Szolnek, 
Doboka,  Thorda,  Eokelburg  {KUkOUS),  Upper 
Weissenburg  (FgSndr),  Lower  Weissenbnxg, 
and  Hnnyad,  and  the  districts  of  Fogaras  ai^ 
K&azod;  the  land  of  the  Szeklers  into  the  seats 
(Siikek')  of  Aranyos,  Maros,  Udvarhely,  Osik, 
and  Harom-Sz6k ;  and  the  land  of  the  Saxons 
into  the  seats  (SUi/iU)  of  Hermannstadt,  Broos, 
Mohlenbach,  Beissmarkt,  Mediascb,  Sehiss- 
burg,  Gross-Schenk,  Leschkirch,  and  Heps,  and 
the  districts  (tf  Kronstadt  and  Bistritz.  Beride 
the  capital,  the  most  important  towns  are  Her- 
mannstadt, Kronstadt,  Vasarbely-on-the-Maroe, 
Bistritz,  and  the  fortress  Garkburg  {Kdrofy- 
lijirvdr).  The  constitution  of  Transylvania, 
before  the  revolution  of  1848-'0,  during  which 
it  was  reunited  with  Hungary,  resembled  that 
of  the  latter  country,  but  was  more  compli- 
cated, owing  to  numerous  reserved  privileges. 
It  was  abolished  by  the  Austrians  in  1849,  and 
restored  in  1861,  though  not  in  its  fbll  vigor. — 
Transylvania  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empiro 
belonged  to  Daoia,  was  subsequently  OTerran  by 
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the  Huns,  Goths,  G^pidaa,  Lombards,  Balgsrians, 
Avars,  Petcheneges,  and  other  tribes,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  10th  centary  conquered  by  the 
Hnngarians,  who  ruled  it  by  waywodes,  for  a 
time  disputing  its  possession  with  the  Ouma- 
nians.  Having  shared  the  fate  of  Hungary  for 
centuries,  it  became  an  independent  principal- 
ity during  the  Turkish- Austrian  wars,  .being 
ruled  among  others  by  the  Zapolyas,  BaUioris, 
Booskay,  Bethlen,  the  Rdk^czys,  and  Apafis, 
until  it  was  finally  annexed  to  Austria  in  1718. 
(See  HoNOABT.)  Among  the  most  important  re- 
cent diets  of  Transylvania  were  those  opened  in 
1834,  1842,  and  1848.  On  the  K  and  S.  tron- ' 
tiers  the  people  down  to  a  late  date  held  their 
land  under  the  tenure  of  protecting  the  country 
against  foreign  aggresaon  in  these  directions, 
the  hardy  and  warlike  Szeklers  in  the  E.  con- 
stitating  the  principal  strength  of  this  military 
frontier  oncanization. 

TRANSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY.  See 
LKsnroTON. 

TRAP  (Swed.  tirtppa,  a  stair),  a  class  of 
rooks  80  named  from  the  stair-like  or  columnar 
structure  of  its  masses.  The  traps  are  distin- 
guished by  their  composition,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  feldspar,  angite,  and  hornblende,  in 
variona  proportions  and  states  of  aggregation. 
Among  the  principal  varieties  are  the  basalts, 
amyg£doids,  greenstones,  dolerites,  Sco. 

TRAPANI,  a  province  of  Sicily,  situated  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  bounded  E.  by 
the  provinces  of  Palermo  and  Grirgenti,  and  on 
the  other  sides  by  the  Mediterranean  sea;  area, 
1,887  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1859,  205,566.  The 
coast  line  is  very  irregular,  and  there  are  sev- 
enl  bays,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  gulf  of 
Oastelkunare.  The  most  important  of  the  nu- 
merous islands  off  the  W.  coast  are  the  three 
anciently  called  the  Agates  Insulea,  viz.,  Fa- 
vignana,  Levanzo,  and  Maretimo.  The  sniface 
of  Trapani  is  traversed  by  several  of&ets  fi'om 
the  Kadonian  mountains,  which  have  their  W. 
extremity  in  this  province.  Many  rivers  and 
Streams  take  their  rise  in  these  hills,  but  their 
coarses  are  all  short,  and  none  of  them  are 
navigable.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
produces  abundant  crops  of  grain. — ^Trapaki 
(anc.  Drepanum),  the  capital,  is  rituated  on  a 
peninsula  which  extends  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 16  m.  N.  N.  E.  ttom  Marsala  (anc.  LUff- 
bisum),  and  46  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Palermo; 
pop.  in  1866,  27,286,  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  defended  by  several  outworks.  The  streets 
aro  regular,  but  generally  badly  paved,  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  well  built.  There  is  a 
cathedral,  about  40  churches,  a  palace  where 
the  provincial  assemblies  hold  theur  meetmgs, 
a  college,  2  seminaries,  2  hospitals,  and  some 
cbaribu>Ie  institntiona. — Drepanum  (Gr.  Spt- 
wanf,  a  fflokle,  from  the  shape  of  the  promon- 
tory) was  founded  by  Hamiloar  during  the  first 
Panic  war,  about  260  B.  0.,  who  transferred 
thither  ^e  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  city 
of  Eryx.  It  rraukined  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  OarthaginianH  throoghout  the 


war ;  off  its  port  they  gained  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory nnder  Adherbal  in  249,  destroying  nearly 
the  whole  Roman  fieet ;  and  it  was  in  attempt- 
ing to  raise  its  siege  by  the  Roman  consul  Oa- 
tulus  in  241,  that  their  ships  under  Hanno  suf- 
fered, off  the  island  of  Favignana  (anc.  ./SJ^u- 
ta),  the  total  defeat  which  ended  the  war.  Its 
name  does  not  again  appear  in  ancient  history. 

TRAPEZIUM  AND  Teapkzoid  (Gt.  rpantCa, 
a  table).  In  geometry,  the  first  of  these  terms 
is  a  general  name  for  a  plane  figure  bounded 
by  four  straight  lines,  no  two  of  which  are 
parallel ;  the  other  is  restricted  to  such  a  fig- 
ure having  two  opposite  sides  parallel,  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  a  parallelogram,  in 
which  eaoli  pair  of  opposite  sides  is  respective- 
ly parallel. 

TRAPPISTS,  the  name  of  the  most  rigorous 
among  the  religions  orders  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  founded  by  the  abbd  de  RancS  in 
the  celebrated  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ome.  This  abbey  was  founded  aboot 
1140  by  the  liberality  of  a  count  of  Perche,  and 
adopted  the  rule  of  the  Cistercians  in  1 148,  but 
subsequently  so  much  degenerated  that  its  in- 
habitants came  to  be  called  "  the  bandits  of 
La  Trappe."  Ranc6  received  the  abbey  as  a 
benefice  when  only  12  years  of  age,  and,  hav- 
ing entered  the  order  after  a  dissolute  life,  not 
only  reformed  its  morals,  but  laid  in  it  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  and  independent  branch  of  tibe 
.  Cistercian  order  (1666),  called,  after  the  name 
of  the  abbey,  the  Trappists.  (SeeRANcfi.)  The 
monastic  rule  is  noted  for  its  severity.  The 
members  rise  in  the  morning  at  2  o'clock,  and 
12  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  devotional  exer- 
cises, the  remainder  to  hard  labor,  mostly  in 
the  field.  No  worldly  conversation  is  allowed; 
when  meeting,  they  salute  each  other  with  the 
solemn  Mentento  mori  ("Remember  death"). 
Their  scanty  food  consists  of  water  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  meat,  wine,  and  beer  are  entirely  forbid- 
den. They  sleep  on  a  board,  with  a  pillow  of 
straw;  and  they  never  undress,  not  even  in 
case  of  sickness.  Hospitality  is  earnestly  rec- 
ommended; but  it  is  also  enjoined  to  the  mem- 
bers to  observe,  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality, 
as  much  as  possible  the  customary  silence  of 
the  order  and  the  simplicity  of  its  mode  of  life. 
Until  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  the. 
order  of  the  Trappists  spread  but  little,  remain- 
ing confined  to  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  one 
establishment  in  Tuscany,  and  one  in  western 
Germany.  The  revolution  expelled  them  from 
La  Trappe  in  1791,  and  for  more  than  20  years 
the  scattered  members  wandered  through  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Eufj^land,  Spain,  Russia,  and 
North  America,  fonndmg  from  time  to  time  a 
number  of  new  establishments,  most  of  which 
they  were  after  a  few  years  again  compelled 
to  leave.  In  1817  they  returned  to  La  Trappe, 
and  soon  founded  a  number  of  other  estab- 
lishments in  France.  The  order  was  espe- 
cially prosperous  nnder  the  adminis^ation  of 
the  superior-general  Geramb  (after  1825),  one  of 
the  few  Trappists  who  have  won  a  reputation 
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for  authorship.  In  1838,  and  again  in  1880, 
all  the  French  establishments  of  the  order  were 
ordered  by  the  goTemment  to  be  suppressed, 
but  in  neither  case  was  the  decree  executed. 
In  1860  the;^  had  15  abbeys  in  France,  and 
a  large  establishment  at  Staoneli  in  Algeria, 
which  receives  an  annnal  stipend  from  the 
government,  and  sustains  a  large  agricultural 
school  for  young  Arabs;  there  were  also  in 
the  same  year  8  houses  in  Belgium,  2  in  Italy, 
1  in  Ireland,  1  in  Turkey,  and  3  in  North 
America  (New  Haven  in  the  diocese  of  Louis- 
ville, New  M elleray  in  the  diocese  of  Dubuque, 
and  Tracadie  in  the  diocese  of  Ariohat,  Cana- 
da) ;  in  all,  26  abbeys  with  about  2,000  mem- 
bers.— An  offshoot  of  the  order  of  Trappists 
is  the  congregation  of  "  Trappist  Preachers," 
founded  a^ut  SO  years  ago  by  the  abb^  Mu- 
ard,  at  Avallon,  France,  which  connects  home 
missionary  labors  with  the  observance  of  a 
Trappist  mode  of  life. — The  first  convent  of 
Trappist  nuns  was  founded  in  1692  in  France. 
In  1860  they  had  altogether  8  houses,  of  which 
one  was  in  England  (Stapehill  in  Dorsetshire), 
and  the  remainder  in  France. 

TRAVANOOKE,  a  semi-independent  native 
state  of  Hindostan,  subsidiary  to  the  Madras 
presidency,  occupying  the  B.  W.  extremity  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  bounded  N.  by  Oochin 
and  Ooimbatoor,  E.  by  the  Ghauts,  which  sep- 
arate it  from  the  British  districts  of  Tinnevelly 
and  Madura,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean ; 
area,  722  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,011,824.  The  capital 
is  Trivandmm ;  other  chief  towns,  Quilon,  Al- 
leppey,  Anjenga,  and  Kotar.  The  N.  part  of 
the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  bordered  with 
extensive  groves  of  cocoanut  trees;  but  toward 
the  8.  extremity,  which  terminates  in  Oape  Co- 
morin,  it  assumes  a  bolder  aspect.  There  is  no 
harbor,  but  the  roadstead  of  Alleppey  is  one  of 
the  beet  upon  the  Malabar  coast.  Travancore 
is  well  watered  by  several  rivers,  th  ose  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  country  flowing  into  "backwaters" 
or  lagoons,  which  extend  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  The  moun- 
tains which  form  the  E.  boundary  vary  in  height 
from  4,000  to  7,000  feet ;  and  the  tract  lying 
between  them  and  the  coast  is  generally  hilly 
till  it  approaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea. 
Daring  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  between  June  and 
September,  heavy  rains  fall  land  cool  the  atmos- 
phere; but  at  other  seasons  the  climate  is  dry, 
and  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  April, 
and  May  the  weather  is  exceedingly  hot.  Pep- 
per, cardamoms,  ginger,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts, 
cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  rice  are  all  cultivated; 
the  last  n^iped  yields  two  or  three  crops  in  the 
year.  The  wild  animals  resemble  those  of 
the  province  of  Malabar.  The  horned  cattle  of 
Travancore  are  all  small,  and  horses  are  not 
much  used.  There  are  but  few  manufactures ; 
a  little  sugar  is  made,  and  some  salt.  The  ex- 
ports consist  principally  of  pepper,  ginger, 
various  spices,  dye  stuffs,  areca  and  cocoa  nuts, 
timber,  and  dried  fish. — Travancore  is  a  portion 
of  ancient  Malabar,  and  the  inhabitants  and 


customs  are  similar  to  those  found  in  that 
province.  The  r^ah  is  a  Hindoo;  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  sovereignty,  as  weQ  as  that 
of  all  property,  passes  in  the  female  line.  The 
population  includes  about  170,000  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Syrian  Christians,  and  about  half  Oiat 
number  of  Moplahs.  Toward  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  Tajah  of  Travancore  ex- 
tended his  territories  to  their  present  limita, 
bnt  in  1790  he  was  obliged  to  cidl  upon  the 
British  to  assist  him  in  preserving  his  domin- 
ions from  the  grasp  of  Iippoo  Saltan ;  and  by 
subsequent  treaties  he  yidded  up  a  good  part 
of  his  sovereignty,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  latige 
subsidy,  in  consideration  of  British  protection. 

TRAVERS,  JuLDBN  GiLLKs,  a  French  poet 
and  miscellaneous  author,  born  in  Valognes, 
department  of  Manche,  Jan.  81, 1802.  After 
teaching  in  several  provincial  colleges,  he  be- 
came in  1882  principal  of  the  college  of  Falaise. 
From  1842  to  1866  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
Latin  literature  at  Caen.  Beside  several  vol- 
umes of  original  poems,  indnding  Let  AlgM- 
ennei  (1827),  Leidi»tique»  de  Muret,  imitatM  in 
French  verse  (1834),  Deuil  (1837),  and  Qerbei 
glaneM  (1869),  he  has  published  an  edition  of 
the  poetical  works  of  Boileau,  the  Vatix-de- 
Vire  of  Oliver  Basselin  (1838),  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Phoenix"  of  Cardinal  Bona  (1868) ; 
and  he  has  edited  since  1829  the  Annuaire  de  ta 
Manche,  a,  valuable  repertory  of  local  history 
and  statistics,  and  since  1840  the  Bulletin  ie 
rinttruetionpiAlique  et  det  toeUtit  tatantee  de 
raeadSmie  de  Caen,  of  which  he  became  secre- 
tary in  1889. 

TRAVIS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  int«rsected 
by  the  Colorado  river ;  area,  about  1,000  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,080,  of  whom  8,186  were 
daves.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  and 
the  soil  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  149,866  bushels  of  Indian  com,  18,687  of 
sweet  potatoes,  41,102  lbs.  of  butter,  and  S34 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  2  newspapers,  and 
188  pnpfls  attending  public  schools.  Steam- 
boats ascend  the  river  to  Austin,  the  capital  of 
the  county  and  of  the  state. 

TREADMILL,  or  Tbbadwbxxi.,  an  instm- 
ment  of  punishment,  formerly  extensively  adopt- 
ed in  England  and  the  United  States,  bnt  now 
generally  abandoned,  from  its  iniurions  and  de- 
pressing effect.  The  treadwheel  was  similar  in 
construction  to  an  ordinary  water  wheel,  only 
that  the  buckets  of  the  latter  were  replaced 
by  stepping  hoards  or  planks,  on  which  there 
was  room  for  10  to  20  men  to  stand  in  a  liney 
the  weight  of  whose  bodies  caused  the  wbe^ 
to  revolve,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  step 
constantly  from  one  stepping  board  to  the  next 
above  it.  A  hand  rail  was  provided,  by  taking 
hold  of  which  the  prisoner  was  prevented  from 
being  drawn  down  by  the  revolotiona  of  the 
wheel,  and  a  screen  of  boards  above  prevented 
his  climbing  it.  The  wheel  was  used  for  driv- 
ing machinery.  The  rate  of  exertion  main- 
twied  by  the  convicts  depended  upon  the 
height  of  the  steps  and  the  vdocity  of  the  rev- 
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olntione ;  the  former  varied  from  7  to  9  inohea, 
and  the  latter  required  an  average  of  46  steps 
per  minute.  To  maintain  this  velocity,  relays 
of  men  were  necessary,  as  one  gang  coold  not 
oonUnne  the  exertion  more  than  10  or  12  min- 
utes at  a  time.  After  resting  6  or  6  minntes, 
tbey  were  able  to  resume  meir  labor.  The 
honrs  of  labor  were  nsnally  10  per  day,  and  a 

grlsoner  wonld  be  on  the  wheel  about  df  hoars 
1  that  time.  The  number  of  feet  of  ascent  per 
day  ranged  from  8,000  to  91,000.— The  tread- 
mill was  introdnoed  into  England,  in  the  bride- 
well at  Bury,  by  William  Cnbitt,  in  1818,  and 
tor  some  years  was  employed  in  most  of  the 
oonnty  prisons.  In  Ooldbath-Fields  prison  fe- 
males were  put  npon  the  wheel,  but  it  was 
fomtd  to  produce  sooh  injurious  effects  on  their 
health,  that  it  was  after  a  time  discontinned. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in 
1828,  and  was  first  used  in  New  York. — A 
similar  contrivance  was  the  crank  machine,  by 
which  the  prisoner  was  reqaired  to  turn  a 
erank  to  raise  water,  which  was  permitted  to 
flow  back  into  the  reservoir  from  which  it  was 
drawn ;  this  was  adopted  in  the  separate  pris- 
ons, and  a  gyrometer  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Eier,  bot  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
r,  revealed  the  number  of  revolntions 
in  a  day.  ' 

TBEADWELL,  Danixi,,  an  American  in- 
ventor, bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1791.  While 
still  young  he  made  his  first  invention,  that  of 
a  machine  for  making  wood  screws.  In  1818 
he  produced  a  printing  press  of  a  new  construc- 
tion, and  went  to  England  in  1819.  He  there 
oonoeived  the  construction  of  a  power  press, 
which  on  his  return  was  completed  in  a  year, 
and  was  the  first  press  by  which  a  sheet  was 
printed  on  this  continent  by  other  than  human 
power.  It  was  widely  used ;  and  in  New  York 
Ifu^e  editions  of  the  Bible  were  published  by 
means  of  it  at  small  cost.  In  1832,  in  connec- 
tion with  Dr.  John  Ware,  he  established  and 
oondncted  the  "  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Arts."  In  1836  he  was  employed  by 
the  city  of  Boston  to  make  a  survey  for  the  in- 
trodnction  of  water.  In  1826  he  devised  a  way 
of  conducting  railway  transportation  in  both 
directions  npon  a  single  track  by  means  of  turn- 
outs, which  was  the  method  upon  which  many 
of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  United  States 
went  into  operation.  In  1B39  he  completed  a 
machine  for  spinning  hemp  for  cordage,  which 
was  the  first  ever  successfully  used  for  that 
purpose ;  works  capable  of  spinning  1,000  tons 
in  a  year  were  erected  in  Boston  in  1881 ;  and 
by  machines  famished  by  him  in  1886  to  the 
CSiarlestown  navy  yard,  all  the  hemp  is  still 
spmi  and  the  cordage  made  for  the  U.  S.  navy. 
Fk^>m  that  time  American  cordage  began  to  be 
exported.  The  machines  were  lued  in  Canada, 
Ireland,  and  Russia ;  and  one  of  them,  called  a 
circular  hackle  or  lapper,  has  been  generally 
adopted  wherever  hemp  is  spun  for  coarse 
cloth.  In  1884  he  became  Rumford  professor 
<^  teohnology  in  Harvard  college.    Soon  after- 


ward, perceiving  the  utility  of  cannon  of  a 
larger  caliber  than  any  in  use,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  that  subject,  and  in  four  years  reduced 
to  practice  his  method  of  making  cannon  of 
wrought  iron  and  steel.  He  executed  a  con- 
tract irith  the  United  States  for  12  6-pounder 
field  pieces,  and  the  government  also  desired 
83-pounders  for  the  navy,  and  he  went  to 
work  npon  them.  But  the  patronage  of  the 
government  was  not  sufiScient  to  warrant  a 
continuance  of  the  manufacture.  The  great 
objection  to  the  Troadwell  gun  was  its  cost 
To  obviate  this  he  made  an  important  improve- 
ment on  his  first  method  of  construction,  for  a 
description  of  which  see  Oannok.  He  deter- 
mined by  exact  calculation,  that  a  gun  made  in 
this  way  would  be  as  strong  as  if  made  in  his 
first  method,  would  come  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  skill,  and  be  about  as  cheap  as  the 
common  cost  iron  gun.  He  described  this  new 
method  in  a  memoir  before  the  American 
academy  in  1836,  secured  his  invention  by  pat- 
ent, and  published  an  account  of  it  in  1866. 
It  is  certain  that  18  years  before  the  gun  was 
produced  in  England  known  as  the  Armstrong 
gun,  Treadwell  had  made  his;  and  that  18 
years  after  his  specifications  had  beenpnblished 
in  Ettt'ope,  and  his  English  patent  enrolled,  and 
some  years  after  that  patent  had  been  published 
in  the  volume  of  the  "  English  Printed  Specifi- 
cations," Sir  William  Armstrong  produced  his 
gun,  formed  upon  the  some  plan,  and  adding 
thereto  rifling  and  breech-loading.  Professor 
Treadwell  believed  that  it  would  give  us  great 
superiority  over  all  the  European  powers  using 
the  old  ordnance,  to  use  guns  made  in  his 
method,  with  rifling  added,  and  in  1860  went 
to  Washington  to  urge  this  upon  the  govern- 
ment. In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1862  he 
relates  the  measures  that  he  adopted,  and  his 
ill  success.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in 
1845,  but  still  resides  in  Oambridge. 

TBEASON,  in  general  terms,  any  act  of  hos- 
tility against  a  state,  committed  by  one  who 
owes  allegiance  to  it.  There  is  one  important 
difference  in  what  may  be  called  the  form  or 
manifestation  of  this  crime,  which  seems  to 
constitute  a  difference  in  its  essence,  and  has 
led  to  some  conAunon  of  thought  as  to  the 
crime  itself  and  as  to  the  laws  or  proceedings 
which  have  for  their  end  its  prevention.  This 
difference  is  between  the  crime  as  it  may  be 
committed  against  a  monarch  or  against  a  re- 
public. Where  the  power  and  mcjesty  of  a 
state  are  embodied  m.  a  personal  sovereign, 
there  treason  against  him  is  treason  against  tiie 
state ;  but  where  the  state  is  not  thus  imper- 
sonated, the  treason  must  be  against  the  state 
itself  and  cannot  be  committed  against  any 
person.  The  erimen  laim  majettatit,  in  all  the 
ages  of  republican  Rome,  was  regarded  as  a 
crime  agunst  the  state,  and  not  against  its  ma- 
gistrates, excepting  as  they  represented  the 
state.  The  simple  word  majesUu  was  often 
used  as  meaning  this  offence,  although  the 
whole  expression  of  it  was :  erimm  mm,  im- 
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mimtUB,  dimifiutcB,  or  minutte  majettatii.  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  emperors,  having  first 
aocumnlated  in  their  persons  the  higher  magis- 
tracies of  the  republic,  gradually  and  yet  rapid- 
ly became  despotic  and  irresponsible  monarchs, 
while  the  language  of  the  law  remained  almost 
nnchanged  for  a  considerable  time,  the  crime 
itself  came  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  a  crime 
against  the  personal  sovereign,  and  derivatively 
against  the  state.  In  Rome,  as  afterward  in 
England,  the  power  of  the  sovereigns  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  this  crime,  and  accuse  whom 
they  would  of  it,  was  enormously  abused.  But 
in  both  of  these  countries  it  always  remained, 
and  in  all  civilized  countries  it  must  always  re- 
main, the  highest  of  crimes,  and  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  severest  punishment  than  any  other; 
and  for  these  reasons  it  needs  to  be  most  care- 
fully limited,  and  to  be  guarded  not  only  as  to 
its  extent,  but  as  to  the  proof  by  which  it  may 
be  established.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  (art.  3,  sec.  S)  declares  that  "  treason 
agiunst  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 
This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  definition  of  trea- 
son, so  much  as  a  limitation  of  it,  and  a  decla- 
ration of  what  portion  of  the  offences  which 
had  been  at  different  times  included  within  its 
meaning  should  be  regarded  as  so  included  by 
our  law.  The  word  treason  is  used  as  a  cus- 
tomary law  term  of  well  known  significance ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  most  important  cases  which 
have  arisen  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem 
that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  has  but 
exchanged  the  burden  of  defining  treason,  for 
that  of  defining  the  levying  war  against  a  state 
and  adhering  to  its  enemies. — ^In  order  to  show 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  treason,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  which  on  this 
point  had  an  important  influence  on  the  Eng- 
lish law.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  wora 
perdvellio  (from  perduellU,  which  is  defined 
Dy  Gains  aa  hottit)  was  used  almost  as  a  syno- 
nyme  of  majutas,  and  indicates  the  idea  of 
hostility  to  the  state  as  belonging  to  it.  Al- 
though commonly  spoken  of  as  the  equivalent 
of  treason,  majettas  certainly  had  a  wider  ex- 
tent of  meaning  and  operation  than  treason 
ever  had  in  its  extremest  abuse  in  England. 
Oicero  says  (using  the  word  mage*ta»  here  in 
its  originiJ  sense):  Mtyettat  at  in  imperii  atque 
in  nominit  populi  Mamani  dignitaU,  Else- 
where, for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  criminal 
offence  of  Icaa  mqjettatit,  he  says :  Majeitatem 
minuert  at  de  dignitate,  aut  amplitndine,  ant 
potatatepopuli,auteorv.mquilyu»pomilu»pote»- 
tatem  dedit  aliguid  derogate  ;  and  m  this  wide 
sense,  majatat  was  applied  to  any  maladmin- 
istration in  office  of  any  magistrate.  It  became 
afterward  much  more  like  treason  as  it  was  in 
the  worst  periods  of  English  history ;  and  the 
abase  of  it  may  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
provisions  of  imperial  law  about  the  statues 
of  the  emperors.  By  some  of  these,  it  was  de- 
clared that  to  repair  tJieir  statues  when  going 


to  decay,  or  to  injnre  one  accidentally  and  on* 
intentionally,  or  even  sell  one  if  it  had  not  beeo 
consecrated,  was  not  a  crime  against  the  majes- 
ty of  the  state ;  but  to  melt  one  down  after  it 
had  been  consecrated,  constitnted  this  offence. 
The  earliest  punishment  of  the  crime  was  per- 
petual interdiction  from  fire  and  water;  the 
later,  death,  to  persons  of  low  condition  by 
wild  beasts  or  Duming,  to  those  of  higher 
rank  by  the  ordinary  method  of  ezecnticm. — 
Wo  find  treason  recognized  and  punished  as  a 
crime  from  the  beginning  of  the  common  law ; 
and  always  the  cause  of  the  crime  was  tomo 
act  of  hostility  against  the  government  by  one 
who  owed  to  it  allegiance ;  in  other  wonla,  it 
was  the  violation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance.  Bnt 
dnring  many  ages  the  criminal  law  of  England 
was  unwritten,  and  lay  in  the  determinations 
of  judges  who  were  removable  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  who  were  often  so  corrupt  t£tt 
public  justice  was  perverted  into  an  instrnmoit 
of  remorseless  tyranny.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
rV.  an  unfortunate  punster,  who  kept  an  inn 
in  London  with  the  sign  of  the  crown,  said  he 
would  make  his  son  heir  of  the  crown ;  and  for 
this  offence  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered. In  the  same  reign  an  owner  of  deer, 
one  of  which  was  killed  by  the  king  while 
hnnting,  said,  in  a  mbment  of  anger,  that  be 
wished  the  horns  of  the  deer  were  in  the 
king's  stomach ;  and  for  this  he  was  pnt  to 
death.  Bnt  at  a  later  period,  when  Kossell 
and  Sidney  were  slain  through  the  inBtmmen- 
tality  of  a  judicial  trial  for  treason,  this  atro- 
cious wickedness  assumes  at  least  a  more  digni- 
fied appearance.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of 
English  history  until  the  t^mes  of  Cromwell, 
treason  always  had,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  de- 
gree, the  character  of  a  political  offence.  At 
many  periods  the  leading  men  of  the  age  fell 
victims  to  it.  Hence  has  arisen  a  feeling  of 
compassion  for  the  sufferers,  and  of  dontS  as 
to  their  guilt,  which  has  had  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  public  estimation  of  the  crime 
in  that  country,  and  to  some  extent  in  this. 
Another  reason  for  some  laxity  of  thought  and 
feeling  concerning  this  crime,  ia  the  extreme 
uncertainty  of  the  earlier  law  as  to  its  defini- 
tion and  limits.  Thna,  Glanville  expressly 
identifies  it  with  the  crimen  lata  majeitatU; 
Bracton  includes  within  it  the  connterfeiting 
not  merely  of  the  king's  seal,  but  of  the  king's 
money ;  and  by  a  very  current  phrase  it  was 
supposed  to  embrace  all  "  encroaching  of  (en- 
croachment upon)  royal  power."  So  early  as 
the  26th  year  of  Edward  III.  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remedy  this  uncertainty  by  a  statnte 
defining  treason,  which  was  for  the  time  an  ex- 
cellent law,  although  quite  too  wide  in  its  scope. 
Among  the  principal  offences  here  called  trea- 
son were  compassing  the  death  of  the  king, 
qneen,  or  prince,  or  levying  war  against  the 
king,  or  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies;  bnt 
all  tnese  offences  were  to  be  proved  by  some 
overt  act.  In  some  of  the  subsequent  reigns 
this  excellent  provision  was  evaded   by  con- 
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Btraotion,  or  the  statute  vas  disregarded,  or 
new  ones  made.    Thus,  hy  the  8Sd  of  Henry 
YIII.  it  was  made  high  treason  to  accept,  take, 
judge,  or  believe  the  king's  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Oleres  as  legal  and  valid.    But  the 
leading  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III. 
are  still  the  law  of  England,  and  the  reasonable 
constmotion  of  its  language  bj  the  courts  of 
England  has  been  generally  followed  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  constming  the 
provisions  of  our  own  constitutions  and  laws. 
By  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.  the  provision  was 
introduced  which  we  have  copied,  requiring, 
for  the  conviction  of  one  charged  with  treason, 
two  sufficient  and  lawful  witnesses;  but  this 
provision  was  in  many  instances  shamefully 
perverted.     Thus  when  only  one  living  wi^ 
zMss  could  be  found  who  would  testify  to  Al- 
gernon Sidney's  treason,  Jefteys  decided  tliat 
garbled  extracts  from  his  writings  might  be 
read  as  the  other  witness,  and  on  this  testimony 
he  was  convicted  and  executed ;  and  no  great- 
er dishonor  rests  on  the  name  of  Bacon  than 
that  he  assisted  his  master,  King  James,  in  cor- 
rupting the  judges  of  the  king's  bench  into  a 
willingness  to  convict  of  treason  one  Peacham, 
a  parish  priest,  on  the  evidence  of  a  sermon 
which  he  had  never  delivered,  and  which  was 
fonnd  by  searching  his  study.    Out  of  the  many 
civil  conflicts  and  commotions  in  England,  and 
especially  the  wars  of  the  roses,  there  grew  one 
rule,  still  in  force,  and  resting  on  the  soundest 
justice  and  reason.    Daring  those  ages  of  con- 
stant disturbance,  when  there  were  ^equently 
more  persons  than  one  who  claimed  the  crown, 
and,  so  far  as  they  could,   exercised    royal 
authority,  almost  every  person  incurred  the 
danger  of  treason,  in  case  the  claimant  to  whom 
he  adhered  was  defeated ;  and  for  this  cause, 
or  on  this  pretence,  multitudes  of  men  of  every 
rank  perished  on  the  scaffold.    Bat  from  the 
obvious  absurdity  of  exacting  from  every  indi- 
Tidnal  a  sound,  or  rather  a  fortunate  judgment 
as  to  the  obscure  and  complicated  grounds  on 
which  the  claim  to  sovereignty  often  rested,  it 
became  and  still  remains  a  well  settled  rule, 
that  no  one  incurs  the  guilt  of  treason  by  ad- 
herence to  a  king  or  government  de  faeto,  al- 
though that  king  or  government  has  but  titie 
right  of  a  successful  rebel,  and  loses  it  all  by  a 
•nbseqnent  defeat. — In  considering  the  crime 
of  treason  in  the  United  States,  we  must  re- 
member that  there  may  be  treason  against  the 
United  States,  and  also  treason  against  any  one 
•f  the  states.    Looking  first  to  treason  against 
the  United  States,  the  foundation  of  the  law  it- 
self and  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  must  be  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  already  quoted ;  and 
as  there  is  no  common  law  of  the  United  States, 
this  clause  would  have  remained  inoperative 
bat  for  the  aot  of  congress  of  1790,  chap.  86, 
■ec.  1,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  "that  if  any 
person  or  persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  shall  levy  war  against 
them,  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort  within  the  United  States 


or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  on 
confession  in  open  court,  or  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  of  the 
treason  whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted, 
such  person  or  persons  shall  stand  a^udged 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and 
shall  snpar  death."  When  the  courts  came  to 
the  oonstmction  and  application  of  that  act, 
they  very  properly  made  use  of  the  principles 
and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  common  law ;  and 
they  could  do  this  the  better,  because  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  is  substantially  the  same  as 
a  provision  of  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL,  and 
the  best  ability  of  England  had  been  oarefolly 
employed  about  that  statute.  For  a  judicial 
exposition  of  that  clause  and  that  statute,  we 
must  look  to  the  trial  of  Burr,  and  of  Bollman 
and  Swartwout  (4  Oranch,  pp.  76  to  137),  al- 
though these  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which 
the  same  subject  has  been  considered. — ^The 
first  question  is:  What  is  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  levying 
of  war  most  be  actual;  it  must  be  carried  out 
into  some  practical  operation  and  effect.  Ko 
intention,  and  no  extent  or  thoroughness  of 
preparation  or  of  conspiracy  for  war,  consti- 
tutes the  crime  of  treason  until  the  war  actu- 
ally begins.  Some  kind  of  force  or  violence,  it 
is  sud,  must  be  used.  But  it  would  seem  that 
this  force  may  be  what  the  law  would  call  con- 
structive force ;  and  it  may  be  very  slight ;  for 
it  certainly  need  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish 
either  the  general  purpose  of  the  war,  or  the 
particular  effect  proposed.  But,  if  there  be  any 
overt  act  of  war,  then  every  one  aiding  ana 
abetting  this  act  of  war,  however  remotely, 
does  himself  levy  war,  and  commit  treason. 
It  must  be  difficult  to  determine  always  what 
this  rule  requires.  Thus,  Marshall  declares, 
that  if  an  army  be  actually  raised  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  subverting  their  govern- 
ment, the  point  must  be  weighed  very  deliber- 
ately, before  a  judge  would  venture  to  decide 
that  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  had  not  been 
committed  by  a  commissary  or  purchaser  who 
never  saw  the  army,  but  who,  knowing  its  ob- 
ject and  leaguing  himself  with  the  rebels, 
supplied  that  army  with  prorisions;  or  by  a 
recruiting  officer,  holding  a  commission  in  the 
rebel  service,  who,  though  never  in  camp,  ex- 
ecnted  a  particular  duty  required  of  him. 
Hence  it  would  follow,  that  if  there  be  an  aot 
of  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  per- 
sons may  be  participators  of  that  aot,  ana  of 
the  crime  which  it  constitutes,  although  they 
reside  as  far  as  possible  from  its  actual  locality. 
The  prevailing  rule  of  the  criminal  law,  that 
there  may  be  principals  and  accessories  to  a 
crime,  has  no  application  whatever  to  treason; 
We  are  warranted  by  the  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  saying,  that  if  a  rebellion 
were  so  extensive  as  to  spread  through  every 
state  in  the  Union,  every  mdividual  concerned 
in  it  is  not  le^y  present  at  every  overt  aot 
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comiziitted  in  that  rebellion ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  even  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel 
army,  or  the  head  of  the  organized  rebellion, 
is  legally  present  at  every  saoh  overt  act.  But 
while  a  man  may  be  actually  absent,  yet  if  he 
have  oonnsellod  or  procured  the  treasonable 
act,  he  is  a  principal  traitor,  not  becanse  he  is 
legally  present,  but  because  in  treason  all  are 
pnncipalB.  This  question  of  locality  has  yet 
another  importance.  A  person  charged  with 
t^ia  crime  can  be  tried  only  within  the  state 
or  judicial  district  in  which  it  is  committed, 
and  the  alleged  criminal  has  indeed  a  strict 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  within  that  state  or 
district.  A  wide  extent  may  be  given  to  this 
mle,  by  the  doctrine  that  in  treason  all  are 
principals,  as  above  stated;  but  it  can  apply 
only  to  those  persons  who  would,  in  the  locali- 
ty in  which  they  reside,  be  either  principals  or 
accessories  if  there  conld  be  accessories  to  this 
crime.  For  if  a  person  commits  his  own  act 
of  treason  in  a  certain  locality,  and  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  one  committed  elsewhere,  so 
as  to  be,  in  this  way,  a  principal  in  the  act,  he 
can  be  tried  only  within  his  locality;  and  if 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States  can- 
not or  will  not  perform  their  proper  functions 
within  that  state  or  judicial  district,  he  cannot 
be  tried  anywhere.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the 
overt  act  which  is  alleged  to  be  a  treasonable 
act,  must  have  been  done  with  "  a  treasonable 
purpose."  We  have  on  this  point  high  author- 
ity for  saying,  that  if  the  object  of  the  act  be 
to  prevent  by  force  the  ezecntion  of  any  public 
law  of  the  United  States,  that  is  a  treasonable 
purpose,  for  it  aivaa  at  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  one  of  its  laws.  So,  if  the  pur- 
pose be  to  overthrow  the  government  at  one 
place,  large  or  small,  that  is  a  treasonable  pur- 
pose.— ^What,  then,  is  adhering  to  an  enemy, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  constitution,  giving 
him  aid  and  comfort?  It  is  perhaps  impossi- 
ble so  to  define  these  words  as  to  make  their 
meaning  any  plainer.  But,  again  on  high  au- 
thority, this  meaning  may  be  illustrated  thus : 
If  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  United 
States  be  in  actual  operation  anywhere  within 
it,  any  citizen,  residing  anywhere  else  and  at 
whatever  distance,  if  he  supply  the  rebels  with 
arms  or  any  munitions  of  war,  with  provisions 
to  be  used  in  support  of  the  war  or  of  the  rebels 
while  carrying  it  on,  or  money,  or  intelligenoe 
or  information,  and  even  if  none  of  these  things 
reach  the  rebels,  he  becomes  a  traitor  in  the 

Slace  where  he  resides.  So  it  would  come  un- 
er  this  branch  of  treason,  if  forts,  castles,  or 
ships  of  war  were  delivered  to  the  enemy,  or 
if  the  accused  had  joined  the  enemy's  forces, 
though  no  battles  or  conflicts  take  place. — Of 
treason  against  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
Kttle  need  be  said.  It  has  been  asserted,  though 
never  judicially,  that  there  can  be  no  treason 
in  tiiis  country  excepting  against  the  United 
States.  This  point  was  tiDcen  in  defence  of  the 
accused,  in  the  trials  which  took  place  after 
the  suppression  of  what  is  called  the  Dorr 


rebellion  in  Rhode  Island.  It  was  fdQy  con- 
sidered by  the  court  and  distinctly  overruled ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  now  certain  that  treason 
may  be  committed  against  any  one  of  the  states. 
As  to  what  constitutes  treaaon,  the  same  prin- 
ples  would  undoubtedly  apply,  whether  the 
treason  charged  were  committed  against  the 
United  States  or  agunst  any  one  of  the  states, 
qualified  only  by  any  special  provisions  of  the 
constitution  or  law  of  that  state.  The  crime 
is  expressly  recognized  by  the  legislation  of 
many  of  the  states ;  and  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  and  per- 
haps in  other  states,  cases  have  occurred  where 
the  general  principles  of  the  law  in  relation  to 
treajBon  have  been  acknowledged  and  applied. 
It  needs  only  to  be  added,  that  treason  against 
a  separate  state  can  consist  only  in  an  act  of 
hostility  against  the  sovereignty  of  that  state, 
as  distinct  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  There  cannot  be,  we  presume,  an  act 
of  treason  against  the  United  States  and  any 
state  jointly,  or  against  two  or  more  of  the  states 
jointly.— As  all  treason  consists  of  hostility 
against  a  state  by  one  who  owes  to  it  allegiance, 
so  only  one  who  owes  this  duty,  in  some  way, 
may  be  a  traitor.  But  it  is  held  that  this  mod- 
ified allegiance  may  be  that  of  an  alien  residing 
in  this  country  and  enjoying  the  protection  and 
advantages  of  its  government.  The  allegiance 
of  an  aUen,  however,  or  the  possibility  of  his 
becoming  a  traitor,  ends  with  his  residence  in 
this  country ;  whUe  the  duty  of  allegiance  goes 
with  a  citizen  wherever  he  goes;  and  wher- 
ever he  may  be,  he  becomes  a  traitor  by  hos- 
tility ogunst  the  government  in  violation  of 
this  duty.— We  have  seen  that  no  one  can  be 
convicted  of  treason  except  on  the  evidence  of 
two  witnesses;  but  with  this  exception,  the 
trial  for  treason  is  conducted  in  all  respects 
like  any  other  criminal  trial  for  a  capital  of- 
fence. If  convicted,  the  traitor  suffers  death, 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  execution.  We  have 
no  remnant  of  that  ferocious  cruelty,  which 
may  have  been  necessary  in  any  age  or  nation 
BO  barbarous  as  to  have  made  it  a  part  of  its 
law.  Until  the  80th  year  of  George  III.  the 
convict  of  treason  forfeited  his  property  to  the 
crown,  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  gallows, 
there  hanged,  then  cut  down,  disembowelled, 
and  his  entrails  burned  before  life  was  extinct; 
and  the  body  was  then  beheaded  and  quartered. 
But,  while  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
cruelty  conld  have  been  often  practised,  the 
recollection  of  these  enormities,  or  of  all  the 
abuses  of  the  law  of  treason,  should  not  lessen 
our  abhorrence  of  this  enormous  crime. 

TREASURE  TROVE  Oiterally,  found  treas- 
ure), a  term  applied  to  money,  coin,  plate,  or 
other  forms  of  the  precious  metals,  found  hid- 
den in  the  earth  or  any  private  place,  and  for 
which  no  owner  or  depositor  can  be  discovered. 
By  the  common  law  of  England  such  property 
becomes  vested  in  the  sovereign,  if  it  appears 
to  have  been  concealed  with  the  intention  of 
reclaiming  it.    In  all  other  cases,  as  where  cif 
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eamatanoes  show  that  the  treaanre  was  intend-- 
ed  to  be  abandoned,  it  belongs  to  the  finder, 
who  by  a  special  order  in  oonniol  is  also  entitled 
to  the  commercial  valne  of  ancient  coins  and 
other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  under  what- 
ever drcnmstances  they  may  be  found.  The 
civil  law  formerly  gave  the  treasnre  trove  to 
the  finder ;  or  if  found  on  another  man's  land, 
it  was  divided  between  them ;  bat  the  practice 
in  continental  Enrope  has  in  modem  times  been 
rimilar  to  that  in  England.  During  the  middle 
Ages  treasnre  trove  constitated  an  important 
source  of  revenue  to  the  crown ;  bnt  with  the 
increased  security  of  property  the  practice  of 
burying  money,  so  prevalent  in  troubled  times, 
has  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and  the  instances 
in  which  the  sovereign  is  enabled  to  claim  his 
prenwative  are  comparatively  rare. 

TREASURY,  literally,  a  place  or  building  in 
which  money  or  other  treasure  is  stored  for 
flsfe  keeping,  but  more  generally  understood  as 
•  department  of  government  having  control  of 
the  collection,  management,  and  expenditure 
of  the  public  revenue.  In  England  the  lord 
high  treasurer,  the  third  great  oflioer  of  the 
crown,  was  formerly  the  sole  head  of  the  treas- 
ury;  but  since  the  time  of  George  I.  the  duties 
of  his  oflice  have  been  discharged  by  6  lords 
commissioners,  consisting  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  who  is  also  the  prime  min- 
ister, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  3 
junior  lords.  The  departments  immediately 
subordinate  to  the  treasury  are  numerous  and 
important,  and  the  amount  of  patronage  there- 
by thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  premier  is 
more  considerable  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  public  service.  The  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  is  generally  the  leader  of  the  minis* 
terial  party  in  parliament  for  the  hoose  in 
which  he  sits,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
dteqner  assumes  similar  ftanctiona  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  superior.  Hence  the  term  treas- 
ury benches  applied  to  the  seats  occupied  by 
tiie  ministry.  The  treasury  department  of  the 
United  States  is  under  the  management  of  a 
secretary,  an  assistant  secretary,  a  chief  clerk, 
2  comptrollers,  6  auditors,  a  treasurer,  several 
assistant  treasurers,  and  other  o£5cers,  having  in 
charge  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government. 
TREBIZOND,  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Black  sea,  E.  by  Ears,  8.  by 
Erzroum,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Sivas;  extreme 
length  about  820  m.,  breadth  60  m. ;  area, 
about  7,000  sq.  m.  The  chief  towns,  beside 
the  capital,  are  Eeresoon  (ano.  Oerasns),  Treb- 
oli  (Tripolis),  Rizah  (Rhizus),  and  Batoom 
(ESathys).  The  scenery  on  the  coast  is  remark- 
ably beautiful.  The  mountains  rise  immedi- 
ately from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  nearly  6,000 
feet,  and  are  clothed  with  dense  forests.  The 
country  is  generally  well  wooded  and  moun- 
tainous, and  has  but  little  arable  land.  The 
prinmpal  rivers  are  the  Tchoruk,  on  the  E. 
nrontier,  and  the  Eharsat,  neither  very  large. 
The  elimate  is  variable,  being  subject  to  cold 
winds,  accompanied  by  rain  and  fog  fh>m  the 


Black  sea.  There  are  several  fertile  vaUeya 
and  well  cultivated  tracts,  bnt  the  country  does 
not  produce  sufficient  grain  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  population.  The  inhabitants  are 
a  hardy,  bold  race,  and  the  men  always  go 
armed.  They  are  good  marksmen,  and  each 
carries  a  rifle  slung  across  his  shoulders. — ^Tbx- 
BizoKD,  or  Tasabozan  (ano.  2Vap«2V(),  the  cap- 
ital, is  situated  on  the  8.  E.  coast  of  the  Black 
sea,  in  lat.  41°  8'  K.,  long.  89°  46'  E. ;  pop.  about 
60,000.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Turk- 
ish and  the  Greek,  the  former  surrounded  by 
walls  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  ditch 
crossed  by  two  narrow  bridges,  defended  by 
fortified  gateways.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
ing is  the  citadel,  which  stands  upon  the  flat  top 
of  a  steep  rook.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and 
the  public  baths  are  constructed  of  marble.  The 
anchorage  is  in  a  small  open  bay,  and  is  only 
conridered  safe  dnring  the  summer  months; 
and  at  other  seasons  vessels  lie  at  Platena,  a 
roadstead  about  7  m.  W.  from  Trebizond.  It  is 
now  considered  the  first  commercial  port  on 
the  Black  sea,  and,  after  Constantinople,  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  Five  lines  of  steam  vessels  con- 
nect it  with  the  principal  ports  of  Asia  and  En- 
rope,  which  in  1869  brought  thither  49,086  pas- 
sengers. An  extensive  overland  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Persia.  The 
goods  received  from  these  countries  consist  of 
silk,  wool,  tobacco,  wax,  gall  nuts,  oil,  opium, 
different  sorts  of  drugs,  honey,  timber,  carpets, 
and  shawls,  many  of  which  are  reexported.  The 
imports  by  sea  comprise  cotton  doths,  glass, 
cutlery,  firearms,  ana  other  manufactures,  to- 
gether with  grain,  iron,  tin,  spices,  and  the  prod- 
uce of  tropical  regions.  The  total  trade  has  in- 
creased from  about  $6,000,000  in  1888  to  $38,- 
000,000  in  1869 ;  the  imports  in  the  latter  year 
amounted  to  $18,648,660,  and  the  exports  to 
$19,400,261 ;  arrivals  and  departures,  626,  ton- 
nage 288,174. — Trapezus  was  founded  by  a  col- 
ony from  Sinope,  and  was  a  flourishing  town 
when  Xenophon  arrived  there  on  his  retreat 
ttova  Persia.  It  became  subject  to  the  Romans 
by  conquest  fW>m  Mithridates.  The  emperor 
Triyan  constructed  a  mole  to  improve  the  port, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  eastern  or  Oapps- 
dooian  Pontns.  Daring  the  reign  of  Gallienns 
it  was  plundered  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Goths,  but  in  the  time  of  Jastinian  it  had  com- 
pletely recovered,  and  was  made  the  capital  of 
a  province  which  included  Pontns  and  some 
part  of  Armenia.  In  1204  it  became  the  seat 
of  an  independent  branch  of  the  Oomnenua 
family  fsee  Albxib,  vol.  i.  p.  884),  who  after- 
ward called  their  territory  ue  empire  of  Trebi- 
zond, and  held  it  through  a  succession  of  20 
sovereigns  till  1462,  when  it  succumbed  to  the 
power  of  the  Turks. 

TREDGOLD,  Thouas,  an  English  civil  engi- 
neer, bom  at  Brandon,  near  Durham,  Aug.  22, 
1788,  died  in  London,  Jan.  28, 1829.  At  14  years 
of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet  maker  at 
Durham,  and  in  1808  went  to  Scotland,  where 
he  worked  6  years  as  a  jonraeyman  carpenter 
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and  joiner,  and  by  his  excessive  devotion  to 
study  at  night  and  in  the  intervals  of  labor 
impaired  his  constitntion.  In  1818  he  went  to 
London,  and  entered  the  service  of  a  relative, 
William  Atkinson,  architect  to  the  ordnance, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  several  years, 
while  continning  his  stndies,  and  in  1828  com- 
menced as  civil  engineer  on  his  own  acoonnt. 
Beside  numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  be  pub- 
lished "Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry" 
(4to.,  London,  1820);  "A  Practical  Essay  on 
the  Strength  of  Oast  Iron  and  other  Metals" 
(8vo.,  1821) ;  "The  Principles  of  Warming  and 
ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Dwelling  Houses," 
&C.  (8vo.,  2d  ed.,  1824) ;  "  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Railroads  and  Carriages"  (8vo.,  1826) ;  "  Ke- 
marka  on  Steam  Navigation,  and  its  Protection, 
Begnlation,  and  Encouragement"  (1825) ;  and 
"  The  Steam  Engine,  comprising  an  Account  of 
its  Invention  and  progressive  Improvement, 
with  an  Investigation  of  its  Principles,"  &o., 
the  last  edition  of  which  (1862)  is  enlarged  to 
4  vols.  4to.,  illustrated  with  226  steel  plates  and 
164  woodcuts. 

TREE.    Bee  ABBOBiotrLTrrBE. 

TREE  EROG,  the  name  of  the  batrachian 
reptiles  of  the  family  hyladas,  distinguished 
from  common  frogs  (ranida)  by  having  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  dilated  into  flatten- 
ed disks  or  suckers,  which  enable  them  to  lead 
their  peculiar  arboreal  life.  They  are  of  more 
elegant  form,  smaller  size,  brighter  colors,  and 
more  active  habits  than  the  ranidas,  and  are 
lively  during  the  day;  they  feed  on  insects, 
which  they  pursne  on  bushes  and  trees,  steal- 
ing toward  them  or  suddenly  springing  and 
swinging  upon  them ;  they  climb  like  the  geckos 
among  lizards,  and  by  the  same  mechanism ; 
the  lower  surfiice  of  the  disks  is  endued  with  a 
viscid  secretion,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
walk  with  the  body  suspended  from  the  under 
parts  of  leaves  and  other  smooth  bodies ;  the 
skin  is  mostly  smooth  upon  the  back,  but  on 
the  abdomen  and  inside  of  legs  thickly  studded 
with  small  warts  or  tubercles.  They  possess 
to  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  changing 
color,  by  the  modifications  of  the  contents  of 
the  pigment  cells  under  the  skin,  no  doubt  a 
provision  to  enable  them  to  elude  their  numer- 
ous enemies.  They  are  very  clamorons,  and 
particularly  noisy  at  the  approach  of  rain ;  in 
winter  they  bnry  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  pools;  they  breed  in  the  spring, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  water.  They  are 
f^quently  called  tree  toads,  and  their  French 
name  is  rainetta.  The  species  are  numerous, 
especially  in  America;  only  one  is  found  in 
Europe,  and  that  also  occurs  in  N.  Africa  and 
Ana;  no  fossil  traces  of  the  family  have  been 
discovered,  according  to  Pictet. — ^The  common 
tree  frog  of  North  America  (hyla  vertieolor,  Le 
Oonte)  resembles  a  toad  in  form,  but  is  more 
flattened;  body  short  and  warty  above,  the 
color  varying  from  pale  ash  to  dark  brown, 
with  several  large  irregular  blotches  of  green- 
ish brown,  white  and  grannlated  below,  and 


abdomen  yellowish  near  the  thighs;  tke  colon 
vary  at  the  will  of  tiie  animal.    The  head  it 
short   and  rounded,  the  mouth  large,  with 
teeth  on  upper  jaw  and  vomer ;  eyes  laige  and 
brilliant,  the  iris  bright  golden ;  there  ve  4 
fingers  and  6  toes,  both  ending  in  viscons  pel- 
lets, the  former  distinct,  but  the  latter  webbed 
for  I  of  their  length.   It  is  abont  2  inches  loi^ 
and  is  found  abundantly  in  the  northern  and 
middle  states,  and  as  far  west  as  the  UiwMp- 
pi ;  it  is  generally  seen  on  decaying  trees  and 
about  old  fences  of  wood  or  stone,  overgrown 
with  mosees  and  lichens,  the  color  of  wbicb  it 
so  nearly  resembles  that  it  is  very  difficnlt  to 
detect ;  it  is  very  noisy  in  spring  and  smiuiiet 
toward  evening,  especially  in  cloudy  weather, 
and  its  liqnid  and  abruptly  terminating  note 
must  be  familiar  to  all  residents  in  the  ooosb?; 
the  secretion  of  the  skin  is  copious  and  ysj 
acrid.    This  species  in  the  southern  gtateaii 
replaced  by  tne  green  tree  frog  (M.  tifiJi, 
Lanr. ;  ealamita  Carolinentit,  Penn.),  which  is 
bright  green  above,  yellowish  white  below,  with 
a  straw-colored  lateral  line  extending  from  the 
upper  jaw  over  the  shoulder  and  along  the 
side ;  it  is  shorter  and  more  slender  than  the 
northern  species,  and  is  most  commonly  seen 
about  broad-leaved  plants,   especially  Indian 
com,  the  color  of  the  leaves  of  which  it  gi«>t- 
ly  resembles,  concealed  daring  the  heat  of  the 
day,  but  coming  out  morning  and  evening  and 
becoming  very  active  and  noisy;   the  angle 
note  is  dear  and  bell-like;   the  food  conaiita 
of  insects,  particularly  the  common  fly,  to  saie 
which  it  leaps  a  foot  or  more ;  on  the  ground 
when  in  search  of  water  leaps  of  8  or  10  feet 
are  sometimes  made.   The  ff.  iguireUa  Pand.), 
sometimes  improperly  called  the  peeping  £ro& 
is  olive-green  above,  with  brown  Wotchea,  a 
transverse  dusky  band  between  the  orbits,  and 
whitish  below  ;  it  is  abont  1^  inches  long,  net 
found  N.  of  Virginia,  and  has  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  changing  color.    Beveral  other  apedei 
are  described  by  Holbrook  and  more  recent 
authors,  from  the  southern  and  south-weetea 
states  and  territories.    The  tree  frog  of  Europe 
{H.  arborea,  Linn.)  much  resembles  the  green 
species  of  North  America,  and  the  latter  wM 
considered  by  Laurenti  a  variety  of  his  H.  w<- 
dii;  it  is  spread  thronghout  Europe,  except  in 
Great  Britain. — ^In  the  genus  acrU  (Dnm.  and 
Bibr.)  the  locomotive  disks  are  less  developed 
and  the  limbs  more  slender  than  in  hyla,  and 
tliere  are  teeth  on  the  palate  instead  of  the 
vomer.    The  A.  gryUm  (Dum.  and  Bibr.), « 
Savannah  cricket,  is  abont  1^  inches  long,  wiu 
an  elongated  pointed  head,  a  triangular  dnaky 
spot  between  the  orbits;    body  ashy  above, 
with  a  green  and  sometimes  reddi^  donu 
line,  and  8  oblong  black  spots  maigined  with 
white  on  the  rides.    It  is  a  lively  species,  con- 
stantly chirping  like  a  cricket,  even  in  captivi- 
ty ;  it  frequents  the  edges  of  pools,  and  is  some- 
times fonnd  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants^ 
may  easily  be  domesticated  so  as  to  take  food 
from  tlie  hand;  it  makes  immense  leaps;  itoo- 
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onrs  from  gonthem  New  England  to  the  golf 
of  Mexico ;  it  is  intermediate  between  llie  rani- 
dm  and  hylada,  haVing  the  aquatic  habits  of  the 
former  and  the  method  of  watching  for  its  prey 
of  the  latter ;  in  consequence  of  the  smallness 
of  the  disks  it  cannot  adhere  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  smooth  bodies. — In  the  genua  hylode* 
(¥itz.)  the  palate  is  toothed,  and  the  slender 
fingers  and  toes  are  fi«e,  with  small  disks. 
Pickering's  tree  frog  (H.  Fieteringii,  Holbr.) 
is  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  short  head  and 
yellowish  brown  body,  with  dasky  rhomboidal 
n>ots  and  lines,  sometimes  like  the  letter  X  on 
the  back ;  pale  flesh-colored  below,  tinged  with 
yellowidi  on  the  throat.  This  is  the  trne  peep- 
ing frog,  the  noise  being  made  by  both  sexes ; 
in  snmmer  they  cease  to  be  vocal,  retiring  from 
the  pools  where  the  eggs  were  laid  to  the 
woods,  where  they  live  on  trees,  hopping  abont 
on  the  branches  in  search  of  insects,  and  occa- 
sonally  uttering  a  shrill  whistle.  It  is  found 
in  the  New  England  and  middle  states,  and  was 
Dsmed  in  honor  of  Dr.  Charles  Pickerings  who 
obtained  it  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem, 
Mass.  The  chestnut  tree  frog  (ff.  lineatiu,  Dam. 
and  Bibr.)  is  about  2  inclios  long,  brownish 
and  sometimes  bluish  above,  with  a  yellowish 
white  line  from  the  nose  to  the  arm  pit ;  below 
bluish  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Cayenne ;  the 
yonng  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  mother,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  dorsal  pits  oipipa  (see 
Toad)  ;  thouffh  having  the  gills  and  swimming 
tail  of  the  tadpole,  they  are  often  found  on  the 
parent's  back  at  a  considerable  distance  A-om 
water.  In  notodelphy*  ovifera  (Weinland),  from 
Venezuela,  a  dorsal  fissure  in  the  female  leads 
to  two  lateral  pouches  in  which  the  eggs  are 
carried,  and  in  which  the  embryo  is  devSoped 
until  the  feet  are  produced. — In  the  genus  den- 
dfobaUa  (Wagler),  which  seems  to  connect  this 
ikmily  with  the  toads,  there  are  no  teeth  in  the 
tipper  jaw,  bat  the  fingers  and  toes  end  in  disks, 
enabling  the  species  to  lead  an  arboreal  life. 
The  D.  tinetoriiu  (Wagl.)  was  so  named  from 
ti>e  statement  that  the  natives  in  South  Ameri- 
oa  are  in  the  habit  of  pulling  out  the  feathers 
firom  young  green  parrots,  and  rubbing  the 
Uood  of  the  batrachian  on  the  bare  place,  it 
being  believed  that  the  new  feathers  there 
stowing  will  be  red  or  yeUow ;  it  is  abont  1^ 
mohee  long,  ferruginous  above  with  2  lonj^tn- 
diaal  white  stripes. 

TREFOIL.    See  Omvbb. 

TRQJOEOEI,  STAioaLAW,  a  Polish  poet, 
bom  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  abont  1724, 
died  at  Tnlczyn,  Dec.  12,  1812.  He  travelled 
extensively,  became  intimate  with  the  principal 
literary  men  of  France,  fought  some  80  duels 
on  account  of  love  affairs,  was  noticed  for  pe- 
cnliarities  in  dress,  diet,  and  manners,  served 
for  some  time  as  chamberlain  to  King  Stanislas 
Aoguatus,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
at  Tnlczyn,  a  country  seat  of  Count  Felix  Po- 
tocU.  His  miscellaneous  poems  have  appeared 
in  yarions  collections,  the  lost  edition  being 
that  of  Leipsio,  1886,  in  2  vols. 


TREMBLE Y,  Abba.hak,  a  Swiss  naturalist, 
bom  in  Geneva  in  1700,  died  in  1784.  He  was 
tntor  to  the  children  of  Lord  Bentinck,  English 
minister  at  the  Hague,  and  afterward  to  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  with  whom  he  visited  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Geneva  in 
1767  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  great 
council.  In  his  Memoires  pour  tenir  d  Vhig- 
toire  cPun  genre  de  polypet  d'eau  dowse,  d  ircu 
en  forme  de  oomee  (Leyden,  1744),  he  demon- 
strated that  these  creatures,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  classed  in  the  vegetable  Vcag- 
dom,  were  really  animals.  He  left  also  several 
works  of  a  religions  character. 

TREMPELEAU,  a  W.  co.  of  Wisconsin, 
bounded  8.  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  inter- 
sected by  Trempelean  Monntein  river,  and 
drained  idso  by  Black  and  BuffcJo  rivers ;  area, 
684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,660.  The  surfiMse  is 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.    Capital,  Galesburg. 

TRENCH,  RiOHABD  Oniarevix,  D.D.,  a  Bnt- 
ish  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Dublin, 
Sept.  9,  1807.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Rich- 
ard, brother  of  the  first  Lord  Ashtown  in  the 
Irish  peerage,  and  of  Melesina,  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  Ri<£ard  Ohenevix,  formerly  bishop  of 
Waterford.  He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1829,  and  after  a  few  years  of  travel  took 
orders,  became  a  country  cnrate,  and  published 
two  volumes  of  poems  respectively  entitled 
"  Sabbation,  Honor  Neale,  and  other  Poems," 
and  "The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr."  These, 
being  favorably  received,  were  succeeded  by 
"Genoveva,"  "Elegiac  Poems,"  and  "Poems 
from  Eastern  Sources."  In  1841  he  became 
cnrate  to  the  present  bishop  of  Oxford,  then  at 
Alverstoke,  and  in  1846  was  presented  by  Lord 
Ashbnrton  to  the  rectory  of  Itchenstoke.  He 
was  appointed  in  1846  examining  chaplain  to 
the  new  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  also  Hnl- 
sean  lecturer  at  Cambridge  during  1846-6,  and 
in  1847  was  appointed  theologicsJ  professor  in 
King's  college,  London.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Buckland  in  1866,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Palmerston  dean  of  Westminster,  which  dig- 
nity he  now  holds.  Dean  Trench  has  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  'a  writer  on  theological 
subjects,  and  as  a  philologist  and  poet.  His 
chief  religions  works  are:  "Notes  on  the 
Miracles,"  "Notes  on  the  Parables,"  "The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  "  Sacred  Latin  Poetry," 
"  Saint  Aognstine  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture," "  Sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ," 
and  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Sev- 
en Churches  in  Asia"  (1861).  His  principal 
philological  works  are:  "On  the  Authorized 
Version  x>f  the  New  Testament ;"  "  On  the 
Stndyof  Words,"  a  series  of  lectures  (1861),  of 
which  the  9th  English  and  22d  American  edi- 
tions were  publi^ed  in  1861 ;  "  On  the  Les- 
sons in  Proverbs,"  "  Synonymes  of  the  New 
Testament,"  "  English  Past  and  Present,"  and 
"  A  Select  Glossary  of  English  Words  used  fat- 
raerly  in  Senses  difiierent  from  their  present." 
He  has  also  written  a  work  entitled  "  Calde- 
rcMi,  his  Life  and  Genius,  with  Specimens  of  his 
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Flays/'  and  edited  "The  Remains  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Bidhard  Trench,"  his  mother  (London, 
1862). 

TBENOK,  'Frasz  von  dbb,  baron,  an  Ana- 
trian  military-  leader,  bom  in  Keggio,  Oalabria, 
Jan.  1,  1711,  committed  snioide  in  prison  at 
BrOnn  in  1749.  In  his  I7th  year  he  entered 
the  Anstrian  mUitary  service,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  in  1788  on  account  of  bis  insnbordi- 
nation  and  excesses,  and  became  captain  in  a 
Bossian  hussar  regiment.  Twice  condemned 
to  death  for  serious  violations  of  discipline,  he 
was  saved  by  Marshal  MOnnich,  and  after  6 
months'  penal  labor  retired  to  his  estates  in 
Blavonia.  In  1740,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  snccession,  he  was  per- 
mitted by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  to  raise 
a  corps  of  Pandoors  at  his  own  expense,  which 
soon  numbered  6,000  men.  At  the  head  of 
these  he  served  in  the  war  of  the  snccession 
and  in  the  7  years'  war  which  followed,  and 
distingnished  himself  by  his  courage  and  mili- 
tary capacity,  but  still  more  by  his  cmelty  and 
rapacity.  Having  at  length,  while  ondergoing 
trial  by  court  martial,  urottled  one  of  the 
judges  and  attempted  to  throw  him  out  of  a 
high  window,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  BrDnn  in 
Moravia,  where  he  poisoned  himself.  He  pos- 
sessed astonishing  physical  strength,  united 
with  a  disposition  of  extraordinary  feroci- 
ty. His  autobiography  appeared  at  Vienna 
in  1807,  under  the  title  of  Merhu&rdiffa  Le- 
b«n  vnd  Thaten  da  Freiherm  Fram  von  dtr 
Trenek;  and  his  life  has  been  written  by 
Hobner,  under  the  title  of  Frarui  von  d«r 
Ihrenei,  da/rguUUt  von  einem  VhparteiiteKen, 
mit  tiner  Vorredo  mm  Sehubart  (8  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1786). — ^Fribdbioh  von  deb,  baron,  a  Ger- 
man soldier  and  adventurer,  cousin  of  tiko  pre- 
oeding,  bom  in  Ednigsberg,  Feb.  Id,  1726,  guil- 
lotined in  Paris,  July  26,  1794.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Ednigsberg,  was  ad- 
mitted in  1742  into  the  body  guard  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  and  when  only  18  years  old  was  se- 
lected to  instruct  the  Silesian  cavalry.  During 
the  following  winter  he  engaged  in  a  secret  in- 
trigue with  the  princess  Amelia,  second  sister 
of  the  king,  and  to  this  circumstance,  it  has 
been  thonght,  his  after  misfortunes  were  ow- 
ing. In  the  campaign  of  1744  he  served  with 
great  distinction,  acting  as  the  a4]ntant  of  Fred- 
eric, with  whom  he  became  a  special  favorite. 
On  his  return  to  Berlin  his  amour  came  to 
light,  or  at  least  was  suspected  by  the  king, 
and  Trenek  was  arrested  and  confined  for  sev- 
eral weeks  for  having  been  a  few  minutes  late 
on  parade.  In  the  campaign  of  1746  he  again 
disdngaished  himself;  but  having  corresponded 
on  private  affairs  with  his  consin  Baron  Franz, 
then  in  the  Austrian  service,  he  was  cashiered, 
and  without  trial  conducted  to  the  fortress  of 
Glatz,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  more  than 
a  year.  After  several  desperate  efforts  he 
escaped,  went  to  Vienna,  and  exerted  himself 
to  procure  the  pardon  of  his  consin,  who  waa 


then  nndergofaig  a  trial.    His  eflbrta  were  tm> 
gratefully  received  by  the  baron,  and  led  to 
mnch  trouble  and  a  number  of  duels.    At  Ns- 
remberg  he  met  the  Russian  general  Lieawen, 
who  was  marching  with  an  army  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  who  persuaded  him  to  enter  tia 
Russian  service,  and  gave  him  a  company  of 
dragoons  in  the  Tobol^oi  regiment   After  tbe 
peace  he  was  received  wiu  mnch  &Tor  at 
Moscow,  though  his  advancement  was  retarded 
by  the  efforts  of  Goltz,  the  Prussian  ambaaas- 
dor.    His  codsin,  having  died,  left  him  heir  to 
his  estate,  but  on  condition  that  he  slionld  be- 
come a  Catholic  and  shonld  serve  only  the 
house  of  Austria.    To  secure  this  he  went  to 
Vienna  in  1760,  but  out  of  all  this  bequest  and 
the  property  of  his  uncle  he  received  only  6i,(X0 
florins,  with  which  he  purchased  the  lordahi; 
of  Zwerbach.    By  the  Austrian  court  he  wu 
made  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Oordova  ctdrat- 
siers.    In  March,  1764,  his  mother  dying,  ha 
made  a  journey  to  Dantzic  to  settle  some  &m- 
ily  affairs,  and  was  there  apprehended  by  the 
Prussian  authorities,   carried  to  Berlin,  and 
thence  taken  to  Magdeburg.     There  he  ra 
confined  in  a  dungeon  in  the  dtadeL    Hii 
apartment  was  in  a  casemate,  the  fore  part  of 
which  was  6  feet  wide  and  10  feet  long,  and 
was  divided  by  a  party  walL    He  was  at  &at 
not  put  in  irons,  bnt  a  desperate  effort  to  eacapa 
caused  him  to  be  removeid.  May  27, 1765,  to  I 
cell  in  the  Star  fort,  which  was  made  especial- 
ly for  his  confinement.    Enormous  chains  were 
fixed  to  his  ankle  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
to  a  ring  fastened  in  the  wall  about  S  feet  fron 
the  ground.     A  huge  iron  ring  of  a  hand'i 
breadth  was  riveted  around  his  naked  bodf, 
from  which  bung  a  chain  fixed  into  a  thick  iron 
bar  2  feet  in  length,  at  each  end  of  which  wM 
a  handcuff.     The  dungeon  was  bnUt  in  the 
ditch  of  the  fortifications,  and  when  Trenek  en- 
tered it  had  been  finished  only  11  days,  so  that 
during  the  first  8  months  he  was  kept  conataat- 
ly  wet  by  the  water  dropping  from  the  moW 
Imie  and  plaster.    Even  under  these  circnm- 
stances  he  nearly  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.    In  1766  a  massive  iron  collar  vai 
put  around  his  neck  and  connected  with  the 
chains  of  the  foot  by  heavy  links.    In  this  con- 
dition he  lay  imprisoned  until  Dec.  24,  ITdS, 
enduring  sufferings  of  a  most  terrible  chute- 
ter,  and  repeatedly  making  the  most  daring  at* 
tempts  to  free  himself.    On  that  day  he  was 
released  by  order  of  Frederic,   and  in  Jan. 
1764,  was  carried  to  Prague,  where  he  endnred 
renewed  persecutions  from  the  men  who  had 
control  of  his  estates.    Disappointed  of  pre^ 
ment  at  the  Austrian  court,  he  retired  to  Ail 
la  Chapelle,  nuuried  there  in  1766,  and  lived 
for  several  years  in  peace,  ooeopying  hims^ 
in  writing  a  series  of  periodi<»I  essays,  callM 
Vami  de*  homma,  in  which  he  advocated  opin- 
ions of  a  liberal  character,  and  in  particular  at- 
tacked the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch.    In  17ST 
appeared  his  poem  of  "  The  Macedonian  Hero," 
which  gave  him  considerable  reputatim  in  Qv 
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many.  He  also  engaged  in  the  wine  trade,  in 
which  he  was  very  saooessfnl  at  first,  but  onoe 
while  in  London  was  defended  to  so  large  an 
amonnt  that  he  gave  np  the  business.  From 
1774  to  1777  his  time  was  spent  chiefly  in 
traTelling  through  England  and  France;  aai 
in  the  Itutter  country  he  became  intimate  with 
Dr.  Franklin,  then  American  minister,  and  the 
oounts  St.  Gtermain  and  De  Yergennes,  who 
made  him  advantageous  proposals  to  go  to 
America,  which  he  was  prevented  from  accept- 
iag  by  his  aflfeotion  for  his  family.  The  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Oassel  also  offered  him  a  oom- 
miasion  in  the  army  going  to  America  to  assist 
the  British,  which  he  refbsed,  saying:  "My 
heart  beats  in  the  cause  of  flreedom  only ;  I  will 
never  assist  in  enslaving  men.  Were  I  at  the 
head  of  your  brave  grenadiers,  I  should  revolt 
to  the  Americans."  Subsequently  he  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Zwerbach,  and  spent  several  years 
in  agrionltnral  pursuits;  but  his  property  having 
I>eem  entirely  mined  by  floods  and  storms,  he 
repaired  his  broken  fortune  by  publishing  a 
collection  of  his  works  and  a  history  of  his  life. 
These  gidned  him  money  and  reputation,  espe- 
oiaUy  the  autobiography,  which  was  extraoi^i- 
narily  snooessfoL  After  the  death  of  Frederic 
in  1786  the  confiscation  of  his  estates  was 
annnlled,  and  he  was  permitted  to  retnm  to  his 
native  country.  Here  he  might  have  lived  in 
qoietness,  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution  his  restless  spirit  drove  him  to  Pa- 
ris, where  he  was  arrested  by  the  committee  of 
pnblio  safety  and  put  to  death  osthe  charge  of 
being  a  secret  emissary  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

TRENT,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in 
Staffordshire,  4  m.  N.  from  Burslem,  flows 
through  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  near 
Barton-on-Sti'ather,Lincolnshire,Joinsthe  Ouse 
to  form  the  estuary  called  the  Humber,  which 
&U8  into  the  North  sea  between  Spurn  Head  in 
Yorkshire  and  Donna  Nook  in  Lincolnshire; 
total  length  of  the  Trent  and  Humber,  190  m. 
Its  course  is  very  drouitous,  but  is  in  a  general 
N.  E.  and  N.  direction  to  its  junction  with  the 
Oose,  from  whence  it  flows  easterly  for  about 
40  m.  to  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Qains- 
borongh  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  to  Bnrton- 
on-Trent  for  barges  of  86  tons.  Its  chief  trib- 
ntaries  beside  the  Ouse  are  the  Sow,  Tame, 
Soar,  Devon,  Blyth,  Dove,  and  Derwent ;  and 
it  is  connected  with  several  other  rivers  and 
navigable  waters  by  a  series  of  canals. 

TRENT  (Ital.  Trmto ;  Ger.  Trient;  ano. 
Trid«ntum),  a  walled  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
Tyrol,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  18  m.  N.  N. 
E.  from  Roveredo,  and  72  m.  N.  W.  from  Ven- 
ice; pop.  about  16,000.  It  stands  in  a  small 
and  very  beautiful  valley  among  the  Alps,  and 
from  its  elevation  the  climate  is  exceedingly  cold 
in  winter,  while  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays 
frt>m  the  surrounding  mountains  makes  it  re- 
markably hot  in  summer.  The  streets  are  most- 
ly wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  hoiises  are  in 
the  Italian  style  and  generally  well  and  regu- 


larly bnilt  It  has  a  cathedral  bnilt  entirely  of 
marble  in  the  Byzantine  style  in  1313.  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  is  built  of  red 
marble,  and  is  interesting  as  the  place  where 
the  celebrated  council  of  "^ent  held  its  meetings. 
The  manufiustures  are  not  important,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  transit  trade  between 
Italy  and  G«rmany. — ^Tridentum  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Rhetians  of  Etmria. 
The  Romans  colonized  it^  and  on  the  decline  of 
that  nnpire  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cenomani,  Goths,  Lombards,  and  dukes 
of  Bavaria.  Daring  the  middle  ages  it  became 
a  free  imperial  city  under  its  bishops,  who  were 
princes  of  the  empire  with  a  vote  in  the  diet 
at  Ratisbon  until  1802,  when  its  government 
was  secularized. 

TRENT,  GovNon.  or,  the  last  oecumenical 
connoilofthe  Roman  Catholic  chnrdi.  The  first 
occasion  for  an  oecumenical  council  in  the  16th 
century  was  famished  by  Lather  and  the  Prot- 
estant princes,  who  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  pope  to  a  council.  This  appeal  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Oatholic  princes,  and  the  empe- 
ror Oharles  Y.,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  prom- 
ised to  induce  the  pope  to  convoke  the  conncil. 
Three  popes,  however,  Leo  X.,  Adrian  VI.,  and 
Clement  YII.,  died  before  the  demands  of  the 
Germans  were  complied  with.  Paul  III.  ap- 
pointed it  to  convene  at  Mantua,  May  27, 1687; 
but  when  the  duke  of  Mantua  objected,  Vicenza 
was  selected.  The  war  between  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France,  and  the  conference  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  at  Ratisbon  in 
1641,  caused  new  delays.  At  length  Paul  HI. 
convoked  it  for  Nov,  1, 1643,  but  on  account  of 
the  war  with  France  again  put  off  the  day  of 
opening  to  March  16, 1646.  The  actual  open- 
ing, owing  to  the  tardy  arrival  of  bishops  and 
ambassadors,  did  not  take  place  nndl  Dec.  18, 
1646.  The  objects  of  the  council  were  to  effect 
a  reformation  of  the  church,  to  define  more  ex- 
plicitly the  impugned  doctrines  of  the  church, 
and,  if  possible,  to  induce  the  Protestants  to 
return  to  the  old  faith.  At  the  2d  session 
(Jan.  7,  1646)  the  council  fixed  the  mode  of 
transacting  business.  The  discussions  and  de- 
liberations were  to  take  place  in  private  con- 
gregations ;  subsequently  general  congregations 
were  to  draft  the  resolutions,  which  finally 
were  to  be  promulgated  in  pnblic  sessions  as 
decrees.  In  the  8d  session  (Feb.  4)  the  Nicene 
creed  was  read  and  declared  to' be  the  basis  of 
the  further  proceedings.  In  the  '4th  session 
(April  8)  tradition  was  declared  to  be  equally 
with  the  Bible  a  rule  of  faith ;  the  Apocrypha  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  included  in  the  canon 
of  the  Bible ;  the  Vulgate  was  proclaimed  to 
be  the  authentic  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
church  its  only  legitimate  interpreter.  In  the 
8  following  sessions  (June  17,  1546;  Jan.  18 
and  March  8,  1547),  the  Catholic  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  justification,  and  the  sacraments 
were  defined,  and  an  anathema  pronounced 
upon  all  who  rejected  these  doctrines.  In  the 
8th  session  (Mardi  8),  38  of  the  66  bishops  pres- 
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ent, 'together  with  the  papal  legate,  de<a-eed,  on 
the  ground  of  being  exposed  at  Trent  to  the 
plagne,  to  a^jonm  to  Bologna,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  decided  opposition  of  the  emperor,  at 
whose  request  18  German  and  Spanish  bish- 
ops remained  at  Trent.  At  Bologna,  where  6 
archbishops,  82  bishops,  and  4  generals  of  re- 
ligions orders  were  present,  the  9th  and  10th 
sessions  were  held  (April  21  and  June  2) ;  but, 
at  the  express  order  of  the  pope,  who  had 
some  apprehensions  of  a  schism,  no  decrees 
were  promulgated,  except  decrees  of  proro- 
gation. As  the  emperor  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  recognize  the  council  of  Bolo- 
gna, the  council  was  indefinitely  prorogued  by 
a  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  dated  Sept.  17,  1549. 
The  pope  died  in  Nov.  1649,  and  on  May  1, 
1661,  the  council  was  reopened  at  Trent  by 
order  of  his  successor  Julius  III.  France 
protested  against  the  continuation,  and  all  the 
French  bishops  and  theologians  withdrew.  In 
the  succeeding  transaotiong  the  Jesuits  Lainez 
and  Balmeron,  who  were  sent  to  the  coun- 
cil as  papal  theologians,  took  a  leading  part 
There  appeared  also  representatives  from  the 
Protestant  princes  of  WOrtemberg  and  Bran- 
denburg, and  even  Melanchthon  was  summoned 
there  by  order  of  the  elector  Maurice  of  Saxony ; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  a  reunion, 
and  soon  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war  of  the 
Protestant  princes  against  the  emperor  caused 
the  assembled  fitthers  (April  28,  1662)  to  sus- 
pend their  deliberations.  During  this  period, 
extending  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  sesdon, 
the  doctrines  of  the  encharist,  of  confession  and 
extreme  unction,  and  two  reformatory  decrees 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  were  promul- 
gated. Paul  IV.  was  anxious  to  assemble  the 
council  at  Kome,  but  Pius  IV.  consented  to  its 
reopening  at  Trent,  which  took  place  on  Jan. 
18,  1662,  through  the  cardinal  legate  Prince 
Hercules  Gonzaga  of  Mantua.  France  and  the 
Grerman  emperor  demanded  very  urgently  a 
thorough  reformation,  and  in  particular  the 
concession  of  the  can  to  the  laity,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  celibacy  and  fasting ;  but  their  propo- 
sition was  voted  down.  On  Nov.  18  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  arrived,  with  14  bishops,  8 
abbots,  and  18  theologians  from  France,  and 
presented  in  the  name  of  his  nation  84  refor- 
matory articles,  but  subsequently  abandoned 
their  advocacy.  On  the  question  whether  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  bishops  are  of  papal 
or  of  divine  origin,  the  bishops  found  it  impos- 
sible to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently left  undecided.  Decrees  were  adopt- 
ed ordering  an  index  of  prohibited  books  to  be 
made,  and  defining  the  doctrines  of  the  mass, 
ordination,  the  hierarchy,  marriage,  celibacy, 
purgatory,  the  veneration  of  saints,  relics,  and 
nnages,  monastic  vows,  indulgences,  and  fast- 
ing and  abstinence.  A  number  of  "  reforma- 
tory" decrees  were  also  passed,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  eojoins  the  establislmient  of 
theological  seminaries.  The  close  of  the  coun- 
cil was  hastened  by  a  serious  dckness  of  the 


pope,  and  his  fear  that  his  death  might  lead  to 
a  schism.  It  took  place  on  Dec.  4,  1668,  at  its 
26th  public  session.  The  decrees  were  signed 
by  256  members,  consisting  of  4  legates,  2  other 
cardinals,  8  patriarchs,  26  archbishops,  168 
bishops,  89  representatives  of  absent  bishops,  7 
abbots,  and  7  generals  of  religious  orders.  Ab 
authentic  copy  was  also  signed  by  the  ambaa- 
sadors  of  the  secular  governments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  who  was 
without  instruction,  and  the  ambassador  at 
France,  who  was  absent.  The  decrees  were 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  with  the  unanimoua 
consent  of  tiie  cardinals,  in  the  consistory  of 
Jan.  26, 1664 ;  but  the  pope  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  explaining  obscure  or  contro- 
verted points.  The  council  was  accepted  un- 
conditionally by  most  of  the  Italian  states,  I^ 
Portugal,  Poland,  and  the  German  emperw; 
with  a  reservation  of  the  royal  prerogatives 
by  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  Netherlands;  witli 
some  exceptions  by  Switzerland  and  Hungary; 
and  only  so  far  as  respects  doetrines  by  France. 
The  "  Canons  and  Decrees"  of  the  council 
were  printed  by  Aldus  (Rome,  1664).  The 
"  Catechism,"  an  authorized  summary  of  the 
faith  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  council,  ap- 
peared at  Rome  in  1666,  and  the  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  its  history  was  edited 
by  Le  Plat  (7  vols.  4to.,  Louvain,  1781).  The 
first  complete  history  of  the  council  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Servite  monk  Paolo  Sarpi  (London, 
1610 ;  English  translation  by  Brent,  London, 
1676),  in  a  spirit  of  decided  opposition  to  the 
papal  court.  Against  him  wrote  the  Jesuit  Pal- 
lavicino  (2  vols..  Borne,  1636-'7).  A  work  on 
the  discrepancies  of  both  has  been  publish- 
ed by  Dr.  Brlschor  (2  vols.,  Tabingen,  1848). 
Mendbam's  "Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent" 
(London,  1884)  contains  extracts  from  28  vd- 
umes  of  manuscripts  collected  in  Italy  by  Lord 
Guilford.  The  publication  of  the  original  acts 
aQd  the  diary  of  the  councD,  by  Augustine  Thei- 
ner,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  library,  has  been 
promised. 

TRENTE-UN.    See  Rougb  et  Noib. 

TRENTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  New 
Jersey  and  of  Mercer  co.,  dtnated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Delaware  river  at  the  confluence  of 
Assunpink  creek,  and  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  SO  m.  N.  E.  from  Philadelphia, 
and  67  m.  S.  "W.  from  New  York ;  pop.  in  1860, 
17,221.  Its  situation  on  the  Delaware  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  the  fertile 
region  on  the  W.  bank.  The  city  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  many 
elegant  stores  and  residences.  Main  street  ia 
the  principal  business  thoroughfare,  and  State 
street  has  the  greatest  number  of  fine  rea- 
dences.  Assunpink  creek  divides  the  city  into 
nearly  equal  parts.  He  8d,  4th,  and  6th 
wards  lie  south  of  the  creek,  and  the  two  first 
named  formerly  composed  the  borough  of 
South  Trenton,  which  was  united  to  Trenton 
in  1851.  The  6th  ward,  formerly  Lamberton, 
was  annexed  to  the  city  in  1866.    Water  ia 
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ndsed  from  the  Delaware  to  a  reaervoir  N. 
of  the  city.  The  capitol  is  a  handsome  stone 
bnilding,  100  feet  by  60,  stuccoed  in  imitation 
of  granite.  The  oonnty  oonrt  honse  is  in  Bonth 
Trenton,  and  is  a  fine  bnilding  of  brick,  stnc- 
ooed.  There  is  also  a  good  town  hall.  Trenton 
also  contains  the  stato  Innatio  asylnm,  founded 
in  1848,  and  having  accommodations  for  835 
patients ;  the  state  normal  school,  established 
in  1855,  and  having  extensive  baildings  admi- 
rably adapted  for  its  purpose,  with  100  pupils 
in  1860 ;  and  the  state  penitentiary,  which  on 
Jan.  1,  1860,  had  817  inmates.  There  is  a  stato 
library  of  8,000  volumes,  beside  a  valuable  law 
library,  and  a  public  library  of  about  2,000 
volumes.  There  are  9  banks,  each  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $850,000,  and  28  churches,  viz. :  2  Bap- 
tist, 8  Episcopal,  2  Friends',  2  Lutheran,  7 
Methodist,  4  I^sbytorian,  and  2  Roman  Oath- 
olic.  five  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
city,  8  of  which  are  daily.  There  are  3  wood- 
en bridges  over  the  Delaware  opposite  the  city, 
one  1,100  feet  long,  built  about  1810,  and  crossed 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroad,  and 
the  ottker  about  1,800  feet  long,  completed  in 
1860.  The  Delaware  and  Baritan  canal  passes 
through  the  city,  forming  a  water  communica- 
tion with  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and,  by 
the  navigable  feeder  of  the  oanal,  with  Lambert- 
ville  and  New  Hope,  about  IS  m.  N.  Trenton 
is  connected  with  Philadelphia  by  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Trenton  and  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroads,  and  with  New  York  by  the  Oamden 
and  Amboy  and  New  Jersey  railoads.  The 
Belvidere  Delaware  railroad  conneote  with 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  road  at  this  point ;  at 
Easton,  66  m.  N.  of  Trenton,  it  connects  with 
the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  and  only  awaits  the 
completion  of  a  short  branch  road  from  Bel- 
videre to  connect  it  with  the  Lackawanna  and 
Western  road  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
The  city  has  4  iron  foanderies;  a  locomotive 
and  machine  factory,  now  (1862)  engaged  in 
casting  and  finishing  large  guns;  i  wire  fac- 
tories; a  wire  rope  factory  and  a  rolling  mill, 
both  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  united 
States;  a  mannfaotory  of  edged  tools,  swords, 
&&;  a  malleable  iron  foundery;  2  mannfM- 
tories  of  granite  or  white  porcdain  ware,  and 
4  of  yellow  and  Rockingham  earthenware, 
which  together  make  about  half  the  ware  of 
these  descriptions  produced  in  the  United 
States ;  a  manufactory  of  terra  ootta,  and  one 
of  fire  brick ;  a  large  cotton  and  woollen  mann- 
&ctory,  4  paper  nulla,  8  flouring  mills,  2  steam 
saw  mills,  2  mann&ctories  of  bows,  bent  felloes, 
shafts,  sleigh  runners,  iso.,  and  2  tanneries.  A 
litfge  number  of  musket  and  rifle  barrels  are 
now  made  in  the  city,  and  a  mannfaotory  of 
cannon,  rifles,  muskets,  swords,  projectiles,  &o^ 
is  about  (April,  1862)  to  commence  operations. 
— The  first  settlement  in  the  vicinity  was  made 
about  1680,  and  was  named  in  1720  in  honor 
of  OoL  William  Trent,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
assembly.  It  was  selected  as  the  capital  of 
Ifew  Jersey  in  1790,  and  incorporated  as  a  city 


in  1798.  On  the  night  preceding  Dee.  26, 1776, 
Gen.  Washington  crossed  the  Ddaware  river  at 
McConkey's  ferry,  and  attacked  tl\e  Hessians, 
who  were  encamped  in  Trenton,  surprising  and 
routing  them  completely,  taking  about  1,000 
prisoners,  6  brass  field  pieces,  1,000  stand  of 
arms,  and  4  standards.  The  Hessians  numbered 
about  1,600,  and  86  were  killed  in  the  skirmish, 
while  the  American  loss  was  but  4.  The  force 
of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  being  superior  to 
Washington's,  he  returned  to  his  camp  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the 
36th.  In  1788,  Washington,  while  on  his  way 
from  New  York  to  Monnt  Yemon,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  triumphant  welcome  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Delaware  at  this  place. 

TRENTON  FALLS,  a  post  village  of  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  West  Canada  creek,  16  m.  N.  £. 
from  Utica.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  falls, 
6  in  number,  occupying  at  intervals  a  ravine 
2  m.  long,  with  an  aggregate  descent  of  812 
feet.  The  oasoades  are  exceedingly  beontifiil. 
High  walls  of  rock,  sometimes  reaching  160 
feet,  confine  the  stream,  which  is  very  ramd, 
through  the  greater  portion  of  the  falls.  The 
village,  a  short  distance  below,  contains  a 
church,  a  large  hotel,  and  about  20  houses^  It 
is  connected  by  rulroad  with  Utica. 

TRENT0W8EI,  Fkbddtasd  Bbonislaw,  a 
Polish  philosopher,  bom  near  Warsaw  in  1808. 
He  studied  in  Lukow  and  at  the  university  of 
Warsaw,  was  for  some  time  teacher  of  the 
Latin  language  and  of  Polish  history  and  liter- 
ature at  the  gymnasium  of  Szozucin,  after  the 
Polish  revolution  of  1880-'81  resorted  to  the 
German  universities  of  Ednigsberg,  Heidelberg, 
and  Freibnrg,  and  finally  established  himself  as 
DoemU  at  the  last  named  place,  making  the 
German  philosophy  the  subject  of  his  critical 
examination.  His  principal  writings,  in  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  Polish,  are:  Ofundietgt  dar 
vniiMrseUen  FhilotophieJlSiT);  D*  Vita  Ho- 
minit  JBt«ma  (1888) ;  Vonttidien  tur  Wittm- 
»ehtf/t  der  Ifatur  (1840) ;  Chowanna  etgli  lyt- 
t«m  pedagogiki  (1842);  StotUTuk  JUMnfii  do 
tyl«metyhi  (1848);  Myilini  etyli  lotka  (1844); 
and  Dmumomania  (1844 ;  2d  ed.,  1864). 

TREPAN,  and  Taspmire  (Gr.  rpvirau,  to  per- 
forate), two  surgical  instrumenta  used  for  re- 
moving portions  of  bone  from  the  skull  or 
.other  parts  of  the  bony  stmotore.  The  first 
was  an  instrument  like  a  gimlet,  to  which  was 
attached  a  crown  or  cylinder  with  saw  teeOi 
on  ito  lower  edge,  and  which  was  worked  by 
a  rotatory  motion  till  it  perforated  the  bone. 
Several  difiierent  sizes  of  these  cylinders  were 
Aimished  b^  the  instrument  makers.  The  tre- 
phine is  on  mstmment  of  later  invention.  Like 
the  trepan  it  has  a  cylindrical  saw,  but  no  gim- 
let. A  sharp  steel  point  called  a  centre  pin, 
which  can  be  pressed  into  the  bone  until  tiie 
saw  has  made  a  groove  for  itself,  passes  down 
the  centre  of  the  instrument,  and  is  removable 
by  the  operator  as  soon  as  the  groove  is  made. 
The  cutting  is  accomplished,  not  as  in  the  tre- 
pan by  a  rotatory  movement,  but  by  semi-roto- 
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tion,  Bs  to  boring  with  an  awl.  The  method  of 
trephining  is  as  fellows:  The  point  for  the  op- 
eration being  determined,  a  crucial  incimon  is 
made  down  to  the  bone,  and  the  periosteum 
being  dissected  up,  the  trephine  is  applied,  the 
centre  pin  being  removed  as  soon  as  the  track 
of  the  instrument  is  fixed,  and  the  instrument 
itself  raised  every  few  strokes  in  order  to  see 
that  it  is  not  cutting  through  on  either  side, 
upon  the  tissues  below.  The  greatest  danger 
ia  when  the  circular  piece  is  nearly  separated ; 
and  some  operators  raise  the  out  portion  by 
means  of  the  elevator,  rather  than  permit  the 
Instrument  to  divide  it  completely.  The  spio- 
nla  of  bone  which  may  remain  around  the 
orifice  are  carefully  removed  by  means  of  for- 
ceps. Trephining  has  been  considered  as  indi- 
cated when  there  is  a  fracture  of  a  portion  of 
the  skull,  from  a  fall  or  blow  with  a  blunt  in- 
strument^ in  order  to  elevate  the  depressed 
portion;  in  some  cases  of  ooncusnon,  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mner  table 
of  the  skull  is  fractured  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  head,  and  is  producing  irritation  of  the 
brain :  in  cases  where  extravasation  of  blood 
has  taken  place  under  the  memnges  of  the  brain 
frofti  injuries  or  disease,  or  where  purulent 
matter  has  accumulated  under  the  meninges ; 
in  caries  affecting  the  bones  of  the  skull,  the 
sternum  or  breast  bone,  or  the  tibia;  and  in 
some  cases  of  a  collection  of  purulent  matter 
under  the  sternum.  During  the  middle  ages, 
in  the  "  heroio"  period  of  surgical  practice,  tre- 
phining was  one  of  the  most  common  opera- 
tions of  surgery,  and  thousands  went  to  their 
graves  with  only  a  part  of  the  bony  covering  of 
the  brain  which  they  originally  possessed,  and 
often  died  from  infiammation  of  the  membranes, 
the  consequence  of  the  empirical  and  careless 
use  of  the  instrument.  Of  late  years  wiser 
views  have  prevailed,  and  the  operation  is  now 
but  seldom  practised.  Hey's  saw,  an  instru- 
ment with  a  shaft  and  handle  like  a  common 
steel  fork,  and  having  a  plate  of  steel  1^  inches 
in  breadth  and  perhaps  1}  in  length  attached 
to  it,  one  edge  of  which  is  a  straight  and  the 
other  a  convex  saw,  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded it  for  most  of  those  injuries  of  the  skull 
which  were  formerly  thought  to  require  its 
use,  greatly  to  theadvanta^  of  the  patient. 
By  this  instrument  the  depressed  portion  is  it- 
self removed,  instead  of  that  which  was  not 
fractured,  and  the  injuries  to  the  skull  can  be 
remedied  with  far  less  loss  of  bony  structure 
than  under  the  old  system. 

TRESOHOW,  NiKLs,  a  Norwegian  philoso- 
pher, born  in  Draimnen,  Sept  6,  1761,  died 
near  Ohristiania,  Sept.  22, 18S8.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  and  studied  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen.  After  being  a  teacher 
in  various  schools,  in  1808  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university,  and 
in  1818  in  that  newly  founded  at  Ohristiania. 
In  1814  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  stor- 
thing, where  he  advocated  the  union  of  Sweden 
and  Korway  under  one  dynasty,  and  after  the 


onion  was  appdnted  a  state  councillor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  public  instruction 
and  church  affairs.  He  wrote  "  Morals  for  the 
People  and  the  State ;"  "  Principles  of  Legisla- 
tion;" "Spirit  of  Christianity;^'  and  "Philo- 
sophical Testament,  or  Three  Books  of  God,  and 
of  the  World  of  Ideas  and  of  FeeUngs,  and  of 
the  Revelation  of  the  former  in  the  latter"  (S 
vols.,  Christiania,  1881-'3).  He  ^so  translated 
the  6o«>el  of  8t.  John. 

TRESPASS  (Norman  Fr.  trkpatter,  from 
trit,  beyond,  and  pauer,  to  go),  in  law,  as  nsa- 
ally  defined,  a  wrongfiil  act,  committed  with 
some  kmd  of  violence,  and  injurious  to  the 
person,  property,  or  rights  of  another.  Its  lit- 
eral meaning  is  precisely  the  same  astransgrea- 
sion ;  it  is  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of  law  or 
right.  In  the  old  law  Latin  the  word  (rona- 
ore$tio  was  used  where  trespass  is  used  m  Eng- 
lish. Formerly  the  two  words  were  employ^ 
in  writing  and  conversation  with  the  same 
meaning,  but  now  trespass  is  commonly  used 
only  in  the  legal  sense,  and  is  an  important 
law  term.  A  familiar  example  of  trespass 
may  be  found  in  an  assault  and  battery,  or  a 
forcible  entry  into  a  house  or  upon  landa, 
breakmg  open  a  door,  or  tearing  down  a  fence. 
Such  an  act  would  be  in  law  a  trespasa  m  et 
armii,  or,  in  the  English  phrase  now  used  in 
indictments  and  dedarations,  a  trespass  widi 
force  and  arms.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  law 
a  very  slight  degree  of  violence  was  sufficient 
to  constitute  this  offence ;  and  soon  afterward 
the  law  held  that  it  might  be  committed  in 
some  cases  without  any  actual  force  what- 
ever, implying  by  construction  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  a  trespass  «»  et  armw,  if 
the  act  were  unlawful.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
peaceable  entry  into  a  house  or  land,  vriih  in- 
tent to  take  possession  and  oust  the  true  owner, 
was  regarded  as  a  trespass  rt  et  armit.  Soon 
after  there  grew  up  a  large  and  very  important 
class  of  trespasses,  where  there  was  neither 
actual  nor  constructive  force.  The  courts  in 
fact  mvented  a  form  of  action,  by  means  of 
which  remedies  might  be  given  for  a  great 
number  of  injuries,  to  which  the  law  of  tres- 
pass with  force  and  arms  could  not  be  ma^e 
applicable  by  any  construction.  This  new 
legal  trespass  was  called,  in  the  law  Latin  in 
use  when  the  action  was  first  employed,  tratii- 
ffreuio  tvper  eanim,  and  is  now  called  a  tres- 
pass on  the  case.  In  the  days  of  special  plead- 
mg  it  had  become  a  matter  of  great  difficnity 
to  determine  whether  the  action  by  which  re- 
dress was  sought  for  in  certain  injuries  ahonld 
be  trespass  or  trespass  on  the  case ;  for  if  the 
plaintiff  mistook  his  form  of  action,  he  wh<^y 
ikiled.  In  some  of  our  states  statutes  were 
passed  to  meet  the  difficnity.  At  pres«it, 
these  statutes,  with  the  rules  of  court  and  the 
amended  practice,  have  taken  away,  if  not  the 
theoretical  difficnity,  at  least  its  practical  im- 
portance ;  for  in  most,  if  not  in  all  of  the  states, 
at  this  time,  if  a  mistake  be  made  it  may  be 
corrected  without   delay  and  withont 
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TrenMSB  with  fbroe  and  arms  (or  trespass  alone, 
for  the  latter  clause  U  often  omitted)  lies  trhen 
the  iiyary  complained  of  is  itself  the  wrong 
done  by  the  defendant ;  while  trespass  on  the 
case  lies  when  the  ii\]ary  was  consequential 
npon  the  wrong  done,  and  flowed  from  it  indi- 
rectly. For  example,  trespass  on  the  case  Ues 
for  an  ii^ary  sastained  by  tne  plaintiff  from  the 
defendant's  sale  to  him  of  unwholesome  food, 
as  meat  or  wine,  especially  where  it  was  the 
bounees  of  the  defendant  to  sell  these  things. 
So  for  sa  iiyary  caused  by  the  want  of  doll 
of  any  person  in  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  a  phyrician  or  lawyer.  There  is  yet 
another  mce  and  very  important  distinction 
in  the  law  of  trespass.  It  is  certain  that  a  man 
may  begin  by  domg  a  right  thing  in  a  right 
way,  and  then  so  change  his  course  as  to  do  a 
wrong  thing,  or  a  right  thing  in  a  wrong  way. 
In  many  of  these  cases  such  a  person  thus  sub* 
aeqnently  trespassing  is  regarded  by  the  law  as 
a  trespasser  ab  initio,  or  as  having  been  a  tres- 
passer through  the  whole  of  his  conduct.  Thus, 
i£,  in  the  execution  of  a  legal  i>roce88,  he  does 
■omething  which  is  distinctly  illegal,  the  law 
considers  that  he  began  to  act  with  intent  to 
do  an  illegal  thing,  and  that  all  of  his  conduct 
was  tainted  by  this  intention  and  was  therefore 
iUegaL  Many  cases  have  turned  and  much  ar- 
gnment  has  been  expended  upon  this  distino* 
ticm.  We  can  only  say  that  we  consider  that 
no  man  can  be  made  a  trespasser  ab  initio  by 
a  sobsequent  wrongful  act,  unless  he  did  the 
wrong  while  in  the  exercise  of  a  strictly  legal 
right,  which  the  iignred  party  had  no  right  to 
resist.  Henoe  it  seems  to  be  confined  by  the 
best  authorities  to  the  cases  of  an  officer  of  the 
law  aoting  under  a  legal  warrant,  and  a  guest 
at  an  inn.  It  is  extended  to  the  latter,  on  the 
ground  that  a  licensed  innholder,  being  bound 
by  law  to  receive  a  guest,  and  being  subject  to 
inidiotment  if^  without  sufficient  cause,  he  re- 
foaas  to  receive  one,  is  then  protected  by  the 
mle,  that  if  the  guest,  thus  exercising  his  posi- 
tive right  of  entry  peaceably  and  without  of- 
fence, while  in  the  house  does  a  wrong  to  the 
innkeeper,  the  offender  shall  be  held  to  have 
entered  the  house  for  that  purpose,  and  there- 
fore to  be  a  trespasser  from  his  entrance. 

TREVES  (Ger.  Trim-;  ano.  Augvta  7V«w- 
rt/ruaij,  a  town  of  Prussia,  and  the  capital  of  an 
administrative  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  of  Bhenish  Prussia,  situated  on  the 
Tif^t  bank  of  the  Moselle,  67  m.  S.  W.  from 
Ooblentz;  pop.  about  18,000,  nearly  all  Roman 
Catholics.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  8  arches,  690  feet  long.  The  town 
stands  in  a  fertile  valley,  surrouided  by  low 
vine-clad  hills,  and  consists  of  the  city  proper 
and  several  suburbs.  The  former  is  about  1^ 
m.  long,  of  oblong  shape,  surrounded  by  walls 
and  entered  by  8  gates.  The  cathedral  is  a 
very  ancient  building,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  erected  by  the  empress  Helena, 
who  is  said  to  have  deposited  there  the  seam- 
less garment  of  the  Saviour,  now  known  as  the 
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"  holy  oost  of  Treves."  The  exhibitaon  <tf  this 
garment  in  1841  attracted  1,100,000  pilgrims, 
and  brought  large  sums  to  the  caUiedruL  The 
Liebfravmkirche,  or  church  of  our  dear  Lady, 
built  between  1227  and  1248,  is  a  fine  specimen  " 
of  the  pure  pointed  Gothic  style.  The  church 
of  St.  Simeon,  tiie  most  important  Roman 
monument  in  Germany,  was  built  as  the  gate 
of  the  city,  between  814  and  832,  and  called 
Porta  Nigra;  and  in  the  11th  century  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  ohurch.  The  ancient  electoral 
palace,  now  occupied  as  aliarrack,  stands  partly 
upon  the  site  of  a  Roman  edifice,  a  portion  <^ 
which  still  remains  with  walls  90  feet  high  axA 
10  feet  thick ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Oonstantme  the  Great.  The  uni- 
versity, now  called  a  gymnasium,  was  founded 
in  14&4;  it  has  a  library  containing  70,000  vol- 
umes and  2,000  manuscripts,  among  the  latter 
of  which  is  a  Codex  Awreu$  of  the  four  Gospels. 
Treves  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  leather,  porcelain,  &a  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  all  these  articles,  togethw 
with  fruit  and  wine,  which  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  Moselle. — Treves  is  remarkably  rich  in 
Roman  antiquities ;  among  which,  beside  those 
above  mentioned,  are  the  bridge  which  crosses 
the  river,  the  remains  of  the  baths,  and  the 
amphitheatre.  It  was  the  favorite  residence  of 
several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  is  described 
by  the  poet  Ausonius  as  the  second  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  It  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
during  the  invasions  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Huns,  but  afterward  recovered;  and  in  the 
tames  of  the  German  empire,  being  the  seat 
of  arohbidtop-eleotors,  who  maintained  large 
armies  and  possessed  extensive  territories  and 
political  power,  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and 

Slendor.  It  was  captured  by  the  duke  of 
arlborongh  in  1704.  During  the  wars  con- 
sequent on  the  French  revolution  it  suffered 
severely,  and  had  its  churches  and  convents 
plundered  and  converted  into  barracks,  stables, 
and  warehouses.  Together  with  its  electoral 
territories  it  was  in  1799  annexed  to  France, 
the  secularization  of  the  archiepiscopal  do- 
mains being  soon  after  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Lnn6ville.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  almost 
the  whole  former  electorate,  witn  its  capital, 
was  given  to  Prussia  by  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
TREVIRANUS,  Gottvbikd  Rbimbold,  a 
German  naturalist,  bom  in  Bremen,  Feb.  4^ 
1776,  died  there,  Feb.  16,  1887.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  j^aoe, 
and  at  the  university  of  Gdttingen,  took  his 
medical  degree  in  1796,  settled  as  physician  in 
Bremen,  and  in  1797becameprofessorof  math-  • 
ematics  in  the  lycenm  of  that  city.  His  best 
works  are:  PhyHologitehe  Ihigtn&nU  (3  vols., 
Hanover,  1797-'9) ;  Biologit  oder  PMUtopikia 
dtr  Mmiden  Natvir  (6  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1803- 
'22) ;  and  Bneheinimg«n  und  Qttette  det  organs 
.i»ehen  Ltibent  (2  vols.,  Bremen,  1881-'3).— L»- 
Dour  OHBiSTiiur,  a  German  botanist,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Bremen,  Sept.  10, 1779. 
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He  early  began  the  study  of  the  nataral  sdenoea, 
became  ia  1807  professor  of  medioine  in  the 
lyoenm  at  Berlin,  in  1812  ordinary  professor  of 
botany  and  natural  history  at  Rostock,  in  1816 
professor  of  betany  and  director  of  the  botanic 
garden  at  Bredao,  and  subsequently  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bonn,  where  he  bow  holds  the  last 
named  position.  His  principal  work  u  his  Fhy- 
tiolcgie  der  Oewiehie(2  vols.,  Bonn,  1836-'9). 
H«  has  also  written  Vom  inwendigta  Bau  dir 
e«udelm  (Odttingen,  1806),  and  in  1865  pnb- 
Ushed  a  treatise  at  Leipsio  on  the  application 
of  wood  engraving  to  the  delineation  of  plants. 
He  also  assisted  his  brother  in  his  VermiiehU 
Sdirtften  anatomiiehen  und  phj/tiologuehm  In- 
haUi  <4vol8.,  GOttingen  and  Bronen,  1816-21), 
and  from  1824  to  1886  edited,  with  his  brother 
and  Tiedemann,  the  Zeittchrift  Jir  Phyriolegie. 

TSEYISO  (ano.  Tanitium),  a  fortified  city 
of  Austrian  Italy,  and  the  capital  of  a  delega- 
tion of  the  same  name  in  the  gOTenunent  of 
Venice,  situated  on  the  river  Bile,  20  m.  K.  N. 
W. from  Venice;  pop.  abont 20,000.  TheSileis 
navic^Ie  for  boats,  and  conminnicates  by  means 
of  cuials  with  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  Silk  and 
cotton  goods  and  cuuery  are  manufactured.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  fruit, 
and  cattle ;  and  an  annual  fair  is  hdd  in  Octo- 
ber, which  lasts  16  days.  Treviso  is  the  see 
of  a  biahop,  and  has  several  societies  for  ad- 
vancing knowledge.  It  was  a  Uyifn  of  impor- 
tance under  the  Bomans,  was  made  by  the 
Lombards  the  capital  of  their  two  margra- 
viotes,  became  independent  during  the  fends 
between  the  Gnelphs  and  Ghibellines,  and  in 
1844  placed  itself  under  the  government  of 
Venice,  and  has  dnce  that  time  shared  her  fate. 
In  1797  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Mor- 
tier,  who  in  1808  received  the  title  of  duke 
of  Treviso.  In  the  summer  of  1848  it  was  for 
a  short  time  defended  against  the  Anstrians. 

TBIADITZA.    Bee  Bophia. 

TRIAL.    See  Jubt,  and  Pboobss. 

TRIANGLE.    See  Tbioonomktbt. 

TBIANGULATION.    See  BnBVKTnro. 

TRIBE  (Lat  tribvt),  the  term  applied  to  the 
prindpal  divisions  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
Bomans  are  said  to  have  been  divided  by  Rom- 
ulus into  8  tribes,  the  Ramnenaea,  theTltienses, 
and  the  Luceres,  respectively,  it  is  believed,  rep* 
resenting  the  Latin,  the  Sabine,  and  tiie  Etrus- 
can elements  of  the  population,  or  rather  of 
the  patricians,  who  in  the  earliest  period  of 
Roman  history  constituted  the  state.  Each 
■  tribe  was  subdivided  into  10  euritt,  and  was 
bound  to  furnish  1,000  men  to  serve  on  foot, 
and  100  horsemen,  or  eeleret,  out  of  whom 
subsequently  the  order  of  tquitei  or  knights 
was  formed-  This  arrangement  was  altered 
by  the  constitution  ascribed  to  Servins  Tul- 
lius,  which  admitted  the  plebeians  to  a  share 
in  political  power,  and  divided  the  city  into  4 
and  the  surrounding  country  into  26  circles. 
Abont  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.  the 
number  of  tribes  had  been  augmented  to  86  by 
successive  additions,  but  no  others  were  made 


afterward.  Though  the  number  of  Mbes  thn 
varied,  that  of  the  ouri»  alwan  remsined 
the  same,  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the 
former  l>eing  modified. — ^In  the  Grecian  statei 
of  antiquity,  also,  tiie  people  are  fiequentlj 
mentioned  as  divided  mto  tribes  {(fika  or 
^vXcu),  which  at  an  early  period  had  t£e  char- 
acter of  dwis,  and  later  luostly  that  of  tenito- 
rial  or  political  divisions.  There,  where  &» 
people  were  of  dififerent  races,  not  snfSdmtl^ 
blended  together,  the  tribes  ftequently  oomtt 
tuted  classes  distinguished  by  a  difference  <£ 
rights.  They  were  subdivided  into  ^pu^ 
(fraternities),  ytmi)  (eenta),  &o.  The  Doriuu 
were  originally  divided  into  8  dans  called  H]d- 
leis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanatn,  and  traces  aC 
this  divi^on  can  be  discovered  in  the  hittorj 
of  almost  all  the  countries  settled  by  them. 
The  lonians  in  Attica  and  elsewhere  were  di- 
vided into  Teleontea  or  Gkleontes,  Hopyo, 
Argadenses,  and  .^sioorenses.  Theseus  intro- 
duced a  political  divimon  of  the  people  into 
Eupatrids  (nobles),  Geomori  (agncoltmists], 
and  Demiurgi  (laborers).  The  constitation  d 
Solon  preserved  the  original  division  into  4 
clans,  though  considerably  lessening  its  impo^ 
tance ;  that  of  Clisthenes  abolished  it,  creiiiiifi 
10  new  tribes  of  a  territorial  character,  subdi- 
vided into  100  demi.  (Bee  Dxnob.)— For  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  see  Hskeoews,  voL  iz.  p.  SO. 

TRIBONIANnS,  a  Roman  Jorist  ind  pnb: 
liciat,  who  flourished  daring  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, died  A.  D.  646.  Under  JnstiDian  he 
occupied  the  offices  of  qtuutor  som  jxiJatu,  d 
maguter  offieiorum,  of  prastorian  prefect,  ud 
of  consuL  Accor^ng  to  donbtM  gtatementi 
of  Suidas,  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  grest 
natural  abilities  and  of  wonderfiil  leaniing,  but 
avaricious,  corrupt,  and  with  great  skill  in  lit- 
tery. In  628  he  was  one  of  the  10  oonunis- 
sioners  selected  by  the  6mperor  to  foini  his 
first  Codex,  and  in  680  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  of  the  most  celebrated  juiats 
of  that  time  who  were  to  compile  the  I>ige4 
or  Pandects,  which  wu  finished  and  ^romnl- 
gated  in  688.  He  at  the  same  time,  with  tm 
others,  compiled  the  4  books  of  the  Listitiita 
of  Justinian,  pablisbed  in  688 ;  and  the  second 
Oodez  of  that  emperor,  pnblished  in  631,  W 
also  his  work. 

TBIBimE  (Lat.  trOttntu),  literally,  a  Bo- 
man  officer  who  predded  over  a  tribe  for  e«- 
tain  purposes  connected  with  its  intenulid- 
ministranon,  or  represented  it  in  some  othv 
capadty.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  howeTtr, 
that  some  of  the  various  officeia  to  whom  the 
name  was  applied  exercised  fbnctions  n^ 
indnded  in  this  dgnification.  Bix  kinds  of 
tribunes  are  mentioned  in  Roman  Ustoiy,  tu-. 
tribunes  of  the  three  ancient  tribes,  (rii<t** 
ederum,  tribunes  of  the  Servian  tribes,  tribimei 
of  the  people,  military  tribnnea  with  eoosnlar 
power,  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  vhoee 
offices  were  created  nearly  in  the  order  here 
given. — ^The  existence  of  a  tribune  or  baid 
of  each  of  the  three   patrician  tribes,  the 
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Ramnenses,  tbe  Titienses,  aaA  fhe  Lnoeres, 
wbioh  originally  oomprehended  the  whole  body 
of  Boman  oitizens,  is  better  established  than 
the  natnre  of  the  fonotions  ezeroiaed  by  such 
ofBoers,  which,  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms, 
included  the  direction  of  all  civil,  reli^^ons, 
and  military  afEiiirs.    They  do  not  occur  ^ter 
the  &ree  tribes  ceased  to  exist  as  political 
bodies. — ^The  tribunv*  eelerum,  under  the  kings, 
was   tJie  commander  of  the  800  eelerei  or 
royal  body  guard,  of  whom  100  were  taken 
tcom  each  tribe ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
king,  to  whom  he  was  next  in  rank,  he  oon- 
Toked  the  senate  and  performed  other  royal 
fimctions.    Xhe  ofiSoe  ceased  with  the  over- 
ihrow  of  the  kingly  rule. — The  tribunes  of  the 
Servian  tribes  were  the  administrative  chiefi 
of  tiie  80  local  tribes  into  which  Servius  Tnl- 
lius  divided  the  Boman  commonalty,  and  were 
originally  charged  with  keeping  a  register  of 
the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  distncts,  and 
of  their  property,  for  the  purpose  of  taxati^m. 
They  are  supposed  by  Niebulu'  to  be  identical 
with  the  trwuni  ararii,  who  in  the  later  days 
of  the  republic  acted  as  general  inspectors  and 
ooUeotors  of  the  en  militart  for  the  payment  of 
the  troops. — The  tribunes  of  the  people  (tri- 
htnipUSU)  were  the  most  important  m  all  the 
ofBcers  bearing  the  name ;  and  to  the  influence 
wlu<^  they  exerted  ia  checking  the  usurpations 
of  the  aristocratioal  element  have  been  attrib- 
uted the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long  dura- 
tion.   They  were  first  created  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  commonalty  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in 
494  B.  0.,  OS  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  re- 
turn to  the  city,  and  were  empowered  to  afford 
protection  to  the  plebeians  against  any  abuse  on 
the  part  of  the  patrician  magistrates,  for  which 
purpose  their  persons  were  declared  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  any  attempt  against  their  invio- 
lability was  made  punishable  by  outlawry  and 
fbrfeitnre  of  property.    They  appear  to  have 
been  originally  two  in  number,  and  to  have  been 
ekoted  for  the  term  of  one  year  by  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries ;  but  as  the  latter  were  under 
the  control  of  the  patricians  and  their  cliento, 
file  real  advantage  gained  by  the  plebeians  was 
fbr  some  time  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  and 
it  became  evident  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
tribunes  really  the  representatives  and  proteo- 
tors  of  their  order,  uiey  must  be  chosen  by 
that  order.    It  was  not  until  several  serious 
collisions  had  taken  place  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  owing  to  the  systematic  viola- 
tion Dy  the  former  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
tribunitian  office,  that  in  471  B.  0.  a  law  pro- 
posed by  tiie  tribune  Yolero  PnbUlius,  and 
hence  called  Hm  Pnblilian  law,  wts  passed, 
by  which  the  election  of  the  tribunes  was 
given  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes.    About  the 
same  time,  or  perhaps  somewhat  earlier,  the 
nmnber  was  increased  to  5,  and  from  the  fall 
of  the  2d  decemTirate  in  449  B.  0.  until  the  end 
of  the  empire  10  tribunes  were  annually  elected. 
The  tribunes  being  essentia^  the  representa- 
tires  and  organs  of  the  plebeian  order,  none 


but  members  of  that  order  were  eligible  for  tbe 
office ;  BO  that  if  a  patrician  were  desirous  of 
filling  it,  he  was  obliged  to  qualify  himself  by 
becoming  a  plebeian.  The  early  incumbents 
of  the  office  exercised  authority  within  the 
city  limits  and  over  one  mile  of  a^aoent  ter- 
ritory ;  and  in  order  that  access  might  be  had 
to  them  at  all  times,  the  doors  of  their  houses 
were  ordered  to  be  open  day  and  night,  and  all 
persons  taking  refhge  there  were  assured  of 
protection.  For  similar  reasons  they  were  for- 
bidden to  absent  themselves  from  the  city  for  a 
whole  day.  Although  their  lawftil  power  was 
oi^nally  merely  aumlium,  or  the  right  to 
afford  protection,  they  assumed  witiiin  a  few 
years  the  right  to  convoke  the  senate,  and  in 
464  succeeded,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  secur- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  three  commissioners 
whose  labors  led  to  codification  of  the  laws  of 
the  19  tables.  During  the  Sd  deoemvirate  the 
tribunate  was  suspended,  but  with  the  over- 
throw of  that  oligarchy  it  was  restored  witii 
augmented  i>owers;  and  as  the  tribes  now 
included  patricians  and  their  clients  as  well  as 
plebeians,  the  tribunes  became  the  protectors 
of  all  classes  of  citizens.  They  now  also  ao- 
quired  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  senate,  and  to  take  part  in  its 
discussions,  although  not  allowed  to  pass  with- 
in the  doors  of  the  senate  house ;  and  hence 
they  gradually  assumed  the  privilege  of  inter- 
cession sgainst  any  action  taken  by  a  magis- 
trate, and  by  tbe  interpontion  of  tiieir  veto 
were  enabled  to  annul  any  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate or  stop  any  law,  without  cause  or  reason 
assigned.  On  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes 
interfered  to  compel  the  consuls  to  comply  with 
decrees  of  the  senate.  In  180  B.  0.  they  be- 
came senators  by  virtue  of  their  office.  They 
also  added  to  their  right  of  bringing  patricians 
who  had  violated  the  rights  of  plebeians  before 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  that  of  commandLig 
their  viatorei,  or  attendants  to  seize  a  refractory 
ma^strate,  aa  a  consul  or  a  censor,  and  imprison 
him,  or  even  to  hurl  him  from  the  Tarpdan 
rock.  Of  equal  importance  was  the  power  ex- 
durively  possessed  by  them,  and  freqnentiy 
exercised  without  consulting  the  senate,  of 
proposing  pUbiteita  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes ; 
and  after  these  had  obtained  by  the  Horten- 
sian  law,  886  B.  0.,  the  binding  force  of  laws, 
the  tribunes  became,  as  Kiebnhr  has  observed, 
a  magistracy  for  the  whole  Roman  people  in 
opposition  to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical 
elements  in  general,  althongh  they  had  nothing ' 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. One  element  of.  weakness,  however, 
occasionally  impaired  the  tribunitian  power, 
whidi  for  npwud  of  a  century  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  office  had  been  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  win  of  a  m^ority  of  the  college 
of  tribunes.  Subsequent  to  894  B.  O.  the 
veto  of  a  nngle  tribune  sufficed  to  render  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues  void ;  and  it  was 
not  until  Tiberius  Gracchus  introduced  the 
practice  of  appealing  to  tlie  people  to  remove 
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s  tribune  who  obstmately  adhered  to  his  veto, 
that  the  harmonioua  workinK  of  the  system 
was  restored.  During  the  latter  period  of 
the  republic  the  tribunes  wielded  such  enor- 
mous powers  that  Sylla  in  his  reform  of  the 
constitution  on  ah  aristocratic  basis  gave  them 
merely  the  ju*  anailiatidi  which  they  origi- 
nally possessed.  Pompey  restored  ih&m  to 
their  former  power,  but  under  the  empire 
their  privileges  became  much  restricted,  al- 
though until  the  6th  century  of  the  Ohristian 
era  they  continued  to  have  the  right  of  inter- 
cession against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on 
behalf  of  oppressed  individuals.  The  empe- 
rors, though  patricians,  found  it  necessary  to 
be  tribunes,  and  the  tribunieia  potestas,  con- 
ferred by  the  senate  npon  Augustus  and  hia 
sacceesors,  was  considered  an  essential  part  of 
the  imperial  dimity. — The  office  of  military 
tribune  with  consmar  power  originated  in  a 
compromise  between  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians,  during  the  agitation  of  the  project 
of  0.  Canuleios  to  open  the  consulship  to  both 
orders.  The  patricians  consented  that  the  con- 
Bolship  should  be  suspended,  and  that  tribunes 
of  the  soldiers  having  consular  powers  should 
be  elected  in  their  stead  indiscriminately  from 
patricians  or  plebdans.  In  444  B.  0.  three  ofS* 
oers  having  this  title  wwe  elected,  and  thenoe- 
forUi  imtil  806  the  people  were  allowed  to  elect 
tribunes  or  conrals  at  their  option.  They  varied 
from  8  to  6  in  number,  and  had  all  the  powers 
of  consuls  except  that  of  censor,  which  was 
given  to  a  new  class  of  public  offioer8.^Trib- 
unes  of  soldiers  were  a  class  of  military  officers, 
of  whom  from  4  to  6  were  attached  to  a  legion. 
Originally  they  commanded  the  legion  by 
turns,  each  holding  office  for  two  months,  but 
subsequently  they  performed  staff  and  adminis- 
trative duties.  Half  of  them  were  elected  by 
the  people,  and  half  appointed  by  the  consuls. 
TRICHINOPOLY,  a  town  of  British  India, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the 
presidenoy  of  Madras,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Oavery,  in  lat.  10°  60'  N^ 
long.  W  44'  E.,  76  m.  N.  E.  from  Madura,  and 
190  m.  8.  8.  W.  from  Madras;  pop.  86,000. 
The  fort  of  Triohinopoly  is  about  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  buUt  on  the  declivity  of  a 
granite  peak  about  600  feet  high.  On  the  top 
of  the  rock  there  are  a  citadel,  a  large  pagoda, 
and  some  other  Hindoo  buildings.  The  walls 
of  the  fort  are  from  20  to  80  feet  high  and  of 
great  strength,  and  enclose  a  native  town  in 
which  there  are  government  stores,  on  arsenal, 
hospital,  gaol,  missionary  chapel,  &o.  Outside 
the  yrelis  there  are  extonaiTe  barracks,  hospi- 
tals, public  rooms,  a  church  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel,  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Heber,  who 
died  here.  The  surroimding  country  is  won- 
derfully fertile  and  poptilons ;  and  the  island 
of  Seringham,  which  is  here  formed  by  the 
Oavery,  is  famous  for  the  size  and  wealth  of 
the  Hindoo  pagodas  which  it  contains.  Trioh- 
inopoly is  the  head-quarters  of  the  southern  di- 
yiuoa  of  the  Madras  army,  and  the  garrisoa 


generally  oonsiBts  of  about  6,000  men,  1,300  of 
whom  are  British  in&otry  and  artillwy.  Cot- 
ton cloths,  hardware,  harness,  cheroot),  indi- 
go, and  jewelry  are  manufactured  and  ezportad 
to  different  parts  of  India  and  the  Mauritina. 
Oood  roads  connect  Triohinopoly  with  Madras 

and  all  the  surrounding  districts ^Trichinopo- 

ly,  after  the  death  of  its  last  r^jah  in  178>,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  nabob  of  Aroot,  and  snb- 
sequently  changed  hands  several  times,  figuring 
conspioaoualy  in  the  contests  of  the  j^n^ 
and  English  for  supremaoy  in  India.  It  fintily 
came  under  Englian  government  with  the  rest 
of  the  Camatio  in  1801. 

TBICOLOB,  the  name  usually  applied  to 
the  national  banner  of  France,  which  conusts 
of  8  colors,  blue,  white,  and  red,  runniiig  ia  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  flag  staff.  It  was 
adopted  at  the  period  of  the  first  revolution, 
and  owes  its  peculiar  c<Mnbination  of  colon, 
according  to  some  authorities,  to  accident ;  al- 
though tne  liveries  of  Philippe  SgalitA,  duke 
of  Orleans,  which  were  blue,  white,  and  red, 
are  also  supposed  to  have  suggested  it.  These 
colors,  however,  had  been  for  many  years  pre- 
vious used  in  combination  as  a  national  em- 
blem, and  were  conferred  upon  the  Dnteh  at 
their  request  by  Henry  lY.,  although  in  the 
flag  of  Holland  they  nu  in  a  dire^on  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  staff.  They  were  suooea- 
sively  employed  in  the  French  standards  at 
different  penods,  viz. :  the  blue  banner  of  8t 
Martin,  the  red  or  crimson  of  the  oriflamme, 
and  the  white  of  the  white  cross,  whioh  was 
also  the  family  color  of  the  Bourbons.  Since 
the  French  revolution  tricolors,  formed  by  the 
combination  of  any  8  colors,  have  been  the 
favorite  emblems  of  those  engaged  in  liberal  or 
revolutionary  movements ;  and  various  Eato- 
pean  governments  have  arranged  their  national 
stendards  on  a  similar  prindple,  as  Belgium, 
Italy,  &o.  The  national  colors  of  Germany  are 
(hose  of  the  ancient  empire,  black,  red,  and  gold. 

TRIESTE  (Ger.  Triett;  anc.  TergeiU),  the 
principal  seaport  of  the  Austrian  empire,  for- 
merly capital  of  a  governmental  ch^e  of  ib» 
same  name,  and  now  vt  the  crown  land  of 
Goritz,  Gradisco,  Istria,  and  Trieste,  at  the  bead 
of  the  gulf  of  Trieste  m  the  N.  E.  of  the  Adri- 
atic, 78  m.  E.  K.  £.  from  Venice  and  348  m.  & 
W.  from  Vienna  (with  both  which  cities  it  is 
connected  by  railway),  in  lat  46°  88'  60"  N. 
and  long.  18°  48'  £.;  pop.  in  1868,  with  ito 
suburbs,  104,718.  It  is  ntnated  partly  on  level 
ground,  and  partly  on  the  slopes  of  «  hill 
whose  summit  is  crowned  by  a  dtadel.  It  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns ;  the  for- 
mer occupies  the  southern  and  dievated  por- 
tion, and  has  steep,  zigzag,  narrow,  and  dir^ 
streets  and  blank  walls.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous lofty,  winding,  labyrinthine  flights  of 
stone  steps,  with  houses  on  both  sides.  Still 
it  contains  many  broad  streets  and  stately 
houses.  The  new  town  is  separated  from  the 
old  by  a  broad  eorto  or  avenue,  end  has  wide 
straight  streets,  fine  buildings,  and  nnmeroua 
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pnbUo  aqnarea  with  fonntaina.  The  environB 
are  very  piotnreBqne,  the  hillsides  being  bnilt 
up  in  terraces  and  sprinkled  with  villas.  The 
limestone  hiUs  behind  the  town  contain  nnmer- 
ons  caverns  hnng  with  stalactites,  which,  before 
the  railroad  had  made  Adelsberg  so  accessible, 
were  maoh  visited.  A  wall  surrounds  the 
<u^.  The  Maria  Theresa  canal,  large  enough 
to  admit  vessels  of  ordinary  size,  penetrates 
into  the  heart  of  tiie  new  tiif.  The  most  re- 
markable hidings  are  the  cathedral  of  San 
GKnsto,  founded  in  the  5th  century,  in  the  Bv- 
santine  style,  bat  injured  by  alterations  made 
in  the  Uui  oentory,  the  tower  of  which  is  said 
to  stand  on  the  foandation  of  a  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, which,  with  ite  ormnbling  Ooimthian  col- 
umns bound  together  by  iron  hoops,  may  be 
seen  through  arches  out  in  the  tower;  the 
ehnroh  of  St.  Anthony,  erected  in  1830  at  the 
head  of  the  Maria  Theresa  canal;  the  Terges- 
teum,  a  splen^d  modern  edifice  comprising  a 
bazaar,  a  fine  ooncert  and  ball  room,  the  ex- 
change, the  rooms  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's, 
and  the  Ctaunno  Tedesco ;  the  old  exchange  in 
the  Piazza  della  Borsa,  on  which  is  a  fountain 
and  statoe  of  the  emperor  Leopold  L ;  an  op- 
era house,  and  8  theatres.  Musical  entertain- 
ments of  a  superior  kind  are  given  almost 
every  evening;  the  annual  mnsioal  festival  in 
Smtember  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Be- 
aioe  the  churches  already  mentioned,  there  are 
many  others,  induding  two  Greelr  churches 

Sue  of  the  oriental,  the  other  of  the  Serbo- 
yrian  rite),  an  Anglican  church  dependent  on 
the  bishop  of  Malta,  an  Evangelical  Lutheran 
ofaurch,  and  one  of  the  Helvetic  confession. 
This  last  occupies  a  small  buildiog  which  is 
said  to  stand  on  the  foundation  of  the  house 
at  the  martyrs  Eugenia  and  Thecla,  and  to  have 
been  used  as  the  first  Otiristian  ohnroh.  The 
new  lasaretto  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
arranged  in  Europe.  The  railroad  depot  build- 
ings are  on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  grounds 
oovering  40  acres.  This  station,  and  wose  of 
Grignano  and  Nabrisina  (where  the  road  di- 
verges, one  branch  to  Venice  and  the  other  to 
Vienna),  are  supplied  with  water  tram  the 
Timama  of  the  Bomans,  which,  after  a  subter- 
ranean coarse,  bursts  fW>m  under  the  mountain 
into  the  gulf.  The  water  is  pumped  up  by 
steam  to  ue  height  of  680  feet,  and  carried  in 
iron  pipes  to  its  destination.  There  are  also 
a  eostom  boose,  post  ofSoe,  hospital,  a  large 
new  poorhouse,  barracks,  governor's  palace, 
and  nnmerons  sohoolt.  liie  public  Mbrary  of 
80,000  volumes  oomtains,  among  other  things, 
a  complete  collection  of  all  the  printed  editions 
of  Petrarch,  with  all  the  books  m  all  languages 
relating  to  him,  and  several  fine  manuscripts, 
one  or  two  written  by  his  own  hand.  In  the 
same  building,  which  contains  also  the  impe- 
rial naval  school,  is  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory. There  are  also  a  botanic  garden,  a  publio 
garden,  and  a  fine  grove  of  oaks  on  the  steep 
declivity  of  a  hill  laid  out  in  gravel  walks  and 
open  to  the  public.  The  archduke  Maximilian's 


beautiftal  villa  of  Mira  Mare  with  its  fine 
grounds  is  open  to  visitors,  and  a  road  6  m.  in 
length  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf  has  been 
oonstmcted  for  that  purpose.  The  grounds  of 
several  other  villas  not  tax  traca  the  city  are 
also  open  to  visitors.  Several  merchants  and 
bankers  have  fine  collections  of  paintings  and 
statuary.  Near  the  cathedral  is  an  enclosure 
containing  a  large  odlect^on  of  Roman  monu- 
ments, to  which  additions  are  constantly  made. 
In  this  enclosure  is  the  tomb  of  Winckelmann, 
who  perished  at  Trieste  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin. There  are  6  newspapers  published,  of 
which  4  are  in  Italian,  one  in  Grerman,  and  one 
in  Ghreek. — The  harbor  is  small,  but  very  good, 
being  protected  on  all  sides  except  the  N.W.  It 
is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  800  tons  to  come  up 
to  the  quays,  and  for  those  of  any  draught  ex- 
cept the  very  largest  to  ride  at  anchor.  It  is  in 
orescent  form,  and  the  S.  W.  horn  is  formed  by 
the  Theresa  mole,  which  terminates  in  a  fort 
and  lighthouse,  and  encloses  a  large  quarantine 
anchorage  ground.  There  are  extensive  ship- 
building docks  near  the  harbor.  The  trade  has 
steadily  increased  since  it  was  made  a  free  port 
by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  very  large. 
Its  principal  exports  are  grain,  rice,  wine  and 
liqueurs,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  silk,  wool, 
wax,  marble,  iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  copper, 
alom,  vitriol,  silk  stuffs,  glass,  leather,  soap, 
printed  cottons,  and  coarse  and  fine  linens. 
The  imports  comprise  cotton,  silk,  dye-stuffs, 
hides,  raisins,  Odessa  wheat  rice,  oil,  and 
fhiits  and  produce  from  the  west  Indies,  Bra- 
zil, and  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the 
imports  in  1860  was  $17,486,728 ;  in  1865  it 
had  fallen  to  $12,406,024,  but  in  1869  hod 
increased  to  $66,842,778,  and  in  1860  to  $72,- 
102,440,  of  which  amount  $2,693,298  was 
fi-om  the  United  States.  The  exports  in  1850 
amounted  to  $56,491,949,  and  those  of  1860 
to  $60,662,647,  including  $688,276  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  arrivals  in  1860  were  10,248 
vessels,  tonnage  717,296,  of  which  963  were 
steamers,  tonnage  262,212 ;  the  departures 
were  10,822,  tonnage  786,078,  of  which  969 
were  steamers,  tonnage  261,780.  Of  these  more 
than  1j  were  under  the  Austrian  flag.  The 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steam  packet  company,  form- 
ed in  1888,  has  40  or  50  steamers  plying 
between  Trieste  and  the  principal  ports  of 
the  Adriatic,  the  Levant,  and  the  Black  sea. 
Trieste,  though  notable  mainly  for  its  com- 
merce, has  considerable  manufactures.  Beside 
the  ship  building  already  noticed,  there  are 
manufactories  of  earthenware,  leather,  wines, 
spirits,  soap,  playing  cards,  and  musical  instru- 
ments, sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  and  dye 
houses.  The  people  are  of  various  races,  Ital- 
ians, Shivi,  Greeks,  Germans,  Jews,  &c.  There 
are  many  foreign  commercial  houses  in  the  city. 
The  climate  is  variable,  and  subject  to  sudden 
changes  owing  to  the  alternate  prevalence  of 
the  hot  and  oppressive  sirocco  and  the  cold 
and  cutting  bora  ;  but  in  the  winter  and  spring 
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it  is  oftenest  calm. — ^Tergeate  was  a  dly  prior 
to  the  Roman  conquest,  which  took  place  in 
179  B.  0.  Angnatns  fortified  and  Borromided 
it  with  walls.  It  escaped  the  invasion  of  At- 
tila  by  which  Aqoileia  was  destroyed,  and 
passed  rmder  the  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  afterward  of  the  Greek  emperors,  till  the 
period  of  the  Lombeird  invasion.  Sabseqaently 
Trieste  became  independent  mider  its.bishop, 
who  bore  the  title  of  coont,  and  who  grado^y 
sold  to  the  inhabitants  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city.  Long  wars  ensued  with  the  patriarchs 
of  Aquileia,  who  as  nuffgravesof  Istna  claimed 
the  allegiance  of  the  biaaops  of  Trieste,  and  in 
these  wars  Venice  and  Genoa  also  took  part. 
The  peace  of  Turin  in  1881  acknowledged 
Trieste  as  an  independent  city,  and  the  next 
year  the  citizens  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  Charles -VI.  declared  it  a 
bee  city  in  1719,  and  Maria  Theresa  made  it 
a  free  port  in  1760.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1797  and  again  in  1606.  From  1809 
to  1814  it  belonged  to  the  French  province  of 
Illyria,  and  subsequently,  till  1860,  to  the  Aus- 
trian kingdom  of  that  name. 

TRIGG,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  bordering  on 
Tenn.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Tennessee  river  and 
drained  by  the  Cumberland  and  Little  rivers : 
area,  680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,062,  of 
whom  8,449  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  the  soil  fertile  in  parts.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  004,616  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
87,090  of  oats,  and  1,668,486  lbs.  of  tobacco. 
There  were  18  churches,  and  681  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Horses,  cattle,  mules,  and 
swine  are  raised  and  exported  in  great  num- 
bers. Iron,  bituminous  coal,  and  limestone  are 
found.    Cwital,  Cadiz. 

TRIGONOMETRY,  that  branch  of  mathe- 
matics which  undertakes  to  compute  the  un- 
known elements  of  triangles  when  certain 
other  elements  are  g^ven.  It  is  called  plane 
when  it  considers  trkngles  which  lie  wholly  in 
a  plane  surface,  and  spherical  when  it  conaders 
triangles  formed  in  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by 
the  intersection  of  8  great  circles,  that  is,  circles 
whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere.  Of  the  6  elements  (8  sides  and  8  an- 
gles), 8  must  always  be  given  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  restk  The  angles  are  not  employed  as 
in  geometry,  but  in  their  stead  certain  functions 
of  them  called  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  cotan- 
gent, &0.  These  ftmctions  have  been  calculated 
for  all  acute  angles  and  arranged  in  logarithmic 
tables.  To  explain  them  briefly:  condder  a 
plane  right-angled  triangle,  cAe,  in  which  ae 

represents  the  hypothennse;  ^  will  express 
the  sine  of  the  angle  at  a,  and  likewise  the  co- 
sine of  the  angle  at'e;  -|  will  express  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  at  a,  and  likewise  the  cotan- 
gent of  the  angle  at  e.  If  the  hypothenuse  be 
taken  as  unity,  be  will  express  the  sine  and  ab 
the  cosine  of  the  angle  at  a;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  sine  of  an  acute  angle  will  in- 


oreaae,  and  its  oodne  diminish,  as  the  an^  in- 
creases ;  at  90°  the  sine  reaches  its  Tnn-nmnm 
or  unity,  and  the  cosine  its  minimnin  or  zero. 
For  acute-angled  plane  triangles  the  following 
propositions  are  of  leading  importance:  1, 
any  two  sides  of  a  trian^  nave  to  each  other 
the  same  ratio  as  the  smes  of  their  opposite 
angles ;  3,  the  sum  of  the  two  mdes  of  a  trian- 
gle is  to  their  difference,  as  the  tangent  oi  half 
tiie  smn  of  the  angles  lying  opposite  them  is  to 
the  tangent  of  half  their  difference. — ^For  the 
application  of  trigonometry  to  surveying  see 
OoABT  BuBVBT,  and  SintvxTnro. 

TRILL,  or  Seake,  in  music,  an  embelliah- 
ment  consisting  of  the  alternate  reiteratitm  ct 
two  a^oiniag  notes,  the  lower  of  which,  being 
the  chief  or  essential  tone,  is  marked  with  the 
oharaoter  tr.  It  comprehends  an  interval  not 
greater  than  a  whole  tone  nor  less  than  a 
semitone,  and  is  generally  commenced  with 
the  upper  or  assistant  note,  ending  with  the 
lower.  Both  notes  should  be  distinctly  heaod, 
and  the  interval  carefhlly  preserved. 

TRILLIUM  (Lat  trilix,  triple),  a  genua  of 
North  American  herbaoeoos  perennial  plants, 
of  the  natural  order  mmlaeea,  and  much  ad- 
mired either  when  wild  or  under  cultivation. 
About  12  species  are  enumerated  as  occurring 
in  the  United  States,  all  having  a  general  re- 
semblance. The  stem  is  simple,  arimng  singly 
from  a  short  tuber-like  rootstook,  which  is 
stout,  from  8  to  8  inches  high,  bearing  on  its 
summit  8  broadly  ovate  leaves  and  a  terminal 
flower  consisting  oi  8  lanceolate,  persistent, 
spreading  sepals,  8  larger  petals  whidi  wiUier 
as  the  flower  advances,  6  stainens  with  linear 
anthers,  the  styles  consisting  of  8  awl-ahiqied 
processes  spreading  above  aoA  persistent,  the 
mner  surfaces  being  stigmatic,  succeeded  by  an 
ovate,  angular,  8-celled,  purple  or  crimson  bec- 
ry,  contfdning  several  seeds  affixed  horizontally 
in  each  celL  The  finest  for  the  flower  bwder 
is  the  large  white  triDium  (71  grandiflonaity 
SalisburyX  having  large  dark  green  foliage  and 
very  conipionous  white  petals,  ohan^g  to  rosy 
pink  just  before  they  wither.  It  is  found  in 
forests  from  Vermont  to  Wisconsin  and  north- 
ward, and  increases  rapidly  under  cultivation 
both  from  its  seeds  and  multiplication  of  its 
roots.  A  smaller  species,  appearing  in  April 
with  ite  pretty  white  flowers,  is  the  dwarf  tril- 
limn  (T.  nivale,  Riddell),  found  in  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin.  The  painted  trillinm  iT.erytht*- 
earpum,  Mx.)  has  oval,  pointed,  wavy  white 
petals,  which  are  striped  with  purple  lines  at 
their  base.  It  grows  m  cold  damp  woods  baa 
New  England  northward,  and  in  portions  at 
the  Alleghanies  of  Virginia.  The  birtfaroot 
{T.  ertetutn,  linn.)  is  a  oonspiouoas  plant,  irith 
broad,  rhomboidal,  and  abruptiy  pointed  leavei, 
and  ovate,  spreading,  dark  purple  petals,  which 
sometimes  are  greenish  white  or  yellowish, 
when  it  becomes  the  variety  tMum  of  Pnnh.  * 
They  grow  together  in  rich  woods  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  northward  and  west- 
ward.   The  root  affords  a  violent  emetic.  An- 
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other  spedes  is  the  T.  imU«  (Ilnn.),  with  its 
leaveB  and  flowers  sesrile,  tiie  petals  doll  pw- 
ple  yarying  to  greei^sh,  found  from  Pennsyl- 
ysnia  to  Wisconsin  and  soathward.  Its  root 
has  similar  medicinal  properties.  Two  or  three 
spedes  are  particularly  southern^  and  have 
rose-colored  petals.  The  droopmg  tnllinm 
(7*.  ««rnittt>i»,  Linn.)  has  dostered  stems,  3  or 
8  together,  hroadly  rhomboidal  leaves,  and 
smal^  acute,  wavy,  reonrred, .  short,  white- 

Setalled  flowers,  oonoealed  by  the  onnred  pe- 
ande  beneath  the  leaves.  Its  distribution  is 
very  wide  from  New  England  southwardly. 
— ^A  blue  coloring  matter  can  be  proonred  by 
treating  the  Juice  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  tril- 
lium  with  alum,  and  the  general  medicinal 
properties  of  the  species  are  emetic. 

T&ILOBITE  (Or.  rpnr,  three,  and  Xofiot, 
lobe),  the  name  of  a  group  of  fossil  omstaoeans, 
BO  railed  from  the  8  lobes  into  which  the  body 
Is  divided ;  they  form  the  palaada  of  Dalmann 
and  ^e  branehw-podavrtt  of  Kilne-Edwards. 
They  were  once  supposed  to  be  mollusks  with 
8-lobed  dieUs  and  a  fleshy  gasteropodons  foot, 
bot  are  now  known  to  be  articulates ;  they  do 
not  correspond  exactly  to  any  liring  group, 
bat,  according  to  Burmeistor  ("  Organization 
of  Trilpbites,"  Bay  society's  publications,  4to., 
London,  1846),  were  a  peculiar  family  of  crus- 
taceans, nearly  allied  to  the  existing  phyllopoda 
(like  apu*  and  Immehiptu),  and  forming  a  con- 
necting Imk  between  these  and  the  paeilopoda 
Hike  argrilut,  edliffru,  and  other  parasites  called 
nah  lioe) ;  they  come  nearest  to  phyllopods, 
espedally  in  the  double  lartre  eyes,  undevel- 
oped antennss,  and  soft  membranons  feet,  and 
nearest  of  all  to  iranehipu* ;  a  marked  resem- 
blanoe  in  the  form  of  we  KmuZtw  (king-crab, 
or  common  horseshoe  of  our  coasts)  is  also  ob- 
served to  that  of  manv  species  of  trilobites. 
The  general  form  of  the  animal  is  oval,  di- 
vided into  8  well  defined  regions,  the  hesd  or 
baokler,  die  thorax,  and  the  abdomen  or  py- 
fidiiim,  the  last  3  composed  of  semicircular 
plates  or  segments,  varying  in  number,  by 
whose  movements  ihe  animal  could  roll  itself 
faito  a  ball  Uke  the  common  wood  louse  and  pill 
bog  (otutetti  and  armadillo).  Each  of  these  8 
divudons  presents  8  lobes  limited  by  3  longitn- 
dinal-  depressions;  the  head  is  generally  the 
largest  and  oondderably  the  widest,  vurying 
fhmi  j^  to  i  the  total  length,  semiciroular,  with 
a  bcM^r  often  ornamented  with  granulations, 
depreedons,  and  spines ;  the  middle  portion  is 
the  ffUMla,  the  grooves  which  mark  its  lat- 
eral limit  corresponding,  according  to  Barrande 
iSiftiine  tilurim  de  BoMme,  4to.,  Paris,  1868), 
to  tiie  insertion  of  the  Jaws  or  first  pair  of  feet ; 
the  different  pieces  are  united  by  distinct  sn- 
tnres,  which  are  important  soologioal  ohar- 
aeters.  Eyes  were  denied  to  some  genera, 
eonoMphalitei  being  the  only  one  in  ue  pri- 
mordial fi&nna  in  which  these  organs  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  have  l>een  present ;  some  had 
^es  when  young,  but  lost  them  when  old; 
others  had  3  wdf  formed,  componnd,  fitoetted, 


promxaent  eyes,  which  are  often  perfeotly  pr»- 
served  in  the  fossil  state ;  they  are  sometimes 
larger  than  half  the  length  of  the  head,  the 
greatest  diameter  being  ahiost  always  the  lon- 
gitudinal; they  had  no  simple  eyes.  Traces  ot 
a  mouth  have  been  distinguished  in  a  few ;  ne 
traces  of  antennae  have  been  found,  and  they 
were  probably  short  and  feebly  devdoped.  The 
number  of  the  thorado  segments  varies  in  dtf- 
ferent  genera,  and  at  different  stages  of  growth, 
but  is  constant  in  adults  of  the  same  species ; 
the  terminal  portions  on  the  sides  are  the  plett- 
ra,  and  are  curved  backward  and  sometimes 
very  long ;  no  traces  of  feet  have  been  discov- 
ered, but  they  were  doubtless  soft,  membr»- 
nous,  and  leaf-shaped,  as  in  phyUopoda.  The 
pygtdivm  was  made  up  of  segmente  like  those 
of  the  thorax,  but  consolidated  to  form  a  pos- 
terior buokler ;  it  was  usually  semioironlsr,  less 
long  than  wide,  devdoped  inversely  to  tiie 
thorax,  and  the  largest  in  the  more  recent 
genera.  The  shell  had  a  thinner  homy  mem- 
brane covering  it,  becoming  more  deUcate  to- 
ward the  mecuan  line;  between  the  two  is 
found  in  the  fossils  a  stony  layer  messuxing 
their  distance  from  each  other;  the  lower  sur- 
face was  soft  and  membranons ;  the  skin  was 
nndonbtedly  cast  as  in  other  articulates,  and 
Wahlenberg  has  suggested  that  some  supposed 
new  spedes  may  have  been  founded  on  their 
oast  diells.  They  have  been  divided  into  8 
families,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  cov- 
ering :  1,  eurypUinda,  without  shell,  including 
the  single  genus  euryptenu  (De  Kay) ;  3,  ey- 
therinida,  with  bivalve,  bean-shaped  shell,  in- 
clnding  the  single  genus  cytherina  (Lam.);  and 
8,  tniobita,  with  a  shell  having  as  many  rings 
as  there  are  joints  to  the  body,  containing 
many  genera  and  species,  and  divided  into  8 
large  groups,  one  with  the  power  of  roll- 
ing into  a  ball,  like  ogyyia  (Brongn.),  and 
the  other  with  no  such  power,  as  in  eatymme 
(Brongn.) ;  the  first  are  found  chiefly  in  lime- 
stone strata,  and  are  less  ancient  than  the 
second,  which  occur  principally  in  the  lowest 
Silurian  rocks.  According  to  fiurmeister,  tiie 
trilobites  moved  only  by  swimming,  just  bdow 
the  surface  of  the  water,  with  the  back  down- 
ward, rolling  into  a  ball  when  danger  threat- 
ened fWim  above,  and  did  not  creep  upon  the 
bottom ;  they  lived  in  shsllow  water,  near  the 
coast,  associating  in  immense  numbers,  diiefly 
of  the  same  species;  while  only  0  or  8  species 
occur  in  a  given  stratum,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals was  very  great;  thdr  food  oondsted 
of  small  agnatic  animals  and  thdr  spawn ;  tliey 
underwent  progressive  metamorphoses,  uid  va- 
ried ecMuiderably  according  to  age ;  their  met- 
amorphoses are  given  at  length  by  Barrande, 
who  makes  4  distinct  types,  according  to  the 
serial  development  of  the  different  parts. — Tri- 
lobites are  tiie  oldest  of  the  articnlata,  and 
among  the  flrst  created  anlmds  on  this  planet; 
though  none  are  now  living,  during  the  pda- 
ozoic  period  they  were  very  abundant,  and  al- 
most the  only  representatives  of  their  olasa. 
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Tbey  have  been  moat  stadied  in  Bohemia,  and 
by  M.  Barrande.  There  are  none  found  abore 
tbe  carboniferous  rocks,  and  only  one  genus 
(PkUl^pna),  according  to  Pictet,  in  that;  Bar- 
rande's  primordial  &nna,  or  the  lower  silurian, 
haa  one  genns  but  no  species  passing  to  his  seo- 
ond  faana  or  middle  silurian,  and  thu  has  many 

Snera  but  no  speoiee  common  to  it  and  Oxo  tliird 
ma  or  upper  silurian,  which  in  tarn  has  sev- 
eral genera  passmg  to  the  dsTonian  &mia — the 
whole  series  afforoUng  remarkable  proofe  of  the 
Umitations  of  fauns  in  time ;  their  distribution 
in  space  was  also  very  oircnmscribed,  probaUy 
on  account  of  their  feeble  locomotiTe  powers. 
In  America  several  trilobites,  especially  jNiro- 
d»*ide$  and  its  allied  genera,  have  been  met 
with  in  slates  formerly  clawed  among   the 
metamorphio  rocks,  as  the  P.  Harlani  (Qreen), 
lannd  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  18{i8,  by  Prof.  W. 
B.  Sogers,  and  this  and  other  trilobites  in  Can- 
ada and  Newfoundland. — ^The  trilobites  have 
long  attracted  much  interest,  as  well  on  ae- 
eoont  of  the  great  numbers  in  which  they  have 
been  fonnd  in  many  localities,  as  from  their  sin- 
gnlar  conformation,  and  the  perfect  state  in 
which  their  forms  are  preserved.    They  were 
noticed  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions" 
for  Ang.  1698,  and  Bnnneiater,  in  bis  work  re- 
ferred to  above,  cites  98  authors  whose  writ- 
ings he  has  examined  on  this  subject.    The 
eye  is  a  feature  of  great  beauty  in  Ihis  animal, 
and  its  perfection  in  many  of  the  stony  fossils, 
en)ecially  some  brought  from  the  Hartz  mpun- 
taina,  and  from  the  upper  silurian  limestone  of 
Dudley,  England,  is  very  remarkable ;  the  fa- 
cets or  lenses,  sometimes  nearly  400  in  num- 
ber, are  like  those  observed  in  the  eye  of  the 
dragon  fly  and  butterfly,  and  as  in  these  insects 
Vre  arranged  around  a  conical-shaped   tal>e 
throngh  which  the  visual  rays  enter  from  almost 
every  direction ;  in  the  atafihu*  eavdatua  each 
eye  tttns  has  a  range  of  nearly  }  of  a  circle,  and 
both  together  command  a  panoramic  view. 
Bnokland  in  his  "  Geology  and  Mineralogy  con- 
ddered  with  reference  to  Natural  Themogy," 
yd.  i.  p.  870  (London,  1868),  avaUe  himself 
of  this  interesting  feature,  so  perfectly  devel- 
oped in  the  most  ancient  periods  of  organic 
lift,  to  draw  an  argument  of  the  identity  of 
mechanical  arrangements  exigting  throngh  the 
long  succession  of  animated  beings  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  hence  of  the  continuance 
of  ttie  same  intelligent  creative  power.    The 
■tmctnre  of  the  eye  also  indicates  the  preva- 
lence in  those  ancient  periods  of  the  same  con- 
ditions of  the  waters  and  the  atmosphere,  as  re- 
gards their  adaptation  to  the  organs  of  vidon,  as 
now  obtain;  and  it  affords  a  strong  argument 
against  the  theory  of  a  gradually  advandng 
mvelopment  in  animal  stmctures  in  the  prog- 
ress of  geological  periods. — ^The  geographical 
range  of  trilobites  is  very  extensive ;  tiiese  fos- 
aila  are  met  with  at  most  distant  points,  hoth 
of  the  southern  and  northern  hemispheres; 
Omj  are  found  all  over  northern  Eorope,  and 
to  nnmerous  localitiea  in  NorUt  America,  in  the 


Andes  of  Bolivia,  and  at  the  Oape  of  6«ol 
Hope;.  Trenton  Falls,  N.  T.,  has  afforded,  in 
the  limestone  known  by  its  name,  flue  spto- 
mens  of  the  species  eahftnent  Bhmenbadui 
(Brongn.).  Lebanon,  Ohio,  is  another  interest- 
ing legality.  In  Adams  co.,  Oliio,  Dr.  Locke 
procured  an  itolettu,  to  which  he  gave  the  spe- 
dflo  name  megittot,  that  measured  more  then 
80  inches  in  length  and  13  in  width.  The  tw- 
leitu  gifOB  (De  Kay)  and  paradoxidet  Earim 
have  bran  fonnd  12  inches  long. 

TRIMBLE,  a  N.  co.  of  Kentucky,  bordering 
on  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  160  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18S0, 
6,880,  of  whom  881  were  slaves.  The  nu&oe 
is  generally  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  286,796  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  19,616  of  wheat,  80,764  of  osts,  ai 
464,722  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  Ucharebei^ 
and  820  pnpils  attending  public  schools.  O^ii- 
taLBedford. 

TRDCMEB,  Babah,  an  English  writer  d 
juvenile  and  educational  works,  bom  in  Iw- 
widi,  Jan.  6,  1741,  died  Dec.  15, 1810.  Sie 
was  the  daughter  of  Joshua  Kirby,  author  d 
"  The  Perspective  of  Architecture,"  and  sub- 
sequently tutor  in  perspective  to  George  IE, 
then  prince  of  Wales,  and  at  the  age  cf  11 
was  married  to  Mr.  Trimmer.  About  1780 
she  began  her  literary  career  with  an"£sgr 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Natnit, 
and  from  1782  to  1784  appeared  6  toIssm 
under  the  title  of  "Sacred  Hi^ry,  selected 
from  the  Scriptures,  with  Annotations  and  Be- 
flections,  adapted  to  the  Gomprehen^on  «f 
Yonng  Persons."  In  1786  she  published  the 
"  Economy  of  Charity,"  of  which  a  reTised  snd 
enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1801.  She  tlio 
edited  the  "Family  Magazine,"  designed  for 
the  instmction  of  the  lower  dasses,  and  snlM- 
quently  carried  on  a  periodical  work  cslM 
the  "  Onu^ian  of  Education."  She  wrote  hvii 
for  the  use  of  charity  schools,  which  receired 
the  sanction  of  the  society  for  the  promotion  rf 
Christian  knowledge.  In  1806  she  pablisbeds 
"  Comparative  View  of  the  New  Pian  of  W»- 
cation,''  which  caused  much  oontroverqrbytlie 
views  it  took  of  the  edncation  of  the  W*' 
An  "  Account  of  the  life  and  Writings  of  lbs- 
Trimmer*  was  published  in  1814  (2  vola  Sva). 

TRINOOMALEE,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  situste* 
in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  island,  in  lat  8°  U'  N-, 
long.  81*  14'^E. ;  pop.  abont  80,000.  It  stands 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  a  ot^tdm 
and  secure  harbor  at  the  foot  of  well  wooded 
hills,  and  two  heights  crowned  by  forts,  beade 
which  the  port  is  defended  by  numerous  forth 
floaitons  which  extend  for  about  a  mile  al^ 
the  shore.  The  inner  harbor  is  landlocked, 
and  has  water  in  many  places  snfBcieot  to  flost 
the  largest  vessds  dose  to  the  shore;  bat  ito 
peculiar  supAiority  over  all  other  harbors  of 
India  oonsista  in  its  being  accessible  to  ■^J"^ 
scriptions  of  ships  during  both  monsoons.  Tiie 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Tamnlians  and  tMf 
descendants,  from  the  8.  E.  coast  (tf  Id<»*- 
The  trade  is  of  little  importance,  but  a  r 
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erable  qnantitj  of  preoioas  stones  are  found  In 
the  neighborhood.  The  Portngnese  were  the 
first  European  nation  that  formed  a  settlement 
at  Trincomalee.  They  were  expelled  by  the 
Dntoh,  who  held  the  place  till  1783,  when  they 
were  in  tnm  driven  out  by  the  British ;  but  an 
insaflSoient  garrison  having  been  left  for  its  de- 
fence, it  was  captured  by  the  French,  who  re- 
stored it  to  the  Dutch.  In  1706  the  British 
agdn  captured  it  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks, 
and  it  has  since  then  remained  in  their  poesea- 
sion  and  been  their  ohief  naval  station  in  the 
Indian  ocean. 

TRINIDAD,  one  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  situated  at  the  month  of  the  gnlf  oi  Pa- 
ria,  off  the  ]!T.  E.  coast  of  Veneznela,  opposite 
the  K.  month  of  the  Orinoco,  between  u^  10° 
and  11°  N.  and  long.  61°  and  63°  W. ;  length 
N.  and  S.  about  60  m.,  average  breadth  80  m. ; 
area,  about  2,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  68,646. 
Its  S.  W.  and  K.  W.  extremities  approach  to 
within  7  and  18  m.  respectively  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  There  is  exc^ent  anchor- 
age in  many  places  between  Trinidad  and  the 
mainland,  beside  which  there  are  several  good 
hikrbors  on  the  other  sides  of  the  island.  It  is 
crossed  by  three  ranges  of  hills  from  W.  to  E. ; 
the  highest  borders  the  N.  coast,  and  attains 
an  elevation  in  places  of  3,000  feet ;  the  second 
range  is  from  600  to  1,000  feet  high,  and  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  island;  while  the  third, 
of  about  the  same  elevation,  stretches  along 
the  8.  coast.  There  are  in  some  places  level 
and  undulating  tracts  in  the  valleys  between 
these  ranges,  but  in  others  the  surface  is  con- 
siderably broken.  Both  valleys  are  drained 
by  rivers  with  numerous  tributaries.  Much  of 
Trinidad  is  alluvial,  and  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  mad  deposited  by  the  Orinoco. 
The  mountains  consist  of  clay  and  mica  slate; 
and  quartz,  pyrites,  arsenic,  alum,  sulphate  of 
copper,  graphite,  and  sulphur  are  aU  found. 
In  a  volcanic  district  on  the  W.  coast  there  is 
an  asphaltnm  lake,  160  acres  in  extent  and  of 
unknown  depth.  At  the  side  next  the  interior 
of  the  island  it  is  cold  and  firm,  and  rent  into 
dbasms  fhim  8  to  80  feet  wide ;  but  toward  the 
sea  it  is  liquid  and  in  a  state  of  slow  ebullition. 
Traces  of  volcanoes  appear  in  severaTpturts  of 
Trinidad ;  bitumen  is  thrown  by  the  sea  upon 
the  shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake,  and 
there  is  an  active  mud  volcano  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  8.  promontory.  At  Port  of  Spain, 
the  capital,  the  temperature  ranges  between 
74°  and  86°  in  summer,  and  70°  and  81°  in  the 
coldest  months.  The  fidl  of  rain  is  66  inches 
daring  the  year ;  the  island  is  beyond  tiie  range 
of  hurricanes ;  slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are 
sometimes  felt.  A  great  deal  of  the  soil  is  fer- 
tOe,  and  the  elevated  parts  of  the  island  are 
covered  with  dense  forests.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  cacao;  and 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  nutmegs,  cinnamon, 
elores,  &o.,  are  raised  in  small  quantities.  The 
indigenous  animals  are  two  species  of  small 
deer,  the  opossum,  armadillo,  para,  porcupine, 


ant-bear,  doth,  mnskrat,  tiger  cat,  two  species 
of  lizards,  and  numerous  monkeys.  Fiw  are 
^abundant  The  settlements  are  chiefly  upon 
the  K  W.  coast  and  in  the  a^acent  valley.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  lumber  and  provisions.  The 
public  affairs  of  Trinidad  are  administered  by 
a  lientenant-governor,  assisted  by  executive 
and  legislative  councils.  The  island  was  dis- 
covered by  Oolumbus  in  July,  1498,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  tihe  Spaniards  in  1688,  cap- 
tured by  the  French  in  1676,  but  soon  restored 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  was  finally  taken  by  the 
British  from  the  latter  in  1797. 

TRINITT  (Lat.  triniUu),  the  name  which,  in 
the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  east- 
em,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  churches,  de- 
notes the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  attribut- 
ing the  one  divine  substance  to  three  persons 
(Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost),  so  that  all  the 
three  are  one  Ood  as  to  substance,  but  three 
persons  as  to  individuality.  Those  who  accept 
this  doctrine  are  called  Trinitarians,  those  who 
reject  it  Anti-Trinitarians  or  Unitarians.  The 
word  Trinity  occurs  neither  in  the  Old  nor  New 
Testament.  It  is  allowed  by  Trinitarians  that 
no  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  addu- 
ced which  would  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  but  many 

Eossages  are  claimed  as  proving  the  belief  ofthe 
iraeUtes  in  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead.  Each 
of  these  texts,  however,  has  been  interpreted 
in  a  different  manner  by  Trinitarians  them- 
selves. From  the  New  Testament  two  large 
classes  of  texts  are  quoted  as  arguments  for 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  those 
in  which  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  men- 
tioned in  connection,  and  those  in  which  these, 
three  subjects  are  mentioned  separately,  and 
in  which  their  nature  and  mutual  relation  are 
more  particularly  described.  The  term  Trinity 
(Or.  rputs)  was  introduced,  after  the  example 
of  Platonic  philosophers,  by  Theophilns  of  An- 
tioch,  in  the  2d  century,  and  was  afterward  of- 
ten used  by  Origen  in  the  8d  century.  Among 
the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers,  Tertnllian  was 
the  first  to  use  the  term  trinitas.  There  was 
an  almost  uninterrupted  controversy  about  this 
doctrine  in  the  ancient  church,  and  a  number 
of  views  were  proscribed  by  the  church  as 
heretical.  Among  them  were  those  of  the 
Ebionites,  who  regarded  Jesus  as  a  mere  man ; 
of  the  Sabellians,  according  to  whom  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  only  the 
different  forms  in  which  the  one  G«d  reveals 
himself  to  men ;  of  the  Arians,  who  tau^t  that 
the  Son  was  not  coetemal  with  the  Father, 
but  created  by  him  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  subordinate  to  the  Father; 
of  tlie  Macedonians,  who  denied  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  many  others.  The 
doctrine  of  the  church  was  fixed  by  the  coun- 
cils of  Nice  (8iS)  and  Constantinople  (881), 
which  declared  tnat  the  Son  and  Spirit  were 
coequal  with  the  Father  in  the  divine  unity, 
that  the  Son  was  eternally  begotten  by  the 
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Father,  and  that  the  Spirit  was  proceeding 
firom  the  Father.  The  western  church,  at  the 
synod  of  Toledo  (689),  declared  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  also  from  the  Son  (filiogrte);* 
but  the  Greeks  protested  against  this  change  of 
the  creed  as  an  innovation,  and  the  phrase 
filioqxM  has  remained  op  to  the  present  ds^  one 
of  the  chief  hindrances  of  a  reunion  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrches. 
The  symbolic  books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches  retained  the  Roman  Oadiolio 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  unchanged';  bat  it  has 
been  attacked  ever  since  the  16th  century,  as 
contrary  to  both  the  Bible  and  sound  reason, 
by  a  large  number  of  theologians  and  by  several 
new  denominations,  as  the  Sooinians,  the  Ger- 
man theosophists  (Weigel,  Boehm,  &o.),  the 
Unitarians,  and  the  Universalists.  Swedenborg 
referred  the  Trinity  to  the  person  of  Ohrist, 
teaching  a  trinity,  not  of  persons,  but  of  the 
person,  by  which  he  understood  that  that  which 
18  divine  in  the  nature  of  Ohrist  is  the  Father, 
that  the  divine  which  is  united  to  the  human  is 
the  Son,  and  the  divine  which  proceeds  from 
hiih  is  the  Holy  Spirit  The  spread  of  ration- 
alism in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  chnrches 
undermined  for  some  time  the  belief  in  the 
Trinity  among  a  large  portion  of  German  theo- 
logians. Eant  thought  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  designated  only  three  fhndamental  quali- 
ties in  the  Deity,  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  or 
three  agencies  of  God,  creation,  preservation, 
and  government.  Hegel  and  Schelling  attempt- 
ed to  give  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  specu- 
lative basis;  and  after  their  example  the  mod- 
em dogmatic  theology  of  Germany  has  in  gen- 
eral undertaken  an  apology  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  on  speculative  as  well  as  theological 
grounds.  A  number  of  supranaturalist  uieo- 
fogians,  however,  do  not  hold  the  strict  doc- 
trine of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  as  defined  by 
the  councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople,  and 
the  view  of  Sabellius  especially  has  found  in 
modem  times  many  advocates. — Complete  and 
ex^ustive  works  on  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  have  been  published  by 
Banr  (Die  ehristliehe  Lehre  von  aer  Dr«ieinig- 
leit,  Tabingen,  1841),  and  Meier  {DU  Lehre 
wn  der  Frinitat  in  hUtorit^er  EntwieJcehmg, 
HambuK,  1844). 

TRINITY.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  Texas,  formed 
sinoe  I860,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Neches  and 
S.  W.  by  the  Trinity  river,  and  drained  by  sev- 
eral creeks;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  ^893,  of  whom  969  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Com 
and  cotton  are  the  staples.  Capital,  Sumter. 
II.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Oalifomia,  bounded  E.  hy  the 
Coast  range,  and  drained  by  tributaries  of  ^mni- 
ty  and  Eel  rivers;  area,  abont  8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  6,126.  The  snrfiaoe  is  generally  hilly, 
and  in  the  E.  part  mountainous,  containing 
Mt  linn,  the  hignest  peak  of  the  range.  The 
productions  in  1868  were  19,060  bnshek  of 
wheat,  26,170  of  barley,  and  4,660  of  oats ;  and 
in  1866  there  were  returned  1,228  tons  of  hay 


and  169,160  bushels  of  potatoes.  There  were 
4  grist  mills  and  18  saw  mills.  Gold  misiag 
is  largely  proseonted,  and  other  valuable  maec- 
als  are  found.    Capital,  Weaverville. 

TRINITY.  L  A  river  of  Texas,  formed  by 
two  streams,  called  the  West  fork  andEhufot. 
which  rise  near  the  N.  boundivy  of  the  state^sna 
after  a  length  of  abont  160  m.  each  unite  in  Dal- 
las CO.,  whence  the  main  stream  flows  in  a  to> 
tuons  but  generally  S.  S.  E.  direction  to  the  N. 
extremity  of  Galveston  bay,  about  40  m.  from 
Galveston  city.  Its  whole  course  lies  through  a 
valley  of  great  fertility,  occupied  in  part  by  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  com,  cotton,  rice,  and 
sugar ;  but  the  greater  part  is  still  unoocnpied 
and  unexplored.  The  length  of  the  nuun  atreern 
is  about  660  m.,  and  steamboats  ascend  from 
860  to  600  m.  in  time  of  high  water,  the  stream 
being  principally  fed  by  rains,  which  are  abim- 
dant  from  Febmary  to  May.  II.  A  rirer  of 
California,  rising  by  two  forks  near  the  Gout 
range  in  Trinity  co.,  abont  lat.  40°  80'  N.,  lad 
flowing  S.  W.  and  then  N.  W.  into  the  KlumOh 
river  in  lat.  41°  SO'  N.  It  is  celebrated  for  ita 
rich  gold  mines. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing at  Hartford,  Conn.,  under  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  Ej^scopal  choroh.  Its  charter  vaa 
obtained  in  1828,  under  the  name  of  Waahing- 
ton  college,  and  an  endowment  of  $50,000  sab- 
scribed  within  a  year;  the  college  building 
were  commenced  in  1824,  and  ^e  college  reg- 
ularly organized  and  recitations  held  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  Its  flrst  president 
was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  0.  Brownell, 
bishop  of  Connecticut,  who  resigned  in  18S1 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Wheatoo, 
D.D.  In  1887,  on  his  resignation,  the  Ber. 
Silas  Totten,  D.D.,  was  elected  president,  and 
during  his  administration,  in  1846,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Trinity  college.  He  waa  au- 
ceeded  in  1848  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  DJ)., 
now  assistant  bishop  of  Connecticnt,  who  in 
1868  resigned,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  B.  Good- 
win, D.D.,  previously  professor  of  modem  laa- 
guages  in  Bowdoin  college,  became  his  saooea- 
sor.  In  1860  Dr.  Gk>odwin  was  elected  pro- 
vost of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  present  incumbent,  Samuel  Eliot,  theo 
professor  of  history,  was  chosen  piecddenL 
At  different  periods  of  its  history  the  college 
has  received  endowments  amounting  to  about 
$160,000,  of  which  $16,000  has  been  contrib- 
uted by  the  state  and  the  remainder  by  it> 
friends.  Among  its  professors  have  been  Dr. 
8.  F.  Jarvis,  in  the  chair  of  oriental  literatnre; 
Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  in  that  of  matbanatia 
and  natural  philosophy ;  Bishop  Doane  in  that 
of  rhetoric  and  oratory ;  Charles  Davies,  LLD., 
in  that  of  mathematics;  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D.D., 
in  that  of  edesiastical  history ;  George  0.  Shtt- 
tuck  in  that  of  institutes  of  medicine ;  and  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Ellsworth  in  that  of  law.  In  IBM 
the  number  of  professors  and  other  instractw* 
was  14,  of  alumni  600,  and  of  students  70;  tad 
the  libraries  compriseid  18,600  volumes. 
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TRIO,  a  miiBioal  oompositioa  for  8  ToiooB  or 
instramentg,  one  of  the  ports  of  whidi  most 
make  a  third  with  the  base  and  the  other  a 
flfth  or  ootave.  In  a  minnet  it  signifies  ^e* 
passage,  formerly  called  the  memuitto,  which 
alternates  with  the  minnet  proper. 

TRIPANG.  See  Sb^  Ococxbib,  vol.  ziv.  p. 
407. 

TRIPOD  (Gf .  rpnt,  three,  and  mwr,  a  foot), 
literally,  any  yesse],  table,  seat,  or  other  nten- 
sil  supported  on  8  legs.  The  term  is  most  com- 
monly ^>p]ied  to  the  bronze  chair  or  altar  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  on  which  the 
Pythian  priestess  sat  while  giving  responses  to 
those  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle.  Nnmer- 
oos  imitations  of  the  Delphic  tripod  were  em- 
jkloyed  in  the  worship  of  other  deities,  partao- 
nlarly  Baochns,  in  games  celebrated  ia  honor 
of  Apollo,  at  which  it  was  often  giren  as  a 
prize,  and  on  similar  solemn  occasions;  and  in 
domestio  nse  it  assumed  many  graceful  varia- 
tions of  the  oruinal  form.  Tables,  caldrons 
for  boiling  food,  and  eraterei,  or  vessels  in 
which  wine  was  mixed  with  water  at  the  ban- 
qnets  of  the  ancients,  were  frequently  tripods 
ndbly  ornamented.  Fine  spedmens  have  been 
eshnmed  at  PompeiL 

TRIPOLI  (called  by  the  natives  Tarabul),  a 
ooontry  of  N.  Africa,  forming  one  of  the  Bar- 
bary  states,  nominally  dependent  on  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
£.  by  the  state  of  Barca,  S.  by  Fezzan  and  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  and  W.  by  the  Sahara  and 
Tunis,  between  lat.  28°  and  88°  80'  K,  and 
long.  10°  and  20°  £. ;  extreme  length  about  800 
m.,  breadth  from  100  to  200  m. ;  area  estimated 
at  106,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,600,000.  Though  the 
sea  coast  extends  800  m.,  there  is  only  one 

Sod  harbor,  that  of  Tripoli,  in  its  entire  length, 
its  E.  part,  between  Oape  Mesurata  and  the 
town  of  Bengazi,  there  is.a  remarkable  inden- 
tation called  by  the  ancients  Syrtis  Mijor,  now 
the  gulf  of  Sidra  or  Sert.  (See  Stbtis.)  The 
abore  to  the  W.  of  Oape  Soiura  is  low  and 
sandy;  bat  to  the  E.  it  becomes  higher,  and 
has  many  rocky  points  that  a£Ford  shelter  to 
small  craft,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in 
the  bay  of  Bushaifa  in  6  flaithoms  water.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  porous,  and  most  of  the 
streams  only  flow  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
interior  of  the  country  is  very  imperfectiy 
known.  The  N.  £.  part  contains  extensive 
tracts  of  barren  sand,  and  partakes  of  the  na- 
tore  of  the  desert;  but  the  S.  E.  is  traversed  by 
the  Black  mountains,  an  ofiset  of  the  Atlas, 
which  descend  in  terraces  enclosing  several  fer- 
tile tracts.  Toward  the  W.  the  surface  becomes 
diTersifled,  and  is  traversed  by  two  ranges  of 
moontains^  which  run  nearly  parallel  with  the 
sea,  the  N.  range  about  20  m.  from  the  shore, 
and  the  8.  80  m.  Airther  inland.  The  former 
has  a  general  height  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  is 
visible  tram  the  coast.  These  mountains  are 
of  Yoloanio  origin,  and  many  of  the  summits 
terminate  in  conical  peaks.  The  space  between 
the  ranges  contains  many  tracts  of  elevated 


table  land,  with  a  fertile  soil  produced  by  the 
deoompodtion  of  lava  and  basalt.  Salt  and 
sulphur  are  the  only  minerals  known  to  be 
worked.  Some  of  this  land  is  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  irrigated  with  water  coUected  for 
the  purpose  in  large  tanks.  Abundant  crops 
of  grain  are  raised,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
vines,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  and  other  fruits 
grow  luxuriantly.  There  are  extensive  natural 
pastures  upon  which  cattle  are  reared  in  great 
numbers.  The  most  fertile  part  of  Tnpoli, 
however,  is  the  country  which  surrounds  tiie 
capital.  This  tract,  called  the  Mesheea,  ex- 
tends about  16  m.  along  the  shore,  and  is  about 
6  m.  broad,  and  produces  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  Indian  com.  Palm  trees 
and  oUves  are  grown,  together  with  all  kinds 
of  fruit  that  can  be  produced  in  a  temperate 
climate.  The  country  which  lies  S.  of  the  table 
land  contains  very  fittie  productive  land.  In 
places  it  consists  of  a  plfun  of  loose  sand,  and 
m  others  of  gravel  from  which  the  sand  has 
been  swept  by  the  wind,  while  there  are  places 
covered  with  detached  stones,  and  a  few  spots 
have  stunted  bushes.  The  water,  which  is 
only  found  by  digging  from  100  to  200  feet,  is 
bitter  and  brackisn.  In  the  few  spots  where 
barley  and  durra  can  be  rused  there  are  vil- 
lages, the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  constant 
dread  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  acUaoent 
desert.  Heavy  rain  fi^  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
country  from  November  to  March,  but  daring 
the  rest  of  the  year  months  often  pass  without 
a  single  shower,  and  the  heat  becomes  very 
great,  ospedally  when  the  sirocco  blows.  In 
winter  tne  weather  is  exceedingly  variable, 
and  frosts  occur  at  night,  while  the  tempera- 
ture during  the  day  often  exceeds  70°.  The 
horses  of  Tripoli  are  of  a  very  superior  breed, 
and  cattie  are  numerous  on  the  table  land. 
Camels  are  extensively  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  sheep  and  poultry  are  exported.  Of 
wUd  animals  the  most  common  are  wolves, 
foxes,  hyeenas,  jackals,  gazelles,  antelopes,  rab- 
bits, hares,  hedgehogs,  jerboas,  and  a  small  ani- 
mal not  unlike  a  Guinea  pig,  called  gundy.  Os- 
triches frequent  the  borders  of  the  deserts ;  and 
most  of  the  birds  common  to  the  neighboring 
countries  are  found  in  Tripoli.  Swarms  of  lo- 
custs freqnentiy  come  from  the  Sahara,  and  are 
eaten  with  great  relish  by  the  poor ;  they  are 
salted  in  large  quantities,  and  appear  to  consti- 
tute an  important  article  of  inland  trade.  There 
are  many  bees  in  the  hilly  regions. — ^Tripoli  con- 
tains numerous  remains  of  antiquity ;  and  there 
are  ruins  of  temples,  theatres,  and  aqueducts 
of  Roman  construction.  Many  of  these  ruins 
have  been  buried  deeply  in  sand ;  but  they  can 
still  be  traced  in  the  city  of  Tripoli,  and  in  Trip- 
oli Yecchia,  where  there  is  an  amphitheatre  148 
feet  in  diameter,  still  entire,  with  6  rows  of 
seats,  and  part  of  one  of  the  great.  Roman  ways, 
with  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  upon  both 
sides.  Coins,  gems,  and  iotaglios  have  been 
found  in  considerable  numbers. — ^The  popula- 
tion  comprises  Arabs,  Jews,  Moors,  Turks, 
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Hamelakea,  Christians,  and  negro  Blares.  The 
Arabs  are  of  the  same  fiunilj  as  the  Bedouins 
of  Arabia,  and  their  language  does  not  differ 
materially  from  Arabic  They  form  the  bnlk 
of  the  population,  and  generally  reside  in  th« 
country  districts.  The  towns  are  mostly  peo- 
pled by  Moors,  Jevs,  and  negro  slaves,  none 
of  the  other  races  being  very  numerous.  Some 
of  the  Arabs  have  fixed  homes  and  reside  in 
villages,  but  many  of  them  are  nomadic. — 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  woollen  goods, 
and  cloth  for  tents  is  made  of  goats'  hair.  The 
trade  of  Tripoli  is  very  considerable.  The  ex- 
ports by  sea  consist  chiefly  of  wool,  cattle,  hides, 
gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  gum,  dried 
fruits,  saffi'on,  senna,  and  different  kinds  of 
drugs,  barilla,  and  sheep's  fat ;  and  the  imports 
are  clothes  of  every  description,  spices,  sugar, 
coffee,  spirits,  arms,  cutlery,  hardware,  &0. 
Caravans  arrive  from  the  interior  of  Africa 
twice  a  year,  and  bring  slaves,  gold  dust,  &c., 
which  are  exchanged  for  goods  of  European 
manufacture.  The  annual  caravans  from  Mo- 
rocco, on  their  way  to  and  from  Mecca,  pass 
through  the  country,  but  their  size  has  dimin- 
ished greatly  of  late  years. — Like  the  govern- 
ments of  the  other  Barbary  states,  tiiat  of 
IMpoli  is  a  complete  despotism.  The  bey  is 
generally  selected  from  am6ng  the  Turkish 
officers  resident  at  the  capital,  and  confirmed 
by  tiie  sultan.  In  former  times  the  revenue 
was  chiefly  derived  from  the  prizes  taken  by  cor'- 
sairs,  and  the  sale  of  the  Europeans  captured 
into  slavery ;  but  since  these  sources  have  been 
cut  off,  a  system  of  monopolies  exceedingly  in- 
jurious to  trade  has  been  adopted.  The  bey 
of  Fezzan  and  the  sheiks  of  Barca  and  some 
neighboring  tribes  pay  tribnte,  and  a  land  tax 
is  imposed,  together  with  one  on  Jews  and 
merchants,  as  well  as  on  exports  and  imports. 
The  religion  is  almost  entirely  Mohammedan- 
ism; bat  the  temperance  enjoined  by  tiie 
prophet  is  not  practised  in  Tripoli.  Wine 
shops  are  kept  openly,  and  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  government  by  paying  a  heavy  license 
fee.  Education  is  not  much  attended  to,  and 
the  people  are  exceedingly  ignorant  and  bigot- 
ed.— After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  Tripoli, 
then  called  Africa  Syrtica,  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  8  cities  of  Sabrata  or  Abro- 
tonum,  (Ea,  and  Leptis  Magna,  under  the  name 
of  Tripolis,  formed  a  kind  of  federal  union.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Vandals  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, and  by  the  Mohammedans  under  the  ca- 
liph Omar  and  his  successor.  After  the  ca- 
liphate was  dissolved  Tripoli  became  an  inde- 
pradent  state.  The  capital  was  taken  by  the 
king  of  Sicily  in  1146,  and  retaken  by  Takoub 
and  the  fortifications  destroyed  in  1184.  It 
was  afterward  subject  to  Tunis  till  about  1610, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards;  and 
it  was  ceded  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  after  their 
expulsion  from  Rhodes  in  1680.  The  only 
stronghold  then  consisted  of  a  osistle,  against 
which  Saltan  Solyman  sent  an  expedition  in 


1661,  when  the  knidiits  were  expelled,  and  fhe 
tract  of  country  which  at  present  eonstitate* 
the  pashalic  was  annexed  to  TripolL    The  fik 
mous  corsair  Dragnet,  who  had  assisted  at  its 
capture,  was  made  the  first  governor,  and  he 
initiated  a  system  of  piracy  which  was  con- 
tinued for  centuries.     The  Christian  nations 
and  their  commerce  were  the  objects  of  attack, 
and  all  prisoners  taken  were  sold  into  slavery. 
The  capital  was  bombarded  by  the  Frendi 
fleet  in  1683,  when  the  pasha  professed  snb- 
mission  to  Louis  XIY.    Kotwithstanding  tfaiB, 
however,  and  a  war  with  the  United  States 
growing  out  of  the  practice,  the  Tripolitans 
continued  their  deprediations  upon  forngn  ship- 
ping even  down  to  the  year  1816^  when  a  Bm> 
ish  force  visited  Tripoli  and  compelled  the  bey 
to  renounce  piracy  and  agree  to  treat  all  ti- 
tan prisoners  according  to  the  usagee  com- 
mon among  civilized  nations.    Though  Tripoli 
is  nominally  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, the  allegiance  is  principally  doe  to  the 
£act  of  the  saltan  being  the  ohi^  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion ;  and  the  bey  enters  into 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  without  oonsolt- 
ing  any  superior.    At  flrst  the  govemors  at 
beys   were    appointed    from    Constantinople^ 
and  supported  by  a  Turkish  garrison ;  brit  a 
Moorish  chief  who  was  second  in  command  re- 
belled snccessfnlly  in  1718  and  was  proclaimed 
bey  by  the  people.     The  government  became 
hereditary  in  his  family,  and  continued  so  tiU 
1882,  when,  in  conseqaenoe  of  more  than  orfi- 
nary  oppression  and  tyranny,  the  last  bey  of 
the  line  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  the  Porte 
has  since  resumed  its  nominal  authority.    The 
chiefs  of  the  interior  acknowledge  but  slight 
allegiance,  and  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
bey  merely  because  the  commerce  carried  on 
through  the  capital  is  advantageous  to  them. 
The  Arabs  sometimes  resort  to  open  hostili- 
ties, and  BO  late  as  1866  they  defeated  the  bey 
troops,  and  advanced  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  capital. — Tkipoli  (anc.  (Ba),  the  capital, 
is  situated  on  the  Meditorranean,  600  m.  8.  E. 
from  Algiers,  and  800  m.  S.  tram  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  in  lat.  82°  64'  N.,  long.  18°  11'  E. ;  po^ 
about  30,000.    It  stands  upon  a  rocky  promon- 
tory with  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  E.  sidesi,  and 
is  joined  to  the  mainland  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
a  sandy  plain.    Toward  the  land  it  is  defendea 
by  a  wall  flanked  by  bastions,  and  to  seaward 
there  are  strong  batteries  and  a  castle  at  tiie 
S.  E.  point,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  bey. 
The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow  and  on- 
even,  and  the  houses  are  generally  mean  and 
huddled  together  without  regularity.     Tliey 
are  nearly  all  one  story  high,  without  windows 
toward  the  streets,  built  of  stones  and  mod, 
and    whitewashed.      Tripoli    oontuns    many 
mosques,  6  of  which  are  handsome  bnildingi, 
ornamented  with  numerous  minarets.     Tbe 
roof  of  the  great  mosque  is  formed  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  oapolas,  supported  by  16  marble 
columns,  snpposed  to  have  been  UJtan  from  a 
Christian  ohnrch.    It  is  rioUy  ornamented  in 
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the  interior,  and  said  to  have  a  very  imposing 
vSacL  Tiiere  are  2  or  8  Christian  churchea, 
a  Franciscan  convent,  and  aereral  synagognes ; 
and  all  religions  are  tolerated  within  the  limits 
\  of  the  city.  The  pasha's  residence  is  an  im- 
mense bonding  of  very  irregular  appearance, 
having  been  constmoted  at  different  times. 
There  are  nnmeroas  caravansaries  for  the  ac- 
otHnmodation  of  travellera  and  merchants;  and 
many  of  the  public  baths  are  built  of  marble 
and  wnamented  with  cupolas.  There  are  two 
bazaars,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  small 
shops,  and  the  other  by  slave  dealers,  who 
bixog  the  slaves  from  the  interior.  Woollen 
goods  (puticalarly  earpets),  leather,  and  potash 
aie  mannfaotnred.  A  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  that  of  the  interior  of 
Afiioa,  is  centred  in  Tripoli  The  traders  are 
prino^ally  Jews,  who  have  monopolies  farmed 
oat  to  them  by  the  government.  The  foreign 
trade  by  sea  is  owried  on  chiefly  with  Malta, 
Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Trieste,  and  several  towns 
of  the  Levant  ;andbylandby  means  of  caravans 
with  all  the  surrounding  countries  as  far  as 
ICorooco,  Timbuctoo,  and  Mecca.  Tripoli  con- 
tains  several  remains  of  antiquity,  the  most  re> 
markable  of  which  is  a  triumphal  arch  con- 
■tmcted  of  large  blocks  of  marble,  erected  in 
A.D.  ld4  to  the  Boman  emperors  M.  Aurelios 
Antoninus  and  Lucius  Yerus;  the  inscription  is 
perfect,  although  the  sculptures  are  greatly  de- 
aoed.  It  is  now  used  as  a  storehouse  for  goods. 
TRIPOLI,  or  Tarabloob  (ano.  IHpotU),  a 
seaport  town  of  Syria,  on  the  shore  of  ue  Med- 
iterranean, in  lat.  84°  26'  K,  long.  86°  49'  E., 
48  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Beyrout,  and  94  m.  N.  W. 
from  Damascus ;  pop.  about  16,000,  one  half 
Qreek  Catholics.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  an  off- 
set of  Mt  Lebanon,  on  a  small  triangular  plain, 
with  the  sea  at  a  little  distance  on  the  N,  and 
8.  sides.  A  hill  on  the  £.  is  crowned  by  on  old 
oaatle ;  and  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Nafar  Eadesha,  that  to  the  N.  being  the  port 
The  harbor  is  sheltered  by  a  projecting  point  of 
land,  bnt  is  small  and  shulow,  and  is  not  consid- 
ered safe.  There  are  several  mosaues,  most  of 
whioh  were  formerly  Christian  cnurohes,  and 
•re  generaUy  fine  buildii^  Tripoli  is  one  of 
the  neatest  towns  in  Syria,  and  is  surrounded 
by  many  fine  gardens  and  groves  of  orange  and 
other  fruit  trees ;  but  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  marshy,  and  the  climate  is  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  unhealthy  at  certain  seasons.  It  is  a 
plaoe  of  considerable  trade,  the  exports  con- 
sisting ohiefly  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  tobacco, 
wax,  oil,  oochineal,  ^Is,  soap,  and  especially 
spoiwea,  the  fishery  of  which  occupies  a  large 
nnmber  of  the  inhabitants.  The  commerce  is 
ehiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks.  French  steam- 
ers touch  here  4  times  a  month.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  the  residence  of  several 
oonsuls. — Tripolis  was  an  important  maritime 
town  of  Fhaenioia,  and  derived  its  name  from 
being  the  colony  of  the  three  cities  of  Tyre,  Si- 
don,  and  Aradns,  each  holding  a  separate  quar- 
ter of  it   It  was  taken  bytheonuadeis  in  1109, 


who  burned  a  valuable  library,  and  erected  it 
into  a  county  for  Raymond  of  'Toulonse. 

TRIPOLI,  an  earthy  substance,  originally 
procured  from  Tripoli  in  Africa,  used  as  a  pol- 
ishing material,  of  fine  sharp  grain,  yellowish 
gray  or  whitish,  burning  white.  It  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  silica,  and  when  examined  by 
the  microscope  is  found  to  be  composed  of  the 
exuvia  or  skeletons  of  infusoria,  Hie  famUies 
of  which  are  readily  recognized.  Specimens 
of  it  from  Billen  in  Bohemia,  Santafiora  in  Tus- 
cany, the  Isle  of  France,  and  Francisbad  near 
Eger,  have  been  examined  by  Ehrenberg.  The 
substance  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  English  rotten  stone. 

TBIPOLITZA,  or  Tbipous,  a  town  of  Greece, 
in  the  Morea,  capital  of  the  nome  of  Arca- 
dia, 22  m.  S.  W.  from  Argos ;  pop.  6,800.  It 
is  situated  in  a  plain  8,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  owes  its  name,  signifying  triple  city,  to  its 
being  the  modern  representative  of  the  cities 
of  Mantinea,  Tegea,  and  Pallantinm,  whioh 
oocnpied  the  some  plain.  Before  the  revolution 
it  was  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  pasha  and 
capital  of  the  Morea,  and  had  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  Greeks  took  it  in  1821  and  put  the 
Inhabitants  to  the  sword,  8,000  mole  Turks 
having  perished,  beside  women  and  children. 
In  revenge  for  this  outrage,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
having  occupied  it  in  1826,  destroyed  literaUy 
every  house  in  the  place.  It  has  since  been 
partially  rebuilt.  The  ruins  of  Mantinea  may 
be  seen  at  Paleopoli,  about  8  m.  to  the  N., 
and  of  T^ea  at  Piali,  nearly  the  same  distance 
8.  (See  Mastinea,  and  I^oea.)  Pallantium 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  Tripolitza  itself. 

TBIFTOLEMUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son 
of  Ooeanns  and  Terra,  or,  according  to  another 
tradition,  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  and  Neeera, 
also  called  Metonira'  or  Polymnia.  He  was 
bom  at  Eleusis,  and  while  still  young  he  was 
cured  of  a  dangerous  illness  by  Ceres,  who  had 
been  hospitably  entertained  by  his  father  while 
engaged  in  the  search  for  her  daughter.  To 
repay  the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  took 
eepeoial  care  of  Triptolemns,  and  put  him  on 
the  fire  in  order  to  bum  out  whatever  particlea 
of  mortality  he  had  derived  from  his  parents. 
Bnt  his  mother,  discovering  her,  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  her  design.  Ceres,  unable 
to  make  him  immortal,  taught  him  agriculture, 
how  to  sow  com  and  to  make  bread,  and  also 
presented  him  with  her  dragon  chariot,  with 
which  he  rode  over  all  the  earth,  distributing 
eom  to  all  its  inhabitants.  Afterward  he  reign- 
ed at  Eleusis.  Triptolemns  was  the  great  hero 
of  the  Eleosinian  mysteries. 

TBISMEGISTUS.  SeeHESiasTKiBiiBoiBTnB. 

TRISSINO,  GiovAsm  Gioboio,  an  Italian 
author,  born  in  Yicenza  in  1478.  died  in  Rome 
in  1660.  He  studied  the  Greek  language  under 
Ohaloondylas,  and  became  also  an  elegant  Latin 
and  Italian  writer.  At  a  mature  age  he  was 
employed  by  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  YIL 
upon  several  diplomatic  missions.  He  wrote 
Siffonviba,  the  first  Italian  regular  tragedy; 
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TRISTAK  DA  OUNHA. 
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DlteiUa  liberata  dai  Ooti,  an  epic  in  blank 
verse ;  and  La  pottiea,  a  treatise  on  poetical 
art.  To  his  suggestion  is  attributed  the  present 
method  of  writing  the  v  and  j  of  the  Bomon  al- 
phabet differently  from  the  u  and  t  with  which 
they  were  before  confoonded.  He  also  endeav- 
ored to  introdnce  distinct  signs  for  the  different 
sounds  of  0  and  «. 

TRI8TAK  DA  OUNHA,  the  largest  of  a 
duster  of  three  islands  in  the  S.  Atlantic  ocean, 
daiined  by  Great  Britain,  lying  S.  8.  E.  fi-om 
8t  Helena,  in  lat.  87°  6'  8.,  long.  12°  2'  W.  The 
others  are  called  Nightingale  and  Inaccessible 
islands,  and  can  only  be  approached  in  a  calm. 
Tristan  da  Cunha  ia  about  20  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  rises  abruptly  from  the  water  on  8 
aides  to  a  height  of  8,826  feet.  On  the  K.  side 
an  extensive  plain  stretches  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  an  extinct  volcano. 
Vessels  touchhig  can  procure  supplies.  It  was 
named  after  a  Portuguese  navi^ttor  who  dis- 
oovered  it  in  1606. 

TRITON,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mytholc^^, 
a  marine  deity,  the  son  of  Neptune.  He  was 
represented  aa  having  the  form  of  a  man  above 
and  that  of  a  fish  below,  and  as  bearing  a 
conch-shell  trumpet,  the  sound  of  which  sooth- 
ed the  turbulence  of  the'  waters.  Tritons  are 
mentioned  in  the  plural  as  identical  with  Hm 
fiibulona  mermen  of  the  northern  nations. 

TRITON,  the  proper  name  of  the  tailed  ba- 
traohians  of  the  old  genus  triton  (Laur.),  gener- 
ally called  newts  or  water  salamanders ;  they  all 
belong  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  their 
species  are  most  numerous  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  tail  is  depressed  and  adapted  for 
swimming  in  most,  though  many  are  not  strict- 
ly aquatic,  but  pass  much  of  their  life  on  the 
land,  some  visitmg  the  water  only  during  the 
breeding  season ;  indeed,  by  reference  to  the 
article  Saujiaitdkb  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
distinction  into  terrestrial  and  aquatic  species 
is  very  indefinite,  species  with  either  of  these 
habits  being  found  in  one  genus.  In  the  breed- 
ing season,  in  the  spring,  the  males  acquire  a 
fin-lUce  fringe  along  the  back  and  tail  and  mem- 
branous appendages  to  the  toes;  the  species 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  on  account  of  the 
varieties  of  sex,  age,  and  season.  Re^roduo- 
tion  takes  place  by  means  of  eggs,  which  are 
fecundated  before  they  are  deposited,  and  the 
voung  resemble  tadpoles  in  form  and  gills. 
The  most  carefblly  studied  species  is  the  great 
triton  or  water  newt  of  Great  Britain  (7!  pa- 
Uutris,  Mem.),  about  6  taohes  long,  of  which 
the  tail  is  about  f ;  this  species  will  suffice  for 
the  generic  description.  The  body  is  naked, 
bnt  covered  with  warty  tubercles,  and  with 
glandular  pores  behind  and  over  eyes  and  along 
mdes ;  toes  without  mdla,  4  anterior  and  6  pos- 
terior ;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  separate ; 
tongue  slightly  free  on  sides,  and  more  free 
and  pointed  behind ;  palate  with  a  double  lon- 
gitudinal series  of  teeu ;  no  parotids  nor  glands 
along  HtkO  back.  The  smooth-akinned  spedes, 
withont  lateral  pores  and  with  a  coutinnons 


dorsal  and  caudal  crest,  have  been  noticed  un- 
der Err.    The  head  is  flattened,  nose  rounded, 
gape  large,  teeth  numerous  and  small,  and  the 
neck  hardly  distinct  from  the  bead  and  body. 
It  is  common  in  ponds  and  ditches,  'and  one  of 
the  moat  aquatic  of  the  family,  swimming  by 
means  of  the  tail,  the  legs  being  turned  back 
against  the  body ;  the  legs  are  used  aa  balaa- 
oers  in  the  water,  and  for  a  alow  and  feeble 
creeping  on  land ;  the  skin  comes  off  in  shreds 
in  the  water,  and  is  swallowed.    It  is  said  not 
to  be  able  to  breed  nntiil  the  8d  year,  end  to 
pass  the  entire  period  between  the  end  of  the 
tadpole  state  and  the  breeding  season  on  the 
land,  the  young  in  winter  hiding  in  solitacy 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  the  adults  hibernating 
in  company  rolled  together  in  a  ball  a  few 
inches  in  diameter.    The  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  which  are  folded 
around  them,  one  egg  to  each  leaf;  the  anterior 
lobes  of  tiie  brancnia  are  modified  into  pre- 
hendle  organs  by  which  the  tadpole  fixes  iteelf 
to  bodies  under  water,  being  absorbed  when 
the  anterior  feet  are  sufficiently  developed; 
the  young,  which  are  bom  in  June  or  Joly, 
remain,  according  to  Bell,  withont  much  change 
till  the  following  spring,  when  they  aoqpire 
legs  and  leave  the  water,  their  parents  in  a 
few  weeks  resuming  a  terrestrial  existeoioe. 
In  the  water  they  are  voracious,  feeding  on 
aquatic  animals,  insects  and  larvas,  the  tadpdlea 
or  the  frog,  and  even  those  of  their  own  n>e- 
des.    They  are  noted  for  their  tenacity  of  Ufe 
under  mutilation  and  exposure  to  severe  oold, 
and  for  their  power  of  reproducing  lost  parts ; 
yet  with  all  tnb  tenadty  of  life,  it  is  remark- 
able, says  Prince  Musignano,  that  they  should 
die  in  violent  convulsions  on  having  a  Htde  salt 
sprinkled  upon  the  body.    It  is  blackish  m 
l^ht  brown  above  with  darker  round  spots, 
atnd  bright  reddish  orange  below  with  round 
black  spots,  and  the  sides  dotted  with  white. — 
The  common  many-spotted  triton  of  the  At- 
lantic states  (T.  dorialii,  Harlan;  geava  im- 
tophtJialmiu,  Rafl)  is  about  4  inches  long,  of 
wnioh  the  tail  is  one  half;  it  is  olive  or  green- 
ish brown  above,  with  a  row  of  drcnlar  ver- 
milion spots  on  eadi  side,  and  bdow  orange 
stodded  with  small  black  dots ;  eyes  prominent, 
with  fiame-oolored  iris ;  posterior  limbs  twice 
as  large  as  anterior ;  it  is  eminently  aquatic, 
and  dies  soon  out  of  water  ttom  the  OTTing 
of  the  skin ;  it  is  torpid  only  in  the  severest 
weather^  it  is  found  fh>m  Maine  to  Cteorgia, 
forming  a  very  lively  and  interesting  animal  fi>r 
the  fresh  water  aquarium,  and  easily  obtained. 
The  tiger  triton  (T.  tiffrimiB,  Holbr. ;  genoa 
eunivtUima,  Tschudi)  is  6}  inches  long,  bluish 
blaot  above  and  on  limbs,  with  irregular  maik- 
ings  of  lemon  color,  and  below  ashy  with  dus- 
ky yellow  blotehes ;  it  is  found  in  the  New 
England  and  middle  states.    The  blade  triton 
(T.  niger,  Holbr. ;  genus  detmoffnathu,  Baird) 
is  4}  inches  long,  black  above,  with  a  tinge  ctf' 
blue,  and  pnrpliah  below;  it  is  found  froml£i»- 
saohusetta  to  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  is  said 
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to  be  entirely  aquatic.  The  great  tritoh  (71 
in$'«n*,  Holbr. ;  genns  ambyitmncij  Tsoh.)  is  10 
to  18  inches  long,  bluish  slate  above,  with  ir- 
regalar  pale  ash  blotches,  throat  dark  brown, 
and  abdomen  slate-colored ;  this  is  the  largest 
species,  eminently  aqnatio,  and  fonnd  in  the 
western  states. — The  name  of  Triton  is  also 
given  to  a  genns  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  the 
mnrex  fiunily,  having  a  conical  and  elongated 
shell,  spirally  convoluted.  The  T.  variegatum 
(Lam.),  12  to  16  inches  long,  fk-om  the  Indian 
■eas,  is  the  well  known  sea  conch  or  trumpet 
of  the  god  Triton ;  this  species,  as  well  as  the 
T.  auitraiU  (Lam.),  is  used  by  the  Polynesians 
as  a  lorn ;  by  blowing  in  the  shell  through  a 
hole  in  the  apex,  a  loud  and  mellow  sound  is 
prodaoed. 

TRIUMPH  (Lat  triumphwi),  generally,  a  sol- 
emn prooesdon  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
a  victory.  Although  honors  of  this  kind  have 
been  browed  from  time  immemorial  by  war- 
like races  upon  victorious  generals,  they  be- 
«ame  nowhere  else  so  closely  identified  with 
national  habits  and  institutions  as  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  encouraged  the  obser- 
Tance  of  them  as  a  stimulus  to  martial  exploits. 
Hence  a  triumph  may  be  defined  as  the  Mghest 
military  honor  that  could  be  obtained  by  a  Ro- 
man general,  who  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  4  horses,  preceded  by  his  captives 
and  spoils  and  followed  by  his  army^  wi& 
which  escort  he  passed  along  the  Via  Sacra, 
and  ascending  to  the  oapitol  sacrificed  a  bnll  to 
Jupiter.  A  binmph  was  granted  by  the  senate 
to  a  general  who  had  gained  important  suo- 
oeeses  by  land  or  sea,  if  he  had  already  held 
one  of  the  great  offices  of  state;  if  the  victoiy 
had  iMen  gained  under  his  aue^ices  and  wim 
his  troops ;  if  the  advantage  had  been  positive 
and  the  number  of  enemies  slain  in  a  single 
bottle  at  least  6,000,  and  if  it  had  been  gained 
orer  a  foreign  enemy  and  not  in  a  civil  war;  if 
the  national  dominion  had  been  extended,  and 
not  merely  recovered  or  relieved  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy ;  and  if  the  war  had  been 
aetoally  oondnded  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army's 
b«ng  withdrawn  from  the  conquered  coontry. 
Oocaaional  deviations  flrom  tiiese  conditions  are 
recorded,  but  they  were  in  the  main  strictly 
observed.  The  general  claiming  the  triumph 
having  sent  to  the  senate  an  account  of  his 
ezpl(dts,  that  body,  if  the  intelligence  proved 
■atisfiutory,  generally  decreed  a  public  thuiks- 
giving,  called  a  tuppUeatio;  and  at  the  conda- 
tion  ot  the  war  he  met  them  without  the  city 
walla  to  urge  his  pretensions  in  person.  The 
right  (tf  the  senate  to  bestow  triumphs,  however, 
was  not  an  ezdnaive  prerogative,  instances  be- 
ing on  record  in  which  the  comitia  of  tiie  tribes 
assumed  it,  and  even  where  generals  triumphed 
in  defiance  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  But  a 
disappointed  general  commonly  contented  him- 
self with  going  throagh  the  forms  of  a  triumph 
<m  the  Alban  mount.  The  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate having  been  obtained,  and  a  sum  of  money 
voted  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses,  the 


successful  general  was  invested  with  the  im- 
penum  within  the  city  for  the  day  of  triumph, 
until  which  occasion  he  remained  outside  of 
the  walls.  The  procession,  at  first  simple  and 
impressive,  was  in  later  times  transformed  into 
a  pageant  of  extraordinary  splendor,  and  mi- 
nute regulations  prescribed  the  arrangement 
of  its  various  parts.  The  populace  in  holiday 
attire  were  present  along  the  whole  route,  al- 
tars and  temples  were  adorned  with  garlands, 
and  a  general  festival  prevailed.  The  general 
himself,  attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe 
and  flowered  tunic,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
laurel  bough  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre,  stood 
upright  in  a  circular  chariot  drawn  by  4  horses, 
in  which  was  also  stationed  a  slave,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  roninded  him 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  that  he 
was  but  mortal.  The  inhuman  practice  also 
{>revailed  of  putting  to  death  several  of  the  cap- 
tive leaders  while  the  procession  was  ascend- 
ing the  Oapitoline  hilL  After  the  sacrifice  was 
performed  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oapitolinns, 
the  general  deposited  his  laurel  wreath  in  the 
lap  of  the  god,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
ended  with  a  public  banquet.  Naval  triumphs 
were  similar  m  character,  but  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  generally  on  a  smaller  scale.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  republic,  the  emperors,  in 
virtue  of  their  authority  as  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  state,  olumed  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  celebrating  triumphs ;  and  until 
A.  D.  684,  when  Belisariua  entered  Oonstanti- 
nople  in  triumph  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  no  subject  had  for 
more  than  6  centuries  eqjoyed  that  distinction. 
This  was  the  860th  triumph  in  Roman  history, 
and  the  last  ever  celebrated.  A  lesser  kind  of 
triumph,  called  an  ovation  (pvatio)  from  the 
practice  of  sacrificing  a  sheep  (otis)  instead  of 
a  bull,  was  granted  to  a  general  whose  success 
had  been  considerable,  though  not  of  a  charac- 
ter to  entitle  him  to  a  triumph.  In  such  cases 
the  victor  entered  the  dty  on  foot,  attended  by 
a  less  imposing  retinue,  a  oonspicuoos  featar« 
of  which  was  a  numerous  band  of  finte  players. 

TRIUMPHAL  AROH.    See  Aboh. 

TRIUMPHAL  COLUMN.    See  Column. 

TRIUMVIRATE,  an  office  filled  oofirdinatelj 
by  8  persons.  Several  magistrades  of  this  de- 
scription were  recognized  in  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, of  which  the  most  important  was 
that  for  the  regulation  of  public  {fairs — tri- 
umeiri  rewubhem  eorutitumda.  Though  ma- 
gistrates witii  this  titie  are  thought  to  have 
been  appointed  as  eariy  as  860  B.  C,  there  is 
no  oertam  mention  of  them  till  toward  the  dose 
of  the  republic,  when  the  supreme  power  was 
shared  between  Ootavius,  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
dus,  as  triumvirs.  They  received  the  office  for 
6  years  in  48  B.  C,  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
that  term  for  6  years  more.  The  coalition  be- 
tween Julius  C^sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  in 
60  B.  C,  is  often  called  a  triumvirate,  but  im- 
properly, as  they  were  never  invested  witii  SM' 
office  under  that  ti£l«.    Administration  by  tri- 
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tunvira  was  apparently  mnoh  favored  by  Ro- 
man legislators.  A  triumTirate  was  institut- 
ed in  292  B.  0.  of  ofBcers  to  inquire  into  all 
oiq>ital  crimes  (triumviri  eapitMet);  another 
saperintended  the  formation  of  every  colony 
(triumviri  eol<mia  dedzieenda) ;  another  was 
ohaiiged  with  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  went 
the  rounds  of  the  city  every  night  for  that 
pnrpoee  (triumairi  noetumi) ;  and  there  were 
many  other  triamvirates  of  minor  importance, 
either  permanent  or  temporary. 

TROOHEE  (Gr.  rpfx<»i  to  run),  in  poetry,  a 
foot  consisting  of  a  long  and  a  short  syllable. 
It  is  also  called  chorens,  and  is  especially  nsed 
ia  verse  requiring  rapid  movement,  from  which 
oircumstance  it  derives  its  name.  Trochaic 
verse  is  generally  employed  in  lines  of  3, 4,  and 
6  feet,  and  the  trochee  (-  ^)  interchanges  easily 

■witii  the  dactyl  (-  -  ~),  tribrach  ( ),  ana- 

peast  (w  ~  -),  and  spondee  (-  -).  In  addition  to 
the  trochaic  verse  of  2, 4,  and  6  feet,  known  to 
the  ancients  and  the  modems,  the  latter  have 
also  employed  the  trochaic  verse  of  5  and  of  7 
feet,  aluiough  the  tetrameter  is  the  one  princi- 
IMlly  in  nse. 

TRCEZEN,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  plain  in  a  territory  of  the 
same  name,  forming  the  8.  E.  corner  of  Argo- 
Us.  It  was  founded  probably  by  the  lonians, 
and  according  to  Homer  was  subject  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war  to  Argos,  from  which  it  after- 
ward received  a  Doric  colony.  SubseqnenUy 
it  became  a  prominent  maritime  city,  founded 
Halicamassas  and  Myndus  in  Oaria,  and  prob- 
ably Fffistnm  in  Magna  Gnecia,  and  was  conspic- 
uous in  the  wars  with  Persia,  its  harbor  being 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet  after  the 
sea  fight  at  Artemisinm.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian,  Corinthian,  and  other  wars,  it  adhered  to 
the  side  of  Sparta.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Macedonian  rule  over  Greece  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  various  contending  parties,  and  contin- 
ued a  place  of  some  importance  nntil  the  time 
of  Pansanias,  who  describes  its  public  buildings 
in  detail ;  but  after  this  period  we  have  no  ao- 
connt  of  its  history.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  lie  near  the  village  of  Damala,  and  consist 
principally  of  Hellenic  foundations  with  Frank- 
ish  or  Byzantine  snperstructnres.  In  1827  tiie 
Greek  national  assembly  was  held  here,  at 
which  Capo  d'Istria  was  chosen  president  for  7 
years.  TroBzen  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Attic  hero  Theseus. 

TROGLODYTES  (Gr.  rpwyXodimjr,  from 
rpuyXri,  a  cave,  and  dva>,  to  enter),  the  name 
j^ven  by  the  ancients  to  tribes  of  men  who 
resided  in  caves.  Several  snoh  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  as  inhabiting  parts  of  Ethio- 
pia, upper  Efjypt,  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea, 
MoBsia,  Mauritania,  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
Oanoasus.  At  the  present  time,  in  part  of  Ara- 
bia, the  mountainous  region  encompassing  the 
wadys  are  filled  with  caves,  which  have  been 
converted  into  permanent  habitations  by  half 
savage  tribes  of  Bedouins,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  troglodytio 
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population  of  Ptolemy  and  other  Greek  geog- 
raphers. In  the  early  history  of  the  Chnsdu 
church  the  name  was  also  applied  to  certun 
heretics,  who,  r^ected  by  all  partie&,  held  their 
meetings  in  caves. — In  natural  history,  Lin- 
naeus placed  the  African  orang-ontaog  mder 
the  genus  homo  with  the  specific  name  of  tro- 
flcdyte$,  next  to  homo  tapient;  and  this  is  the 
troglcdytet  nigtr  of  Geoflfroy  and  the  tmk 
troglodyUi  of  Blnmenbach.  The  term  is  sot 
applied  to  a  genus  which  includes  the  chim- 
panzee and  the  gorilla,  and  also  to  a  genus 
of  the  troglodytiTia  or  wren  family  of  birds. 

TROGON,  and  Oounoucor.  names  given  to 
the  fissirostral  birds  of  the  tamily  trojeniia, 
the  second  name  being  derived  from  thw  jt- 
culiar  melancholy  cry.  The  bill  is  short,  strong, 
curved,  broader  than  high,  triangular  seen 
from  above,  with  the  margins  and  tip  nsnaUj 
serrated,  the  base  provided  with  tufts  of  bris- 
tles, and  the  gape  wide ;  wings  moderate  and 
rounded ;  tarsi  short  and  weak,  more  or  less 
feathered ;  toes  of  unequal  length,  and  arranged 
in  3  pairs,  the  inner  being  turned  bsckvari 
There  are  about  40  species  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres,  but  especially  nu- 
merous in  South  America ;  they  frequent  thick 
and  damp  forests,  feeding  on  msects,  *hid 
tiiey  seize  on  tiie  wing  or  pick  from  the  bsrs 
of  trees,  and  on  fruits  and  berries;  tbey  >k 
most  active  in  morning  and  evening.  _  A  fe* 
live  in  the  islands  of  uie  Indian  archipi^ 
belonging  to  the  genus  harpaetct  (Svtmis.), 
having  lie  edges  of  the  bill  smooth;  andoM 
genus  (apaloderma.  Swains.)  in  Africa,  TO 
only  the  lower  mandible  serrated ;  the  Adjm^ 
ican  may  be  distinguished  from  the  old  »orB 
species  by  their  barred  tail.    Though  tlw  dm 
and  feet  seem  too  short  for  the  bulky  bofly,  tM 
plumage  is  usually  beautiful,  often  withmetalBo 
brillianoy,  the  splendor  of  their  appeanaw 
being  increased  by  the  elegant  and  long  tw. 
The  eggs.  2  to  4,  are  laid  in  the  holes  of  rotta 
trees,  and  several  broods  are  raised  in  a  year. 
The  species  vary  in  size  from  a  thtnsk  to  > 
magpie ;  it  is  rare  to  obtain  good  gpecimaia,M 
they  frequent  the  highest  trees  of  the  "'^*^ 
forests,  and  when  shot  lose  many  of  the  soft  M* 
delicate  feathers  by  the  fall  to  the  ground;  the 
skin  is  very  tender,  and  renders  the  operabffli      | 
of  skinning  so  difficult  that  the  nativcB  dry  the 
body  with  the  feathers  on.— In  the  genns  tn- 
gon  (Moshr.)  the  1st  quill  is  short  and  the  « 
the  longest.    The  red-bellied  trogon  (7.  ««• 
cui,  Linn.)  is  about  a  foot  long,  green  aboT^ 
red  below,  with  the  throat  blade,  and  the  covatt 
and  tail  striped  with  the  same ;  it  is  a  n*^*^ 
Mexico.  The  peacock  or  splendid  trogonw**- 
rvM  mpUndent,  Swains.)  baa  the  edges  of  tM 
bill  smooth,  the  wing  coverts  long  and  c""*? 
and  the  upper  tail  coverts  greatly  P'o'""*?; 
entirely  concealing  the  tail ;  it  is  larger  thin  tM 
last  named,  and  the  middle  tail  coverts  are  S  W 
8i  feet  in  length ;  it  is  of  a  beantiftil  broniea 
and  golden  green  above  and  on  the  throat,  ana 
scarlet  below ;  it  is  found  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
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tral  America,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  my- 
tiiologf  of  the  ancient  Mexicans ;  the  gorgeous 
feathers  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  are 
much  prized  by  the  natives  for  ornaments,  and 
for  use  in  their  festivals,  wars,  and  religious 
ceremonies ;  a  crest  of  silkj  green  feathers  adds 
to  the  graceftil  appearance  of  the  bird;  it  is  the 
Ty  pavoninus  ^emm.).  There  are  many  other 
species  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  generally 
green  above  and  red  or  yellow  below ;  the  fe- 
males are  brownish  where  the  males  are  green. 
The  Asiatic  species  resemble  the  American  ones 
in  colors  and  habits. — ^For  descriptions  and 
figures  of  this  brilliant  family,  see  the  "  Mono- 
graph of  the  Trogonidffl,"  by  John  Qoold  (fol., 
London,  1838). 

TROLLOPE,  Fkasom  (Mutow),  an  English 
norelist,  born  in  Heokfield,  Hampshire,  about 
1780.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Milton,  was  well  educated,  and  in  1809 
was  married  to  Anthony  Trollope,  barrister  at 
law  and  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  Lincolnshire,  who  died  at  Bruges  in  188S. 
A  large  portion  of  her  married  life  was  spent  at 
Harrow,  but  in  1829  she  visited  the  United 
States,  where  she  remained  8  years.  On  her 
return  she  gave  an  account  of  her  impressions 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans"  (2  vols.  8vo.  London,1832),  in  which 
the  indelicate  and  ridiculous  phases  of  Ameri- 
can character  and  habits  were  depicted  in  a 
manner  which  showed  the  writer  s  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  coarseness  she  described. 
The  work  was  very  successful  in  England,  and 
ereated  much  bitter  feeling  at  the  time  in  the 
United  States.  She  afterward  produced  in 
rapid  succession  so  large  a  number  of  novels 
and  Mcounts  of  travels,  as  to  render  her  the 
most  voluminous  English  authoress  of  the  times. 
Her  first  work  on  America  was  followed  by 
a  novel  entitled  "The  Refugee  in  America" 

J  1 832),  and  in  1886  by  "  The  Adventures  of 
onathan  Jefferson  Whitlaw."  About  1844 
■he  went  to  Florence,  where  she  has  since  re- 
sided. Among  her  books  of  travels  are:  "Bel- 
ginm  and  Western  Germany  in  1883"  (2  vols., 
1884);  "  Paris  and  the  Parisians  in  1835"  (8  vols., 
1886) ;  "  Vienna  and  the  Austrians"  (2  vols., 
1888)  ;  "A  Visit  to  Italy"  (2  vols.,  1842);  and 
"  Travels  and  Travellers"  (2  vols.,  1846).  In 
the  province  of  romance  some  of  her  best 
-works  are :  "  The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill "  (8  vols., 
1887);  "The  Romance  of  Vienna"  (1888); 
"  The  Widow  Bamaby"  (8  vols.,  183fl) ;  "  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Michael  Armstrong,  a  Fac- 
tory Boy"  (8  vols.,  1840);  "The  Widow  Mar- 
ried," a  sequel  to  "  The  Widow  Bamaby"  (8 
▼ols.,  1840) ;  "  One  Fault"  (3  vols.,  1840)  ;  and 
"  Charles  Chesterfield,  or  the  Adventures  of  a 
Youth  of  Genius"  (8  vols.,  1841).  Her  later 
writings  are  much  inferior  to  her  earlier  ones, 
bat  her  works  throughout  are  distinguished  by- 
keen  observation,  coarse  satire,  and  amusing  de- 
tails. Her  literary  activity  continued  unabated 
antil  1866. — Thomas  Adolputts,  an  English  au- 
tbot,  eon  of  the  preceding  (born  in  1810),  has 
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Siblished  "The  Girlhood  of  Catharine  de' 
edici,"  a  biographical  work  nnder  the  title 
of  "A  Decade  of  Italian  Women,"  "Paul  the 
Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar"  (1861),  and  other 
works,  including  several  volumes  of  travels. 
His  brother  Anthony  is  a  successful  novelist. 
Occupying  in  Ireland  the  situation  of  a  sur- 
veyor of  the  general  post  office,  he  began  his 
literary  career  by  two  nov.els  on  Irish  subjects, 
"  The  Macdermota  of  Ballycloran"  (1847),  and 
"  The  Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys"  (1848).  These 
were  followed  by  "La  Vendue"  (1860),  a 
historical  romance,  "The  Warden"  (1868), 
"The  Three  Clerks,"  "Barchester  Towers," 
Doctor  Thome"  (1868),  "TheBertrams"  (1869), 
"OasUe  Richmond"  (i860),  "Framley  Parson- 
age" (1861),  and  "  Orley  Farm,"  a  serial  novel 
begun  in  1861.  He  writes  largely  hoth.  for 
English  and  American  periodicals.  He  has  also 

Snblished  "  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Iain."  He  has  repeatedly  visited  the  United 
States,  his  last  journey  in  that  country  having 
taken  place  in  1861-'2. 

TROMBONE,  a  brass  wind  instroment,  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  sackbnt^  and 
which  constitutes  one  form  of  the  trumpet. 
By  means  of  eliding  tubes  great  depth  and 
power  of  tone  are  produced,  and  the  instru- 
ment when  judiciously  employed,  as  in  the  last 
act  of  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  is  capable  of 
splendid  effects.  It  is  however  too  frequently 
a  noisy  and  unwelcome  element  in  the  orches- 
tra, and  is  used  to  better  purpose  in  military 
bands.  Trombones  are  of  8  kinds,  alto,  tenor, 
and  base ;  the  first  having  a  compass  ttom  Oj 
the  2d  space  in  the  base,  to  G,  an  octave  above 
the  treble  clef;  the  2d  from  B,  the  Sd  line  in 
the  base,  to  A,  the  2d  space  in  the  treble ;  and 
the  8d  from  C,  an  octave  below  the  2d  space 
in  the  base,  to  G,  the  2d  line  in  the  treble. 

TROMP,  Mabtejt  HABPKBTzooir  van,  a 
Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Briel  in  1697,  killed' 
July  29, 1668.  He  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer, 
and  when  8  years  old  was  taken  to  sea  by  his 
&ther,  who  was  killed  in  an  engagement  off 
the  coast  of  Guinea  with  an  English  vesseL 
Young  Van  Tromp  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
from  this  time  the  events  of  his  life  are  very 
uncertain  until  1622,  when  he  was  a  lieutenant 
on  board  a  ship  of  the  line.  Two  years  after- 
ward he  commanded  a  frigate  under  Prince 
Maurice,  and  later  served  under  Peit  Hein,  who 
fell  dead  by  his  side  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Spaniards  in  August,  1629.  About  this 
time  Van  Tromp  resigned  big  position,  but  in 
1687  he  was  created  by  the  stadtholder  lien- 
tenant-admiral,  and  placed  in  command  of  11 
vessels,  with  which  he  did  so  much  damage  to 
the  Spanish  shipping  that  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold  chain  by  the  states,  and  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael 
by  the  French  king.  Created  admiral  of  Hol- 
land in  1689,  he  attacked  the  Spanish  fleet  near 
Gravelines,  and  destroyed  6  ships  of  the  line 
and  4  frigates ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
he  gained  such  a  -victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet 
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under  Oqaendo,  between  Dunkirk  and  Nienw- 
port,  that  his  name  became  famous  throagh- 
ont  Europe.  War  breaking  out  between  Hol- 
land and  England  in  1662,  Van  Tromp  fought 
several  great  battles  in  that  and  the  succeed- 
ing year  (see  Blakk,  Robkbt)  ;  and  in  Jul^, 
1658,  he  engaged  the  English  fleet  under 
Monk,  near  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  dar- 
ing tlie  conflict  was  shot  through  the  head  by 
a  musket  ball.  "  Courage,  my  boys,"  he  ex- 
claimed as  he  fell ;  "  my  course  is  ended  with 
glory."  Van  Tromp  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Dutch  naval  officers,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  successful  in  88  engagements.  He  was 
buried  with  great  splendor  in  the  church  at 
Delft. — OoRNELis  VAN,  a  Dutch  admiral,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  precediug,  born  in  Rotterdam, 
Sept.  9, 1629,  died  in  Amsterdam,  May  29, 1691. 
Eoncated  for  his  hereditary  profession,  he  was 
appointed  in  his  19th  year  to  the  command  of 
a  ship  destined  to  act  against  the  African  pi- 
rates, and  two  yeara  later  was  created  vice- 
admiral.  From  this  time  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  naval  enterprises  until  1666,  when 
be  retired  to  private  life,  but  resumed  active 
employment  in  166S.  When  war  broke  out 
between  England  and  Holland  in  1665,  he  was 
attached  to  the  squadron  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Opdam,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Solebay.  Here,  although  the  Dutch  fleet  waa 
defeated.  Van  Tromp  gained  great  reputation 
by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
the  retreat.  When  a  new  squadron  was  fitted 
out,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command, 
although  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  prince 
of  Orange ;  but  on  the  return  of  De  Kuyter, 
he  was  superseded  by  that  commander,  under 
whom  he  refused  to  serve.  In  1666  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  naval  battle  in  the  Downs  between 
De  Ruyter  and  Monk,  which  lasted  4  days  and 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  former.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  he  participated  in  ano&er 
battle,  and  was  suocessfal  in  defeating  the  por- 
tion of  the  English  fleet  opposed  to  him,  but, 
fbllowing  his  victory  too  &r,  was  unable  to 
render  any  assistance  to  De  Ruyter,  who  was 
worsted.  The  latter  commander  complained 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  atates,  on  the  advice  of 
Pe  Witt,  deprived  him  of  his  command,  and 
forbade  his  holding  any  communication  with 
the  fleet.  In  1678,  while  war  was  again  raging 
between  Holland  and  the  united  powers  of 
France  and  England,  his  commission  was  re- 
stored him  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  a  rec- 
onciliation took  place  between  him  and  De 
Snyter.  In  this  war  he  distinguished  himself 
highly.  In  1676  he  visited  England,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  honor,  and  created  a 
baronet  by  Charles  II.  In  1676  he  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  a  fleet  to  assist  Denmark,  then 
carrying  on  a  war  with  Sweden,  and  for  his 
services  was  invested  by  the  king  of  the  former 
country  with  the  order  of  the  elephant,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  count.  On  his  return 
to  Holland  he  succeeded  De  Ruyter  as  admiral 
lieutenant-general  of  the  United  Provinces.    In 
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1691  he  was  appointed  oommtnder  of  theflegt 
destined  to  act  against  the  French,  bat  diedb«- 
fore  it  was  ftally  equipped  and  ready  for  sea. 
TRONDHJEM.  SeeDsoNTHmc 
TROOPIAL  (Fr.  troupiale),  a  name  given  to 
several  speciea  of  the  ietenna  and  agdma, 
Bub-£unihes  of  American  coniroBtral  birds,  in 
some  respects  resembling  the  starlings  of  tlit 
old  world,  and  in  others  coining  oeai  the 
finches ;  fiiey  have  the  9  primaries  of  the 
finches,  but  the  biU  is  larger,  straight,  the  base 
without  bristles  and  the  tip  withoat  a  notch, 
The  name  is  derived  from  their  habit  of  ma- 
elating  in  large  troops.  In  the  ieterma  thebiD 
is  generally  longer  than  the  head,  straight  ind 
sharp-pointed;  wings  long  and  pointed,  ud 
tidl  asually  wedge-shaped  ;  toes  moderate  aad 
formed  for  perching.  The  prevailing  colon 
are  yellow  or  orange  and  black :  they  are  gei>- 
erally  called  oriolea  in  North  America,  and  a 
well  known  species  has  been  described  under 
Baltdcobk  Bi&d  ;  hang-nest  is  another  appro- 
priate name,  derived  from  their  habit  of  no- 
pending  the  nest  from  the  extremity  of  slender 
branches. — The  common  troopial  (friemind- 
ffarit,  Dand.)  ia  about  10  inches  long,vitha 
atnught  bill ;  back  and  abdomen  yellov;  head, 
neck  all  round,  breast,  and  tail  black;  a  vhite 
band  on  the  wings ;  feathers  of  throat  elonr 
gated  and  pointed ;  it  is  a  native  of  northen 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  eometimea 
coming  to  the  aoutbem  United  States.  Th^ 
move  in  flocks,  sometimes  mingled  with  other 
species,  and  show  a  great  partiality  to  the 
neighborhood  of  man,  in  whose  cultivated  Selda 
they  find  a  rich  supply  of  insect  food;  tbejin 
excellent  fliers,  and  equally  at  home  on  tht 
ground  or  in  trees ;  they  are  loquacious  at  all 
seaaons  of  the  year ;  their  flesh  is  exeelleit 
There  are  several  other  species  in  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Central  America.  The  orchard  troo- 
pial {/.  ipurivt,  Bonap.)  very  much  resemhla 
the  Baltimore  oriole  in  the  pattern  of  its  colon, 
the  orange  red  of  the  latter  being  replaced  by 
dark  chestnut,  the  tail  entirely  black  and  more 
graduated,  and  the  bill  slenderer  and  nioie 
curved.  It  frequenta  orchards,  where  it  do« 
good  service  in  destroying  insects  in  tie  bl* 
aoms;  it  is  fonnd  throughout  the  United 
States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  high  wntrd 

Slains ;  the  nest  is  hemispherioal,  8  or  4  inches 
eep,  made  of  long  grasses  very  neatly  inter- 
woven, and  suspended  to  drooping  twiga,"*- 
quently  of  the  weeping  willow.  It  is  om  . 
kept  in  a  cage  for  its  lively  movements  and  j 
plearing  song. — The  only  other  genuaof  the 
ieterintB  which  can  be  mentioned  here  is  «■•• 
eu»  (Cuv.),  so  called  from  eatti*  (a  helmet),  th« 
bill  rising  on  the  forehead  in  a  crescent  shape ; 
nostrils  basaj,  naked,  pierced  in  the  substsnw 
of  the  bill;  8d  and  4th  quills  longest,  and  W 
long  and  graduated ;  tarsi  and  toes  stronglj' 
acaled.  There  are  about  20  q>ecies,  pecBMJ 
to  tropical  America,  living  in  the  foreets  ani 
also  near  human  habitations,  in  vast  troop*; 
they  eat  fruits,  berries,  insects,  and  larr* 
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The  nest  is  most  ingenionsl^  ■woven  by  both 
sexes,  made  of  fibres  and  dried  grasses,  of  a 
cylindrical  or  gonrd-like  form,  and  sometimes 
8  feet  in  length ;  the  lower  part  is  hemispheri- 
cal, the  opening  near  the  top,  and  the  fabric 
suspended  from  the  ends  of  dender  twigs  of 
hign  trees,  oat  of  the  reach  of  monkeys  and 
snakes ;  many  nests  are  made  on  one  tree,  and 
somedmes  those  of  diflfiarent  species  together. 
They  are  docile  in  captivity,  and  learn  to  whis- 
tle and  to  articnlate  words ;  they  are  generally 
black,  contrasted  with  bright  yellow,  especially 
toward  the  taiL  The  C.  erittatut  (Dand.),  of 
Surinam,  is  aboat  as  large  as  a  magpie ;  the  0. 
hctnutrrhout  (Daad.)  has  a  deep  red  rnmp  and 
back. — In  the  sub-family  agetaina  the  bill  is 
gtont,  short,  conical,  nearly  straight,  and  sharp- 
pointed  ;  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe;  toes 
long  and  slender,  and  claws  long  and  carved. 
Some  of  the  birds  of  this  sub-family  have  been 
described  ander  Bl^okbibd,  and  BoBoumc,  spe- 
dmens  respectively  of  the  genera  agelattt» 
(Vieill.)  ana  dolichonyx  (Swains.).  Leittei  (Vi- 
gors) resembles  agelaiiu,  bot  has  a  shorter  tail ; 
uie  species  live  generally  in  flocks  in  marshy 
places  and  on  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers 
of  South  America,  on  the  ground  or  in  low 
trees;  the  nest  is  suspended  among  the  reeds 
near  the  ground,  and  is  made  of  stalks  of  grass; 
the  eggs  are  8  or  4.  In  the  genus  molothrm 
(Swains.)  the  bill  is  short  and  stout,  elevated 
at  the  base,  and  advancing  on  the  forehead; 
trings  long  and  pointed,  1st  and  2d  quills  the 
longest;  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even.  Of 
the  few  species,  only  one  is  found  in  the  United 
States,  the  cow  blackbird,  or  oow-pen  bird  (Jf. 
peeorii.  Swains.) ;  it  is  about  8  inches  long  and 
IS  in  alar  extent ;  in  the  male  the  prevailing 
eolor  is  shining  black,  with  a  purplish  and  steel- 
blue  gloss ;  the  head,  neck,  and  anterior  part 
of  breast,  light  chocolate  brown ;  the  female  is 
light  olivaceous  brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
It  la  found  throughout  the  United  States  from 
the  Atlantic  to  California,  though  probably  not 
on  the  Pacific  coast;  it  frequents  fields  and 
fiumyards,  following  cattle,  sometimes  picking 
ticks  from  their  backs,  and  at  others  feeding 
on  the  seeds,  worms,  and  insects  conttdned  in 
their  dang ;  large  flocks  migrate  to  the  north 
to  breed  in  spring,  returning  in  aotumn.  The 
females  have  the  habit  of  dropping  their  eggs, 
singly,  into  the  nests  of  other  smwer  birds,  as 

SMrrows,  warblers,  and  flycatehers;  in  Kew 
ngland  the  summer  yellow  bird's  nest  is  most 
frequently  selected ;  the  eggs  thus  stealthily 
dropped  are  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
tme  ones,  and  are  more  quickly  hatched  by  the 
foster  parents;  of  course,  with  this  habit  the 
cow  birds  do  not  pair,  nor  display  the  lasting 
attachment  of  ordinary  birds.  The  European 
cackoo  has  the  s^kne  habit  of  abandoning  her 
progeny  to  the  care  of  strangers;  bat  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  in  the  present  bird,  be- 
longiag  to  a  family  proverbial  lor  the  ingenuity 
with  which  their  nests  are  constructed.  If  the 
oow  bird's  egg  be  deposited  in  a  newly  finished 


but  empty  nest,  the  makers  generally  abandon 
it;  if  in  a  nest  already  containing  eggs,  it  is 
usually  allowed  to  remain,  though  the  miakeFa 
are  probably  aware  of  the  intrusion ;  the  y«^ 
low  bird  has  a  way  of  disposing  of  the  strange 
egg,  which  will  be  noticed  under  tiiat  title. 
The  egg  is  pale  grayish  blue,  with  umber-browa 
dots  and  streaks,  and  the  young  is  hatched  in 
about  a  fortnight,  the  other  eggs  remaining 
unhatehed ;  the  intruder  is  fed  by  the  foster 
parents,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  eggs,  which, 
when  the  contained  embryo  has  perished,  are 
east  from  the  nest,  and  it  is  cared  for  long  after 
it  has  left  the  nest.  This  species  has  no  song, 
but  a  low  mattering  chuckle ;  the  fleeh  is  es- 
teemed as  food,  and  many  are  shot  in  the 
southern  stetee ;  they  roost  among  the  reeds  in 
swampy  places,  and  come  to  feed  in  immense 
flocks,  often  in  company  with  the  red-winged 
blackbird  and  other  troopials. 

TBOOST,  Gbrabd.  an  American  chemist 
and  geologist,  born  «n  Bois-le-Duc,  Holland, 
March  16, 1776,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug. 
14,  18S0.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
or  Leyden,  and,  evincing  a  great  proficiency  in 
several  branches  of  natural  science,  was  in 
1809  sent  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland, 
on  a  tour  of  scientific  observation  m  Java.  The 
capture  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  by  a 

Erivateer  having  interrupted  this  undert^ng, 
e  repaired  in  1810  to  the  United  States,  where 
be  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Esteblishing 
himself  in  Philadelphia,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  natural  history,  of  which  he 
was  elected  the  first  president,  holding  office 
until  1817.  In  1814  he  esteblished  the  first 
alum  works  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  1836, 
having  previously  held  for  a  short  time  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  college  of 
pharmacy  in  Philadelphia,  he  joined  Sobert 
Owen's  commanity  at  New  Harmony,  from 
which  he  retired  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
Removing  to  Nashville  in  1828,  he  was  «p- 
pointed  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology  in  the  nniversity  of  that  city,  and  in 
1881  geologist  to  the  stete  of  Tennessee,  both 
of  which  positions  he  held  until  the  close  of 
his  life.  His  reports  on  the  geology  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  numerous  memoirs  on  geology  and 
mineralogy  pnbli^ed  in  the  "  Transactions"  of 
scientific  b^ies  in  Europe  and  America,  are 
his  chief  literary  productions.  His  collections 
illnstrating  these  subjects  are  said  to  have  been 
the  finest  ever  possessed  by  a  nngle  individnal 
in  the  United  Stetes. 

TROPE  (Gr.  rp«ir(i»,  to  turn),  in  rhetoric,  an 
expression  used  in  a  different  sense,  or,  liter- 
ally speaking,  tnrned  from  its  primary  signifi- 
cation, for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  idea  in 
a  lively  or  forcible  manner.  The  term  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  comprise  the  figures  called 
metephor,  allegory,  metonymy,  synecdoche, 
and  perhaps  a  few  others.  Many  words  or 
phrases  originally  employed  as  tropes  have  by 
constant  use  acquired  a  derivative  signification 
which  has  superseded  the  original  one. 
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TROPHONIUS,  a  Greek  of  the  fkbnlons  pe- 
riod, a  son  of  Erginoa,  kins  of  Orchomenna,  or 
according  to  one  legend,  of  Apollo.  He  bnilt, 
with  his  brother  Agamedes,  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  the  treaanrj  of  £ing  Hyriens  in 
Boeotia.  After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  as 
a  hero,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle  near  Leba- 
dea  in  Boeotia. 

TROPHY  (Gr.  rpoirauw,  from  rpnrm,  to  turn, 
to  defeat),  literally,  a  memorial  of  Tictory 
erected  on  a  field  of  battle.  It  consisted  gen- 
erally of  the  arms  of  slain  enemies  placed  upon 
the  tronk  of  a  tree,  and  in  later  times  npon  a 

'  stone  or  metal  pillar,  with  an  explanatory  in- 
scription, and  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter  or 
some  other  deitr,  whence  it  was  regarded  as  in- . 
violable.    To  the  end  also  that  hostile  feelings 

'  might  notbe  perpetuated,  trophies  were  allowed 
to  perish  by  natural  causes,  and  any  attempt  to 
repair  them  when  decayed  was  deemed  saorile- 
gions.  The  practice  of  erecting  them  was  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks,  «nd  subsequent  to  121 
B.  0.  was  adopted  by  the  Bomans,  some  of 
whose  generals  expended  large  sums  in  memo- 
rial works  of  this  kind.  These,  however,  were 
more  frequently  raised  in  Rome  than  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  in  later  times  took  the  form 
of  magnificent  triumphal  arches  or  columns. 

TROPIC  BIRD  (phaiton,  Idnn.),  a  genus  of 
web-footed  oceanic  birds,  constituting  the  fam- 
Uy  phaitonida.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
long,  strong,  pointed  bill,  broad  at  the  base, 
sli^tly  curv^,  without  nail  and  the  edges 
finely  serrated ;  nostrils  at  base  of  bill,  lateral, 
and  pervious;  face  covered  with  feathers; 
wings  long  and  pointed,  the  first  primary  the 
longest ;  tarsi  short  and  strong,  feet  small,  and 
toes  fully  webbed;  hind  toe  small;  tail  with 
3  long,  straw-like  feathers,  whence  tjie  French 
aamepaiUe  «n  quetu  or  straw-tail ;  sailors  call 
them  boatswain  bird  and  marline-spike.  In 
habits  and  appearance  they  come  near  the  gulls 
and  terns;  tney  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
tropics,  so  that  the  mariner  knows,  when  they 
hover  around  his  vessel,  that  he  is  in  or  near 
the  tropical  zone.  Their  powers  of  flight  are 
great,  and  they  are  usually  seen  at  considerable 
distances  from  land :  they  live  almost  entirely 
on  the  wing,  and,  when  they  do  not  return  to 
the  distant  Euiore  to  roost,  rest  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ocean ;  they  are  excellent  swinuners. 
The  food  consists  of  fish  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals, which  they  dart  upon  from  a  great  height ; 
they  are  fond  of  following  the  shoals  of  flying 
fish,  seizing  them  as  they  emerge  from  the  sea 
to  avoid  the  porpoises,  tunnies,  and  other  car- 
nivorous enemies.  They  are  not  larger  in  tho 
body  than  a  pigeon,  though  longer ;  they  con- 
gregate in  connderable  numbers  at  their  breed- 
mg  places,  on  rocky  shores  and  desert  islands, 
placing  the  nest  on  the  ground  or  in  holes  in 
trees ;  the  eggs  are  2 ;  their  flesh  is  fishy  and 
tough.  The  common  tropic  bird  (P.  eandidv*. 
Gray)  is  about  80  inches  long  and  88  in  alar 
extent ;  it  is  a  satiny  white,  tiie  wings  banded 
with  black,  and  the  head,  badk,  and  wings 


tinged  with  cream  color  or  light  pink;  first  5 
primaries  black  on  the  outer  webs,  and  tbe 
abafts  of  the  long  tail  feathers  black  to  near 
the  end,  where  they  are  white ;  a  black  marlc 
over  eyes  to  occiput;  bill  orange  red  and 
iris  brown ;  tarsus  and  toes  yellow  at  base, 
webs  and  claws  black.  It  sometimes  comes 
near  the  Florida  coast,  but  is  usually  seen  in 
the  tropical  Atlantic  fair  from  land.  The  long 
tail  feathers  of  the  P.  phcmieurut  (Gmel.),  in- 
habiting the  tropical  Pacific,  are  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  are  used  as  ornaments  bf  tibe 
South  sea  islanders, 

TR0PIC8  (Gr.  rpanni,  a  turn),  in  astronomy, 
two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  such 
distance  from  it  as  is  equal  to  the  greatest 
recession  of  the  sun  from  it  toward  the  poles, 
or  to  the  sun's  greatest  declination.  That  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  called  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  that  in  the  southern  the  tropie 
of  Capricorn,  frx>m  their  touching  the  ecliptie 
in  the  first  points  of  those  signs.  (See  Cakckb, 
and  Capbicoen.)  It  is  between  the  tropica 
that  the  sun's  path  is  circumscribed,  its  »»t»t»hii1 
movement  being  from  one  to  the  other  and 
back  again  in  the  ecliptic. — In  geography,  the 
tropics,  also  known  as  that  of  Cancer  and  that 
of  Capricorn,  are  the  two  parallels  of  latitude 
over  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  aolstioea. 
(See  Solbticb.) 

TROPLONG,  Raymond  Tnf  odork,  a  French 
Jurist  and  magistrate,  bom  at  St.  Oaudena, 
department  of  Haute-Garonne,  Oct.  8,  1795. 
He  entered  the  legal  profession  in  ISlfi,  and, 
after  distinguishing  himself  as  king's  attorney 
at  various  places,  was  in  1838  appointed  presi- 
dent in  the  royal  court  at  Kancy.  He  now 
commenced  publishing  the  work  that  entitles 
him  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  French  ju- 
rists, £e  droit  etctV  expliouS  (28  vols.  8vo.,  1833^ 
'68).  In  1840  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  and  in 
1846  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis  Philippe.  Ob 
the  revolution  of  February  he  joined  uie  Bona- 
partista,  and,  on  Dec.  22,  1848,  was  appointed 
first  president  of  the  court  of  Paris.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  tract,  De  la  propriiti, 
which  was  extensively  circulated.  An  original 
member  of  the  new  senate,  Jan.  26,  1852,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  and 
in  1864  its  president,  becoming  meanwhile 
president  of  the  court  of  cassation  and  grand 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  and  in  iSiS  he 
was  named  a  member  of  the  privy  conndl  of 
the  emperor.  Beside  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, he  has  written  J)t  Pit^ftuenee  du  Chru- 
tianitme  rur  le  droit  citU  de$  Somain*  (1848; 
2d  ed.,  1866),  and  Du  pouwirde  PittUmr  Ten- 
»eignem«it  (8vo.,  1844).  He  is  also  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  Oauttt  dt*  tribunatix^  the  JSt€tu  de 
Uguilation,  and  the  M«nit«ur. 

TBOPPAU,  a  fortified  town  and  the  capital 
of  Austrian  Sileda,  and  of  the  drcle  and  prin- 
oipality  of  Troppau,  on  the  Oppa,  a  tributary 
of  the  Oder,  86  m.  K  E.  from  Olmtltz ;  pop.  ia 
1867,  18,861:    The  city  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
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eaatle  of  the  prinoM  of  Uditenstoin,  a,  gjmnar 
■iam,  a  Bohool  for  the  sons  of  soldiers,  a  library, 
ft  cabinet  of  natural  historT',  and  a  muaeam  of 
national  antiquities.  Woollen,  linen,  soap,  pa- 
per, and  leather  are  manniaotnred.  The  diplo- 
niatic  congress,  afterward  removed  to  Laybaoh, 
was  held  here  in  the  autnmn  of  1820. 

TROUBADOURS.    See  Pkotenqal  Poctbt. 

TR0U6HT0K,  Edwabd,  an  English  astro- 
nomical instrument  maker,  bom  in  Oct  176S, 
died  in  London,  Jane  12, 1886.  He  entered  the 
firm  of  his  uncle  and  brother,  vho  carried  on 
bnainess  as  mathematical  instmment  makers, 
and  became  highly  distingnfshed  for  his  sno- 
eess  in  the  constmotion  of  astronomical  instra- 
ments;  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  "  he  im- 
proved and  extended  every  instrmnent  that  he 
touched,  and  that  every  astronomical  instm- 
ment  was  in  tarn  the  snbject  of  his  attention." 
He  wrote  articles  in  the  "  PhUosophioal  Trans- 
actions," and  in  the  "Edinburgh  Encyclopedia." 

TROUP,  a  W.  00.  of  Georgia,  bordering  on 
Alabama,  and  intersected  by  the  Chattahoochee 
river ;  area,  abont  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
16,879,  of  whom  10,002  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  14,481  bales  of  cotton, 
687,206  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  120,802  of  oate, 
and  142,884  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  8 
tanneries,  a  woollen  factory,  82  churches,  and 
l,440pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  in- 
terseotea  by  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  rail- 
road.   Oapital,  La  Grange. 

TROUP,  Obobos  M.,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  then  in  the 
territory  of  Georgia,  in  1780,  died  in  Laurens 
CO.,  Oa.,  May  8,  1866.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  college  in  1797,  was  admitted  soon 
after  to  the  bar,  and  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
SI  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. Between  1807  and  1816  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress  firom  Greorgia,  and  in 
1816  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator.  From  1828 
to  1827  he  was  governor  of  the  state,  and  in 
1829  was  a  second  time  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  from  which  he  retired  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  an  impassion- 
ed speaker,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
able  of  the  advocates  of  state  rights  and  state 
sovereignty. 

TROUT,  a  name  popolarly  restricted  to  the 
n>ecie8  of  the  salmon  family  inhabiting  exclu- 
sively or  principally  fresh  water,  and  embra- 
cing members  of  the  three  sub-genera  of  the  old 
genus  talmo  made  by  Valenciennes,  viz.,  lalmo, 
farjo,  and  talar ;  the  fiunUy  characters  have 
been  given  under  Sauiok.  The  salmon  troute 
belong  to  the  genus  fario  (Yal.),  having  one 
row  of  teeth  on  the  vomer,  the  true  salmona 
having  the  palate  smooth ;  the  species  are  so 
called  from  the  redness  of  the  flesh,  but  all 
the  tronts  have  this  color  at  some  epoch  of 
their  lives,  depending  probably  on  their  food. 
The  salmon  troat  of  Europe  (F.  argentetu, 
YaL;  talmo  trutta,  Idnn.),  called  also  white 


or  sea  tront,  is  fonnd  in  the  great  lakes  and 
rivers  of  that  continent,  many  of  which  com- 
municate with  the  sea;  it  varies  considerably 
in  color,  like  all  of  the  family,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  water  and  the  quality  of  the 
food ;  it  is  greenish  gray  or  bluish  black  above, 
lighter  on  tiie  sides,  and  silvery  white  below, 
with  a  few  black  spots  above  the  lateral  line; 
it  attains  a  length  of  2  to  2^  feet,  and,  being 
abundant  in  the  markets  of  London  and  Paris, 
is  next  in  value  to  the  salmon,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  habits.  Another  very  large  and 
excellent  species  is  the  F.  Lemanus  (Vaj.),  at- 
taining a  weight  of  over  80  lbs. ;  they  are  kept 
in  private  running  waters,  but  require  a  large 
supply  of  small  fishes  for  food ;  they  ascend  the 
streams  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  as  the  salmon 
does  from  the  sea ;  they  are  easily  and  sucoes»- 
taWj  transported  to  stock  other  lakes.  The  so 
called  sea  tront  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
(talmoimmaeulatiu,  H.  R.  Storer)  has  the  flesh 
of  a  fine  pink  color  and  superior  flavor ;  the 
color  is  sea-green  above,  lower  parts  and  the 
fins  white ;  it  rarely  exceeds  a  weight  of  7  lbs. ; 
it  probably  belongs  to  the  genus  ^rio.  This  spe- 
cies, often  called  salmon  trout,  affords  in  spring 
and  summer  excellent  sport  with  a  brilliant 
scarlet  and  gold  fly,  either  from  a  stationary 
point,  or  firom  a  boat  under  easy  sail,  wiUi 
about  80  yards  of  line  out  and  at  least  70  more  on 
the  reel.  There  are  several  other  species  called 
salmon  tront  in  lakes  shut  off  from  the  sea  and 
near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Maine.  The 
red-l>ellied  trout  (P.  grythrogeuter,  Yai.),  of 
the  lakes  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  attains 
a  length  of  2  to  2^  feet ;  it  is  deep  greenish  on 
the  back,  lighter  on  the  sides  and  below,  the 
sides  with  red  spots,  and  the  alidomen  orange 
red.  The  spots  of  trout  resist  the  action  of  heat 
and  even  of  alcohol  for  a  long  time. — The  com- 
mon brook  or  speckled  trout  of  North  America 
{talmo  fonUnali*,  Mitch.)  is  from  8  to  20 
inches  long,  pale  brownish  above  with  darker 
reticulated  markings ;  sideslighter,  with  numer- 
ous circular  yellow  spots,  many  with  a  bright 
red  spot  in  the  centre;  white  or  yellowish 
white  below ;  the  first  ray  of  pectorals,  ven- 
trals,  and  anal  edged  with  white  and  blao^ 
with  the  rest  of  these  fins  reddish.  It  is  fonnd 
abundantly  in  the  streams  of  the  British  prov- 
inces, the  New  England,  middle,  and  western 
states,  and  is  everywhere  highly  esteemed  as 
food ;  it  is  rarely  t^en  weighing  more  than  1^ 
lbs. ;  the  markings  vary  considerably  accord- 
ing to  locality  and  season ;  in  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  it  descends  to  the  sea  when  it 
can ;  it  is  the  same  species  from  Labrador  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  It  is  a  great  favorite 
with  anglers,  and  its  capture  leads  the  lover 
of  nature  amid  the  most  romantic  scenery  and 
at  the  finest  season  of  the  year ;  it  is  taken  by 
the  hook  and  line  batted  with  a  minnow, 
shrimp,  worm,  or  artificial  fly;  in  narrow 
streams,  just  before  the  spawning  season,  when 
it  is  little  inclined  to  bite,  it  may  be  canght  by 
titillation,  by  passing  the  hand  carefully  under 
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the  tail,  and,  as  ih«  tioUiog  is  gently  perforoi' 
ed,  aJowlj  moving  it  toward  the  head,  until  by 
a  sudden  grasp  it  is  seized  and  landed ;  it  is  also 
sometimes  meanly  taken  in  the  spawning  sea- 
son  by  a  large  hook  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
long  stick. — In  the  genos  lalnu  belongs  also  the 
ohar  of  the  British  and  Swiss  lakes  Ts.  vmbla, 
Linn.),  usually  9  to  12  inches  long,  but  some- 
times 18  or  20 ;  it  is  umber-brown  above,  the 
sides  lighter  with  numerous  red  spots,  the  low- 
er parts  and  flns  reddish  orange ;  it  varies  like 
all  ptber  tronts,  and  occasionally  attains  a  larger 
Mze  than  the  above ;  it  frequents  the  deep  part 
of  the  lakes,  feeds  chiefly  at  night,  and  affords 
bnt  little  sport  to  the  angler;  its  American 
representative  is  the  S.  oquatta  (Girard)  of  the 
great  lakes  of  Maine.  The  northern  char  (iSltai- 
ttUnus,  Linn.),  from  the  lakes  of  Wales,  is  an- 
other smaller  species. — In  the  genus  lalar  (Yal.) 
there  are  2  rows  of  teeth  on  the  vomer.  The 
common  European  brook  trout  (lalar  /ario, 
Yal.)  is  usually  10  to  14  inches  long,  though 
sometimes  considerably  larger,  even  to  a  weight 
of  16  lbs. ;  it  is  shorter  and  stouter  than  the 
salmon,  yellowish  brown  above,  passing  to 
yellow  on  the  sides,  and  silvery  below,  the 
back  spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  the 
udes  with  bright  red;  the  young  are  trans- 
versely banded;  deformed  specimens  are  fre- 
quently seen.  Tie  colors  are  brightest  in  rapid 
streams  with  rocky  or  gravelly  bottom ;  the  fla- 
vor of  the  flesh  is  finest  from  the  end  of  May 
to  the  end  of  September,  soon  after  which 
the  spawning  season  begins.  This  species  is 
highly  prized  by  anglers,  and  especially  fly- 
flsners;  the  caution  with  which  it  takes  the 
bait,  and  its  strength  and  activity  when  hooked, 
test  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  angler  in  no 
small  degree ;  bein^  fond  of  swiftly  running 
waters,  and  swinunmg  almost  always  against 
the  current,  the  bait  must  be  thrown  up  stream ; 
it  darts  with  great  impetuosity  at  real  or  artifi- 
cial flies;  the  experienced  fisherman  knows 
where  to  oast  his  line  in  deep  holes  under 
banks,  where  it  likes  to  remain  quiet  and  con- 
cealedi  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  nests  or  holes 
in  the  sand,  as  in  the  salmon.  Several  allied 
species  are  ifound  in  the  mountain  streams  and 
lakes  of  central  and  northern  Europe.    The 

Seat  gray  trout  (S.  ferox,  Val.)  is  of  much 
■ger  size,  but  of  inferior  flavor ;  it  inhabits 
the  deepest  lakes ;  it  is  purplish  brown  above, 
fading  to  light  gray  on  the  sides,  and  orange 

SeUow  below,  with  a  few  spots  above  the 
kteral  line ;  the  flesh  is  coarse  and  indifferent, 
and  of  an  orange  yellow  color ;  the  females  are 
dark  gray  above ;  it  attains  a  length  of  2  to  8 
feet,  and  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  and  more.  The 
gray  trout  of  t^e  North  American  great  lokM, 
from  the  northern  United  States  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  is  the  S.  namayeuth  (Val.),  and  the 
miimo  amethy$tia  of  Mitchill  and  De  Kay ;  it  is 
called  togue  by  the  Canadian  lumbermen,  and 
from  its  size  and  voracity  the  tyrant  of  the 
lakes;  it  is  greenish  ashy  above  with  yellow- 
ish gray  spots,  and  below  white  with  bluish  re- 


fieotioDS ;  the  average  weight  is  IS  to  20  lbs., 
though  it  attains  sometimes  more  than  twic« 
this  size.  The  siskiwit  trout  (S.  titeowet,  Ag.) 
belongs  to  the  genus  talar  (Val.) ;  it  is  of  largne 
size,  stout  and  thick,  of  a  rich  flavor,  bnt  so  fat 
as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  food ;  for  aescription 
and  figure  see  Agassiz's  "I«ke  Superior,"  p.  888 
(8vo.,  Boston,  1850).— The  trout,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  is  a  favorite  subject  for  pis- 
ciculture, from  the  ease  with  which  artificial 
fecundation  of  the  e^^  can  be  effected ;  but  it 
has  as  yet  been  practise  here  on  a  very  sBiall 
scale  only ;  the  labor  and  expense  attonding  a 
large  vivarium  of  trout  are  very  small,  while  tha 
remuneration  may  be.  made  very  large. — ^The 
reader  is  referreid  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy'a 
"  Salmonia"  for  a  sportsman's  aocount  of  scien- 
tific  fiy-flshing  for  trout. 

TROVER  (Fr.  troutar,  to  fin^,  the  name  of 
an  action  at  law  in  common  use  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  to  determine  the  owner- 
ship of  property.  The  pluntiff  declare*,  in 
substance,  that  he  was  lawfully  possessed  of  a 
oertun  article  on  a  certain  day,  and  lost  the 
same ;  that  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
defendant  by  finding;  and  that  the  defendant 
has  rei^ised  to  deliver  it  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
has  converted  it  to  his  own  nse.  This  actioa 
is  one  form  of  treq>ass  on  the  osse.  (See  Tkbs- 
PABB.)  In  the  distant  age  when  it  was  first 
used,  the  declaration  may  have  narrated  ac- 
curately the  facts  of  the  case;  bnt  for  a  long 
time  the  losing  and  finding  have  been  regarded 
as  mere  legal  fictions,  which  the  defendant  is 
not  at  liberty  to  deny.  The  action  ia  main- 
tainable :  1,  where  the  property  in  question  is 
a  personal  chattel;  2,  where  the  plaintiff  had 
a  general  or  special  property  in  the  thing  with 
a  right  of  possession ;  3,  where  the  defendant 
has  wron^nlly  converteid  the  thing  to  his  own 
use,  which  conversion  may  be  proved  by  his 
wrongful  taking  of  it,  or  his  wrongful  detention 
of  it,  or  his  wrongful  use  or  misuse  of  it.  The 
action  demands  not  the  thing  itself,  bnt  dank- 
ages  for  the  wrongful  conversion ;  and  if  tb« 
plaintiff  recovers,  the  damages  should  be  meas- 
ured by  the  value  of  the  thing  at  the  time  of 
the  conversion,  with  interest,  and  the  judgment 
is  for  these  damages  and  costs.  If  the  defend- 
antprevails,  the  judgment  is  for  his  costs. 

TROWBRIDGE,  Edmuitd,  an  American 
judge,  bom  in  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1709,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1793.  He  was  graduated 
at  Uarvu^  college  in  1728,  studied  law,  and 
rose  to  great  distinction  in  his  profession.  In 
1749  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  in 
1767  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  in  which 
capacity  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Capt.  Pres- 
ton, who  commanded  the  British  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  "Boston  massacre,"  March  £L 
1770.  Two  years  later  he  left  the  bench,  and 
until  the  close  of  his  life  lived  in  retirement. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  pro- 
found lawyer  of  his  time  in  New  England,  and 
after  his  retirement  occupied  himself  chiefly  in 
writing  essays  upon  difficult  questions  of  law. 
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TROY,  a  titj  of  New  York,  capital  of  Eens- 
■daer  co.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  die  Hndaon  river, 
at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  and  also  at  the 
head  of  tide  water,  in  lat.  42°  44'  N.,  Ions.  78° 
40'  W.,  161  m.  K  from  New  York  city,  and  6  m. 
K.  firom  Albany;  pop.  in  1840,  19,834;  in  1860, 
88,786 ;  in  18f  0, 89,986.  The  sarface  of  the  city 
comprises  the  allnvial  flata  f  of  a  mile  wide  on 
the  river,  and  the  hills  oa  the  £.  known  as  ilt. 
^  Ida.  Wynant's  Kill  on  the  S.,  and  Poesten  Kill 
■t  tite  middle  of  the  city,  break  through  these 
hills  in  narrow  ravines,  and  in  a  series  ot  oas- 
eades,  the  former  ftimishing  12  mill  sites  with 
S,000  horse  power,  the  latter  10  sites  with 
1,000  horse  power ;  while  the  state  dam  across 
the  Hndson,  at  the  K  part  of  the  city,  fbmish- 
M  4,000  horse  power.  Beside  these,  there  is 
an  immense  amoant  of  steam  power  in  use. 
Meadow  creek  now  forms  the  Hoosio  street 
sewer ;  and  the  pare  water  with  which  the  city 
is  sapplied  by  the  Troy  water  works,  is  drawn 
from  Piscawin  creek  into  reservoirs  which  are 
•uffloientlr  high  to  carry  the  water  to  the  top 
of  most  of  the  hoases.-  Protection  against  fire 
U  afforded  by  a  nnmber  of  hand  fire  engines, 
boee  carts,  tmd  hook  and  ladder  apparatus,  and 
by  8  flrst  class  steam  fire  engines  of  great  power 
and  capacity.  Troy  is  situated  at  Uie  principal 
ondet  of  the  Erie  and  Ohamplain  canals ;  and  it 
fe  connected  with  Lake  Champion  and  the  north 
by  the  Saratoga  and  Whitehall,  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga,  and  Troy  and  Boston  railroads,  the  last 
named  connecting  it  with  the  east  also ;  with  the 
west  by  the  New  York  central  railroad ;  with 
the  south  by  the  Hudson  river  railroad ;  and 
with  the  east  by  the  western  railroad.  In  the 
eentre  of  the  city  is  the  union  railroad  depot, 
built  in  1868-'4,  one  of  the  largest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  it  being  404 
by  240  feet,  with  walls  at  the  sides  27  feet  high 
snpporting  the  roof  in  a  single  arch,  and  a 
tower  116  feet  high.  All  the  railroad  lines 
centre  at  this  depot,  and  60  trains  arrive  at  or 
depart  from  it  daily.  The  river  is  spanned  by 
a  bridge  1,600  feet  long,  which  is  provided 
with  two  oarriage  ways,  a  railway,  and  a  walk 
for  foot  passengers.— The  iron  manufactures  of 
Troy  are  of  great  and  increasing  importance, 
and  by  means  of  these  alone  the  city  has  be- 
come a  controlling  point  in  the  iron  interest  on 
this  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  al- 
ready bears  a  relation  to  the  country  east  of 
those  mountains  similar  to  that  which  Pitts- 
barg  bears  to  the  country  west  of  them.  Here 
•re  easily,  speedily,  and  cheaply  brought  the 
rioh  magnetic  ores  <^  Lake  Ohamplain,  and  the 
bematitic  ores  of  the  eastern  counties  of  New 
Tork  and  the  western  counties  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  latter  ores  possess  properties  for 
producing  the  most  superior  quality  of  iron 
made  in  the  country.  'The  anthracite  coal  of 
Pennsylvania  is  deliverable  here  by  the  way  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  and  the  Hud- 
son river  firom  Rondout,  while  the  bituminous 
ooals  are  brought  from  the  Onmberland  region 
in  large  class  sailing  vessels,  and  from  Bloss- 


burg  by  rail  to  Coming,  and  thence  by  the  Erie 
canal.  Among  the  largest  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  the  oonntry  are  the  Rensselaer 
iron  company,  producing  rails  and  merchant 
iron ;  the  Troy  iron  and  nail  factory,  producing 
merchant  iron,  railway  spikes,  horse  shoes,  &o. ; 
and  the  Albany  iron  works,  situated  here,  pro- 
da<nng  men^ant  iron,  nails,  nulway  spikes  and 
chaiia,  locomotive  tires,  axles,  plates,  &o.  These 
establishments  oonsnme  annnally  about  76,000 
tons  of  coal  and  60,000  tons  of  iron,  employ  1,700 
hands,  and  turn  out  annually  $8,000,000  worth 
of  goods.  The  value  of  the  other  iron  manufac- 
tures of  the  city,  carried  on  by  more  than  80 
firms,  and  consisting  of  stoves,  hollow  ware, 
hot  air  fiimaoes,  machinery,  steam  engines; 
scythes,  shovels,  malleable  iron,  safes,  butts, 
hinges,  steel  springs,  agriculture  implements, 
&o~,  is  of  about  the  same  amount.  The  Troy 
coach  and  oar  factory  employs  from  200  to 
800  workmen,  who  make  from  $800,000  to 
$400,000  worth  of  railroad  cars,  omnibuses, 
ooaches,  Sk.,  annnally,  which  are  sent  to  near- 
ly all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
to  Ouba  and  South  America.  The  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  shirt  and  collar  business  is  $1,000,- 
000,  requiring  the  labor  of  4,600  persons ;  of 
flour  and  grist  mills,  $2,000,000  ;  of  cotton  and 
woollen  mills,  $600,000;  of  breweries  and 
distilleries,  $700,000;  of  the  lumber  trade, 
$4,000,000;  of  miscellaneous  manufactures, 
including  clothing,  paper  and  paper  hangings, 
tanneries,  boots  ana  shoes,  pattern  raaki^, 
carving,  &o.,  $8,000,000.  The  state  census  of 
1866  placed  the  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
the  lumber  trade,  at  $8,111,847,  and  the  hands 
employed  at  7,469.  A  careful  examination  in 
1866  showed  the  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
the  lumber  trade,  to  be  $10,108,000,  and  the 
hands  10,082.  At  the  present  time  the  annual 
product,  including  the  lumber  trade,  amounts  to 
about  $17,200,000,  consummated  by  the  labor 
of  about  12,000  hands.  The  most  extensive 
mathematical  instrument  establishment  in  tbe 
United  States  is  in  this  city,  as  is  also  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  few  American  globe  manu- 
factories. The  amount  of  the  banking  cap- 
ital of  Troy  is  $8,008,600.  The  Troy  savings 
bank,  established  April  23,  1823,  is  the  third 
savings  bank  incorporated  in  the  state.  The 
amount  of  property  which  reached  tide  water  at 
Troy  by  the  Erie  and  Ohamplain  canals  in  1860 
was  695,780  tons,  valued  at  $17,048,830 ;  of 
which  882,466  tons,  valued  at  $8,811,629,  were 
prodncts  of  the  forest ;  446  tons,  at  $126,288,  of 
animals;  189,477  tons,  at  $7,828,602,  of  agri- 
culture; 20,289  tons,  at  $823,644,  of  mannfao- 
tnres;  4,616  tons,  at  $1,798,687,  of  merchandise; 
148,687  tons,  at  $8,664,846,  of  other  articles.— 
The  churches  of  the  city  are  88,  viz. :  8  Baptist, 
1  Congregational,  1  Disciples',  4  Episcopal,  1 
Friends',  1  Qerman  mission,  1  Jewish,  7  Meth- 
odist, 2  Wesley  an  Methodist,  6  Presbyterian,  3 
Assodate  Presbyterian,  8  Roman  Catholic,  1 
Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist.  The  city  is  di- 
vided into  10  wards,  each  of  which  elects  S 
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aldermen,  who,  with  the  mayor  and  recorder, 
form  the  common  council.  The  common  schools 
are  under  the  charge  of  2  oommissionere  from 
each  ward.  The  number  of  schools  is  28,  of 
teachers  104,  and  of  pupils  7,946;  the  cost 
of  instruction  per  annum  is  $39,071.76.  The 
Troy  young  men's  association  for  mutual  im- 
provement (the  second  institution  of  the  kind 
established  in  the  state)  has  a  valuable  library 
of  14,000  volumes,  and  a  reading  room  pro- 
vided with  70  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
maintains  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  winter. 
It  occupies  a  part  of  the  beaatiAil  freestone 
building  on  First  street,  known  as  the  Athe- 
naeum, in  which  building  the  post  office,  city 
offices,  and  2  banks  are  also  accommodated. 
The  Troy  female  seminary,  situated  on  Second 
street,  fronting  Park  place,  was  founded  at 
Hiddlebury,  Vt.,  and  was  removed  to  Troy  in 
1821.  It  has  gained  a  national  reputation  un- 
der the  charge  of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Emma  Wil- 
lard.  The  Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute,  en- 
dowed by  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  was  organ- 
ised in  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  civil  engineer- 
ing and  the  natural  sciences,  and  has  in  its 
special  departments  a  reputation  second  only 
to  that  of  West  Point.  It  has  100  students  and 
14  teachers.  The  Troy  university,  opened  in 
1868,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  Mt. 
Ida,  is  269  by  68  feet,  and  4  stories  high,  is  built 
in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  can  accommodate 
160  pupils.  Other  institutions  of  note  are 
the  Marshall  infirmary,  incorporated  in  1861, 
founded  by  Benjamin  Marshall;  the  Troy 
orphan  asylum,  incorporated  April  10,  1836, 
supported  by  donations  and  state  appropria- 
tions; St.  Joseph's  academy,  which  is  a  free 
school ;  St.  Mary's  orphan  asylum,  the  Troy 
hospital,  and  St.  Peter's  college,  all  nnder  the 
charge  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  War- 
ren free  institute,  a  school  for  indigent  fe- 
male children.  The  total  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  Troy  in  1861  was  $18,079,680,  of  which 
$8,162,600  was  real  estate,  and  $4,917,180  per- 
sonal property. — The  first  house  of  any  note 
on  the  site  of  Troy  was  built  by  Matthias  Yan- 
derheyden  in  1762,  and  is  still  standing  on  the 
S.  E.  comer  of  River  and  Division  streets.  The 
dwelling  of  Jacob  I.  Yanderheyden,  built  in 
1767,  is  also  standing  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city.  Between  1786  and  1790  the  tract 
was  surveyed  and  laid  out,  with  streets  running 
at  right  angles  excepting  where  such  plan  was 
interfered  with  by  the  course  of  the  river. 
Hitherto  the  place  had  been  variously  known 
as  Yanderheyden's  ferry.  Ferry  hook,  and 
Ashley's  ferry ;  but  on  Jan.  6, 1789,  the  name 
Troy  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  free- 
holders. At  this  time  the  place  contained  6 
small  stores  and  about  a  dozen  dwellings.  Troy 
was  formed  as  a  town,  March  18, 1791,  and  the 
first  village  charter  was  adopted  in  the  same 
year.  This  was  superseded  by  another  on  Feb. 
16,  1798,  and  the  village  was  formally  incor- 
porated by  state  acts  passed  April  2, 1801,  and 


April  0, 1806.  The  dty  charter  was  gmitci 
April  12, 1816.  On  June  20, 1820,  a  fire  tmi 
place  which  destroyed  property  valued  it 
$490,000,  including  93  buildit^  utoated  in  tlit 
thickly  populated  and  business  portion  of  tb* 
city.  Another  fire  on  Ang.  25, 1864,  dettrored 
property  valued  at  $1,000,000,  indnding  SOt 
buildings.  On  May  10, 1862,  a  conflagration  d»' 
stroyed  property  valued  at  $8,000,000,  includ- 
ing 671  buildings,  among  which  was  the  union 
rulroad  depot,  the  second  Presbyterian,  United 
Presbyterian,  and  North  Baptist  ehniches,  tha 
tno  chapel,  tJie  Troy  orphan  asylum,  the  Wu^ 
ren  free  institute,  the  church  asylum,  the  Ron- 
selaer  polytechnic  institnte,  the  Troy  aeidemy, 
the  Troy  city  bank,  the  Union  house,  Waahing- 
ton  hall,  and  the  Fulton  house.  The  fire  teok 
on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  HndaoD,  obi 
half  of  which  was  burned,  indnding  tbe^w. 
Seven  lives  were  lost. 

TROY  (Tboja),  the  name  of  a  district  in  thi 
K.  W.  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Mmor,  and  of  i 
city  situated  in  it  The  latter  was  also  oallid 
Bium,  and  the  former  Troas,  now  the  Ttotd. 
According  to  the  account  of  Homer,  the  eit; 
was  situated  on  ground  risuig  above  the  piaii 
formed  by  the  rivers  Scamander  and  SiioMiL 
On  the  S.  E.  was  a  hill,  which  was  a  ipv  of 
Mt.  Ida,  and  on  which  were  "the  acropolii  d 
the  Trojans  called  Pergamum,  the  palacM  of 
the  king,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Ne 
suc^  city  as  Troy  and  no  snch  people  as  tin 
Troians  were  known  in  historic  times;  bit  I 
region  called  Troas  was  spoken  of  by  Herodo- 
tus and  Thuoydides,  comprising  the  tenitoiy 
"  westward  of  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  froa 
the  N.  £.  comer  of  the  Adramyttiaa  golf  t* 
the  Propontis  at  Parium."  There  have  bees 
Tarions  opinions  respectinj^  the  site  of  thi 
ancient  city,  and  many  effi>rts  made  to  m- 
oncile  the  present  topography  with  the  geo- 
graphical statements  made  in  the  Eomene 
poems  and  other  ancient  writings,  hot  thu  te 
with  bat  little  success.  The  modem  rira 
Mendere,  which  rises  near  the  summit  of  Vt 
Ida,  and  mns  40  m.  K.  W.  into  the  EeUeqwat, 
is  genei^y  thought  to  be  the  Scsmander.  Ii 
the  plain  its  widUi  is  from  800  to  800  fe^  »■ 
it  is  by  far  the  most  imF|ortant  stream  in  thi 
Troad.  The  next  in  size  is  the  DombM, 
which  is  only  12  m.  in  length,  and  is  coniid- 
ered  to  be  the  same  as  the  Simola  Tb<** 
streams  formed  a  junction  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer, but  now  enter  the  Helleq>oait  by  diffa«' 
channels.  The  Dium  of  history  was  fbunde^ 
according  to  Strabo,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  oentory  B.  0.,  and  was  inhabited  by 
.£olio  Greeks,  but,  in  spite  of  the  ^1?^^ 
of  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  w 
not  become  a  place  of  importance  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans  in  A£a.  They  largely 
augmented  its  dignity  and  power,  on  the  mp- 
position  that  it  was  the  parent  of  their  on 
dty.  Demetrins  of  Soepsis  and  Hestiea  tow 
the  ground  that  the  Homeric  Qinm  did  not 
occupy  the  gronnd  of  the  m«x«  modem  a9i 
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btit  was  situated  abont  4  m.  fhrther  firom  it  in 
the  directioa  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  Although  no  vestige  of 
the  "  village  of  the  Uians"  existed,  this  snppo- 
aitioa  vas  adopted  hy  Strabo,  and  has  been 
admitted  without  any  proof  by  most  modem 
vritera.  With  the  exception  of  the  8  authors 
above  mentioned,  all  antiquity  seemed  to  reo- 
ognize  in  the  site  of  Ilium  the  place  on  which 
"  noly  Troy"  had  once  stood,  and  probably  it 
was  the  place  which  Homer  had  in  view.  The 
legend  connected  with  the  city  was  the  most 
wide-spread,  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Grecian  legends,  and  the  only 
one  whicn  represented  all  Greece  as  bound 
together  in  the  unity  of  a  common  interest. — 
J>wdanu8  was  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Trojan  kings.  His  son  was  Erichthonius,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Tros,  and  he  by  Hus,  who 
founded  in  the  plain  of  Troy  the  city  of  Ilium. 
Has  was  succeeded  by  Laomedon,  and  to  him 
Neptune  and  Apollo  became  temporarily  sub- 
ject by  command  of  Jupiter.  The  former  built 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  took  care 
of  the  herds ;  but  when  their  time  of  service 
had  expired,  Laomedon  treacherously  refused 
to  pay  what  was  due  them.  In  revenge  Nep- 
tune sent  a  sea  monster  to  kill  the  Trojans  and 
ravage  their  fields,  and  the  treacherous  king  in 
ooosequenoe  made  a  public  offer  of  the  immor- 
tal horses  given  by  Jupiter  to  Tros  to  any  one 
who  could  rid  the  land  of  the  monster.  Bat 
the  Oracle  declared  that  a  virgin  of  noble  blood 
must  be  given  up,  and  the  lot  fell  on  Hesione, 
Laomedon's  own  daughter.  She  was  rescued 
however  by  Hercules,  who  came  at  this  time 
and  killed  the  monster.  Laomedon  gave  the 
hero  mortal  horses,  and  the  latter,  indignant 
4it  this  perfidy,  collected  6  ships,  attacked  and 
oaptured  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  and  placed 
on  the  throne  Priam,  who  alone  of  Laomedon's 
sons  had  remonstrated  against  the  perfidy  of 
his  father.  To  him  were  born  by  his  wife 
Seoaba  numerous  children,  one  of  whom,  Pa- 
ris, brought  on  by  bis  abduction  of  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  the  memorable  siege  of  Troy. 

glee  Pabis.)  To  revenge  this  outrage,  the 
reeks  spent  10  years  in  the  collection  of  a 
vast  armament,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a 
fleet  of  1,186  ships,  containing  more  than  100,- 
000  men,  was  assembled  at  Aulis  in  Bcaotia, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon. 
The  Trojans  and  their  allies  were  driven  within 
the  walls  of  their  city,  and  9  years  were  spent 
by  the  Grecian  host  in  the  reduction  of  the 
neighboriug  towns.  Bat  the  gods  now  brought 
on  the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
les, which  proved  so  disastroas  to  the  Greeks, 
and  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Iliad.  The 
Trojans  under  Hector  forced  the  besiegers 
to  their  ships,  and  killed  Patroclus,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Achilles.  His  death  roused 
Achilles  from  inactivity,  and  he  once  more  en- 
tered the  fight,  drove  the  Trojans  within  their 
walls,  and  killed  their  bravest  leader.  Hector. 
Xater  legends  recount  that  after  his  death  the 


inhabitants  of  the  city  were  enoonraged  1^ 
the  arrival  of  Penthesileia,  the  beautifiu  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  under  whom  they  were  for 
a  time  snooessful,  but  she  was  also  slain  by 
Achilles.  Memnon  next  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Trojans,  with  a  band  of  Ethiopians,  and 
under  his  lead  the  Greeks  were  again  driven 
back.  A  long  and  doubtful  combat  ensued 
between  him  and  Achilles,  but  at  last  the 
Greek  champion  triumphed.  His  own  time, 
however,  was  near  at  hand ;  he  was  slain,  ao-' 
oonUng  to  non-Homerio  tradition,  at  the  Soasan 

fate  by  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris. 
'hilootetea  and  Neoptolemns,  the  sons  of  Adiil- 
les,  were  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  besieging 
army ;  and  at  length,  by  the  stratagem  of  a 
wooden  horse  filled  with  men,  which  the  Tro» 
jans  incautiously  drew  into  the  oity,  lUam  was 
taken,  Troy  wa^  utterly  destroyed,  JEneas 
and  Antenor  alone  being  suffered  to  escape 
with  their  families. — ^The  legend  of  Troy  was 
nniversally  believed  by  the  ancients ;  and  the 
credibility  to  be  attadied  to  it  or  to  any  part 
of  it  has  been  the  subject  of  fierce  disputes 
among  modern  writei«.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century  Le  Chevalier  published  an 
account  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  in  which  he  pro* 
fessed  to  have  found  the  site  of  the  ancient 
oity,  and  a  controversy  sprang  up  in  conse- 
quence between  Bryant  and  Morritt,  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  and  others.  Bryant  contended  that 
there  was  no  such  city  as  Troy,  and  no  such 
war  as  the  Trojan ;  while  his  opponents  hdd 
that  a  basis  of  truth  is  not  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause a  superstructure  of  fiction  has  been  erects 
ed  upon  it,  and  that  the  universal  belief  of  an- 
tiquity was  a  proof  that  there  was  such  a  war. 
TROY  WEIGHT,  a  scale  of  weights  used  in 
England  and  the  United  States  for  weighing 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  and  in  trying  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  legally  es- 
tablished in  both  for  determining  the  weight  of 
coins.  By  some,  the  name  of  troy  weight  u  snp- 
posed  to  be  derived  from  Troyes  in  France,  the 
weight  being  brought  thither  from  Cairo  da- 
ring the  crusades,  and  thence  taken  to  England 
by  the  goldsmiths.  Others  derive  the  name 
from  Troy  Novant,  an  ancient  designation  of 
London;  and  others  from  tnn$,  three,  with 
reference  to  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
penny,  shilling,  and  pound,  or  penny,  ounce, 
and  pound,  used  in  money  weight  In  1828  a 
standard  troy  pound  in  brass  brought  from 
England  was  declared  by  act  of  congress  the 
legal  standard  of  the  U.  S.  mint  According 
to  Hassler,  it  is  ^ual  in  weight  to  22.794877 
cubic  inches  of  distilled  water.  It  contains 
6,760  grains,  of  which  24  make  1  pennyweight, 
20  pennyweights  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a 
pound.  The  weight  of  this  compared  with  the 
avoirdupois  pound  is  as  6,760  to  7,000,  or  as  144 
to  176.  (See  Avoibdufois.)  It  is  identical  with 
the  pound  of  apothecary's  weight,  and  the 
ounce  and  grain  of  these  two  weights  are  also 
correspondingly  the  same.  The  pennyweight 
subdivision  of  troy  weight,  detenuining  the 
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weight  of  the  silver  penny,  was  estabMshed  in 
12fi6,  uft-eqaal  to  the  weight  of  82  grains  oi 
wheat  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  As 
the  kings  of  later  times  foond  it  expedient  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  penny,  this  redaotiMi 
was  accompanied  by  a  proportional  diminution 
in  the  number  of  grains  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. A  troy  weight  was  established  in  1618 
by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  pound  of  which 
weighed  1.323  pounds  troy.  This  is  now  abol- 
ished by  law. 

TBOYES  (ano.  CivitM  Trieamvm),  a  town 
of  France,  cwital  of  the  department  of  Anbe, 
■itaated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  90  m. 
£.  S.  £.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856,  80,966.  The 
houses  have  a  very  antiquated  appearance,  many 
of  them  being  made  of  timber  and  plaster ;  but 
in  some  quarters  these  have  been  replaced  by 
modern  buildings.  The  catJiedral,  commenced 
in  the  18th  century  and  finished  in  the  16th,  is 
a  fine  ^>ecimen  of  the  florid  Oothic  style,  with 
stained  glass  windows  of  great  beauty.  There 
are  several  other  churches,  some  of  which  are 
very  richly  decorated.  There  is  a  public  libra- 
ry containing  65,000  volumes  and  6,000  MSS., 
and  numerous  schools  and  scientific  and  litera- 
ry societies.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  leather, 
paper,  oil,  and  wax  are  manufactured,  and  there 
are  extensive  breweries.  Troyes  is  connected 
with  Paris  by  railroad. — ^The  town  was  found- 
ed during  the  occupation  of  Gaul  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  in  889  it  was  burned  by  the  Nor- 
mans. In  1416  the  dnke  of  Burgundy  captured 
it;  and  6  years  afterward  Henry  V.  of  England 
was  married  at  Troyes  to  Catharine  of  France. 
In  1429  the  French,  headed  by  Joan  of  Arc,  ex- 
pelled the  English.  In  the  middle  ages  great 
fairs  were  held  here,  and  the  weight  cidled  troy, 
according  to  some,  takes  its  name  irom  this 
town.  During  the  last  struggles  of  Napoleon 
in  1814  his  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Troyes, 
and  the  town  was  twice  captured  by  the  allies, 
being  once  recaptured  by  the  French. 

TEDOE  OF  GOD  (Lat  IVeuga  Dei  or  Treua 
Dei,  from  Ger.  TVeue,  faith),  an  institution  of  the 
middle  ages,  designed  to  mitigate  the  violence 
of  private  war  by  prohibiting  engagement  in 
bortilities,  at  least  on  the  holy  days,  from  Thurs- 
day evening  to  Sunday  evening  of  each  week, 
alsodnringthe  entire  season  of  Advent  and  Lent, 
and  on  certain  festival  days.  The  days  of  the 
week  were  selected  because  they  were  supposed 
to  be  rendered  holy  by  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord.  It  was  an  effort  made  by 
the  church  to  render  less  injurious  the  effects 
of  an  evil  which  it  could  not  wholly  root  out. 
This  salutary  regulation  was  introduced  in  the 
first  part  of  the  11th  century,  after  the  great 
famine  of  1028-'30,  by  the  bishops  of  Aquitaine, 
who  proclaimed  a  universal  peace.  But  as,  on 
account  of  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  enforce  this,  they 
were  obliged  to  limit  it  to  certain  days,  and 
thus  arose  the  truce  of  Grod  in  its  peculiar  sense. 
The  regulation  soon  spread  over  all  France; 
and  according  to  ita  terma,  all  nnanned  per- 


sons, anch  as  priests,  monks,  nnna,  merchanta, 
women,  pilgrims,  and  cultivators  of  the  aoO, 
enjoyed  an  undisturbed  peace.  In  1041  the 
Aqnitanian  bishops  ordered  that  no  private 
fBods  should  be  proseont^  from  sunset  on 
"Wednesday  to  sunrise  on  Monday  of  the  fol- 
lowing week.  This  was  extended  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Clermont  to  the  time  from  Advent  to 
Epiphany,  from  Lent  to  8  days  after  Penteeoeft 
(WnitsuntideV  and  not  long  afterward  to  tiie 
days  on  which  were  celebrated  the  feasts  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  John  the  Baptist,  of  tiie 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  All  Sainta, 
and  the  eves  of  those  days.  Calixtiu  IL,  at 
the  council  of  Rhdms  in  1186,  renewed  in  the 
strongest  language  the  truce  of  God,  command- 
ing war  to  oease  on  the  above  mentioned  tcmea 
throughout  Christendom,  and  all  violators  wera 
to  be  excommunicated  every  Sunday  in  eveiy 
parish  church,  and,  unless  satisfaction  wera 
given  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  children, 
were  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  Christian  trari- 
al.  Yet  in  spite  oi  these  stem  penalties,  tboe 
is  no  doubt  that  the  regulation  was  often  vio- 
lated, and  the  records  of  the  councils  and  the 
chronicles  of  convents  record  many  such  casee. 
It  was  however  extended  over  all  the  dioeeaea 
and  provinces  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Wednesday  was  i^ot  usually  inetod- 
ed.  When  tjie  states  of  Europe  began  to  ■»- 
aume  a  more  consolidated  form,  and  violatiooa 
of  peace  and  order  came  under  the  control  of 
the  civU  authority,  the  truce  of  Grod  disappeared. 
TRUFFLE,  a  subterranean  fiingus,  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds,  some  of  which  are  in 
great  request  for  seasoning  food.  The  anci«ita 
seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  truffles,  and 
they  are  described  under  the  name  of  v8>«r  by 
Theophrastus.  The  common  truffle  {tuber  eibi- 
rivm,  Sibthorp)  is  of  an  irregular  globular  form, 
having  a  hard  black  or  dark  brown  cradced 
rind,  roughened  into  protuberances;  within, 
its  texture  is  netted  or  veiny  with  white  and 
dark  lines  so  as  to  present  a  marbled  appear- 
ance, or  else  a  mottled  one  like  the  nntmeg. 
Neither  root,  stem,  nor  other  appendage  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  mature  truffle,  but  it  lies  in  the 
cavity  which  it  forms  in  the  earth  by  the  in- 
creasing lateral  pressure  of  its  growth,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  widnnt 
or  Madeira  nut,  and  found  10  to  12  inches  be- 
low the  surface.  The  veiny  lines  of  the  inte- 
rior constitute  the  hymenium,  and  by  c«Htfla- 
ence  fiirniah  irregularly  distributed  hollowa 
(atei),  in  which  the  seed-like  bodies  (sporesX 
covered  by  a  cellular  envelope  (epispore),  are 
lodged.  This  structure  is  however  only  a 
modification  of  one  belonging  to  a  large  family 
of  fungi,  conspicuous  for  tlie  evolution  of  ita 
organs  of  fhictification  and  its  hymenium  which 
accompanies  them  being  plainly  exposed  to 
view,  and  therefore  by  contrast  rendering  the 
hypogffious  or  underground'  truffles  (tvberaeeet) 
strikingly  peculiar.  The  fiesh  of  the  truffle  ia 
solid,  somewhat  juicy,  and  when  ripe  of  a  sharp 
flagrant  odor,  different  species  however  poe- 
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SMsiog  different  fiavon  of  taste  and  amelL  A 
moist,  light,  vegetable  moald,  in  young  wooda 
or  under  the  shade  of  large  solitary  trees,  ea- 
pecially  of  beech  and  oak,  is  favorable  to  their 
growth,  bat  the  subsoil  should  be  caloareoua. 
The  species  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  in  certain  districts  of  Europe 
they  especially  abound;  but  in  the  United 
States  they  occur  but  rarely.  Such  is  the 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held,  that  dogs  are 
trained  to  hunt  for  them  and  dig  them  ont  of 
the  ground,  and  many  persons  employ  them- 
selres  in  the  pursuit  as  a  regular  occupation. 
When  the  air  is  moist,  and  just  before  a  thun- 
der shower,  they  are  said  to  emit  a  peculiar 
odor  which  facilitates  the  search.  The  species 
mostly  sold  in  the  English  market  is  the  tuber 
tutieum  ;  but  in  France  higher  and  more  deli- 
cious-flavored species,  such  as  the  T.  magTuitum 
and  mdano*poruta,  are  commonly  consumed. 
Several  species  of  insects  greedily  feed  upon 
them.  The  white  truffle  (rhizopogon  dUnu, 
Balliard)  is  round,  rather  rough,  at  first  white, 
then  reddish  brown,  and  slightly  fibrillose  at 
base,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  called  root- 
beard  by  some  writers.  It  grows  in  woods  in 
aandy  soils,  raising  itself  partially  above  the 
■arfiice,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  truffle, 
which  is  wholly  concealed.  Schweinitz  gives 
8  species  observed  in  Pennsylvania  and  Nortii 
Carolina,  and  mentions  the  fi-equent  occurrence 
tti  the  common  truffle  in  the  former  state. — 
The  artificial  culture  of  truffles  is  not  so  easy 
as  that  of  mushrooms ;  and  great  care  is  requi- 
site to  fit  the  soil  for  even  sncoessful  transplant- 
ing. In  countries  where  they  are  indigenous, 
as  in  the  calcareous  districts  of  France,  the 
ample  enclosure  of  a  piece  of  ground  and  plant- 
ing it  with  young  oaks  will  encourage  their  aj^ 
pearance  after  a  few  years. — ^The  tuiberaeeci,  of 
which  the  truffle  is  the  type,  as  subjects  for  in- 
vestigation, present  nnusoal  attractions  to  the 
atadent  in  stmotaral  botany,  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  microscope. 

TBCMBDLL,  a  K  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering 
on  Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  Grand  and 
Mahoning  rivers;  area,  626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  80,6S6.  The  surface  is  nnduhiting  and 
well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  adapted 
to  dairy  farming.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
121,068  bushels  of  wheat,  802,906  of  Indian 
corn,  286,048  of  oats,  64,116  tons  of  hay,  4,862,- 
042  lbs.  of  cheese,  710,118  of  butter,  and  208,- 
056  (|f  wool.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  44 
saw  mills,  4  founderies,  6  woollen  factories,  10 
tanneries,  78  churches,  3  newspaper  offices,  and 
14,004  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning 
railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  csj^ 
and  Pymatnning  swamp  occupies  part  of  the 
eonnty.    Capital,  Warren. 

TBUMBULL,  Bbimamin,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  historian,  born  in  Hebron, 
Conn.,  Deo.  19,  1786,  died  in  North  Haven, 
Ooan.,  Feb.  2, 1820.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1769,  was  emj^oyed  for  some  time 


as  a  teacher  in  Dr.  Wfaeelook's  Ipdisn  charity 
school  in  Lebanon,  and  in  1760  became  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  North  Haven, 
Conn.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  not  only  serving  as  a  chaplain, 
but  volunteering  as  a  soldier.  After  the  war, 
a  large  tract  of  land,  known  as  the  "  Susque- 
hanna purchase,"  was  daimed  by  both  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania;  and  the  conflicting 
claims  occasioned  no  small  disquietude.  Mr. 
Trumbull  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
which  is  said  to  have  been  (^iefly  instrnmentol 
in  leading  congress  to  acknowledge  the  churn 
of  Connecticut.  He  possessed  great  physical 
as  well  as  mental  vigor,  and  until  he  had 
reached  his  86th  year  his  power  of  endurance 
had  scarcely  began  to  wane.  Beside  about  a 
dozen  occasiomd  sermons  and  several  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  he  published  12  "Discourses 
on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Scriptures,"  a 
"  History  of  Connecticut"  (2  vols.  Svo.,  1797 
and  1818),  and  a  "  History  of  the  United  States" 
(8vo.,  1810).  He  bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  the 
library  of  Tale  college. 

TBUMBULL,  Jobk,  LL.D.,  an  American 
poet,  bom  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  April  24, 
1760,  died  in  Detroit,  May  12, 1881.  He  passed 
satia&ctorily  an  examination  for  admission  into 
Yale  college  at  the  age  of  7  years,  though  he 
did  not  actoally  enter  it  until  6  years  later, 
studying  in  the  mean  time  the  English  classics. 
He  was  graduated  in  1767,  and  became  a  tutor 
in  1771,  together  with  Timothy  Dwight,  his 
fellow  student,  with  whom  he  was  associated 
in  writing  for  the  newspapers.  In  1773  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Connecticut,  but  oontio- 
ned  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  Adams 
at  Boston.  At  the  end  of  1774  he  returned  to 
New  Haven,  where  he  remained  until  1781, 
when  betook  up  his  reridence  at  Hartford,  and 
there  became  distiiunished  in  his  profession. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  stete  legislature,  and 
from  1801  to  1819  a  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
of  the  stete.  In  1826  he  removed  to  Detroit, 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent.  Of  his 
"  Poetical  Works"  (2  vols.,  Hartford,  1820),  the 
revolutionary  satire  "McFingal"  only  is  now 
quoted.  This  humorous  epic,  professedly  on 
the  model  of  Hudibras,  was  so  popular  upon  its 
original  publication  that  over  80  unauthorized 
editions  of  it  were  sold.  It  gives  a  general  ao- 
oount  of  the  revolutionary  contest  in  burleaqne, 
with  particular  descriptions  of  characters  and 
manners,  and  satirical  sketches  of  the  follies 
and  extravagances  on  both  sides.  His  princi- 
pal other  poem  is  "  The  Progress  of  Dullness," 
u  8  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in 
1772,  and  the  2d  and  8d  in  1778. 

TBUMBULL.  I.  Jonathan,  an  American 
colonial  governor,  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in 
1710,  died  Aug.  17,  1785.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1727,  subsequently  devo- 
ted himself  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  1766, 
having  previously  been  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  assembly,  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor.    He  early  espoused  the 
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popnlar  CAiue,  and,  hsving  refaiwd  in  1768  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  eigoined  by  parliament, 
traa  in  1769  oho«en  governor,  to  which  office 
he  waa  reelected  far  14  oonaecative  years.  He 
vaa  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  cooperated 
with  vigor  in  aecaring  the  independence  of 
the  colonies.  Washington  relied  on  him,  says 
Sparks,  "as  one  of  his  nuun  pillars  of  sap- 
port,"  and  was  accustomed  to  consult  him  in 
emergencies.  The  generic  name  humorously 
applied  to  die  Unit^  States  is  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  «  phrase  sometimes  used  by 
Washington :  "  Let  us  hear  what  brother  Jona- 
than says."  A  memoir  of  him  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Isaac  Stuart.  II.  Jonathan,  soa 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn., 
March  26,  1740,  died  Ang.  7,  1809.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1759,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  received  from 
eongresB  the  appointment  of  paymaster  to  the 
northern  department  of  the  army,  which  he 
held  until  the  dose  of  the  campaign  of  1778, 
when  he  entered  the  military  family  of  Wash- 
ington as  secretary  and  first  aide-de-camp.  He 
eqjoyed  in  this  capacity  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  the  commander-in-obief,  with  whom  he 
remained  nntil  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress  in  1789,  and  pre- 
uded  as  speaker  over  the  2d  congress,  1791-'8. 
In  1796  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  8.  senate, 
and  in  1796  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Con- 
neotiont.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  gover- 
nor of  the  state,  which  position  he  filled  nntil 
his  death.  III.  Jobn,  an  American  painter, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  Jnne  6, 1766,  died  in  New  York,  Nov. 
10, 1848.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1778,  and  soon  after  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  painting,  his  natural  taste  for  which 
was  stimnlated  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  Smibert  and  Copley  in  Boston.  He 
had  finished  two  original  pictures,  the  "Battle 
■  of  Oonne"  and  the  "Judgment  of  Brutus," 
when  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war  called  him  to  active  duties  in  the  field; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1776  he  Joined  the  army 
of  the  colonies  before  Boston  in  the  capacity 
of  a^jntont  of  the  1st  Connecticut  regmient, 
being  then  only  19  years  of  age.  His  skill  in 
drawing  soon  procured  him  from  Washington 
a  commission  to  prepare  a  plan  of  the  ene- 
my's works;  and  in  return  for  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  executed  thi;  task  he  waa, 
in  Aug.  1775,  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the 
oommander-in-chief^  and  shortly  after  brigade 
m^or.  He  accompanied  the  army  to  New 
York,  and  in  June,  1776,  departed  northward 
with  Gen.  Gates,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and 
adjutant-general.  He  held  this  office  under 
Gates,  and  subsequently  under  Arnold,  until  the 
q>ring  of  1777,  when,  taking  umbrage  at  the 
action  of  congress  with  reference  to  the  date 
of  his  commission,  he  left  the  service,  and  re- 
sumed the  study  of  painting.  In  May,  1 780,  he 
embarked  for  France,  and,  proceeding  thence 
to  London,  was  kindly  received  by  Beiyamin 


West,  under  whose  instructions  be  was  "»«fcfa«g 
rapid  progress  in  his  art,  when  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  execution  of  Miyor  Andr6 
led  to  his  arrest  and  imprisonment.  West, 
who  was  at  that  time  painter  in  ordinary  to 
George  III.  and  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
king,  interceded  in  behalf  of  his  pupil,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assurance  "  that  in  the  worst 
possible  event  of  the  law  his  life  would  b« 
safe."  Trumbull,  however,  suffered  a  confine- 
ment of  8  months,  which  he  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  study,  and  was  finally  admitted  to 
bail  by  a  special  order  of  the  king  in  council 
on  condition  of  quitting  the  kingdom  within  SO 
days.  West  and  Copley  becoming  his  sureties. 
He  returned  home  in  Jan.  1782,  but  revisited 
England  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  re- 
sumed his  studies  under  West  One  of  his  first 
original  works,  "  Priam  receiving  the  Body  of 
Hector,"  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston 
AtliensBum.  In  1786  he  prodaced  his  first 
modern  historical  work,  tlie  "  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,"  followed  soon  after  by  the  "  Death  of 
Montgomery  before  Quebec,"  both  of  which 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  first, 
valuable,  as  ore  all  Trumbnirs  historical  pic- 
tures, for  its  portraits,  is  one  of  the  most  spirit- 
ed battle  pieces  ever  painted,  and  was  admi- 
rably engraved  by  J.  G.  Moller  of  Stuttgart 
The  second  picture  was  engraved  by  the  Danish 
engraver  F.  Clemens  in  London,  and  for  both 
prints  Trumbull  had  numerous  subscribers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Finding  that  these  works 
were  not  altogether  of  a  character  to  please  the 
British  public,  he  chose  for  his  next  subject  the 
"  Sortie  of  the  Garrison  from  Gibraltar"  dur- 
ing the  memorable  siege  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  armies,  one  of  the  repetitions  of  which 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
The  finished  picture,  6  feet  by  9  in  dimensions, 
was  exhibited  with  great  success  in  Spring 
Garden,  London,  in  1789,  and  is  widely  known 
through  the  engraving  by  Sharp.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1789  he  returned  to  America  to  pro- 
cure likenesses  of  distinguished  patriots  for  a 
contemplated  series  of  national  pictures  com- 
memorating the  principal  events  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle ;  and  while  thus  engaged  he 
painted  several  portraits  of  Washington,  one  of 
which,  a  full-length  figure  in  uniform,  is  in 
the  collection  of  the  corporation  of  New  York 
city.  Having  accomplished  his  object,  he  went 
in  1794  to  England  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Jay,  the 
American  minister ;  and  in  Aug.  1796,  he  was 
appointed  6th  commissioner  for  the  execution 
of  the  7th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1794. 
the  duties  of  which  office  occupied  him  until 
1804,  when  he  returned  to  tho  United  States. 
In,  1808  he  was  again  in  England,  and  during 
an  uninterrupted  residence  there  of  7  years  ex- 
ecuted a  number  of  pictures,  which  met  with 
indifferent  success.  After  bis  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1816  he  never  again  quitted 
the  country.  In  1817  he  was  authorized  by 
congress  to  fill  4  compartmento  of  the  rotunda 
in  the  new  capitol  with  pictures,  each  18  feet 
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by- 13,  illiistratiag  the  history  of  the  nation:  and 
daring  the  next  7  years  he  was  chiefly  employed 
in  this  undertaking,  for  which  he  received  the 
sum  of  $82,000.  These  works,  representing 
the  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  the  "  Bar- 
render  of  Bargoyne,"  the  "  Sarrender  of  Oom- 
wallis,"  and  the  "  Resimation  of  General  Wash- 
ington at  Annapolis,  Deo.  28,  1788,"  are  exe- 
onted  in  the  style  of  West,  and,  apart  from  their 
valae  as  collections  of  authentic  portraits,  are 
considered  to  hare  little  merit.  Sahseqnently 
for  many  years  he  was  emp]o;yed  in  finishiiw 
bis  former  sketches,  and  in  painlang  copies  of 
his  national  pictnres  on  a  aniform  scale  of  6 
fSset  by  9 ;  and  finding  that  neither  government 
nor  any  individaal  was  likely  to  purchase  the 
series,  he  ooncladed  an  arrangement  with  Tale 
oollege,  by  which,  in  conmderation  of  an  an- 
nuity of  $1,000  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
ibe  whole  collection  was  transferred  to  that 
institution,  and  deposited  in  a  fire-proof  bnild- 
ing  erected  especially  for  their  reception.  The 
"  Trumbull  gallery,"  as  it  is  called,  beside  cop- 
ies of  most  of  the  historical  pictures  above 
mentioned,  contains  the  "  Battle  of  Princeton," 
piurtly  finished,  the  "  Surrender  of  the  Hessians 
at  Trenton,"  the  "  Death  of  Mercer  at  Prinoe- 
ton,"  a  portrut  of  Washington  painted  in  17M 
for  the  city  of  Charleston,  "  The  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery,"  "Suffer  Little  Children  to  Come 
onto  Me,"  painted  daring  his  last  residence  in 
England,  copies  of  several  works  of  the  old 
masters,  &c.— in  all,  67  pictures.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  collection  extant 
of  the  productions  of  any  American  painter. 
With  the  exception  of  the  interval  between 
1887  and  1841,  he  passed  the  last  27  yean  of 
bis  life  in  the  titr  of  New  York,  and  was  the 
president  of  the  American  academy  of  fine  arts 
from  its  foundation  in  1816  until  the  formation 
of  the  national  academy  of  design  in  1826.  In 
this  capacity  he  afforded  instructions  in  paint- 
ing to  numerous  pupils. 

TRUMPET,  a  musical  wind  instrument  of 
brass  or  other  metal,  which  under  one  form  or 
another  hia  been  known  in  all  ages  and  among 
all  races  having  any  claim  to  civilization.  The 
term  is  so  vaguely  usea  that  it  is  sometimes  re- 
l^rded  as  generic  merely,  and  comprehending 
the  whole  family  of  metallic  instruments ;  but 
the  trumpet,  so  called  in  modem  use,  is  gen- 
eraHy  understood  as  a  tnbe  8  feet  in  length,  ex- 

gin^g  at  the  end  whence  the  sound  issues 
to  a  bell-like  shape,  and  doubled  up  in  a 
parabolic  form.  It  is  played  through  a  mouth- 
pieee,  and  has  a  notoral  compass  from  Qt  below 
the  staff  to  E  above. 

TRUMPET,  HxABiNo.    See  Eab  TBuimr. 

TRUMPET,  Sfkaxiho.  See  Spkakino  Tmw- 
Fxr. 

TRUMPET  FISH.    See  Pira  Fish. 

TRUMPET  FLOWER,  a  familiar  name  of 
■everal  speoies  of  the  bignoniads  of  the  natnral 
order  of  lignoniamea.  They  are  usually  twin- 
ing or  climbing  shrubs,  with  opposite  com- 
ponnd  leaves,  without  stipules;  flowers  with 


S-lipped;  6-lob«d  oalyx;  tnbular  or  bell-shaped 
corolla,  and  6  nnequal  stamens,  2  to  4  of  which 
are  fertile;  S-celled,  many-ovuled  ovary,  2-lip- 
ped  filiform  style,  and  2  to  4-celled,  many-seed- 
ed capsule.  The  tendrilled  trumpet  flower 
(bignonia  ec^tolata,  Linn.)  has  a  high  elimb-  ' 
ing  stem,  evergreen  leaves,  the  short  petiole  ter- 
minating at  the  apex  of  the  leaf  in  a  branched 
tendril,  the  leaflets  ovate,  cordate,  acnminate, 
the  flowers  monc^tolous  and  bell-shaped, 
with  a  tnbe  3  inches  long  and  an  outspread 
divided  rim,  of  a  red  color  without  and  yellow^ 
within.  It  climbs  over  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
is  found  in  the  woods  from  Virginia  to  Florida, 
blossoming  in  April.  The  name  of  crosswood 
is  given  to  this  species,  on  account  of  the 
woody  portion  of  its  stem  being  sal>diTided 
into  4  omoiform  lobes.  The  haidiest  of  the 
trumpet  flowers  is  the  teeoma  radiean*  (Jus- 
sien),  a  luxuriant  ornamental  vine  attaching 
itself  firmly  to  trees,  houses,  and  other  stmc- 
tnres  by  means  of  rootlets  which  issue  from 
the  stems,  and  dimbing  to  great  heights  in 
a  single  season.  Its  leaves  are  pinnate,  the 
leafiets  somewhat  ribbed,  smooth  above,  pn- 
beacent  beneath,  the  fiowers  in  a  sort  of 
raceme,  large,  2  to  8  inches  long,  of  a  soar- 
let  oolor,  but  yellowish  within,  succeeded  by 
very  long,  terete,  mlique-like  capsules  filled 
with  willed  seeds.  There  are  some  varieties 
of  thiaspedes,  of  which  the  T.  r.  var.  otroptir- 
jMcrea  is  considered  the  finest,  having  elegantly 
winged  leaves  and  conspicuous  fiowers  of  an 
orange-red  oolor  tinged  with  violet  purple. 
The  erect  tmmpet  flower  (71  stons,  Jnss.)  has 
smooth,  iHiinate,  long-petioled  leaves  of  7  leaf- 
lets, many-flowered  racemes,  the  flowers  with 
tabular  calyx,  long,  yellow  corolla,  and  6  sta- 
mens, the  6th  one  abortive ;  it  occurs  in  son^- 
em  Florida,  blooming  there  from  March  to  May. 
There  are  several  o&er  species  which  require 
artiflcial  heat  to  perfect  them,  such  as  the  lig- 
nonia  venuita  (Bot  Reg.),  a  native  of  Sonth 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  hot- 
house creepers.  Its  stems  are  long,  slender, 
dark  gray,  and  pliant;  its  leaves  temate,  but 
in  pairs  on  the  terminal  branches,  each  leaflet 
being  thin,  smooth,  acuminate-ovate,  of  a  rich 
green ;  the  flowers  in  numerous  corymbs,  of  a 
rich  vermilion-orange  and  trampetHshi^ed.  It 
requires  continuous  gentle  heat  at  its  roots, 
and  praning  after  the  wood  has  ripened.  By 
allowing  it  to  rest  from  April  to  September, 
its  blossoms  appear  from  Nqvember  to  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  Jasmine-eoented  tmmpet 
flower  is  the  teeoma  jatminioidtt,  a  handsorate 
evergreen  climber,  well  suited  to  the  gre«i- 
honse  or  conservatory,  its  leaves  being  bright 
green  with  ovate  leaflets,  its  flowers  produced 
on  long  terminal  racemes,  funnel-diaped,  each 
2  inches  long,  pure  white,  with  a  rosy  throat; 
a  variety  known  as  the  rotea  is  a  better  bloom- 
er and  its  throat  more  deeply  tinted.  The 
large-flowered  tmmpet  flower  (I*,  grand^lora) 
is  a  highly  ornamental  species ;  its  leaves  are 
dedduoua,  elegantly  winged  or   pinnate,  IS 
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inches  in  length;  the  flower  paiucl«8  termi- 
nsl,  wide-branching;  each  flower  large,  broad- 
limbed,  trumpet-shaped,  8  to  4  inches  wide, 
and  of  a  bright  red-orange.  Where  the  climate 
permits,  it  becomes  magnificent  in  ontdoor 
ooltnre  trained  npon  a  walL — The  bignoniads 
are  readily  raised  from  seeds,  layers,  and  cnt- 
tinga.  Se7eral  are  employed  economically,  as 
the  B.  ekUsa,  whose  leaves  boiled  in  water  ^ve 
a  feculent  red  snbstaDoe  important  to  dyers, 
and  imparting  an  orange-red  color  to  cotton. 
The  toogh  shoots  of  B.  ehirere  are  woven  into 
wiokerwork.  Several  species  ai>oand  in  tan- 
mn,  and  bitter  and  muoilaginons  principles,  or 

gjssess  catliartio  and  diaretio  properties;  a 
razilian  ^>ecie8  is  employed  in  treatment 
of  syphilis ;  the  roots  of  others  are  poisonous 
as  well  as  bitter.  Some  are  large  traes,  valu- 
able for  timber. 

TRUMPETER,  in  ornithology.    See  Aoami. 

TRUNK  FISH,  the  very  appropriate  name 
of  the  idectognstbous  fishes  of  the  genus  ottra- 
Hon  (Linn.),  derived  from  the  bony  case  in 
which  their  soft  parts  are  enclosed;  they  are 
also  called  coffer  fishes.  The  head  is  prolonged 
into  a  snout,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  mouth, 
wiUi  fteshy  Ups,  and  armed  with  a  series  of 
distinct  teeth,  10  or  13  in  each  jaw,  received 
into  sockets,  somewhat  like  the  human  inci- 
sors ;  body  covered  by  bony  plates,  large,  quad- 
rangular or  hexagonal,  encasing  the  animal 
in  an  inflexible  bony  armor ;  tail  enclosed  in 
a  bony  tube,  this  and  the  pectoral  fins  being 
the  only  movable  parts ;  even  the  vertebras  are 
usually  immovable;  eyes  large  and  prominent ; 
dorsal  single,  &r  bacic,  small,  and  entirely  soft; 
pelvic  bones  and  ventrals  absent ;  body  8  or  4 
sided,  with  linear  branchial  openings,  bordered 
by  a  fleshy  edge  witiiin  which  are  the  gill  cov- 
ers ;  they  have  very  little  flesh,  and  some  are 
believed  to  be  poisonous ;  the  stomach  is  mem- 
branous and  very  large;  the  liver  is  tiao  Urge, 
often  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil ; 
some  are  armed  with  spines  on  the  hiaad  and 
body;  they  are  generally  of  small  siae,  and 
fonnd  in  the  tropics,  whence  they  sometimes 
wander  to  temperate  zones.  There  are  a  few 
species  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  ar- 
ranged by  De  Kay  in  his  genus  laetophryt,  hav- 
ing a  triangular  body,  with  strong  spines,  di- 
rected backward,  in  front  of  the  anal  fin,  and 
the  orbits  usTuUy  spinous.  The  6-homed  trunk 
fish  (0.  [ZL]  tee-ecmutut,  Mitch.),  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  is  7  inches  long,  with  2  spines 
on  the  head  and  4  on  the  abdomen;  it  is 
clouded  with  brown  above,  and  white  below. 
Yale's  trunk  fish  (0.  [L]  Yalei,  Storer),  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  is  14 
inches  long,  with  2  abdomiaal  spines.  The  O. 
triqweter  (Linn.),  or  triauffular  trunk  fish,  from 
the  West  Indies,  is  13  inches  long,  without 
spines,  reddish  brown  wi<h  a  white  spot  in  the 
centre  of  each  hexagonal  plate.  There  are 
other  species  in  the  East  Indies. 

TRURO,  Thomas  Wildx,  baron,  an  English 
statesnum  and  jurist,  bom  July  7,  1783,  died  at 


Bowes  Manor,  Middlesex,  Nov.  11, 18S6.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  solicitor  in  London,  and  after 
a  preliminary  career  as  an  attorney  was  in  1817 
eailled  to  the  bar,  and  roee  to  such  eminence  in 
his  profession,  that  in  18S0  he  was  employed 
as  one  of  the  junior  counsel  for  the  defence  in 
the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  In  1824  he  was 
made  sergeant  at  law,  in  1827  king's  sergeant, 
in  1889  solicitor-general,  and  in  1841  attorney- 
general.  Upon  the  return  of  the  whigs  to 
power  in  1846,  he  was  appmnted  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  in  1860  lord 
chancellor,  on  which  latter  occasion  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Truro.  He  t»- 
tired  from  oflSce  in  1863  on  a  change  of  min- 
istry. He  was  an  able,  impartial,  and  indus- 
trious judge,  and  accom{4iuied  several  much 
needed  reforms  in  the  procedure  of  the  courts 
of  chancery  and  common  law. 

TRUSS,  a  contrivance  for  preventing  the  re- 
appearance of  a  hernial  tnmor  after  its  reduc- 
tion. The  general  form  of  the  truss  is  a  flat 
steel  spring  covered  with  'soft  leather  or  oiled 
silk,  and  having  its  ends  approximating  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  each  other ;  attadbra  to 
one  end  is  a  small  round  or  oval  pad,  stnAd 
with  cotton  or  wool,  and  having  for  its  basis  a 
Bm<ill  iron  plate;  the  other  end  of  the  spring 
has  either  a  larger  and  flat  pad,  or  a  strap  con-, 
nected  with  it.  The  smaller  pad  is  placed  over 
the  ring  or  point  where  the  hernial  tnmor  has 
protruded' (see  Hibnia),  and  tiie- spring  passes 
over  the  hip,  and  either  exerts  its  pressure  by 
means  of  the  lai^e  counter  pad  on  Uie  back,  or 
is  by  means  of  a  strap  passing  over  the  oppo- 
ate  hip  connected  with  the  pad  by  a  buckle  or 
eyelet  and  button  on  the  back  of  the  pad. 
Sometimes,  where  it  is  necessary  to  ac^ust  it 
with  great  care,  another  strap  passing  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thigh  connects  with  the 
spring  on  the  back.  Where,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  there  is  a  double  hernia,  this  spring 
is  made  sufiiciently  long  to  clasp  over  both 
liips,  and  has  a  pad  at  each  end.  In  this  ease 
there  should  be  a  pad  attached  to  the  middle 
of  the  spring  to  exert  gentle  pressure  on  the 
r^ine,  and  thus  keep  th^  truss  more  perfectly 
in  position.  There  are  numerous  patterns  of 
trusses,  varying  considerably  in  form;  thsy 
may  all,  however,  be  reduced  to  8  classes: 
those  with  a  flat  pad,  intended  to  press  npoa 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ring  or  ■p\ax»  throagh 
which  the  intestine  protrudes;  the  oval  or 
egg-shaped  pad,  which  presses  directly  into 
the  ring,  and  thus  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
intestine ;  and  the  semioironlar  pad,  which  acts 
by  supporting  the  intestine  from  above  and 
pressing  it  away  fh>m  the  point  of  mptnre. 
The  truss,  though  preventing  the  reenrrenoe  of 
the  hernial  tumor  when  properly  adjusted,  ad- 
dom  effects  a  radical  cure.  This  has,  however, 
been  attempted,  by  purposely  so  atynsting  it  as 
t<>  cause  it  to  produce  some  inflammation  and 
adhesion  of  the  serous  surface  aronnd  the  ring 
so  as  to  produce  complete  occluaon  of  it;  bat 
it  ^ould  never  be  done  except  under  the  dirac- 
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tion  of  a  ikilM  phjraioiao,  as  it  is  attended  trith 


TRUSTS.    It  is  quite  oertain  that  tmsts, 
which  hare  now  snob  inuneose  importance  in 
the  law  and  the  disposition  of  property  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States,  ori^pnated  in 
frand.    The  feudal  law  of  tenares  embarrass- 
ed owners  of  property  in  their  disposal  of  it, 
and  the  statutes  of  mortmain  obstructed  the 
appropriation  at  the  pleasare  of  the  owner  still 
more ;  and  it  was  to  evade  these  rules  of  law, 
that  trusts  (or  the  graiitiog  of  property  in 
trust)  were  invented.    As  the  common  law 
took  no  cognizance  of  trusts,  they  came  before 
a  eonrt  <^  equity.    And  if  we  remember  that 
the  chanoellor  was   in  early  times   usually 
*  priest,  and  that  the  statutes  of  mortmain, 
which  trusts  were  invented  to  evade,  restricted 
or  prohibited  the  granting  of  property  to  re- 
ligiona  oommnnities,  we  can  onderstand  why 
the  ooort  of  equity  took  them  nnder  its  protec- 
tion.    It  did  this  by  summoning  the  trustee 
before  it,  and  compelling  him  "  to  do  what 
justice  and  equity  required."  Hence  Sir  Robert 
AtUna,  in  the  reign  of  Oharles  II.,  said :  "  A 
trust  had  for  its  parents  fraud  and  fear,  and 
for  its  nurse  a  court  of  conscience."    The  way 
in  which  these  laws  were  suocessfolly  evaded  by 
trusts  was  this.    If  property  is  given  to  A.  B., 
with  all  tiie  forms  of  law,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  were  to  be  absolutely  his  own, 
bat  in  fact  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  0.  D.,  the 
common  law  knows  no  one  but  A.  B. ;  all  the 
tttle  is  in  him,  and  the  estate  in  him  is  protect- 
ed against  all  forfeitures  but  those  which  at- 
tach to  him.    But  0.  D.  has  all  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  property.     Hence  if  0.  D. 
were  a  traitor,  who  would  have  forfeited  the 
estate  had  it  been  his  in  law,  or  a  religious 
body  who  could  not  take  the  estate  by  law, 
A.  B.  still  might  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  0.  D. 
In  this  way  frand  and  fear  were  ^e  parents 
of  trusts.    But  as  the  law  knew  no  estate  or 
title  but  that  of  A.  B.,  if  he  chose  to  be  dishon- 
est, and  to  refuse  all  benefit  of  tiie  trust  to 
0.  D.,  there  was  no  remedy  at  law,  and  the 
trast  would  have  been  defeated.     Then  the 
ooort  of  equity  came  In,  and,  by  compelling 
A.  B.  to  perform  the  trust  he  had  undertaken, 
beoame  the  nurse  of  this  child  of  frand.    Now, 
however,  trusts  are  employed  in  a  vast  number 
of  oases,  most  honestly  and  beneficially,  wher- 
ever it  is  desired  to  give  any  person  the  ben^t 
and  use  of  property,  but  to  keep  from  him  or 
her  all  power  of  forfeiting  or  alienating  it. 
The  greatest  number  of  modem  tmsts  are  cre- 
ated either  by  will  or  by  transfer  irUer  mso* 
to  protect  the  estates  of  women  from  the 
oontrol  or  the  creditors  of  their  husbands,  or 
to  carry  down  property  to  a  series  of  hold- 
era,  in  some  other  way  than  that  which  would 
be  provided  by  the  laws  of  inheritance  or  distri- 
bution.   To  all  trusts  there  are  therefore  two 
parties.    One  of  these  holds  the  legal  title  to 
the  estate,  and  he  is  called  trustee ;  the  other 
is  the  party  who  has  the  actual  benefit  of  the 


tmat,  and  who  is  called,  by  a  Korman  French 
phrase,  the  eeituy  que  truit.  As  the  trustee 
has  all  the  title  which  a  court  of  law  can  recog- 
nize, he  is  said  to  have  the  legal  estate ;  and  as 
the  eettuy  gtu  tnut  has  an  interest  which 
only  a  court  of  equity  can  recognize  and  pro- 
tect, he  is  said  to  have  an  equitable  estate.  At 
present,  however,  when  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  rules  of  law  are  coming  nearer  to  the  courts 
and  the  rules  of  equity,  the  antagonism  between 
Uiese  has  passed  away,  and  the  distinction  be- 
come muon  less  important  There  may  be  any 
number  of  trustees  and  any  number  of  e«*t'uy 
que  trmti  in  any  trust.  If  the  trustee  hol& 
tiie  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  eeitvy  qu6 
tnut  without  any  particular  restrictions,  direc- 
tions, or  provisions,  it  is  called  a  simple  trast ; 
and  then  the  nature  and  operation  qf  the  trust 
are  determined  by  legal  or  equitable  construo- 
tion.  But  if  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  and  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  means  by  which  these 
purposes  shall  be  accomplished,  are  specifically 
pointed  out  and  defined,  it  is  then  a  specisl 
trust,  and  these  special  directions  must  be  ac- 
curately complied  with.  Hence  a  trust  may  be 
merely  ministerial ;  and  it  is  so  called  when  the 
trustee  has  no  other  duty  than  to  collect  and 
pay  over  the  proceeds  of  property.  Or  it  may 
oe  a  discretionary  trust,  and  is  so  when  the 
geiteral  purpose  only  is  declared,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  purpose  shall  be  accomplish- 
ed is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustee.  So  a 
trast  may  hare  a  power  annexed ;  as  when  a 
trustee  of  lands  has  the  power  of  leasing,  or 
even  of  selling  and  converting  them  into  per- 
sonal property.  And  indeed  any  lawful  pow- 
ers may  be  given  to  a  trastee.  There  are  also 
private  trustees  and  public  trustees.  The  for- 
mer hold  property  for  one  or  more  individuals, 
who  are  distinctly  pointed  out,  personally  or 
by  description.  Public  trastees  are  those  who 
hold  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  pub- 
lio,  or  for  a  certain  large  part  of  it,  as  a  county, 
town,  or  parish.  They  are  regarded  by  the  law 
as  in  many  respects  official  persons,  with  of- 
ficial rights  and  responsibilities. — The  subject 
matter  of  a  trust  may  be  any  property  of  a  val- 
uable nature,  and  many  things  also  which  the 
common  law  does  not  reoognize  as  disposable 
.or  assignable  property;  as  dioses  in  action  and 
probabilities  of  every  description,  or  mere 
authorities  which  may  be  or  become  valuable. 
Even  if  the  property  be  in  another  state  or 
country,  so  that  the  process  of  the  court  could 
not  reach  it,  yet  it  is  now  settled  that  a  court 
of  equity  in  any  of  the  United  States  will  inter- 
fere in  any  case  of  trust,  however  distant  or. 
inaccessible  the  property  may  be,  provided  the 
principal  defendants  are  actually  served  with 
process,  and  adequate  relief  may  be  given  by  a 
decree  in  pertonam. — As  to  the  capacity  of  cre- 
ating a  trust,  it  may  be  said  that  any  person 
who  has  the  power  of  making  a  valid  dispo- 
sition of  any  property,  by  will  or  grant,  has 
also  the  power  of  attaching  to  his  or  her  dis- 
position of  the  property  such  limitations  or 
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directions  as  ahall  create  a  tmst,  and  make  the 
person  who  takes  the  legal  estate  in  the  prop- 
erty a  trustee  for  the  persons  to  whom  the 
beneficial  interest  is  given.  Even  if  the  prop- 
erty is  transferred  and  the  tmst  created  by 
one  who  docs  not  hold  it  with  a  complete 
power  of  final  disposition,  as  a  married  woman 
or  an  infant,  yet  the  tmst  will  be  valid  and 
protected  so  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  it  is 
within  their  power  of  conveyance. — It  may  be 
said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  any  person  may  be 
ft  tmstee,  even  if  he  be  incapacitated  by  law 
fiwm  transacting  business  on  nis  own  account. 
Thos  inCsnts,  idiots,  lunatics,  married  women, 
or  otherpersons  nontui  juris,  may  become tms- 
tees.  The  reason  is,  that  the  tmst  is  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  eettuy  que  trutt,  and  not 
of  the  tmstee ;  and  if  the  tmstee  cannot  take 
the  legal  estate,  there  wiU  be  nothing  to  sup 
port  the  equitable  estate,  and  the  trust  will 
fail.  So,  too,  it  is  established  doctrine  that  a 
tmst  onoe  created  shall  never  fail  on  aoconnt 
of  the  death  of  a  trustee,  or  his  refiisal  to  ac- 
cept the  trust.  All  difBcnlties  of  this  kind  are 
avoided  by  the  power  of  the  proper  court  (usu- 
ally the  court  of  equity)  to  remove  a  trustee 
and  supply  his  place,  or  fill  the  place  of  a  trus- 
tee when  vacant  by  his  death  or  refbsal.  And, 
in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  appropriate 
court  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  has 
full  power  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary, 
by  way  of  removal,  snbstitation,  or  appoint- 
ment, to  sustain  and  effeotaate  a  tmst  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  for  a  will  or  deed  creating 
a  tmst  to  prescribe  in  what  way  and  by  what 
person  or  tribunal  this  power  may  be  exer- 
cised ;  and  provisions  to  this  effect  would 
doubtless  be  regarded  when  they  did  not  con- 
travene the  general  principles  of  the  law,  or 
the  statutory  provisions  in  behalf  of  trusts 
and  trastees.  It  may  be  added  that  any  per- 
son in  possession  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
by  legal  title  and  of  his  own  right,  may,  by  a 
proper  declaration  of  trust,  convert  himself  in- 
to a  tmstee,  and  then  his  legal  title  will  remain 
undisturbed,  but  subjected  to  the  equitable  in- 
terest.— Any  person  may  become  a  eettuy  qru 
trust  of  property,  to  the  extent  of  his  legal  ca- 
pacity of  holding  the  same.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  the  creation  of  a  tmst  estate,  that  the 
eestuy  que  triut  should  be  named,  or  even  that 
he  should  be  in  being  when  the  trust  is  created. 
Thus  money  may  be  bequeathed  or  given  to 
a  trustee  for  any  children  that  a  certain  person 
may  have  living  at  his  death,  and  to  accnmu- 
late  until  the  death  of  that  person.  The  assent 
of  the  eettuy  que  trust,  if  he  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing one,  is,  strictly  speaking,  necessary ;  but  it 
will  he  presumed  where  the  tmst  is  beneficial 
to  him.  It  is  now  a  common  practice  to  per- 
mit societies  and  institntions  to  take  the  bene- 
fit of  a  tmst,  which  are  not  incorporated  and 
tlierefore  not  recognized  by  the  law  ;  but  they 
must  be  definitely  described,  and  capable  of  cer- 
tain identifiontion. — Tmsts  and  uses  (see  IJbes) 
were  originally  created  and  declared  principal- 


ly, if  not  ezdaavdy, Iqrparol;  batffais  was  be- 

canse  they  were  then  intended  to  evade  the  lew. 
Now,  it  is  nncertun  whether  tmsta,  especially 
tmsta  of  real  estate^  can  be  created  except  in 
writing,  and  for  some  purposes  by  deed.  We 
should  say  that  most  of  our  conrta  of  equity 
might  recognize  and  protect  tmsts  created  by 
parol,  if  they  were  sufficiently  definite  and  cer- 
tain as  to  their  terms,  and  the  sntyect  matter  and 
the  persons  thereof  although  created  only  by 
parol,  and  even  in  .some  cases  where  a  statntory 
provision  required  writing  or  a  deed.  In  moat 
of  the  United  States,  the  provisions  of  the 
English  statute  of  frauds,  requiring  tmsta  to  be 
in  writing,  have  been  reinacted.  In  En^and, 
however,  courts  of  equity  have  given  a  very 
liberal  constmction  to  these  provisions,  and  a 
similar  constmction  might  be  expected  here. 
"Where  a  trust  is  created,  if  at  all,  by  a  writing, 
especially  if  that  writing  be  a  will,  any  direct 
fiduciary  exju'essions,  indicative  of  a  pnrpoae 
that  the  donee  of  the  property  is  to  take  it,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  benefit,  use,  advan- 
tage, or  support  of  another,  will  be  held  snffi- 
cient  to  create  a  tmst  Seldom  are  particolar 
words  required  in  equity,  and  even  Lord  El- 
don  has  said  that  the  absence  of  the  word 
"  tmst"  is  a  circnmstance  to  be  attended  to,  but 
nothing  more.  But  snch  words  or  directions 
must  be  imperative  on  the  donee ;  if  they,  by 
text  construction,  only  give  him  a  power  or  per- 
mission, or  even  express  a  desire  which  ia  not 
obligatory  on  him,  they  do  not  create  a  tmst. 
If  however  the  trust  is  distinctly  and'positiveiy 
created,  although  no  eestuy  que  tnut  is  deai^- 
nated,  the  courts  will  enforce  the  tnut  ^f  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  take  by  dispoaition  of 
the  law.  If  the  donee  may  at  his  own  discre- 
tion or  pleasure  execute  the  alleged  tmst  or 
not,  it  is  not  a  tmst ;  but  it  is  a  valid  trust  if 
he  must  execute  the  tmst,  although  the  iwimor 
of  doing  it  is  enth-ely  at  his  discretion.  So,  too, 
there  may  be  what  are  called  "  resnltinK"  or 
"  presumptive  trusts,"  whidi  are  expressaa  no- 
where, but  are  implied  or  presumed  fron  the 
assumed  intention  of  the  parties,  or  arise  fiom 
the  nature  of  the  transaction ;  and  the  statata 
of  frauds  expressly  excepts  these  tmsts  from 
the  requirement  of  writing. — ^It  is  sometimes  im- 
portant to  determine  whether  a  tmstee  accepta 
the  trust.  He  is  always  at  liberty  to  dedme 
it  but  he  cannot  take  the  property  withont 
the  tmst  As  every  trust  confers  the  legal 
title  on  the  trustee,  there  is  a  presumption 
similar  to  that  already  mentioned  in  referenoe 
to  the  eettuy  mte  trust,  namely,  that  it  is  tor 
his  benefit,  and  therefore  his  aooeptanee  will 
be  presumed.  Bat  the  presumption  is  of  mack 
less  weight  than  in  the  case  of  the  eettuy  ywe 
trust,  because  if  a  trustee  take  the  propeHy  at 
all,  he  takes  it  eum  miere,  and  the  burdoi  m»j 
be  very  heavy.  Properly,  therefore,  the  be^ 
if  not  tiie  only  evidence  of  an  acoeptanoe  of  the 
tmst  is  some  action  by  the  tmstee  imder  it  The 
same  person  may  stand  in  different  relations ; 
thus  he  may  be  appointed  execntor  and 
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trostee;  and  ha  may  give  scfpsrate  bonds  with 
different  snreties,  as  executor  and  as  trostee. 
In  BQoh  cases  it  ia  sometinies  difSoult  to  say 
vhere  the  doty  and  responsibilitj  of  exeontor 
end  and  those  of  trostee  begin.  The  general 
role  is  this:  If  the  exeontor  has  speoifically  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  estate  to  the  purpose  of 
the  trust,  he  will  be  considered  as  to  that  por- 
tion  as  liaTiog  discharged  his  datj  as  executor 
and  entered  upon  his  duty  as  trustee. — ^An  im- 
portant dootnne  of  the  law  of  trusts,  funiliar 
to  English  lawyers  and  frequently  applied  in 
Engliw  courts,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ey-pre»  doctrine.  Tills  phrase  means  literally 
**  near  to  it ;"  and  this  doctrine  is  applied  when 
a  trust  is  certainly  created,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  execute  it  precisely  as  the  donor  prescribed, 
and  then  a  court  of  eqnity,  from  its  desire  to 
sostaia  the  trust,  will  direct  an  exercise  of  it 
M  near  aa  possible  to  the  original  intention  of 
tlie  donor.  By  far  the  most  frequent  occasion 
ft>r  its  application  arises  from  me  change  of 
cfaronmstances  in  ancient  trusts;  as,  for  exam- 

Ele,  where  there  is  an  endowment  for  a  school 
mited  to  scholars  of  a  certain  description,  and 
there  are  not  now  any  scholars  of  that  descrip- 
tion. But  that  necessity  cannot  exist  so  fre- 
quently or  with  so  much  force  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England.  As  an  undefined  judicial 
power,  it  is  oi>en  to  abuse,  and  is,  if  not  denied 
or  disclaimed,  exercised  with  great  forbearance 
in  the  United  States. — Trustees  are  held,  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  to  a  somewhat 
strict  accountability.  A  trustee  ia  l>onnd  not 
only  to  guard  against  loss  or  damage  to  the 
tmst  property,  but  to  see  that  it  is  made  reason- 
ably produotiTe.  If  he  suffer^  it  to  lie  idle, 
-when  safe  investments  can  be  made,  he  will  be 
oharged  with  interest,  and  in  some  cases,  as  when 
he  is  guilty  of  gross  delinquency,  or  if  he  min- 

gles  ue  property  with  his  own  for  his  own 
enefit  in  trade  or  otherwise,  he  will  be  oharged 
with  compound  interest  He  will  however  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  time  without  interest  for 
making  his  investments,  because  he  is  bound 
to  exercise  due  care  in  making  them;  and  if  he 
exercises  this  care,  and  especially  if  he  follows 
the  directions  of  a  court  or  of  statutes  applica- 
ble  to  the  case,  he  will  not  be  liable  for  what- 
ever loss  may  occur.  He  may  not  himself  buy 
property  which  he  sells  as  trustee,  nor  sell  his 
own  property  and  buy  it  as  trustee ;  and  this 
rale  ii  applied  not  only  to  all  trustees,  but  to 
agenta  generally. — An  important  difference  be- 
tween private  and  public  trustees  should  be 
mentioned.  Private  trustees  are  responsible  on 
the  contracts  they  make  as  trustees,  unless  they 
guard  against  this  by  express  reservation ;  and 
merely  calling  themselves  trustees,  or  even 
aaying  they  act  as  trustees,  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  sufficient  Thus  an  exeontor,  dgning 
a  common  promissory  note  as  exeontor,  is  still 
liable  on  it  personally,  idthongh  the  estate  be 
insolvent.  But  public  trustees,  or  persons  act- 
ing in  a  known  official  capacity,  are  not  person- 
ally liable  on  the  contracts  they  make  for  the 
voi»  XT. — 40 


state  or  government,  unless  they  make  them- 
selves so  expressly,  or  by  a  reasonable  implica- 
tion, or  have  in  their  hands  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  contracts.  It  is,  of  course,  always 
m  the  power  of  one  who  deals  with  a  pubUo 
trustee  or  agent  to  ask  of  him  his  own  personal 
liability ;  and  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  that 
trustee  togive  it  or  withhold  it. 

TKUXILLO,  or  Tbujillo  (anc.  Turrit  Ju- 
Ua)^  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  province 
of  Oaoeres,  sitn^ed  on  the  Tozo,  a  tributary  Qf 
the  Tagus,  180  m.  8.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop. 
6,026.  It  oonnsta  of  three  parts,  the  oitadeX 
old  town,  and  city,  which  stand  reepectivdy 
on  the  summit,  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
The  whole  place  has  the  appearance  of  decay, 
and  the  upper  and  more  ancient  part  is  now 
used  as  a  buryinggronnd,  the  inhabitants  having 
abandoned  it  The  fortress  dates  from  Boman 
times.  In  the  lower  town  there  is  an  extensive 
square,  which  contains  among  other  large  man- 
nons  one  belonging  to  the  family  of  Fizarro, 
the  fh>nt  being  ornamented  with  numerous  I>a88- 
reliefs  representing  the  conquest  of  Peru.  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro  was  a  native  of  thia  place,  as  were 
also  many  of  the  adventurers  who  assisted  in 
the  conquest  of  Pern.  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  discovered  in  the  town  and  neighborhood. 

TEUXILLO,  or  Taunixo,  a  town  of  Pern, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Ubertad,  situated 
\\  m.  from  the  sea,  in  the  valley  of  Chimu,  lat. 
8*  7'  S.,  long.  79°  9'  W. ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It 
is  bnilt  npon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall  flanked  with  bastions. 
There  are  some  good  brick  houses,  which  are 
generally  low.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  cathedral  and  several  large  ohnrohee. 
There  is  a  college,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre. 
Bice  and  spice  are  exported  from  Huanchaoo, 
which  is  the  port  of  Truzillo,  and  hes  about  8 
m.  N.  W.  from  it.  Truxillo  was  founded  by 
Fizarro,  who  named  it  after  his  native  town  in 
Spain.  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  many 
ancient  Peruvian  remains. 

TBUXTUN,  Thomas,  an  American  naval  of- 
ficer, bom  on  Long  island,  Feb.  16, 1755,  died 
in  Philadelphia,  May  6, 1822.  During  the  rev- 
olution he  served  in  privateers  and  letters  of 
marque  as  lieutenant  and  captain,  was  several 
times  engaged,  and  made  a  number  of  valuable 
captures.  In  1796  he  received  a  commisnon 
as  captdn  in  the  navy.  His  first  service  was 
in  the  frigate  Constellatioii,  of  88  guns.  On 
Feb.  9,  1799,  when  off  the  island  of  Nevis,  he 
fell  in  with,  and  captured  after  a  close  action 
of  about  one  hour,  the  French  frigate  L'ln- 
Burgente,  Oapt.  Barreault  The  armament  of 
L'lnsnrgente  oonsisted  of  40  guns  with  a  com- 
plement of  409  men.  She  was  much  cut  up,  and 
lost  29  men  killed  and  40  wounded.  The  Con- 
stellation sustained  but  little  iqjury,  and  had  8 
men  wounded.  On  Feb.  1,  1800,  the  Constel- 
lation, still  commanded  by  Truxtun,  fell  in  off 
Ouadelonpe  with  the  French  frigate  La  Ven- 
geance of  54  guns,  CaptPitot  A  long  and  severe 
encounter  took  place,  in  which  both  ships  were 
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maoh  crippled.  La  Vengeance  eoeaped,  and  got 
into  Cora^a  digmasted  and  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition, with  a  loss  of  60  killed  and  110  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  Constellation  was  14  killed  and 
85  wounded.  Her  mainmast  went  by  the  board 
at  the  close  of  the  action,  which  prevented  her 
from  pursaing  her  antagonist.  For  this  ac- 
tion congress  awarded  Tmxtnn  a  gold  medaL 
In  1801  he  was  transferred  to  the  President,  44, 
in  which  ship  he  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  as 
commodore  on  the  Guadeloupe  station.  At  one 
time  he  had  a  squadron  of  10  sail  under  his 
command.  He  resigned  his  commisdon  in  1803, 
and  afterward  filled  important  civil  offices. 

TSOHIRNHAUSEK,  Ehbbnfbibd  Waltxb 
TON,  count,  a  German  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher, bom  on  his  father's  estate  of  Kia- 
lingswalde  in  Upper  Lusatia,  April  10,  1661, 
died  there,  Oct.  10, 1708.  At  17  he  entered  the 
university  of  Leyden,  and  in  1678  volunteered 
in  the  Dutch  army  in  the  war  against  France. 
In  1673  he  began  a  Journey,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
On  returning  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  optical  instruments,  and  establish- 
ed glass  factories  and  a  mill  for  the  polishing 
of  burning  glasses,  one  of  which,  weighing  160 
pounds  and  88  inches  in  diameter,  is  now  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris. 
He  also  constructed  a  burning  mirror  of  highly 
polished  copper  6  English  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  focal  distance  of  which  was  8.7  feet;  it  is 
now  in  Dresden.  Several  oommnnioations  by 
him  npon  subjects  of  this  character  are  to  be 
fonnd  m  the  AetaEruditorum.  Tschimhansen 
also  discovered  a  method  of  making  porcelain, 
from  which  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in 
Baxony  took  its  rise.  In  philosophy,  he  wrote 
MediMna  Mentit  (Amsterdam,  1687),  a  kind 
of  companion  work  to  Medieina  Corpori*  pnb- 
liahed  by  him  the  year  previons.  In  math- 
ematics, he  investigated  the  properties  of  the 
curved  line  which  goes  under  his  name. 

TSCHUDI,  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
the  canton  of  Glarus,  Switzerland.  The  ances- 
tor of  the  house  was  Johann,  who  was  en- 
nobled by  the  emperor  Louis  III.  in  006 ;  and 
from  that  time  many  of  his  descendanta  have 
been  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  the  crusades, 
in  the  wars  against  Austria,  and  in  the  French 
service.  The  most  celebrated  members  of  the 
fiunily  are  the  following:  I.  JBoiDina  (Oillxs),  a 
Swiss  historian,  bom  in  the  canton  of  Glams  in 
1606,  died  Feb.  28, 1578.  One  of  his  first  instrao- 
tors  was  the  reformer  Zwingli ;  afterward  he 
studied  at  Basel,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  In  1628 
he  was  made  ambassador  from  the  canton  of 
Glarus  to  the  assembly  of  the  state  which  met 
at  Einsiedeln  to  deliberate  in  regard  to  matters 
connected  with  the  reformation;  in  1620  be- 
came governor  of  Sargans ;  and  in  1682  was 
chosen  bv  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  as  the  manager 
of  several  estates  belonging  to  the  abbey.  In 
1688  he  was  made  governor  of  Baden,  and  re- 
ceived the  same  position  in  1649  after  having 
been  for  8  years  in  the  French  service.    In  1666 


be  waa  stodUtoIder  and  in  1657  landammaa  ut 
Glams.  In  1669  he  was  sent  by  the  confedera- 
tion to  Augsburg  to  demand  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  the  confirmation  of  their  rights 
and  privileges.  Subsequently,  when  the  strife 
between  the  Catholics  tuA.  Protestants  grew 
fiercer  in  the  canton  of  Glams,  he  strongly 
supported  the  side  of  the  former,  and  in  eon- 
sequence  drew  npon  himself  to  such  an  extent 
the  aversion  of  his  countrymen,  that  after  1568 
he  redded  partly  in  Rapperschwyl  and  partly 
in  the  convent  of  Einsieoeln ;  but  in  1664  he  re- 
turned to  Glams,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  engaged  in  literary  studies  and 
political  duties.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  prolific  writers  of  his  time,  though 
only  a  few  of  his  works  have  been  publishM. 
Beside  a  number  of  treatises  known  only  by 
their  titles,  there  are  166  of  his  works  specified 
as  existing  either  in  print  or  in  manuscript 
the  most  celebrated  being  his  chronicle  (a 
Swiss  history  to  the  year  1570,  but  which  has 
been  printed  only  as  far  as  1470  (2  vols.,  Ba- 
sel, 1784).  This  work  waa  written  in  German, 
and  is  regarded  by  the  Swiss  historiaii  Jo- 
hannes von  Mcdler  as  an  original  anthori^. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Fuchs,  AtfU 
Ttehuiit  LOm  w»d  Sehriften  (8  vols.,  St.  Gall, 
1806).  II.  JoHANN  Jakob,  a  Swiss  traveller, 
naturalist,  and  ethnologist,  bom  in  Glarus, 
July  25,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  gym- 
nanum  and  the  university  of  ZCrich,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  natural  history  in  I^eof- 
ch&tel,  and  afterward  in  Leyden,  where  he  pul>> 
lished  his  Syttem  der  Batraehier  (1838),  and 
in  Paris,  ^om  this  last  named  city  be  set 
out,  in  Feb.  18S8,  on  a  voyage  around  the 
world ;  but  as  the  vessel  was  sold  to  the  Perur 
vian  government  on  reaching  that  country,  his 
investigations  were  limited  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  history  and  ethnology  of  Peru.  In  184> 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and,  being  prevented 
from  taking  part  in  the  arctic  expedition  under 
command  of  Cmt.  Franklin,  seUled  on  his  es- 
tate of  Jaoobihof  near  Wiener-Nenstadt  in  Low- 
er Austria.  He  has  published  Ptru:  £ei»aiki&- 
un  avt  den  Jahrm  1838-'42  (2  vols.,  St.  GaD, 
1846;  translated  into  English  in  1847  by  T. 
Boss) ;  Untertnehungen  €iber  die  Fauna  Peru- 
ana (St.  Gall,  1844-'7);  and  Die  KeUehu»- 
tpradte  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1868),  which  contains 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  Uie  Peruvian  lan- 
guage. He  has  also  edited,  in  conjunction  with 
Don  Mariano  Ednardo  de  Kivera,  the  Antigua- 
dade*  Peruana*  (Vienna,  1861;  tranalated  by 
the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks,  8vo.,  New  York,  1864)l 
III.  FiaxDBioR,  bom  in  1820,  is  the  author  m 
a  celebrated  work  entitled  Dot  l^ierMen  der 
Alpenteelt  (Leipsic,  1862;  2d  ed.,  1864). — ^The 
history  of  the  family  has  been  written  by 
Blumer  under  the  title  of  J)a*  Oeiehleekt  der 
IMitdi  (St  Gall,  1863). 

TSETSE,  the  native  name  of  a  proboscidian 
dipterous  insect  of  the  gehus  glmina  (Wiede- 
mann), peculiar  to  Africa,  and  especially  to  the 
tropical  portions.     This   genua  comes  near 
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MUmoxyi  (Fsbr.),  and  resembles  !n  appearanoe 
and  habits  the  gadfly  called  in  Scotland  cleg 
'  (hamatopota  pluoialii,Jieig.).  The  best  known 
species,  ff.  mortUant  (Westw.),  is  6  lines  long 
and  8|  in  expanse  of  win^,  a  little  larger  than 
the  house  fly ;  the  head  is  dirty  baff,  and  the 
eyes  large ;  thorax  chestnnt  red,  with  4  longi* 
tadinal  black  bars;  abdomen  dirty  bnfl|  with 
black  bristles  abore,  the  first  segment  with  a 
round  black  spot  at  each  side,  and  the  4  fol- 
lowing with  a  broad  dark  brown  band  inter- 
mpted  in  the  middle ;  the  wings  are  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  body.  The  blood-sncUng 
apparatus  consists  of  a  long  homy  proboscis, 
containing  a  componnd  bristle  or  3  needle-like 
piercers,  commanicating  with  a  poison  bulb  at 
the  base,  and  supported  on  each  side  by  8 
feathery  palpi.  It  is  very  active  and  difficult 
to  catch,  except  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and 
evening,  when  it  is  sluggish ;  it  has  a  load  and 
pecniiar  buzz,  which  does  not  terrify  cattle 
like  that  of  the  gadflies.  This  scourge  of  the 
Afirican  wilderness  has  no  sting  in  the  tail,  and 
deposits  no  eggs  on  or  under  the  skin  of  ani- 
mals, but  introduces  its  poison'  into  the  blood 
by  the  proboscis  daring  the  act  of  sucking. 
The  puncture  of  the  tsefse  is  almost  certm 
death  to  the  ox,  horse,  sheep,  and'  dog,  but  is 
harmless  to  man,  the  mule,  ass.  goat,  pig,  wild 
animals,  and  even  calves  while  sucking;  in 
man  it  causes  a  slight  itehing,  like  that  after 
the  bite  of  the  mosquito  or  flea.  It  produces 
no  immediate  effect  in  the  ox  or  horse,  but  in 
a  few  days  there  appears  an  exudation  for  half 
an  inch  around  the  punctures,  the  eyes  and 
nose  begin  to  run,  the  skin  quivers  as  if  fh>m 
cold,  and  swellings  occur  under  the  jaw ;  the 
animal  may  continue  to  graze,  bnt  by  degrees 
grows  thin  and  weak ;  this  state  may  continne 
For  months,  until  purging  comes  on,  and  death 
ensues  from  exhaustion.  The  bettor  the  con- 
dition of  the  animal  bitten,  the  more  speedy 
often  will  the  death  be,  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms of  staggering  and  blindness,  as  if  the  poi- 
son affected  the  brain ;  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  spite 
of  every  care  and  medical  treatment,  goes  on 
to  cert^  death.  They  occasionally  attack  s 
horse  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  alighting  on  him 
bj  hundreds,  sometimes  causing  death  in  a 
week.  After  death  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue  is  found  ii^jected  with  air,  and  the  fat  is 
oily  and  greenish  yellow ;  the  heart  and  muscles 
are  very  soft  and  flabby,  the  gall  bladder  dis- 
tended with  bile,  the  blood  much  reduced  in 
qnantity,  with  signs  of  disease  in  the  lungs  and 
Hver.  No  remedy  is  known  against  the  effects 
of  their  bite ;  the  natives  pretend  to  Lave  roots 
which,  pounded  and  sprinkled  on  the  hair,  pre- 
vent the  bite,  bnt  their  inability  to  keep  cattle 
proves  their  inefficacy ;  tiie  droppinp  of  ani- 
mals mixed  with  human  milk  and  drugs,  and 
smeared  on  the  hide,  often  prove  a  temporary 
safeguard;  an  animal  slightly  bitten  and  es- 
caping death  will  fall  a  victim  to  the  next  sft- 


Vere  bite.  With  the  destruction  of  the  game, 
this  insect,  deprived  of  its  food,  may  become 
extinct ;  and  until  it  does,  whole  districts  are 
rendered  unable  to  keep  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
or  dogs.  It  is  fonnd  chiefly  in  the  bush  or 
among  reeds,  and  rarely  in  the  open  country; 
it  is  confined  to  limited  re^ons,  wuioh  it  never 
leaves,  so  that  cattle  may  g^raze  in  quiet  on  one 
side  of  a  river  while  the  opposite  bank  swarms 
with  tsetBe.  If  obliged  to  pius  through  a  coon- 
try  infested  by  them,  the  natives  select  a  moon- 
light winter  night,  when  thev  are  torpid  from 
cold.  The  flesh  of  animals  bitten  by  uie  tsetse 
is  not  unwholesome,  if  they  are  kUled  l>efore 
emaciation  and  weakness  supervene.  Accord- 
lag  to  Westwood  ("  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolo^- 
oal  Society  of  London,"  No.  217,  Bed  1860), 
the  tsetse  is  the  same  as  the  timh  of  Bruce  (a 
modem  Arabic  word),  and  the  s«&ui  in  He- 
brew ;  the  marquis  of  Spineto  ("  London  and 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,"  1884,  voL 
iv.  p.  170)  identifies  the  zimb  with  the  mm/ivia 
or  dog-fly  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  Ual  t*alya 
hglb  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  with  the  of  an 
vnher  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  the  arob 
of  Exod.  viii.,  the  fly  which  caused  the  4th  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  eettrui  of 
Aristotle  (but  not  of  the  modems).  In  the  pa- 
per above  cited  Westwood  describes  two  other 
new  species,  the  G.  taehinoidtt,  smaller,  and 
the  0.  ttAan^ormU,  larger  than  the  common 
species,  both  from  western  tropical  Africa. 
Gordon  Gumming  alludes  to,  and  0.  J.  An- 
dersson  and  Dr.  Livingstone  give  an  extended 
account  of  the  ravages  of  this  insect. 

TSUS-SIMA,  an  island  of  the  Japanese  em- 
pire, lying  in  the  strait  of  Oorea,  S.  W.  of 
Niphon,  in  lat.  84°  K,  long.  129°  K  It  is  88 
m.  long  and  10  or  12  broad,  and  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait  from  the  island  of  Fatohin, 
Ijring  S.  W.  of  it  A  chain  of  high  and  ragged 
hills,  with  deep  but  fertile  vulevs,  extends 
throng  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  island. 
It  is  now  an  important  naval  depot  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who  took  possesion  of  it  in  June,  1861, 
after  a  bombardment  in  which  a  oonsiderable  - 
loss  was  suffered  on  both  rides. 

TUAM,  a  town  of  Oonnanght,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Galway,  Ireland,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Harrow,  19  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Galway;  pop.  in 
1851,  7,819.  It  contains  both  Protestant  and 
Koman  Catholic  cathedrals,  the  Boman  Gatho- 
-lie  college  of  St.  Jarlath,  severalpublic  schools, 
a  monastery,  and  a  nunnery.  The  workhoaae 
and  other  public  institutions  in  1861  contained 
2,881  inmates.  The  manufactores  are  trifling, 
but  there  is  a  oonsiderable  trade  in  g^rain. 
Tuam  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  had  a 
cathedral  founded  by  St.  Jtulath  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. It  is  the  see  of  a  Soman  Oatholic  arch- 
bishop,  and  was  an  arohiepisoopal  see  of  the  es- 
tablished church  from  the  12th  oentury  to  1889, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  a  bishopric,  with  EH- 
lala  and  Achonry,  suffragan  to  Armagh. 

TUABIKS,  or  Tou^rbohs,  a  people  supposed 
to  be  of  the  Berber  or  Amazirgh  race,  occupy- 
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ing  that  portion  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahsnk 
lying  between  Morocco  and  Soodan,  and  ex- 
tending westward  fW>m  Fezzan  to  the  Atlantic. 
They  assert  that  they  came  originally  from  Oar 
naan,  and  may  be  the  desoendanta  of  aome  of 
the  tribes  driven  out  by  the  Israelites.  They 
are  Oancasian  in  their  featnres,  and,  thongh  of 
dark  complexion,  have  straight  hair,  and  bear 
no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  negro  races. 
They  are  tall  and  handsome,  bold,  warlike,  and 
predatory,  and  lire  chiefly  on  booty  and  tribute 
exacted  from  their  neighbors.  They  are  very 
zealons  Mohammedans,  and  are  governed  by 
independent  chiefs.  (See  Azkab  Tuabee.)  The 
Tibboos,  who  occupy  that  portion  of  the  desert 
lying  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt,  are  considered 
a  branch  dt  the  same  family  with  the  Tnariks. 
Baron  Ancapitune  (NowMllet  annaUt  dei  voy- 
a^MfDec.  1861)  estimates  the  total  number  of 
the  Tnariks  at  193,000. 
TUBERCLE.  See  OowsTJUPnow, 
TDBEBODLAB  MENINGITIS.     See  Ht- 

DBOOSI'RALtJS. 

TUBEBOSE,  a  fragrant  flower  of  the  liliar 
ceons  order,  called  by  botanists  polyanthe*  tu&tf- 
ro*a,  blossoming  in  the  autumn.  Its  native 
oonntry  is  unknown;  it  was  flrst  noticed  in 
Europe  by  Clusios,  a  Dutch  writer  of  the  Idth 
centUTT*,  who  received  it  as  an  Indian  plant. 
Tlte  old  gardeners  designated,  it  as  the  Indian 
hyadnth  and  the  plante  tubSretae.  It  is  an 
endogenous  perennial,  with  a  thick,  fleshy,  tu- 
berous root,  from  the  crown  of  which  issues  a 
slender  stem  about  8  feet  high,  bearing  numer- 
ous long,  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  and  at  the 
summit  a  spike  of  oonspicnons  white  flowers, 
the  corolla  being  monopetalons  and  funnel- 
shaped,  the  tube  incurved,  the  rim- outspread 
and  divided  into  6  segments,  the  seed  vessel  an 
obtuse,  roundish,  S-oomered,  8-celled  capsule, 
filled  with  half-round  seeds  arranged  in  a 
double  row.  There  are  several  varieties ;  the 
one  with  double  flowers  is  the  most  esteemed. 
The  slender  tuberose  (P.  graeilu),  a  native  of 
Brazil,  was  brought  into  notice  in  18S2;  its 
flowers  are  of  a  p^e  Tallow,  but  it  is  otherwise 
like  the  common  kind. — ^The  tuberose  is  nsn- 
ally  imported  into  the  United  States  with  flower 
bulbs  from  Holland,  and  the  largest  and  firm- 
est roots,  deprived  of  their  oflsets,  are  selected 
for  blooming.  They  should  be  potted  early  in 
the  spring  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  brought  for- 
ward in  frames,  planting  them  ont  in  the  flow- 
er border  in  May  or  June.  When  the  flowers 
are  ready  to  expand,  they  are  oareMly  lifted 
'with  balls  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  and 
repotted.  If  early  shifted  into  large  pots,  these 
may  be  sunk  in  some  warm  border,  the  stems 
being  tied  to  stakes,  and  the  pots  being  lifted 
on  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

TUBINGEN,  a  walled  town  of  Wftrtemberg, 
circle  of  Sohwarzwald,  sitnated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Neokar  at  its  Jnndtion  with  the  Ammer, 
18  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Stuttgart,  and  69  m.  E. 
fh>m  Strasbourg;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  is 
noted  for  its  university,  foonded  in  1477,  which 


has  a  library  of  200,000  volnmea,  and  is  attends 
ed  by  about  650  students. 

TUCKER,  Ab&lham,  an  Ent^ish  metaphyd- 
cian,  bom  in  London,  Sept.  2,  lf05,  died  in  1774. 
He  was  educated  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  and 
entered  the  Inner  Temple,  but  was  never  call- 
ed to  the  bar.  In  1727  he  purchased  Betch- 
worth  castle,  near  Dorking,  with  a  huge  estate 
belonging  to  it,  and  there  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  agriculture.  In  1766  he  published 
a  pamphlet  against  strong  political  feeling,  en- 
titled "The  Country  Gentleman's  Advice  to 
his  Son  on  the  subject  of  Party  Clnbs."  About 
this  time  he  began  his  great  work,  "  The  Light 
of  Nature  Pursued,  by  Edward  Search,"  4  vol- 
umes of  which  were  published  in  1765;  but  a 
part  of  it  had  already  appeared  in  1763  under 
the  title  of  "Free  Will.''  A  criticism  on  the 
work  in  the  "  Monthly  Review"  elicited  frtnt 
him  a  reply  entitled  "  Man  in  Quest  of  TTiiin«clf^ 
by  Outhbert  Comment."  He  became  Uind  in 
177L  but  continued  to  work  upon  his  "  Light 
of  Nature  Pursued"  until  the  close  of  his  Uife, 
the  remaining  volumes  of  which  were  edited 
by  his  daughter,  after  his  death.  The  best  ei£- 
tion  of  his  work  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Ifildmay 
(7  vols.  8vo. ;  reprinted  in  1887  in  2  vols.  Sva). 

TUCKER,  Hensy  St.  Gkorok,  an  American 
Jurist,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1779,  died  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  Aug.  28,  1848.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  devoted  himself  to  the  legal 
profession,  and  became  president  of  ^e  oqprt 
of  appeals  and  professor  of  law  in  the  nniveiv 
sity  of  Virginia.  From  1816  to  1819  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  lower  honse  of  congress. 
Among  his  legal  works,  which  gave  him  a  high 
reputation,  are:  "Lectures  on  Oonstitotiomd 
Law ;"  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Vir- 
ginia" (2  vols.  8vo.,  Winchester,  1836);  and 
"  Lectures  on  Natural  Law  and  Government.'' 

TUOEEB,  JosiAH,  a  British  divine  and  po- 
litical writer,  bom  in  Laughame,  Caermarthen- 
shire,  ~in  1711,  died  in  Gloucester,  Nov.  4^ 
1799.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford,  took  orders,  and  in  1749  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol.  In 
1768  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucester.     He 

Sublished  a  number  of  treatises  relating  to  po- 
tical  economy,  the  earliest  of  which  was  en- 
titled "A  Brief  Essay  upon  the  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  which  respectively  attoid 
France  and  Great  Britain  with  r^ard  to 
Trade"  (1748).  His  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Case  of  going  to  War  for  the  u^e  of  Trade,  con- 
sidered in  a  new  light"  (1768),  was  translated 
into  French  by  Tnrgot.    His  most  remarkable 

Sablication  was  "Reflections  on  the  Present 
[atters  in  Dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland"  (1786).  He  also  beaui  a  work  on  the 
' '  Elements  of  Oommeroe  and  Theory  of  Taxes," 
whidi  he  did  not  finish.  For  Us  sapport  «>f 
the  bill  allowing  Jews  to  be  naturalized  he 
was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  people  of  Bristol. 
At  the  time  of  the  ./tjnerican  revolutionary  war 
he  strenuously  resisted  the  dsdms  of  the  colo- 
nies, bat  at  the  same  time  opposed  coercion,  as 
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he  belleTed  that  the  posseesion  of  colonies  -was 
detrimental  to  the  inteiests  of  a  ooantry.  In 
the  controversies  npon  this  war  he  came  into 
collision  with  Barke,  who  in  his  speech  on 
American  taxation,  in  April,  1774,  treated  him 
with  no  great  reepeot.  In  theology  he  wrote 
an  "  Apology  for  the  present  Ohnroh  of  Eng- 
land," "Letters  to  Dr.  Kippi8,"and  "Belipous 
Intolerance  no  part  of  the  General  Plan  either 
of  the  Mosaic  or  Christian  Dispensation."  He 
likewise  published  "Seventeen  Sermons  on 
acme  of  the  most  important  Points  of  Katnrai 
and  Revealed  Religion."  His  works  have 
never  been  collected. 

TUOEER,  St.  Gkobos,  an  American  poet 
and  jorist,  bom  in  the  island  of  Bermada,  Jane 
29, 1752,  died  in  Nelson  co.,  Va.,  in  Nov.  1827. 
He  was  edaoated  at  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  stndied  law,  but  on  tlie  breaking  ont 
of  the  revolntionary  war  took  up  arms,  and 
planned  and  aided  personally  in  a  dangerous 
bat  succeesful  attempt  to  capture  a  large  amount 
of  stores  in  a  fortification  at  Bermada.  In 
1778  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Randolph,  the 
mother  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  At  the 
mege  of  Yorktown  he  was  present  in  the  o^aci- 
tyotn  lieutenant-ooloneL  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral  court,  and  while  holding  this  position  was 
also  law  professor  in  William  and  Mary  college ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
convention  which  in  1786  met  at  Annapolis, 
ICa.,  and  recommended  the  convention  by  which 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  formed.  '  In  1808  he  was  appointed  pudge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  subsequently  m  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  large  nomber  of  minorpoems,  one 
of  which,  entitled  "  Days  of  my  Youth,"  has 
retained  its  popularity;  and  he  published  an 
essay  on  the  question  "  How  far  the  Common 
Law  of  Englimd  is  the  Common  Law  of  the 
United  States ;"  a  treatise  on  "  Slavery"  (1796): 
a  letter  on  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws" 
(1799);  and  an  annotated  edition  of  Black- 
stone's  "  Commentaries."  His  poetical  works, 
which  have  never  been  collected,  would  fill  sev- 
eral volumes. — Beveblt,  an  American  lawyer 
and  novelist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ma- 
toax,  Va.,  Sept  6,  1784,  died  in  Winchester, 
Va.,  Ang.  26, 1861.  He  was  edaoated  at  William 
and  Mary  college,  studied  law,  and  in  1809  set- 
tled in  Charlotte  co.,  and  in  1816  in  Missouri, 
where  he  became  a  jndge.  In  18S4  he  became 
professor  of  law  in  William  and  Mary  college^ 
and  held  that  position  nntil  his  death.  Hepub- 
liahed  a  work  on  "  Pleading,"  lectures  on  the 
eonsUtution  of  the  United  States  under  the 
title  of  "The  Science  of  Government,"  and 
novels  entitled  "  George  Balcombe"  and  "  Ger- 
trude;" but  his  most  remarkable  production 
was  an  unfinitOied  novel  called  "The Partisan 
Leader,"  first  printed  in  1887,  and  reprinted  in 
1861.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Virginia  in  1849, 
12  years  after  its  first  publication,  and  Mr.  Van 
Boreo,  the  head  of  a  republic  in  name,  but  of  a 


monarchy  in  reality,  is  represented  in  his  third 

S residential  term.  At  the  time  of  its  repnb- 
cation  it  attracted  great  attention,  as  show- 
ing how  long  the  project  of  a  secession  of 
the  southern  states  nad  been  entertained,  and 
for  the  accuracy  with  which  it  foretold  much 
that  had  since  happened.  Beverly  Tacker  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  "  Sonthem  Review," 
and  had  began  shortly  before  his  death  a  life 
of  John  Randolph,  his  half  brother. 

TUOKKRMAN,  ECxnsy  Thbodobb,  an  Amer- 
ican author,  born  in  Boston,  April  20,  1818. 
He  received  his  education  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity,  and  in  1888,  when  about  to  enter  col- 
lege, was  induced  by  the  state  of  his  health  to 
visit  Europe.  Having  passed  a  winter  in  Italy, 
he  returned  to  America  in  the  sammer  of  1884, 
and  8  years  later  revisited  Europe,  and  passed 
nearly  2  years  in  Sicily  and  Florence.  In  1846 
he  removed  from  Boston  to  New  York,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  except  daring  the  sam- 
mer months,  which  he  passes  chiefly  in  New- 
port, R.  I.  In  1860  he  received  from  Harvard 
university  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  In 
1886  appeared  his  first  publication,  "  The  Ital- 
ian Sketch  Book,"  a  collection  of  descriptive 
and  historical  sketches,  essays,  and  tales ;  and 
since  that  time  he  has  occupied  himself  exclu- 
sively with  literary  parsuits,  having  been  a  reg- 
ular and  frequent  contributor  to  the  "Norui 
American  Review,"  the  "  Ohristiaa  Examiner," 
the  "  Democratic  Review,"  "  Graham's  Maga- 
dne,"  the  "  Southern  Laterary  Messenger," 
"  Putnam's  Monthly,"  the  "Atlantic  Monthly," 
and  other  periodicals,  in  the  pages  of  which 
the  essays,  aesthetic,  biographical,  and  critical, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  his  works,  were  origi- 
nally pablished.  His  next  work  in  the  order  of 
publication  was  "  Sicily,  a  Pilgrimage"  (1889), 
in  which  the  author's  experience  is  described 
under  the  guise  of  fiction.  It  was  followed  by 
"Rambles  and  Reveries"  (1841);  "Thoughts 
on  the  Poets"  (1846),  devoted  chiefly  to  mas- 
ters of  the  English  school  (translated  into  Ger- 
man by  MoUer) ;  "  Artist  life,  or  Sketches  of 
American  Painters"  (1847);  "Characteristics 
of  Literature"  (1849),  of  which  a  2d  series  ap- 

ared  in  1861 ;  "  The  Optimist"  (1860),  a  c<d- 
ion  of  miscellaneous  essays;  a  "life  of 
Oomniodore  Silas  Talbot"  (1861) ;  "A  Month 
in  England"  (1868),  the  fruits  of  a  brief  visit 
to  Europe  in  1852;  "Memorial  of  Horatio 
Greenongh"  (1858);  "Leaves  from  the  Dianr 
of  a  Dreamer*'  (1868);  "Biographical  Essays^* 
(1867).  In  1861  a  collection  of  his  poems, 
embradng  an  elaborate  metrical  essay  entitled 
"  The  Spirit  of  Poetry,"  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton. Among  his  incidental  writings  may  be 
mentioned  a  comprehensive  "Sketch  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,"  appended  to  Shaw's  "  Outlines 
of  English  Literatnre." 

TUOKERMAN,  Joskph,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  18, 1778,  died 
in  Havana,  Caba,  April  20,  1840.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1798,  and 
in  1801  was  settled  as.  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
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society  in  Chebea,  near  Boston,  where  he  re- 
mained for  2S  years.  He  became  greatly  in- 
terested in  improving  the  condition  of  sea- 
men, who  composed  a  large  portion  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, and  in  1812  was  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  the  first  charitable  society 
for  their  benefit  in  the  United  States ;  and  he 
wrote  and  published  several  tracts  for  seamen 
in  connection  with  this  society,  which  even- 
tnallj  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
seamen's  friend  society  and  other  institutions 
for  sailors.  In  1826  he  resigned  his  pastorate 
and  commenced  laboring  as  a  missionary  among 
the  poor  in  Boston,  at  first  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  at  the  end  of  18  months  he  had  brongbt  260 
families  nnder  his  supervision  and  instruction, 
providing  for  most  of  them  food,  raiment,  and 
ooonpation,  as  well  as  religious  instmction. 
Otiters  were  stimulated  by  his  efforts  to  under- 
take the  same  work.  In  1880  he  wrote  an  es- 
say "  On  tiie  Wages  paid  to  Females,"  which 
received  a  prize  offered  in  Philadelphia.  Hia 
labors  and  articles  in  the  religions  periodicals 
led  to  the  organization  of  t£e  "Benevolent 
Fraternity  of  Churches"  for  the  support  of  a 
dty  mission,  called  the  "lllinistry  at  Large,'" 
and  I>t.  Tnokerman  became  one  of  its  minis- 
ters; in  1881  his  reports  to  it  were  pnblished 
in  a  12mo.  volume  (2d  ed.,  1882).  While  on 
8  visit  to  Europe  in  consequence  of  his  im- 
paired health,  he  promoted  fhe  organization 
of  similar  institutions  for  the  poor  in  several 
dties  of  Great  Britain.  On  his  retnm  he  re- 
somed  his  labors,  and  published  "Principles 
and  Results  of  the  Ministry  at  Lai«e ;"  but  his 
health  again  failing,  he  sailed  for  Cuba,  where 
he  died.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Mount 
Auburn,  where  a  fine  monument  has  been  erect- 
ed to  his  memory. 

TUGUMAN,  a  province  of  the  Argentine 
Otm&deration,  bounded  N.  by  Salta,  £.  by  Gran 
Ohaco,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Santiago  and  Oata- 
marca ;  area,  87,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  60,000. 
In  the  W.  the  nirface  is  traversed  by  several 
offsets  from  the  Andee,  but  in  other  directicms 
tiiere  are  extensive  plains.  The  most  important 
livers  are  the  Salado,  Tals,  and  Medinaa.  There 
are  several  shallow  saline  lakes,  and  in  many 
j^Laces  extensive  tracts  covered  with  fossil  salt. 
The  water  of  nearly  all  the  streams  is  brackish. 
Ihe  climate  of  the  plains  is  hot.  The  soil  af- 
fords good  crops  of  grain  and  fhiits,  and  excel- 
lent pasturage.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
cattle  and  timber,  the  latter  of  which  is  sent 
to  Buenos  Ayres  and  also  to  Potosi.  Capital, 
Tncnman,  or  Ban  Miguel  de  Tucuman. 

TUDOR.    SeeHxuBTVII. 

TUBOR,  William,  an  American  anthor, 
born  in  Boston,  Jan.  28, 1779,  died  in  Bio  Ja- 
neiro, March  9,  1880.  He  was  educated  at 
Phillips  academy,  Andover,  and  at  Harvard  col- 
lege, where  he  was  gradui^»d  in  1796,  and  en- 
tered the  counting  room  of  John  Oodman,  in 
whose  employ  he  visited  Paris.  He  afterward 
made  a  tour  to  Italy  and  the  continent,  and  on 
his  return  engaged  in  fonnding  the  "  Anthol- 


ogy GInb,"  and  o«xttribnted  various  artnleB  to 
its  Journal,  the  "Monthly  Anthology."  In 
1816  the  first  number  of  the  "North  Ajnericaii 
Review"  appeared  nnder  his  editorship,  and 
three  fourths  of  the  first  4  volumes  were  writ- 
ten by  hun.  In  1819  he  published  a  volume 
entitled  "Letters  on  the  Eastern  Stat^;"  in 
1821  a  volume  of  "  Miscellanies ;"  snd  in  182S 
a  "  Life  of  James  Otis."  In  1828  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  consul  at  Lima,  and  in  1828  was 
made  charge  d'affaires  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where 
he  wrote  a  work  published  anonymonsly  under 
the  title  "  Gebel  Teir"  (Boston,  1829).  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Athencenm, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  the  country  is  indebted  for 
the  first  suggestion  of  Bunker  Hill  monument. 

TUESDAY,  the  third  day  of  the  week.  In 
the  Roman  calendar  it  was  called  diet  Martit, 
from  Mars,  and  its  present  name  is  derived 
ttom  Tiw,  the  Anglo-Saxon  god  of  war. 

TUFA.    See  GALOASions  Sfbinos. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE.    See  Mkwobd. 

TUI.    See  Pox  Bmn. 

TUILERIES  (Fr.  fusfe,  a  tUe),  a  royal  palan 
with  extensive  gardens  in  Paris,  lying  between 
the  Seine  and  the  rue  Rivoli,  and  £.  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  so  named  because  it  oo- 
cnpies  the  site  of  a  former  manufactory  of  tiles. 
Tlie  present  bnilding  was  commenced  in  1664 
by  Oatharine  de'  M^ci,  wife  of  Henry  n.,  ae- 
cordi^e  to  the  plans  of  PhUibert  Delorme  and 
Jean  Bullant,  who  built  the  oentr^  pavilion, 
called  the  patillen  de  Ph>rl<^«,  the  two  id- 
Joining  wings,  and  the  pavilions  by  which 
they  are/terminated.  Henry  lY.  added  a  range 
of  buildings  ornamented  with  large  compoate 
pilasters  and  a  lofty  pavilion  at  each  end  of  the 
original  structure,  the  whole  presenting  a  &cade 
886  yards  in  length  by  86  in  depth,  running  at 
right  aisles  with  the  river,  and  in  a  direction 
nearly  ST.  and  S.  The  same  monardi  also 
commenced  the  gallery  fronting  the  Sme 
which  connects  the  S.  extremity  of  the  bnild- 
ing with  the  Louvre,  and  which  was  finished 
by  Louis  XIH.  and  Louis  XTV.  The  latter 
harmonized  the  architecture  of  the  whole 
bnilding,  replacing  the  spherical  dome  of  the 
pemiUon  de  Vkorloge  by  a  qnadrangnlar  one; 
and  in  1808  Napoleon  I.  commenced  a  northern 
gallery  along  the  rue  Rivoli,  parallel  to  that 
already  constructed.  This  was  completed  by 
Napoleon  UI.,  and  the  Tuileries  and  the  Lonvre 
now  form  one  great  connected  pUe,  enclosing 
the  Place  dn  Carronsel,  which  is  separ^ed 
from  the  court  of  the  original  palace  oi  the 
Tuileries  by  an  iron  railing.  The  firont  of  the 
building,  in  spite  of  glaring  architectural  in- 
congruities, is  exceedingly  imposing,  uad  the 
interior  unsurpassed  in  magnificence  by  any 
royal  residence  in  Europe.  The  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  lying  west  of  the  palace  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  embrace  a 
qnadrangnlar  area'of  nearly  60  acres,  and  are 
among  the  most  attractive  public  resorts  in 
Paris. — ^Aiter  the  completion  of  the  palace  of 
Versailles  no  French  kmg  lived  in  the  Tuileries 
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Tmtil  1789,  Trhen  Louis  XVI.  Ibmnd  himself 
oompelled  to  remove  thither  from  Veraaillea. 
On  Aag.  10, 1792,  the  Parisian  populace  storm- 
ed the  bnilding  and  maassored  the  Swiss  body 
gaud  of  the  Mbkg.  It  sabseqnendy  became 
me  re^denoe  of  Napoleon  daring  the  oonsalate 
and  the  empire,  and  of  the  Bonrbons  afker  the 
restoration.  Daring  the  revolntion  of  Jnly, 
1880,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  people ;  and  at 
tile  ezpnlrion  of  Louis  Philippe  m  Feb.  1848,  it 
was  for  the  third  time  ransacked.  It  is  now 
the  imperial  reddenoe  of  Napoleon  m.,  who 
is  (1862)  rebuilding  the  pavilion  de  Flore  on  the 
front  comer  next  the  river. 

TUISOO,  Tbtisoo,  or  Tiur  (Anglo-Saxon, 
Tnr),  the  god  whom  the  ancient  Owmans  re- 
▼ered  as  the  earth-bom  founder  of  their  nation. 
He  was  represented  as  a  gray-bearded  man, 
with  unoovered  head  clad  in  the  skin  of  an 
mlmal,  holding  s  sceptre  in  his  risht  hand,  and 
■tretehing  ont  the  left.  EQs  son  iunnns  (man), 
by  Hertha  CMrth),  wsa  the  first  of  the  Tentones 
(Teutiehe,  DeuUehe,  Gtonnans),  and  the  fitther 
of  the  progenitors  of  their  three  principal  tribes. 
Both  Tnisoo  and  his  son  gave  laws  to  their  na- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  the 
early  Oermans  held  Judicial  meetings,  Tuesday, 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  former. 

TULA.    See  Toola. 

TITLARE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  California,  bounded 
8.  W.  by  the  Coast  range,  and  N.  E.  by  New 
Kepco,  and  drained  by  Owen's  and  Eem 
rivers  and  other  streams;  area  over  19,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,688.  The  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  traverse  the  central  part  of  the 
ooonty.  The  agricultural  productions  are  of 
mall  amount.  Gk>ld  is  abundant,  and  in  1858 
there  were  9  quartz  mills;  placer  mining  is  also 
pursued.  Tule  lake,  over  80  m.  long  and  about 
SO  m.  wide,  is  in  this  county.    Capital,  Yisalia. 

TULIP  (Persian,  ikoulyl<my  turban),  the 
name  of  a  superb  garden  flower  of  the  natural 
order  of  the  tiliaeea,  known  for  its  great  num- 
ber of  sorts,  all  derived  from  a  single  species, 
the  tulifa  Gfttntrioma,  a  native  of  the  Levant. 
The  tulip  has  a  bulbous  root,  from  the  apex  of 
which  issue  a  few  broad,  glaucous,  herbaceous 
leaves,  surrounding  at  base  a  simple  stem  (scape), 
which  usually  supports  a  single  flower  com- 
posed of  a  perianth  of  6  coloreid  petals,  within 
whidi  is  a  row  of  6  subulate  stamens,  which 
are  not  so  long  as  the  petals,  surrounding  a  8- 
angled,  8-cellea  ovary,  whose  stigma  is  sessile, 
8-lobed,  triangular,  persistent;  the  fruit  is  a 
capsule  filled  with  many  smooth  flattened  seeds. 
The  garden  tulip  appears  to  have  been  culti- 
vated for  a  long  period  among  the  Turks ;  it 
was  introduced  into  western  Europe  in  1664, 
and  first  described  by  Conrad  Gesner  shortly 
afterward.  Its  ripe  seeds  were  re^^nlarly  im- 
ported into  Holland  from  Constantinople,  and 
that  oonntry  soon  l>ecame  ^stin^ished  for  its 
trade  in  bulbs.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  assiduous- 
ly nurtured,  and  superb  sorts  have  originated 
tibere  among  gardeners  and  amateur  florists 
ftom  continnea  onltore  and  from  the  sowing 


of  its  seeds,  a  process  which  is  long  and  te« 
dious,  from  6  to  20  years  being  required  to  as- 
certain the  possible  qualities  of  the  seedling 
plants.  The  finest  varieties  of  the  plant  amount 
to  several  hundred,  each  bearing  some  distino- 
tive  trivial  name;  the  specific  differences  be- 
tween them  consist  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
colors  are  distributed  upon  the  petals.  Thus, 
such  tulips  as  have  certain  general  and  pre- 
dominant colors  are  divided  into  4  sections, 
each  of  which  comprises  very  many  sub-vari- 
eties. When  the  yellow  ground  of  the  flower 
is  marked  with  purple  or  scarlet  of  different 
shades,  it  is  called  bitarre;  when  its  white 
ground  is  marked,  lined,  striped,  or  variegated 
with  violet  or  purple  only,  of  various  shades, 
the  tulip  is  called  oyhicOMn;  such  as  are  varie- 
gated with  scarlet,  crimson,  cherry  color,  or 
rose  are  called  rose  tulips;  and  those  which 
have  a  white  or  yellow  ground  without  any 
marks  are  termed  self^  or  plain-colored.  When 
those  colors  occur  in  a  broad  central  stripe  in 
any  of  the  flowers  of  the  8  first  kinds,  the  tulip 
is  said  to  be  fiamed;  and  when  they  are  ar- 
ranged, on  the  petals  in  delicate  penciUings,  the 
tulip  is  feathered,  this  style  being  very  beauti- 
ftil.  The  sells  have  but  a  single  color,  yet  by 
changing  the  character  of  the  soil  or  by  other 
processes  they  may  become  variegated,  and 
these  tulips  are  called  "  breeders,"  because  em- 
ployed to  breed  or  propagate  the  choicest  kinds. 
The  development  of  these  variegated  colors  is 
termed  the  breaking  of  the  tulip,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  that  several  years  are  requisite  to  pro- 
duce the  denred  effect.  The  precise  ratUmalt 
ot  this  result  does  not  seem  to  be  well  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  perhaps  only  the  continuona 
effort  of  nature  to  produce  tiio  normal  condi- 
tion of  striped  flowers,  the  self  color  being  only 
primitive  and  transitional.  A  good  tulip  flow- 
er must  not  only  be  well  colored  and  pencilled, 
but  its  form  must  be  perfect.  Thus  the  prop- 
erties of  a  good  tulip  consist  in  its  being  from 
one  third  to  one  half  of  a  hollow  globe,  ^e 
edge  smooth  and  even,  the  petals  thick,  and 
the  marking  of  colors  unbroken  round  the  ex- 
posed edges  of  the  petals  when  expanded,  but 
this  edging  must  not  extend  more  than  half 
way  down  the  petal ;  all  the  6  petals  must  be 
precisely  alike,  uie  colors  well  defined,  the  base 
of  the  petals  free  from  the  slightest  stain,  and 
the  flower  stem  straight  and  stiff,  from  18  to 
86  inches  high.  The  garden  tulip  loves  a  rich 
loam,  and  when  its  best  effects  are  to  be  stud- 
ied, the  different  sorts  are  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  this,  and  are  planted  in  long  narrow 
beds  so  that  they  can  be  readily  inspected  when 
in  fbll  bloom,  or  can  be  protected  by  awnings 
from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  beds  should  bein 
some  open,  airy  situation,  free  from  the  shade 
of  trees  or  of  houses,  and  all  surplus  moisture 
should  be  carried  off  from  their  sarfiu)e.  The 
usual  width  of  a  bed  is  4  feet,  and  one  21  feet 
long  will  contain  280  bulbs  placed  6  inches 
from  the  edge  and  6  inches  apart  each  way.  It 
is  nsual  to  plant  duplicate  roots,  as  some  may 
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not  bloeaom ;  and  even  if  all  shonld  do  so,  rtill 
the  effect  will  be  better.  A  bed  of  100  rowa 
and  Too  bulbs  or  roots,  containing  400  varietieB 
jadiciously  selected  and  well  arranged,  will 
produce  a  very  brilliant  display.  8non  beds  in 
preparation  shonld  be  fhrnished  with  20  inches 
depth  of  compost  soil,  consisting  of  two  parts 
of  fresh,  rich,  rather  sandy  loam,  and  one  part 
of  well  rotted  cow  dnng.  The  time  for  setting 
the  bnlbs  is  about  the  middle  of  September, 
when  they  are  to  be  planted  6  inches  below 
the  surface.  In  the  United  States  a  slight  cov- 
ering of  boughs,  leaves,  or  sea  weed  will  be 
found  to  be  sufficient  protection  in  winter,  re- 
moving it  in  the  spring  when  the  plants  push 
themselves  above  the  surface.  During  their 
growth  all  weeds  are  to  be  oareAilly  pmled  np 
and  the  beds  kept  clean  and  tidy.  .Aiter  bloom- 
log  and  on  the  fall  of  the  petals  the  seed  ves- 
seb  shonld  be  broken  off  in  order  to  prevent 
the  bnlb  ftom  becoming  weak  through  the  ef- 
fort to  ripen  the  seeds ;  and  when  the  foliage 
has  tnmed  brown  and  dry,  the  bnlbs  are  to  be 
oareiblly  lifted  out,  dried,  and  cleaned,  and  pat 
away  for  replanting.  The  tulip  will  bloom  very 
well  for  several  years,  however,  without  any 
such  estra  care ;  bnt  when  the  blossoming  is 
feeble,  indicating  a  too  crowded  state  of  the 
roots,  they  shonld  be  transplanted  at  the  proper 
season. — There  are  some  early  sorts  of  tnnpg 
much  prized  in  gardens,  known  in  the  flower 
catalogues  as  the  Van  Thol  and  snb-varieties 
of  the  sweet-scented  tulip  (^T.tuaoeoleiu,  Willd.). 
These  are  -all  dwarf,  the  stem  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate  in  outline,  the  scape  low,  bearing 
an  erect  flower,  the  petals  of  which  are  a  rich 
scarlet  edged  with  yellow.  Their  humble  habit 
renders  them  fit  to  mingle  with  crocuses  on 
the  edges  of  hyacinth  beds,  or  to  force  in  pots 
or  water  glasses  for  flowering  in  January  or 
February.  The  double  flowers  of  this  species, 
as  well  as  the  double-flowering  varieties  of  the 
common  garden  tulip,  are  in  less  esteem  than 
the  single  flowers,  though  curious  objects ;  but 
even  oddly  formed  flowers  of  certain  single 
sorts  are  well  known,  such  as  those  called  par- 
rot from  their  particolored  tints  of  green,  yel- 
low, and  red,  and  their  large,  coarse,  twisted, 
and  undulate  petals. — ^There  are  several  other 
distinct  species  of  the  genus  tuUpa  known,  bnt 
they  are  seldom  seen  unless  in  botanic  gardens; 
such  as  the  wild  tulip  (T*.  tyheitri*,  Willd.), 
with  narrow  leaves,  a  somewhat  drooping  stem 
bearing  a  solitary  yellow  flower,  the  petals 
ovate-acuminate,  hairy  at  their  extremities, 
and  the  stamens  hairy  at  the  base ;  the  small 
yellow  tulip  (7*.  Celtiana,  Persoon),  with  a  sol- 
itary, erect,  greenish  yellow  flower  with  lan- 
ceolate petals,  growing  wild  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga;  the  2-nowered  yellow  tulip  (7*.  iiflora, 
Pallas),  found  on  the  salt  deserts  in  company 
with  the  last  and  not  half  its  size,  its  flowers 
fragrant;  the  Italian  tulip  {T.  Clvtiana,  Re» 
dont^),  with  red  and  white  flowers  of  lanceolate 
petals;  the  many-flowered  tulip  {T.  Breuwiana), 
with  small  reddLsh  yellow  blosaomfl^  indigenous 


to  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  even  in  Sibe- 
ria occurs  a  species  (71  Bi^tentemiana),  with 
yellow  and  purple  flowers  appearing  in  June 
and  July. — The  commercial  valne  of  tulips  at 
the  present  time  is  regulated  like  that  of  other 
commodities;  and  collections  of  very  soperior 
sorts  may  be  procured  for  reasonable  sons 
of  money.  The  extraordinary  traffic  in  them 
two  centuries  smce  in  Holland,  known  as  tJie 
tnlipomania,  was  rather  a  gambUng  speculation 
than  any  actnal  transfer  of  the  variety  Imst- 
gained  for;  and  sometimes  no  individual  root 
of  the  puticnlar  kind  was  ia  existence. 

TnLIP  TREE  (Uriedendnm  UMpifera,  Linn.), 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  North  American  trees 
containing  a  single  species,  and  belon^ng  to 
the  natural  order  of  magniciUaeem.  They  az« 
exogens  with  distinct  carpels,  nsaaUy  large  in- 
volute stipules,  and  imbnoated  corollas.  Tho 
tulip  tree  is  tall  and  stately,  its  tnmk  Ui^  and 
oolumnar,  its  head  open  and  spreading,  ita  limbs 
stretching  strongly  upward,  and  its  branches 
proceeding  ontwai^  at  all  angles.  The  bark  of 
the  trunk  is  of  a  dark  ashen  color,  and  is  some- 
what smooth,  that  of  the  young  shoot  bnnnt 
or  chestnut  color,  smooth  with  a  grayish  bloom 
and  with  narrow  dots.  The  leaf  bud  is  formed 
by  2  stipules  cohering  at  their  edges  to  form  a 
sort  of  sheath,  within  which  a  minnte  leaf  is 
seen  folded  together  and  bent  down.  By  this 
arrangement,  as  each  leaf  expands,  it  is  pro* 
teoted  by  the  stipule  until  fiuly  grown.  The 
leaves  are  4-lobed,  each  lobe  ending  in  ronnd 
or  else  sharp  points,  and  separated  by  ahsllow 
broad  sinuses,  the  terminal  lobe  ending  ahraptly 
88  if  out  off.  Their  color  is  a  light  green  aboT4 
and  whitish  or  glaucous  beneath,  and  that 
surface  is  smooth.  Some  variety  exists  in  the 
acnteness  or  blnntness  of  these  lobes.  The  flow* 
ers  are  large,  solitary,  and  specious,  the  flowet 
bud  enclosed  in  a  2-triangnlar-leaved  sheath, 
whioh  falls  on  the  expansion  of  the  flower.  IIm 
sepals  consist  of  8  concave,  snbcoriaceons,  groea» 
ish,  striated,  spreading  divisions,  which  are  at 
length  bent  backward ;  the  corolla  of  6  fleshy, 
greenish  yellow  and  dotted  petals,  striped  ana 
marked  at  base  by  a  crescent-shaped  onuige 
spot ;  the  pistil  is  large  and  of  a  conical  shape, 
surrounded  bynnmerous  stamens  with  long  an- 
thers. Some  varieties  are  known  in  gardens,  di» 
tingnished  by  the  shape  of  the  foliage  or  the  color 
of  the  flowers. — The  tulip  tree  extends  from 
New  England  along  the  Atlantic  ooast  to  Flori- 
da. It  is  also  found  abundantly  in  Upper  Oraa- 
da,  and  in  the  western  states,  where  it  attains 
its  largest  size,  120  to  140  feet  high.  Its  bean^ 
even  when  young  renders  it  valuable  for  arti- 
ficial planting  in  pleasure  grounds  or  on  high* 
ways  and  on  the  sides  of  streets.  It  propw^es 
readily  from  seeds  and  layers,  and  by  bodding 
and  grafting.  Ita  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  an- 
tumn  in  a  fine  mould  and  in  oool  and  shady  spota. 
The  timber  of  the  tulip  tree  is  much  prized  aa 
a  snbstitnte  for  pine  where  that  is  not  foond, 
and  for  panel  Yiatk.  in  coach  building.  The 
bark  of  its  roots  and  branches  possesses  a  bitter 
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pnngent,  aronuitic  taste,  and  aromatSo  odor, 
and  oan  be  made  to  act  as  a  Btimnlating.tonio, 
diaphoretic,  and  aadorific.  According  to  Bige- 
low,  it  can  be  suooessfally  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  rhemnatism  and  intermit- 
tent feTera./ 

TULL,  JiniiBO,  an  English  agrionltorist,  bom 
about  1680,  died  in  Jan.  1740.  He  owned  an 
estate  near  Hangerford,  on  the  borders  of  Oz- 
fordatiire  and  Berkshire,  and  observing  the  ad- 
vantage ot  caltivation  of  plants  in  rows,  and 
of  stMng  and  pnlverizing  the  soil  between 
them,  he  introdaced  this  system  of  onltivating 
the  soil.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  was 
led  to  adopt  the  erroneous  principle  that  ma- 
nure was  not  needed,  as  finely  pulverized  earth 
and  moisture  were  sufficient  for  the  growth 
of  plants.  This  in  the  end  ruined  him,  and 
brought  discredit  upon  his  system  for  a  long 
time.  He  published  a  treatise  on  his  new  mode 
of  onltivation  (1781),  and  detached  essays, 
whioh  in  1761  were  collected  in  one  volume. 
(See  AoRiotTLTnxK,  voL  i.  p.  280.) 
TULLIU8,  SiBvnjs.  See  Sbbtius  TutLnrs. 
TULLOOH,  Jomr,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  bom 
in  Tibbemuir,  Perthshire,  in  1832.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  St  Andrew's,  and 
in  1844  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  having  previously  been  licensed  aa 
a  preacher  and  presented  with  a  charge  in  the 
town  of  Dundee.  Afterward  he  visited  Oer- 
many,  and  studied  the  speculative  theology  of 
that  country.  In  1849  he  removed  to  the  par- 
idi  of  Eettins  in  Forfarshire,  and  in  1864  was 
appointed  principal  of  St.  Mary's  college  in  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  has  been  a  oon- 
trlbntor  to  the  "  British  Quarterly"  and  "  North 
JBritiah  Review ;"  In  1866  received  the  second 
«f  the  Burnett  prizes  on  the  "  Being  and  At- 
tributes of  Ood,"  amounting  to  £600 ;  in  1869 
5iib1iflhed  "Leaders  of  the  Reformation;"  in 
861,  "English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders;" 
and  in  1862,  "Beginning  Life — Chapters  for 
Young  Men." 

TTOXUS  H08TILIU3,  the  third  king  of 
Borne,  reigned  {h>m  678  to  641 B.  0.  The  most 
memorable  event  of  his  reign  is  the  war  with 
Alba,  celebrated  by  the  single  combat  between 
tiie  Horatii  and  the  Ouriatii,  and  the  consequent 
acknowledgment  of  Roman  supremacy.  In  the 
war  against  fldenie,  an  Alban  army  was  led  to 
the  assistance  of  Rome  by  Mettus  Fuffetins,  the 
Alban  dictator,  who  intended  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy  at  the  critical  moment  TuUns  discov- 
ered the  treachery,  had  the  traitor  torn  in 
ineoea  from  chariot  wheels,  razed  Alba  to  the 
ground,  and  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
Borne,  where  the  great  mass  of  them  became 
tiie  Roman  ple^.  After  these  successes  Rome 
was  ttDicted  with  a  pestilence,  preceded  by 
awfbl  prodigies,  and  the  king  himself  was 
■eized  with  the  disease.  To  propitiate  the 
goda,  he  consulted  the  Comnuntarii  of  Nnma; 
and  having  found  the  formula  with  which  Nu- 
ma  had  saoriflced  to  Jupiter  Elidus,  he  at- 
tempted to  call  down  the  god,  but  fell  into  an 


error  in  the  use  of  the  fbrmnla,  and  the  god 
in  his  anger  destroyed  the  king  and  his  house- 
hold by  lightning.  The  account  of  Tnllns  Hos- 
tiliuB  cannot  be  regarded  as  historicaL  He  was 
probably  the  founder  of  the  third  patridha 
tribe,  the  Luoeres. 

TULLY,  'Wn.uAH,  an  American  physician 
and  botanjst,  bom  in  Saybrook,  Oonn.,  Nov. 
18,  1786,  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 
1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Y^e  coUege  in 
1806,  studied  medicine  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1808  settled  in  practice  at  Milford,  Conn.  He 
removed  about  1816  to  Upper  Middletown, 
now  Oromwell,  Oonn.,  where  he  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Thomas  Miner,  whose 
views  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  spotted  fever  (see  Mihkb,  Thomas,  and  Spoiv 
TKD  Fxvkb)  he  adopted  and  practised ;  and  in 
1819  or  1890  he  establiahed  himself  at  Middle- 
town.  In  1822  he  published  with  Dr.  Miner 
the  essi^  known  aa  "Miner  and  Tully  on  Fe- 
ver." In  1824  he  removed  to  East  Hartford, 
Ck>nn.,  and  soon  afterward  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  materia  medioa  in  the 
medical  institution  at  Oastleton,  Vt  In  1827 
he  removed  first  to  Albany,  and  afterward  to 
Oastleton,  for  greater  convenienoe  in  deliver- 
ing his  lectures.  In  1829  the  trustees  of  the 
medical  ooUege  vacated  all  the  professorships 
and  suspended  the  school  for  8  years.  He 
was  professor  of  materia  medioa  in  the  medical 
institution  of  Yale  college  from  1830  to  1841, 
when  he  resigned  on  aooonnt  of  disagreements 
on  medical  subjects  with  the  other  professors, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  violent  controversy.  In 
1861  he  removed  to  Springfield,  Mass.  He 
passed  his  latter  years  in  poverty,  occupied 
with  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  materia 
medica  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Springfield,  1867-'60). 

TUMBREL.    See  OtrcKiNO  Stool. 

TUMOR  (Lat  tunieo,  to-  swell),  a  morbid 
swelling  on  any  part  of  the  body,  not  caused 
by  Infl^miation.  The  classification  of  tnmors 
has  long  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  surgical  pa- 
thologists; but  lately  microscopic  investigation 
has  fbrnished  the  bans  of  a  new  arrangement 
of  them,  which,  if  not  sdentifioally  correct,  has 
the  advantage  of  practical  utility.  They  are 
divided  into  tnmors  whose  histological  elementa 
are  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  normal 
textures,  and  tnmors  whose  elements  difTer  hia- 
tologically  from  those  found  in  the  normal 
body.  The  first  are  termed  homologous  tu- 
mors, and  are  benign  or  non-malignant;  of 
themselves  they  exercise  no  very  deleterious 
influence,  but  they  may  be  productive  of  serious 
inconvenience  by  their  bulk,  or  of  death  by 
their  pressure  on  important  organs ;  while,  as 
a  result  of  mechanical  injury  or  irritation,  they 
are  subject  to  inflammation  and  nlceration. 
The  second  class  of  tumors,  whose  elements 
form  no  part  of  the  normal  tissues,  are  termed 
heterologous  or  heteromorphons ;  they  are 
malignant,  having  a  tendency  to  convert  the 
surrounding  tissues  into  structures  resembling 
th«r  own,  are  attended  with  a  oonstitntionat 
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esobexia,  and  independent  of  eztrinsio  conscB 
bave  a  tendency  to  aoftening  and  oloeration. 
Homologoua  or  non-malignant  tranon  again 
are  varioaalj  anbdiyided.  Under  the  head  of 
■aroomatoos  tomore  are  classed:  1,  tnmora 
consisting  of  hypertrophies  or  ezoessive  growths 
of  certain  ^ndular  Btroctnres,  as  of  the  mam- 
maa,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  testicle,  && ;  and 
2,  tumors  whose  structure  approximates  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  areolar  tissue.  Fibrous  tumors 
are  formed  exclusively  of  fibrous  tissue ;  ooc»> 
gionally,  when  they  are  large  and  of  long  stand- 
ing, calcareous  salts  are  deposited  within  them, 
and  sometimes  cysts  containing  fluid  are  met 
with  in  their  substance.  They  are  commonly 
movable  and  enclosed  in  a  cyst  formed  firom 
condensed  cellular  tissue.  Folyjii  of  the  ntema, 
tbe  nose,  and  the  ear  are  usually  fibrous  tu- 
mors. ITeuroma  is  a  form  of  fibrous  tumor 
wMch  occurs  in  connection  with  the  spinal 
nerves.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Bokitansky, 
"  that  neuroma  is  never  deposited  in  the  centre 
of  a  nerve,  but  at  its  side,  so  that  only  a  small 
part  of  its  fiasdcnli  is  displaced ;  the  displaced 
fluoicnli  are  spread  abroad  and  stretched  over 
tbe  tumor,  while  the  greater  mass  of  the  nerve 
remains  on  tbe  other  ride  uniignred,  and  with 
its  fibres  .in  connection  with  one  another." 
Fatty  tumors  are  characterized  by  their  name; 
they  are  formed  of  fat  cells  more  or  leas  inter- 
mixed With  areolar  tissue.  The  term  encysted 
tumor  is  confined  to  tumors  in  which  no  or- 
ganized connection  exists  between  the  cyst 
and  its  contents.  Sometimes  there  is  a  single 
cyst,  and  sometimes  there  are  numerous  cysts 
connected  together.  The  contents  of  the  cysts 
vary  greatly  in  character  and  consistence ;  tiiey 
may  be  watery  or  glairy,  of  tbe  consistence  c^ 
honey  (melioeritious),  of  pap  (atheromatous), 
or  of  lard  (steatomatous).  They  vary  greatly 
in  color ;  occasionally  they  may  contain  hair, 
teeth,  or  bony  matter.  Oartik^noos  tnmors 
(enehondrcma)  may  occur  in  glandular  organs, 
the  breast,  parotid  gland,  &o.,  and  in  the  mte- 
rior  of  bones,  or  more  commonly  in  their  enter 
surface ;  they  may  become  ossined^r  may  nn- 
dergo  soft  or  fatty  degeneration,  finally,  true 
osseous  tumors  are  met  with ;  they  ore  almost 
invariably  developed  on  and  withm  bone,  and 
may  be  soft  or  oancellar  in  their  texture,  or 
compact  and  of  an  ivory-like  hardness,  and 
sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size. — Heterolo- 
gous or  malignant  tumors  include  all  the  va- 
rieties of  cancer.  Tubercle  seems  to  form  a 
connecting  link  between  homologous  and  het- 
erologous tnmors. 

TUMULUS.    See  Babbow. 

TUNBRIDQE  WELLS,  a  market  town  of 
Kent,  England,  situated  in  a  beautiftil  country, 
16  m.  S.  W.  trom  Maidstone ;  pop.  In  1861, 
10,687.  It  is  a  fashionable  watering  place,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  dnsters  of  houses  standing 
on  detached  eminences,  and  of  a  parade  lined 
with  fine  trees  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
with  assembly  rooms,  libraries,  and  shops. 
The  surrounding  country  abonnds  in  mineral 


springs.  The  one  to  wUeh  tiie  place  owes  its 
origin  is  a  l^bt  pure  chalybeate,  and  the  vater 
is  considered  remarkably  effleacioiis  in  esses  of 
weak  digestion. 

TUNGSTEN  (Bwed.  tunf,  heavy,  and  Um, 
stone),  a  metal  existing  in  tiie  form  of  an  tdl 
combined  with  lime  in  the  mineral  sobeelite  or 
tnngstate  of  lime,  and  also  combined  with  inn 
and  manganese  in  the  nuneral  wolfram.  Tong- 
stic  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1781, 
and  metallic  tongsten  somewhat  later  by  ths 
brothers  D'Elhuyart.  Its  German  nams  WoU 
JramiMm  gives  to  it  the  symbol  W,  by  which  it 
is  known  in  chemistry.  It  is  obtained  ut 
heavy  iron-gray  metal,  very  hard  and  difBcult 
effusion,  and  of  the  high  specific  gravity  IT.6, 
by  intensely  heating  tungstio  acid  made  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  in  a  cmcibk  lined  with  ehtrcoal, 
for  some  hours.  The  tnngrtic  acid  is  proenred 
by  decomposing  the  tnngstate  of  lime  with  hj- 
drochlorio  acid,  which  dissolves  the  lime  and 
leaves  the  tnngstic  acid.  The  chemical  eqpiT- 
alent  of  tungsten  is  82. — ^Tungsten  comUnes 
with  several  other  metals,  forming  alloTi  of 
interest.  Its  combination  with  cast  iron  i>  te- 
markable  for  its  extraordinary  hardness;  and 
it  ia  said  that  cast  steel  oonttuning  46  per  cent 
of  tungsten  is  greatly  improved  in  tenscitf, 
hardness,  and  susceptibility  of  taking  a  fine 
temper.  According  to  experiments  made  at 
the  polytechnic  instatnte  at  Vienna,  ated  of 
this  kind  exceeded  all  others  in  abili^to  ren^ 
compression.  It  is  prepared  by  tbe  use  of  the 
mineral  wolfram^  which  is  first  purified  b^ 
roasting,  pulverizmg,  and  washing,  lastly  ▼iih 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  then  nixed 
with  cod  dust  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  cm- 
ciUe  for  8  hours.  The  gray  porous  naaa  tbna 
obtained,  consisting  of  metallic  tungsten  and 
carburets  of  iron  and  manganese,  is  throva 
into  the  crucibles  in  which  cast  steel  is  mehei 
Before  casting  the  steel  the  heat  of  the  fire  it 
faioreased  for  10  or  20  minutes.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  use  ot  tungsten  for  this  pnrpoaeii 
(b.«  difiScnlty  attending  all  new  methods  of 
manu&cturing  steel,  viz.,  that  of  prodnemg  an 
article  in  large  masses  of  uniform  qoalitx.^ 
Of  the  two  oxides  of  tungsten,  VftOt  and  VOi, 
tbe  latter  only,  or  tnngstic  acid,  is  of  partlcnlar 
interest  This  occurs  native  in  bright  yellov 
cnbes,  also  as  an  earthy  substance  like  oohre  at  a 
few  localities,  aa  at  Lane's  mine,  Munroe,  Cooi, 
Oabarms  co.,  N.  O.,  See.  But  the  nsnalfornw 
the  add  is  in  the  combinations  alresdj  nanied, 
and  of  these  wolfWun  (MnO,  "WO. + 8FeO,  VO,) 
is  the  most  common  ore  of  the  metal.  ^'^''! 
brownish  black  mineral,  of  metallic  lustre,  m 
hardness  6  to  6.6,  and  specific  grarity  7.1  to 
7.66.  It  is  often  found  associated  with  tin  on 
in  Oomwdl,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Fwnee. 
In  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  at  Jtw* 
roe.  Conn.,  with  native  bismuth,  gdena,bIeno^ 
dec.,  also  at  Trumbull  in  the  same  state,  and 
near  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo.,  and  Bine  HiUJ^' 
Me.  Its  detrimentd  ofieots  to  the  ores  of  0« 
have  already  been  noticed  in  treating  tut 
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mexaL    By  the  obemloal  metbod  adopted  of 
■eparating  the  tongsten  ores  from  the  tin  ores, 
a  tungstate  of  soda  is  obtained,  which  is  easily 
dissolved,  and  is  foond  of  valne  as  a  mordant 
in  oalioo  printing,  and  possesses  ^e  important 
property  of  rendering  fabrics  uninflammable. 
(See  LfooKBiTBnBLC  Oloth.)    Tongstio  acid  is 
also  found  in  combination  with  lesd,  forming 
the  mineral  aoheeletine,  and  also  with  copper, 
and  it  ooonn  in  small  ^oantit^  in  the  mineral 
yttrotantalite.    The  artifioial  tongstate  of  lead 
produces  a  pigment  resembling  white  lead.  The 
following  are  some  of  tiie  attempted  applica* 
tions  of  the  compounds  of  tungsten  to  econom- 
ical purposes:  tangstic  acid  for  coloring  yel- 
low ;  oxide  of  tungsten  for  coloring  bine ;  tnng- 
state  of  soda  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  stannate  of  soda. 
TUNIOA,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Mianssippi,  bor^ 
I        derin^  on  the  Uissiaaippi  rirer,  which  sepa- 
rates It  from  ArlEansas,  and  intersected  by  the 
Tonioa  and  Ooldwater  rivers;   area,  760  sq. 
'        m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,867  of  whom  8,484  were 
'        slaves.   The  snrfiaee  is  flat,  and  in  many  places 
'        swampy,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  prodnotioos 
'        in  1850  were  94,785  boshels  of  Indian  com, 
7,270  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  717  bales  of  cot- 
trao.     Oapital,  Austin. 
'  TUNIOATA.    See  Moixusoa,  vol.  zL  p.  681. 

TUSJB,  one  of  the  Barbary  states  of  N. 
'       AMoa,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Mediterra- 
'       nean,  S.  E.  by  Tripoli,  S.  by  the  desArt  of  Sa- 
hara, and  W.  by  Algeria,  between  lat.  81°  and 
'        if  N.,  and  long.  8°  and  11°  K;    extreme 
length  about  440  m.,  average  breadth  160  m.; 
area,  70,000  sq.m.;  pop.  9,500,000.  Beside  the 
e^ital,  of  the  same  name,  the  chief  towns  are 
Eairwan,  Soosa,  Hammamet,  Bizerta,  and  EJaff. 
<       The  ooast  line  is  irregular,  ud  has  8  extensive 
I       indentations,  forming  the  Ix^  of  Tunis,  Ham- 
mamet, and  Oabes.  The  only  considerable  river 
is  the  M^erda  (ano.  Bagradas),  which  falls  into 
(he  bay  of  Toms  after  a  N.  E.  oourse  of  about 
flOO  m.    Near  its  month,  and  for  some  distance 
W.  of  itj  there  are  sevenl  large  lagoons.    The 
lake  of  Al-Sibbah,  70  m.  long  and  35  broad,  near 
the  border  of  the  Sahara,  becomes  nearly  dry 
in  Bommer,  when  a  layer  of  salt  is  found  on  its 
bed.    The  interior  of  Tunis  is  but  little  known. 
The  N.  W.  portion  is  monntainons,  the  sum- 
mits having  a  height  in  many  places  of  4,000 
or  6,000  feet.    The  mountains  are  well  timber- 
ed, and  have  many  tracts  of  cultivated  land 
and  olive  plantations  on  their  lower  slopes. 
An  extensive  plain  or  table  land,  100  m.  long 
by  80  broad  and  quite  level,  extends  from  this 
region  to  the  gulf  of  Hammamet ;  it  ia  nearly 
deetitate  of  trees,  and  ia  used  by  the  Arabs  for 
pasturing  iheat  horses  and  camels.    To  the  S. 
of  this  puin  the  oonntry  is  believed  to  be  neari 
ly  desert,  though  in  ancient  times  it  waa  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.    Silver,  lead,  and  oop- 
rir  are  found  in  the  mountains.    The  climate 
▼ery  healthy ;  rain  falls  at  intervals  between 
Noromber  and  April,  bnt  droughts   prevul 
dnring  the  rest  of  the  year.    In  winter  the 


average  of  the  theimometer  is  66°  and  in  smn> 
mer  84°,  the  mean  of  the  whole  year  being 
69°.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  &&,  are  raised,  bnt 
dates  furnish  the  principal  aubastence  of  the 
inhabitants.  Olives,  tobacco,  oottoa,  indigo, 
and  various  drugs  and  dyes  are  grown;  wad. 
all  the  fruits  of  Europe  are  abundant.  The 
principal  domestio  ftnimnU  are  homed  cattle, 
moles,  and  camels;  the  breed  of  horses,  which 
was  once  so  fiiunous,  has  been  ailbwed  to  degen- 
erate. The  tanny  fishery  on  the  coast  is  very 
extensive.  The  lion,  panther,  ^nx,  onnoe, 
wolf|  and  wild  horse  are  the  pnndpal  wild 
animals. — The  people  of  the  interior  are  differ- 
ent tribes  of  ibikbs  and  Eabyles,  while  those 
of  the  coast  are  an  admixture  of  Turks,  Moors, 
Jews,  and  renegade  Christians.  They  are  gen- 
erally good-looking,  but  vary  ignorant.  The 
langnage  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  but  a  bastard 
Itafian  is  used  by  the  traders.  The  Arabs  re- 
semble the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  in  their  mode 
of  life,  bnt  are  inhospitable  to  strangers.  The 
Eabyles  live  on  the  mountains  in  villages  of 
mdely  oonstmoted  huts,  and  aubsiBt  dii^y  on 
dates,  bread,  and  milk.  Arms  are  carried  by 
all  classes,  and  on  the  borders  of  Algeria  the 
inhabitants  do  not  acknowledge  alle^anoe  to 
either  government.  The  religion  is  strict  Mo- 
hammedanism. The  principal  mannSMstures 
are  woollen  &brics,  particularly  the  red  caps 
so  much  worn  along  the  ahores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; considerable  numbers  of  skins  are 
tanned  and  dyed ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Europe  and  the  interior  <rf  Africa.  The 
government  of  Tunis,  thon^  nominally  de- 
pendent on  Turkey,  is  in  reality  perfectly  inde- 
eendent.  The  bev's  power  is  absolute,  and 
is  will  the  only  law  known  in  the  'ooontiy. 
There  are  many  ancient  ruins  in  different  parts 
of  Tunis,  more  partionlarly  on  the  banks  of  the 
M^erda,  where  at  Dnkhah  (ano.  Thngga)  there 
are  temples,  an  arch,  a  number  of  cisterns, 
baths,  barraoks,  gates,  theatres,  an  aqueduct, 
and  many  inscriptions.  The  great  aqnednct 
which  conveyed  the  water  63  m.  from  the 
mountain  of  Zagwam  to  Carthage  can  yet  be 
traced  along  the  whole  line,  while  tiiere  are 
portions  stiU  standing  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  98  feet  in  some  places.  Under  the  Bomans 
tlus  country  formed  the  province  of  Africa,  and 
was  divided  into  Zeugitana  in  the  K.  and  By- 
aacena  in  the  S. ;  and  its  most  important-oitiee 
were  Carthage,  Utica,  Hippo  Zantus  (BizertaX 
Leptis  Minor,  Thapsncs  Hadrametum,  and  Zama. 
— ^TninB,  the  oapital,  is  situated  on  the  W.  ude 
of  a  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mcyerda, 
400  m.  E.  frvm  Algiers,  in  lat.  86°  48  N.,  long. 
10°  24'  K ;  pop.  estimated  at  from  130,000  to 
200,000.  It  18  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  5 
m.  in  circuit,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 
which  commands  the  approach  frata  the  sea, 
and  by  several  forts.  It  has  a  very  imposing 
appearance  when  viewed  from  a  distance ;  bnt 
the  streets  are  narrow  uid  dirty,  and  the  houses 
generally  exceedingly  mean,  oonsisting  of  a  sin- 
gle story  without  whidowa  toward  the  streets. 
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The  town  is  v«ll  sapplied  with  water.  There 
are  many  handsome  mosques,  and  several  large 
barracks,  one  of  which  has  room  for  4,000 
men.  There  are  a  Moorish  college  and  several 
schools,  a  Roman  Oatholio  church  and  oon> 
vent,  a  Greek  church,  a  theatre,  and  nnmerona 
public  baths  and  bazaars.  The  manufactures 
are  principally  woollen  dotha  and  caps,  em- 
broidery, leader,  and  essences  of  mnsk,  rose, 
and  jasmine.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on, 
the  principal  exports  being  oil,  caps,  soap,  grain, 
wool,  hides,  cattle,  sponges,  wax,  gold  dnst, 
and  ivory,  and  the  imports  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  goods,  tin,  lead,  iron,  coffee,  sugar, 
spices,  &e.  The  depth  of  water  at  Tunis  is 
only  S  or  7  feet,  and  vessels  lie  in  the  bay  and 
discharge  by  lighters. — Tunis  derives  a  great 
deal  of  the  interest  attached  to  it  from  being 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of  an- 
cient Oarthi^;  but  it  is  itself  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  During  the  Pnnio  wars  it  often 
changed  masters.  In  A.  D.  429  it  fell  Into  the 
bands  of  the  Vandals,  and  about  a  century 
afterward  became  subject  to  the  Greek  empire, 
under  which  it  remained  till  N.  Africa  was 
overrun  by  the  Mohammedans  about  the  end 
of  the  7th  century.  Early  in  the  18th  centnnr 
it  became  independent.  In  1686  Charles  V. 
made  it  tributary  to  Spain,  but  in  1674  it  was 
eonqnered  by  the  Turks.  The  Moors  ultimate- 
ly enforced  their  right  of  electing  their  own 
bey,  only  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  tribnte  to 
the  sultan  of  Constantinople.  The  pirates  af- 
terward became  very  daring,  but  in  Cromwell's 
time  received  severe  chasiosement  from  the 
British  under  Admiral  Blake,  and  afterward 
fr^nn  France  and  Holland.  In  1816  the  Tu- 
nisians agreed,  under  threat  of  being  treated 
as  the  Algerines  had  been  by  Lord  Ezmoutii, 
to  renounce  piracy  and  Christian  slavery.  Un- 
der Achmet  Bey  (1887)  and  his  snccessors,  Mo- 
hammed Bey  (1866)  and  Mohammed  Sadyk  Bey 
(1869),  various  reforms  have  been  effected  or 
initiated,  including  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  declaring  the  children  of  slave  parents 
free,  the  suppression  of  many  monopolies  and 
oppressive  taxes,  the  equality  of  all  subjects, 
the  establishment  of  military  conscription  and 
of  mixed  tribunals,  and  the  creation  of  a  mu- 
nicipal government  for  the  administration  of 
affiws  in  the  capitaL  French  influence  has  long 
been  predominant  in  the  country  and  is  exert- 
ed in  favor  of  reform. 

TUITKERS.    See  DuHoass. 

TUifNEL,  in  civil  engineering,  an  nnder- 
ground  passage,  usually  constmoted  for  con- 
duotiuK  a  canal  or  road  through  elevated 
grounds.  In  mining  the  term  is  also  sometimes 
iq>plied  to  horizontal  excavations,  especially  to 
such  as  have  been  described  under  the  head  of 
Aorr.  In  Europe  tunnels  are  a  more  common 
feature  upon  nulroads  and  canals  than  in  this 
country,  and  some  of  the  most  important  upon 
the  former  have  been  noticed  in  the  article 
RiiLBOAD,  vol.  xiii.  p.  787.  On  the  canals  of 
England  there  are  6  tunnels  exceeding  8,000 


TUmiEL 

yards  each  in  length,  tiie  longest  being  thi 
Maniden  (Huddersfield),  which  is  6,600  yiiit 
long.  In  Franco  there  are  4  long  tiumeU,  out 
of  which,  the  Noirien  (St.  Quentm  csiud),  ia 
18,198  yards  long,  and  cost  only  %\SJSi  pet 
ywd.  The  Mauvages  (Mame  and  Bhineet- 
nal),  6,820  yards  long,  cost  $814.60  per  jari. 
Tunnels  are  no  new  feature  in  engineeriiig 
either  in  the  eastern  or  western  henusphen. 
Mention  is  made  in  the  article  Amis  of  tiw 
tunnels  carried  through  elevated  pomto  en- 
oountered  by  the  roads  constructed  \>j  the  ia- 
cas  of  Fern ;  and  in  the  article  Aqueddct  it  ia 
mentioned  tiiat  they  opened  similar  rays  bs 
the  conveyance  of  water  from  the  reserroiii 
in  the  mountains  several  hundred  miles  distant. 
The  tunnels  of  the  ancient  Romans  made  foe 
a  similar  purpose  are  ^so  there  notioed.  Otli- 
ers  were  matde  by  them  for  the  drainage  of 
lakes,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  whidb  vai 
constructed  by  the  emperor  Clandins  b«tweea 
Lake  Fucinus  (now  the  lake  of  Celano)  indtht 
river  Liris  (now  Garigliano).  This  wss  detni 
out  some  years  since  by  order  of  the  Ketpoli' 
tan  government,  and  a  minute  aoconnt  of  it,  ai 
it  then  appeared,  is  published  in  "  Bbcbrood'i 
Edinburgh  Magazine,"  vol.  xxzviii.  p.  667,  ii  j 
apaper  entitled  "  Eight  Days  in  the  Abnizi.'  | 
This  tunnel  proved  to  be  about  8  m.  long,  30 
feet  high,  and  28  feet  wide  at  the  enbince,  and 
nowhere  less  than  20  feet  high,  constructed  it 
part  throtgh  solid  rock,  and  in  other  plaeea 
Uned  with  masonry.  The  excavation  tppfx 
to  have  been  conducted  after  the  plan  pnctisad 
at  the  present  time,  by  means  of  a  nnmber  d 
vertical  shafts  first  sunk  on  the  line  of  the  toih 
nel,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  work  vai 
carried  on  simultaneously  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Another  tunnel,  made  at  an  esrlf  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  republic  for  the  partia 
drainage  of  the  Alban  lake,  is  more  than  a  inilt 
long.  In  BoBotia  is  a  tunnel  of  very  iDoeot 
date  constructed  for  the  drainage  of  Lake  Co-  j 
pals.  Themostremarkid)le  tunnel  is  that  mder  I 
the  Thames  river  at  London,  of  which  foilho 
mention  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  thia  ar 
tide. — ^The  methods  amd  cost  of  consbwtiiif 
tunnels  vary  greatiy  with  the  materials  throng 
which  they  penetrate.  The  opowtions  ire  a  | 
general  similar  to  those  employed  in  minnft 
of  which  some  account  is  given  in  the  artkh 
Mow.  They  are  not  limited  to  the  dnnng 
through  of  a  horizontal  passage,  but  long  to- 
nels  involve  the  necessity  of  sinking  ab^ 
from  the  surface  down  to  tiieir  level,  not  mew 
for  expediting  the  work  in  the  manner  alloded 
to  above,  but  the  shafts  are  almost  indispeo* 
ble  as  a  means  of  ventilation,  which  is  efiectea 
for  some  distance  beyond  thdr  foot  as  boob  ai 
an  opening  can  be  made  throof^  than  v>i^ 
portion  of  the  tunnel  leading  to  tiie  nesrex 
entrance.  If  the  ground  over  the  tunnel  risea 
to  very  great  height,  as  in  passing  throng  the 
base  of  a  mountain,  shafts  may  be  impnctii^ 
ble,  and  the  work  can  then  be  pushed  forwsrt 
only  from  the  two  ends;  and  attifidal  axtu 
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fbr  Tentilation  most  be  adopted,  as  by  the  use 
of  steam  'or  water  power  to  drive  in  through 
large  pipes  a  great  body  of  air  to  keep  the  at- 
mosp^pre  snflSoiently  pure  and  clear  tfom  pow- 
der smoke  for  the  men  to  condnct  their  work 
with  safety  and  advantage.    Short  tunnels  may 
be  ezoarated  without  shafts ;  and  if  in  strata 
easy  to  break  and  remove,  with  no  access  of 
large  quantities  of  water  or  of  qoioksiand,  the 
work  may  be  conducted  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $70  or  $80  per  yard  to  the  ordinary  di- 
mensions of  rulroad  tunnels;  indeed,  some 
tnnnels  have  been  made  at  rates  much  less 
than  these.     The  expense,  however,  rapidly 
increases  with  the  hardness  of  the  rook,  or  by 
its  ^ving  place  to  loose  materials,  especially 
of  a  sandy  nature.    With  access  of  water  these 
form  quicksands  that  flow  through  any  aper- 
tures permeable  to  water  itself;   and  when 
these  are  pressed  down  by  a  column  extending 
npward  into  higher  grounds,  their  exclusion  is 
one  of  the  most  difiBcnlt  operations  attending 
the  construction  of  tunnels.     Sometimes,  in 
ground  elsewhere  solid,  fissures   are  struck 
which  are  channels  of  such  materials,  and  let 
them  down  in  a  continuous  current  of  prodi- 
gious force,  sweeping  away  every  obstacle  op- 
posed to  it.    For  such  reasons  work  estimated 
and  let  for  $200  per  yard  has  cost  over  $660 ; 
which  is  about  the  highest  expenditure  paid 
for  tunnelling,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Thames 
tunnel,  the  expense  of  which  was  about  $0,000 
per  yard.    In  loose  ground,  or  in  rock  not 
thoroughly  bound  together,  so  that  pieces  are 
in  danger  of  fidling,  a  lining  of  brickwork  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  and  of  thickness  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  pressure  that  will  oome  upon  it, 
is  necessary ;  and  this  is  made  either  to  fbllow 
close  upon  the  excavation  as  it  goes  on,  or,  if 
Hie  ground  is  sufficiently  safe  to  stand  till  the 
excavation  is  completed,  the  lining  may  be  af- 
terward bnUt  up  throughout  the  whole  tunnel, 
or  only  in  those  places  that  need  it  most.    In 
case  of  carrying  the  lining  on  with  the  excava- 
tion, it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  a  wooden 
lining  as  far  in  advance  as  practicable,  and 
within  this  construct  the  permanent  brick  lin- 
ing.   When  the  floor  of  a  tunnel  is  of  loose 
material,  this  may  be  pressed  upward,  and 
springs  of  water  may  break  forth  threatening 
Bcrioas  ii^ury  to  the  foundations  of  the  lining 
and  sides  and  floor  of  the  work.   In  such  oases 
the  liidng  of  brickwork  must  be  extended  over 
the  whole  floor,  and  this  is  done  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  arch;  the  bricks  are  laid  endwise 
across  the  arch  in  several  courses  and  in  hy- 
draulic cement.     It  has  happened  in  using 
oommon  mortar  in  the  brick  lining  of  tunnels. 
that  this  before  hardening  has  been  squeezed 
qnite  oat  from  between  the  bricks,  letting  them 
oome  together,  and  caoung  so  much  injury  as 
to  render  the  construction  of  an  inner  lining 
oesential  to  save  the  work.    The  laying  ont  a 
long  tunnel,  which  is  to  be  excavated  trook 
both  ends,  and  ih>m  shafts  sunk  along  its  line, 
is  often  a  nice  piece  of  engineering  work.    Its 


Hne  is  run  over  the  snriiuse  with  the  transit 
instrument,  and  the  range  of  its  centre  is  es- 
tablished with  the  greatest  exactness  either 
upon  piers  especially  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  upon  posts  firmly  set  in  the  gronnd. 
The  places  of  the  shafts  are  then  marked  on 
this  hue,  and  when  these  have  been  sunk  peiw 
pendionlarly  to  the  required  depth,  two  plumb 
lines  suspended  in  each  shaft  on  the  central  or 
tranrit  hne  (^ve  the  direction  below  of  this 
line.  To  prevent  the  vibration  of  the  plum- 
mets, they  are  received  at  the  bottom  in  buck- 
ets at  water  or  cups  of  mercury.  The  transit 
instrument  is  used  at' the  bottom  to  carry  ont 
the  line ;  the  magnetic  needle  cannot  be  trusted 
for  this  work  on  account  of  its  liability  to  varia- 
tion from  local  attraction.  The  tunnel  may  be 
extended  from  the  shafts  of  its  tail  size  at  once, 
or  narrow  headings  may  first  be  mn  throogh, 
and  afterward  enlarge  If  the  ground  is  sus- 
pected to  be  of  a  changeable  character,  a  small 
drift  is  sometimes  run  quite  through  before  any 
contracts  are  let,  as  by  this  means  a  correct 
idea  is  acquired  of  the  nature  of  the  difflonlties 
to  be  enconntered.  As  the  excavation  is  car- 
ried out,  l^ose  parts  which  require  a  lining  are 
made  as  much  larger  than  the  proposed  width 
and  height  of  the  tnnnel  as  the  thickness  of  the 
brickwork  on  both  sides.  This  may  consist  of 
8  lengths  of  brick,  making  altogether  4  feet; 
and  in  addition  to  this  there  may  be  a  space 
for  the  primary  wooden  lining,  which  cannot 
in  all  cases  be  removed,  bnt  must  be  bnilt  in 
behind  the  brickwork.  All  vacant  spaces  be- 
hind the  masonry  are  thoroughly  tamped  and 
rammed  witii  earth  and  stone ;  and  if  the  ground 
la  very  treacherous,  the  curvature  of  the  sides, 
top,  and  bottom'  is  made  to  approach  to  that 
of  a  circle,  thus  securing  the  strength  of  the 
arch  flgme  in  every  direction.  The  shafts  are 
left  after  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  as  chim- 
neys for  ventilation ;  and  they  are  sometimes 
enlarged  to  great  size  with  the  view  of  trana- 
mitting  the  light  of  day  into  the  dark  passage 
below.  The  purpose  they  serve  in  the  l^l^r  re- 
q>ectis,however,  of  little  importance.  An  ob- 
long opening  termed  an  eye  has  also  in  some 
instances  been  carried  down  fh>m  the  surface 
along  the  line  of  a  tnnnel  for  purposes  of  ven- 
tilation and  light,  bi  the  Bishopton  tunnel, 
England,  there  is  such  an  eye  800  feet  long. — 
The  most  costly  of  all  tnnnels  yet  completed, 
and  probably  the  most  useless,  is  that  under 
the  Thames  river  between  Wapping  and  Botb- 
erhith&  London.  As  early  as  1798  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Balph  Dodd,  an  engineer,  to  open  a 
passage  under  the  river  between  Gravesend 
and  Essex ;  and  in  1804  others  proposed  the 
locality  finally  selected  for  this  enterprise. 
In  1807  a  sh^  was  sunk  816  feet  back  from 
the  river,  and  team  this  the  tnnnel  was  to 
proceed ;  but  the  work  was  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  influx  of  sand  and  water.  Trevi- 
thick,  the  engineer,  after  this  carried  a  drift 
under  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  distance  of 
1,0M  fiset ;  it  was  6  feet  high,  8  feet  wide  at  the 
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1>ottom,  utd  2|  at  the  top.  The  work  was  stop- 
ped within  about  200  feet  of  the  opposite  shore 
by  the  water  breaking  in.  Nothing  more  wss 
done  nntil  1823,  when  Mr.  M.  I.  Brunei  sub- 
mitted new  plans,  which  were  favorably  re- 
ceived, and  a  company  was  formed  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  The  place  selected  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work  was  on  the 
Botherhithe  ^ore,  160  feet  from  the  river, 
where  the  opposite  banks  are  but  1,000  feet 
apart  In  order  to  sink  a  Isrge  shaft  through 
the  quicksand  to  the  required  depth,  Mr.  Bru- 
nei constructed  a  cylinder  of  bri(A:work  60 
feet  in  external  diameter,  with  walls  8  feet 
thick  resting  upon  a  curb  of  timber,  and  cov- 
ered at  the  height  of  46  feet  with  another  sim- 
flar  curb,  the  two  being  tied  together  by  4S 
wrought  iron  screw  bolts  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  whole  space  between  the  two  curbs 
being  filled  in  with  the  brick  walls.  This  was 
built  npon  24  piles  that  were  driven  into  the 
ground  a,  little  outside  of  the  curb,  and  were 
ramished  each  one  with  a  shoulder  for  receiv- 
ing it.  There  wss  also  sn  nnderourb  of  oast 
iron,  having  a  sharp  cutting  edge  for  penetrating 
the  ground.  The  cylinder  being  built  and  the 
cement  having  become  hard,  the  earth  within 
was  excavated,  and  hoisted  out  by  means  of  a 
steam  engine  placed  on  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
and  16  of  the  piles  on  which  the  shaft  rested 
were  driven  down,  two  opposite  ones  together 
hsJf  an  inch  at  a  time.  Thus  the  whole  went 
gradually  down,  carrying  by  the  great  weight 
of  910  tons  the  otlier  8  piles.  All  the  piles 
were  finally  removed  when  they  were  no  longer 
needed  for  guiding  the  downward  movement 
of  the  shaft),  and  this  was  made  to  descend  to 
the  depth  of  40  feet,  when  it'  became  jammed 
by  the  external  pressure.  Below  this  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls  in  masonry  as  the  excsr 
▼ation  went  down  was  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  loose  character  of  the 
ground.  The  walls,  increased  to  4  feet  in 
Uiickness,  were  built  of  stone  laid  in  cement 
and  lined  with  2  courses  of  brick.  At  the 
depth  of  80  feet  a  central  shaft  26  feet  in  diam- 
eter was  sunk  as  a  well  for  the  drainage  of  the 
tunnel.  At  this  depth  the  pressure  was  so 
great  as  to  cause  the  ground  to  give  way  sud- 
denly, and  a  quantity  of  sand  and  water  was 
blown  up.  In  Jan.  1826,  the  excavation  for 
the  tunnel  was  commenced  at  the  depth  of  68 
feet.  This  was  laid  out  88  feet  wide  and  23^ 
high,  and  to  carry  such  an  excavation  forward 
through  loose  materials  charged  with  water  to 
an  inexhaustible  extent,  and  under  a  pressure 
of  a  column  70  or  80  feet  high,  required  appli- 
ances of  an  entirely  novel  character.  In  a  large 
portion  of  the  ground,  no  part  of  the  face  of  the 
work,  of  the  top  or  sides,  and  sometimes  of  the 
floor,  could  be  left  exposed  even  for  a  few  min- 
ntes,  without  careful  watcliing  and  the  means 
of  shutting  it  off  immediately  with  a  counter- 
acting pressure  superior  to  that  exerted  inward. 
The  brickwork  lining,  it  was  evident,  must  fol- 
low closely  upon  the  excavation,  and  it  alone 


could  ftimiah  the  snpport  against  which  tiie 
protection  in  front  mignt  be  braced.  This  pro- 
tection, it  was  also  evident,  must  consist  of  a 
multitude  of  individual  parts,  which  oejild  be 
removed  successively  and  each  be  replaced  and 
pushed  forward  as  the  excavation  behind  ad- 
mitted. The  height  of  the  tonnel  required 
several  stages  for  workmen  to  cH>erate  simnl- 
taneously,  that  the  whole  might  oe  carried  on 
together.  These  requirements  wwe  supplied 
in  12  great  frames  of  oast  iron,  making  alto- 
gether what  was  termed  a  shield,  filling  aa  they 
were  placed  side  by  side  tho  whole  width  of 
the  tunnel,  and  each  extending  the  whole  space 
between  the  floor  and  the  roof;  eadi  conld  be 
moved  forward  in  its  turn  6  inches  at  a  time 
without  movement  of  the  others,  by  means  of 
poweifhl  screws,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the 
bottom,  bracing  against  the  brickwork  behind; 
and  each  fhune  had  8  oompartmenta  or  floors 
one  above  another,  each  of  which  was  oocnpied 
by  a  worlonan.  The  tops  of  all  the  frames  and 
sides  of  the  outer  ones  were  covered  with 
smooth  iron  plates,  up  to  which  the  briokwork 
was  kept  a^doeely  as  posMble ;  and  the  aap- 
port  was  on  flat  soles  whidi  could  be  slipped 
forward  with  the  machine.  The  fr«nt  of  eadi 
compartment  or  cell  was  protected  by  a  series 
of  narrow  boards  which  might  be  kept  «]loie 
np  against  the  end  of  the  frame  or  be  separatdy 
pressed  forward  a  few  inches.  Each  workman 
m  his  cell  removed  first  the  upper  one  of  these 
boards,  and  excavated,  for  the  most  part  with 
his  hands,  the  earth  thus  exposed  for  about  6 
inches  inward;  then  replacing  the  board,  he 
pushed  it  forward  and  caused  it  to  remain  by 
the  pressure  of  jack  screws  bracing  a^^inat  the 
frame ;  the  next  board  below  was  then  ronov- 
ed  and  the  operation  repeated  at  this  poiint,  and 
BO  on ;  and  when  all  had  been  thus  carried  for- 
ward, the  frame  itself  was  moved  np  to  thean. 
In  bad  ground  the  danger  attending  the  removal 
of  a  stn^e  board  was  often  very  seriona,  as  may 
be  inferred  frt>m  the  fact  that  through  apertnns 
hardly  perceptible,  or  not  admittiiag  a  sii^e 
finger,  the  olay  would  obtmde  itself  in  a  oon- 
tinuouB  current;  and  it  was  sometimes  tiie  ease 
that  the  workinan  would  be  driven  ont  of  his 
cell,  and  this  being  then  tightly  closed  would 
become  entirely  filled,  and  so  would  be  left  till 
the  "  run"  was  cheeked  by  operations  continned 
in  other  parts.  The  brickwork  all  around  the 
excavation  was  laid  in  conoentrie,  independent 
courses  within  the  rectangular  outer  portioB, 
which  conformed  in  shape  to  that  of  the  shieU, 
and  was  finished  in  two  archwaya  separated  hy 
a  middle  solid  wall  extending  entirely  through, 
8i  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  4  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  thus  m^ing  two  tunnels  side  -by  aide. 
Through  this  wall  transverse  arches  form  oocai- 
sional  openings  from  one  tunnel  to  the  other. 
The  width  of  each  tunnel  at  the  springing  of 
the  arch  is  18  fbet  9  inches.  The  plan  of  the 
work  included  a  carriage  way  and  a  narrow 
footpath  along  the  centoal  wall,  also  a  limng 
of  cement  tluoughout.     Only  one  arohw^. 
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Itowever,  htm  been  thas  oompleted. — ISxaj  in- 
teresting clroumBtanceB  were  oonneoted  with 
the  oonstraction  of  this  tannel.  For  some  time 
the  Qzoavation  was  in  a  stratum  of  olar  and 
unattended  with  serioos  diflSonlties.  These 
Mmmenced  on  breaking  into  a  flssore  filled 
with  sand  and  gravel,  the  passing  of  which  oo- 
onpied  82  days.  With  the  close  of  the  year 
1630,  the  first  year's  work  in  tonnelling,  the 
progress  was  850  feet  The  floor  of  the  tnnnet 
was  made  to  slope  down  at  the  rate  of  2i  fbet 
fai  100,  in  order  to  give  snffioient  deptii  of 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  riyer  above  the 
brickwork,  which  however  was  not  after  all 
more  than  10  feet  Even  near  the  shore  it  was 
foand  that  there  was  much  danger  of  the  river 
bursting  tlirough  into  the  tunnel;  portions  of 
the  bed  frequently  settled,  and  to  fill  the  cav- 
ities  thus  formed  large  bags  of  day  were  sunk 
in  the  river.  Ooortant  examinations  were  made 
of  the  bottom  by  men  descending  in  a  diving 
ben ;  and  it  happened  that  a  shovel  and  hammer 
lost  from  tiie  diving  bell  were  afterward  found 
among  the  earth  which  broke  into  the  tunneL 
The  first  serious  accident  occurred  on  May  12, 
18S7,  at  a  distance  of  644  feet  fh>m  the  shaft,  the 
water  rushing  in  with  such  violence  that  witiiin 
16  minutes  the  tunnel  was  filled  and  the  men 
narrowly  eeo^ed  with  their  lives.  On  exam- 
ining the  break  with  a  diving  bell,  the  arches 
•nd  shield  were  seen  to  be  undisturbed ;  and 
tiie  displacement  of  earth  was  estimated  at 
26,000  cubic  feet  The  method  adopted  to  pre- 
vent ftirther  influx  of  water  was  to  cover  the 
hole  with  tarpaulings,  and  fill  in  bags  of  clay, 
of  which  about  8,000  were  used,  each  contain- 
ing a  ton.  The  water  was  then  pumped  out, 
nn\  on  June  27  the  tunnel  was  again  entered ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  that 
matters  were  restored,  so  that  the  shield  again 
b«^n  to  move  fbrward.  On  Jan.  12, 1828, 605 
feet  in,  and  Just  under  the  middle  of  the  river, 
the  water  burst  in  so  suddenly  that  the  tunnel 
■was  almost  immediately  filled,  and  6  workmen 
were  drowned.  Mr.  Brunei,  the  only  other 
person  in  the  tunnel  at  the  time,  had  a  most 
narrow  escape,  being  swept  forward  by  the 
flood  into  the  shaft,  up  wUoh  he  was  carried 
as  it  filled  with  water.  The  cavity  in  the  river 
was  filled  with  4,000  tons  of  day  in  bags,  and 
the  water  was  again  pumped  out,  so  that  the 
tnnnd  was  reentered  on  April  12.  The  funds 
of  the  company  being  now  exhausted,  a  solid 
Vail  was  bnUt  across  the  extreme  end  of  the 
archways,  and  the  work  was  abandoned  for  7 
years,  during  which  time  one  of  the  ardiways 
was  kept  lighted  with  gas  and  open  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  government  finally  agreed  to  for- 
niah  the  f^ds  required,  and  the  work  was 
again  taken  up,  but  advanced  very  slowly  on 
aoeount  of  the  increasing  difficulties.  Three 
more  breaks  occurred,  and  one  life  was  lost 
In  Jan.  1841,  the  tunnel  had  reached  the  op- 
porite  bank,  when  the  work  in  it  was  stopped 
nntil  the  shaft  at  this  end  could  be  completed. 
Tbja  Aaft  was  made  upon  similar  plans  to  the 


other,  only  with  a  ^gbt  taper  from  68  feet 
diameter  at  top  to  66  feet  diuneter  at  the  bot- 
tom, in  order  to  prevent  its  bdng  jammed  in 
descending.  A  driftway  from  this  shaft  reached 
the  tunnel  on  Aug.  18,  and  toward  the  last  of 
November  the  middle  frames  of  the  ahidd  came 
np  to  tiie  walls  of  the  shaft,  through  whidi 
they  were  passed  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  passed  through  the  ground,  and  the  brick- 
work of  tiie  tunnd  was  soon  after  dosed  qp 
with  that  of  the  shaft.  The  tunnel  was  opened 
for  foot  passengers  on  March  12,  1848.  Its 
Mtl  length  between  the  shafts  is  1,200  feet 
It  was  ongimally  proposed  to  complete  it  with 
a  carriage  road  wmdmg  aronnd  the  shafts  at « 
gradual  descent;  but  it  has  not  been  deemed 
expedient  to  incur  the  additional  expense  which 
this  would  involve,  and  the  tunnd  has  been 
used  only  for  foot  passengers  who  pay  a  toll 
of  1  penny  each.  Its  total  cost  has  been 
£464,714,  of  which  £180,000  was  subscribed 
by  the  original  shareholders  or  was  raised 
upon  debentures.  The  receipts  arising  from 
the  tolls  and  the  renting  of  stalls  in  the  cross 
ardies  scarcely  amount  to  enough  to  keep  the 
work  in  repair  and  good  order. 

TUNNY,  a  marine  fish  of  the  mackerel  fiim- 
Qy,  and  genus  thj/nnut  (Onv.).  The  body  ia 
elongated  and  compressed,  with  a  slender  tail 
keded  in  tiie  middle,  and  with  2  oblique  cota- 
neouB  folds  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  on 
eadi  side ;  mouth  large,  with  the  teeth  small, 
awl-slumed,  in  a  single  row  on  each  jaw,  and 
fine  and  crowded  on  the  vomer  and  palate; 
there  are  2  dorsds,  near  together,  the  posterior 
followed  by  9  or  10  finlets  opposke  those  of  the 
anal  fin ;  sisdes  largest  aronnd  the  pectoral  re- 
gion, forming  a  kind  of  corslet,  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  back,  and  dong  the  laterd  line; 
cerebellnm  remarkably  large,  as  wonld  be  ex- 
pected in  such  an  active  fish.  The  common 
tunny  of  Europe  (T.  tulgarit,  Ouv.)  attains  a 
length  of  16  to  20  feet,  and  a  weight  of  more 
than  1,000  lbs. ;  it  is  dark  blue  above,  the  cors- 
let lighter,  sides  of  head  white,  and  below 
grayish  white  spotted  with  silvery ;  Ist  dorsal, 
pectorals,  and  ventrals  black,  the  other  fina 
mostly  flesh-colored;  the  pectorals  are  scythe- 
shaped,  and  J  the  length  of  the  body.  It  is  a 
very  active  and  voracious  fish,  feeding  on  her- 
ring and  the  small  migratory  species;  it  ia 
very  abundant  at  the  £.  and  W.  ends  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  its  narrowest  portion^ 

rierally,  approaching  the  shores  in  summer 
large  shoda  for  the  purpose  of  spawning ; 
at  tills  time  they  are  captured  in  large  nets 
arranged'  in  a  funnel-like  form,  into  the  wide 
month  of  which  the  fish  enter,  and,  being  grad- 
ually driven  to  the  narrower  end,  are  killed 
by  lances  and  harpoons;  a  single  line  of  neta 
often  extends  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
costing  about  $6,000.  Its  flesh  is  highly  es- 
teemed, being  very  solid,  almost  like  med^  as 
firm  as  that  of  the  sturgeon,  but  finer  flavored; 
it  is  red  before  it  is  cooked,  and  is  served^  at 
table  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  dl  of  which 
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it  is  oousidered  deliciona  and  wholesome ;  for 
this  pnrpose  its  capture  has  been  energetically 
prosecuted  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  North 
sea.  The  ancient  Byzantium  was  enieoially 
enriched  by  the  tunny  fishery,  the  gulf  here, 
aooordiiu;  to  Ouvier,  having  received  the  name 
of  the  GFolden  Horn  from  the  wealth  derived 
£rom  the  capture  of  this  fish,  though  Gibbon 
gives  a  different  explanation  of  this  name; 
even  at  the  present  day  these  waters  swarm  with 
the  tunny,  W  the  indolent  Turks  pay  little  at- 
tention to  this  source  of  food  and  wealtli.  The 
Phoenicians  established  a  fishery  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
at  a  much  earlier  period  and  representations 
of  the  tunny  ore  often  seen  on  their  coins  and 
medals,  A  salted  preparation  of  this  fish  was 
called  by  the  Romans  taltamentvm  Sardinieum, 
The  principal  finery  of  the  present  time  is  car- 
ried on  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The  tunny  is 
Terr  timid,  and  easily  driven  by  I6ud  noises 
to  its  own  destruction. — ^The  American  tunny 
{T,  teeando-donalii,  Storer),  called  also  horse 
mackerel  and  albicore,  attains  a  length  of  9  to 
12  feet ;  it  is  nearly  block  above,  silvery  on  the 
sides,  and  white  below ;  gill  covers  and  pecto- 
rals silvery  gray ;  iris  golden ;  ventrals  black 
above  and  white  below;  finlets  mostly  yellow ; 
the  2d  dorsal  is  much  higher  than  the  1st,  anal 
frirther  back  than  in  the  European  tunny,  and 
the  pectorals  shorter.  It  is  found  from  Kew 
York  to  Nova  Scotia,  coming  into  Massachu- 
setts bay  about  the  middle  of  June  and  remain- 
ing throngh  September ;  it  gets  very  fat  by  the 
end  of  August,  and  is  then  valuable  for  the  oil, 
which  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  head  and  ab- 
domen ;  a  single  fish  will  thus  yield  about  20 
gallons ;  it  is  taken  by  the  harpoon,  and  affords 
very  exciting  sport,  as  the  fish  is  active,  strong, 
and  tenacious  of  life;  it  feeds  on  menhaden 
and  other  small  shoal  fish ;  it  is  hated  by  the 
fishermen  for  its  injury  to  their  nets,  and  is 
rordy  used  here  except  for  mackerel  bait ;  the 
flesh,  however,  resembles  lean  pork,  with  a 
fine  mackerel  taste,  and  in  time  will  probably 
be  frequently  seen  in  the  markets ;  it  is  not  a 
▼ery  oonmion  fish. — The  tunny  of  the  tropics 
(7*.  pelamyi,  Cuv.),  with  other  allied  genera  of 
the  family,  has  been  described  under  Bonito. 

TTJNBTALL,  or  Tohstall,  Odthbbbt,  an 
English  prelate,  born  at  Haldeford,  Yorkshire, 
in  1474  or  1476,  died  at  Lambeth  palace,  Nov. 
18,  1669.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Otttubridge,  became  a  fellow  of  the  latter  nni- 
Territy,  afterward  studied  at  Padua,  where  he 
reoeivM  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  was  made 
rector  of  £[arrow-ou-the-Hill  in  1611,  and  in 
1616  archdeacon  of  Chester.  In  1616  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  rolls,  and  sent  to  Birus- 
eels  as  commissioner  to  the  emperor  Oharles 
v.,  with  whom  he  concluded  two  treaties  of 
alliance  and  commerce.  After  being  preben- 
dary of  York  and  Salisbury,  and  dean  of  the 
latter,  he  was  in  1622  made  bishop  of  Loudon, 
and  in  1628  lord  privy  seal,  and  during  the  next 


6  years  was  twice  ambassador  to  Spain  tnl 
France.  In  1630  he  was  translated  to  th«  bith- 
opric  of  Durham.  He  soon  alter  reaigned  tli* 
privy  seal,  but  among  all  the  changes  efl^cttd 
in  the  church  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  UOM  intm- 
duced  by  Edward  VI.,  he  kept  his  place  u 
bishop,  and  was  also  a  memb^  of  the  prirj 
council  and  of  the  king's  council  in  the  north. 
Through  the  influoioe  of  the  dnke  of  Kortlt- 
nmberland  he  was  finally  deprived  of  his  bishop- 
ric in  Oct.  1662,  and  committed  to  the  tower. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  wss  lonstitcd; 
bat  refbsing  to  take  the  oath  of  snpremii?  on 
Elizabeth's  accession,  he  was  again  deprived  is 
July,  1669,  and  remained  the  gnest  of  Parker, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  till  his  deatL  He 
wrote  Jn  Lawdem  Matrimonii  (4to.,  London, 
1618);  i>«  ArU  Sup^tandi  Libri  IT.  (its., 
1622),  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  often  reprinted; 
"  Compendium  and  Synopsis,"  an  abndgmeat 
of  Aristotle's  "  Ethics"  (8vo.,  Paris,  1664);  "A 
Defence  of  Predestination"  (4to.,  Antvei;^ 
1666)  ;  and  a  volume  of  prayers  (Svo.,  1568). 

TUOLUMNE,  an  £.  oo.  of  Oolifomis,  boBai- 
ed  N.  by  the  Stanislaus  river  and  E.  b;  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  drained  hj  the 
Tuolumne  river;  area,  about  1,600 Bq.m.;pcjp. 
in  1860, 1 6,229.  The  surfiaoe  is  level  in  the  W. 
part,  and  in  the  £.  mountainous  and  coieied 
with  excellent  timber,  which  is  largely  eiptxt- 
ed ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1868  were  10,740  bosbeleof 
wheat,  70,080  of  barley,  and  19,260  of  oila 
There  we're  80  quartz  mills,  4  grist  nulls,  u^ 
22  saw  mills.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impotttnt 
mining  counties  of  the  state.    Capital,  Soon 

TUPELO,  an  aboriginal  name  applied  tt 
several  species  of  nyato.  According  to  Vri 
Gray,  it  belongs  to  the  eornaeea  or  dogrood 
family,  comprising  both  trees  and  shrabi  wi& 
simple,  entire,  or  rarely  toothed  leaves,  desti- 
tute of  stipules;  perfect  or  else  polyganiosi 
fiowers,  succeeded  by  berries  or  drnpes  of  cm 
or  two  cells.  The  species  most  diffused  through- 
out  the  country  seems  to  be  the  if.  mvUiilK* 
ofWangenheim.  (See  Black  Gum.)  Theleip 
tnpelo  (JV.  vn\fiora,  Walter)  becomes  » le* 
tree  in  the  swamps  of  North  Carolina  u* 
southward;  its  leaves  are  4  to  6  inches  is 
length,  long-petioled,  ovate  or  oblong,  en^ 
or  sometimes  sharply  toothed,  downy  benesa, 
or  occasionally  slightly  cordate;  ^s  &^ 
blossoms  borne  on  a  single  pedunde ;  the  mu 
oblong,  blue,  an  inch  or  more  long.  Its  timber 
is  80^  and  its  roots  so  spongy  and  light  tut 
they  are  employed  as  buoys  to  fishing  d* 
The  water  tupelo  (JV.  aqvaiiea,  Linn.)  is  h»»* 
wise  a  large  tree,  found  growing  on  the  edges 
of  ponds  and  in  the  pine  barrens  from  Xorth 
Carolina  to  Florida;  its  leaves  are  short-pefr 
oled,  varying  fixim  lanceolate  to  orbioolsr  <*■ 
tnse,  slightly  cordate ;  the  fertile  flowers IM 
2  ou  short  pedundes ;  drupes  oval,  bine.  ^ 
timber  is  of  little  value  except  for  faeL  The 
Ogeeohee  lime  (JV.  eapitata,  Walter)  is  a  sinsU 
tree,  rarely  exceeding  80  feet  in  hoght;  »• 
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leavea  are  large,  short-petioled,  oblong,  otsI,  or 
obovate,  mncronate  or  acate;  the  perfect  flow- 
ers solitary  on  a  short  peduncle ;  dmpe  an  inoh 
long,  oblong,  red,  the  stone  deeply  striated; 
the  pnlp  of  an  agreeable  aoid,  from  which  oir- 
onmstanoe  the  tree  is  called  the  lime.  It  oo- 
enrs  natorallj  near  the  sea  coast  in  swamps  from 
Georgia  to  Florida.  Its  berries  when  boiled  in 
sirup  form  an  agreeable  preserve. — The  tnpelos 
are  indigenons  to  Horth  America,  varying  mach 
in  mode  of  growth,  shape  of  the  leaves,  and 
genertd  contoor,  so  mnoh  so  that  many  alleged 
speoies  described  by  botanists  are  referable  to 
a  few  common  types.  Abroad  they  are  in  es- 
teem for  ornamental  planting,  and  are  raised 
fttim  seeds  or  layers. 

TUPPER,  Maktin  Fabquhib,  an  English 
miscellaneons  author,  bom  in  London,  July  17, 
1810.  He  is  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  principally  at  the  charter- 
house, and  at  Ohristchuroh,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  graduated  B.A.  in  1883,  proceeding  M.A. 
in  1885  and  D.O.L.  in  1847.  He  studied  law 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1886  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  has  never  more  than  nominally 
practised  the  profession.  He  had  already  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  the  periodicals,  when 
in  1887  appeared  his  "  Proverbial  Philosophy, 
a  Book  of  Thoughts  and  Arguments  originally 
treated,"  the  first  half  of  which  was  written 
in  1836  in  a  lawyer's  chambers.  This  work 
broDght  him  into  immediate  popularity,  and, 
in  spite  of  much  severe  oritioism,  has  passed 
through  49  editions  in  England,  and  still  com- 
mands an  annual  sale  of  6,000  copies.  In 
America  nearly  600,000  copies  have  been  sold, 
and  the  work  has  been  translated  into  several 
continental  languages.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  has  also  re- 
oeived  the  Prussian  gold  medal  for  science  and 
art.  Of  his  numerous  succeeding  works,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  the  most  important  are : 
''  A  Modem  Pyramid  to  commemorate  a  Sep- 
tnagint  of  Worthies"  (1889),  a  series  of  sonnets 
and  essays  on  70  celebrated  men  and  women ; 
"An  Author's  Mnd"  (1841),  containing  plans 
tX  80  unpublished  works ;  three  tales  on  cov- 
etousness  entitled  respectively  "  The  Orock  of 
Gold,"  "  Heart,  a  Social  Novel,"  and  "  Twins, 
a  Domestic  Novel"  (1844);  "Probabilities,  an 
Aid  to  Faith"  (1847);  and  poems  entitled 
«  Hactenns,"  "  Ballads  for  the  Times,"  "  Lyr- 
ics," "Things  to  Oome,"  "A  Dirge  for  Wel- 
lington," "War  BaUads,"  "Church  Ballads," 
"  White  Slavery  Ballads,"  "  International  Bal- 
lads," and  others  which  have  appeared  anony- 
monsly.  Many  of  these  worl^  have  passed 
through  several  editions.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  exhibition  of  1861  he  published  in  several 
languages  a  "  Hynm  for  all  Nations."  Dnrii^ 
later  years  he  has  published  "  Kifle  Ballads," 
in  aid  of  the  rifle  club  movement;  "King  Al- 
fred," a  patriotic  play ;  "  The  Poems  of  King 
Alfred,"  translatea  froxa  the  Anglo-Saxon  into 
the  corresponding  English  metres  ;  "  Three 
Hnndred  &onnets;"  "  Paterfamilias's  Diary  of 
VOL.  XT. — 41 


Everybody's  Tour"  (1866);  "The  Bides  and 
Reveries  of  Mr.  .^£sop  Smith ;"  and  the  novd 
of  "  Stephen  LangtOn,"  a  picture  of  V-ng-lnTifl 
in  the  days  of  King  John.  He  has  also  written 
fugitive  poems  on  many  topics  of  passing  inter- 
est, and  nas  furnished  to  periodical  literature, 
including  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  a  consider- 
able nun)ber  of  contributions.  In  1861  Mr. 
Tnpper  made  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  His 
life  has  been  spent  prin<^ally  in  retirement  at 
his  estate,  inherited  from  his  mother,  in  the 
parish  of  Albury,  near  Guildford,  Surrey. 

TURANIAN   RAGE  and  LANGUAGEa 
Next   after  the    Indo-European  and   Semitio 
fitmilies  of  nations  and  languages,  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  linguist  and  ethnologist  is  that 
which  is  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  cen- 
tral and  northern  Asia,  and  also  a  not  incon- 
siderable portion  of  Europe.    For,  though  gift- 
ed with  inferior  capacity  for  advancing,  or  even 
for  appropriating  and  profiting  by  oivUization, 
it  oconpiea  a  wider  territory  than  any  other 
race,  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  history  of  the  world.    Its  constituent 
members  (chiefly  according  to  Oastr^)  are  aa 
follows :     1.  The  Finno-Hnngarian  or  Ugrian 
branch.    Its  subdivisions  are :  a,  the  Ugrio, 
indading  the  Hungarian  or  Magyar  as  principal 
member,  with  the  Vognl  and  tJgro-Ostiak,  in 
and  beyond  the  Ural ;  h,  the  Bulgaria,  includ- 
ing the  Toheremizes  and  Mordvins,  scattered 
tribes  along  the  Volga ;  «,  the  Permian  group, 
of  the  Permian,  Zyrianian,  and  Votiak,  in  east- 
ern Russia ;  <2,  the  Finnish  or  Tohudio,  indnd- 
ing  the  Lapp,  the  Finnish  proper,  or  Buomian, 
and  the  Esthonian.    This  is  the  most  western 
branch  of  the  family,  lying  chiefly  within  the 
limits  of  Europe ;  it  is  also  the  one  of  highest 
endowment,  most  perfect  language,  and  most 
advanced  culture,  and  more  than  one  of  its 
members,  as  the  Hungarian  and  Finnic,  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  place  they  occupy  among 
nations  of  higher  race.    2.  The   Samoyedio 
branch,  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers, 
position,  and  history,  and  one  of  the  lowest 
races  of  the  Asiatic  continent    The  Samoy- 
edes  occupy  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  from  the  White  sea  to  beyond  the  North 
cape  of  Asia,  and  some  of  their  tribes  are  still 
left  in  the  northern  mountains  of  central  Asia, 
flrom  which  the  others  are  supposed  to  have 
descended,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers 
northward.   8.  The  Turkish  or  Tarterio  branch, 
the  most  widely  spread  of  all,  reaching  from 
Turkey  in  Europe  to  beyond  the  middle  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  with  important  outliers  in  the  yet 
more  remote  north-east,  as  the  Yakoots  of  the 
Lena.    Its  subdivisions  are  very  numerous,  but 
are  grouped  together  in  three  chief  classes  : 
tiiose  of  the  south-east,  in  and  to  the  east  of 
Toorkistan  or  Independent  Tartary ;  those  of 
the  north,  indnding  among  others  the  Eir- 
gheez,  Bashkirs,  and  Takoots ;  and  those  of 
the  west,   stretching   from  northern   Persia 
through  Asia  Minor  and  the  Crimea  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  scattered  in  patehes  over  the 
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Earopean  dominiooa  of  the  soltaii.  4.  The 
Mongolian  branch,  lying  yet  fhrther  east.  The 
Mongol  raee,  einoe  its  wonderfbl  oareer  of  eon- 
qneat  in  the  12th  and  18th  centnries — ^in  which, 
however,  Turkish  tribes  were  the  chief  agents 
—has  shrank  again  within  its  ancient  borders, 
and  lives  in  in^oiflcanoe  nnder  Chinese  domi- 
nation. 6.  The  Tnngnsian  branch ;  of  this,  the 
princ^al  race  is  the  Mantchoo,  which  has  held 
China  in  enbjeetion  dnring  the  past  two  cen- 
tnries.—^It  has  been  sought  to  extend  still  fur- 
ther the  bonndaries  of  this  immense  familr,  by 
Attaching  to  it  the  Dravidian  races  of  sonOiem 
bdia,  eoA  even  by  tying  on  all  the  other  Asi- 
«tio  peoples  (excepting  the  Ohinese),  the  Mar 
lays  and  Polynesians,  and  the  North  American 
tribes ;  bnt  such  sweepingly  synthetic  dassifi- 
oation  is,  in  the  present  stage  of  linguistic  eth- 
nology, to  be  regarded  as  utterly  nnacientifio. 
Even  the  combination  of  the  branches  above 
stated  into  one  funily  has  bnt  recently  been 
made  with  confidence. — As  the  Indo-European 
languages  ore  much  more  varied  and  diverse  in 
their  development  than  the  Semitic,  so  they 
are,  in  then-  tnm,  vastly  exceeded  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  idioms  now  nnder  consideration. 
The  law  of  linguistic  connection  prevailing 
among  the  latter  is  quite  peculiar;  between 
tribes  confessedly  of  near  kin  exist  differences 
of  linguistic  material  even  in  cardinal  points, 
each  as  the  pronouns,  numerals,  and  important 
affixes  of  derivation.  A  marked  similarity  of 
lingnistic  method,  however,  runs  throngh  them 
all,  and  hdps  to  stamp  them  as  kindred.  They 
are  all  formed  on  what  is  called  the  agglutina- 
tive type ;  that  is  to  say,  the  root  or  theme 
everywhere  maintains  Us  form  almost  nn- 
ehanged,  and  all  formative  syllables  are  suffixed, 
never  prefixed,  to  it ;  and  they  enter  with  it 
into  no  close  and  intimate  union,  giving  rise  to 
forms  which  are  accepted  by  the  mind,  with- 
out analysis,  as  signs  for  the  complex  idea ;  they 
remain  in  the  condition  of  loosely  appended 
elements.  There  are  no  varieties  and  irregu- 
larities of  nominal  and  verbal  fiexion;  each 
language  has  but  a  single  declension  and  a  sin- 
gle conjugation.  The  plural  of  declension  is 
formed  by  a  pluralizing  particle,  to  which  the 
same  oase^ndings  are  then  attached  as  in  the 
Angular.  Grammatical  gender  is  a  thing  un- 
known. The  oases  are  numerous.  Preposi- 
tions always  follow  the  words  they  govern ; 
as,  indeed,  it  is  a  general  rule  tiiat  the  governed 
word  precedes  the  governing.  Words  connect- 
ing sentences — relatives  and  conjunctions — are 
hwdly  employed  at  all.  A  marked  phonetic 
peculiarity  mnoing  through  all  the  dialeoto  is 
the  law  of  harmonic  sequence  of  vowels ;  the 
vowels  are  divided  into  two  classes,  heavy  and 
light,  and  within  the  same  word  only  heavy  or 
only  light  vowels  can  follow  one  another;  the 
vowel  of  a  suffix,  or  those  of  a  series  of  suffixes, 
dhanging  to  conform  themselves  to  the^  charac- 
ter of  tiiat  of  the  root.  The  languages  are 
rich  in  harmonious  and  well  developed  vocab- 
ularies, so  far  as  the  sound  goes,  and  th^y 


abound  in  nice  distinctions  oi  oertiin  )axiit\ 
yet  their  rank  in  the  general  scale  of  Lmgugt 
18  but  8  low  one ;  they  are  deficient  in  shup 
distinction  of  the  principal  grammaticsl  ttt»- 
gories,  and  awkward,  cumbrons,  and  incon. 
plete  in  the  expression  of  thought.  This  dot- 
aoter  belongs  to  them  in  varying  degree;  tlu 
Mantchoo  dutleots  are  the  poorest  of  all;  tnd 
the  Mongol  do  not  much  surpass  them ;  th« 
Tartaric  idioms  hold  the  liiiddle  rank;  tli« 
tongues  of  the  Finnish  branch,  porticalarl  j  the 
Finnish  proper  and  the  Hungarian,  pobmh  i 
marked  superiority  to  the  others.  Most  of  Um 
languages  of  the  family  ore  known  only  in  thor 
present  condition,  having  no  monumait)  bj 
which  their  history  can  be  followed  back  into 
the  past.  A  properly  nationd  literatnre  none 
of  the  branches  has  ever  had,  if  we  except  tiie 
mythic  and  legendary  songs  of  the  Finni, » 
oentiy  collected  from  the  months  of  the  peoib, 
and  combined  to  form  the  Kaltvala,  and  &t 
mostly  lyric  popular  songs  of  the  Enngarius; 
but  even  some  of  the  remoter  tribes  have,  rst 
der  the  inflnenoe  and  by  the  aid  of  foreiga 
teachers,  aoqidred  the  arts  of  writing,  and  ban 
brought  forth  religious  and  historical  wortat 
while  the  Hungarian  and  the  Turkish  hare  de- 
veloped important  literatures.  It  is  also  asseit- 
ed  within  a  few  years  past,  that  on  the  eoiia- 
form  monuments  of  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  s 
represented,  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  third  or- 
der, an  Ugrian  dialect,  and  that  we  hare  then 
authentic  evidence  and  remains  of  an  ancient 
Ugrian  civilization,  which  is  even  asserted  t« 
have  preceded  and  formed  the  basis  for  tint 
of  the  other  races  in  the  same  regiw.  I^ 
results  of  a  small  nomber  of  investigikm 
are  not  yet  fully  accepted  by  scholars  in  go- 
oral ;  if  they  shall  prove  toie,  they  will  ««• 
stitute  a  fact  of  the  highest  consequence  b  the 
history  of  this  £amily,  and  indeed  is  that  of  the 
human  race,  and  will  modify  many  of  the  hith- 
erto prevailing  opinions  of  ethnologists.— B** 
epecting  the  njme  by  which  the  whole  (m^ 
shoQld  be  called,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. By  some  it  is  named  from  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal branches,  or  from  man  than  one,  and  a 
ttyled  the  Mongolian,  the  Tartaric,  the  FbM- 
Tartario,  the  Finno-Tunguaio  race,  &c.  Otheo 
entitle  it  the  Altai<^  from  the  mountain  chu 
which  is  regarded  as  the  original  hone  of  vs 
tribes,  and  the  starting  point  of  their  migra- 
tions ;  or,  adding  the  name  of  the  other  mott 
tain  ebain  which  famished  a  new  basis  for  the 
dispersion  of  some  of  its  most  important  mn* 
bers,  they  know  it  as  the  Uralo-Altuc,  or  Ugiv- 
Altaio.  A  common  appellation,  also,  and  oM  ^ 
which  has  as  much  in  its  favor  and  as  wl>  I 
against  it  as  any  other,  is  Scythio  or  Scytiuai, 
taJcen  from  the  name  given  by  the  Greeb  to 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  north-east,  who  ver« 
probably,  at  least  in  great  part,  4^  this  raoa 
The  authority  of  Max  Moller  has  recently  gi]|« 
currency  to  the  name  Turanian,  which  attW' 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  although  we  are  W 
fromr  regarding  it  as  the  one  most  wortl^" 
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teoOTtanoe.  It  is  derived  from  the  traditions 
of  the  Iranian  or  Persian  race,  in  whose  nar 
tional  recoIleetioBfl  the  contest  between  Iron 
and  Taran,  the  Aryan  race  and  its  Tartar  nei^h' 
bors  and  foes,  is  an  element  of  prime  impor- 
tance.— ^Writers  npon  this  whole  &milj  of  na- 
tions are  especially  R^mnsat,  SeehereKet  tur  U* 
languM  Tbrtom  (Paris,  1820);  Rask,  in  sey- 
enu  of  his  philoloj^oal  works ;  Schott,  in  nn- 
merons  memoirs  published  by  the  Berlin  acad- 
emy, especially  utiber  dot  AUaiiehe-  oder  Mn- 
niseh-lartariieAe  Sptwitengeiekleeht  (1849) ; 
Priohard,  in  rol.  iii.  of  his  "  Besearches  into 
fhe  Physical  History  of  Mankind;"  Gastrin, 
in  a  series  of  grammars,  essays,  acoonnts  of 
■  travel,  Ac.  (8t.  Petorabnre,  ie58-'8);  and  Max 
Holler,  "Letter  on  the  Tnranian  La^oages," 
in  Bonsen's  "  Philosophy  of  Universal  History," 
vol.  i..  and  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage^'(London,  1861). 

TURBAN  (Turk.  tvMmd  or  dulbend),  a  cov- 
ering for  the  head  worn  among  most  eastern 
peoples.  It  varies  mach-  in  shape  among  va- 
rious nations  and  classes ;  its  usual  Ibrm  is  that 
of  a  roll  of  cloth  twisted  around  a  cap.  The 
Turks  in  recent  times  have  generally  abandoned 
it  for  the  fez  or  red  skull  cap.  The  turban  of 
the  sultan  was  ornamented  with  three  heron's 
feathers  and  a  great  quantity  of  gems,  and  an 
ofBcer  called  the  dutbmd  aga  was  appointed 
especially  to  take  care  of  it  The  grand  vizier 
•was  entitled  to  wear  two  heron's  feathers  in 
his  turban,  and  inferior  ofiBoers  one.  The 
emirs  were  distinguished  by  green  turbans. 

TURBINE  (Fr.,  a  shell  of  spiral  form),  a 
submerged,  horizontal  water  wheel,  of  the 
class  of  reaction  wheels,  with  onrved  vertiMd 
buckets  or  floats,  and  the  revolution  of  which 
without  and  around  a  fixed  horizontal  dislc, 
liaving  upon  it  guides  giring  direction  to  the 
impelling  body  of  water,  is  made  to  turn  a  ver- 
tical axis  or  shaft  running  through  the  common 
centre  of  the  wheel  and  disk,  and  by  connec- 
tions from  this  shaft  to  give  motion  to  machin- 
ery of  various  kinds.  The  earlier,  and  until  re- 
cently the  more  common  forms  of  water  wheel, 
were  characterized  in  general  by  their  having 
the  axis  horizontal,  and  by  deriving  their  mo- 
tion from  simple  weight  or  momentum  of  the 
"water,  or  from  both  combined.  Since,  how- 
ever, a  vertical  axis  will,  in  the  case  of  mills 
for  grinding,  serve  to  ^ve  motion  directly  or 
▼ery  nearly  so  to  a  millstone,  the  means  of 
securing  effisctive  horizontal  wheels  with  ver- 
tical axes  have,  especially  in  the  grain-produ- 
cing provinces  of  Franco  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  long  engaged  attention.  In  the  ar- 
rangement known  in  Shigland  as  "Barker's 
milL"  a  horizontal  hollow  tube  receiving  and 
discnarging  water  from  a  hollow  vertical  shaft 
which  turns  with  it,  and  the  ends  of  the  tube 
opeming  for  discharge  in  opposite  directions,  the 
pressure  due  to  combined  effect  of  height  of 
column  and  centrifugal  force  is  relieved  at  eadi 
opening,  but  felt  upon  the  side  of  the  tube  op- 
posed to  it;  tiie  reaction  or  recoil  upon'theae 


surfaces  gives  to  the  tube  and  hence  to  flie  shaft 
a  rapid  revolution ;  but  the  form  is  seldom  or 
never  used  in  practice.  The  "  spoon  wheel," 
used  in  France,  consists  of  a  nmnber  of  separate 
onrved  blades  diverging  horizontally  fh>m  the 
upright  axis,  upon  which  a  descending  stream 
ef  water  is  directed ;  it  g^es  a  fair  percentage 
of  work,  where  the  snpply  and  fall  are  not 
great.  Somewhat  similar  to  both  theee  in 
principle  is  the  turbine,  invented,  or  perhaps 
first  brought  to  effective  and  economical  work- 
ing, by  Foumeyron,  about  1884.  (See  Foubnxt* 
BON.)  In  the  employment  of  the  turbine  there 
are  two  reservoirs  or  bodies  of  water  at  di%r- 
ent  levels^  the  wheel  lutd  disk  already  referred 
to  being  submerged  in  the  lower  of  these,  and 
the  water,  eondoctedby  a  flume  or  large  tube 
from  the  upper  reservoir,  is  made  to  descend 
verticaUy  through  a  hollow  cylinder  upon  the 
didc  or  fixed  and  solid  circular  plate  lying  be- 
neath this;  the  cylinder  not  reaching  down 
quite  to  this  disk,  there  is  a  lateral  circular 
opening  of  no  great  depth  completely  around 
and  between  the  two.  Immediately  without 
and  enclosing  or  facing  this  circular  opening  is 
the  depth  (at  its  inner  periphery)  of  the  hori- 
zontal wheel,  which  is  thus  annular  in  form, 
and  turns  round  and  without  the  disk  and  cyl- 
inder. This  wheel  consists  of  an  upper  and 
under  crown,  horizontal  and  of  annular  form, 
in  the  open  space  between  which  (usually  leas, 
or  not  much  more,  than  a  foot  in  total  depdi) 
are  fixed  vertically,  and  running  {torn  crown  to 
crown,  curved  floats  or  buckets,  in  form  cor- 
respondii^  to  those  of  Poncelet's  undershot 
wheel.  The  upright  fixed  guides  upon  the  disk 
direct  the  issmng  stream  of  water  against  the 
curved  floats  of  the  wheel ;  and  as  it  emerges 
on  ail  sides,  it  acts  upon  all  the  floats  at  the 
same  moment  and  constantly,  moving  the  wheel 
by  one  horizontal  component  of  the  several 
pressures  on  l^ese  in  the  direction  of  their  con- 
vex surfitces ;  a  strong  circular  plate  from  the 
wheel  descends  slightly  below  the  disk,  atta<^- 
ittg  to  and  moving  the  solid  vertical  axis.  This 
axis  rises  through  the  cylinder,  emerging  witb- 
in  a  suitable  box  fivm  the  water  space  to  tiie 
mechanism  above.  Its  lower  pivot  is  some- 
times rested  npon  a  stout  lever  of  the  second 
kind,  and  near  the  folorum,  by  connections 
with  which  lever  the  wheel  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  alongside  of  the  opening  for  the  escap- 
ing water.  A  movable  hollow  cylinder,  called 
the  regulating  gate,  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
along  the  fixed  cylinder,  so  as  to  diminish 
When  desired  the  depth  of  opening  and  volume 
of  discharge  npon  the  wheel ;  and  in  some  forms, 
to  prevent  the  carrying  round  of  dead  water  in 
the  wheel  aI>ove  this  opening,  the  space  be- 
tween the  crowns  is  divided  by  a  succession  of 
horizontal  plates  into  a  number  of  compart- 
ments, so  many  of  which  only  will  be  filled  as 
correspond  to  the  opening.  The  guides  upon 
the  fixed  disk  are  alsocurvedina  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  buckets,  but  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection; the  resolt  is  ttttt  the  water  does  not 
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eiospe  radiallT',  bnt  tangentiallf,  and  in  saoh 
ooorse  as  to  strike  the  backets  almost  perpen- 
dionlarly,  thus  very  greatly  increasing  its  action 
upon  the  wheel.  In  Gallon's  turbine,  the  flow 
into  the  wheel  is  regulated  by  a  series  of  slid- 
ing shutters,  portions  or  the  whole  of  which 
can  be  let  down  totcover  the  opening  to  the 
wheel.  In  Fontaine's  improved  form,  shown 
in  the  London  exhibition,  1861,  the  wheel  has 
its  floats  carving  horizontally,  and  the  water 
descends  nearly  vertically  upon  these,  bat  di- 
rected against  them,  its  horizontal  component 
of  pressure  taking  effect ;  this  form  has  some 
peculiar  advantages.  The  turbines  of  Jonval 
and  some  others  are  also  well  known ;  and  the 
name  is  sometimes  given  to  Thomson's  ex- 
ternally fed  wheel,  and  to  others  differing 
from  the  more  usual  forms.  Fournejrron's  tur- 
bine, under  good  conditions,  utilized  .a  larger 
percentage  of  the  force  of  water  than  the  best 
ordinary  water  wheels,  namely,  from  76  to  60 
per  cent. ;  the  performance  of  Fontdne's  and 
of  Jonvid's  is  about  the  same.  Among  obvious 
advantages  of  turbine  wheels  are  these :  1,  they 
occupy  Uttle  space ;  2,  the  action  on  the  wheel 
is  uniform  and  uninterrnpted ;  8,  the  wheel 
torning,  usually,  completely  within  water,  and 
the  pressure  outward  on  tiie  floats  being  the 
same  in  all  directions,  there  is  no  strain  or  in- 
creased friction  in  a  particular  direction  upon 
the  axis ;  4,  turning  with  great  speed,  it  may 
directly  carry  the  millstone  in  flouring  mills; 
6,  being  submerged,  its  performance  is  un- 
interrupted by  ice,  and  is  little  affected  by 
floods  or  by  drought  so  long  as  the  wheel  is 
covered ;  6,  it  utilizes  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  power  than  ordinary  wheels;  and  7,  its 
efficiency  does  not  decrease  in  the  same  ra- 
tio with  the  velocity,  when  the  height  or 
volume  of  water  is  reduced :  thus,  a  wheel  at 
Sainte-Blaise,  diameter  22  inches,  under  a  fall 
of  860  feet,  gave  40  horse  power,  equal  to  }  of 
the  whole  power  of  the  water ;  whUo  another 
at  Qisors,  with  a  fall  of  8^  feet,  gave  },  with 
one  of  2  feet,  f,  and  of  1  foot,  ^,  of  the  whole 
power. — In  the  United  States,  water  wheels 
of  the  ordinary  forms  were  almost  exclusively 
in  use,  and  among  the  large  mannfacturing  es- 
tablidunenta  in  New  England  entirely  so,  until 
the  year  1844,  the  breast  wheel  being  regarded 
as  the  most  efficient  practicable.  In  1843  Mr. 
Ellwood  Morris  communicated  to  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  in  which  several 
articles  in  relation  to  the  French  reaction 
wheels  had  previously  appeared,  a  translation 
of  Morin's  "  Experiments  on  Turbines,"  with 
an  account  of  some  experiments  also  on  two 
turbines  constructed  from  his  own  designs; 
the  useful  effect  of  one  of  these  was  .76.  In 
1844  Mr.  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  a  hydraulic  engi- 
neer, of  Massachusetts,  produced  for  the  Ap- 
pleton  company's  cotton  mills  in  Lowell  a  tur- 
bine involving  several  improvements,  and  of 
which  the  efficiency  was  .78  of  the  power.  In 
1846  he  had  constructed  upon  his  deugns,  em- 
bracing further  improvements,  three  turbinea 


of  about  100  hotae '  power  eiAh,  for  the  bum 
company ;  the  mean  maximum  effective  powet 
of  two  of  these,  carefully  tested,  was  .88  d 
the  power  of  the  water  expended — a  remark- 
able advance  upon  all  previous  resolU;  and 
these  turbines  have  continued  to  perform  sat- 
isfaotorily.     The  chief  features  of  differaiue 
of  these  wheels  from  the  original  one  of  Foin>- 
neyron  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  folloTi: 
The  flume  conducting  the  water  to  the  torbins 
is  in  form  of  an  inverted  truncated  cone,  th» 
water  introduced  above  on  one  eide  of  the  in 
of  the  turbine  and  cone,  and  by  a  gradual  cntre, 
so  that  the  water  descends  with  almost  no  loa 
of  power,  save  from  friction,  acquiring  an  is- 
creasing  velocity  and  a  spiral  movement  in  tiu 
direction  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel;  tlM 
guides  are  accordingly  a  little  inclined  back- 
ward, so  that  the  water  shall  meet  their  ediu 
only.    One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  UM 
invention  is  the  addition  without  and  aroanl 
the  wheel  of  two  broad  stationary  diaka,  tht 
space  between  which  at  iheir  inner  peripherj 
is  very  little  greater  than  that  between  tbe 
crowns  of  the  wheel  at  the  part  next  to  thai, 
but  which  curve  outward  and  apart,  ao  that 
the  space  at  their  exterior  periphwy  is  twiet 
as  great ;  the  total  diameter  of  these  disks  be- 
ing about  twice  that  of  the  wheel.   Wbm  tha 
regulating  gate  is  rused  to  full  height,  tht 
section  through  which  the  water  paaaea  in  ea- 
oaping  from  the  wheel  is  thus  gnimiHj  st- 
la^ed,  in  a  ratio  from  1  to  4 ;  hence  tbe  sctka 
of  tbe  water  should  fall  within  the  aanadb- 
tance  from  1  to  ^,  providing  the  diab  be 
wholly  submerged.    This  arrangement  is  oalied 
the  diffuser ;  its  effect  is  to  diminish  the  pra- 
sure  against  the  water  escaping  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  wheel,  and  thus  to  increase  tbe 
power  in  the  same  ratio  as  by  a  oertam  increite 
in  the  available  fall.    Its  principle  is  thus  aii- 
ilar  to  that  of  diverging  conical  tubes  for  deliv- 
ery of  liquids.  (SeeHTDBO-xxcaANios.)  Itetbe- 
oretacal  advantage  is  a  gain  of  .06  power;  but, 
probably  owing  to  irregular  movements  of  tbe 
water,  die  gain  practi^dly  is  about  .03  of  the 
power.    Mr.  Boyden  also,  by  means  of  a  pe- 
culiar box  with  bearings  of  soft  or  babbitt 
metal,  suspends  the  wheel  from  the  top  of  tbe 
vertical  shaft,  instead  of  running  it  on  a  ^ 
at  the  bottom ;  while  by  grooves  and  morticea 
the  buckets  are  so  firmly  fixed  between  tbe 
crowns  of  the  wheel,  as  to  allow  them  to  be 
much  thinner,  and  to  secure  a  freer  passage  to 
the  water.    In  a  turbine  of  this  pattern,  msde 
in  1861  for  the  Tremont  mills,  the  gaidea  an 
83  in  number ;  the  buckets  44;  the  least  hozB 
between  the  crowns,  .8748  ft ;  greatest  heigbti 
.9868  ft. ;  total  diameter  of  the  wheel,  8.3M 
ft ;   diameter  between  inner  edges  of  whed, 
6.76  ft.;   diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
disk,  6.729  ft ;  diameter  of  the  wrought  ffW 
turned  shaft  in  different  parts,  7  to  8  iocfaea 
Upon  this  turbine  a  series  of  extiemely  caiwa 
experiments  was  made,  the  various  data  beiaf 
noted  by  several  observers  at  the  same  tun^ 
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■nd  ux/bnitHy  oompared  tiy  marking  Ibd  time 
■t  brief  intervals.  The  experiments  embrace 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged,  the  velocity 
of  the  vheel,  the  percentage  of  power  (maxi- 
mum, in  this  case,  .79})  ntilized,  &o. — ^For  fur- 
ther details  and  rules  respecting  the  constnio- 
tion  and  proportioning  of  tnrbines,  as  well  as 
f6r  a  fall  aoooant  of  the  experiments  referred 
to,  and  the'resnlts,  and  of  others  in  relation  to 
eentre-vent  wheels  and  the  flow  of  water  over 
•weirs,  see  "Lowell  Hydranlio  ExperiAients" 
(Boston,  1866). 

TURBOT,  a  marine,  soft-rayed  fish  of  the 
flatfish  fiunily,  and  genos  rhorr^ui  (Oav.),  char- 
acterized by  minute  sharp  teeth  on  the  Jaws 
and  pharynx,  the  dorsal  fin  commencing  on 
the  head  in  fh>nt  of  the  eyes,  and  like  the  anal 
extending  to  the  tail,  and  with  the  eyes  on  the 
.left  ride.    The  European  tnrbot  (J£.  maximu$, 
Onv.),  the  finest  of  the  fiunily,  sometimes 
meaanrea  6  feet  in  width,  and  weighs  over  200 
lbs. ;  the  left  side  is  brown  and  covered  with 
small  tubercles,  and  the  right  side  or  lower 
snrfaee  smooth  and  white;  without  the  tail  the 
body  is  nearly  round;   month  large,  opening 
obliquely  npward ;  eyes  in  a  vertical  line,  one 
«ver  theotiker;  gUl  openings  large;  pectorals 
amall.    It  keeps  on  sandy  grounds,  and  is  a 
great  wanderer,  usually  in  companies,  living 
sear  the  bottom,  and  feeding  on  small  fish, 
emstaeeanB,  and  mollnsks;  thongh  voracions, 
it  is  particular  in  its  choice  of  food,  and  will 
kite  at  none  bat  fresh  bait;  the  ^wning  sea- 
M>n  is  abont  Aagnst,  after  which  it  soon  recov- 
ers it«  good  condition.    Its  flesh  is  white,  fet, 
flaky,  and  delicate,  and  has  been  highly  es- 
teemed from  remote  aatiqnitv;  it  is  disputed 
whether  this  or  the  next  speaias  was  the  rhom^ 
hu  of  the  ancient  Romans;  the  French  call  it 
water  or  'sea  pheasant  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavor.    Thongh  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britam,  most  of  the  turbot  sold  in  the 
Snglish  markets  are  caught  by  Dutch  fisher- 
Bten  on  the  long  line  of  sandy  banks  between 
En^and  and  Holland ;  the  value  sent  to  Lon- 
ioa  market  from  tlus  sooroe  alone  is  annnal- 
fy  not  tu  team  $600,000.    The  fishery  begins 
abont  the  end  of  March  and  closes  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  and  is  prosecuted  hoth  by  lines 
and  traWl  nets;  the  hooks  are  baited  with 
•melts  or  other  small  and  bright  fishes ;  each 
Dateh  boat  brings  from  100  to  160  fish,  usually 
w^ghing  eaeh  6  to  10  Iba.    In  the  time  of 
Pennant  thctre  was  a  flunona  fishery  of  turbot 
at  Scarborough;  to  each  t>oat  were  8  men, 
and  each  man  with  8  lines,  and  each  line  with 
MO  hooks;  tiie  ft  fines  were  fiistened  together 
aad  extended  at  ftill  length  across  the  current, 
and  allowed  to  remain  out  6  hours :  a  great 
many  fiah  were  oanght  in  this  way. — ^The  brill, 
pearl,  or  smooth  tnrbot  {B.  vulgarii,  Ouv.)  is  a 
'  amaller  and  less  delicate  species,  with  smooth 
•ealea,  firom  the  same  loealities  and  caught  in 
tbo  aame  manner;  the  under  Jaw  is  the  longer, 
and  the  npper  eye  a  Uttle  behind  the  lower;  it 
is  reddiah  sandy  brown,  varied  with  darker, 


and  sprinkled  with  white  pearl-like  specks: 
nnder  surface  smooth  and  white ;  it  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  as  are  several  other  spe- 
cies still  less  esteemed. — ^The  American  or 
spotted  tnrbot  (R.  maeulatv*.  Girard ;  pleuro- 
neetet,  De  Eay),  called  also  New  York  plrice 
and  watery  flounder,  is  from  12  to  18  inches 
long,  and  6  to  8  wide,  though  sometimes  at- 
taining a  weight  of  20  lbs. ;  it  is  smooth,  oi) 
the  left  side  reddish  gray  with  large  circular 
or  oblong  darker  blotches  surrounded  by  a 
lighter  margin,  and  with  numerous  white  spots, 
especially  on  the  fins ;  the  lower  surface  white 
and  spotless;  iris  silvery;  gape  wide,  with  a 
single  row  of  separate,  large,  sharp  teeth,  and 
a  protuberance  on  the  chin;  ends  of  dorsal 
rays  fr«e;  body  elongated;  it  resembles  the 
brill  more  than  any  other  European  species. 
It  occurs  along  the  coast  of  the  New  England 
and  middle  states,  and  is  sometimes  taken  by 
mackerel  fishers  near  the  shore ;  it  is  consid- 
ereda  delicate  article  of  food. 

TDRENNE,  Hknki  dk  La  Touk  D'AurBsoss, 
vicomte  de,  a  French  marshal,  bom  in  Sedan, 
Sept  11,  1611,  killed  near  Sulzbach,  Bavaria, 
July  26, 1676.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Henri 
de  Bouillon,  prince  of  Sedan,  by  Elizabeth  of 
Nassau,  daugnter  of  VUliam  I.  of  Orange,  and 
was  sent  when  a  boy  to  Holland,  where  he 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  his  unde  Maurice. 
In  1630,  visiting  the  court  of  France  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  brother  Fr6d6rio  de  Bouillon,  he 
was  induced  by  Oardinal  Richelieu  to  enter 
the  service  of  France,  received  the  command  of 
an  infimtry  regiment,  distinguished  himself  in 
Lorraine  under  Marshal  de  La  Force,  became 
m^or-general  in  1684,  and  served  nnder  La 
Valette  in  Germany,  where  in  1686  he  relieved 
Mentz,  then  besie^^d  by  tiie  imperialists.  In 
16S7,  with  an  auxiliary  corps,  ne  Joined  the 
Swedish  army  nnder  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar, 
and  during  this  campaign  captured  several 
towns,  including  the  stronghold  of  Brisach. 
In  1639  he  was  made  lientenant-general  and 
ordered  to  Italy,  where,  nnder  the  count  d'Har- 
oourt,  he  defeated  the  nnited  Anstrians  and 
Spaniards  at  Oasale,  and  forced  Tnrin  to  surren- 
der in  1640.  In  1642  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Roussillon,  and 
conquered  that  province  from  Spain.  After 
the  death  of  Richelieu  and  Lonis  AlII.  he  was 
made  marshal  of  France,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Ctermany.  He 
crossed  the  Rhine,  worsted  the  Bavarians 
nnder  Mercy,  acted  in  concert  with  the  prince 
of  Oond6  'in  the  8  days'  battle  at  Freiburg 
(1644),  was  defeated  by  Mercy  at  Mergentheim, 
May  6,  1646,  but  gained  a  victory  over  him  in 
coi^nnotion  with  Oond6  at  Anersheim,  near 
NOrdHngen,  8  months  later,  and,  Joining  the 
Swedish  general  Wrangel,  conquered  the  Ba- 
varians at  Lavingen  and  Zusmarshansen,  and 
forced  the  elector  to  sign  an  armistice,  in  March, 
1647.  He  then  reprired  to  Flanders,  and  by 
taking  several  places  aided  in  bringing  abont 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).   On  his  return 
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to  Trance,  his  love  for  the  dnohessde-Lonoae- 
Tille  and  his  brother's  example  cofmected  nim 
with  the  Fronde.  At  the  head  of  a  Spanish 
army  vhich  was  sent  to  support  the  rebels,  he 
was  defeated  near  Bethel  br  Marshal  Duplessis- 
Praslin,  and  driyen  out  of  France  (1660).  After 
tiring  nnsaooessfolljr  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  France  and  Spain,  he  solicited 
and  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  French  govem- 
ment,  returped  to  his  country,  and  henceforth 
proved  the  most  loyal  supporter  of  the  king, 
while  Cond6  was  the  leader  of  the  Frondeors. 
He  defeated  the  troops  of  his  illastrions  oppo- 
nent at  Bl^neau,  near  the  Loire,  in  April,  1662, 
followed  him  up  to  Paris,  inflicted  upon  him  a 
most  severe  loss  in  July  in  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  thus  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
royal  cause  at  home.  The  Bpaniarda  having 
invaded  the  north  of  France  under  the  leader^ 
ship  of  Cond6,  he  marched  against  them,  worst- 
ed them  at  Arras  in  1664,  gained  the  decisive 
victory  of  the  "Dunes,"  June  14,  1668,  took 
possession  of  Dunkirk,  and  by  these  and  other 
successes  hastened  the  peace  of  the  Pyr^n^s,- 
Nov.  7,  1669.  He  had  been  previously  made- 
minister  of  state,  and  now  received  the  title  of. 
marshal-general  of  the  camps  and  armies  of 
Friiince.  In  1667,  war  being  declared  against 
Spain  under  pretence  of  vinwcating  the  hered- 
itary rights  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  wife  of  Louis 
XrV.,  Turenne  entered  Flanders  at  the  head 
of  the  French  army,  accompanied  by  the- 
king  himself,  and  in  less  than  three  months 
achieved  the  conquest  of  that  province ;  and 
several  of  the  cities  he  had  token  were  secured 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aiz  la  Chq>elle, 
May  2,  1668.  In  the  war  against  Holland 
(1672)  he  commanded  one  of  the  armies  that 
marched  into  that  oonntry;  and  when  the 
European  powers  came  to  its  rescne,  he  entered 
Germany,  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  and  forced  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  to  a  separate  peace  at 
Yossem  in  1673 ;  then^  in  a  campaign  whidt 
is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  strategy,  he  pro^ 
tected  Alsace  from  invasion,  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Philippsburg,  routed  the  enemy  at  Sinz- 
heim  and  Ladenburg  (1674),  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  Main,  and,  under  orders  from 
Lonvois,  devastated  the  Palatinate,  laying  80 
towns  in  ashes.  In  the  following  winter,  with 
an  army  of  scarcely  22,000  men,  he  nearly  de- 
stroyed 60,000  Austrians  and  Brandenbnigers 
nnder  BenmonviUe,  gaining  victories  at  Mul- 
house,  Colmar,  and  Torkheim  (Jan.  6,  1676). 
He  now  wished  to  retire  from  active  service : 
but  he  was  the  only  French  general  who  could 
gnocessfuUy  oppose  the  celebrated  Montecn- 
ouli,  and  yielung  to  the  king's  entreaties,  he 
continued  in  command,  and  during  4  months 
the  manoeavres  and  strategic  operations  of  the 
two  opposing  generals  were  sn^eots  of  general 
admiration.  Finally  Turenne  forced  his  rival 
into  a  position  near  Sulzbach  where  be  was 
constrained  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage;  the 
French  commander  consequendy  bad  a  new 
victory  in  prospect,  when,  surveying  the  last 


pr^arations  fiH'tiie^ battle  which 'was'to  ttke 
plaoe  on  the  morrow,  he  was  stmk  in  the 
body  by  a  stray  ball,  and  his  death  oanwd  liia 
army  to  fall  back  beyond  the  Bhine.  Hia  r». 
mains  were  taken  to  Bt.  Denis,  and  intemd 
amid  the  royal  tombs.  When  these  vere  )xo' 
ken  open  during  the  revelation,  his  eorpie  wh 
found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  isd 
taken  to  a  collection  of  antiquities,  vhen  it 
remained  until  1801,  when  Bonaparte  had  it 
transferred  to  the  church  of  tbe  In?alidei.< 
Turenne  was  ori^ally  a  Protestant,  bnt  b«- 
oame  a  Catholic  in  1668  through  the  instrnetiai 
and  influence  of  Bossnet.  His  life  was  writtei 
by  Sandraa,  Raguenet^  and  Ramsay.  He  kA 
Mimavre*  on  his  (ampaigns  from  1648  to  16S8, 
found  in  Ramsay's  biography,  and  Z«tira  A 
Mimoiirtt  (2  vols,  fbl.,  Paris,  1782). 

TURGENEFF,  Ivan  Sebsxisvitce,  a  Rnioii 
novelist,  born  in  Orel,  Ifov.  9, 181  &  Eewa 
educated  at  Moscow  and  at  St.  P^ersbnig,  ud ' 
in  1838  went  to  Berlin  to  finish  his  atidiet. 
On  his  return  to  Rnssia  he  obtained  a  sitnilioB 
in  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  made 
himself  known  by  sevra-alnational  songs,  irhick 
beoame  very  popolar ;  but  in  conseqnence «( 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  one  of  than  he  wm 
disgraced  and  sent  into  exUe,  and  from  184Tto 
16^  he  lived  in  Germany  and  France.  He  has 
written  poems  entitled  "  Panaacha"  (18^)  *sd 
"  Conversation"  (1844) ;  "  Memoirs,  or  Jonnil 
of  a  Sportsman"  (2  vols.,  1862),  twice  translat- 
ed into  French ;  Seintt  d«  la  «i«  Riuu  (S  tola. 
18mo.,  Paris,  1868);  and  Un»v*M»i*»ifli'i*- 
'kemmM  (1869),  beside  varioasoomediei,pMD^ 
and  articles  contributed  to  theRussJanrevieVi. 

TURGENEFF,  Nioolai,  a  Rasaian  anther, 
bom  in  1790.  He  was  educated  at  G4tti»- 
gen,  was  attached  as  Russian  camniiaiienec  to 
Baron  Stein's  provisioital  administratioB  of 
the  reconquered  German  provinces,  was  nade 
state  councillor,  and,  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  the  interior  and  of  t» 
nomio  affaks,  devoted  himself  with  ardor  te 
the  prmnotion  of  schemes  for  the  emandps- 
taon  of  the  ser&.  In  181 B  he  joined  di* 
"  Society  of  Public  Good,"  founded  by  Tn- 
betzkoi  and  Muravieff,  and  was  in  conseancM* 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  1826  ana  m^ 
demned  to  death.  He  fled  to  FrtDce,  sdc 
has  since  resided  in  Paris.  In  1847  and  1M| 
he  pablished  La  Rumm  et  Zta  £imei,  difiM 
into  three  parts,  viz.:  Mim«ire$ dCim prtfn^ 
TabUauoolitiqut  et  toeial  da  la  SmU,  and  JM 
Favenir  d«  la  Siutie  (8  vols.  8vo.).  He  hat  rt- 
centiy  pablished  a  pamphlet  entitled  Za  £ii<*| 
envritenee  dt  la  crue  Europienne,  and  w 
"  The  Last  Word  on  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Serfs  in  Russhi"  (1860). 

TDR60T,  Amn  Ronxm-  Jac«i«,  baraade 
I'Anlne,  a  French  philosopher  and  statiwniSi 
bom  in  Paris,  May  10,  1727,  died  JIarch  M, 
1781.  He  was  educated  for  the  oburcb,  and  m 
1749  became  prior  of  the  Sorbonne.  IntiieMM 
year  he  pnbliuied  a  "  Letter  upon  PaperVoney: 
and  abandoning  the  oleriealprafiesBion  in  ila, 
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hb  atndied  law,  and  in  1768  b«auae  oonnsellor 
in  the  parliament  and  master  of  requesta.  Qnalir 
tfing  himself  for  administrative  functions  by 
mtecial  attention  to  natural  philosophy,  agri'> 
cnltore,  mano&otnres,  and  commerce,  he  ez> 

Ended  his  views  npon  the  last  three  sub- 
a  in  several  papers  which  appeared  in  the 
<yclopiii«  or  in  pamphlet  form.  The  most 
remarkable  among  the  latter  is  the  ConeUi- 
atewr,  ou  idtre  i?v»  eeeliriaHiqiu  d  un  «aa- 
■giitrett  tur  la  toliranee  eMle  (1764).  In  1761 
he  was  appointed  intendant  of  Limooein,  and 
introdaoed  many  important  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  province ;  ftee  transport 
was  allowed  to  com  and  breadstnfis,  taxes 
were  alleviated,  roads  and  highways  improved, 
and  workhouses  and  charitable  institutions  ea- 
tablished.  In  1766  appeared  his  Bifltxion*  tur 
la  /orvtaiion  et  la  dutribvtitm  dei  riehetut, 
Ms  chief  work  on  political  economy.  He  also 
■  published  valuable  pliers  on  loons  and  on 
mines,  beside  his  Lettrti  tw  la  lib«rti  du  eom^ 
metM  de$  grain*.  On  the  accession  of  Looia 
XVI.  he  was  called  to  the  navy  department; 
and  one  month  later,  Aug.  2i,  1774,  he  was 
appointed  comptroller-general  of  finances,  and 
uidertook  to  introduce  reforms  on  a  large  scale. 
la  a  letter  to  the  kin^  which  was  then  pub- 
lished, he  gave  a  synopsis  of  his  intended  policy ; 
he  desired  to  improve  the  financial  condition 
<rftiie  kingdom  by  wise  economy  and  integrity; 
he  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  labor  at  home 
stnd  of  trade  abroad,  and  aimed  at  substitut- 
ing for  taxes  on  a  multitude  of  articles  a  single 
tax  on  land.  Encouraged  by  Louis  XVI.,  he 
went  to  work  with  tact,  prudence,  and  ener- 
gy ;  bat  these  reforms  were  obnoxious  to  cour- 
tiers and  many  others.  In  1776,  troubles  hav- 
ing arisen  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
breadstuffa,  he  was  charged  with  having  caused 
■oarcity  by  his  regulations  respecting  the  grain 
trade.  In  Jan.  1776,  he  caused  an  edict  to  be 
iasned,  abolishing  compulsory  labor  for  the  state, 
internal  duties  on  breadstuffs,  the  privileges  of 
trading  corporations,.  &c. ;  but  this  only  increas- 
ed the  number  of  his  enemies ;  the  privileged 
classes  affected  by  it,  the  nobles,  the  dergy, 
and  the  chief  tradesmen,  were  so  load  in  their 
complaints  that  the  king  was  afraid  to  support 
his  minister  any  longer.  Turgot  waa  conse- 
cpently  dismissed  in  May,  and  retired  to  private 
life,  devoting  his  leisure  to  science,  literature, 
and  philosophy.  He  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  academy  of  inseriptions.  ^  (Emrei 
eomplitet,  pubUahed  by  Dnpont  de  Nemomv 
(9  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  180^'H\  were  reprinted 
onder  the  supervision  of  Eugene  Daire  (2  vols. 
8to.,  1844).  His  biography  was  written  by 
Oondorcet  (Ixmdon,  1796). 

TURIN  (It.  Torino;  an&  Avgutta  Tavrino- 
rum),  a  city  of  Piedmont,  capiwi  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  and  of  a  province  of  its  name, 
aitoated  in  an  eztendve  plain  enclosed  on  all 
sides  except  the  K.  E.  by  the  Alps,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Dora-Snnna  with  the  Po,  79  m.  W. 
EL  W.  firom  Milan;  pop.  in  1868, 179,686.   The 


Po  is  orosBed  by  8  bridges  and  thftDora-Snaina 
by  2,  one  of  the  latter  being  a  magnificent 
straoture  of  a  single  arch  with  a  span  of  160 
feet.  Turin  is  of  oblong  form,  about  1^  m. 
long  and  i  m.  broad,  and  is  defended  by  a  very 
strong  citadel  on  the  W.  The  old  town  has 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  ill-built  houses. 
In  the  new  town  the  streets  are  broad  and 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  the  houses 
are  generally  4  or  6  stories  in  height,  and  many 
of  l£em  decorated  with  sculptures  and  other 
ornaments.  The  approach  to  Turin  from  the 
W.  is  by  a  fine  avenue,  one  of  the  longest  in 
Europe ;  and  there  are  18  public  squares,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Piazza  del 
Oastello,  the  Piazza  di  San  Carlo,  the  Piazza 
di  Ban  Giovanni,  and  the  Piazza  deU'  Erbe. 
The  first  of  these  squares  lies  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  almost  surrounded  by  loft/ 
palaces,  and  derives  its  name  from  having  in  its 
centre  the  old  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Turin ;  the  mod« 
em  palaoe,  at  the  N.  side  of  the  square,  is  an 
extensive  building,  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings,  and  has  large  gardens  attached.  Th6 
theatre,  which  was  built  from  designs  by  Al- 
fieri,  stands  on  the  £.  side.  The  Piaisza  di  San 
Carlo  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  arcades, 
and  contains  a  statue  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke 
of  Savoy,  by  MarochettL  The  buildings  of 
Turin  are  mostly  of  brick.  The  city  is  not  rich 
in  ancient  edifices,  bnt  many  of  the  modem 
public  buildings  are  very  magnificent.  The 
auomo  or  cathedral  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
built  in  the  16tii  centnry,  is  small,  and  princi- 
pally remarkable  for  the  beantifol  arabesques  in 
the  pilasters  which  adorn  the  front.  The  in- 
terior has  reoentiy  been  richly  decorated  with 
frescoes,  and  contains  some  fine  piUntings. 
Near  it  is  the  chapel  of  Santo  Sudario,  a  small 
round  building,  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
Ouarini.  The  other  churches  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  San  f^ppo  Keri,  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  town ;  San  Domenico, 
which  contains  a  fine  Virgin  and  child  by 
Guercino;  San  Tommaso,  of  littie  architectu- 
ral merit,  but  possessed  of  some  fine  paint- 
ings; Santa  Oristiana,  with  a  fine  facade  by 
Juvara;  Corpus  Domini,  highly  ornamented  in 
the  interior  with  marble,  gilding,  and  other 
decorations ;  and  La  Gran  Madre  di  Dio,  built 
in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Borne,  to  oom- 
memorate  the  restoration  of  the  royal  £unily 
in  1814.  A  Protestant  church  in  the  Lombara 
style  was  erected  in  1863.  lliere  are  in  all  110 
ohurcheB  and  chapels ;  and  there  were  formerly 
many  monasteries  and  nunneries,  but  they  have 
been  suppressed  with  the  exception  of  those 
that  are  actually  engaged  in  works  of  charity. 
Other  buildings  which  deserve  notice  are  the 
Palazzo  degli  Arohivi  Beali  or  register  o£Bce,  an 
extensive  edifice  by  Juvara;  the  custom  house, 
town  house,  and  court  house.  The  senate  holds 
its  meetings  in  the  ancient  ducal  palace,  and 
the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the  Oarignan  palaoe, 
fbrmetly  the  residence  of  the  royal  prinoea. 
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The  imiyenit^  of  Turin  was  foimd«d  in  1413, 
and  is  a  inaniifioent  building,  with  a  qoadran- 

ge  sarronnded  by  arcades  in  which  are  a  nnm- 
ir  of  ancient  soolptorea  and  inscriptions.  It 
has  a  library  of  112,000  volnmes  and  2,000 
MSS.,  originally  formed  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy; 
a  valaable  collection  of  piotores  and  medals,  an 
excellent  Egyptian  mnsenm,  mnseams  of  anat- 
omy and  natural  history,  and  a  good  botanic 
garden.  It  has  faonlties  of  theology,  law,  med- 
icine, surgery,  and  arts,  with  84  professors, 
and  in  1858-'9  was  attended  by  1,876  students. 
The  royal  academy  of  sciences  was  founded  in 
1783,  and  consists  of  40  members;  it  has  valu- 
able collections  in  mineralogy,  zoology,  and 
antiquities.  There  are  also  an  episcopal  semi- 
nary, a  royal  military  academy,  two  collegea, 
nnmerons  elementary  schools,  and  institutions 
for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  The  most  im- 
portant charitable  foundations  are  the  Betiro 
delle  Bosine,  where  400  girls  are  maintained 
chiefly  by  their  own  industry ;  the  general  hoe- 

Sital;  the  charity  hospital,  which  accommo- 
ates  1,500  inmates;  the  Beale  Albergo  di 
Yirtii,  an  industrial  school;  the  Hegio  ICani- 
oonioo  or  lunatic  asylum ;  the  Spidale  di  San 
Luigi,  which  receives  many  inmates  and  gives 
relief  to  a  great  number  of  out-door  patients ; 
and  the  Oompagnia  di  San  Paolo,  established 
for  a  great  number  of  objects,  including  educa- 
tion, marriage  portions,  and  the  relief  of  secret 
poverty. — The  manufactures  of  Turin  include 
unen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  leather, 
paper,  glass,  ohina,  hardware,  carriages,  arms, 
musi(»l  and  other  instmmente;  and  there  are 
numerous  distilleries,  dye  works,  and  different 
Unds  of  mills.  The  weialth  of  the  city  is  prin- 
dpally  derived  from  its  trade  in  silk ;  beside 
which  the  commerce  includes  different  manu- 
fkctored  articles,  wine,  liqueurs,  grain,  and  fruit. 
Turin  is  connected  by  railway  with  Genoa, 
Alessandria,  Kovara,  Ouneo,  Pinerolo,  and 
Suaa.  Italian  is  the  langn^  used  in  oflSdal 
transactions,  and  both  it  and  French  are  spoken 
by  the  upper  classes;  but  the  people  generally 
speak  a  Fiedmontese  dialect. — ^Turin  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  founded  by  a  tribe  called  Tan- 
rini  or  Taurisci,  of  Transalpine  origin.  Hanni- 
1>al  subdued  the  surrounding  country,  but  after 
he  retired  from  Italy  the  Romans  reoccupied 
it  and  made  Turin  a  colony  under  the  name  of 
Oolonia  Julia,  which  was  afterward  changed  to 
Augusta  Taarinomm  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
Tnnn  was  sacked  by  the  Ooths,  and  aftwward 
by  the  Lombards ;  and  it  subsequentiy  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Charlemagne,  who  conferred 
it  in  feudal  tenure  on  its  bishops,  several  of 
whom  ruled  it  tyrannically.    It  was  afterward 

Sovemed  by  the  marquises  of  Susa,  and  passed 
y  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  £unily  to 
the  counts  of  Savoy.  In  1S81  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  states  of  the  house  of  Savoy, 
which  with  some  slight  interruptions  it  has 
ever  sinae  remained. 

TOBE,  £abl  XJawrrux  Wilhklh  tos,  a 
GennaB  educator  and  philanthropist,  boni  in 


ICeiningen,  Jan.  8, 1774,  died  near  BerUn,  Jnlj 
81, 1846.  He  was  educated  at  Jena,  and  after 
oompleting  his  legal  studies  was  appointed  b^ 
the  prince  of  Meoklenburg  in  1794  dumoetr 
auditor,  and  in  1796  chamberlain  and  chsncerj 
councillor.  In  1800  the  supervision  of  the  schou 
system  of  Mecklenburg  was  added  to  his  other 
duties.  In  1804  he  visited  Pestalozzi  st  Ubii- 
dien-Bnchsee,  and  on  his  return  to  Ueckloi- 
burg  collected  a  company  of  boys,  whom  be 
tanght  two  hours  a  day,  instmcting  the  teach- 
ers also  in  Pestalozzi's  method.  In  1806  be 
was  appointed  justice  and  connstory  conndlkr 
by  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  there  renewed 
his  teaching,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  dake. 
Besigning  his  place,  he  gave  himself  up  wboDj 
to  the  busineas  of  tescmng,  visiting  Pesttloai 
again,  and  for  a  time  becoming  a  tMcher  in  bit 
school  at  Yverdnn,  and  subsequently  establi^ 
ing  a  school  of  his  own  at  the  castle  of  Yerif, 
on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  In  1814  he  di^weed 
of  this,  and  in  1816  was  appointed  rojil  ud 
school  councillor  by  the  Prussian  govemmeiiL 
first  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  afterwM 
at  Potsdimi.  Here  he  labored  zealoiulj  to 
introduce  Pestalozzi's  method  into  Pmaai, 
and  with  great  success.  He  also  introduced 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  raiainf  of 
sUkwoims,  and  invented  machines  for  re^ 
silk  from  the  cocoons.  In  1883  he  reagned  ia 
post  (the  king  granting  him  his  full  salaTj  ita 
pension),  to  superintend  the  institutions  be  bad 
founded.  These  were,  a  swinuning  acbool  it 
Potsdam ;  an  association  for  the  improTemeat 
of  silk-growing ;  a  fund  for  school  teacben' 
widows,  to  which  be  devoted  the  profits  of 
some  of  his  works;  a  society  at  Fotsdni 
for  the  support  of  poor  young  men  devoted  to 
the  arts  and  sciences;  three  orphan  hosaoL 
one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  orphaaa  of 
government  officers  and  teachers  of  the  bi^ 
er  grades  who  were  left  destitute,  and  a  thiid 
for  the  or^ian  children  of  artisans  and  teaoh- 
ers  and  officers  of  lower  grades;  and  a  aoqi 
distribution  institution,  for  the  old,  sick,  feeUe, 
poor,  and  lying-in  women.  To  these  instito- 
tioDs  he  gave  not  only  the  profits  of  hia  pub- 
lished works,  and  the  receipts  from  the  ask  ^ 
his  gallery  of  paintings,  but  the  greater  part  d 
his  property  and  the  proceeds  of  his  anU^O|^ 
rapby,  whidi  he  directed  should  be  pubUsbed 
after  his  death  for  their  beuefit.  Yon  loA'* 
works  are :  "Letters  firom  Mnnchen-Bachaee 
Q:<eipsic,  1808),  an  account  of  Pestalozzi's  meth- 
od ;  IHe  tinniiehen  Wi^tmehmMngtH  ("  Tettuf- 
tion  by  the  Senses,"  1810) ;  "  Gude  to  Inatnto- 
tion  in  Arithmetic"  OPrsnkfort,  1817),  which 
is  a  valuable  text  book  for  teachers,  and  hit 
passed  through  many  editions ;  sevenl  tmtfl 
on  rearing  sukworms  and  tiie  growth  of  the 
mulberry;  and  his  autobiography. 

TUEKEY  (meUagrii,  Linn.),  a  well  kno*" 
gallinaceous  bird,  the  type  of  ibe  family  "f*^. 
grituBj  which  contains  also  the  Guinea  «>«> 
(numtda).  The  bill  is  moderate  and  atroiiA 
shorter  than  thehead,oompre8Bedoatiwaida% 
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tHth  onlmen  tirohed,  uidnpper  msndible  over- 
lianging  the  lower ;  the  oere  is  elongated  into 
a  loose,  pendulous,  round,  ^  fleshy  oamncle; 
bead  and  upper  neok  bare,  with  only  a  fev 
scattered  hairs,  and  camnonlated ;  base  of 
lower  mandible  sometimes  wattled ;  a  tuft  of 
long,  black  bristles  on  the  breast,  largest  in  the 
males;  wing  short  and  rounded,  the  1st  Squills 
gr»daated,  and  the  6th  and  6th  the  longest; 
tall  broad  and  rounded,  pendent  during  repose, 
but  capable  of  being  raised  and  extended  like  a 
&n ;  tarsi  robnst,  longer  than  middle  toe,  cov- 
ered in  front  with  broad,  divided  scales,  and 
armed  with  a  short  obtnae  spur;  anterior  toes 
united  at  base  by  a  membrane,  the  inner  the 
shorteat,  the  posterior  moderate  and  elevated; 
daws  short  and  slightly  curved.  All  the  spe- 
dee  in  the  wild  state  are  indigenous  to  North 
America.  The  common  wild  turkey  {M.  gaUo- 
pavo,  Linn.)  is  about  8^  feet  long  and  6  in  ex- 
tent of  wings,  weighing  ftom  16  to  20  lbs.,  and 
sometimes  more ;  the  naked  skin  of  the  head 
and  neok  is  livid  blue,  and  the  ezcnvsoences 
porplish  red ;  the  general  color  is  copper  bronze, 
with  green  and  metallic  reflections,  each  feath- 
«r  wiuk  a  velvet-block  nuurgin ;  quills  brown, 
closely  barred  with  white ;  tcdl  feathers  dhest- 
nnt,  narrowly  barred  with  black,  and  the  tip 
with  a  very  wide  subterminal  black  b§r ;  the 
female  is  smaller  and  less  brilliant,  without 
flpnrs,  often  without  bristles  on  the  breast,  and 
with  a  smaller  fleshy  process  above  the  base  of 
the  bill.  It  has  a  crop  and  gizzard,  and  an  in- 
testine 4  times  the  length  of  the  body;  the  c&r- 
tilaginoos  tissue  of  l£e  stomach  is  less  hard 
than  in  that  of  the  common  fowl.  The  full 
plnmage  is  attained  at  the  8d  year ;  the  females 
umaUy  weigh  about  9  lbs.  They  fly  in  flocks  of 
many  hundreds,  frequenting  woods  by  day, 
feeding  on  acorns,  all  kinds  of  grain,  bnds,  ber- 
ries, fruits,  nuts,  grass,  insects,  and  even  young 
frogs;  they  make  considerablejoumeys  in  search 
of  rood,  flying  and  swimming  across  rivers  of  a 
mile  in  width ;  though  able  to  reach  with  ease 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  their  flight  is 
heavy,  and  wonld  prevent  their  passage  across 
any  considerable  expanse  of  ocean ;  they  are  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  easily  held  when  slightly 
wounded ;  they  perch  at  night  on  trees.  Quit- 
ting the  woods  in  September,  they  come  into 
the  more  open  and  cultivated  districts,  when 
they  are  killed  in  great  numbers ;  they  were 
formerly  abundant  in  the  middle,  southern,  and 
western  states,  but  are  now  rare  except  in 
thinly  settled  regions,  and  have  never  been 
fomid  west  of  the  Kooky  mountains.  Beiyamin 
Franklin  thought  the  vrild  tarkey  shoola  have 
been  the  emblem  of  the  United  States,  bong  a 
trnly  indigenous  and  national  bird ;  in  his  tune 
die  log  cabin  of  the  pioneer  was  snrromided  by 
these  birds,  salnting  each  other  in  early  morn- 
ing from  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees,  as  the  cot- 
tage <rf  the  European  farmer  is  by  ohantioleer. 
A&iongfa  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  Korth 
America  in  its  wild  state,  and  introduced  do- 
mesticated into  the  old  world  at  a  oompara- 


tively  recent  po^od,  the  earlier  naturalists 
supposed  it  to  be  a  native  of  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  its  common  name  is  said  to 
have  arisen  trom  the  belief  that  it  originated  in 
Turkey ;  it  was  carried  to  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century  by  William  Strickland, 
the  lieutenant  to  Sebastian  Oabot  in  the  voy- 
ages of  discovery  which  he  performed  under 
tiie  patronage  of  Henry  YU.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  acclimated  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  wherever  known  its  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed ;  though  the  domestic  bird  has,  con- 
trary to  the  usnal  rule,  degenerated  in  size,  fla> 
Tor,  and  beauty,  it  is  everywhere  regarded  both 
by  dvilized  and  savage  nations  as  the  most 
delidous  of  the  poultry  tribe;  Ohristmas  in 
Europe  and  Thanksgiving  day  in  the  northern 
and  middle  United  States  would  be  bereft 
of  one  of  their  most  pleasant  associations  by 
the  absence  of  a  turkey  at  the  family  din- 
ner; 800  years  ago,  the  turkey  formed  the 
nsuEil  Ohristmas  fare  of  the  English  farmer's 
table ;  even  the  barbaric  feasts  of  the  South 
sea  islanders  in  honor  of  distinguished  strangers 
are  often  rendered  senu-oivilized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  bird.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  turkey 
is  more  pheasant-like  than  that  of  the  domes- 
ticated varieties.  The  old  males  keep  by  them- 
selves, as  do  the  females  and  young,  the  former 
being  apt  to  destroy  the  eggs  in  order  to  pro- 
long the  honeymoon;  they  are  polygamous, 
the  males  in  tJie  breeding  season,  in  March, 
strutting  before  the  females,  with  tul  spread 
and  elevated,  wings  drooping,  feathers  riifiSed, 
head  and  neck  drawn  back,  emitting  a  puffing 
sound;  the  males  also  ntter  singular  notes, 
resembling  the  word  "gobble"  several  times 
repeated,  whence  the  name  gobbler  often  ap- 
plied to  them ;  they  flght  desperately  for  the 
possession  of  the  females.  The  nest  is  a  slight 
noUow  in  the  ground  filled  with  withered 
leaves,  in  a  dry  and  sheltered  situation,  and 
usually  contains,  when  fall,  10  to  16  eggs; 
after  this  time  the  males  conceal  themselves  in 
order  to  recover  their  condition ;  the  females 
alone  incubate,  carefully  concealing  the  nest, 
approaching  it  with  great  caution  and  always 
in  a  difibrent  way,  covering  the  eggs  with  dry 
leaves  when  going  in  search  of  food,  and  brave- 
ly defending  them  against  crows  and  other  dep- 
redators ;  sometimes  8  or  4  females  lay  in  one 
nest,  one  remaining  to  guard  it  while  the  others 
seek  for  food ;  after  the  young  are  hatched  the 
males  are  attentive  to  them ;  the  young  run  as 
soon  as  hatched,  but  are  very  tender  and  easily 
killed  by  cold  and  wet;  the  female  calls  her 
young  by  a  well  known  cluck.  They  run  very 
fast,  and  when  pursued  trust  more  to  their  legs 
than  to  their  wings  for  escape ;  they  are  gener- 
ally shot  trom  their  roosts  at  night,  or  en- 
trapped in  a  pen  or  enclosure  into  which  they 
are  enticed  by  grain;  their  feathers  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Lidians  in  ornamental  work; 
their  greatest  enemies  are  lynxes  and  owls,  and 
other  carnivorous  mammds  and  birds. — The 
Honduras  or  oedlated  turkey  (M.  oetUata, 
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Oar.),  from  Central  Ameriisa,  is  a  mnoh  haad- 
Bomer  bird;  the  plamage  is  fine  metallic  green, 
passing  to  coppery,  each  of  the  tail  feathers 
frith  4  aeries  of  bluish  green  eye-like  spots 
with  copper-colored  margin,  and  surrounded 
by  a  black  ring;  tail  coverts  tipped  with  white ; 
there  are  only  14  tail  feathers  instead  of  18,  as 
in  the  preceding  species.  The  Mexican  turkey 
(M.  Mexieana,  Oould)  resembles  the  domestic 
turkey  more  than  does  the  M,  gallopavo,  in  the 
white  bars  of  the  tail  coverts  and  tail,  but  differs 
equally  in  the  color  and  greater  hairiness  of 
the  head  and  throat ;  it  is  of  about  the  same 
size,  the  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  body  be- 
lund,  the  upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  tipped 
with  light  brownish  yellow  or  even  whitish, 
and  the  rump  with  a  greenish  gloss ;  this  is  the 
hwuolotl  of  the  Mexicans. — ^AU  the  turkeys 
have  the  feathers  broad,  distinct,  and  soale-like. 
According  to  J.  Gould,  the  M.  gallopavo  is  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  the  original  of  our  do- 
mestio  species,  the  common  wild  turkey  being 
another  nearly  allied  species,  which  he  calls 
M.fera;  the  habits  in  all  are  the  same^  and  all 
are  timid  and  stupid  birds.  According  to  M%jor 
Le  Oonte,  the  domestic  differs  in  many  poiats 
of  Btmctnie  and  habits  from  the  wild  turkey, 
the  former  having  an  enormous  dewlap  from 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  to  the  caruncles 
(A  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  the  color  of  the 
naked  skin  is  of  a  fleshy  tint,  becoming  in  the 
male  fiery  red  in  the  breeding  season  from  tur- 
gidity  of  the  caruncles,  and  is  less  hairy ;  the 
tail  and  its  coverts  are  always  edged  with 
whitish;  tite  wild  turkey  has  never  been  so 
domesticated  as  to  breed  in  captivity,  notwith- 
standing the  many. efforts  to  accomplish  it;  it 
will,  however,  cross  with  the  domestic  bird, 
the  progeny  being  hardier  and  more  prolific, 
whether  the  wild  parent  be  the  father  or  the 
mother;  the  color  of  the  cooked  fieah  in  the 
wild  bird  is  much  darker.  The  hypothesis  is 
suggested  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  re- 
ports that  there  are  4  species  of  turkey:  1,  the 
M.  oetUata  (Onv.),  from  Oentral  America;  2, 
the  M,  Americana  (Bartr.),  the  oommon  wild 
turkey;  8,  the  M.  Mesieana  (Oould),  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  table  lands  of  the  Boeky  mountains ; 
and  4,  the  M.  gaUopato  (Linn.),  the  domestic 
turkey,  perhaps  derived  from  a  species  indige- 
nous to  the  West  Indies,  transported  as  tame 
to  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  America,  and 
^aken  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century,  the  vrild  originals  having  been  exter- 
minated by  the  natives,  as  were  the  dodo  and 
solitaire  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific;  this 
would  account  for  <iie  fiict  that  no  wild  specie* 
closely  resembles  the  domestieated  turkey. 
This  requires  no  description ;  they  are  found 
of  almost  every  shade  of  color,  tiie  gray  or 
gray  and  white  varieties  being  most  esteemed ; 
the  white  breeds  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  have 
a  pure  and  tender  meat,  but  the  black  and 
brown  mixed  are  the  hardiest.  Turkeys  are 
not  generally  regarded  as  so  profitable  for  the 
amall  farmer,  as  hens;  they  require  more  stimut 


lating  Ibod  to  make  them  lay,  and  the  yonng 
are  easily  killed  by  ezposore  to  wet  and  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold ;  they  thrive  best  on 
high,  dry,  and  sanay  soil,  and  when  gra^op- 
pera  are  plentiful  can  pick  up  their  own  living; 
in  temperate  climates  they  generally  lay  twice 
a  year,  16  eggs  or  less,  white  with  small  spota 
of  reddish  yellow.  One  male  will  snfiSce  for 
12-  to  16  females,  the  latter  being  prolific  for 
about  6  years,  though  those  of  2  or  3  are  the 
best  hatchers ;  incubation  lasts  27  or  28  days, 
and  they  are  such  close  sitters  that  food  must 
be  placed  within  their  reach ;  when  they  are 
raised  on  a  large  scale  they  are  made  to  hatch 
in  darkened  places,  and  so  that  the  turicey 
pouts,  or  young  turkeys,  shall  all  come  out  to- 
gether; Ute  young  require  warmth,  diade, 
proper  food,  and  pure  water,  and  must  be  pro- 
tected .against  rain  and  the  hot  sun ;  they  are 
liable  at  all  ages  to  many  diseases,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  whi(£  special  works  in  abundance  can 

TDRKEYCTurk.  Otmanli  Vilayeti),  or  Th« 
Ottoiuh  Empibb,  an  empire  comprising  large 
tracts  of  contiguous  territory  in  Europe,  Aaa, 
and  Africa.  This  territory  may  properly  be 
divided  into  the  immediate  and  mediate  pos- 
sessions of  the  sultan,  the  former  being  under 
gashas  or  governors  appointed  directly  by  the 
nblime  Porte  (as  the  government  is  called), 
and  the  latter  acknowledging  his  suzerainty 
and  paying  tribute,  but  governed  by  their  own 
ofBcers,  whose  selection  however,  to  be  valid, 
mtist  be  approved  by  the  sultan.  Among  the 
mediate  possessions  may  be  reckoned  Wallaohiai 
Moldavia,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  in  Eoropck 
a  considerable  portion  of  Arabia  in  Asia,  and 
Egypt,  Kubia,  Eordofan,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Eezzan  in  Africa.  The  immediate  possesmona 
of  the  Turkish  empire  are  bounded  by  Austria, 
Servia,  the  Dannbian  principalitiea,  Russia  in 
Europe,  the  Black  sea,  the  Russian  Transeao- 
casian  provinces,  Persia,  the  Persian  gulf,  Ara- 
bia, the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  Greece, 
the  Ionian  sea,  the  Adriatic,  and  Montenegro. 
The  area  of  the  empire  is  variously  estimatedi 
Dr.  A.  Petermann  (1868)  gives  it  as  followa; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  208,484  sq.  m. ;  Turkey  in 
Asia,  668,992 ;  Turkey  in  Afi-ioa,  956,857 ;  to- 
tal, 1,827,784.  Johnston,  in  the  new  edition  at 
his  "Physical  Atlas"  (1861):  Turkey  in  Europe* 
197,626  sq.  m. ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  608,800;  Tur- 
key in  Africa,  626,000;  total,  1,332,426.  Tbo 
political  divisions  of  the  country  are  so  arbi- 
trary and  BO  constantly  changing,  that  it  ia  al- 
most impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  state- 
ment ia  regard  to  them.  The  territory  is 
divided  into  tjfaleU  or  paabalics,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  which  bears  the  title  of  vaU  or 
governor-general ;  the  eyelets  into  tan^jatt  or 
UtM  (provinces),  which  are  governed  by  iaa- 
'  makamt  or  lieutenant-governors ;  the  san^aks 
into  eamu  or  districts;  and  the  cazas  into  no- 
hijft*,  composed  of  villages  and  hamlets.  Ao- 
ocerding  to  the  "  Gotha  Almanac"  for  1863,  tha 
political  divisions  of  the  empire  are  as  followBf 
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ByftlalB  or  pashmUM. 


.). 


Adrianople  (ThimM) 

BDIitria  (eutarn  BujchU] 

HoMsTl** 

Wdlaehto* 

WIdUt  («Mt«rD  Balfwrl*) 

miM 

TTaknp  (wstern  Albult).. 

B»rT)*» 

Tha  fiirtren  of  Balgndo . .  . . 

BomU  (Itielndliv  Tnrktah  Croittla  and  tha 

Hanaro  Tins) -j"-: 

Xonmalfit  (wastam  Albtala,  Uontenagio,*  ud 

aortbarn  HMadonlt) 

Aali»(Eplnu) ..j........ 

8*IoiilM(Mutliarn  Hteadonl*  tndTbaaaaly) 

Janlr(Uia  lalsnda  of  tba  anhlpalago) 

Oudl*  or  Cnte 


OspItiJi. 


■nts  of  European  and  Asiatio  Turkey  trere 
eetinuited  as  follows  hj  Dr.  Eolb  in  1860 : 


Adiiasopte. 

Sntatrla. 

Jaaar. 

Bncnaraat 

WIdln. 

Nlaaa. 

Vakop. 

Balgrada. 


BoBttSanl. 

MbnaattE. 

JantiuL 

Salonic*. 

Bbodaa. 

Oaadli. 


Ttrmr  nt  A»ia  (M  eyaleta,  78  sandjata.  and  8S8  mim). 
Ijaleu.  Caplul*. 


KaaUmmri  (PapUwmla) 

Khndarandlgiar  (BUhjnla) 

ATdln(LTdla) 

Oaimmanls  (Phrygla  and  Pamphylto). 

Adau(CUlel«) 

BocMk  (waatara  Oappadoela) 

BlTaa(ea>t*niCappaidoela) 

Trablxaad(PoDtaaaadCol«Ua) 

Enroam  (Armanla) 

Tan(Aaa7Tla) 

KoordMan 


Kbarpoot  (Bophaaa  and  OommagaDa) . 
B*l<L'7pi>antWud'PdM«iiia)V.'.'.'.!'.'. 


XUk-Sham  (pmmaaoaa) ••• 

Sehabnor  (lleaopotamia) 

Kgdad  (BabyioDls) 

ACeoca ..••.>•• 

Babash  (Arabia  and  Etbl<^) 
Barcmi-KabaTl 


ffaiitaf*""* 

Brooaaa. 

Smyrna. 

KoQJAb. 

Adaiu. 

Toigat 

BiTaa. 

TraMzond. 

Enroom. 

Tan. 

DlaibaUr. 

Kbarpoot, 

Aleppo. 

Beyroot 

Dwr^I-Kami: 

Damaacoa. 

Sebehraor. 

Bagdad. 

Mecca. 

JIddab. 

Medina 


Tamaa  ... 



Mocha. 

I7>1«^ 

Oapliab. 

«mt 

Cairo. 

«ipSi:::v""":::"':"i:!!:::;:';:::: 

Tripoli 

TobU 

Tunla. 

(For  African  Turkey,  see  Egypt,  Nitbia,  Trip- 
oli, TuOTB,  &c.)  The  largest  cities  of  European 
Turkey  are  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Salon- 
ioa,  Bucharest,  and  Sophia,  all  of  them  having 
over  60,000,  and  two  over  100,000  inhabitants; 
beside  which  there  are  23  towns  having  a  popu- 
lation between  80,000  and  60,000,  and  18  be- 
tween 10,000  and  20,000.  Asiatic  Turkey  has 
two  cities,  Smyrna  and  Damascus,  with  a  popu- 
lation above  100,000;  Scutari,  Broussa,  Anoom, 
Aleppo,  Euttueh,  Bagdad,  and  Bassorah  have 
each  over  60,000;  17  other  towns  have  be- 
tween 20,000  and  60,000,  and  87  between 
10,000  and  20,000.  There  has  been  no  com- 
jdete  census  of  the  Turkish  empire  since  1846, 
and  its  population  is  yarionsly  stated.  Dr. 
Petermann  estimated  it  in  1868  as  follows: 
Enropean  Turkey,  16,600,000;  Asiatic,  16,- 
060,000;  African,  6,050,000;  total,  86,600,000. 
Keith  Johnston  in  his  "Physical  Atlas"  of 
1861 :  Enropean  Turkey,  16,600,000;  Asiatic, 
16,050,000;  A«oan,  8,696,000;  total,  40,245,- 
000.  Others  still  estimate  the  populatiott  of 
European  Turkey  at  16,440,000.  The  adher- 
ents to  different  religions  among  the  inhabit- 

*  FaiUally  iadapaadant. 
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Beside  these,  there  are  the  gypsies,  the  Druses, 
tiie  Yezidia,  the  Metawalis,  the  Nestorians,  and 
several  other  sects,  numbering  in  all  about 
8,000,000. — Turkey  in  Europe  has  a  coast  line 
of  upward  of  1,800  m.,  of  which  about  200  are 
washed  by  the  Adriatic,  100  by  the  Ionian  sea, 
600  by  the  iEgnan,  and  400  by  the  Black  sea. 
The  harbors  on  the  Adriatic  are  poor,  but  many 
of  the  others  are  excellent.  The  ooast  line  of 
Aaatio  Turkey  has  not  been  accurately  meaa- 
nred,  but  it  cannot  &11  short  of  8,000  m.,  em- 
bracing the  Mediterranean  (including  the  archi- 
pelago or  .^gesan  sea)  fi'om  the  Da^lanelles  to 
the  boundary  of  Egypt,  the  Black  sea  from  the 
Bosp<»iis  to  St.  Nioolai,  and  the  sea  of  Marmora 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  Oonatantinople.  Af- 
rican Turkey  has  a  coast  line  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  Cape  Bosa  to  El  Arish,  and  aloug  the 
whole  western  side  of  the  Red  sea  from  Suez  to 
Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Arabia,  which  also  may 
be  reckoned  as  partiy  belonging  to  the  empire, 
has  the  E.  shore  of  the  Bed  sea  and  the  Persian 
gnlf  for  its  sea  borders.  This  vast  extent  of 
ooast  embraces  many  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
world.  It  is  indented  by  numerous  gnlis  and 
bays,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  gnlfe  of 
Drin,  Avlona,  Arta,  Sidonica,  Cassandra,  Mont« 
Santo,  Enos,  Saros,  and  Boorghas  in  Europe ; 
Adramyti,  Smyrna,  Scala  Nova,  Cos,  Makri, 
Adalia,  Soanderoon,  and  the  Persian  gnlf  in 
Asia;  and  the  gulfs  of  Sidra,  Cabes,  and  Sues 
in  Africa.  There  are  but  few  lakes  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  but  in  Turkey  in 'Asia  there  are 
many  of  considerable  size ;  the  largest  and  best 
known  are  Lake  Van  in  Armenia ;  Isnik,  Abnl- 
lionte,  Maniyas,  Egerdir,  Tuz,  and  Kerely  in 
Asia  Minor;  Bahr-el-Mer^  near  Damaaons; 
and  Bahr-el-Ealeh,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
tiie  Dead  sea  in  Pidestine.  Most  of  these  are 
■alt,  and  have  no  outlet.  The  rivers  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  may  be  classed  under  3  heads :  those 
flowing  re^>eotively  into  the  Adriatic  and  Io- 
nian seas,  into  the  .^nan,  and  into  the  Black 
sea.  The  first  class  are  usually  small,  rising 
near  the  coast  range  of  mountains ;  the  No- 
rento,  Drin,  and  Yoyntza  are  the  prinoipaL 
The  second  class  are  larger,  the  &ilembria, 
Yardar,  Earasn,  Struma,  and  Maritsa  being 
the  most  important.  In  the  last  class,  those 
flowing  into  the  Black  sea,  ore  the  Dannbe  and 
many  of  its  most  important  tributaries,  espe- 
dally  the  Pruth,  Bereth,  Jalomitza,  Aluta,  is- 
kw,Shyl,MoraTa,  and  Save.   The  rivers  of  Asi- 
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stio  Turkey  may  be  arranged  in  6  classes:  those 
flowing  into  the  Black  sea,  the  Mediterranean, 
tiie  R^  sea,  and  the  Persian  gnlf^  and  the  Jor- 
dan with  its  tribatories,  flowing  into  the  Dead 
sea.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Black  sea  are  the  Tohoruk,  Teshil-Irmak,  Kizil- 
IrmtA,  and  Sakaria.  Those  discharging  into 
the  Ifediterraiiean  are  mostly  small,  thongh 
Bome  of  them  are  connected  with  important 
events  in  ancient  history ;  the  most  important 
are  the  Eodnz,  Mendere,  Byhoon,  Jyhoon, 
Nahr-el-Asi  or  Orontes,  Easimieh  or  Leontes, 
Mukutta  or  Eishon,  and  Assof  or  Eanah.  The 
Streams  &Uing  into  the  Bed  sea  on  its  E.  side 
are  all  small  and  unworthy  of  notice;  but  among 
those  flowing  into  the  Persian  gnlf  are  the  En- 
phr^es  and  Tigris  with  their  nnmeroos  tribnta- 
ries. — The  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  the  Gre- 
cian archipelago,  and  those  of  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora, as  well  as  the  larger  islands  of  Crete  or 
Candia,  Rhodes,  and  Oypras,  belong  to  the 
Turkish  empire. — There  are  8  principal  monn- 
tfdn  ranges  in  Eoropean  Turkey,  wnioh  form 
the  great  watersheds  betwera  the  different  ba- 
sins of  the  country;  they  are:  1.  Thelllyrioo- 
Hellenio  or  western  range,  comprising  the  Di- 
nario  Alps,  a  continuation  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
whioh  separate  the  Adriatic  coast  from  the 
basin  of  uie  Save,  and  having  its  culminatinff 
point  in  Mount  Dinara,  7,468  feet  high,  ana 
the  Findio  chain,  connected  on  the  N.  with 
the  preceding,  separating  western  Albania  and 
Epiras  from  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  uniting 
with  the  Olympian  chain  on  the  S.,  and  form- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  Ionian  and 
..^asan  seas ;  Mt.  Ida  in  Oandia  seems  to  be 
a  continuation  of  this  chain.  Its  principal  sum- 
mits are  Mts.  Olympus,  Metzovo,  Ida,  Ossa, 
Othrys,  and  Pelion.  2.  The  Balkan  or  Mt. 
Hnmns  range,  branching  off  from  the  preceding 
range  N.  E.  of  Albania,  dividing  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  from  Bulgaria,  and  terminating  in  Gape 
Emineh  on  the  Black  sea.  It  consists  of  two  main 
branches:  the  Balkan  proper,  whioh  has  8  prin- 
cipal summits,  the  Great  Balkan,  the  Emineh 
Dagh,  and  the  Tchan  Dagh ;  and  the  Despoto 
Dagh  chain  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  whose  chief 
summits  are  the  Belo  Dagh  and  Mt.  Athos,  or 
Monte  Santo.  8.  The  south-eastern  Oarpathi- 
ans,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Theiss 
and  the  lower  Danube.  This  range  lies  main- 
ly in  Austria.  The  principal  passes  of  these 
ranges  are  Trajan's  gate  and  the  Shumla  pass 
in  uie  Balkan;  the  Vulcan,  Bed  Tower,  Ro- 
man, Bodza,  Oitoz,  and  Oyimes  passes  in  the 
Carpathians,  between  "Wallachis  and  Moldavia 
and  Transylvania.  The  mountain  system  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  composed  of  the  two  near- 
ly parallel  ranges,  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus, 
which  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Balkan  and  the  mountain  systems  of  Syria, 
Caucasia,  and  Persia ;  and  the  Lebanon  range, 
proceeding  southward  from  Tanrus  in  the 
province  of  Marash,  and  extending  parallel 
with  the  coast  of  Syria  to  Mt.  Hermon  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  a  summit  rising  above 


10,000  feet,  and  thence  at  a  lower  elevation 
through  Palestine  to  the  Siudtio  peninsula, 
where  it  terminates  on  the  shore  or  the  Bed 
sea. — The  snrfiuM  of  European  Turkey  is  nit- 
dnlating,  and  sometimes  mountainous,  but  with 
a  large  proportion  of  arable  land  of  moderate 
elevation.  A  considerable  part  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key consists  of  elevated  plateaus,  many  of  them 
scantily  watered,  while  in  other  regions  onoe 
very  fertile,  but  consisting  of  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous hills  and  narrow  valleys,  the  sands  of 
the  desert  have  covered  the  soil  and  rendered 
the  country  barren.  The  plains  are  generallj 
desert  fh>m  want  of  irrigation ;  and  thon^  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  afford  fine  pasturage, 
the  frequent  raids  of  Bedouins  and  Eoords 
materially  diminish  the  amount  of  prodnetion. 
That  part  of  European  Turkey  bounded  by  the 
Balkan,  Mt.  Pindus,  and  the  basin  of  the  M»- 
ritza,  together  with  the  N.  part  of  the  Dobrod* 
ja,  and  a  tract  S.  of  the  gulf  of  Boorghaa,  ia 
covered  with  primitive  rocks;  secondary  strata 
occur  in  the  western  provinces,  and  If .  of  the 
Balkan  from  the  Morava  to  tiie  Black  sea; 
the  tertiary  formations  predominate  through- 
out the  basin  of  the  Save  and  Maritza,  and 
in  the  S.  W.  of  Albania.  There  are  several 
small  tracts  of  the  upper  palsojsoio  N.  W.  of 
Constantinople,  in  tne  Balkan,  and  <m  the 
Danube  near  Orsova.  The  geology  of  Asiatio 
Turkey  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored, 
but  BO  far  as  known  it  corresponds  to  that 
of  European  Turkey,  with  perhaps  less  of  the 
tertiary  formations.  The  soil  of  European 
Turkey  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile,  yield- 
ing large  returns  to  the  husbandman ;  but  in 
past  times  the  oppressive  system  of  farming 
the  taxes  did  much  to  prevent  agricultural  im- 
provement, and  the  soil  is  tilled  in  the  most 
primitive  method.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  moisture,  and  many  tracts  onoe 
yielding  most  bountiM  crops  are  now,  from 
want  of  irrigation,  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
sandy  deserts.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  considerable  districts  of  Palestine  and 
other  portions  of  Syria. — ^Turkey  in  Europe  is 
sulject  to  violent  cUmatio  changes.  Owing  to 
the  elevation  of  considerable  portions  and  to 
the  cold  N.  E.  winds  from  the  mterior  of  Rus- 
sia, the  winter  is  in  many  parts  excessively 
cold,  the  thermometer  descenoing  in  the  plains 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  Itr  below  zero; 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  the  winter 
temperature  is  the  same  as  in  the  interior  of 
Iceland.  Around  Constantinople  the  tempera- 
ture of  winter  and  spring  is  very  variable,  snow 
and  hard  frost  alternating  with  mild  weather, 
and  a  change  of  80°  in  a  angle  night  is  not 
nncommon.  Albania,  which  is  sheltered  from 
the  N.  E.  winds  by  mountains,  has  a  more  uni- 
form dimate,  but  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 
In  summer  the  rooky  districts  of  the  interior 
and  the  valleys  of  the  W.  which  look  seaward 
are  insnpportably  hot.  At  Constantinople  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  66-8°,  of  the 
winter  40.3°,  and  of  the  summer  71 J  .    Th« 
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■Terag«  ftD  <tf  rain  t6r  the  jwt  over  the  entire 
peninsaladoesnotezceed 82  inches.  Theclimate 
of  Aaiatio  Tarkey  varies  little  from  that  of  the 
European  portion  of  the  empire.  It  is  cold 
and  humid  in  the  mountainous  re^ons  in  the 
winter  months,  but  in  the  sheltered  vaUeys  and 

glains  it  is  warm  and  delightftil.  The  summer 
eats  are  excessive,  especially  in  the  vallejs. 
The  vallej  of  the  Jordan  and  the  traot  watered 
by  the  Enphrates  and  Tigris  are  intolerably 
hot  and  dry  in  summer.  little  or  no  rain  &lls 
fh>m  April  to  the  middle  of  September,  but  the 
night  dews  are  heavy.  The  peaks  of  Mt.  Ara- 
rat and  of  tihe  higher  snmmits  of  the  Lebanon 
and  Tanms  ranges  are  covered  with  perpetoal 
snow.  The  meaii  annual  temperatnre  at  Jem- 
salem  is  62.6",  that  of  summer  78.8°,  and  that 
of  winter  49.6°. — ^In  European  Turkey  no  ooal 
'  has  been  found,  but  iron  of  the  best  qnality  is 
abundant.  Argentiferoos  lead  ore  exists  in 
considerable  quantities;  copper,  sulphur,  salt, 
alum,  and  a  little  gold  are  found.  In  Asiatic 
Turkey,  there  are  copper,  lead,  alum,  silver, 
rock  salt,  and  mineral  waters  in  Armenia;  bi 
Asia  Minor,  all  these  and  ocftisiderable  quanti- 
ties of  nitre ;  in  Syria,  iron,  coal,  and  limestone, 
and  west  of  the  Jordan  indurated  ohalk. — ^The 
chief  botanical  characteristic  of  both  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  is  the  predominance  of  the 
labiata,  earyopTtiyUaeea,  erieaeea  or  heaths,  of 
the  evergreens  belonging  to  the  eon\fera,  and 
of  the  amentaoeons  trees  common  to  the  south 
of  Europe.  In  the  basin  of  the  Danube  the 
pine,  beech,  oak,  lime,  and  ash  are  the  princi- 
pal forest  trees,  and  the  apple,  ^ear,  dierry, 
and  iq>ricot  the  most  common  fruit  trees.  In 
the  provinces  8.  of  the  Balkan  these  trees  are 
only  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
while  on  the  lower  lands  the  palm,  maple, 
almond,  sycamore,  walnut,  chestnut,  and  oarob 
trees,  and  the  box,  myrtle,  laurel,  and  other 
evergreens,  are  found;  in  Bosnia  and  Oroatia 
there  are  large  forests  of  fir  and  pine ;  the  ma- 
ritime plains  of  Albania  are  &vorable  to  the 
£^owth  of  the  olive,  orange,  citron,  and  vine, 
as  well  OS  to  the  peach,  plum,  and  numerous 
other  fruit  trees ;  and  the  plain  of  Adrianople, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  region  S.  of  the  Balkan, 
abounds  in  roses,  from  which  the  attar  is  largely 
distilled.  Of  agricultural  products,  maize  is 
cultivated  in  the  south,  rice,  cotton,  rye,  and 
barley  in  the  central  provinces,  and  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  millet  in  the  north.  Though  producing 
forest  trees  of  the  same  families  with  those  of 
European  Turkey,  the  predominant  trees  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  different  genera.  The  ce- 
dar, cypress,  and  evergreen  oak  crown  the  lower 
summits  and  thrive  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon 
and  Taurus ;  the  sycamore  and  mulberry  occu- 
py the  lower  hills,  and  the  olive,  flg,  citron, 
orange,  pomegranate,  and  vine  flourish  luxuri- 
antly in  the  lowlands.  Mesopotamia  abounds  in 
dates,  and  in  wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  tobac- 
co, hemp,  flax,  and  cotton. — The  wild  animals 
of  European  Turkey  are  the  wild  boar,  bear, 
ttodger,  marten,  wo^  wild  dog,  fox,  civet,  wild 


cat,  83  species  of  bat,  squirrel,  beaver,  hedge- 
hog, mole,  mouse,  rat,  several  species  of  hare, 
the  faUow  deer,  the  roe,  antelope,  chamois,  and 
wild  ox.  The  lion,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of 
Mt.  Olympus,  is  extirpated.  Of  birds  369  spe- 
des  have  been  counted,  of  which  81  are  birds 
of  prey,  100  songsters,  12  gallinaceous  birds,  16 
climbers,  64  waders,  and  87  swimmers.  Game 
is  plentiful,  especially  in  the  mountains.  Fish 
are  numerous,  embracing  all  the  known  species 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  tunny,  coral,  and  sponge 
fisheries  are  extennvely  prosecuted ;  trout  and 
other  flsh  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  the  col- 
lection of  leeches  fi*om  the  marshes  is  an  im- 
portant trade.  In  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  lion  is 
still  found  E.  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  striped 
hyaena,  lynx,  panther,  buffalo,  wild  boar,  and 
wild  ass  occur  in  Mesopotamia ;  the  bear,  wolf^ 
wild  hog,  and  jackal  in  Asia  Minor ;  while  the 
leopard,  ^edgdiog,  jerboa,  hare,  mole,  and  wolf 
are  fonnd  throughout  Syria,  and  the  Syrian 
bear  on  Mt.  Lebtuon.  The  camel,  dromedary, 
horse  of  the  best  breeds,  ass,  ox,  sheep,  and 
goat  are  the  principal  domestic  animals.  Of 
the  two  last  there  are  several  peculiar  varieties. 
The  An^ra  goat,  celebrated  for  the  fineness 
of  its  hauTj  and  the  broad-tailed  sheep  are  spe- 
cially noticeable.  The  birds,  fishes,  and  rep* 
tiles  differ  little  from  those  of  Turkey  in  En- 
rope. — Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  is  in- 
habited by  so  great  a  variety  of  races  as  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  Turks  are  divided  into 
two  races :  the  Osmanlis,  or  Turks  proper,  the 
ruling  race,  whose  numbers  are  estimate  at 
about  8,000,000  in  European  and  10,600,000  in 
Asiatic  Torkey;  and  titeToorkomans,  who  are 
principally  found  in  northern  Mesopotamia  and 
a^joindng  districts,  and  do  not  probably  exceed 
100,000.  The  Greeks  are  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  European  and  Asiatic  divi- 
sions, and  nnmber  in  all  somewhat  more  than 
2,000,000.  The  Armenians  are  about  600,000 
in  European  and  2,000,0Q0  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  Slavic  races,  nnder  which  term  are  prin- 
cipally included  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bos- 
nians, Herzegovinians,  and  Monten^rins,  num- 
ber about  6,000,000,  and  are  all  in  European 
Turkey.  The  Soumans  or  Wallachs,  a  Daco- 
Boman  race,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  Danubian 
principalities,  number  about  4,000,000.  Beside 
these  there  are  upward  of  1,000,000  Amauts 
or  Albanians  proper  in  the  province  called  after 
them ;  not  fiir  ftom  1,000,000  Arabs  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  about  4,000,000  in  the  African 
Turkish  possessions;  about  340,000  Syrians, 
all  in  Asiatic  Turkey;  about  200,000  Jews, 
90,000  Franks  or  western  Christians,  1,000,000 
or  more  Eoords,  230,000  gypsies,  80,000  to 
60,000  Druses,  about  the  same  number  of  Tar- 
tars, and  large  numbers  of  Circassians  and  other 
Caucasians;  and  in  Africa,  Copts,  Nubians, 
Berbers,  tea.  The  Osmanlis  are  in  general  a  ro- 
bust, well  formed  race,  with  a  grave  and  com- 
manding conntenance.  They  are  intelligent 
and  capable  of  readily  acquiring  knowledge, 
generally  courteous  and  hospitable  to  stran- 
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gers,  constant  in  fheir  friondahips,  bat  given 
to  diBsimulation,  indolent,  bigotod,  lioentiona, 
and  deficient  in  tender  emotions.  They  are 
almost  nniveraaUy  flitalistg.  The  Oamanli  is 
too  indolent  to  engage  willin^y  in  severe  labor. 
He  is  exempted  fh>m  the  capitation  tex  which 
the  other  races  are  compelled  to  pay;  he 
sometimes  oondesoends  to  engage  in  trade, 
though  no  match  for  the  sharp  Greek  or  the 
wily  Armenian,  bnt,  unless  in  a  very  abgeot  con- 
dition, avoids  agrionltaral  or  me<dtanical  pnr>- 
■nits.  The  Toorkomans  and  Koorda  are  anep- 
herds  and  herdsmen,  oft«a  migratory,  but 
sometimes  oecnpyiag  villages  and  onltivating 
the  soil.  They  are  more  indnstrions  than  the 
Osmanlis.  The  Slavic  rsoes,  the  Bonmans,  and 
the  Albanians  are  the  principal  agricalturists 
in  European,  and  the  Armenians,  Syrians,  and 
Dmses,  with  some  of  the  Osmanlis,  in  Asiatio 
Tnrkey. — Agrionltnre  is  in  a  low  state,  and  the 
implements  and  onlture  are  of  the  mdeet  de- 
scription, the  former  being  almost  imiversally  of 
the  same  form  as  those  in  use  8,000  years  aga 
Kotwithstanding  this  imperfect  onltlvstion,  tiie 
crops  of  grain,  riee,  ootton,  tobacco,  &c.,  ow- 
ing to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  very  large, 
yielding  from  26  to  100  fold  return.  The  olive 
is  largely  cultivated  for  food  and  for  oil,  and 
the  grape,  fig,  date,  orange,  and  citron  yield 
abundant  and  profitable  returns.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  Turkish  empire  are  comparap 
tively  few  and  simple.  Wax,  raisins,  dried  figs, 
flg  paste,  olive  oil,  silks,  i«d  cloth,  goat-skin 
morocco  of  excellent  quality,  saddlery,  swords 
of  superior  workmanship,  firearms,  copper  and 
tin  utensils,  shawls,  carpets,  dye  stn&,  em- 
broidery, essential  oils,  attar  of  roses,  brandy 
from  prunes,  &c.,  are  the  principal  Its  com- 
merce is  extensive  and  on  the  morease.  The 
experts  are  priooipslly  raw  materials,  silk,  dot- 
ton,  tobacco,  wheat,  moire,  wool,  goats'  hair, 
meerschaum  clay,  wax,  honey,  and  sponges; 
drugs  and  dye  stuffs,  opium,  madder,  gall  nuts, 
gum  arable,  valonia,  and  various  gum  resins; 
figs,  currants,  raisins,  wines,  olive  oil,  Ac,  with 
some  carpets  and  red  cloths.  The  imports  are 
manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds,  glass,  pottery, 
arms,  paper,  cutlery,  steel,  amber,  &o.  The 
value  of  the  entire  imports  of  the  empire  can- 
not be  ascertained,  but  in  1860  there  were  im- 
ported into  the  8  ports  of  Constantinople,  Smyr- 
na, and  Trebizond  foreign  goods  to  the  value 
of  $76,502,817.  The  exports  are  mnch  less. 
Of  this  trade  Oreat  Britain  has  the  largest 
share,  exporting  to  Turkey  in  1868  about  $60,- 
000,000  worth,  and  receiving  from  that  country 
about  $89,000,000.  In  1847  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  at  Oonstantincole  and  Smyrna 
alone  exceeded  $47,000,000.  The  exports  fh>m 
Turkey  to  the  United  States  in  1860  were 
$1,041,969,  and  the  imports  about  $420,000. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  great  thoi^ 
ough&res,  there  are  really  no  roads  worthy  of 
the  name  throughout  the  empire.  Two  rail- 
ways hive  recentiy  been  c(»structed  (1862), 
one  from  Smyrna  to  Aidin,  to  be  completed  to 


the  promontoiy  opposite  Samoa,  and  the  other 
from  Bassova  on  the  Danube  to  Kusten^ji  <hi 
the  Black  sea.    Several  others  have  been  pro- 
jected.   The  Danube  with  its  navigable  tribu- 
taries forms  tiie  great  channel  of  commerce  Cor 
the  northern  provinces  of  European  Turkey. — 
Education  has  been  hitherto  very  greatly  neg- 
lected, bnt  there  is  now  a  deep  interest  taken 
in  intellectual  culture,  since  it  is  the  <MiIy  av- 
enue to  many  kinds  of  employment.    In  1847 
the  system  of  public  instruction  was  entirely  re- 
modelled.   There  are  now  elementary  schook 
for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reli^oua 
instmction;  middle  8cho<^,  in  which  AT^>ie 
oompoaition  and  Mohammedan  religtous  hiato- 
xy  are  taught;  and  colleges  tot  higher  branohea, 
aach  as  medioloe,  agriculture,  and  naval  and 
military  soienee,    Tae  instmction  in  theee  is 
gratuitous,  and  parents  are  required  to  send 
their  children  to  school  on  attaining  the  age 
of  6  years.    Wealthy  Osmanlis  nSbea  send  thor 
ohildren  to  Paris  to  be  educated.    The  Chr»- 
tian  (Qreek,  Boman  Oatholic,  and  Armenian) 
sects  have  some  schools  of  their  own,  bnt  there 
is  verylittie  thorough  education  in  the  empire. 
There  are  now  4  newspwpers  in  the  Turkish 
language,  2  in  Greek,  8  in  French,  and  one  each 
in  English,  Armeniui,  Bulgarian,  Arabic,  and 
Hebrew,  beside  several  Bonmaa  and  Servian 
newspwers  published  in  the  tributary  prov- 
inces.   The  state  religion  is  the  Koluunmedan, 
but  Christian,  Jewish,  and  other  sects  are  rec- 
ognized, and  permitted  to  conduct  their  wor- 
ship in  their  own  way.    Previous  to  1856  a 
Mohammedan  who  became  a  Christian  or  Jew, 
if  of  Turkidi  birth,  was  liable  to  be  put  to 
death ;  bnt  by  a  hatti-ih«rif  or  decree  of  that 
year  the  sultan  abolished  this  penalty,  and  gave 
all  persons  of  whatever  Iwth  equal  rights  and 
Justice,  and  liberty  to  embrace  whatever  r^igioa 
they  chose.    This  hatti-therif,  or  hatU-huma- 
f/um  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  been  strictiy 
onforoed  in  those  pashalics  under  the  imm»- 
diate  government  of  the  sultan,  bnt  in  the  re- 
moter provinces  and  among  the  more  bigoted 
Mohammedans  it  has  remained  virtually  a  dead 
letter. — The  government  of  Tnrkey  is  a  purs 
despotism,  or  absolute  monardiy.  Tha  emperor 
has  the  titles  of  sultan,  padishah,  grand  seign- 
ior, khauj  and  hunkiar.  lltough  professedly  ab- 
solute, his  power  is  practically  very  much  fim- 
ited  by  the  sheik  ul-Islam,  who  is  at  the  bead 
of  the  combined  reli^ns  and  jndieial  order  ot 
the  nation  called  the  chain  of  the  ulema,  cam- 
posed  of  the  ministers  of  religion  and  joBtia& 
and  has  the  rit^t  of  objecting  to  any  decree  or 
the  saltan.    The  first  executive  officer  (rf  the 
government  is  the  grand  vizier,  who  ia  tiia 
vicegerent  of  the  sovereign,  and  is  usnally  called 
tadri  aaam  (mat  president).   The  other  offioen 
composing  the  cabinet  or  divan  are  the  presi- 
dents of  the  supreme  council  of  state  (the  oA- 
Uami  adHi)  aaA  the  grand  council  of  mtemal 
oSairs  (the  tain*ima^\  the  ssratiter,  who  is 
oommander-in-«hief  and  minister  of  war ;  the 
eqpudan  patha,  or  high  sdmiial;  the  wwtfi 
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,  or  minister  of  fioaaoe;  ib»>^artd$hiihU 
ri  (formerlj  r«i$  ^jffintdi),  the  minister  for 
foreign  affitirs ;  the  m<w>(^fMftri,  or  minister  of 
pnblio  instmotion ;  the  tmrbhtt»i  nmihiri,  master 
of  the  m^t;  tho  tidfont  tumiri,  or  minister  of 
oommeroe ;  the  tkuua  tumiri,  or  minister  of  Jns- 
tioe ;  tibte  ^fleqf  wuiri,  administrator  of  mosque 
property  and  charitable  tmats ;  and  the  wabtuhie 
mmthiri,  or  minister  of  police.  The  goremors- 
general  (talit)  of  the  eyalets  or  pashalics  re- 
eeive  a  sakiy  of  $8,000  per  month,  and  the 
iaimaiam$  or  Kovemors  ot  san^Jaka  less  snms 
Moording  to  their  rank.  The  fixed  reremies 
ot  the  pashalics  are  not  now  turned  ont  as  fae- 
merly,  bat  are  eoUeoted  thronsh  d^ft&rdan  or 
TCceirers-general  in  each  pashalio,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  other  oirilized  ooontriea.  The  vari- 
able imposts  are  fimaed,  bnt  the  potrer  of  the 
&tmers  to  oppress  those  from  vhom  the  im- 
post is  to  be  ooUeoted  is  mnoh  restrioted.  The 
mnsliirs  and  kaimakams  are  appointed  bj  the 
toniimat  on  the  nomination  of  the  saltan,  and 
are  removable  at  the  saltan's  pleasore.  They 
no  longer  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
The  Koran  being  tite  snitreme  anthority  in  lav 
as  weU  as  reli^on,  the  law  officers,  who  mast 
all  be  Osmanlia,  form  a  part  of  the  obain  of 
the  nlema,  and  receive  the  same  training  as 
the  ministers  of  religion ;  they  rise  throogn  10 
degrees,  from  that  of  imam  to  that  of  grand 
mafti.  The  reeeipts  of  the  imperial  treasury, 
for  the  year  ending  Oct  1861,  were  $57,220,- 
000,  and  the  government  expenditure  for  the 
same  period  $67,046,000.  The  public  debl^ 
Bept  18, 1861>  was  of  two  classes:  the  home 
debt,  amounting  to  $92,292,000,  and  the  foreign 
debt,  of  $166,762,000.  The  interest  on  this 
debt  absorlM  16  per  cent,  of  the  annual  revenue. 
The  army  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  the 
MMom  or  permanent  force,  and  the  red}/  or  re- 
serve. The  effective  or  permanent  force  is  nom- 
inally 180,000  men,  but  really  does  not  exceed 
120,000,  divided  into  6  army  corps  (ordv*),  each 
ondier  the  command  of  a  tmuhir  or  field  marshal, 
who  mast  be  a  ferik  jmuAo,  or  of  eqnal  rank 
with  the  governor  of  an  eyalet.  These  corps 
are  severally  composed  of  2  divisions,  having 
eaoh  8  regiments  of  infantry,  2  of  cavtdry,  and 
1  of  artillery.  The  reserve  is  also  composed 
of  6  corps,  each  commanded  by  a  marshal  of 
the  rank  of  a  Ueapaiha,  or  governor  of  a  lua  or 
■aa^jak.  The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the 
reserve  is  variously  stated  at  from  126,000  to 
800,000.  Beside  these  there  are  4  detached 
divisiTOs:  the  army  of  Oandia,  of  1,000  men; 
the  army  of  Tripoli,  6,000 ;  that  of  Tunis,  6,000 ; 
and  the  central  division  of  artillery,  oomprising 
about  80,000.  Bosnia  and  Albania,  in  case  of 
invasion,  are  bouid  to  famish  each  80,000  men, 
Servia  40,000,  and  X;gypt  18,000,  maUng  in  all 
118,000  levies  from  these  states.  The  navy  oon- 
atots  nominally  of  8  ships  of  the  line,  12  frigatea, 
4  corvettes,  8  brigs,  9  schooners,  and  28  steam- 
era.  Of  these,  18  steamers,  2  ships  of  the  line,  5 
frigates,  6  oorvettes,  and  6  brigs,  carrying  in  all 
1^18  oanaon,  and  having  84,000  marines  and 


"Bailors,  are  fit  for  tiBae&ve  service. — ^The  Turk- 
ish empire  inEorope  dates  only  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bysantine  empire  in  the  16th 
century;  bnt  the  Onnanlis  hod  already  become 
a  formidable  power,  and  the  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Ariatio  Turkey,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  14th  century.  (See  Tukeb.)  In  1299 
Othman  or  Osman  (from  whom  are  derived  the 
names  Ottoman  and  Osmanli)  invaded  Bithynia, 
and  oconpied  the  territory  of  Kicna.  In  1826 
his  son  Orohan  took  Pmsa  (Bn>a88s),'the  cap- 
ital of  Bithynia,  and  subsequently  penetrated 
into  Thrace.  His  son  Murad  or  Amurath  L 
>snbdaed  the  whole  of  Thrace,  in  1862  estsb- 
Jished  from  his  young  captives  the  military 
band  known  as  Janixaries,  and  subseqnently 
conquered  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians, 
and  Albanians,  and  fell  on  the  battle  field  of 
Eossovo  in  1889.  He  was.  succeeded  by  his 
son  Bqaeet  or  Bayazid,  sumamed  Dderim  (the 
lightning),  who  completed  the  conquest  of 
Aisia  Minor,  of  a  porti<m  of  Thrace  which  had 
revolted,  and  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  over- 
ran central  Oreeoe,  and  conquered  in  the 
great  battle  of  Nioopolis,  but  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  in  1402.  In 
1422  the  sons  of  Bt^azet,  who  had  contended 
with  each  other  for  the  government,  which  they 
had  wrested  fh>m  Tamerlane's  successors,  had 
all  deceased,  and  Amurath  II.,  the  grandson 
of  Bi^azet,  succeeded  to  an  undivided  empire, 
which  he  greatly  increased  by  the  recapture 
of  Adrianople,  and  the  reduction  of  Bonmelia, 
Servia,  Albania,  and  the  whole  of  Greece  north 
of  the  isthmns.  For  a  time  Scanderbeg,  the 
Albanian  chie^  and  Hunyady,  the  waywode  of 
Transylvania,  were  successfal  in  checking  his 
conquests ;  bnt  the  severe  defeat  of  Tisdislag, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  at  Varna  (1444), 
efibctually  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  world.  Amurath  II.  was  succeeded  in  1461 
by  Mohammed  IL,  who  in  1468  took  Oonstan- 
tinople,  and  established  the  Osmanli  throne  on 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
He  next  attempted  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  but 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  Hnnyady,  and, 
taming  bis  attention  to  Greece,  rednced  the 
wh(de  Morea  to  subjection;  he  subseqabntly 
reduced  Trebizond,  and  in  1466,  having  driven 
Scanderbeg  into  Lissa,  then  belonging  to  the 
Venetians,  reigned  supreme  over  all  uie  east> 
em  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe, 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  His  grandson 
Selim  I.  (1612-'20),  the  son  of  B^azet  II.,  was 
victorious  over  the  Persians,  and  reduced  Eoor- 
distan,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  a  part  of  Arabia.  Hia 
eon,  Solyman  the  Ma^fioent  (1620-'66),  made 
conquests  on  every  side,  successively  reducing 
Belgrade  and  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Hungary, 
Armenia,  Irak,  Tunis  and  Algiers,  Oroatia,  Ye- 
men, Shirvan,  Georgia,  and  Transylvsnia.'  Mol- 
davia was  nuide  tributary.  Selim  IL,  his  son, 
conquered  Oypms,  bnt  lost  the  great  naval  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto  (1671).  From  that  time  a  weak- 
er race  of  princes  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
the  janizaries  gained  a  degree  of  power  whioh 
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made  tbem  for  the  most  part  the  aotnal  mien 
of  the  oountry.  (For  the  reigns  of  the  moat 
important  sultans  of  this  period,  see  Amitbath 
III.  and  IV.,  MoHAiofXD  IV.,  Aobmst  III., 
Mahmoud  I.,  and  Abdul  R/lmet.)  Freqnent 
-wars  with  Poland,  Anstria,  Persia,  Venice,  and 
Bnssia  were  waged,  mostly  under  the  lead  of 
the  grand  viziers,  and  bat  rarely  with  snooesa. 
Montecuouli,  Sobieski,  Louis  of  Baden,  and 
F^oe  Eugene  destroyed  the  Turkish  power  on 
the  Danube ;  and  at  the  peaoe  of  Oarlowitz  in 
1699  Mustapha  II.  surrendered  almost  all  the 
Honmrian  provinces  to  Austria,  Azof  to  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  Podolia  and  Ukraine  to 
Poland,  and  the  Morea  and  Dalnuttia  to  Venice. 
During  almost  the  whole  of  the  18th  century 
Turkey  was  at  war,  with  brief  intervals  of  peace 
or  truce,  with  Russia,  and  mnoh  of  the  time 
with  Austria  also.  Though  occasionally  sno- 
cessful,  this  protracted  warfare  was  on  the  whole 
exceedingly  disastrous  to  Turkey,  causing  her 
the  loss  of  the  Crimea  and  all  her  possessions  N. 
of  the  Black  sea,  and  of  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  that  sea  and  the  straits  connected  with  it. 
In  other  quarters,  too,  losses  were  suffered. 
The  reign  of  Selim  III.  (1Y89  to  1807),  though 
characterized  by  enlightened  reforms  and  great 
ability,  was  one  in  which  disaster  still  followed 
the  empire.  By  the  peaoe  of  Jassy  (1792)  the 
Dniester  was  made  the  firontier  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey.  Several  of  the  pashas  aspired 
to  independence,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Bonaparte  led  to  a  war  with  France,  whidi  end- 
ed in  considerable  concessions  to  that  power; 
and  wars  with  Russia  and  England  and  the  re- 
bellion of  the  janizaries  made  the  condition  of 
Turkey  more  perilous  than  ever  before.  Selim 
was  deposed  in  1807,  at  the  instance  of  the  jani- 
zaries and  the  grand  mufti,  in  consequence  of 
the  reforms  he  had  introduced.  The  one  year's 
reign  of  Mustapha  IV.,  who  restored  the  an- 
cient regime,  was  followed  in  1808  by  the  vigor- 
ous administration  of  Ifahmond  11.  Introdu- 
cing more  radical  reforms  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, concluding  peace  with  England  in 
1809  and  Russia  in  1812,  not  without  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  territory,  and  ridding  himself 
by  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  janizaries,  he  was 
in  a  position  to  rule  successfolly  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  his  empire ;  but  the  revolution  Of 
the  Greeks  and  the  insurrection  of  Mehemet 
All  in  Egypt  involved  him  in  new  and  still 
greater  difficulties.  Greece  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence at  an  almost  fatal  cost  to  Turkey. 
The  revolted  pasha  of  Egypt  had  also  substan- 
tially attained  to  an  independent  position,  when 
in  1840  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  France,  deeming  the  adherence  of 
Egypt  to  Turkey  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  reduced  him 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.  On  the  death 
of  Mahmoud  in  1889,  his  son  Abdul  Me^id,  Uien 
but  16  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne.  In 
July,  1841,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  guaran- 
teed the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the 
lesult  of  which  was  Uie  consolidation    and 


strengthening  of  the  empire,  and  the  snpprea- 
sion  of  most  of  the  chronic  difficulties  and  re- 
volts which  had  so  long  impaired  the  efficient 
of  its  government.  The  revolutions  of  1848 
did  not  disturb  Turkey,  except  in  the  princi- 
palities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which  were 
tributaries  rather  than  provinces.  The  anltan 
introduced  numerous  reforms;  among  odiem, 
the  decree  known  as  the  katti-*h«r^  already 
referred  to,  first  promulgated  in  1839,  and  eon^ 
firmed  at  uie  oloae  of  the  Orimean  war  in  1 869. 
The  daimsof  the  czar  Nicholas  to  a  protector- 
ate over  the  Ohriatian  subjects  of  the  saltan,  led 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  in  O^ 
1868,  in  which  England,  France,  and  Sardinia 
subsequently  joined.  (See  Cbimsa.)  Aa  a  re- 
sult of  this  war,  in  the  early  part  of  wbioh  tlie 
Turkish  forces  under  Omer  Pasha  distinginisbed 
themselves,  the  access  to  the  month  of  the 
Danube  and  the  territory  around  it  were  ceded 
to  Turkey,  and  Russia  was  forbidden  to  main- 
tain any  considerable  fleet  in  the  Black  sea,  or 
to  attempt  the  exercise  of  authority  over,  the 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  The  Crimean  war  was 
followed,  as  it  was  preceded,  by  considerable 
troubles  with  the  small  semi-independent  state 
of  Montenegro.  In  June,  1868,  fanatic  Mo- 
hammedans at  Jiddah  massacred  the  Britidi 
and  French  consuls ;  the  town  was  bombarded 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  and  subsequently  a 
part  of  the  criminals  were  discovered  and  exe- 
cuted. In  Sept.  1869,  a  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, having  for  its  purpose  the  aasaannft- 
tion  of  the  sultan  and  his  principal  mimstera 
and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  customs; 
the  prinoii>al  movers  in  it  were  arrested  and 
condemned  to  x>erpetual  imprisonment  in  •  for- 
tress. In  June,  1860,  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  Druses  and  Maronites  in  Syria,  and  many 
tJioosands  of  both  races  were  massacred.  The 
interposition  of  France  and  England  led  to  Htn 
adoption  of  rigorous  measures  for  its  snpprea- 
sion,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  antmnn 
of  the  same  year.  On  June  S6,  1861,  Abdn] 
Medjid  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
At>dm  Aziz,  who  has  commenced  a  decided  re> 
trenchment  of  the  expenses  of  the  goTem- 
ment,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  more  et&- 
oient  ruler  than  his  predecessor.  This  new 
reign,  however,  is  already  troubled  by  a  re- 
newed conflict  with  Montenegro,  which  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks  is  carded  on,  with  varying 
success,  under  the  command  of  Omer  Paaba. 

TURKEY  BUZZARD,  the  popular  name  of 
one  of  the  common  American  vnlturea,  eathar- 
tet  aura  (lUig.).  It  is  about  2^  feet  long  and 
6  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  bill,  as  in  the  other 
species  of  the  genus  (which  includes  the  blaek 
viilture  or  oamon  crow  and  the  great  Califor- 
nia vulture),  is  long  and  comparatively  slender, 
with  an  arched,  strong  tip ;  a  large  s^  oere,  f 
of  the  length  of  the  bUl,  in  which  the  pervioos 
nostrils  are  placed;  wings  long  and  pointed, 
the  8d  and  4th  quills  nearly  eqiul  and  longest; 
tail  moderate  and  nearly  even;  tarsi  short, 
plumed  below  the  knee,  and  vrith  small  scales; 
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toM  weak,  united  by  a  small  membrane,  hind 
one  short  and  weak,  and  claws  strong;  head 
and  neok  naked,  no  fleshy  crest,  and  the  pla- 
mage  hlack.  AJl  the  Toltnres  which  have  the 
nostrils  perforated  belong  to  the  new  world ; 
this  genus  is  one  of  the  sub-family  taremramphi- 
nm  or  condors.  The  color  is  brownish  black, 
with  a  purplish  lustre,  darkest  on  the  back  and 
upper  part  of  tail,  and  some  pale  edgings ;  bill 
yellowish ;  head  and  neck  bright  red,  with  a 
few  BOattered  hair-like  feathers  and  wrinkled 
•kin ;  plnmage  commencing  on  the  ne«k  with  a 
eironlar  raff  of  prominoit  feathers.  It  is  found 
all  orer  North  America,  except  the  arctic  re- 
gions,  going  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  N.  as 
ute  British  possessions,  bat  on  the  Atlantic 
rarely  seen  N.  of  New  Jersey;  bat  it  is  most 
abandant  in  the  sonthem  states,  migrating 
tiiither  from  the  colder  parts.  It  is  essentially 
ft  oarrion  eater,  thongh  it  will  devour  any  kind 
of  f^h  meat,  and  even  small  living  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles ;  it  has  been  known  to  attack 
and  kill  weak  and  sickly  animals  in  the  fields. 
It  associates  in  flocks  of  26  to  80,  even  when 
not  feeding,  becoming  very  familiar  in  the 
sonthem  cities,  where  it  performs  a  very  use- 
fill  scavenger's  work  in  devouring  any  carrion 
or  animal  filth  left  in  the  streets ;  it  is  called 
John  Orow  voltnre  in  Jamaica,  and  gallinazo 
in  many  places  in  the  8.  W.  portions  Of  North 
America.  It  finds  out  its  prey  at  a  ^^reat  dis- 
tance by  the  acute  sense  of  sight,  like  other 
Tnltnres;  its  fiight  is  lofty,  and  nncommonly 
graceful  and  long  sustained,  sailing  for  miles 
without  apparent  effort,  with  the  tips  of  the 
wings  bent  upward  by  the  weight  of  the  body ; 
it  is  often  seen  in  company  with  the  black  vnl- 
tnre,  hawks,  kites,  and  crows ;  it  is  also  a  good 
walker  on  the  ground.  Its  average  weight  is 
H  lbs.,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
black  vulture ;  it  is  also  less  common  than  the 
latter  bird,  more  retired  in  its  habits,  and, 
thongh  more  inclined  to  oarrion,  neater,  better 
formed,  and  a  more  rapid  and  elegant  flier.  It 
ia  fond  of  particular  roosting  places,  generally 
high  and  aead  cypresses  in  deep  swamps;  it 
dimks  freely,- immersing  the  bUl  to  the  base 
and  taking  long  draughts ;  it  is  very  sensitive 
to  oold,  and  liable  to  disease  about  the  eyes  and 
legs  in  the  shape  of  warts  and  excrescences ; 
when  alarmed  or  provoked  it  utters  a  loud  hiss- 
ing noise.  In  the  southern  states  the  breeding 
season  begins  early  in  February,  the  nest  being 
nsnally  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  dead  tree,  or, 
it  is  said,  even  on  the  ground,  and  containing 
8  Mgs,  2}  by  8  inches,  light  cream-colored, 
with  irregnlar  black  and  brown  marks ;  both 
birds  incinMite,  each  feeding  the  other  and  the 
young  with  the  disgorged  contents  of  the 
stomach;  incubation  lasts  88  days,  and  only 
<»e  brood  is  nused  in  a  season ;  the  nests  be- 
come extremely  dirty  and  fetid. 

TURKISH  LANGUAGE   AND  LTTERA- 
TUBE.  The  langnages  spoken  by  the  different 
tribes  of  Turkish  or  Tartar  origin  form  a  prin- 
cipal division  of  the  great  Scythian,  Altaic,  or 
roh.  XT, — 12 


Turanian  family,  of  which  the  chief  common 
characteristics  have  been  pointed  out  under 
TvBANiAN  Rack  and  Lajtotiaoks.  They  con- 
stitute iogether  a  well  marked  group  of  nearly 
related  idioms ;  even  the  T&oot — ^the  one 
which  differs  most  from  the  rest,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  severed  itself  from  the  main  stem 
Wore  the  division  of  the  latter  into  its  other 
branches — is  so  distinctly  a  Turkish  language 
that  its  relationship  is  apparent  upon  the  most 
enperficial  examination ;  and  it  has  been  assert- 
ed, although  donbtiess  without  good  reason,  that 
a  Takoot  firom  the  Lena  coald  make  himself 
passably  understood  at  Constantinople.  The 
Tartar  dialects  are  fbr  the  most  part  known  only 
by  scanty  vocabularies  and  the  descriptions  of 
travellers;  a  few  have  been  treated  grammat- 
ically ;  three  or  four,  as  the  Uigur,  the  Jagatai 
or  oriental  Turkish,  and  the  Orananli,  have  re- 
ceived literary  culture,  and  are  to  be  studied 
in  written  monuments.  Of  these  last,  the  dia- 
lect of  the  tribe  which  has  been  during  the  past 
600  years  dominant  in  European  and  Asutio 
Turkey,  or  the  Osmanli  Tnrnsh,  as  it  is  dis- 
tinctively called,  is  of  by  £m:  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  to  it  we  shaU  chiefly  direct  oar 
attention.  Its  peculiarities  are  such  as  natu- 
rally result  from  its  position  and  its  culture 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  Arabic  and 
Persian ;  every  part  of  its  vocabulary,  and  even 
some  departments  of  its  grammar,  are  filled 
with  Arabic  and  Persian  elements ;  so  that  it 
presents  tiie  remarkable  and  unique  spectacle 
of  a  dialect  made  up  of  materials  derived  from 
the  three  grand  and  totally  disconnected  fami-> 
lies  of  language,  the  Turanian,  Semitic,  and 
Indo-European,  to  the  detriment,  of  course,  of 
its  native  diaracter,  by  the  corruption  of  its 
forms  and  the  artifidality  of  its  style.  This  is 
true  especially,  however,  of  the  langnsge  which 
is  taugnt  in  the  grammars  and  written  in  the 
literature ;  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  people 
is  a  much  purer  Turkish.  The  Osmanli  is  usu- 
ally written  with  the  Arabic  alphabet,  which 
is  exceedingly  ill  suited  to  it,  as  to  the  Persian, 
since  it  marks  the  vowels  very  imperfectly,  and 
in  its  dfetinction  of  consonantal  sounds  is  in 
part  defective  and  in  part  redundant ;  to  con- 
struct the  spoken  alphabet  and  phonetic  form 
of  the  language  firom  the  published  grammars 
is  well  ni«i  an  impossibility.  It  is  also  some- 
times written  with  the  Armenian  alphabet, 
which  represents  it  much  more  futhftilly.  It 
has  9  vowels :  4  hard,  vix.,  a,  o,  v,  and  a  pecu- 
liar guttural  i ;  and  6  soft,  vix.,  &  (a  flat),  «,  t, 
S  (French  eu),  and  u  (French  u).  In  the  same 
word,  as  a  general  rule,  only  vowels  of  one  or 
of  the  other  of  these  classes  are  allowed  to 
succeed  one  anotiier;  the  dominant  syllable, 
which  is  usually  the  final  one  of  the  root  or 
theme,  assimilating  to  its  own  character  all  that 
follow  it    The  consonants  are  y,  r,  I;  nff,n, 


m;  *,«,*&,  f*;  tA,  gh,  /,  •;  t,Jff,  t,  d,  p,  h; 
A;  and  the  compounds  eA,  j.  The  language 
has  no  proper  articles,  although  its  numeral 


Mone"  wad  its  demonstrative  are  sometimes 
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Qsed  near^  as  articles.  The  adjective  is  nnin- 
fleeted.  The  nonns  have  no  distinction  of  gen- 
der ;  their  plucal  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
lar  or  ler.  There  is  no  nominative  case-end- 
ing ;  the  unchanged  theme  is  employed  as 
subject,  in  address  (vocative),  and  also  as  in- 
definite object  of  a  verb.  Of  cases,  formed  by 
inseparable  affixed  particles,  which  may  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  terminations  of  declen- 
sion, there  are  an  accusative,  in  i ;  a  genitive, 
in  unff ;  a  dative,  in  e;  an  ablative,  in  den; 
an  instrumental,  in  2a/  and  a  locative,  in  de. 
These  suffixes  are,  saving  certain  slight  eu- 
phonic changes,  invariable ;  they  are  appended 
to  the  simple  theme  in  the  singular,  and  to  the 
plural  sign  Ur  in  the  plural.  The  numerals 
are  :  1,  Mr  ;  2,  iki;  S,  iich  ;  i,  dort ;  6,  heiih; 
t,elti;  7,  yedi;  8,  $ehiz ;  9,  dohuz;  10,  on; 
11,  on  bir,  &o. ;  20,  yegirmi ;  80,  otxtz ;  40, 
hirh;  60,  elli ;  60,  eltmiih;  70,  yetmith;  80, 
$ek»en;  90,doh»an;  100,  yot;  1000,  bing.  To 
form  tiie  ordinals,  inji  is  added.  The  personal 
pronouns,  which  alone  ofiEer  some  anomalies 
of  declension,  are :  I,  b«n;  we,  bis  ;  thon,  ten'; 
ye,  tix.  In  the  third  person  we  have  rather  a 
demonstrative  than  a  personal  pronoun:  that 
one,  ol;  those,  anlar.  Possessive  pronominal 
anfiSzes  are :  m,  my ;  miz,  our ;  n,  thy ;  nie, 
your ;  t  or  «t,  his,  hers,  its ;  lari  or  len,  their. 
These  are  appended  directly  to  the  nominal 
theme,  singular  or  plural,  and  the  affixes  of 
case  follow  them,  as  baba-lar-um-dan,  from  my 
fathers.  There  is  no  relative  pronoun,  except 
the  Persian  ib'.  The  verbal  roots  are  not  al- 
ways reducible  to  a  monosyllabic  form.  From 
each  root  are  formed  a  number  of  themes  of 
derivative  conjugation,  by  adding  comugational 
affixes ;  these  are,  for  the  passive,  tt  /  for  the 
reflexive,  in  ;  for  the  reciprocal,  ish ;  for  the 
causal,  tUr  ;  and  for  the  negative!  me ;  which 
last,  by  prefixing  e,  becomes  a  sign  of  impossi- 
bility. Any  or  all  of  these  affixes  may  be  com- 
bined at  once  with  a  verbal  root,  so  far  as  the 
idea  admits  of  their  combined  modification  ;  so 
that  in  theory  we  may  have  as  many  as  86 
themes  from  one  root,  each  coiuugated  tiirough- 
ont  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple  root : 
«.  g.,  fh>m  $ev-mek,  to  love  {meh  is  infinitive 
afiu:),  come  tee-il^e-melk,  not  to  be  loved; 
tee-der-il-meh,  to  be  made  to  love ;  tet-iih-U- 
etM-mek,  not  to  be  able  to  be  loved  by  one 
another,  &c.  The  root  of  the  verb,  without 
affix,  is  the  2d  person  singular  imperative: 
«.  g,,  ten,  love  1  The  tenses  and  moods  are  of 
two  kinds,  simple  and  periphrastic.  The  for- 
mer are  formed  either  by  appending  a  predi- 
cative pronominal  suffix  to  a  participle  (except 
in  the  8d  person,  which  is  left  withont  suffix), 
or  by  adding  a  possessive  suffix  to  a  noun  of 
action ;  thus,  from  dogmdk,  to  strike :  pres. 
part,  dogur,  striking ;  pres.  dogur-um,  striking- 
I,  i.  «.,  I  am  striking,  I  strike ;  pret.  dogd-um, 
Striking-mine,  «'.  «.,  I  have  struck.  The  peri- 
phrastic tenses  are  formed  by  combining  a  par- 
tidple  or  noun  of  action  with  an  auxiliary 
yerb ;  as  dogmiih  idum,  having  stmck  was  I, 


i.  «.,  I  had  stmck.  By  these  means,  a  great 
variety  of  more  or  less  genuine  verbal  forms  is 
produced,  in  the  admission  and  classification  of 
which,  however,  grammarians  greatly  differ; 
and  the  verbal  paradigm  is  a  very  rich  one  as 
regards  the  number  and  nicety  of  its  distinc- 
tions. The  prepositions  in  Turkish  are  all 
Eostpositive  affixes ;  many  proper  prepositions, 
owever,  are  borrowed  by  it  from  the  Arabic 
and  Persian,  and  are  placed  and  construed  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  those  languages.  It 
is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  any  conjunc- 
tions except  those  of  Arabic  and  Persian  origin, 
some  of  which — as  those  for  and,  but,  or,  if,  as, 
that — are  in  frequent  and  familiar  use,  although 
more  in  the  formal  and  written  style  than  In 
the  conversationaL  The  place  of  conjunctions 
is  supplied  by  gerundives  and  possessive  forms, 
.  through  means  of  which  the  different  members 
of  a  compound  sentence  are  twined  into  one, 
with  the  principal  verb  always  at  the  end. 
This  position  of  the  verb,  together  with  the 
operation  of  the  rule  that  the  determining  word 
must  precede  the  determined,  gives  the  Turtdsh 
construction  an  inverted  form  which  often 
seems  very  strange  to  onr  apprehension. — 
LiTEBATUBK.  The  earliest  literature  produced 
by  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  Turkisn  race  is 
that  of  the  Uigurs,  a  remote  eastern  branch  of 
the  family,  who  originally  occupied  the  oonn- 
try  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  but  later  established 
themselves  about  the  Tangnu  Tagh,  and  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  contests  and  migra- 
tions of  central  Asia  during  several  centuries, 
until  their  nationality  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
Mongol  empire,  about  A.  D.  1200.  Something 
of  culture  and  Ohristianity  was  communicated 
to  them  from  Syria,  doubtless  by  Nestorian 
missionaries ;  and  their  scanty  alphabet,  of  14 
characters,  formed  from  the  Syriac,  became 
later  the  parent  of  the  Mongol  and  Mantchoo 
alphabets.  Moat  of  the  Uigur  literature  is  lost, 
and  of  what  remains  only  few  relics  have 
found  their  way  to  Europe ;  little  is  known  of 
it  in  detail,  although  it  has  been  made  to  yield 
some  information  respecting  the  history  of  the 
people.  They  are  said  by  the  Chinese  to  have 
received  and  translated  the  Chinese  classics 
and  histories,  and  they  are  known  also  to  have 
adopted  to  some  extent  the  Buddhist  doctrines 
and  literature.  The  second  era  of  Tarkidi  col- 
ture  dates  from  the  conquest  by  Turkish  trilies 
of  the  countries  of  Mohammedan  A»a,  begin- 
ning with  the  latter  half  of  the  10th  century. 
Overrnnning  first  the  north-eastern  provinces 
of  Iran,  and  finding  there  the  new  Persian  lit- 
erature commencing  its  career,  their  iv^ 
chiefs  became  its  admirers,  patrons,  and  imita- 
tors, and  the  Turkish  mind  and  language  re- 
ceived that  strong  Persian  impress  which  they 
have  ever  since  borne.  The  eastern  Tortialt 
literature,  or  that  produced  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian, is  usually  called  the  Jagataian,  fW>m  the 
name  given  to  that  country  in  the  partition  of 
the  Mongol  empire.  It  is  much  less  abundant, 
and  also  much  less  known,  than  the  literature 
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of  the  western  branch.  Its  most  fionrishinff 
period  was  from  the  time  of  Tamerlane  (1400) 
to  that  of  Baber  (died  1680).  Ito  most  admired 
author  is  Mir  Ali  6hir,  the  vizier  of  Sultan 
Hussein,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  Persian 
authors,  particularly  of  the  poet  Jami;  his 
most  interesting  work,  perhaps,  is  his  oolleo- 
tion  of  biographies  of  earlier  Jagataian  poets, 
with  specimens  of  their  productions.  Of  prime 
importance  also  are  the  memoirs  of  his  own 
life  and  times  by  Saltan  Baber,  the  conqueror 
of  Hindostan  and  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynas- 
ty which  has  only  just  become  finally  extinct; 
they  cover  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  and  are 
written  witi^  entire  simplicity  and  naturalness. 
The  astronomical  worlcs  prepared  at  Samar- 
oand,  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of 
Ulngh  Beg  (died  1449),  grandson  of  Tamerlane, 
deserve  honorable  nolice. — ^The  literature  of  the 
western,  or  Osmanli  Turks,  to  which  alone  we 
nsnally  apply  the  name  of  Tarkish  literature,  is 
exoeeaiD|;ly  rich,  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  of 
inferior  interest,  because  it  contains  so  little 
tiliat  is  original  and  distinctively  national  in  style 
and  spirit.  It  is  mainly  an  imitation,  more  or 
less  snooessftal,  of  Persian  models ;  or,  in  part, 
of  Arabic  also.  As  the  language  of  the  Os- 
manlis  is  crowded  full  of  Persian  words,  com- 
pounds, phrases,  forma  of  construction  even,  so 
IS  their  history,  their  philosophy,  their  poetry, 
a  re-working  of  Persian  material,  an  echo  of 
Persian  taste.  The  history  of  the  Osmanli 
literature  commences  with  that  of  Osmanli 
nationality;  even  before  the  power  of  the  dy- 
nasty was  established  by  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, works  had  been  produced  which 
the  nation  has  never  let  perish,  and  has  hardly 
excelled;  prominent  among  the  great  names 
of'  Otis  era  are  those  of  Sheikhi,  t£e  romantic 
poet,  and  also  the  ablest  physician  of  his  time, 
of  Solyman  Chelebi,  of  Kesimi  the  free-think- 
er, Aso.  But  the  most  flourishing  period  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  literature  was  the  follow- 
ing century,  the  16th,  chiefly  daring  the  reigns 
of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  and  his  son  Selim. 
Early  in  the  century  wrote  Meshihi,  renowned 
as  an  elegiast,  and  Kemal  Pasha  Zadeh,  a  man 
of  nnivereal  learning,  and  an  admired  author  in 
many  different  departments,  especially  in  his- 
tory and  in  Moslem  jurisprudence.  Both  these 
branches  are  of  great  importance  and  promi- 
nence in  the  Tarkish  literature.  The  latter  of 
them — of  inferior  interest  to  us,  but  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  the  Turks  themselves, 
in  its  double  aspect,  religions  and  legal,  and 
also  indispensable  to  those  who  would  rally  un- 
derstand the  internal  life  of  the  nation — is  illus- 
trated by  an  unbroken  series  of  great  writers. 
In  history,  beside  general  and  independent  au- 
thors, such  as  Mohammed  Effendi,  Bechevi, 
Hi^i  Ehalfah,  Sue.,  deserve  especial  notice  the 
line  of  official  historiographers  and  annalists 
of  the  realm,  commencing  with  Saad-ed-Deen ; 
among  his  successors  may  be  partioalarly  men- 
tioned Naima,  Beshid,  Izzi,.  and  Yasif.  Not- 
withstanding the  turgid  and  affected  style  of 


the  official '  historians,  they  are  most  valuable 
authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, in  its  internal  and  its  external  relations. 
Saad-ed-Deen  "Wrote  under  Solyman,  and  has 
been  excelled  by  none  who  came  after  him 
in  dignity  and  philosophic  spirit ;  he  brought 
the  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Tarkish 
power  down  to  1526.  Of  the  same  period  is 
Lami'i,.one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of 
Tarkish  authors,  and  in  some  departments 
quite  unsurpassed.  His  works  are  of  varied 
character,  in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  include 
many  translations  from  the  Persian.  Fasli,  dis- 
tingnished  by  depth  of  thought  and  tenderness 
of  sentiment,  lived  till  1668.  But  the  chief  or- 
nament of  the  century  is  Baki,  the  acknowl- 
edged prince  of  Turkiui  lyric  poets,  and  ranked 
by  the  orientals  with  the  Persian  Hafiz  and  the 
'  Arab  Motanebbi  in  the  trio  of  unrivalled  mas- 
ters of  song.  He  died  at  a  great  age  in  1600. 
A  new  period  of  literary  activity  and  excel- 
lence, although  decidedly  inferior  to  that  al- 
ready referred  to,  followed  in  the  iTth  centu- 
Tj,  under  the  patronage  of  the  great  vizier 
KOprili,  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  IV.  Most 
worthy  of  note  here  are  Nebi,  the  most  admir- 
ed poet  of  the  century,  Nefi,  the  first  of  Tark- 
ish satirists,  Naima  the  historian,  and  Htgi 
Ehalfah,  the  historian,  geographer,  biogri^>her, 
and  encyolopasdist,  a  man  of  immense  learning 
and  industry,  whose  history  of  Arabic,'  Persian, 
and  Turkish  literature,  in  Arabic,  is  a  chief 
aathority  upon  its  subject,  for  both  the  East 
and  the  West.  In  the  18th  century,  the  dis- 
tinguished vizier  Raghib  Pasha  is  eminent  both 
as  an  author  and  as  a  patron  of  learning ;  but 
among  the  innumerable  writers,  in  every  de- 
partment, of  the  last  century  or  two,  there  are 
few  who  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed; 
we  may  mention  merely  Said  Rufet  Effendi, 
Aini  Effendi,  and  Pertev  Effendi  as  the  most 
esteemed  poets.  The  Turks  have  done  little 
for  the  grammatical  and  lexicographical  illus- 
tration of  their  own  language,  but,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  a  great  deal  for  that  of  the  Arabic 
and  Persian.  The  press  was  introduced  into 
Constantinople  early  in  the  18th  century,  by 
Ibrahim  Effendi,  and,  both  there  and  else- 
where, has  been  actively  engaged  in  publishing 
the  most  important  works  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish,  especially  the  latter  (indnding  the 
series  of  official  histories),  together  with  nosta 
of  less  valuable  or  altogether  insignificant  pro- 
ductions. Many  translations  have  been  inade 
by  the  Turks  of  European  as  well  as  oriental 
works. — ^The  most  accessible  and  useftil  helps 
to  the  study  of  Turkish  are,  of  grammars,  those 
of  Davids  (London,  1882)  and  Bedhouse  (in 
French,  Paris,  1846);  Eazem-Beg's  grammar 
0n  Russian;  but  in  German  by  Zenker,  Leipsio, 
1848)  includes  also  the  other  dialects,  and  is 
valuable  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  lan- 
guage; BOhtlingk's  Yakoot  grammar  (in  Ger- 
man, St.  Petersburg,  1851)  is  also  important  in 
this  bearing.  Of  chrestomathies,  we  have  one 
byDieterid  (ui  Erenoh,  Berlin,  1864),  and  Bar- 
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ker'B  reading  book,  gmnnaar,  utd'TocaboIar;' 
(London,  1864).  The  beat  dictionaries  are 
those  of  Eieffer  and  Bianchi  (Sd  edition,  Paris, 
1843-'6,  Torkish-Frenoh),  and  Bedhoase  (Lon- 
don, 18Sd-'7) ;  a  new  and  more  complete  one, 
\>j  Zenker,  explained  in  French  and  German,  is 
now  (1862)  upon  the  point  of  appearing.  See 
also  Max  Mikller,  "  Science  of  Langnage"  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1862). 

TURKS,  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  Turanian  family,  for  an  aoooont  of 
whose  lingnistio  and  ethnological  affinities  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  artides  on  the  Tuba- 
Huir  Raoi  aks  LAKOCAaBs,  and  Tubkisb  Lan- 
O0AOB  AND  LmBATVBB.  In  former  ethnolo(p- 
cal  classifioations  thejr  were  sometimes  set  down 
as  a  Canoasian  race,  and  in  physical  cha^o- 
teristios  some  of  their  tribes  are  nearly  or  qnite 
what  has  been  termed  Oaucasian;  but  more 
reoent  science  shows  that  with  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean fisunily  they  have  no  connection.  The  first 
traces  we  find  of  them  are  as  dwellers  upon  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Altai  range  and  along  the 
Talleys  of  the  Tang-nu  mountains,  between  the 
Irtish  and  Yenisei  rivers,  on  the  confines  of  Si- 
beria and  China.  From  this  region  a  portion  of 
them  emigrated  S.  W.  into  ^e  country  now 
known  as  Independent  Toorkistan,  occupying 
the  Talleys  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Ozns ;  another 
party,  ttudng  a  S.  S.  £.  course,  passed  beyond 
the  Altai,  crossed  the  great  desert  and  the  Thian- 
shan  mountains,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  vicinity  of  £oko-nor  and  around  the  waters 
of  the  Hoang-ho.  Here  they  led  a  nomadic 
life,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers  which 
afforded  pasturage  to  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  depending  upon  these  and  the  resources  of 
the  chase  for  a  subsistence.  A  small  number 
of  their  tribes  preferred  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits; 
but  the  great  body  were  for  ages  nomads,  and 
by  their  A«quent  excursions  for  plunder  into 
the  Chinese  towns  and  villages  became  the  ter- 
ror of  that  industrious  but  timid  race.  This 
branch  of  the  Turkish  family,  occupying  IS.  W. 
China,  were  called  by  the  Chinese  Hiung-nn 
("vUe  slaves"),  but  proved  too  powerfal  for 
them  for  several  centuries ;  and  their  empire  in 
the  2d  century  B.  C.  extended,  it  is  said,  from 
the  sea  of  Japan  to  the  Volga,  and  embraced 
the  whole  of  central  Asia  and  a  oonnderable 
portion  of  Siberia.  They  intermarried  with  tJie 
imperial  family  of  China,  and  held  the  Chinese 
nation  as  vassals.  At  length,  near  the  oom- 
menoement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Chinese 
emperor,  by  the  aid  of  barbarian  allies,  defeat- 
ed the  Hiung-nu,  and  by  encouraging  divisions 
between  their  tribes  contributed  to  their  final 
overthrow.  In  A.  D.  90  that  portion  of  the 
Hinng-nn  empire  occupying  the  region  S.  of  the 
Altai  united  with  the  Chinese  in  a  war  npon 
the  northern  portion,  which  resulted  in  their 
expulsion  from  the  territory  they  had  hitherto 
oconpied,  and  their  return  to  their  former  home 
in  Independent  Toorkistan.  Before  the  com- 
menoanent  of  the  Ohristiaa  era,  a  tribe  of 


Turks  had  wandered  westward  aa  &r  as  the 
Don ;  they  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  vaiet  tba 
name  of  Tnrcn,  and  by  Pranponioa  Mel*  under 
that  of  Inro» ;  while  other  tribes  had  not  long 
after  penetrated  into  the  moontainons  regions 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  4th  and  6th  centuries 
of  the  Ohristiaa  era,  a  portion  of  the  Turks 
who  had  remained  in  Uie  N.  W.  of  China  suo- 
oeeded  in  conqnering  two  provinces  of  that 
eoantry,  whksb  they  organized  as  independent 
kingdoms,  to  which  the  Chinese  give  the  names 
of  Tohao  and  Northern  liang ;  but  the  greatw 
part  of  those  who  were  driven  out  in  the 
8d  century  rallied  around  Lake  Balkaah,  and 
after  the  6th  century  made  no  further  separate 
appearance  in  history.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
6th  century  a  new  Turkish  empire,  apparently 
having  its  nucleus  in  what  is  now  Independent 
Toorkistan  and  Soongaria,  threatened  the  peace 
of  Asia.  Th^  renewed  their  oonflicte  with 
China  at  the  £.  and  with  Persia  at  the  8.  W^ 
and  in  669  formed  an  alliance  with  Justin  XL, 
then  emperor  of  Constantinople,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sassanides.  But  this  Turkish 
empire  (which  the  Chinese  called  Tu-kiu),  like 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Turks  at  impoial  domi- 
nation, was  an  agglomeration  of  dissimilar 
peoples  in  one  huge  nation,  with  no  common 
Dond  of  union  or  (utizenship,  and  its  very  vasfe- 
ness  contributed  to  its  weakness.  In  744  the 
empire  was  overthrown  by  the  attacka  of  the 
Hoei-he  or  Hoei^-hu,  as  the  Chinese  named 
them  (the  Uigurs  of  western  writers),  another 
Turkish  tribe  who  had  previously  been  subjects 
of  the  Tu-kiu  empire.  There  were  at  this 
time,  and  had  been  for  some  oentnries,  8  distinct 
Turkish  tribes  or  nations  in  oentrsl  Asia.  The 
Uigurs  never  attained  to  the  vast  power  of 
their  predecessors,  but  they  were  the  first  at 
the  Turkish  tribes  to  adopt  a  written  lanxnagA. 
At  first  they  were  Buddhists ;  but  about  the  4th 
century  they  became  very  generally  the  disci- 
ples of  Zoroaster,  and  in  the  9th  or  10th  ceotnty 
embraced  Islamism,  which  had  many  doctrines 
suited  to  their  taste.  In  the  West  their  empire 
was  overthrown  in  848  by  the  Eirghees  Tartars ; 
but  they  maintained  an  indqiradent  kingdom 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Thian-shan  range  till  aboat 
A.  D.  1000,  when  the  increamng  power  of  the 
Ehitans  in  China  compelled  their  eoiigration 
westward.  The  invasion  of  Gen^is  Khan 
overthrew  the  last  remains  of  the  l^rkish  enir 
pire  in  central  Asia ;  but  the  prominent  officers 
of  that  conqueror  and  his  successors  were  takai 
from  this  very  tribe  of  Uigurs  on  aocoant  of 
their  superior  intelligence.  But  while  thas  for 
the  time  waning  in  power  in  their  satieat 
Bests,  the  Turks  were  aoquiring  new  territories 
in  the  West.  In  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  they 
were  already  in  poesesrion  of  an  extensive  re- 
gion in  what  is  now  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  were 
pressing  forward  toward  S.  E.  Europe.  In 
the  9th  and  10th  oentnries  the  Tooloooides  and 
Ikahides,  who  were  the  reigning  dynasties  in 
Egypt,  were  Tniks.  In  the  9th  century  a  Turtc- 
ish  dynasty,  the  Taherides,  ruled  in  Pomia; 
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md  their  sneceasora,  the  Gaznevides  and  the 
Ohaiides,  extended  their  away  from  Persia  to 
'India  between  the  10th  and  12th  oentDriea.  A 
more  famona  Turkish  dynasty  however  than 
either  of  these  was  that  of  t&e  Seljooks  (see 
Skuookb),  whose  dominion  extended  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  11th  centnry  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  China  to  the  vicinity  of  Oonstsntinople. 
Lilce  its  predecessors,  this  vast  empire  crmnbled 
to  pieces  from  its  want  of  homogeneity,  and  the 
Seljooliian  snltans  submitted  to  be  the  tribnta- 
ries  of  the  Mongol  emperors.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  oentnry  the  Ottoman  empire  was 
founded  by  Othman,  a  Se^ook  chief,  and  in  the 
succeeding  centuries  spread  over  a  vast  ter- 
ritory in  Asia  and  Europe.  (See  Tukkkt.)  The 
Turkish  tribes  which  had  submitted  to  the 
Mongol  invasion  in  1267,  and  stiU  remained  in 
the  region  of  the  Thian-shan,  the  Aral,  and  the 
Caspian,  sent  ont  colonies  N.  of  the  Caspian 
into  that  portion  of  southern  Jtnssia  lying  on 
the  borders  of  the  Black  sea,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Tartars,  several  tribes  of  them  still  oo- 
eupy  extensive  territories.  While  acknowledg- 
ing the  Russian  sway,  they  are  stiU  zealous  Mo- 
hammedans. The  Tartar  invaders  of  Toorkis- 
tan,  instead  of  impressing  their  own  habits  and 
language  npon  the  Turks  of  that  country,  grad- 
nally  became  identified  with  the  people  they 
had  conquered ;  and  eventually,  the  Turkish 
element  again  predominating,  in  the  age  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Tamerlane  they  had  in- 
Tsded  and  subdued  Armenia  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  'From 
this  region  they  were  expelled  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  the  Soofaes.  In  the  same  century  the 
Usbecks,  a  Turkish  tribe,  primarily  inhabiting 
the  southern  provinces  of  Chinese  Toorkistan 
below  the  Thian-shan  mountains,  and  said  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Uigurs  and  the  Naimans, 
made  their  way  westward  and  overran  not  only 
Independent  Toorkistan,  but  the  countries  ad- 
jacent as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  were,  after 
maintaining  their  power  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, reduced  to  subjection  by  still  another 
Turkish  tribe,  the  Toorkomans.  The  Toorko- 
mans  and  Usbec^  are  now,  in  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Turks,  the  principal  remaining  tribes 
of  that  powernil  race.  The  Ealmncks  between 
the  lower  Volga  and  Don,  the  Bashkirs  between 
the  Volga  and  Irtish,  and  the  Takoots  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lena,  are  also  Turkish  tribes,  in 
which  there  has  been  some  admixture  of  the 
Mongol  element,  but  who  yet  preserve  snf&- 
dently  the  Turkish  characteristics  to  be  fitirly 
admitted  as  belonging  to  the  great  Turkish 
fiunily.  The  Takoots  are  the  only  Turkish  race 
which  professes  Shamanism. 

TURK'S  ISLANDS,  or  Tuwjths,  a  group  of 
islets  which  lie  in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Bahama  archipelago,  about  60  m.  N.  from  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Hayti ;  pop.  estftaiated  at 
1,200.  Grand  Key  or  Turk's  is  the  principal 
Idand,  and  salt  is  the  only  article  exported  fi^m 
the  group.  Ilie  number  of  the  population  fluo- 
toates  greatly  at  different  times,  as  many  people 


are  in  tlie  habit  of  coming  over  annually  fh>m 
the  Bermudas  to  work  at  salt  raldng,  returning 
when  the  season  is  over.  This  and  the  CaiooB 
group  constitute  a  U.  S.  consulate,  of  which  the 
ports  of  entry  are  Grand  Turk,  Salt  Cay,  East 
Barbor,  and  West  Caioos.  The  value  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  in  1860  was  (87,- 
829.70,  and  of  salt  exported  to  the  United 
States  $107,978.74.  American  vessels  entered, 
164,  tonnage  86,684,  which  was  a  decrease  of 
68  vessels  from  the  previous  year,  while  the 
British  shipping  in  the  American  trade  had  in- 
creased. The  total  exports  ftom  the  district  in 
1868  amounted  to  aboot  $200,000,  and  the  im- 
ports to  $176,000. 

TURMERIC,  the  rhizoma  of  the  East  Indian 
plant  eureuma  hnga,  and  also  of  the  0.  roti(»- 
da,  of  the  natural  order  tingibtraeM.  The  root 
is  perennial,  tuberous,  and  internally  of  a  deep 
yellow  or  orange  color.  The  plant  is  cultivated 
in  various  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in  China, 
Bengal,  and  Java.  The  root  obtained  from 
China  is  said  to  be  the  best.  It  is  received  in 
short  cylindrical  pieces  about  as  thi<^  as  the 
finger,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  greenish  yellow 
externally,  hard  and  compact,  and  easily  pul- 
verized to  a  yellow  powder.  It  has  a  peculiar 
odor,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  and  feebly  aro- 
matic taste.  It  yields  to  alcohol  and  ether  a 
yellow  coloring  matter  termed  cnrcnmine,  the 
oolor  of  which  is  rapidly  changed  by  alkaliea 
to  reddish  brown ;  a  property  which  is  made 
use  of  in  chemical  analyses  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  alkalies.  For  this  purpose  white 
unsized  paper  is  dyed  with  a  tmotare  or  de- 
coction of  turmeric,  and  is  kept  in  the  labora- 
tory carefully  preserved  from  access  of  acid  or 
alkaline  vapors.  This  is  what  is  called  tur- 
meric paper.  The  root  had  formerly  some  rep- 
utation as  a  medicine,  especially  for  jaundice 
and  other  visceral  diseases.  It  resembles  gin- 
ger in  its  properties  as  a  stimulant  aromatio; 
and  in  India  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment, 
especially  in  curries.  In  dyeing  it  affords  s 
fine  yellow  oolor,  but  not  permanent.  £i 
pharmacy  it  is  employed  to  give  a  color  to 
ointments  and  other  preparations. 

TURNBULL,  Robkbt,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  Whitebum,  Lin- 
lithgowshire, Scotland,  Sept.  10,  1809.  After 
being  graduated  at  Glasgow  university,  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Chalmers  and  Wilson  at 
Edinburgh,  studied  theology  under  Drs.  Dick 
and  Mitchell,  united  with  tiie  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, preached  for  a  short  time  in  Scotland 
and  England,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1833,  settling  in  Danbury,  Conn.  In  1836  he 
accepted  an  appointment  as  a  home  missionary 
to  Michigan,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Detroit.  Two  years  later 
he  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  church  in  that  city. 
In  1889  he  was  c^led  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Boylston  street  (now  Harvard  street)  Baptist 
church  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  6  years, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
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first  Baptitk  ohjuoh  in  Hartford.  In  18S1  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Madison  uni- 
versity. He  has  published  "The  Theatre" 
(Boston,  1840);  "Olympia  Morata"  (Boston, 
1842) ;  "  Vinet's  Vital  Christianity,"  translated, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  (Boston,  1846); 
"The  Genius  of  Scotland"  (New  York,  1847); 
"Tlie  Genius  of  Italy"  (New  York,  1849); 
"Theophany,  or  the  Manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ"  (Hartford,  1861);  "Vinet's  Miscella- 
nies" (New  York,  1863) ;  "  Pulpit  Orators  of 
France  and  Switzerland"  (New  York,  1868); 
"Christ  in  History,  or  the  Central  Power" 
(Boston,  1866);  and  "Life  Pictures,  or  Sketches 
from  a  Pastor's  Note  Book"  (New  York,  185'0. 
He  has  edited  Sir  William  Hamilton's  "  Discus- 
sions on  Philosophy,"  with  a  historical  intro- 
duction, and  was  for  several  years  the  senior 
editor  of  the  "  Christian  Review,"  a  Baptist 
quarterly  periodical. 

TUBNBULL,  Robkkt  Jauxs,  an  American 
political  writer,  bom  in  New  Smyrna,  Florida, 
m  Jan.  1776,  died  in  South  Carolina  in  1888. 
His  father  was  an  English  physician,  and  his 
mother  a  Greek  lady  of  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  father.  Dr.  Tnmbull,  in  connection  with 
Lord  Hillsborough,  obtained  grants  from  the 
English  government  about  the  year  1772  for 
settling  a  Greek  colony  in  Florida,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Spain  in  1768. 
About  1,600  persons  from  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  chiefly  Greeks  and  MinorcaAs,  were  in- 
duced to  emigrate,  and  by  them  New  Smyrna 
was  founded.  The  project,  however,  was  on 
the  whole  a  failure ;  and  Dr.  Tarnbnll,  adher- 
ing to  the  popular  side  in  the  revelation,  for- 
feited his  grants  from  government,  and  remov- 
ed to  Charleston,  S.  C.  His  son  Robert  James 
was  educated  in  England,  and  after  his  return 
to  America  stadied  law  in  Charleston  and  Phil- 
adelphia, was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac- 
tised in  Charleston  until  1810,  when  he  retired 
to  the  country,  where  he  had  a  large  planta- 
tion. His  first  essay  as  a  political  writer  was 
a  treatise  on  the  penitentiaiy  system,  which 
.  attracted  attention  both  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. In  1827  he  wrote  many  articles  for  the 
"Charleston  Mercury,"  which  were  subse- 
quently collected  and  published  under  the 
name  of  "The  Crisis,"  and  became  the  text 
book  of  the  nullification  party.  In  1880  Mr. 
Turnbnll  published  a  treatise  on  "The  Tri- 
bunal of  Dernier  Resort,"  in  which  he  argued 
that  "  each  state  has  the  unquestionable  right 
to  judge  of  the  infractions  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  interpose  its  sovereign  powers  to  arrest 
their  progress  and  to  protect  its  citizens."  In 
1831  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  "  Free  Trade 
Convention"  which  assembled  at  Columbia,  S. 
C,  and  was  the  author  of  the  report  pat  forth 
by  that  body.  He  was  conspicnoas  also  in  a 
similar  convention  which  met  at  Charleston  in 
Feb.  1882.  On  July  4,  1882,  he  delivered  an 
oration  before  an  assemblage  of  the  nullifica- 
tion party,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  next  election.    In  Nov.  183S, 


he  was  a  delegate  to  tiie  convention  of  the  »»• 

pie  of  South  Carolina  which  passed  the  nulliiy. 
ing  ordinance,  and  he  wrote  the  address  of  thit 
convention  to  the  people.  After  the  procUnu- 
tion  of  President  tJ  ackson  was  received  in  Bontb 
Carolina,  and  volunteers  were  raised  in  addition 
to  the  militia  already  organized  to  resist  tbt 
federal  government,  he  was  the  first  to  eniiit 
as  a  private  soldier.  A  lofty  monDment  ii 
Charleston,  erected  by  the  nallification  party, 
commemorates  his  services  to  their  canse. 

TURNER,  Edwasd,  a  ScoUish  chemist,  bom 
in  1798,  died  in  London,  Feb.  18, 1839.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinbni^ 
and  in  1828  was  appointed  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  University  college,  then  called  the  mi- 
versity  of  London,  a  position  which  he  filled 
until  his  death.  He  is  <^iefly  known  bj  his 
"Elements  of  Chemistry,"  which  has  ptaed 
through  numerous  editions.  His  labors  Ten 
devoted  principally  to  inorganic  chemistrj. 

TURNER,  JosBFB  Mallord  Willuk,  u 
English  painter,  born  in  London,  April  23, 
1776,  died  in  Chelsea,  Dec.  19,  1861.  Bis  Ei- 
ther pursned  the  calling  of  a  barber  and  hair- 
dresser in  Maiden  lane,  Govent  Garden,  and  ii 
this  neighborhood  the  painter  passed  bis  child- 
hood— a  circmnstance  noticed  with  some  pu- 
ticnlarity  by  Raskin  on  account  of  its  presumed 
influence  upon  his  style  and  thoughts  in  lAer 
years.  Having  at  6  years  of  age  accompanied 
his  father  on  a  professional  visit  to  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Tomkin^on,  he  immediatelj  aite^ 
ward  drew  from  memory  a  copy  of  a  lion  on 
an  emblazoned  coat  of  arms  which  he  bad  sen 
there  with  such  accuracy  as  to  astonish  Us 
parents,  who  thereupon,  it  is  sud,  conceited 
the  idea  of  making  a  painter  of  him.  Thence- 
forth his  pencil  was  seldom  idle,  and,  with 
water  colors  and  brushes  supplied  by  bis  fs- 
ther,  he  made  sketches  of  the  principal  objects 
which  his  limited  field  of  observation  presented. 
After  a  year  or  two  of  schooling,  daring  Which 
he  occupied  himself  more  with  sketching  trees, 
cattie,  and  landscapes  from  nature,  than  with 
books,  he  was  employed  by  the  engraver  John 
Raphael  Smith  to  color  prints,  to  which  oooi- 
pation  succeeded  the  painting  of  skies,  back- 
grounds, and  other  accessories  for  arcbitectattl 
designs.  The  example  of  Cozens  and  tht 
friendship  of  Girtin,  two  of  the  founders  of  tht 
British .  school  of  water  colors,  led  him  to  at- 
tempt higher  things;  and  in  1790,  having  the 
year  previous  become  a  student  at  the  npi 
academy,  he  exhibited  a  water  color  "Tie* 
of  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  Liunbeth."  Othe 
works  depicting  scenes  in  the  neigfaboriMwd 
of  London  followed,  and  with  each  yearht 
showed  increasing  power  and  originality,  in- 
fusing more  light  into  his  pictures  than  other 
contemporary  artists,  and  occasionally  ^^'^^ 
some  novel  effect  derived  from  a  dose  stndy 
of  nature.  In  1798  he  was  engaged  to  illK*- 
trate  "Walker's  "Itinerant"  and  the  ''Pockei 
Magazine ;"  and  daring  the  next  5  at  6  yean 
he  made  sketches  for  this  parpoae  in  ii)*V 
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parts  of  England,  ffllin^  up  his  intervals  of 
leisore  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing.  Although 
tntil  near  the  commencement  of  the  present 
oentary  he  painted  chiefly  in  water  colors,  a 
branch  of  the  art  then  by  no  means  in  high 
estimation  and  bat  imperfectly  developed,  the 
hrillianoy  and  singular  fidelity  of  his  finished 
drawings  began  to  attract  attention,  and  by 
many  critics  of  the  day  his  preeminence  in 
landscape  painting  was  even  then  predicted. 
The  royal  academy  ratified  this  opinion  by 
electing  him  in  1799  an  associate,  and  in  18(^ 
an  aoMemician.  He  had  hitherto  confined 
himself  chiefly  to  representations  of  English  or 
"Wdsh  scenery,  bat  with  the  acquisition  of 
academic  rank  he  pnt  forth  his  strength  in  such 
ambitious  subjects  as  "  The  Fifth  Plague  of 
Egypt,"  "  The  Army  of  the  Medes  destroyed 
in  the  Desert  by  a  Whirlwind,"  and  "  The 
Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt,"  ezecuteid  in  oils ;  but 
these,  in  spite  of  their  imaginative  power,  were 
leas  popnlar  than  his  "Dutch  Boats  in  a  Gale," 
"  Fishermen  upon  a  Lee  Shore  in  Squally 
Weather,"  or  "Falls  of  the  Clyde."  The  sur- 
passing excellence  of  his  representations  of 
marine  scenery  and  of  water  under  all  condi- 
tions was  flrst  recognized  in  the  latter  class  of 
pictures.  In  1802  he  flrst  visited  France,  com- 
memorating his  arrival  in  that  country  by  a 
picture  of  "  Calais  Pier ;"  and  thenceforth  at 
irregular  periods  he  made  extended  and  soli- 
tary tours  through  France,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Rhine  land,  the  fruits  of  which  were  pre- 
sented in  manifold  slcetches,  drawings,  and  fin- 
ished pictures^  In  1807  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  perspective  to  the  royal  academy,  and 
in  this  capacity  delivered  a  few  lectures,  which 
according  to  the  general  account  were  little 
creditable  to  his  abilities  as  an  artist  He 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  express  himself 
with  sufiBcient  clearness  to  interest  his  classes, 
and  cared  little  about  imparting  instruction, 
unless  he  perceived  an  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  papil  to  profit  by  his  obscure  hints. 
"  Turner,  though  he  was  professor  of  perspec- 
tive to  the  royal  academy,"  says  Ruskin,  his 
panegyrist,  "  did  not  know  what  he  professed, 
and  never,  as  far  as  I  remember,  drew  a  single 
building  in  true  perspective  in  his  life;  he 
drew  them  only  with  as  much  perspective  as 
Baited  him."  With  his  election  as  an  academi- 
cian terminates  what  is  known  as  the  flrst  style 
of  Turner,  or  that  in  which  he  studied  and 
imitated  the  methods  of  Wilson,  Gainsborough, 
and  others  of  his  predecessors,  and  elaborated 
the  details  of  natnre  with  a  sobriety  of  color 
approximating  to  coldness.  His  second  style, 
which  in  general  terms  may  be  said  to  embrace 
the  period  between  1802  and  1833  (although 
anoh  a  division  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  is  to  be 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience  only),  com- 
menced with  an  imitation  of  Claude  Lorraine; 
and  the  desire  to  rival  and  if  possible  to  sur- 
pass his  model  led  to  the  publication  in  1808 
of  his  Liber  Studiorum,  the  superiority  of 
which  over  the  Libtr  Veritatii  of  Olande  does 


not  however  afford  a  fiur  test  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two  painters ;  Turner's  studies 
being  elat>orate  and  careM  illustrations  of  all 
the  principal  forms  of  landscape  composition, 
while  Claude's  are  but  incidental  memoranda  of 
pictures.  In  further  competition  with  Clande 
hepainted  his  " Sun  rising  through  a  Mist," 
"  Crossing  the  Brook,"  "  Apuleia  in  search  of 
Apnleius,"  "Dido  building  Carthage,"  and 
some  others  of  less  note  ;  bnt  his  individnality 
soon  broke  through  the  shackles  of  mere  imi- 
tation, and  subsequent  to  1816  he  worked  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas,  indifferent  to  the 
examples  of  preceding  masters.  The  variety 
of  subjects  he  attempted  during  the  IS  years 
previous  to  this  time  affords  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  originality  and  audacity  of  his  genius. 
Kot  content  with  the  production  of  works  like 
the  "Shipwreck,"  the  "Wreck  of  the  Mino- 
taur," ana  the  "  Snow  Storm — Hannibal  cross- 
ing the  Alps,"  which  presented  with  incompa- 
rable power  the  elements  in  their  wildest  fury, 
or  like  the  " Edinburgh  flrom  Calton  Hill"  and 
the  "Falls  of  Schaffhansen,"  he  ransacked 
Lempriere's  dictionary  for  subjects,  painted  hu- 
morous and  whimdcal  pieces,  snch  as  a  "  Coun- 
try Blacksmith  disputing  npon  the  Price  charged 
to  the  Batcher  for  Shoeing  his  Pony,"  and  even 
attempted  sacred  history,  having  in  1803  ex- 
hibited a  "  Holy  Family."  From  1815  his  con- 
ceptions expanded  with  his  increasing  observa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
tare,  and  subsequent  to  his  first  visit  to  Italy 
in  1819  his  style  may  be  said  to  have  matured 
into  its  full  splendor.  Between  1820  and  1840, 
when  he  returned  from  his  third  and  last  visit 
to  Italy,  the  second  having  been  made  in  18S9, 
he  was  perhaps  greatest  and  most  original ;  ana 
his  "  Bay  of  Bales,"  "  Ulysses  deriding  Poly- 
phemus," "  Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge," 
"ChUde  Harold,  or  Modem  Italy,"  "Slavers 
throwing  overboard  the  Dead  and  Dying — ^Ty- 
phoon coming  on,"  "  The  Fighting  T6m6rure 
towed  to  her  last  Moorings,"  and  other  works 
produced  within  this  period,  represent  the 
nighest  efforts  of  landscape  piainting  in  com- 
position, in  color,  and  in  the  genertd  vein  of 
poetic  sentiment  which  pervades  them.  The 
tendency  toward  brilliancy  of  light  and  color 
which  several  of  these  works  evinced  became 
daring  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  the  most 
marked  feature  of  his  style ;  and,  disregarding 
individuality  of  form  orloioal  color,  hemade  light 
with  all  its  prismatic  varieties  the  sole  object 
of  his  stndies.  The  conseouences  were  lament- 
able to  his  reputation,  and  his  remaining  works, 
loosely  executed,  untrue  to  nature,  and  appar- 
ently without  meaning  or  form,  exdted  the 
ridicule  or  pity  of  most  who  beheld  them.  It 
was  said  that  the  hanging  committees  were 
sometimes  in  doubt  which  side  of  his  pictures 
to  suspend  uppermost,  and  that  the  artist  had 
by  mistake  forwarded  his  palette  set  with  col- 
ors instead  of  a  picture.  There  are  howevw 
some  who  profess  to  see  amid  the  extravagances 
of  bis  latest  style  a  solid  foundation  of  truth 
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aad  infinite  sng^ectiTenesB;  bnt  the  nnmber 
of  Bach  persona  u  inconsiderable,  and  acoord- 
ins  to  the  popniar  opinion  his  later  pictures 
might  better  never  have  been  painted.  In  one 
department  of  his  art,  however,  that  of  design- 
ing from  nature  for  illustrated  woriu,  Turner 
remained  in  the  highest  reqnest  until  the  close 
of  his  life ;  and  in  none  of  his  produotions  does 
he  appear  more  truly  great  than  in  his  finished 
drawings  and  engraved  designs.  Among  the 
most  famous  of  these  may  be  iqentioned  his 
"Rivers  of  England,"  "fiivers  of  France," 
"England  and  Wales,"  "  Soenety  of  the  South- 
ern Coast,"  and  the  exquisite  illustrations  of 
the  poems  of  Rogers,  Byron,  Scott,  and  others, 
in  all  of  which  he  shows  a  knowledge  of  land- 
scape in  its  uifinite  variety  of  forms  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  artist  on  record.  Fine  line 
engravings  of  large  size  have  also  been  execut- 
ed from  some  of  his  most  remarkable  paintings; 
and,  as  if  conscious  that  his  reputation  was  des- 
tined to  rest  in  a  great  measnre  open  this  class 
of  his  works  (an  anticipation  which  has  par- 
tially proved  correct,  as  many  of  his  pictures, 
owing  to  a  careless  use  of  pigments  and  var- 
nishes, are  rapidly  losing  their  effects  and  crum- 
bling to  decay),  he  devoted  much  dme  to  re- 
tooling the  proof^  adding  and  altering  the  de- 
tails down  to  tiie  minutest  twig.  From  1790 
nntil  his  death  he  contributed  to  every  acad- 
emy exhibition  except  three,  sending  altogether 
269  pictures. — Turner  was  never  married,  and 
throughout  life  exhibited  an  eccentricity  of 
oharaoter,  which,  whether  real  or  assumed, 
subjected  him  to  many  llgurioas  aspersions. 
Though  reputed  unsocial,  reserved,  and  unchar- 
itable in  his  opinions,  he  was,  according  to  Les- 
lie, in  reality  of  a  social  nature,  and,  if  not  given 
to  praising  the  works  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  never  known  to  disparage  them.  One  of 
his  most  prominent  cliaracteristics  was  a  love 
of  mystification,  onder  the  influence  of  which 
he  worked  and  travelled  alone,  often  conceal- 
ed his  abode  for  months  from  his  most  in- 
timate friends,  and  died  finally  after  a  pro- 
tracted absence  from  London  in  lodgings  at 
Chelsea,  where  he  was  known  under  the  name 
of  Booth,  and  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  ad- 
miral in  reduced  circumstances.  Of  his  par- 
simony many  exaggerated  stories  have  been  re- 
lated; but  Uie  provisions  of  his  will  bequeath- 
ing the  bulk  of  his  large  fortnne  to  found  an 
asylum  for  decayed  artists,  to  be  called  "  Tur- 
ner's Gift,"  and  snch  of  his  pictures  as  were  in 
his  possession  to  the  nation,  show  that  he 
hoarded  his  money  for  no  purely  selfish  pnr- 
pose.  His  intentions  were  partially  thwarted 
by  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  instru- 
ment was  drawn;  and  while  his  pictures, 
drawings,  and  sketches  have  fortunately  been 
sectired  to  the  nation,  the  remainder  of  hia 
property,  with  the  exception  of  £20,000  ap- 
propriated to  the  royal  academy,  was  divided 
among  his  next  of  kin.  The  oil  paintings,  num- 
bering upward  of  100,  and  comprising  speoi- 
mras  of  Jtis  style  from  the  outset  to  the  ter- 


mination of  his  career,  are  now  deposited  in 
the  national  gallery.'  Two  of  them,  the  "Build- 
ing of  Carthage,"  which  he  esteemed  so  highly 
that  he  is  said  to  have  announced  his  intention 
of  being  buried  in  it,  and  "  Sun  rising  throodt 
a  Mist,  with  a  feeling  prompted  by  his  eany 
rivalry  of  Claude,  he  directed  should  be  hong 
next  to  prominent  works  by  that  master.  The 
drawings,  studies,  and  sketches,  numbering  al- 
together upward  of  nineteen  thousand,  con- 
stitute with  the  paintings  a  legacy  of  inesti- 
mable value,  and  have  been  cleaned,  mount- 
ed, and  arranged  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  "  Tamer," 
says  Leslie  in  his  "Autobiographical  Recol- 
lections," "  was  short  and  stout,  and  he  had 
a  sturdy,  sailor-like  walk.  There  was  in 
fact  notiiing  elegant  in  hia  appearance,  full 
of  elegance  as  he  was  in  art;  be  might  be 
taken  for  the  captain  of  a  river  steamboat  at 
the  first  glance ;  bnt  a  second  would  find  ftr 
more  in  his  face  than  belongs  to  an  ordinaty 
mind.  There  was  that  peculiar  keenness  of 
expression  in  his  eye  that  is  only  aeen  in  men 
of  constant  habits  of  observation.  Bis  voioe 
was  deep  and  musical,  bnt  he  was  the  moat 
confused  and  tedious  speaker  I  ever  heard." 
Though  not  addicted  to  literary  pnrsnita,  he 
appears  to  have  tried  his  hand  at  a  poem  in 
blank  verse  entitled  "  The  Fallacies  of  Hope," 
extracts  from  which,  for  the  most  part  "  desti- 
tute of  rhyme,  rhyUim,  or  reason,"  were  fre- 
Suentiy  appended  to  the  titles  of  his  pictures  in 
le  royal  academy  catalogaes. — The  prominent 
position  which  Turner  now  occupies  is  due  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  eloquent  if  not  always  dis- 
criminating criticisms  of  John  Ruskin,  whose 
"Modern  Painters,"  conceived  in  an  intense 
enthusiasm  for  the  genius  of  the  painter,  coB' 
tains  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  his  worka. 
Time  alone  can  determine  whether  he  was  al- 
together fortunate  in  his  panegyrist;  bnt  with- 
out accepting  the  dogma  of  Buakin  that  "  none 
before  Turner  had  lifted  the  veil  from  the  he» 
of  nature,"  we  may  unhesitatingly  prononnoa 
him  a  consummate  master  of  composition,  im- 
rivalled  in  his  knowledge  of  landiacape  and  in 
his  capacity  to  express  the  variety  as  well  as 
the  grandeur  of  nature.  Dr.  Waagen,  a  ctitio 
not  given  to  hero  worship,  dedarea  that  no 
landscape  painter  has  yet  appeared  with  ao 
great  a  versatility  of  talent,  and  that  bat  for 
his  deficiency  in  a  sound  technical  basia  he 
would  be  the  greatest  artist  in  bis  peculiar  de- 
partment of  all  times.  The  only  biography  of 
Turner  which  has  yet  upeared  is  one  by  Wal- 
ter Thombnry  (2  vols.,  London,  1862). 

TURNER,  Saxckl  Hdrlbsabt,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
28, 1790,  died  in  Kew  York,  Deo.  21, 1861.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1807,  studied  theolwy  under  Bishop  White, 
wss  ordained  deacon,  Jan.  27, 1811,  and  in  the 
following  year  became  rector  of  the  churcb  at 
Chestertown,  Md.,  where  he  remained  nntil 
obliged  to  leave  Maryland  on  account  of  hiar 
health  in  1617.    In  Oct  1818,  he  was  electad 
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professor  of  bistorio  theology  in  the  general 
theological  seminary  in  New  York,  and  in  1821 
profeaMr  of  biblical  learning  and  the  inter- 

f  rotation  of  Scripture  in  the  same  institution, 
ie  -was  dso  in  1881  appointed  professor  of 
Hebrew  in  Oolambia  college.  He  published 
*' Thoughts  on  Scriptural  Prophecy,  "  Com- 
panion to  the  Book  of  Genesis,"  "Bi<M;raphie8 
of  Jewish  Rabbis,"  commentaries  on  the  llpis- 
tles  to  the  Romans,  Hebrews,  Ephesians,  and 
Galatians,  and  other  works. 

TDBNER,  Shaboit,  an  English  historian, 
bom  in  London,  Sept.  24,  1708,  died  there, 
Feb.  13,  1847.  He  was  by  profession  an  at- 
torney, but  retired  firom  budneas  in  1829.  Hav- 
ing ^Yoted  much  dme  to  the  iuTestigation 
ot  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  then  an  unexplored 
mine  m  historical  wealth,  he  published  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1799- 
1805 ;  new  ed.,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1886-'9),  and  sub- 
seqnentbr  broi^ht  out  a  "  History  of  England 
in  tiie  Middle  Ages,  with  a  Continuation  to  the 
Death  of  Elizabeth"  (6  vols.  4to.,  1814^'29;  8d 
ed.,  9  vols.  8vo.,  1889).  His  other  works  are : 
"  A  Sacred  ffistory  of  the  World,  as  displayed 
in  the  Creation  and  subsequent  Events  to  the 
Deluge"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1886->9);  "Saored  Medi- 
tations by  a  Layman;"  "A  Prolusion  on  the 
Greatness  of  Britain,  and  other  Subjects ;"  and 
"  Bichard  III.,  a  Poem."— Stdnibt,  an  English 
clergyman,  son  ot  the  preceding,  became  in  1888, 
soon  after  taking  orders,  superintendent  of 
the  reformatory  school  of  the  philanthropic 
society  in  London,  and  effected  its  reorganiza- 
tion as  the  Red  Hill  reformatory  near  Reigate 
in  1846;  and  since  1867  he  has  been  inspector 
of  reformatories  in  England  and  Scotland.  He 
has  published  "  Reformatory  Schools,  a  Letter 
to  0.  B.  Adderky,  Esq.,  M.P."  (8vo.,  1856);  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  hb  father's  "  Saored 
History  of  the  World"  (1868);  several  pam- 
phlets on  reformatory  education ;  and  8  volu- 
minous reports  as  inspector  of  reformatories. 

TURNER,  WiLLiAH,  an  English  physician, 
naturalist,  and  divine,  bom  in  M(n^th,  North- 
mnberland,  about  16S0,  died  July  f ,  1668.  He 
studied  medicine  and  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  took  a  decided  part  in  tli^  religions  discoa- 
■ions  of  the  time,  whence  ha  became  obnoxious 
to  the  dominant  party,  and  was  imprisoned. 
After  his  release  he  went  to  the  continent,  and 
■tadied  natnral  history  at  Zikrich  and  Bologna. 
Upon  the  death  of  Henry  YHI.  he  returned 
home,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YL  became 
phyncian  to  the  protector  Somerset,  and  later 
prebendary  of  York,  dean  of  Wells,  and  canon 
of  Windsor.  When  Mary  ascended  the  throne 
he  was  again  obliged  to  fly  the  country,  but 
returned  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabetb,  and 
-was  reinstated  in  all  his  original  benefices. 
The  work  on  which  his  reputation  rests  is  his 
"  Herball,"  the  first  book  of  which  appeared  in 
Xondon  (fol.,  1661),  and  the  second  at  Cidogne 
0662).  He  wrote  also  Atium  Praeipuarum, 
anoTVim  apvd  PUniwm  et  ArUtoUUmn  Mmtio  «*C, 
MiUoria  (8vo.,  Cologne,  1664);  the  aoeonnt  of 


British  fishes  in  Oesner's  HUtoria  AnimdUumf 
and  several  works  on  controversial  divinity. 

TURNER,  WiLUAJi  Waddxk,  an  American 
philologist,  bom  in  London  in  1810,  died  in 
Washmgtott,  D.  C,  Nov.  29,  1859.  He  was 
brought  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  6  years,  re- 
ceived an  ordinary  school  education,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  his  father's  trade,  that  of  a  car- 
penter ;  but  after  8  years  his  fondness  for  read- 
ing and  other  causes  led  him  to  become  a  print- 
er, and  he  accordingly  apprenticed  himself  to 
that  trade  in  1 829.  He  possessed  a  remarkable 
facility  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  at 
the  age  of  26  was  master  of  French,  Latin, 
German,  and  Hebrew ;  be  then  studied  Arabic 
with  Prof.  Nordheimer,  and  the  two  proposed  to 
publish  together  an  Arabic  grammar,  but,  find- 
ing little  encouragement,  prepared  instead  of 
it  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  chrestomathy.  Mr. 
Turner  went  to  New  Haven  to  print  it,  as  the 
only  sufficient  supply  of  oriental  type  was  to 
be  found  there  and  at  Andover,  and  worked 
upon  it  aa  a  oomporitor  during  the  day,  while 
he  prepared  the  manuscript  at  night.  After  tiie 
completion  of  this  work  Mr.  Turner  added  to 
his  linguistic  attainments  a  knowledge  of  San- 
scrit and  most  of  the  other  leading  Asiatic  lan- 
guages, and  subsequently  turned  his  attention 
to  the  languages  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians, and  edited  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  Daootah  language,  which  was  published  by 
the  Smithsonian  institution.  In  1842  be  was 
appointed  instraotor  in  Hebrew  and  its  cognate 
languages  in  Union  theological  seminary.  New 
York,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  1862, 
when  he  received  the  appointment  of  librarian 
to  the  patent  office  at  Washington,  where  he 
continoed  till  his  death.  Beside  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned.  Prof.  Turner  translated  Yon 
Raumer's  "  America  and  the  American  People." 
and  part  of  Freund's  Latin  dictionary  (1861), 
and  assisted  Dr.  Eanfmann  in  translating  Mao- 
keldey's  "  Compendium  of  Modem  Civil  Law." 

TURNERS.    See  Gtknastics. 

TURNING,  the  art  of  shaping  wood,  metal, 
'  or  other  hard  substances  into  forms  having  usn- 
ally  curved,  and  most  commonly  circular  out- 
lines, and  also  of  executing  figures  composed  of 
curved  lines  upon  plane  or  cylindrical  sur&cea, 
by  means  of  appropriate  tools  and  a  machine 
called  a  lathe.  Theodore  of  Samoa,  named  by 
Pliny  aa  the  inventor  of  turning,  may  have  ori- 
ginated the  application  of  the  process  to  the 
shaping  of  hard  substances.  The  principle  of 
turning  is  simple.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other 
hard  substance  being  so  fixed  in  a  horizoutsl  po- 
sition by  pivots  or  otherwise  at  its  two  ends  as 
to  be  allowed  to  revolve  freely  about  an  axis  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  and  caused  to  turn 
rapidly  in  this  manner,  while  a  chisel  or  other 
cutting  tool  is  approached  to  the  piece  so  as  to 
meet  it  as  it  advances  on  one  side,  and  held 
firmly  to  it,  the  tool  will  cut  away  from  the 
piece  at  that  place  all  the  material  outside  of  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  the  distance  of  its  point 
ftom  the  axis  of  motion ;  thus  it  will  give  to 
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the  part  a  circular  outline,  and  wfll  rednce  the 
diameter  of  this  circle  as  its  point  is  advanced 
forther  into  the  material.  The  tool  being 
gradually  moved  along  the  length  of  the  turn- 
ing piece,  it  can  thns  be  made  to  rednce  sncoes- 
sivelj  the  entire  length  to  the  cironlar  ondine, 
and,  by  cutting  to  dmerent  depths  in  different 
parts,  to  produce  a  turned  piece  marked  with 
circular  grooves,  or  other  forms  of  curved  sur- 
face, as  required  for  ornament  or  nse,  and  as 
seen  in  turned  bed  posts,  the  turned  legs  of 
chairs  and  tables,  Sao.  The  piece  to  be  cut  or 
worked  to  a  required  form  is  known  as  the 
"  work."  In  the  simpler  modes  of  turning,  the 
catting  tool  is  held  to  this  by  the  hand,  but 
steadied  by  means  of  a  fixed  rest.  Outside  cir- 
cular turning  is  the  most  conmion,  and  is  known 
as  "centre  work."  With  lathes  of  peculiar 
construction  the  work  may  be  turned  hollow, 
or  bored  or  reamed,  or  turned  both  inside  and 
ont — ^The  primitive  and  most  simple  kind  of 
horizontal  lathe  is  that  known  as  the  pole 
lathe.  In  this,  from  a  bed  formed  of  two  hori- 
zontal planks  or  beams  with  a  narrow  space 
ranning  along  between  them,  and  supported  at 
a  snitable  height,  two  uprights  or  pnppets  rise, 
one  stationary  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  the  other 
having  a  tenon  passing  through  the  space  and 
secured  by  a  wedge  beneath,  so  as  to  be  mov- 
able along  the  bed,  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
length  of  the  work.  Near  the  upper  end  of 
each  puppet,  on  the  sides  facing  each  other,  is 
a  corneal  iron  or  steel  point,  the  two  being  in 
the  same  line.  The  piece,  being  cut  to  the  prop- 
er length,  is  placed  between  the  points,  and  the 
movable  puppet  brought  up  so  that  both  points 
are  pressed  slightly  into  its  ends ;  the  line  be- 
tween these  is  the  asis  about  which  the  piece 
will  revolve.  The  fixed  rest  is  placed  con- 
veniently for  steadying  the  tool ;  while  to  turn 
the  work,  a  groove  being  cut  about  it,  usually 
at  the  left  end,  a  stout  cord  or  catgut  is  passed 
twice  or  oftener  about  the  piece,  then  drawn 
straight  and  attached  below  to  a  treadle  to 
which  the  workman's  foot  is  applied,  and 
above  to  an  elastic  pole  or  lath  fixed  at  one 
end  to  the  ceiling  overhead,  whence,  probably, 
the  name  pole  lath,  or  simply  lath,  or  lathe. 
The  workman  holds  the  gouge  or  chisel  to  tlie 
work,  and  pressing  down  the  treadle  with  his 
foot,  the  work  is  caused  to  spin  i-apidly  round 
toward  the  point  of  the  tool ;  and  so  long  the 
latter  takes  effect  When  the  treadle,  having 
come  quite  down,  is  released  by  the  foot,  the 
recoil  of  the  lath  carries  back  the  cord  and  work 
in  the  reverse  direction,  and  the  tool  does  not 
ont.  If  it  is  required  to  turn  the  entire  length 
of  the  piece,  the  cord  must  be  shifted  after  a 
time  to  the  finished  part.  This  contrivance 
serves  for  ordinary  wood  turning ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  imperfections,  and  especially  the 
loss  of  time  during  the  return  or  rising  of  the 
treadle,  it  is  now  little  used.  For  light  or  fine 
work,  the  pole  is  often  replaced  by  an  elastic 
bow  and  string  over  head,  the  cord  giving  the 
revolntion  being  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 


string.  Bnt  the  forms  now  more  runti,  and 
especially  for  heavy  work,  are :  1,  the  foot 
lathe,  in  which  the  tteadle  is  by  a  liidiniadeto 
give  motion  to  a  crank,  from  a  larger  grooved 
wheel  upon  which  a  cord  crosses  in  form  of  u 
8  to  a  smaller  grooved  wheel  or  pulley  fixed 
upon  an  axis  at  one  end  of  the  work,  and  giv- 
ing motion  to  it ;  2,  the  hand-wheel  lathe,  ia 
which  the  power  is  ^plied  by  the  action  of 
one  or  two  persons  in  turning  a  wheel,  fitm 
which  a  band  commnnicatee  movement  to  the 
axis  and  work ;  and  3,  the  power  lathe  for  the 
heaviest  work,  moved  by  horses,  water,  or 
steam.  Any  wooden  lathe,  snoh  as  is  need  bj 
turners  in  wood,  is  also  distmgnidied  as  a  bed 
lathe ;  while  those  of  iron,  for  the  best  woric  ii 
metals,  are  called  bar  lathes.  In  any  farm  of 
lathe  snoh  as  those  now  considered,  the  tsraiig 
axis  at  one  end  of  the  work,  to  receive  the  power 
and  give  motion  to  the  piece,  in  place  of  the 
rimple  point  which  can  be  need  in  the  pole 
lathe,  becomes  indispensable.  This  axis  i>  cell- 
ed the  mandrel,  and  sometimes  the  "  Uve  spa- 
die."  To  snpport  this  properly,  the  fast  heid, 
or  headstock — that  which  is  fixed  and  Cm  id- 
erence  to  the  workman's  position)  at  the  left 
hand  end  of  the  lathe — is  constructed  with  two 
npright  pieces  at  a  snitable  distance  apart,  tad 
firmly  secured  to  the  bed.  Through  the  ianet 
or  front  one  of  these  uprights  is  a  drcaiir 
opening  containing  a  metaUio  ring  or  coUtt, 
within  which  the  mandrel  turns,  and  jnstwidi- 
in  or  in  front  of  which  it  terminates  in  an  ex- 
terior or  interior  screw  or  other  device  for 
holding  the  chucka,  presently  to  be  noticed, 
that  fix  the  corresponding  end  of  the  woii 
Into  a  depression  in  the  opposite  end  (^  the  ' 
mandrel,  the  steel  point  of  a  screw  which  ii ' 
worked  by  hand  through  the  outer  npri^t  <>  , 
advanced  so  as  to  fit  doaely ;  and  the  two  i 
uprights  thus,  by  means  of  this  point  (oreome- 
times  a  collar),  and  of  the  oollu  already  meti- 
tioned,  support  the  mandrel,  and  keep  it  in 
the  position  required.  On  the  mandra  the 
speed  pulleys  and  the  larger  wheel  far  dov 
motion  are  placed ;  and  directly  beneath  thce^ 
under  the  bed,  in  foot  lathes,  are  the  com- 
spending  wheels  upon  the  axis  of  the  cnnk, 
this  axis  being  aituated  at  the  required  hei^ti 
and  its  ends  turning  in  collars  in  the  standirdi 
at  the  ends  of  the  machine.  When  the  end  of 
the  mandrel  extending  throngh  the  inner  op- 
right  terminates  in,  or  is  Aimished  at  its  mid- 
dle part  with,  a  point  for  entering  one  end  i^ 
the  work,  this  is  called  a  "centre;"  this pobt 
or  centre  must  be  accurately  in  the  line  of  the 
axis  of  the  mandrel ;  and  this  axis  matt  tlw 
be  perfectly  parallel  with  both  the  direetioB 
of  the  bed  and  that  of  the  centre  line  of  the 
slit  or  space  along  which  the  movable  poRP^ 
is  shifted.  By  means  of  a  snitable  shoiui* 
upon  the  mandrel,  or  by  giving  to  the  Vf^ 
it  within  the  collar  and  to  the  collar  iMi 
a  conical  form,  it  is  prevented  from  sliding 
endwise  within  the  headstock.  The  movsw* 
upright,  or  tailstock,  haa  a  tenon  or  foot  p**- 
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ing  down  through  the  space  in  the  bed,  upon 
whioh  it  is  made  to  fit  aoonrately ;  and  it  is  held 
firmly  hj  screwing  up  agaiast  the  under  side  of 
the  bed  the  nut  of  a  hand  screw  in  which  the 
fioot  terminates;  by  loosening  this,  the  tailstock 
can  be  shifted  to  any  position  required  by  the 
length  of  the  work,  and  again  fixed.  The  point 
or  "  centre"  of  the  tailstock  most  be  in  the  same 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  mandrel ;  and  in  the 
better  styles  of  lathe,  this  point  can  also  be  ad- 
Tsnoed  through  the  upright  by  turning  a  hori- 
zontsl  screw  of  which  it  forms  the  inner  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  tightening  the  work.  In 
power  lathes,  the  tailstock  may  be  advanced 
along  the  bed  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  and  a 
pinion  working  in  a  horizontal  rack.  The  fixed 
and  movable  uprights  may  be  of  cast  iron ;  but 
when  the  bed  of  the  lathe  is  of  iron,  the  pup- 
pets are  sometimes  made  of  oak  or  mahogany, 
as  lathes  entirely  of  metal  are  subject  to  an  in- 
oonvenient  elastic  tremor.  The  construction 
now  described  is  essentially  that  of  the'  best 
foot  lathes  for  centre  work,  and  which  are 
adapted  to  turning  all  ordinary  materials, 
whether  metals,  ivory,  or  wood.  The  chucks, 
or  contrivances  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  man- 
drel, are  of  various  forms  and  constmotion,  ao- 
oorung  to  the  kind  of  work  they  are  intended 
to  seenre ;  the  most  common  being  the  screw 
chuck,  the  hollow,  drill,  universal,  concentric 
or  die,  and  ring  chuck,  and  the  carrier  and 
driver.  The  crowning  improvement,  more- 
over, in  the  adaptation  of  the  lathe  to  accuracy 
of  work,  and  to  that  of  all  varieties,  is  attained 
through  the  invention  of  the  slide  rest,  a  car- 
riage upon  which  the  tool  is  supported,  and  by 
the  construction  of  which  it  can  be  moved  aloitg 
the  work  by  the  machine  or  by  hand,  and  at 
ttie  same  time  advanced  toward  it,  or  set  at  any 
angle,  as  the  character  of  the  work  may  re- 
quire.— ^In  wood  turning,  the  woods  most  used 
for  common  toys  are  willow,  whitewood,  beech, 
birdi,  and  alder ;  for  the  best  wooden  wares, 
sycamore,  apple,  pear,  plum,  &o. ;  for  work  of 
great  strength  or  of  close  texture,  and  for  cer- 
tain peculiar  purposes,  box,  walnut,  mahogany, 
oak,  or  elm,  pine,  &c.  The  wood  to  be  turned 
may  be  prepared  by  rounding  with  a  hatchet 
and  rasping;  and  for  many  purposes  the  cen- 
tres of  the  ends  must  be  accurately  found,  as 
by  laying  the  piece  on  a  true  plane,  strildng 
arcs  on  its  ends  with  the  compasses,  turning 
on  the  several  sides  successively,  and  finding 
the  point  indicated  by  the  intersections  of  the 
arcs.  Soft  woods  are  most  difficult  to  turn ;  the 
velocity  should  be  great,  and  the  tool  present- 
ed nearly  to  the  top  of  the  work,  and  held  very 
firmly,  cutting  only  a  thin  shaving.  For  hard 
wood  and  other  turning,  the  tool  is  presented 
a  little  above  the  centre  line  of  the  work. 
G«nerally,  wood  requires  the  highest  velocity ; 
brass  and  bell  metal  a  velocity  not  more  than 
one  half  as  great;  wrought  iron  and  copper 
still  less,  the  tool  being  kept  cool  by  water 
trickling  upon  it ;  steel  still  more  slowly ;  and 
oast  iron  slowest  of  alL    Common  gouges,  with 


cutting  edge  of  hollowed  and  semi-oiroular 
form,  are  used  for  roughing  out  wood  work, 
and  chisels  for  smoothing  it  and  bringing  it  to 
form;  while  for  ornamenting,  or  executing  va- 
rious arrangements  of  broken  and  curved  sur- 
face and  outline,  the  chisels  (then  sometimes 
called  gravers)  receive  an  almost  endless  vari- 
ety of  general  shape  and  of  cutting  edge.  Af- 
ter being  turned,  tne  work  is  often  polished  by 
pressing  against  it  suitable  substances  while  it 
revolves.  Soft  wood  is  usually  polished  with 
shark's  skin  or  Dntoh  rushes ;  ivory  and  horn, 
with  pumice  stone  and  chalk;  metals,  with 
tripoli  or  putty  powder. — In  the  cases  thus  far 
considered,  there  is  but  one  axis  or  centre  line 
of  the  work ;  that  is,  the  centre  line  is  a  fixed 
direction  throughout  the  process  of  cutting. 
But  it  is  desirable  to  execute  work  id  which 
the  cutting  in  diffierent  parts  or  moments 
shall  be  in  referenoe  to  two  or  more  differ- 
ent axes  through  the  solid  or  surface  acted 
upon.  A  dmple  mode  of  effecting  this,  some- 
times resorled  to,  is  that  of  fixing  the  work 
successively  with  the  different  axes,  and  turn- 
ing it  at  two  or  more  operations.  But  practi- 
cally, a  fiu*  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
result  is  attained,  the  forms  executed  being 
variable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  workman,  by 
incorporating  into  the  lathe  devices  which  shift 
the  place  or  direction  of  the  single  axis  of  mo- 
tion, and  in  a  defined  manner  and  degree, 
while  the  work  is  rotated  and  the  tool  contin- 
ually acting, upon  it.  This  species  of  taming, 
with  a  variable  centre  of  the  work  at  different 
moments,  takes  several  names  according  to  the 
devices  employed  or  the  particular  results  se- 
onred,  as  eccentric,  geometric,  oval,  and  rose- 
engine  turning.  Sn(£  work  is  said  to  be  figure- 
turned;  and  the  general  principle  is  that  of 
employing  some  form  of  chuck  which  shall  give 
an  oscillation  or  lateral  movement  to  the  axis 
of  the  work  during  its  revolutions,  so  as  to  in- 
sure those  deviations  from  a  simple  circular 
application  of  the  cutter,  required  for  the  in- 
tended form  or  figure.  The  chucks  employed 
are  designated  as  the  eccentric,  the  geometinc, 
tiie  oval,  or  more  properly  elliptical,  and  as  ro- 
settes; while  a  straight  line  chuck  can  also 
be  employed  to  cut  plane  surfaces  or  square 
work.  In  aU  work  of  this  character,  the  am- 
ateur turner  prides  himself  not  only  on  the 
delicacy  and  ^egance  of  bis  results,  but  quite 
as  much  on  the  difficulty  of  execution ;  and 
the  value  of  turned  work  is  often  estimated  by 
the  degree  in  which  it  departo  firom  the  circu- 
lar figure.  For  eccentric  turning,  a  single  ec- 
centric chuck  is  one  fixed  upon  a  strong  plate 
that  can  slide  laterally  within  straight  guides 
screwed  upon  the  face  of  the  mandrel,  and 
which,  having  upon  it  a  toothed  wheel  and 
dick,  is  called  the  click-plate;  the  slide,  and 
the  nose  upon  it  for  carrying  the  work,  can  be 
shifted  into  various  positions  out  of  centre,  be- 
fore applying  the  cutter.  In  the  double  eccen- 
tric chuck,  a  second  plate  or  slide  at  the  back 
of  the  first,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  can  farther 
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varr.the  podiaon  of  the  vob.  By  aid  of  snch 
a  chnok,  any  reouired  part  of  a  disk  can  be 
brooght  in  line  with  the  centre  of  the  mandrel, 
and  holes  bored  in  any  part  of  it,  or  the  edges 
hollowed  out  in  carves  of  like  or  different  radii, 
or  polygons  with  curvilinear  sides  accurately 
produced.  Ornamental  work  with  these  chucks 
oonsista  mostly  in  the  execution  of  variously 
carved  figares  on  sarfaoes,  without  catting 
away  or  changing  the  general  outline,  as  in 
ornamenting  ivory  or  fine  work  in  wood.  The 
ivory  turner  often  employs  a  small  instrument 
called  an  eccentric  cutter,  in  which  the  tool 
revolves  rapidly,  being  moved  by  a  bow,  and 
with  which,  by  means  of  a  single  eccentric 
chuck,  and  a  separate  adjustment  of  the  cutter, 
involved  figures  like  those  ordinarily  requiring 
the  double  eccentric  chuck  are  produced.  For 
geometric  taming,  a  chock  of  similar  name  is 
employed.  In  this,  a  wheel  concentric  with 
the  mandrel,  while  the  latter  and  the  chuck 
revolve,  gives,  by  means  of  a  train  of  smaller 
wheels,  an  independent  movement  to  the  dick- 
plate  and  axis  of  the  work.  By  varying  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  wheels,  by  introducing  aa 
added  wheel  to  cause  the  work  to  turn  at  the 
same  time  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  mandrel,  and  by  changing  the  position  of 
the  tool,  or  giving  movement  at  the  same  time 
to  it,  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  oariously  in- 
volved curved  figures  may  be  engraved  ot 
marked  upon  a  plane  surface  to  which  motion 
is  thus  imparted  under  the  point  of  the  tooL 
It  is  by  this  machine  that  some  of  the  most 
perfect  rosettes  and  other  lathe  work  of  bank 
notes,  ki  the  United  States  largely  relied  on  as 
a  means  for  the  prevention  of  succeeafhl  coun- 
terfeiting, are  execnted.  The  figures  will  vary 
with  the  construction  of  the  machine;  of 
which,  save  by  actual  inspection  or  model,  no 
duplicate  can  be  constructed.  The  geometric 
lathe  of  the  American  bank  note  company  of 
New  York,  the  single  one  of  its  kind,  is  a  foot 
lathe  of  highly  complicated  and  perfect  work- 
manship, the  construction  of  which  is  said  to 
have  occupied  three  years'  time,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000.  Elliptical  taming  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  dliptical  or  oval  chuck,  in  which 
the  pressure  of  an  eccentric  ring,  moving 
withm  and  clasped  by  rubbers,  is  made  to 
draw  the  slide  out  of  centre  alternately  in  the 
opposite  directions,  so  that  a  stationary  tool, 
held  to  a  plate  to  which  this  movement  is  im- 
parted daring  a  revolution  of  the  mandrel,  will 
describe  an  ellipse  instead  of  a  circle ;  while 
the  size,  direction,  and  form  of  the  ellipses  can 
also  be  varied ;  and,  as  in  the  other  forms  of 
lathe  here  described,  the  micrometer  screw  may 
be  introdttoed  for  determining  the  accuracy  of 
proportions  in  the  work.  Rose^ngine  taming  is, 
perhi^M,  the  form  most  generally  applicable  and 
employed  for  prodnciiw  involved  curvilinear 
figures,  as  for  tne  embelmhment  of  bank  notes, 
or  for  other  patterns  on  plates  and  blocks  for 
printing  and  embossing.  Thus,  it  is  in  use  Cor 
gold,  silver,  and  gilt  work;  and  also  for  pro- 


dooing  on  the  eyHndrical  snr&ee  of  ooppsE.  steci^ 
or  wooden  rollers,  borders  or  ornamental  nguiei 
for  impresuon  npa%caIico,  leather,  and  papw. 
The  principle  of  construction  may  be  briefly 
indicated  as  follows:  the  standards  that direet- 
ly  support  the  two  ends  of  die  mandrel  are 
not,  as  in  other  lathes,  firmly  set  into  the  lied, 
but  held  beneath  the  line  of  the  mandrel  hj  t 
pivot  at  each  end  projecting  from  pieces  set  in 
the  bed ;  an  axis  ezt^ds  across  between  tliese 
pivots,  uniting  the  standards,  and  parallel  vith 
the  mandreL  Thus  the  mandrel,  while  nuds 
to  revolve,  can  also  oscillate  or  swing  laterally 
on  the  pivots,  means  being  employed  fior  thu 
purpose  to  push  it  to  one  side,  and  a  strong 
spring  continually  acting  to  restore  or  bring  u 
back,  as  soon  as  allowed,  from  any  podtJoB 
into  which  it  may  thus  have  been  forced.  Sup- 
pose, now,  the  work  is  a  flat  metallic  plate  it- 
fixed  on  the  face  of  the  chuck;  that  the  figprt 
is  a  waving  or  scalloped  line,  or  a  combisatiQa 
of  such  to  be  engraved  or  cut  in  the  £a«e  of  the 
plate ;  and  that  the  tool  is  held  at  a  ceitsin 
point  against  the  plate  by  the  slide  rest,  reidj 
to  execute  the  figure.  The  mandrel  is  now 
made  to  revolve,  carrying  round  with  it  the 
chuck  and  work;  and  so  ax,  the  line  ezecotsd 
should  be  a  circle  only.  Bat  the  maDdielii 
so  delicately  hung  that,  whfle  turning,  it  vill 
obey  every  impulsion  acting  to  displace  or  poah 
it  aside  laterally  from  the  line  in  which  it  b»- 
paa  to  revolve ;  and  carrying  the  chuck  ai 
work  wit)i  it,  the  tool  will  then  cut  a  line  de- 
viating by  precisely  like  amounts  from  the  cir- 
cle. It  only  remains,  then,  to  give  the  required 
deviations  or  deflections  to  t£e  mandrel  and 
chuck,  and  their  effect  will  be  exactly  repto- 
dnced  in  the  figure  executed.  To  accompliali 
this,  as  many  different  pattern  eiiides  at* 
mounted  on  the  mandrel  itself  as  the  omnber 
of  the  differently  waved  lines  that  niii;  be 
needed.  These  pattern  guides,  called  rosette^ 
are  circolar  plates  of  gun  metal  or  brass,  etcb 
about  half  an  inch  thidii,  and  having  on  it>  tvo 
sides  the  rim  indented,  waved,  or  scalloped  in 
different  patterns,  so  that  each  whed  can  ti« 
nsed  to  give  two  separate  figures.  Tbeae  ro- 
sette patterns  may  vary  in  diameter,  and  the 
waves  on  each  wheel  may  be  from  12  to  IM 
in  number ;  tiiB  number  of  patterns  thoa  put 
upon  a  single  mandrel  may  be  12,  20,  or  moi^ 
according  to  convenience.  The  particular  pat- 
tern that  shall  in  any  case  be  transferred  totba 
work  is  simply  determined  by  the  employmeiit 
of  a  mov^le  rubber  carriage,  fixed  on  com- 
mencing the  work,  which  carries  iiaij  wt 
upon  it  a  horizontal  bar  of  steel,  3  or  4  inchei 
long,  called  the  rubber;  this  has  on  one  ends 
smul  smooth  roller,  and  tlie  opposite  aid  li 
small,  rounded,  har^ned,  and  polished;  it  can 
be  reversed  at  pleasure,  and  being  placed  at* 
level  with  the  axis  of  the  mandrel,  ather  toe 
roller  or  the  point  becomes,  by  its  connecttoa 
with  the  fixed  carriage  and  bed,  a  fixed  point 
working  accurately  against  the  curving  p*i>' 
phety  of  either  pattern  upon  any  given  roae- 
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wheel,  and  being  oontiimallf  reeisted  hy  the 
gpring  vhioh  puUs  in  the  opposite  direcdon, 
the  oombined  effect  is  to  Reflect  the  mandrel 
and  vork  preoiaely  with  the  Tariations  of  out- 
line of  each  wheeL  The  point  of  the  rubber 
is  Bobstitated  for  the  roller  when  the  indents 
tiong  of  tlie  pattern  are  very  fine.  To  iniure 
a  more  nniform  moTement,  and  to  connnnni- 
oate  the  motion  while  allowing  the  osoillatione 
of  the  mandrel,  the  en^ne  ia  driven  by  a  hand 
winoh  with  a  band  pawing  round  a  foot  wheel, 
while  a  seoond  band  pasaea  team  s  small  pul- 
ley on  this  axis  to  the  inandrel  pulley.  By 
■tufting  the  slide  rest  as  required,  a  number  of 
like  conoentrio  ourres  are  ezeonted;  and  by 
employing  and  cutting  one  pattern  over  anoth- 
er, an  endless  Taiiety  and  complexity  in  the 
fignres  may  be  obtained. — Of  the  few  machines 
which  have  been  invented  for  taming  irregu- 
lar forms,  in  heavy  or  ordinary  work,  that 
of  Blanchard  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and 
most  saocessAiL  (See  Blanobaxd,  Thomas.) 
— For  fartiier  information  respecting  the  tools 
and  materials  used  in  taming,  and  for  many 
other  detaihk  see  Holtzapffel's  "Taming  and 
Kechanieal  Hampnlotiona"  (8  vols.,  London, 
1847-03) ;  and  for  the  general  subject,  see  ar- 
ticle "Lathe"  in  "Appleton's  Dictionary  of 
Msohinea,"  &o.  (New  York,  1867),  and  Vali- 
court's  NouMau  maaud  CMNpfet  Ott  toumeut 
(8  vols.,  Paris,  a84a-'68). 

TDBITIP,  an  esculent  root  known  in  garden- 
ing and  agriculture.  The  common  or  field 
turnip  originated  by  a  long  cultivation  of  the 
wild  brattiea  rapa  (Linn.),  a  biennial  of  the 
natnral  order  of  erueiferm,  and  growing  spon- 
taneonaly  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  Its  root 
is  small,  ronnd,  fleshy,  tapering  downward  with 
a  few  fibres  into  a  radicle ;  the  leaves  near  the 
root  are  lyrate-pinnatifld,  jagged,  rongh,  and 
green,  wi^  fleahy  petioles;  the  stem  1  to  4 feet 
high,  branched,  with  nearly  entire  and  smooth 
leaves;  the  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  pods 
(siliqaes)  erect,  slender,  linear.  The  field  or 
garden  turnip  is  distinguished  by  its  flattened 
root,  expanding  beneath  the  origin  of  its  stem 
into  a  thick,  round,  fleshy  tuber.  It  is  subject 
to  great  variation  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
loot,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  enlarge  in  rich 
or  proper  soils ;  and  it  may  differ  in  its  flavor, 
or  in  tiie  shape  of  the  foliage,  or  even  in  the 
color  of  the  root.  A  distinct  permanent  variety 
is  the  tankard  or  decanter  tarnip,  in  which  the 
root  ia  of  an  oblong  form,  and  oi  which  there 
are  red  and  white  kinds.  The  roots  of  this  vsr 
riety  are,  however,  of  a  looser  texture,  and  it 
is  leat  hardy  than  the  common  turnip. — The 
BwedUsh  tnmip  or  mta  baga,  also  extensiTely 
grown  as  a  field  crop  and  for  feeding  cattle, 
originated  from  the  S.  eampMtnt  (Linn.),  a 
I^ant  indigenous  to  Europe.  Its  young  leaves 
an  hairy,  but  the  older  ones  are  smooth  and 
danoons,  lyrate-toothed,  those  of  the  stem  oor- 
aato-amplexicaul,  acuminate;  the  flowers  whit- 
ish yellow.  The  root  of  the  rata  baga  in  its  best 
oondition  is  yellow  botii  externally  and  intenutl- 


ly ;  when  the  flesh  becomes  white  and  the  apex 
of  the  root  runs  up  into  a  sort  of  stalk  or  stem 
daring  the  first  year,  it  is  ccmsidered  inferior ; 
and  on  blossoming,  the  fiowers  have  been  ob- 
served to  be  of  a  deeper  yellow. — ^The  French 
turnip  originated  from  the  B.  naput  riinn.) ;  its 
leaves  are  smooth  and  glaueons,the  lower  ones 
petioled,  lyrate-pinna^d,  the  upper  'oblong, 
oordiform-smplexioBul ;  the  flowers  yellow; 
the  pods  linear.  The  esculent  variety  is  the 
noMt  of  the  French,  the  root  forming  an  oval 
tnber  below  the  crown  or  origin  of  the  stem. 
There  are  at  least  8  varieties  of  this  sort  dis- 
tinguished by  their  color :  the  white,  which  is 
the  most  common ;  the  yellow,  of  a  more  deli- 
cate flavor ;  and  the  black,  so  called  from  the 
blackish  tint  of  its  skin.  The  French  turnip  is 
considered  sweeter  and  freer  from  any  acrid 
properties  than  the  field  or  garden  tnmip,  and 
It  is  much  prized  by  some  for  the  table. — ^Bo- 
tanioally  considered,  the  French,  Swedish, 
and  English  or  field  turnip  are  related  to  the 
cabbage,  and  likewise  seem  to  hold  intimate 
relations  to  each  other,  so  that  their  specific  dif- 
ferences have  been  a  matter  of  much  uncer- 
tainty.— In  Great  Britain,  where  the  tnmip  oul- 
ture  is  of  great  importance  as  preparatory  to  a 
qrstem  of  successive  crops,  and  where  it  has 
biaoome  essential  to  agrioolture,  the  different 
kinds  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  have  been 
obtained  by  oarefm  seed  sowing,  hybridizing, 
and  experimental  processes  to  procure  the  best 
varieties.  Such  a  need  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  where  productive  crops  of  Indian 
com  will  be  found  better  suited  for  breaking 
up  new  ground  and  fitting  it  for  ftature  opera- 
tions. Our  drier  atmosphere  and  our  liability 
to  droughts  render  turmps  as  a  crop  more  an- 
oertain,  ^et  by  careful  management  they  can  be 
raised  with  profit.  Lands  in  tillage,  of  almost 
any  nature,  especially  those  of  a  light  sandy 
loam,  can  be  sown  with  turnips,  the  Swedish 
and  the  French  tomiiMi  i;eqairing  the  deepest 
and  the  best.  After  taking  a  crop  of  grass  if om 
the  field,  it  may  be  broken  up,  manured,  har- 
rowed, and  sown  with  rata  baga,  thinning  if 
the  plants  stand  too  thickly  in  the  rows,  hoeing 
to  keep  them  clear,  and  palling  the  roots  in 
November.  It  has  been  found  on  experience 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  sorts  originating 
in  this  country  are  better  suited  to  our  olhnate, 
and  their  seeds  command  higher  prices,  than 
the  English  or  continental  sewds.  Of  62  sorts 
of  turnip  seeds  imported  fhom  abroad  by  Mr. 
David  Landreth  of  Philadelphia,  he  found  two 
only  which  he  thought  worth  perpetuating. 
The  catalogues  however  advertise  for  sale  abont 
a  dozen,  some  designated  as  American,  of 
which  perhaps  the  red  strap-leaved  and  the 
white  strap-leaved,  the  long  French  white, 
and  Skirving's  mta  baga  are  among  the  best. 
The  tnmip  is  subject  to  much  iqjury  from  in- 
sects, and  in  Europe  .entire  fields  have  been 
destroyed  by  asmall  ooleopterous  insect,  which 
feeds  on  the  seed  leaves  and  growing  foliage. 
(See  Txaxsr  Flx.)    Plant  Uoe  or  aphides  mi 
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several  Isrvrn  injure  the  roota,  and  they  Bome- 
times  grow  distorted  into  what  is  cAlled  club- 
bing. Ko  proposed  remedies  have  been  so 
sncoessfol  as  a  clean  and  careAil  cultivation, 
sowing  abundance  of  seed,  and  encouraging 
birds  which  feed  on  insects.  The  field  hus- 
bandry of  turnips  was  familiar  to  the  ancient 
Gauls,  And  as  garden  vegetables  they  were  not 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomana. 

TURNIP  FLY,  a  name  given  to  several  in- 
sects  of  different  orders,  but  especially  to  the 
small  ohrysomelian  beetles  of  the  genus  Kaltiia 
(Dlig.),  which  attacks  the  turnip  in  its  various 
parts  and  stages  of  growth.  In  the  genus  hal- 
tiea  (Gr.  4Xrucor,  skilled  in  leaping)  the  body  is 
very  convex  above,  oval,  with  short  thorax 
and  wide  head ;  antennee  slender ;  hind  thighs 
very  thick  and  formed  for  leaping ;  surface  of 
the  body  generally  smooth  and  diining,  and 
often  prettily  colored;  claws  notched  and 
hooked,  enabling  them  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  on  which  they  feed,  especially 
the  cmciferons  vegetables,  to  whi(^  uiey  are 
often  very  iqjnrions.  They  are  all  very  small, 
the  largest  not  more  than  8  lines  long  and  1 
wide;  most  are  shining  green,  tinged  with 
brown  or  yellowish.  The  turnip  fly  of  Eng- 
land is  the  ff.  nemorum  (lUig.) ;  it  devours  the 
seed  leaves  of  the  turnip  as  they  appear  above 
the  ground,  continuing  its  ravages  all  summer; 
in  winter  it  conceals  itself  in  some  dry  and 
sheltered  place,  laying  its  eggs  in  spring  on  the 
leaves;  the  larvce  eat  the  soft  pulpy  substance, 
making  little  galleries  in  which  they  undergo 
their  dumges,  and  in  this  way  are  as  injurious 
'as  the  ftall-grown  beetles;  they  are  slender 
gmbs,  tapering  at  each  end,  with  6  legs,  and 
become  perfect  insects  in  a  few  weeks,  a  con- 
stant succession  occurring  through  the  sum- 
mer. What  they  laok  in  size  these  beetles 
make  up  in  numbers  and  voracity ;  the  loss  to 
the  turnip  crop  firom  their  ravages  is  sometimes 
considerable,  m  a  single  year  in  Devonshire 
amounting  to  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  they 
like  sonny  places,  and  are  rarely  found  in  shady 
fields  or  beds,  cold,  shade,  and  runs  being  the 
natural  protection  against  their  attacks.  The 
best  method  of  ridding  the  plants  of  these 
beetles  is  to  water  the  leaves  carefully  and  re^ 
ularly  with  a  solution  of  lime  or  other  alkali ; 
sprinkling  lime  or  the  dust  of  chalky  roads  upon 
them  when  wet  with  dew,  the  infusion  of 
wormwood,  the  decoction  of  walnut  leaves, 
an^  the  smoke  of  burning  straw  and  weeds  will 
also  free  the  leaves  of  this  pest ;  the  fiumera 
*  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  crop  as  much  as 
possible,  keeping  them  off  till  the  turnip  is  in 
the  roQgh  leaf,  when  it  is  safe.  The  stapes  of 
this  insect's  growth  are  fully  described  in  voL 
ii.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London,"  by  Mr.  Le  Eenz.  The  ff. 
striolata  (Fabr.),  the  wavy-striped  fiea  beetle 
of  the  United  States,  much  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding ;  it  is  less  than  -^  of  an  inch  long,  shining 
black,  with  a  broad,  wavy,  buff  stripe  on  each 
wing  cover,  and  the  knees  and  feet  reddish 


yellow;  it  is  abundant  on  the  seed  leaves  of  fht 
tnmip  and  other  plants  early  in  May,  in  tonw 
seasons  threatening  to  be  almost  asiqiDrioiuii 
the  European  insect ;  the  same  remedies  hsn 
been  found  effectual  here. — Among  the  lepidqv' 
tera,  the  pontiet  oUraeta  (Harris),  the  pothcn 
or  white  bntterfly,  is  often  called  tnmip  ij. 
The  wings  are  white  or  yellowish,  dnskj  near 
the  body ;  back  black,  and  antenns  blacUdi 
with  narrow  white  rings ;  the  expanse  of  vingi 
about  3  inches.  Toward  the  beginning  of  June 
it  may  be  seen  fluttering  over  tnmip  and  cab- 
bage beds  for  the  purpose  <tf  attadimg  S  ori 
of  its  eggs  to  the  under  side  of  the  leavea;  tltt 
eggs  are  yellowish,  pear-shaped,  ribbed  losgi- 
tndinally,  and  i^  of  an  inch  long ;  tbej  m 
hatched  in  about  10  days,  attain  their  foil  sa 
of  1^  inches  in  3  weeks,  when  they  are  pale 
green,  and  eat  irregular  holes  in  any  part  of  the 
leaf;  they  pus  a  chrysalis  state  of  11  daji,  n» 
pended  by  silken  threads  attached  to  tbe  hind 
feet  and  fore  part  of  the  body  in  some  protect- 
ed place ;  they  are  again  abundant  toward  tin 
beaming  of  Angnst, laying  eggs  for  a  2d  brood, 
the  chrysalids  nom  which  surrive  the  winter, 
coming  out  perfect  insects  in  May  or  Jade;  tbe 
ohrys^is  is  \  of  an  inch  long ;  tbe  lam  art 
eaten  by  titmice  and  other  inscKTtivoroni  biidi; 
the  chiysalids  can  be  coUected  on  boards plaMl 
for  them  near  the  ground,  and  the  butteriliei 
are  easily  caught  in  bag  nets,  as  they  flj  kw 
and  lazily.  This  species  is  rarely  fonnd  loutli 
of  the  latitude  of  New  Hampshire.— fiome  dip- 
terous insects,  as  the  flower  flies  (<mM«iiqni>^)i 
in  the  larva  state  infest  the  roots  of  famifii 
&o.,  eating  also  the  pnlpy  parts  of  the  leam 
and  stem;  in  this  state  they  closely  leaenUe 
the  maggots  of  common  flies. 

TURNSOLE.    See  Hkuotbopk. 

TURNSPIT.    See  Tshkieb. 

TURNSTONE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  0J^te^ 
catcher  family  {hamatopodida)  and  genniitrep- 
«t2at  (Ulig.),  so  named  from  its  turning  over  b^ 
the  strong  bill  the  stones  and  weeds  along  tbt 
margins  of  the  sea  and  of  lakes  and  riren  i* 
search  of  insects,  mollusks,  and  cmstaceaia 
which  hide  beneath  them.  The  only  weO 
characterized  species,  8.  interpret  (IlSg-)i  >■ 
about  9  inches  long  and  18  m  alar  extot; 
above  it  is  irregularly  variegated  with  UaOi 
dark  rufous,  and  white;  head  and  neckwbttt 
above,  with  numerous  spots  and  stripes  v 
brownish  black ;  in  front  of  eyes  and  on  throat 
white,  usually  bordered  with  black;  lovff 
parts,  back,  rump,  and  nnder  wing  cowt% 
white;  quills  brownish  black,  with  wbiti 
shafts ;  tail  white  at  base  and  tip,  with  tenm- 
nal  half  brovmish  black ;  conspicnooa  wtatt 
bar  on  wings,  bill  black,  and  legs  orange.  i» 
biU  is  shorter  than  the  head,  compressed,  w- 
tusely  pointed,  and  slightly  bent  upward  at 
tip ;  nasal  groove  very  wide  and  shallow,  wt 
half  the  length  of  the  bill;  legs  moderate «M 
stout,  with  tarsi  scaled  in  front;  toes  shut 
and  not  webbed,  the  hind  one  touching  uM 
ground;  wings  long,  the  Ist  qoill  Imgest;  tau 
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moderate  and  rounded.  It  is  generally  eeen  in 
small  flocka  of  6  or  6,  BometimeB  in  company 
vith  Tarious  sandpipers ;  it  is  not  at  all  shy, 
and  emits  a  lond  whistling  note  during  flight ; 
in  its  spring  and  sammer  dress  it  is  a  very 
handsome  bird ;  the  eggs  are  4, 1^  by  1}  inches, 

gale  yellowish  green  with  a  few  black  lines  and 
'regular  patches  of  brownish  red.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  distribnted  of  birds,  being 
found  throughout  North  America  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  shores,  in  Europe,  at  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  the  East  In- 
dies, Australia,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the 
world;  in  Great  Britain  it  comes  in  August 
and  remains  till  May,  when  it  goes  north  to 
breed.  The  S.  melanoeephalu*  (Vig.)  diflTers 
only  in  the  prevalence  of  the  dark  color  on  the 
head,  breast,  and  upper  parts;  it  is  abundant  in 
western  North  America,  and  is  probably  only 
a  variety  of  the  common  tumstone. 

TURPENTINE,  a  liquid  or  semi-solid  oleo- 
reain,  which  exudes  naturally,  or  through  in- 
cisions, from  the  wood  of  most  coniferous  trees, 
such  as  the  pine,  larch,  and  fir ;  also  the  thin- 
ner liquid  obtained  from  this  by  distillation, 
which  is  more  properly  known  as  oil  or  spirits 
of  turpentine.    American  turpentine  is  princi- 

5 ally  derived  from  the  pinut  cuutralU  (Mx. ; 
'.  palustrit,  Willd.),  or  the  "long-leaved 
pine,"  which  grows  very  abundantly  near  the 
ooast  in  the  south-eastern  states,  especially  in 
the  Oarolinas  and  Greorgia.  The  P.  tada,  lob- 
lolly or  old  field  pine,  also  furnishes  turpen- 
tine, which  is  generally  less  fluid  than  that 
fi'om  the  preceding  species;  and  smaller  quan- 
tities are  derived  from  some  other  species. 
The  greater  part  of  the  common  European  tur- 
pentine is  obtained  from  P.  »fflt»trii  (Scotch 
nr)  of  N.  Europe,  and  fi-om  the  P.  taaritima, 
found  in  its  southern  part  and  along  the  sea 
coasts;  much  of  that  derived  from  the  lat- 
ter tree  is  sold  as  "Bordeaux  turpentine," 
BO  named  from  the  port  whence  it  is  chiefly 
ahipped.  "  Venice  turpentine "  comes  from 
the  larch  (larix  Europaa) ;  Canadian  turpen- 
tine, or  "  Canada  balsam,"  fh>m  the  American 
rilver  fir  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree  (abie*  Ixdtamea), 
which  abounds  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern  United 
States ;  Chian  turpentine  from  the  piitaeia  tera- 
HnOui* ;  Strasbourg  turpentine  firom  the  silver 
fir  {able*  pieed),  though  the  same  name  is  often 

given  to  the  product  of  the  larix  Europaa; 
arpathian  and  Hungarian  turpentines  from 
P.  eembra  and  P.  pumilio  ;  dammara  tnrpen- 
tane,  or  "  dammar,"  firom  the  P.  dammara  of 
the  East  Indies;  and  the  Dombeya  turpen- 
tine from  the  Dombeya  exeeUa  of  Chili.  There 
are  a  few  other  substances  considered  as  tur- 
pentine, of  which  little  is  known ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent turpentines  of  commerce  are  undoubt- 
edly often  derived  in  part  from  other  species 
than  those  to  which  they  are  commonly  as- 
cribed. The  name  turpentine  is\derived  from 
the  Greek  np«ffu/dot,  the  tree  furnishing  the 
turpentine  of  Chios,  the  principal  variety  known 


to  the  ancients,  and  which  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny. — ^Turpentine  slowly  hardens  when  ex- 
posed to  the  axT,  partly  from  evaporation  of  the 
more  liquid  portion,  and  partly  from  the  resin- 
ifioation  of  this  by  oxidation.  It  softens  and 
liquefies  by  heating,  readily  takes  fire  tmd 
bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  is  completely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  its  crude 
state  it  is  applied  to  very  few  uses.  By  the 
distillation  of  common  crude  turpentine  with 
or  without  water,  a  volatile  product,  known  as 
oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  is  obtained,  and 
resin  or  rosin,  also  called  colophony,  remains 
inthe  still.  (See  Resiks.)  The  oil  is  generally 
purifled  by  redistillation  with  caustic  alkali, 
whichyremoves  traces  of  aoid  and  resin.  Its 
formula  when  pure  is  0»Hit.  It  is  a  colorless 
mobile  liquid,  highly  inflammable,  with  a  char- 
acteristic, pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  strong 
odor ;  should  be  neutral  to  test  paper ;  of  spe- 
cific gravity  0.8S,  with  a  boiling  point  about 
820°  I",  (specific  gravity  of  vapor,  4.76) ;  is 
perfectly  miscible  with  ether  and  absolute  al- 
cohol, less  BO  with  ordinary  alcohol,  and  hardly 
at  all  with  water ;  dissolves  readUy  the  resins, 
oils,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  softens  and 
partially  dissolves  caoutchouc.  It  rotates  a 
ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right  or  left,  ac- 
cording to  its  origin,  that  from  P.  auiiralit 
generally  to  the  right  and  that  from  P.  mari- 
tima  to  the  left ;  but  the  amount  of  the  rota- 
tion is  on  an  average  not  more  than  ^  of  that 
produced  by  quartz.  When  English  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  simply  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  to 
about  470°  F.,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
several  substances  of  exactly  the  same  compo-* 
sition,  but  differing  very  much  in  their  proper- 
ties, and  which  may  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
isoterebenthene,  a  colorless  liquid  having  an 
odor  of  stale  lemons,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.848, 
and  a  boiling  point  of  850°  F. ;  and  metatere- 
benthene,  a  viscous  yellowish  liquid,  with  a 
disagreeable  odor,  a  tendency  to  rapid  oxida^ 
tion,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0.918,  which 
constitutes  the  residue  in  the  retort  after  the 
heat  has  reached  660°  F.,  forming  about  one 
th\rd  of  the  entire  quantity  of  oil  distilled,  and 
is  volatile  witliont  decomposition  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature.  Both  of  these  rotate  po- 
larized light  to  the  left.  These  modificationa 
may  be  produced  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
470°  F.  if  the  oil  be  heated  with  water,  or  with 
several  of  the  chlorides,  fluoride  of  calcium, 
and  many  organic  acids.  By  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  oil  of  turpentine,  two  other  * 
modifications,  identical  in  composition,  have 
been  obtained:  terebene,  which  boils  at  the 
same  temperature  and  has  a  vapor  of  the  same 
density  as  the  unmodified  oil,  but  is  rather  less 
oxidizable,  and  has  an  odor  like  that  of  oil  of 
thyme ;  and  colophene,  a  somewhat  viscid  li- 
quid, of  specific  gravity  0.940,  and  a  boiling  point 
of  590°  to  600°  F.,  colorless  by  direct  light,  but 
so  fluorescent  as  in  some  directions  to  appear 
of  a  dark  indigo  blue,  with  vapor  twice  as 
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dens«  as  that  of  terebene.  By  deoompoeing 
artifidal  camphor  hj  means  of  qaioklime,  two 
other  modificatioiu  of  oil  of  torpentine,  identi- 
cal with  it  in  composition,  are  produced :  oam- 
philene,  boiling  at  37S°  F.,  and.  terebilene. 
Neither  terebene,  oolophene,  camphilene,  nor 
terebilene  has  any  rotatory  action  upon  polar- 
ized light.  Oil  of  turpentine  forms  one  liquid 
and  three  solid  hydrates,  and  with  hydrochloric 
acid  it  forms  several  liquid  and  solid  com- 
pounds, the  latter  having  the  appearance  and 
smell  of  camphor,  and  termed  artificial  cam- 

Ehors.  It  very  easily  oxidizes,  and  a  definite 
rdrated  oxide  (OmlligO,  2H0)  is  obtained  by 
piadng  it  in  a  jar  filled  with  oxygen  over  water 
and  exposed  to  sunlight,  which  forms  crystals 
on  the  sides  of  th^  jar,  while  strong  nitric  acid 
acts  so  violently  upon  it  as  frequently  to  in- 
flame the  mixture.  A  large  number  of  other 
organio  compounds  are  also  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  dilute  nitric  acid,  several  of  the  other 
acids,  chlorine,  ttc,  of  most  of  which  little  is 
known. — The  principal  applications  of  oil  of 
turpentine  are  m  the  preparation  of  paints  and 
Tarnishes  (see  Paints,  and  Vabnisb),  in  the 
India  rubber  manufacture  (see  Caoittohotto), 
as  a  burning  fluid,  alone  or  mixed  with  alcohol 
(see  BtmKiNO  Fluid,  and  Oahphknk),  and  as  a 
medicinal  agent,  used  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. It  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the 
volatile  oils ;  the  vapor  is  quickly  destructive 
to  plants,  and  to  those  insects  which  respire 
by  the  whole  surface,  as  wasps,  lioe,  fleas,  and 
worms.  It  appears  to  act  more  powerfully  on 
the  lower  animals  than  on  man,  as  the  skin  of 
the  horse  is  blistered  by  it  much  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  man,  and  2  drachms  are  said  by 
Sohubart  to  have  killed  a  dog  in  8  minutes, 
while  human  beings  have  taken  3  ounces  with- 
out serious  injury.  In  moderate  doses  it  acts 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal, 
liver,  and  kidneys,  and  promotes  the  evacua- 
tions of  these  organs.  In  chronic  affections  of 
the  liver,  obstructions  from  gall  stones,  &o.,  in 
chronic  rheumatism  and  sciatica,  sometimes  in 
typhus  and  yellow  fever,  in  Asiatic  cholera,  soar- 
let  fever,  obstinate  constipation,  many  diseases 
of  the  urino-genital  organs,  and  many  other 
diseases  where  a  stimulant  action  is  required,  it 
is  a  medicine  of  great  value,  as  well  as  for  m- 
testinal  worms,  which  it  appears  to  directly  kill, 
instead  of  destroying  theni  by  removing  their 
means  of  nourishment.  As  a  liniment  for 
rheumatic  and  paralytic  affections,  for  burns, 
&o.,  it  is  very  useful;  and  in  vapor  it  has  been 
'  nsed  as  an  aneasthetio  and  a  substitute  for  chlo- 
roform. It  is  much  recommended  in  hasmor- 
rhage  fW>m  various  organs,  and  in  childbed  fe- 
ver.— Common  American  or  white  turpentine 
of  good  quality  is  yellowish  white,  somewhat 
translucent,  of  a  consistency  varying  fh>m  semi- 
fluid and  very  adhesive,  though  still  brittle,  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  to  hard  and  dry  in  win- 
ter, and  often  contains  small  pieces  of  bark  or 
wood;  and  the  inferior  sorts  are  harder  and 
darker  colcnred.    When  fresh  and  good,  it  con- 


tains on  an  average  17  per  cent,  of  eanntisl  oil 
Much  was  formerly  obtained  from  Kew  Eng- 
land, but  for  a  long  time  most  of  the  sopplj 
has  been  derived  f^om  North  Carolina  and  S. 
K  Virginia,  and  later  f^om  South  Cwoliu, 
Graorgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  The  product 
of  turpentine  in  North  Carolina  was  esdnuted 
a  few  years  ago  at  800,000  bbla,  of  whieh 
300,000  were  exported  in  the  crude  con^tioii, 
and  the  remainder  distilled  in  the  itate.  For 
fUU  particulars  of  v^ne,  mode  of  odlediiig, 
&c.,  see  Cabouita,  Nobth.  In  Georgii  a^ 
Florida  the  annual  product  was  estimated  at 
the  same  time  at  80,000  bbls. ;  and  in  Alabama, 
where  the  mannfactore  was  commenced  onlf  a 
few  years  ago,  the  production,  according  to  a 
recent  estimate,  was  upward  of  1,600,000  gtlk 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  with  a  residne  of  over 
180,000  bbls.  of  rosin.  The  exports  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  fW)m  the  United  States  in  18M 
amounted  to  4,072,038  gallsL,  valued  at  $1,916,- 
289,  and  of  crude  turpentine  and  rosin  to  770,- 
063  bbls.,  valued  at  $1,818,338.  They  are  test 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  commerdal  world,  M 
the  largest  quantities  are  taken,  in  the  order 
named,  by  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Chili,  Ireland,  Braxil,  and  Cuba. 
The  import  of  crude  turpentine  into  En^aud  | 
in  1868  was  12,823  t«ns,  or  about  86,260  bbb.,  ' 
and  in  1869,  12,888  tons,  or  89,882  bblfc-  j 
Common  European  or  Bordoaux  tnrpeatiiis  ii 
collected  by  simply  making  incisioiu  is  tba 
trunk  or  removing  portions  of  tho  bark,  and 
collecting  the  juice  in  small  troughs  or  in  hoka  | 
dag  at  the  foot  of  the  tree ;  and  it  is  pnri&d 
by  neating  and  straining  throngb  straw,  b;  ex- 
posing it  to  the  sun  in  a  barrel  with  boletii 
the  bottom,  or  by  heating  it  with  steam  in  bi^ 
through  which  the  meltod  turpentine  ceoapei 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  whitish  and  tarbid,  and 
separates  upon  standing  into  two  parts,  ope 
liquid  and  transparent,  the  other  of  Ihe  cooot- 
tence  and  appearance  of  honey ;  and  the  job- 
meroial  article  often  consists  wholly  of  tM 
latter  portion.  The  substance  called  hj  the 
French  galipot  or  hcarrat  is  that  part  of  tta 
turpentine  which  concretes  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  is  removed  during  the  winter; 
and  this,  when  purified  by  mdting  in  water  m 
straining,  is  called  white,  yellow,  or  Burgundy 
pitch.  (See  PrrcH.)  Venice  turpentine,  « 
named  because  formerly  an  important  artie* 
of  Venetian  commerce,  is  obtained  by  boring* 
hole  in  the  spring  into  the  heart  of  the  M, 
about  2  feet  from  the  ground,  in  which  a  woodffl 
gutter  is  inserted.  It  is  a  viscid  liquid,  of  ti« 
consistence  of  honey,  with  a  yellowish  or  dip* 
ly  greenish  color,  a  more  agreeable  smell  than 
common  turpentine,  and  a  very  acrid  ti^ 
Most  of  what  is  sold  as  Venice  turponw^ 
however,  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  diasoi™ 
rosin  in  oil  of  turpentine,  is  very  brown,  aM 
appears  to  be  made  chiefly  in  the  United  St*** 
Strasbourg  turpentine  Is  procured,  accordttgw 
Duhamel,  by  climbing  to  the  top  rfthe  hmJ* 
pines  by  meaos  of  spiked  shoes,  one  hand  (t 
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the  ooUeotor  being  employed  to  Bnstain  him, 
while  the  other  holds  a  cow's  horn  or  tin  ia- 
Btrnment  of  the  same  Bh^>e,  with  whioh  he 
breaks  the  tomora,  and  soon  fills  the  horn, 
whioh  he  then  empties  into  a  tin  plate  bottle 
along  at  his  girdle.  This  is  done  both  in  spring 
nod  antamn.  Hie  product  is  then  filtered 
throngh  the  leaves  of  the  piniti  ttxelsa,  and 
plaoed  in  a  funnel  made  of  the  bark  of  the  same 
tree  rolled  op.  It  is  very  transiiarent,  almost 
colorless,  and  in  France  is  very  freqnently  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  Canada  balsam  (see  Bxl- 
auis)  is  often  sold  for  Strasbourg  turpentine  in 
the  shops.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  by  opticians 
for  mounting  microscopic  objects,  dec,  and  for 
some  other  purposes.  Ohian  or  Cyprus  tur- 
pentine is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  islands  of 
Chios  and  Cyprus,  where  incisions  are  made  in 
tiie  summer  in  the  bark  of  thopittaeia  t«r«bin- 
tkvt,  from  which  the  sap  falls  upon  smooth 
stones  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  is 
afterward  strained.  It  is  a  greenish  white, 
transparent,  tenacious  liquid,  of  about  the  con- 
datenoe  of  honey,  with  an  agreeable  odor  and 
'but  little  taste.  As  the  annual  product  is  small, 
it  bears  a  high  price,  and  is  often  adulterated. 
Carpathian  turpentine,  or  Riga  balsam,  exudes 
from  the  extremities  of  the  young  twigs  of  P. 
eta^a,  to  which  flasks  are  suspended ;  it  is  a 
white,  tluD  liquid,  with  an  odor  like  that  of 
juniper,  and  is  employed  as  a  medicine.  Hun- 
garian turpentine  or  balsam  is  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  from  P.  pumilio.  The  Riga  and 
Hungarian  balsams  are  but  rarely  brought  to 
the  United  States.  The  dammara  turpentine, 
which  is  employed  in  ship  building  and  for  a 
great  variety  of  other  purposes  in  l£e  East  In- 
dies, soon  concretes  into  a  very  hard  rosin. 
The  turpentine  of  the  Dotabtya  exeeUa  is  a 
glutinous,  milky-looking  fluid,  with  a  strong 
odor  and  taste. 

TURPIN,  TuLPnr,  or  Tilpin,  archbishop  of 
Bheims,  a  fHend  and  companion  of  Charle- 
magne. He  was  onginally  a  Benedictine  monk  - 
<rfuie  convent  of  St  Denis,  bnt  abont  768  was 
made  archbishop,  and  is  said  to  have  died 
about  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  His 
oelebrity  is  due  to  the  &ot  that  his  name  is 
prefixed  to  a  Latin  chronicle,  which  relates  the 
expedition  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens 
of  Spain  and  the  fight  of  Ronoesvallea.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  real  author's  name  was 
Tnrpin,  or  whether  it  was  a  foi^ry.  The 
work  is,  however,  among  the  earliest  produc- 
tions relating  to  the  events  of  Charlemagne's 
reign,  and  from  it  the  tales  of  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages  were  largely  taken.  It  was  trans- 
lated from  Latin  into  French  in  1206  by  a  clerk 
at  Bensud,  count  of  Boulogne.  The  original 
was  first  printed  in  the  collection  of  Schardius 
(foL,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1666). 

TURQUOISE,  a  precious  stone,  colored  by 
oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper,  of  the  fol- 
lowing composition:  phosphoric  acid,  80.9; 
alomina,  44.6 ;  water,  19.  It  does  not  crystal- 
lize, has  a  waxy  lustre,  and  varies  in  color  from 
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Uae  to  green.  Hardness  6,  or  like  feldspar; 
spedflo  gravity  8.6  to  3.88.  Nearly  all  the 
turqnoiaes  used  in  jewelry  oome  from  mines  in 
Elhorassan,  abont  Mm.  W.  of  Nishapoor,  whioh 
are  crown  property,  and  in  1821  yielded  a  reve- 
nue of  about  $18,600.  The  gems  are  found  in' 
nodules  and  crusts  in  a  porphyritio  rock.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  turquoise  trade  is  at  Meshed, 
where  most  of  them  are  out.  The  finest  are 
generally  reserved  by  the  shah  of  Persia  for 
his  own  use ;  the  next  in  quality  go  to  India, 
and  those  rather  inferior  to  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  Russia,  The  imperfect  ones,  with  white 
specks,  are  principally  bought  by  the  Arabs, 
who  use  them  as  amulets,  generally  setting  them 
in  rings  of  plated  tin.  A  turquoise  2  inches 
long,  said  to  nave  been  a  talisman  belon^g  to 
Nadir  Shah,  and  with  a  verse  of  the  Koran  en- 
graved on  it,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  jeweller 
of  Moscow,  who  values  it  at  $8,800,  In  the 
exhibition  of  1861  was  a  collection  of  more 
than  800  turquoises  obtained  in  1849  by  l^or 
Macdonald  from  new  localities  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  Petrasa,  where  they  occur  in 
nodules  in  a  reddish  sandstone.  They  differ  in 
their  shade  of  blue  fh>m  the  Persian  stones,  bnt 
agree  with  those  found  in  Abyssinia  by  M. 
d'H6rioourt.  Common  varieties  are  found  in 
Saxony  and  Silesia;  and  there  is  a  tnrquoise 
quarry  in  New  Mexico.  (Bee  Chaluuuiuitl.) 
The  turquoise  is  much  esteemed  as  a  gem,  par- 
ticularly in  Persia  and  Russia.  Many  magical 
properties  have  at  various  times  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  it,  and  an  old  superstition,  not  yet 
quite  extinct  even  in  Europe,  nolds  that  it  loses 
its  color  during  the  illness  of  its  possessor,  and 
regains  it  with  his  convalescence.  The  so  called 
"  occidental"  or  "  bone"  turquoise  is  only  foedl 
bone  colored  by  oxide  of  copper  or  phosphate 
of  iron.  It  is  brought  from  Siberia  and  France, 
bat  is  not  worth  more  than  one  fourth  as  much 
as  the  real  stone.  It  may  be  distinguished  by 
being  internally  foliated  and  streaked,  and  by 
not  taking  so  high  a  polish.  The  turquoise  is 
said  to  be  now  imitated  in  so  perfect  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  with  great  difBculty  distinguished 
from  the  genuine,  which  is  however  harder. 

tORR,  IsTVAir,  a  Hungarian  general,  bom 
in  B^ja,  in  the  county  or  B4c8,  about  1816, 
He  volunteered  in  the  Austrian  army,  became 
a  sergeant  n^jor  in  the  regiment  of  the  aroh-> 
duke  Francis  Charles,  served  through  the  first 
Italian  campaign  in  1848,  and  was  promoted  to 
be  sub-lieutenant.  In  Jan.  1849,  he  deserted 
to  the  revolutionists,  and  was  commissioned  by 
King  Charles  Albert  to  raise  a  Hungarian  le< 
gion,  whioh  he  commanded  at  the  disastrooa 
battle  of  Novara.  After  that  defeat  he  with* 
drew  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  was 
there  made  a  colonel  in  the  revolutionary  army. 
Escaping  to  England  on  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection,  he  entered  the  British  service  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war,  received  a 
commission  in  the  Anglo-Turkish  legion,  and 
in  1866  was  sent  by  the  government  to  the 
Crimea  to  purchase  horses  for  the  anny.    Ar- 
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rlTfatg  at  Bnchareat,  he  foand  that  place  oo- 
CDpied  by  the  Anstrian  regiment  from  which  he 
had  deserted  in  1849;  and  although  wearingthe 
British  aniform,  he  was  arrested,  sent  to  Her- 
mannstadt,  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  Liberated  after  some  dimcolty  by 
the  intervention  of  the  English  goremment,  he 
returned  to  Turkey  in  18C6,  and  waa  preparing 
for  an  expedition  into  the  Oancasug  when  a  se- 
vere attack  of  heemorrhage  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire from  active  service.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Italian  war  of  1869  he  Joined  Owi- 
baldi,  and  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the 
eaeeiatori  ddU  Alpi  distingaished  himself  in 
the  engagements  of  Yarese  and  Oastel-Nedolo, 
receiving  in  the  lattw  a  severe  womid  in  the 
arm.  Thoagh  not  entirely  recovered,  he  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  Sicily  in  May,  1860, 
as  aid  to  Garibaldi,  was  engaged  in  all  the 
ehief  movements  of  the  qampaign,  was  wound- 
ed again  at  the  taking  of  Palermo,  displayed 
great  bravery  at  Melazzo,  commanded  a  divi- 
non  before  Messina,  and  accompanied  his  chief 
to  the  mainland.  He  bad  an  important  share 
in  the  organization  of  the  Soath-Itdian  army, 
and  waa  one  of  the  prindpal  authors  of  the 
annexation  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
In  1601  he  married  Mile.  Wyse-Bonaparte,  a 
granddanghtw  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  He  is 
now  (May,  1863)  general  of  division  in  the 
Italian  rwnlar  army. 

TUBKiriN,  Fbanqois,  a  Swiss  theologian, 
bom  in  0«neva,  Oct.  17,  1633,  died  there  in 
1687.  He  visited  Holland  and  France  in  his 
youth,  studied  under  Spanheim,  Morns,  and 
Diodati,  and  on  his  return  in  1647  was  ordain- 
ed pastor  at  Geneva.  In  1660  he  removed  to 
Leyden,  but  in  1668  was  recalled  to  Geneva  to 
become  profisasor  of  theology.  He  published 
Itutittaienet  Theologvs  EUndUiea  (Geneva, 
1679-'86),  a  work  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
dearest  and  most  satis&ctory  statements  of  the 
Oalvinistio  doctrines.  His  complete  works  were 

fnblished  at  Geneva  in  1688  in  4  vols.  4to. — 
Kilt  Alfhonse,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Geneva  in  1671,  died  there.  May  1,  1737,  be- 
came professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Ge- 
neva in  1706,  and  published  mriU  lur  la  tiriti 
d»  la  rdigion  Jvaaique  et  de  la  religion  Chri- 
tiemts  (6  vols.  8vo.),  an  abridgment  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  &o. 

TUBTLE.  the  name  popularly  applied  to  the 
marine  chelonian  reptiles,  eauivalent  to  the 
iub-order  ehelonii  (Oppel),  inuuding  the  fami- 
lies ^hargidida  and  ehdonioidas ;  in  these  the 
dermal  ossification  is  imperfect,  and  the  limbs 
preserve  through  life  the  fingers  undivided,  as 
m  the  embryos  of  the  higher  families  of  the 
•abM>rder  amyda  or  tortoises.  For  the  Charac- 
ters of  the  Older  see  TKsruDnrATA.  The  word 
tnitle  in  Saxon  meant  turtle  dove,  a  bird  and 
not  a  reptile;  and  the  English  word  had  the 
same  signification  until  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, when  iiulors  gave  the  name  of  turtle  or 
tnrkle  to  the  marine  ohelonians  of  the  West 
Indies.    As  distinguished  from  the  amydtt  (see 


ToBTomB),  the  tnrties  liav«  the  limbs  converted 
into  large,  flattened,  fin-like  organs,  the  toes 
completely  concealed  by  a  common  skin,  the 
anterior  pair  always  considerably  longer  than 
the  posterior,  and  both  frequently  famished 
with  one  or  two  nails  on  the  outer  margin, 
sometimes  disappearing  with  age ;  tiie  body  is 
flattened  to  facilitate  their  progress  through 
the  water;  swimming  is  performed  almort  en- 
tirely by  the  anterior  limbs,  the  posterior 
moving  independently  and  used  chiefly  to  bd- 
anoe  the  body  and  guide  itfe  conrse ;  the  an- 
terior are  raised  and  depressed  together  very 
much  like  wings,  and  have  a  free  sweep  up 
and  down  and  forward  and  backward ;  on  land 
they  move  slowly  and  awkwardly  by  means 
of  the  front  limbs,  projecting  them  forward 
and  dragging  the  body  up  to  them,  assisted 
greatly  by  the  nails ;  Ute  bulk  of  the  body  is 
forwwd,  where  are  the  prindpal  muscular 
masses ;  the  humerus  is  very  short,  the  forearm 
longer,  and  the  hand  longest;  the  hnmems  ' 
reaches  forward  and  the  rest  of  the  limb  back- 
ward, while  in  birds  the  former  is  directed 
backward,  the  forearm  forward,  and  the  hand 
again  backward,  the  main  surface  of  the  wings 
being  between  the  last  two;  the  pelvis  anl 
hind  legs  are  small.  The  head  and  limbs  can- 
not be  retracted  nnder  the  shield  as  in  the  tor- 
toises, and  the  plastron  is  less  perfectly  oaaified 
and  connected  with  the  carapace:  the  ribs  are 
narrowed  toward  the  end,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  at  this  point  and  the  bony  plates 
of  the  plastron  are  separated  by  intervals  filled 
np  by  cartilage;  the  head  is  flattened  above, 
protected  by  large  plates ;  the  Jaws  are  strong 
and  firmly  articulated,  homy,  very  sharp  and 
beak-like,  and  the  eyes  large  and  prominent; 
the  head  is  so  placed  on  the  neck  as  to  aUow 
the  nostrils  to  be  easUy  raised  above  the  sur- 
face for  respiratory  purposes,  their  openings 
being  closed  by  a  fleshy  valve.  Mnch  sea  wa- 
ter is  swallowed  with  their  food,  and  when 
the  former  is  of  necessity  regurgitated  the  lat- 
ter is  retained  by  the  numerous  homy  pro- 
cesses, pointing  backward,  with  which  the 
oesophagns  is  ^misbed.  The  very  yonng  are 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  width,  «nd  grow 
g^adnally  broader.  Though  lower  than  the 
tortoises,  the  turtles  exhibit  features  resem- 
bling those  of  birds  in  the  form  of  the  anterior 
limbs,  the  mode  of  locomotion,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  bill-like  jaws, 
and  overlapping  epidermic  appendages.  All 
are  marine,  excellent  swimmers,  and  rarely  ap- 
proach the  shore  except  to  deposit  their  eggs; 
some  feed  entirely  on  sea  weeds,  bnt  a  few  eat 
mollusks,  orastaceans,  and  other  aquatic  ani- 
mals ;  they  are  generally  timid,  and  make  but 
little  resistance,  though  they  are  more  bdd 
and  regardless  of  danger  in  the  pfuring  seaeon. 
The  flesh  of  the  herbivorous  gpecies  is  •  deli- 
douB  and  wholesome  food,  and  mnch  songht 
after  by  epicures,  while  that  of  the  carnivorous 
is  disagreeable  if  not  positively  iiyurions ;  the 
oallipee,  or  under  part  of  the  breast  and  abd»- 
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men,  ia  considered  the  ohoioest  part;  the  liver 
and  fat  are  also  much  esteemea.    They  oome 
oa  shore  toward  the  end  of  spring  to  lay  their 
e^s  on  the  sandy  beaches  above  high  water 
mark ;  they  generally  select  desert  islanda  or 
keys,  and  a  still  moonlight  night ;  they  dig  a 
trench  in  the  sand  by  their  hind  feet  abont  1^ 
feet  deep,  and  deposit  therein  abont  100  eggs 
at  each  of  8  sittings,  with  an  interval  of  2  or  8 
■weeks  between  them ;  the  eggs  are  lightly  cov- 
enA  with  sand,  and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the 
lieat  of  the  snn ;  if  undisturbed,  they  return  to 
the  same  shore  year  after  year.     They  are 
caught  on  the  shore,  being  turned  on  their 
backs,  a  position  from  which  they  cannot  es- 
cape owing  to  the  flatness  and  width  of  the 
ahell ;  they  are  harpooned  and  taken  in  nets 
in  the  water,  and  in  the  Indian  seas  are  cap- 
tured by  means  of  the  remora.    (See  Suoxnro 
Fish.)— In  the  ehelotUoidm  the  body  ia.widest 
about  midway,  and  the  vertebral  colnmn  de- 
scends constantly  and  gently  to  the  tiul ;  the 
shoulders  and  hind  limbs  are  better  protected 
than  in  the  other  family;  the  shield  is  more  or 
leas  heart-8ha{)ed,  with  the  posterior  angle  not 
prolonged  into  a  point  extending  far  over  the 
tail;    all  the  genera  are  represented  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  are  far  less 
rapid  swimmers  than  the  tphargidida.     The 
latter  family  has  only  the  single  genus  iphargU 
(ICerrem),  showing  well  the  inequality  of  the 
natural  groups  called  families;    the  body  is 
more  conical  than  in  the  other  turtles,  the 
carapace  leaving  the  hind  legs  as  well  as  the 
sbouldera  and  neck  much  exposed  from  its 
great  contraction  behind  and  in  front;  the  low- 
er parts  are  equally  unprotected  by  the  plos- 
tron,  this  with  tne  carapace  forming  little  more 
than  a  wide  girdle  around  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen ;  the  skeleton  is  light,  the  paddles  large 
and  free,  and  every  thing  seems  arranged  for 
rapid  and  long  continned  voya^s. — ^The  green 
tartle  (eh^otaa  Mydat,  Sohw.),  sometimes  at- 
tMuing  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet  and  a  weight  of 
6  or  6  cwt.,  received  its  name  from  the  color 
of  the  delicate  fat  which  enriches  the  soup  and 
other  dishes  of  a  coarse  of  turtle.    It  has  a 
short  and  rounded  snout,  and  jaws  acting  like 
Btraight-edged  shears  cutting  from  behind  for- 
ward, the  upper  dightly  notched,  the  lower 
with  a  deeply  serrated  margin  and  a  hook  iu 
front;  shell  smooth,  with  18  plates,  6  vertebral 
and  8  lateral,  not  imbricated,  slightly  notched 
and  serrated  behind,  and  with  26  marginal 
plates;  anterior  limbs  rounded  at  shoulder, cov- 
ered with  a  tough  skin  and  a  few  small  plates; 
forearm  and  hand  with  large  plates  on  the  an- 
terior border,  smaller  ones  elsewhere,  and  an 
extensile  fold  of  skin  along  the  posterior  mar- 
^n;  hind  limbs  short  and  flattened,  covered 
with  small  plates  and  a  larger  fold  of  skin  on 
the  margin;  a  single  nail  to  each  limb;  the 
ahell  is  light  brown,  with  darker  lines  and 
blotches,  and  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge; 
below  pale  yellowish  white.    It  is  abundant  in 
the  tropical  waters  of  America,  whence  great 


aombers  are  carried  alive  to  the  northeni 
states  and  to  Europe ;  the  West  Indies  are  its 
head-quarters,  whence  it  wanders  to  the  gulf 
6t  Mexico  and  the  coasts  of  Guiana  and  Brazil; 
it  is  rarely  found  above  lat.  84°  K.  on  tiie  At- 
lantic coast,  and  never  on  the  shores  of  Europe; 
the  Tortugas  islands  are  a  favorite  resort  It 
browses  on  the  turtle  grass  (totttra  marina)^ 
eating  the  succulent  part  nearest  the  root,  the 
rest  rising  to  the  surface  and  disclosing  the  feed- 
ing grounds  to  the  practised  eye ;  in  confinement 
it  will  eat  and  grow  fat  upon  pnralane  (oorttUoiO- 
ea  oleraeea) ;  numbers  are  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  pens  or  crawls  filled  at  every  tide.  It  ia  ofr 
ten  seen  many  hundred  miles  from  land,  and  ia 
easily  taken  when  asleep  on  the  surface ;  its 
capture  gives  employment  to  many  and  food 
to  thousands  in  the  West  Indies;  for  an  fai- 
teresting  account  of  some  other  methods  of 
taking  them,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
eggs  are  laid,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Anda* 
bon's  "  Ornithological  Biography,"  toL  iL  pp. 
87(V-'76  (Boston,  1886);  during  the  actual  lay- 
ing of  the  eggs  nothing  can  disturb  their  labors; 
they  are  hatched  in  8  or  9  weeks.  The  fledi 
is  exceedingly  delicate,  and,  when  not  rendered 
indigestible  by  the  ingenuity  of  cooks,  is  whole- 
some in  moderate  quantities ;  the  eggs  of  this 
and  of  all  the  species  are  also  considered  a  deli- 
cacy. In  the  young  the  carapace  is  relatively 
the  narrowest,  and  the  colors  of  the  adults  varr 
much.  The  u.  virgata  (Schw.),  mottled  tritS 
brown  and  greenish,  and  with  a  more  eliiyated 
and  arched  back,  is  found  on  the  Oalifomia 
coast  and  on  the  Pacific ;  the  common  species 
is  said  also  to  occur  at  the  Cape  Yerd  islands 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa.  As  in  all 
the  species,  the  eggs  are  dropped  one  by  one, 
and  disposed  in  regular  layers,  during  a  period 
of  about  20  minutes;  they  are  round,  2  to  8 
inches  in  diameter,  with  the  external  mem- 
brane flexible,  very  white,  and  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  calcareous  matter;  the 
shell  of  the  young  is  soft,  and  afibrds  but  little 
protection  against  birds  of  prey  on  land  and 

?redaceous  fish  and  alligators  in  tiie  water. — 
he  loggerhead  turtle  (SialaMoehelf/t  eamumti, 
Fitz.)  has  the  body  very  wide  across  the  shoul- 
ders ;  the  head  very  large  and  flat,  with  wide 
month,  the  upper  Jaw  nearly  straight,  and  thQ 
lower  hooked ;  shell  smooth,  with  a  keel  along- 
the  median  line,  and  a  crescentic  notdi  in  the 
posterior  border ;  the  plates  are  thin  and  flexi- 
ble, 6  vertebral  and  10  Uteral,  not  imbricated, 
and  the  marginal  plates  36 ;  each  limb  has  2 
nails,  corresponding  to  the  first  2  fingers ;  the 
color  above  is  light  brown,  sometimes  with  an 
olive  tinge  and  often  bordered  with  dirty  ydh- 
lowish ;  and  the  shield,  as  in  the  other  turtles, 
is  frequently  more  or  less  covered  witii  bar^ 
naoles,  serpulae,  and  other  pwasites.  It  haa  an 
extenrive  range  on  the  American  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  from  Virginia  to  Brazil,  and  probably 
on  the  shores  of  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  it  is  more  common  than  the  green  turtle, 
and  grows  to  a  large  size,  even  to  IS  or  1<  owt. ; 
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it  ia  YoraoionB,  feeding  principallf  on  moltaska^ 
being  able  to  ornsh  witn  its  powerful  Jaws  the 
atrongeat  conoli  and  lielmet  shells  (eoww) ;  the 
fledi  of  the  yonng.ia  Bometimes  eaten,  bnt  tluit 
of  the  old  is  rank  and  tongh ;  the  scales  are  of 
little  valne,  and  even  the  eggs  harq  a  mnsky 
flavor;  it  is  taken  onlj  for  the  considerable 
quantity  of  excellent  boming  oil  which  it  fur- 
nishes. The  T.  olivaeea  (Ag.)  is  found  In  the 
Pacific. — The  hawk's  bill  or  imbricated  turtle 
(»r«tmoeheljfs  imbrieata,  Fitz.)  has  a  low  and 
rather  wide  bead,  a  long  and  narrow  mouth, 
the  upper  law  prolonged  and  hooked  like  the 
beak  of  a  hawk,  the  lower  Jaw  with  a  smaller 
hook,  and  both  with  serrated  margins;  the 
shell  is  slightly  keeled,  flattened  and  serrated 
behind,  wiw  6  vertebral  and  8  lateral  plates 
strongly  imbricated  or  overlapping  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish ;  the  plastron  has  2  keela,  more 
or  less  worn  off  by  age ;  there  are  2  nails  to 
each  limb ;  anterior  limbs  very  long  and  wing- 
like ;  the  head  is  protected  by  14  scales ;  the 
tail  is  conical,  not  extending  beyond  the  shell. 
The  color  is  yellowish  above,  marbled  with 
rich  chestnut  brown,  and  yellowish  white  be- 
low ;  in  the  yonng  there  is  a  black  spot  on  the 
4p08terior  pairs  of  plates.  It  is  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  golf  of  Mexico,  on  the  coasts 
of  Ouiana  and  Brazil,  and  has  even  strayed  to 
the  Mediterranean;  the  E.  tquamata  (Ag.)  is 
faond  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  the  best 
being  taken  about  the  Moluccas  and  New  Gui- 
nea. The  food  consists  of  sea  weeds,  crabs, 
moUnsks,  and  fishes ;  in  confinement  it  is  more 
fierce  than  the  preceding  two ;  it  rarely  grows 
more  than  8  feet  in  length ;  its  flesh  is  indif- 
ferent, and  it  is  said  nnwholesome,  thoagh  the 
eggs  are  good,  and  the  species  is  sought  after 
only  for  its  beautiful  horny  plates,  which  con- 
stitute the  tortoise  shell  of  commerce.  The 
plates  are  softened  by  warm  water,  and  by 
means  of  this  and  strong  compression  can  be 
bait  into  any  ^ape,  even  the  parings  being 
thus  agglutinated  and  turned  to  account ;  they 
are  not  considered  of  value  unless  from  an  ani- 
mal weighing  at  least  160  lbs.,  as  otherwise 
they  are  too  thin ;  15  lbs.  of  shell  from  a  single 
one  is  a  large  amount,  and  yet  in  anitnals  of 
the  same  size  the  imbricated  would  be  worth 
when  taken  10  times  as  much  as  the  green 
turtle.  Singapore  and  Canton  are  the  great 
marts  for  tortoise  shell.  Its  ornamental  uses 
for  boxes,  combs,  fbmitnre,  and  fancy  articles 
are  well  known;  it  was  consumed  in  large 
quantities  in  ancient  BomOj  even  the  door  posts 
of  the  rich  being  inlaid  with  it ;  the  carapace 
wa9  used  as  a  cradle  and  a  bath  tub  for  chil- 
dren, and  as  a  shield  for  warriors. — The  leath- 
ery or  trunk  turtle  {iphargii  eoriaeea,  Merr.)  is 
so  named  ttom  having  the  carapace  overlaid  by 
a  leathery  skin  instead  of  horny  plates,  smooth 
in  the  adult,  bat  tuberonlated  m  the  yonng, 
and  with  7  longitudinal  ridges;  the  head  is 
Iarg9,  narrowed  in  front  of  eyes,  with  small 
and  ciroolar  nostrils,  and  large  eyes  with  lids 
opening  nearly  vertically;  jaws  very  strong 


and  sharp-edged,  the  upper  with  8  notchea,  tiie 
hook  of  the  lower  shutting  into  the  central 
one;  neck  short  and  very  thick;  anterior 
limbs  twice  as  long  as  the  hind  ones,  the  for- 
mer falcate,  the  latter  the  widest ;  tail  sharp, 
compressed  on  the  sides,  and  not  extending 
beyond  the  shell;  the  color  is  dark  brown 
above,  with  lighter  spots  along  the  ridges.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  turtles,  attaining  a  length 
of  8  feet  and  a  weight  of  more  than  half  a  ton; 
its  food  consists  of  mollusks,  crustaoeans,  fish, 
sea  urchins,  and  marine  plants;  its  flesh  is  of 
no  value,  but  its  shell  has  been  used  along  the 
Mediterranean  for  making  small  boats,  drink- 
ing troughs  for  animals,  and  children'a  bath 
tubs.  It  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
especially  in  the  tropics,  coming  north  as  fiv 
as  Massachusetts  bay,  and  following  the  Golf 
stream  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  coasts  of  En- 
rope  and  the  Mediterranean ;  those  of  £.  Asia 
and  8.  Africa  may  perhaps  be  a  different  spe- 
cies; none  of  this  genus  have  nails  on  the 
limbs.  It  waa  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
with  the  Greek  tortoise  disputes  the  claim  of 
the  original  of  Mercury's  lyre,  Lac6p4de  sup- 
posing tiiat  its  dried  carapace  and  tendons  were 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  construction  of  this 
mnsioal  instrument ;  the  longitudinal  ridges  on 
the  elongated  heart-shaped  back,  according  to 
Shaw,  suggested  the  name  luth  or  lute  ^ven  to 
it  in  some  countries<^The  marine  species  hare 
the  same  tenacity  of  life  under  mntilation  and 
deprivation  of  food,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the 
tortoises.  Turtles  are  found  as  far  back  as  the 
Jurassic  period,  continued  through  the  creta- 
ceous, becominglbore  abundant  and  advanciiw 
further  north  Qian.  at  the  present  day,  thou^ 
they  were  not  so  large  as  the  existing  species; 
in  the  limited  strata  of  the  eocene  clay  of  the 
island  of  Sheppey  more  species  have  been  dis- 
covered than  now  exist,  another  proof  of  the 
(higher  temperature  at  that  epoch ;  large  species 
have  been  found  in  the  tertiary  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey,  (^  yet 
undetermined  genera. 

TUBTLE  DOVE,  the  common  name  of  sev- 
eral small  pigeons,  especially  of  the  genera  tttr- 
tur  and  ana,  characterized  by  a  smaller  ta» 
than  the  domestic  pigeon,  weaker  bill,  longer 
toes  (the  inner  exceeding  the  outer),  and  a 
longer  and  wedge-shaped  tail ;  they  are  both 
arboreal  and  terrestrial  in  habit,  feeding  on  the 
ground,  bnt  roosting  and  nesting  in  trees.  Tbe 
word  turtle  signified  a  dove  nntil  the  discovery 
of  America,  when  it  was  applied  to  the  marine 
tortoises.  In  the  genua  tvrtur  (Selby)  the  bill  ia 
slender  and  straight,  with  the  tip  sQghtly  arch- 
ed and  acute ;  wings  long,  the  Sd  and  Sd  quills 
the  longest;  tail  moderate,  rounded  or  even; 
tarsi  almost  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  for  the 
most  part  naked,  and  the  toes  long  and  slendn'. 
There  are  more  than  a  dozen  sp>eciee,  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  India,  and  Africa,  in 
woods  and  jungles,  making  their  presence 
known  by  their  pleasant  cooing ;  from  Europe 
they  migrate  to  the  south  in  winter ;  ibtj  are 
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generaUy  seen  in  ^ooks  of  abont  20,  in  open 
cnltivated  districts,  feeding  on  grain,  seeds  of 
grass,  ice. ;  the  nest  is  made  in  thick  woods,  of 
amdl  twigs  loosely  put  together,  and  the  eggs 
are  two.  Theoommon£aropeantnrtledoTe(7'. 
auritiu,  Selby)  is  11  inches  long;  the  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  back  are  wood-brown  tinged 
with  pearl-gray ;  a  patch  of  black  feathers  mar- 
gined with  white  on  each  side  of  the  neck ; 
■oapnlars  and  wing  coverts  black,  shading  into 
grayish;  and  edged  with  bnff;  lower  parts 
white,  as  are  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  except 
tlie  two  middle  ones.  It  arrives  in  temperate 
Eorope  in  May,  leaving  at  the  end  of  snmmer ; 
it  is  foand  also  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  only 
a  rare  visitor  to  Great  Britain ;  it  has  been 
•apposed  to  be  the  origin  of  some  of  the  smaller 
partly  domestic  varieties  which  are  kept  only 
m  aviaries.  The  collared  turtle  dove  (7*.  riao- 
rtiM,  Selby)  is  10  inches  long;  the  general 
colors  are  different  shades  of  pale  wood-brown, 
with  even  paler  edgings,  tinged  with  vinaoeons 
on  the  under  parts,  and  with  a  half  collar  of 
blaok  on  the  nind  neck.  It  is  found  wild  in 
most  parts  of  Africa,  bat  is  now  widely  distrib- 
uted as  a  cage  bird ;  many  of  the  representa- 
tions in  ancient  works  of  art,  where  the  dove 
is  figared  as  the  emblem  of  tenderness  and  af- 
fection, or  as  the  attendant  of  the  goddess 
Yenos,  are  accurate  likenesses  of  this  species, 
which  has  been  kept  in  aviaries  from  remote 
ages.  If  left  at  liberty,  it  flies  away,  and  does 
not  seem  capable  of  domestication  like  the  com- 
mon pigeon;  in  warm  climates  7  or  8  broods 
are  raised  in  a  season ;  it  produces  a  sterile  pro- 
geny with  the  T.  auritiu.  It  is  donbtiess  the 
tnrtle  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  still  numerous  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  deriving  its  specific 
name  trom  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  cooing 
toahamanlangh.  It  is  so  abundant  at  Constan- 
tinople, that  it  is  said  the  Turkish  government 
allows  a  certain  percentage  in  the  duty  on  com 
on  aoconnt  of  the  quantity  devoured  by  the  tnr- 
ties  in  its  transit  in  open  vessels  to  the  grana- 
ries and  mills. — In  the  genus  cena  (Selby)  the 
bill  immoderate  and  very  slender,  the  wings  long 
with  the  first  8  quills  nearly  eqnal  and  longest, 
and  the  tail  of  13  feathers,  very  long  and  wedge- 
shaped,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  narrowed. 
The  Oape  turtle  dove  ((E.  Oapenti*,  Selby)  is  10 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  than 
one  half,  the  closed  wings  reaching  to  abont  one 
third  the  length  of  the  tail ;  in  the  male  the  fore- 
head, chin,  throat,  and  npper  breast  are  intense 
black ;  crown,  rides  of  neck  and  body,  and  les- 
ser wing  coverts  p^e  French  gray ;  middle  of 
abdomen  white;  back  pale  brown;  wings 
deeper  brown,  with  a  few  metallic  pnrple 
spots;  2  black  bars  on  the  mmp;  middle  tail 
feathers  grayish  brown,  with  terminal  half 
black,  and  the  rest  bluish  gray  with  a  broad 
black  bond  near  the  tip ;  bill  and  feet  yellow. 
It  is  seen  on  trees  bordering  the  rivers  of  S. 
Africa,  making  its  nest  in  low  bashes. — ^In 
Korth  America  is  found  the  Carolina  turtle 
dove  (uaaidura  Oarvliaeiuii,  Bonap.),  abont 


12(  ioohes  long  and  17} in  alar  extent;  the  bill 
ia,weak  and  blaok ;  the  wings  poii^»d,  with  the 
So.  quill  the  longest^  and  the  1st  and  8d  nearly 
equal ;  tail  longer  than  the  wings,  much  grad- 
nated  and  weofge-shaped,  and  of  14  feathers ; 
though  mnch  smaller,  it  resembles  the  passen* 
ger  or  wild  pigeon  in  its  lengthened  tail,  and  was 
formerly  rimked  with  it  in  the  genns  eetopute$ 
(Swains.).  It  is  bluish  above  mixed  with  light 
brownish  olive,  the  former  purest  on  the  crown, 
wings,  and  npper  snr&ce  of  tail ;  the  rest  of 
head,  sides  of  neckband  under  parts  generally 
light  brownish  red,  purplish  on  breast,  becom- 
ing brownish  yellow  benind ;  patch  of  metallic 
pnrplish  on  the  sides  of  neck ;  sides  of  body 
and  under  surface  of  wings  light  blue ;  blaok 
spots  on  wings,  and  patch  of  same  below  ears : 
tail  above  with  a  snbterminal  blat^  bar  and 
light  tip;  feet  yellow;  the  female  is  smaller 
and  less  reddish  below.  It  is  found  all  over  the 
United  States  and  in  Cuba,  and  from  ocean  to 
ocean ;  it  is  rare  in  the  British  Atlantic  prov- 
inces, though  common  on  the  Columbia  river. 
The  flight  is  extremely  rapid  and  long  contin- 
ued, but  not  at  a  great  hei^t,  and  accompanied 
oy  a  whistling  noise ;  it  walks  with  ease  -and 

frace,  and  runs  swiftiy ;  it  seldom  bathes,  bat 
rinks  by  swallowing  water  in  long  draughts, 
with  the  bill  deeply  immersed;  it  is  rather 
shy,  and  difficult  to  shoot  from  tiie  rapid  flight; 
200  or  800  constitute  a  large  flock,  wmch  scat- 
ter  over  so  large  a  space  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
kill  more  than  one  at  a  shot,  except  in  winter 
when  they  come  near  farm  houses ;  the  flesh  is 
excellent,  and  great  numbers  are  killed  in  the 
southern  states  in  winter.  In  Lonisiana  they 
be^  to  lay  by  the  last  of  March,  but  in  Kew 
England  not  before  the  middle  of  May ;  the  nest 
is  made  in  any  kind  of  tree,  and  is  very  loosely 
constructed ;  it  breeds  in  aviaries,  rising  sev- 
eral broods  in  a  season.    The  eggs  are  2, 1}  by 

1  inch,  equally  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  pure 
white. — ^None  of  the  tnrtie  doves  commit  seri- 
ous depredations  in  the  fields  of  grain,  as  they 
are  rather  gleaners  than  reapers.  The  fjgmily 
characters  have  been  given  under  Pioaoir. 

TUSCALOOSA,  a  W.  co.  of  Alabama,  inter- 
sected by  the  Black  Warrior  and  Sipsey  rivers; 
area,  1,620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 28,206,  of  whom 
10jl46  were  slaves.  The  surfiMe  is  hilly  and  the 
soil  highly  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  626,452  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  60,271  of 
oats,  114,086  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  78,661  bales 
of  cotton,  the  largest  growth  of  cotton  in  any 
county  of  the  Union,    There  were  6  tanneries, 

2  cotton  factories,  1  paper  mill,  8  newspapers, 
68  churches,  and  404  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.  Iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  carbon- 
iferous limestone  are  found. — TveaxuxMXf  the 
eai>ital  of  the  county,  and  formerly  of  the  state, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior 
river,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  126 
m.  N.  W.  from  Montgomery;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,989.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Ala- 
bama, and  of  the  state  lunatic  asylum.  The 
unirersity  buildings  are  elegant  and  costly.    It 
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oarriea  on  an  aotive  trade  in  cotton,  and  hta 
iron  and  ootton  manufactories. 

TUSCANY  (It.  TMeana),  a  division  of  cen- 
tral Italy,  formerly  an  independent  grand 
duohy,  bonnded  N.  W.,  N.,  and  N.  E.  by 
Modena  and  the  Bomagna,  E.,  S.  E.,  and 
S.  by  Urbino,  Pemg^  Orvieto,  and  Yiterbo, 
and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  aea. 
In  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  it  compriaea  the 
7  proviaoea  of  Arezzo,  Florence,  Groaseto,  Leg- 
horn, Lnooa,  IHsa,  and  Sienna,  that  of  Leghorn 
inolnding  the  idaad  of  EUba ;  area,  8,712  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  1,810,248.  The  principal  cities 
end  towns  are  Xlorenoe,  the  capital,  Leghorn, 
Lncca,  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Areszo.  In  the  S. 
the  coast  is  indented  by  aeveral  bays,  bnt  in 
the  N.  it  forms  one  long  oontinnons  sweep 
without  harbors.  The  diore,  though  ooca- 
nonally  bold,  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
swampy.  In  the  interior  the  country  presents 
4  different  regions :  the  highlands  of  the  Apen- 
nines on  tilie  N.  and  N.  E. ;  the  hilly  tract 
whidi  oocnpies  nearly  the  wliole  of  the  pror- 
iace  of  Kenna;  the  valleys  of  the  principal 
rivers;  and  the  phuna  which  border  the  Ma- 
remme  or  marshes  on  the  west.  The  Apen- 
nines have  none  of  their  principal  heights 
within  the  limits  of  Tuscany,  the  most  ele- 
vated point  being  the  Bosco  Lungo,  on  the 
borders  of  Modena,  4,200  feet  above  the  sea; 
few  of  the  other  summits  are  more  than  half 
this  height,  and  the  average  elevation  is  esti- 
mated at  1,900  feet  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  N.  E.,  belonging  to  the 
Adriatic,  the  whole  drainage  of  the  sur&ce  flows 
to  the  Mediterranean  by  numerous  streams,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Amo,  Ceoina, 
Ombrone,  Albegna,  Fiora,  and  Tiber,  the  last  of 
which,  however,  has  only  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  in  Tuscany. — In  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  country  the  climate  in  winter  is  severe, 
and  snow  often  lies  for  a  month ;  bnt  in  the 
valleys  vegetation  is  scarcely  interrupted.  At 
Florence  uie  average  temperature  is  69°,  and 
the  sirocco  is  not  uncommon.  Fevers,  dropsy, 
and  several  other  complaints  are  common  in 
the  marshy  tracts,  particularly  in  the  autumn, 
when  these  districts  are  almost  entirely  desert- 
ed by  the  inhabitants.  The  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  particularly  healthy,  the  ratio  of 
deaths  in  some  years  not  exceeding  1  in  40  of 
the  population,  and  never  exceeding  1  in  86. — 
Some  of  the  loftier  summits  are  barren,  but  in 
general  all  the  land  which,  from  its  elevation 
or  the  nnevenness  of  its  surface,  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated, is  covered  with  forests  and  natural 
pastures.  About  \  of  the  area  is  clothed  with 
forests  and  plantations  of  chestnuts,  and  about 
the  same  extent  vrith  pastures ;  while  i  is  plant- 
ed with  vines  and  olives,  and  the  remainder  is 
arable  land.  Agriculture  is  more  advanced 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy  except  Lom- 
tMurdy,  bnt  ia  still  in  a  backward  state.  The 
principal  crops  raised  are  rice,  barley,  rye, 
pnlse,  maize,  and  wheat,  a  peculiar  species  of 
the  last  being  cultivated  solely  for  its  straw; 


bat  the  qnaatlty  of  gftiu.  prodnoed  ia  Bot  anf- 

fident  for  the  wants  of  the  inliabitants.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  Om  ooltnre  of 
the  vine,  and  in  many  places  where  ttie  hills 
are  natnrally  steep  arti&aal  terraces  have  been 
made  on  which  it  thrives  w^.  The  olive  is 
extensively  cultivated,  bnt  the  qii^i<7  of  the 
oil  produced  is  not  very  good.  YarioDs  kinda 
of  fruit  are  abundant;  Ute  mulberry  thtivea, 
and  the  annual  produce  of  silk  is  estimated  at 
260,000  lbs.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  are 
fed  on  the  highlands  in  summer  and  in  the 
marshes  during  the  autnmn  and  winter;  and  * 
conaderable  quantity  of  eheeee  is  ouide  from 
the  milk  of  ewes  and  goats.  The  asaea  of  Tna- 
cany  are  very  lai^ ;  and  a  great  nnmber  of 
pigs  are  fed  upon  acorns  in  Uie  woods  of  the 
Maremme.  The  manufactures  consist  of  wool- 
len and  silk  gooda,  hemp  and  linen  doth,  paper, 
glass,  leather,  wax,  haruwar«,  china  and  earth- 
enware, alabaster  ornaments,  coral,  which  ia 
gathered  on  the  coast  of  Barbaiy  and  woriud 
at  Leghorn,  and  straw  plait,  of  which  however 
the  quantity  made  has  greatly  declined.  Aco&- 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on,  the  chief  export^ 
in  addition  to  several  of  the  artides  just  eniH 
merated,  being  oil,  timber,  charcoal,  raw  and 
spun  silk,  potash,  hides,  cheese,  Iioraz,  tartar, 
gall  nnts,  and  tallow. — ^The  inhabitants  are  e»t- 
erally  honest,  sober,  and  industrious.  TheBo- 
man  Catholic  is  the  established  relij^on,  and  the 
total  nnmber  of  the  dergy  is  about  16,000,  bnt 
all  denominations  enjoy  equal  political  riglttB. 
In  the  large  towns  there  are  about  7,000  Jew*. 
The  chnrch  establishment  of  Tuscany  condsts  of 
4  archbishope,  those  of  Florence,  Lnoea,  Fia^ 
and  Sienna,  and  about  20  bishops.  There  are 
universities  at  Pisa  and  Sienna,  attended  to- 
gether by  about  800  students.  The  people  axe 
better  educated  in  Tuscany  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy. — The  greater  part  of  ancient  £tni> 
ria  is  included  in  Tuscany.  (See  Etrusia.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  Soman  empire  it  he- 
came  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Goth% 
next  of  the  LfnnlMurds,  and  then  of  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne,  who  governed  it  by 
counts.  These  afterward  assumed  the  title  d 
marquis,  and  as  vassals  of  the  empire  continued 
to  rule  till  1160,  when  the  last  of  them  sold  hk 
marquisate  to  the  emperor  Frederic  L  It  snb- 
sequentiy  became  divided  into  a  nnmber  oC 
small  flefs;  and  the  dties  of  Florence,  Piaa, 
and  Sienna  each  became  the  centre  of  a  cele- 
brated republic.  Florence,  having  conqnered 
Pisa,  iMcame  the  predominant  power  of  Tus- 
cany. After  the  fall  of  that  repnbUo  in  1632 
Charles  V.  appointed  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  duke  of , 
Florence.  In  1669  the  whole  of  Tusoany  be-' 
came  united  under  the  Medid  family,  whoa 
Cosmo  J.  assumed  the  title  of  grand  dnka. 
This  fEunily  maintained  one  of  the  moat  bril- 
liant courts  in  Europe,  and  distinguished  them- 
sdves  by  their  patronage  of  litentnre  and  art. 
They  became  extinct  in  1787,  and  according  to 
agreement  between  the  great  powera  were  aoo- 
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«e«ied  by  Frands,  ddke  oC  Lorraine,  who  had 
married  Maria  Theresa,  heireas  of  Gharlea  VL 
of  Austria;  and  while  he  resided  at  Vienna 
Tnaoany  was  governed  bj  a  regeney.  In  1760 
iVancis  (II.  of  Tusoany  and  I.  of  Oermany) 
dted,  and  was  snoeeeded  as  grand  dnlce  of  Tns* 
oany  by  his  seoond  son  Leopold  L,  nnder  whom 
the  country  made  eonaiderable  adTances.  Leo* 
pold  having  snoeeeded  to  the  Austrian  domin- 
i«na  (1790),  the  grand  ducal  crown  devolved 
vpon  his  second  son  Ferdinand  III.,  who  fol- 
lowed the  enlightened  system  of  his  flither. 
In  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  he  re- 
mained neutral,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by 
the  FhNBOh,  and  in  1799  the  directory  ordered 
the  conntry  to  be  occupied  by  its  troops.  By 
the  peace  of  Lon^ville  in  1801  Tuscany  with 
Parma  was  called  the  "kingdom  of  Etruria," 
•ad  given  by  Kapoleon  to  the  prince  of  Far- 
ina as  a  compensation  for  territories  of  which 
be  bad  been  deprived ;  but  in  1807  jt  was 
united  to  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
Kapoleoh's  sister  £lisa,  tiie  princess  Bacoioohi, 
wm  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
with  the  title  of  grand  duchess.  In  1814  Tns- 
ewiy  was  occupied,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
III.,  by  the  allied  troops;  and  in  the  following 
year,  at  &«  oongress  of  Vienna,  Elba  and  soma 
other  territories  were  annexed  to  it,  and  the 
possession  confirmed  to  Ferdinand  and  his  suo- 
oessors.  The  duchy  of  Luoca  was  condition- 
ally assigned  to  Maria  Louisa,  ez-queen  of 
£trnria,  and  reverted  to  Tuscany  in  1847. 
Ferdinand's  son  and  successor  Leopold  II.  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Kaples  in  March,  1848, 
and  granted  a  constitution  to  the  people,  but 
becoming  alarmed  afterward  fled  to  Sienna 
and  sabMqnently  to  Gafita.  The  members  of 
tbe  provisional  government  assembled  at  Flor- 
eaee  proclaimed  a  republic,  March  18,  and  the 
na^nal  assembly  that  met  on  the  28th  named 
0nerrazzi  dictator.  The  oonstitDtional  party 
Bfoceeeded  in  driving  the  republicans  trota  pow- 
er without  bloodshed,  and  invited  Leopold  to 
return  without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Anstrians.    Thia  reqnest  he  promiaed  to  com- 

fly  with,  but  an  Austrian  division  nnder  G«n. 
t'Aspre  soon  afterward  arrived,  by  secret  con- 
vention, and  nnder  their  protection  the  grand 
doke  returned  to  Florence  in  1860  and  sup- 
pressed the  constitution.  The  people  remained 
Sniet  until  April  S7,  1869,  when  a  popular 
emottstration,  immediately  following  the  ont- 
Iveak  of  the  Italian  war  of  that  year,  caused 
tiie  grand  doke  to  ofiisr  them  a  constitution, 
As  uey  placed  no  faith  in  his  promisee,  it  was 
Miggestea  that  he  should  abdicate  in  favor  of 
.his  son.  This  he  lefiised  to  do,  and  on  the 
aame  day  left  florenoe  for  Bologna.  A  pro- 
Tisional  government  waa  immediately  formed, 
wbieh  conferred  the  dictatorship  on  the  king 
Hi  Sardinia,  who  appointed  a  commissioner  to 
govern  the  country  during  the  war  with  Ans- 
tri*.  A  national  assembly  met  Aug.  SO,  1869, 
and  voted  to  annex  Tuscany  to  Sardinia.  Tlie 
^aaation  was  afUrward  snbmitted  to  the  peo- 


ple, khA  their  approval  of  the  aniMzatiOD  wIn 
almost  unanimous. 

TUSOABAWAS,  an  £.  co.  <tf  Ohio,  inteneot- 
ed  by  the  Tuscarawas  river ;  area,  620  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  82,468.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
ing and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  iii 
1860  were  860,778  bushels  of  wheat,  409,761 
of  Indian  com,  278,600  of  oats,  604,178  lbs.  of 
butter,  68,096  of  tobacco,  and  176,200  of  woo]. 
There  were  18  grist  mills,  88  saw  nulls,  3  iron 
founderies,  6  woollen  factories,  16  tanneries,  87 
churches,  8  newspapers,  and  6,927  pupils  at> 
tending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  aiid  bitond- 
nous  coal  abound.  The  Steubenville  and  Indir 
ana  railroad  and  ihe  Ohio  canal  pass  through 
the  county,  and  the  Tnsoamwas  branch  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad  terminates  at 
New  Philadelphia,  the  capital. 

TDSOABOBAS,  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indiana,  who  at  the  settlement  of  Kordt  Oaro- 
lina  oconpied  a  tract  of  land  aI<Hig  the  htaika 
of  the  Nenae  and  Tar  rivers,  and  the  counfa^ 
adjacent.  They  lived  for  a  long  time  on  peace- 
ful terms  with  the  settlers,  and  in  1708  had  IS 
towns  on  the  npper  waters  of  those  rivers,  and' 
eonld  bring  into  the  field  1,200  warriors.  Be- 
coming Jealons  at  length  of  the  enoroadhmenta 
of  the  whites,  they  formed  a  league  with  the 
Pamlico  Indians,  and  in  1711  attired  the  set- 
tlers on  the  Boanoke;  112  of  the  whites  were 
butchered  in  the  first  attack,  and  a  war  of  at- 
tack and  reprisal  was  carried  on  between  the 
settlers  and  the  Indians  for  more  than  18 
months.  In  March,  1718,  the  settlers  pursued 
them  to  their  fort  on  the  Neuse  in  the  limits 
of  the  present  Greene  co.,  and  after  a  aevei^ 
battle  carried  the  fort,  taking  800  captives, 
while  about  800  were  killed.  This  severe  de- 
feat, and  the  subsequent  zealous  pursuit  of 
those  who  had  escaped,  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
Tuscaroras;  theyenteredintoatreaty  of  peace 
with  the  governor,  and  a  tract  of  land  on  tiie 
Boanoke  in  the  present  county  of  Bwtie  waa 
granted  them  for  a  settlement.  The  hostility 
of  the  settlers,  however,  made  their  reaidenoe 
nnoomfortable,jBnd  not  long  after  they  joined 
their  kinsmen  ^e  Iroquois  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oneida  lake.  They  were  formally  received 
into  the  Indian  confederacy  about  1722.  For 
a  long  time  they  remained  quiet,  or  only  uded 
in  the  enterprises  of  the  other  tribes  without 
being  specially  identified;  but  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  a  part  of  them,  under  the  influenoe 
of  Sir  John  Johnson,  became  alliea  of  the  Brit- 
ish government,  while  another  portion  took 
sides  with  the  colonists.  In  the  outrages  and 
massacres  of  that  period  in  the  region  watered 
by  the  Mohawk  and  its  tributaries,  they  bore 
their  full  part  In  1779  those  who  were  the 
dlies  of  the  English  removed  to  Niagara  co.  to 
obtain  means  at  living,  and  were  grant^  a 
smaU  tract  of  land  there  by  the  other  trioea. 
About  1804  they  disposed  of  their  lands  in 
North  Carolina  and  pnrohased  a  tract  fit>m  the 
Holland  land  company.  These  lands  are  still 
held  by  Uiem,  and  the  remnant,  about  60  Uxor 
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ffiee,  Btlll  romain  there,  and  have  adopted  the 
habits  of  civilization  and  beoome  indnatrions 
and  intelligent  agricoltnriats. 

TDSOOLA,  an  £.  co.  of  the  8.  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Saginaw  bay  and 
ihterseoted  bj  the  Oass  river;  area  about  700 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  4,886.  The  surface  is 
level,  the  soil  productive,  and  timber  is  abun- 
dant.   Capital,  Yassar. 

TUSCDLUM.    See  Fbaboati. 

TUSSEB,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Bivenhall,  near  Witham,  il&sex,  aboat  1616, 
died  in  London  about  1660,  He  became  a 
chorister  in  the  collegiate  chapel  of  Walling- 
ford  eastle,  and  subsequently  was  employed  in 
Tarions  other  choirs,  and  finally  served  as  a  re- 
tainer in  the  family  of  William  Lord  Paget. 
Afterward  he  became  a  farmer  at  Eatwade, 
now  Oattiwode,  in  Suffolk^  where  he  wrote  his 
work  on  husbandry  entitled  "A  Hondreth 
Good  Fointes  of  Husbandrie"  (1667).  This 
was  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  language,  and 
in  1578  appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  as  "  Fine 
Hnndreth  roints  of  Good  Husbandry  vnited  to 
u  many  of  Good  Hnswiferie"  (reprinted  by  Dr. 
ICavor  in  1812).  FoUersays  Tusser  was  "  sno- 
oessively  a  musician,  schoolmaster,  serving-man. 
husbandman,  grazier,  poet,  more  skilful  in  all 
than  thriving  in  any  vocation.  He  traded  at 
large  in  oxen,  sheep,  dairies,  grain  of  all  kinds, 
to  no  profit.  Whether  he  bought  or  sold  he 
lost ;  and,  when  a  renter,  impoverished  himself 
and  never  enriched  his  landlord." 

TUTENAG.    See  Nicml,  vol.  xii.  p.  849. 

TUTHTLL,  Louisa  CABOuint  (Hugoins),  an 
Amwican  anthoress,  bom  in  New  Haven, 
Oonn.,  near  the  beginning  of  this  oentary, 
Bhe  was  married  in  1817  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Tnt- 
hill,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  who  died  in  1826. 
After  his  death  she  became  a  contributor  to 
several  magazines,  and  in  1827  published 
"James  Somers  the  Pilgrim's  Son,"  and  in 
1829  "Mary's  Visit  to  B."  In  1889  ahe  first 
appeared  under  her  own  name  as  the  editor 
of  a  volume  of  selections  entitled  "  The  Toung 
Ladies'  Reader,"  which  was  soon  followed  by 
a  oolleetion  of  tales  and  essays  under  the  title 
of  "The  Young  Ladies' Home."  She  afterward 
wrote  three  series  of  tales,  which  have  had  a 
very  large  circulation,  and  in  1846  published  a 
novel  entitled  "  My  Wife ;"  in  1848,  "  The  His- 
tory  of  Architecture;"  and  in  1849  "The  Nur- 
sery Book."  She  now  (May,  1862)  resides  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

TUTUILA.    See  Navioatobs'  Isulhub. 

TVER,  a  govemment  of  Earopean  Russia, 
bounded  N.  W .  and  N.  by  Novgorod,  E.  by 
Jaroslav  and  Vladimir,  S.  by  Moscow  and 
Smolensk,  and  W.  by  Pskov ;  area,  26,081 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  1,491,427.  The  anrface, 
though  not  mountainous,  is  oonriderably  ele- 
Tatea  in  the  S.,  and  slopes  toward  the  N.,  where 
it  terminates  in  an  extensive  plain.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  nnmerons  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
Are  the  Volga,  which  becomes  navigable  in 
this  government,  the  BOna,  Tvertza,  Bestra, 


BhOsha,  and  Mologa.  Th«  Volga  is  conneeM 
with  the  Neva  by  canal.  There  are  serml 
lakes,  the  most  extensive  of  which  coven 
76  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  of  inferior  quality,  and 
the  quantity  of  grain  raised'is  scarcely  anffi- 
cient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitantat 
A  large  portion  of  the  Buface  is  covered  with 
forests,  consisting  principally  of  birch,  beech, 
and  pine.  The  railway  connecting  Moioow 
with  St.  Petersbui;g  passes  through  the  pror- 
ince,  and,  together  with  its  water  oonmniiiei- 
tion  with  the  Baltic,  Black,  and  Caspiin  ieu, 
gives  it  an  important  transit  trade.  Thwe  in 
few  manufactures. — ^Tvkb,  the  capital,  is  nto- 
ated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tverta  tud 
Tmaka  with  the  Volga,  96  m.  N.  W.  from  Mos- 
cow; pop.  about  24,000.  It  is  divided  into  4 
parts  by  the  rivers,  has  wide,  rq;nlar  streets,  i 
large  Ctotiiic  cathedral,  and  numerous  chnrchei 
ornamented  with  spires  and  gilded  domei,  u 
imperial  and  an  episcopal  palace,  2  monuteriea, 
and  several  schools^nd  charitable  institntioiii. 
The  rivers  are  crossed  by  8  bridges  of  Imm^ 
and  their  banks  are  lined  with  quays  which  iit 
favorite  promenades.  linen,  canvas,  hsrdwin^ 
leather,  and  candles  are  manufMitared ;  and  aa 
extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  hemp^ 
fish,  and  iron.  Tver  was  destroy^  by  fire  is 
1768,  and  rebuilt  by  Catharine  IL 

TWEED  (anc.  Tueda),  a  river  of  SooUaad 
and  England,  which  rises  at  Tweedshawa,  at 
the  B.  extremity  of  Peeblesshire,  1,600  feet 
above  sea  level,  among  the  Lowtber  hiili, 
whence  it  runs  about  20  m.  N.  E.,  and  then 
turning  E.  passes  the  town  of  Peebles,  croMi 
the  oonnUes  of  fielkirk  and  Roxburgh,  sepa- 
rates Berwickshire  from  the  English  coaatjd 
NorthumberUmd,  and  for  the  last  4^  m.  of  Hi 
course  lies  wholly  within  English  territory. 
It  enters  the  North  sea  at  the  town  of  Berwick. 
Its  length  is  96  m.,  and  it  drains  an  ares  of 
1,870  m.,  being  more  than  any  other  Seottidi 
river  except  the  Tay.  Its  principal  afflnenti 
from  the  N.  are  the  Biggar,  Gala,  Leader,  and 
Adder,  and  fivm  the  8.  the  Yarrow,  Iman^ 
TevioL  and  Till.  It  is  navigable  only  a  few 
miles  from  its  mouthj  but  is  remarkable  for  iti 
salmon  fisheries  and  its  piotnresqne  scenery. 

TWEEDDALE.    See  PnBUssmBi. 

TWESTEN,  AnauBT  Detut  ORBisnAir,  • 
German  Protestant  theolo^an,  bom  in  Gladi- 
stadt,  fiqlstein,  April  11,  1789.  Having  atirf- 
led  uieok>gy  and  philosophy  at  the  nniveni^ 
tft  Kiel,  he  was  appointed  in  1812  profeaaor  it 
one  of  the  gymnasia  of  Berlin,  where  bis  thM> 
logical  views  were  chiefly  shaped  by  the  infl** 
ence  of  Sohleiermacher.  He  became  in  18H^ 
traordinary,  and  in  1819  ordinary  profeasorw 
theology  at  the  univeraity  of  Kiel,  and  atM  «^ 
tuned,  next  to  Clans  Harms,  the  greatest  iaSa- 
ence  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  Holstein.  u 
1 886  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  university  of  B«^ 
lin,  as  successor  of  Schleiermacher,  and  in  18S1 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  f'*'^ 
Oberitrehtnrath  (supreme  ecclesiastical  coancil) 
of  the  United  Evangelical  ohnroh  of  Fnarifc 
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TwMton  b  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  chief  rep- 
resentatives of  those  who  think  that  they  can 
reoonoile,  in  the  main,  the  peooliar  views  of 
Sohleiermaeher  vith  the  ola  doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  eharoh.  His  principal  work  is  a 
vDlome  of  lectores  on  the  doctrines  of  the  La* 
theran  oharch  (  Fbrfaitm^m  iber  di»  Pogmatik 
der  teangtlueh-luthm-uehtn  Kirehe,  2  vols., 
Hsmbnrg,  1626-'87) ;  and  beside  severs^  otiier 
tbeological  and  philoaopliical  works,  he  has 
published  a  handbook  of  logic  (Kiel,  1884). 

TWICKENHAM,  a  rillii^e  and  pariah  of 
Middlesex,  Enjj^Iand,  on  the  Thames,  opposite 
Biohmond,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  Hi  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  lion- 
don;  pop.  in  IMl,  6,SS4.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  residenoe  of  Pope.  The  poet's  villa  has 
been  destjoved,  bnt  the  grotto  which  he  con- 
strnoted  and  the  monument  erected  by  him  to 
his  mother  are  etill  standing;  and  his  own 
monument  is  in  the  parish  dinroh,  where  he 
was  buried.  Walpole's  seat,  called  Strawberry 
Hill,  is  about  1  m.  distant^  At  Twickenham 
is  also  Orleans  house,  occapied  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe while  a  refugee  in  En^and  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne. 

TWI6GS,  a  central  co.  of  Geor^a,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Oomolgee  river ;  area,  400  so.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 8,8S0,  of  whom  6,818  were  slaves. 
The  snrftce  is  moderately  hUly  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  870,687 
bnsbels  of  Indian  com,  76,828  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  9,689  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
12  ehorchea,  and  210  pnpils  attending  public 
sdiools.  The  Qeorgia  central  railroad  crosses 
the  N.  border.    Capital,  Marion. 

TWIGrOS,  DjLViD  EiiAinntt,  an  American 
general,  born  in  Oeorg^  in  1790.  He  entered 
the  United  States  army  in  1812  as  captain  of 
the  8th  infantry,  and  after  the  peaoe  of  1815 
was  retained  in  the  service  as  captain  in  the 
7th  infantry,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  m^or. 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  mi^or  and  in  1881 
lientenant-oolonel  in  the  lat  infantry,  and  in 
1886  colonel  of  the  2d  dragoons.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  invading  army  of  6en.'  Taylor  in 
the  spring  of  1846,  and  for  his  services  at  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaoa  de  la  Palma, 
whore  he  commanded  the  ri^ht  wing,  was  in 
June  of  the  same  year  commissioned  a  briga- 
dier-general. He  subsequently  received  Uie 
brevet  rank  of  nu^or-general  and  a  sword  ftom 
congress  "  for  gaUantry  and  good  conduct  in 
storming  Monterey."  He  commanded  a  divi- 
sion under  Qen.  Scott  in  the  campaign  of  1847, 
and  in  1848  was  military  governor  of  Vera 
Oruz.  In  Feb.  1861,  being  in  command  of  the 
military  department  of  Texas,  he  surrendered 
bis  troops  and  mnnitions  of  war  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  state,  which  had  recently  adopted  an 
ordinance  of  seoesrion;  and  upon  his  arrival 
soon  alter  in  New  Orleans,  he  was  received  by 
the  inhabitants  with  an  enthusiastic  ovation. 
On  March  1  he  was  expelled  from  the  IT.  S. 
army,  and  soon  after  received  an  important 
Aommand  in  that  of  the  "confederate  states," 


which  however  he  resigned  townd  the  dose 
of  the  year. — Lbvi,  an  Ajmerioan  soldier,  broth- 
er of  tiie  preceding,  bom  in  Richmond  Ci^, 
6a.,  in  1798,  killed  at  Ohapnltepec,  Mexico, 
Sept.  18, 1847.  Heentered^heU.  S.  serrioein 
1818  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  marine  corps,  and 
was  the  senior  officer  of  marines  on  the  frigate 
President  during  her  last  cruise  under  De- 
catur. After  bemg  variously  employed  on  sea 
and  land,  he  volunteered  for  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition under  Gen.  Scott,  and  fell  mortally 
wounded  while  heading  one  of  the  storming 
parties  in  the  assault  upon  Ohapultepec 

TWILIGHT,  the  faint  light  which  appears  in 
the  sky  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  again  for 
some  time  after  sunset,  the  amount  and  dur»- 
tion  of  the  light  varying  materially  in  difiStrent 
latitudes  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  light  is  caoaed  by  the  reflection  of  tihe 
sun's  rays,  when  below  the  horizon,  from  the 
vapors  and  minute  solid  particles  floating  in  it, 
and  perhaps  from  the  material  atoms  of  the  air 
itself.  It  is  to  this  property  of  reflection  pos- 
sessed by  the  atmosphere  that  its  illumination 
is  due  beyond  the  direct  reach  of  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding firom  the  sun,  as  under  the  shadow  of 
clouds  and  behind  opaque  objects  upon  the 
surface,  where,  unless  the  light  were  directed 
upon  some  principle  of  general  diffusion,  intense 
darkness  would  prevwl.  So  also  a  sudden  illn- 
mination  would  attend  the  rising  of  the  sun  and 
instantaneous  darkness  accompany  his  setting. 
As  the  sun  sets  to  any  point  upon  the  snr&oe 
of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  above  this  point  all 
around  the  horizon  is  illuminated  by  direct  rays, 
and  the  reflecdon  flrom  so  broad  an  illuminated 
surface  brings  down  to  the  earth  a  large  amount 
of  light ;  bnt  as  the  dark  shadow  of  the  earth, 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  sinking  of  the 
sun,  rises  higher  and  higher  into  the  atmos- 
phere' at  this  locality,  the  reflected  light  stead- 
ily diminishes  and  finally  disappears  when  no 
direct  rays  from  the  sun  reach  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere  above  the  horizontal 
line  extended  toward  the  sunset.  By  observing 
tiie  time  after  the  setting  of  the  snn  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  reflected  rays,  data  are  af- 
forded upon  which  an  approximate  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  it  is  on  this  metiiod  diiefly  that  this  calcula- 
tion is  based.  On  the  equator,  when  the  snn  is 
in  the  equinoctial,  and  apparently  descending 
vertically,  and  occupying  as  much  time  below  as 
above  the  horizon,  the  duration  of  the  twilight 
is  an  hour  and  12  minutes,  or  tV  of  the  semi-cir- 
cumference, equal  to  18°;  whence  it  is  con- 
cluded that  such  must  be  its  depression  below 
the  horizon  at  any  place  before  the  twilight  can 
end ;  and  it  is  reckoned  fh>m  this  that  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere  is  a  little  over  62  m.  But  this 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  rude  approximation, 
the  calculation  proceeding  on  the  supposition  of 
there  being  but  one  direct  reflection,  whereaa 
the  rays  may  be  reflected  again  and  again ;  and 
no  account  being  made  of  the  refraction  the 
rays  must  experience  in  their  direct  passage 
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timxigh  the  dense  itratam  of  air  near  the 
wrfaoe,  and  entering  it  again  vhea  turned 
back  from  the  upper  strata.  Bj  a  different 
calculation,  foan&d  on  obaerrationB  of  the 
progress  of  the  ^dge  of  the  dark  shadow 
(known  till  it  reaches  the  zenith  as  the  aoti- 
crepusonlar,  and  afterward  as  the  oreposeolar 
ourve),  made  in  the  pure  and  transparent  air  at 
the  sanunit  of  high  mountains,  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere  has  been  found  by  French  as- 
tronomers (whose  observations  are  recorded  in 
the  Annvaire  mitiorohgique  de  Frajiee,  1860) 
to  be  71.46  m.  This  curve  they  found  set  when 
tiie  sun  was  17°  below  the  horizon.  The  va- 
riable length  of  twilight  at  the  same  place 
in  different  seasons  results  from  the  varying 
declination  of  the  sun  and  the  consequent  dif- 
ference of  time  required  to  sink  17°  or  18°  be- 
low tiie  horizon,  as  his  course  is  vertical  or 
nore  or  less  approaching  it.  Near  the  polea, 
where  the  sun  attains  at  noon  no  great  he^t 
above  the  horizon,  it  also  keeps  near  it  after 
disappearing  each  night;  and  if  its  depression 
does  not  exceed  18°,  the  twilight  is  contdnuoni 
into  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  This  is  the 
case  in  some  portion  of  the  sununer  in  all  places 
for  which  the  least  polar  distance  of  the  sun  is 
only  16°  greater  than  the  latitude ;  and  as  this 
distance  diminishes  and  the  sun  is  less  and  leas 
depressed  below  the  horizon,  the  twilight  in- 
creases in  brilliancy,  and  is  finally  lost  during 
the  period  that  the  circuit  of  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon. — ^A  beaatifal  feature  attending  the 
twili^t  is  the  rich  coloring  of  the  clouds  upon 
which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  strike,  and 
from  which  they  are  reflected  in  gorgeous 
tints,  which  slowly  change  their  hues  as  the 
angle  of  reflection  vai-ies.  This  phenomenon 
is  seen  in  greatest  perfection  in  mountainona 
regions  and  over  wide  districts,  where  the  air 
remains  is  a  uniform  condition  unafieoted  by 
local  eanses.  The  presence  of  much  moisture 
is  idso  favorable  for  the  display  of  the  finest 
colors.  Thus  at  sea,  especially  in  the  warm 
atmosphere  of  the  Qnlf  stream,  these  exhibi- 
tions are  of  the  finest  character,  as  also  over 
the  waters  of  inland  seas.  Even  when  no 
clouds  are  formed,  brilliantly  colored  bands  are 
produced  along  the  horizon,  which  change  in  a 
somewhat  regular  order  with  the  conlinned  ris- 
ing or  declining  of  the  sun.  These  tints  are  due 
to  the  different  powers  of  penetration  possessed 
by  the  different  rays  of  which  white  light  is 
composed.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  solar 
rays  are  decomposed  and  present  different 
colors  in  paasing  through  a  piece  of  glass  cov- 
ered with  smoke  in  layers  of  different  thick- 
ness, these  rays  are  also  decomposed  in  pene- 
trating the  dense  and  humid  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  slight  obstruction  of  this 
character  extinguishes  the  blue  rays,  and  causes 
those  which  pass  through  to  appear  of  a  yel- 
lowish red;  next  to  this  the  yellow  is  arrested, 
and  the  light  is  orange ;  till  with  further  ob- 
struction the  yellow  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
red  rays  alone  reach  the  surfisce. 


TWITE.    BeelfflBxar. 

TYKEE,  an  island  and  aoond  at  the  mmri]i 
of  the  Savannah  river,  Georgia.  The  sound  is 
more  property  a  bav  of  the  Atlantic;  it  ex- 
tends from  Tybee  iuand  on  the  S.  to  Hilton 
Head  island  on  the  K,  and  ownmiwicates  with 
Warsaw  sound  at  the  S.  end  of  the  fMmar  id- 
and  by  means  of  Lazaretto  creek,  naviga^  by 
lif^t-draught  vessels,  and  with  Port  Boyd  to- 
tranoe  on  the  N.  hy  means  of  C!ooper  lira^ 
Wall's  cat,  and  other  navigable  channels.  The 
Ddand  is  aboat  A  m.  lon^  and  8  m.  broad,  h 
the  civil  war  of  1861-'2  it  was  occupied  bytbt 
n.  8.  forces,  under  command  of  Brig.  Gea. 
Sherman,  Nov.  28, 1861,  and  batteries  were  nb- 
aeqneiktly  erected  on  it  and  the  a4jaeent  iiludi 
for  the  reduction  of  Port  Pulaski  at  the  mindi 
of  the  Savannah  river,  commanded  by  OoL 
Olmstead  of  the  oonfoderate  army.  The  boo- 
bardment  began  on  the  morning  of  April  10^ 
1868;  from  11  batteries  between  1.600  and  8,eM 
yards  from  the  fort;  monntang  20  gnus  sad  1( 
mortars;  and  the  fort  oapitmated  at  2  o'doek 
the  next  afternoon. 

TYOHE.    See  Fortusa. 

TYOHO  BRAHE.    See  BnaBX. 

TYOHSEN,  Ouus  Ohebabd,  a  Genua 
orientalist,  bom  in  Tondem,  Scfaleswig,  Dee. 
14^  1784,  died  in  Rostook,  Dec.  80, 1815.  Ate 
completing  his  studies  at  Qdttingen  in  176t,  lu 
was  sent  on  a  mission  through  Qermany  nd 
Denmark  by  Oallenberg  for  Uie  oonversioa  of 
Jews,  but  met  with  no  success.  In  ITtOhe  be- 
came professor  of  oriental  literature  at  BftUov, 
and  when  the  university  was  removed  to  See- 
took  in  178a  was  appointed  diief  librarian  td. 
keeper  of  the  museum.  His  most  importut 
work  is  a  journal  called  Butgou'tehe  IftbariMK' 
dm  ("  Leisore  Hours  at  Bbtzow,"  6  vols.,  17M- 
'O).  He  wrote  dissertations  on  the  Arabic  end 
Phoenician  languages,  and  made  many  inv«)^ 
tions  in  the  history  of  Christian  sects  in  Ana 

TYLEB.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Virginia,  b» 
dering  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  intersected  bj 
Ifiddle  Island  creek;  area,  890  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,617,  of  whom  18  were  slaves.  Tbe 
productions  in  1860  were  130,014  bnshele  d 
Indian  com,  16,100  of  wheat,  27,044  of  osU, 
and  1,787  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  gii^ 
mills,  9  saw  mills,  8  tanneriea,  7  ehonshee,  ud 
146  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Inb 
ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  excellent  hvMH 
stone  and  limestone  are  found  in  grest  sbos- 
dance.  Oaintal,  Middleboume.  II.  An  £■  m 
of  Texas,  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Smm 
river;  area,  1,200  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 4,SJ^ 
of  whom  1,148  were  stares.  The  surfses  u 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnctiooB  a 
1860  were  86,099  bushels  of  Indian  con,  12,<» 
of  sweet  potatoes,  88  hogsheads  of  sonr,  ud 
184  bales  of  cotton.    Capital,  Woodvilla. 

TYLEB,  Bknhst,  D.D.,  an  American  dwg- 
man,  born  in  Middlebury,  Conn.,  July  lOi  l'™" 
died  in  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  Msy  14,  Jw* 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  pnt  to  lesit 
a  trade,  but  entwed  Yale  college,  where  he  w» 
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mdnated  in  1804^  and  oididned  as  putor  of  ih« 
Oongr^gstional  church  in  South  Britain,  Oonn., 
in  1808,  where  he  remained  14  years.  In  1888 
he  was  elected  president  of  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, and  while  in  this  office  raised  a  fimd  oi 
$10,000  to  aid  indigent  stadents  preparing  fw 
the  ministry.  In  18S8  he  resigned  his  preal- 
denoy  and  became  pastor  of  the  2d  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Portland,  Me.  During  the 
controversy  on  the  "  new  divinity"  awakened 
by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Taylor  (see  TaiIos, 
KATHAinxL  WnxiAH),  he  was  reoognized  as 
the  principal  opponent  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views. 
His  position  was  essentially  that  of  the  great 
divines  of  Kew  England,  Edwards,  Bellamy, 
Smalley,  and  Dwigbt,  on  the  snbjeot  of  God's 
■over^gnty,  decrees^  regeneration,  mam's  nat- 
ural ability  and  moral  inability  to  obey  God's 
commands,  the  nature  of  sin  wd  holiness,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement  One 
result  of  this  controversy  was  the  formati<«  of 
a  pastoral  union  in  Sept.  1888,  by  the  Con- 
neotiont  clergymen  who  held  to  Dr.  Tyler's 
opinions,  and  the  resolution  to  found  a  theo- 
lo^cal  senunary  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  of 
which  he  was  dioaen  president,  and  held  that 
position  till  his  death.  His  principal  works  are : 
"History  of  the  New  Haven  Theology,  in  Let- 
tars  to  a  Clergyman"  (1887);  "A  Review  of 
Day  on  the  Will"  (1887) ;." Memoir  of  Bev. 
Asahel  NetUeton,  D.D."  (Hartford,  1814); 
"Nettleton's  Bemains"  (1846);  "A  Treatise  on 
Ae  Snfferings  of  Christ"  (New  York,  1846); 
"  A  Treatise  on  New  England  Bevivals"  (1846) ; 
and  two  aeries  of  "  Letters  to  Dr.  Horace  Bush- 
neil  on  Christian  Nurture"  (1847-'8).  He  also 
published  many  sermons  and  controversial  pam- 
phlets. His  memoir,  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Bev. 
Nahum  Gale,  D.D.,  and  a  volome  of  lectures 
have  been  printed  since  his  death. 

TYLEB,  John,  10th  president  of  the  United 
States,  bom  in  Charles  City  oo.,  Va.,  March 
80,  1790,  died  in  Biohmond,  Jan.  17,  1868. 
'  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  a 
dlstingnished  patriot  in  the  revolution,  and  was 
afterward  successively  speaker  of  the  Virginia 
house  of  delegates,  governor  of  the  state,  and 
judge  of  the  federal  court  of  admiralty,  an  of- 
fice to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Prewdent 
Kadisoii  shortly  before  his  death  in  Feb.  1818. 
John  was  his  second  son,  and  in  his  I2th  year 
entered  William  and  Mary  college.  At  the 
age  of  17  he  was  graduated,  and  on  that  occa- 
Hon  pronounced  an  address  on  "  Female  Edu- 
oatioa,"  which  the  college  faculty  declared  to 
be  the  best  commencement  oration  that  had 
ever  been  delivered  before  them.  After  quit- 
ting college  he  studied  law,  and  at  the  age  of 
19  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  almost  imme- 
diately entered  upon  a  large  practice.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature  from  Charles  City  oo.  by  a  nearly 
nnanimons  vote.  He  took  his  seat  in  Dec. 
1611,  and  during  the  ensuing  war  with  Great 
Britain  steadily  advocated  the  policy  of  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 


demoemtio  party.  He  was  elected  for  6  sno- 
oeasive  years,  on  one  occasion  receiving  all  the 
votes  polled  except  6.  In  1816  he  was  elected 
to  congress  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  and  agaut  in  1819  he  was  reelected  by 
increased  mqjoriti^  While  in  congress  he 
voted  with  Mr.  Clay  for  the  resolutions  of  cen- 
sure on  Gen.  Jackson's  conduct  during  the 
Seminole  war;  and  on  the  question  of  internal 
improvements  by  the  general  government,  he 
voted  against  all  propositions  which  eoonta- 
;uni9ed  the  doetrine  of  power  in  the  govern- 
ment to  make  such  improvements.  He  was  one 
of  the  ooBunittee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
concerns  of  the  United  States  bank  chartered 
in  1816,  and  supported  a  resolution  inimical  to 
the  bank,  and  m  his  roeech  on  this  occasion 
took  the  ground  that  the  creation  of  such '  an 
institution  was  nno(HistitutionaL  In  &ot, 
throughout  his  congressional  career  he  main- 
tained at  all  points  the  state  rights  or  strict 
construction  doctrines  of  the  democratic  party 
of  Virginia.  In  1819  he  opposed  in  the  de- 
iMtes  on  the  tariff  the  protective  policy,  and 
on  the  Missouri  question  opposed  aU  restrio- 
tions  on  slavery.  Ill  healtii  compelled  him 
soon  after  to  resign  his  seat  in  congress  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  retiring  to 
Charles  City  co.  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profiassion.  In  1828  and  the  two  following 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  in  which  he  exerted  much  in- 
fluence in  behalf  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
internal  improvements  by  the  state.  In  Deo. 
1826,  he  was  chosen  j^vernor  by  the  legisla- 
ture by  a  lai^e  m^ority  over  Mr.  Floyd,  and 
at  the  next  session  was  reelected  by  a  unani^ 
moos  vote.  He  did  not  however  long  remain 
in  this  office,  for  on  the  approach  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  John  Bandolph  as  U.  S.  sen- 
ator in  March,  1827,  a  portion  oi  the  democrat- 
ic members  of  the  legislature,  disgusted  with 
the  personal  vagaries  of  that  erratic  statesman, 
coalesced  with  the  "whigs  to  elect  Governor 
Tyler,  though  the  politioal  sentiments  of  the 
laiXiSr  were  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Ban- 
dolph, and  he  was  chosen  on  the  first  ballot  by 
a  m^ority  of  6.  In  the  presidential  election 
c^  1824  Mr.  Tyler  had  supported  for  the  pred- 
dency  William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  who 
received  the  electoral  vote  of  Virginia.  The 
house  of  representatives  having  decided  the 
election  in  favor  of  John  Quinoy  Adams,  the 
Crawford  party  of  Virginia  generally  were 
satisfied  with  that  result,  and  Mr.  Tyler  wrote 
a  letter  to  Henry  Clay  approving  of  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to  Gen.  Jackson. 
Soon  afterward,  in  a  public  speech  at  Bicb- 
mond,  commenting  on  the  first  message  of 
President  Adams,  he  said  that  it  had  wiutered 
all  his  hopes.  "  I  saw  in  it  an  almost  total  dis- 
regard of  the  federative  principle — a  more  lat- 
itndinons  construction  of  the  constitution  than 
has  ever  before  been  insisted  on ;  lying  not  so 
mnoh  in  the  pa^tioalar  measures  recommended 
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— which,  thongh  bad  enough,  had  some  exonse 
in  precedent — as  in  the  broad  and  general  prin- 
ciples there  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  govern- 
mental duty.  From  the  moment  of  seeing  that 
message  all  who  hare  known  anj  thing  of  me 
have  known  that  I  stood  distinctly  oppoeed  to 
this  administration ;  not  from  a  factions  spirit, 
not  with  a  view  to  elevate  a  favorite,  or  to  ad- 
vance myself,  bnt  on  the  great  principles  which 
have  regnlatod  my  past  life."  In  the  senate 
Mr.  Tyler  sided  with  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Adams,  consisting  of  the  combined  followers 
of  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Oalhonn.  He  voted 
against  the  tariff  bill  of  1828,  and  against  all 
projects  of  internal  improvement,  making  a 
long  speech  against  the  MaysviUe  road  bill,  and 
highly  appro^g  President  Jackson's  veto  of 
tliat  act.  Daring  the  debate  on  Mr.  Clay's 
tariff  resolntions  in  1881-'3,  he  made  a  speech 
which  continued  daring  three  days,  in  which 
he  opposed  a  tariff  for  direct  protection,  bat 
advocated  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental 
protection  to  home  industry.  At  the  same 
session  he  opposed  the  bill  to  continue  the 
b<mk  of  the  United  States.  In  1882  he  avowed 
his  sympathy  with  the  nnllification  movement 
in  Sontii  Carolina ;  and  when  President  Jack- 
son took  decided  ground  against  the  nullifiers, 
Mr.  Tyler  withdrew  his  support  from  the  ad- 
ministration, and  made  an  animated  speech 
against  the  force  bill,  which  passed  the  senate 
inUi  no  vote  bnt  his  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  the  other  opponents  of  the  biU  hav- 
ing retired  from  the  chamber.  He  however 
voted  for  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill.  His 
term  in  the  senate  expiring  March  4, 18S8,  he 
was  reelected  for  the  succeeding  6  years.  In 
the  session  of  1833-'4  he  supported  Mr.  Clay's 
resolutions  of  censure  upon  President  Jackson 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  debate  on  that  question, 
maintaining  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
thongh  in  his  opinion  anoonstitutional,  was  yet 
an  institution  established  by  law  and  made  by 
law  the  depository  of  the  public  money,  and 
that  therefore  the  removal  of  the  deposits  by 
the  president  was  an  unwarranted  assumption 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  ezecntive.  His 
coarse  at  this  time  on  this  question  was  sus- 
tained by  instructions  from  the  legislature 
of  Virginia;  bnt  in  Feb.  1886,  the  legislature 
adopted  resolutions  instructing  the  senators 
fr«m  that  state  to  vote  for  expunging  from  the 
journal  of  the  senate  the  resolntions  of  censure 
upon  the  president.  Mr.  Tyler,  who  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  political  career  had  committed 
himself  ftilly  in  favor  of  the  right  of  instruc- 
tion, could  not  conscientiously  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  legislature  nor  hold  his  seat  in 
disregard  of  its  mandate,  and  he  accordingly 
resigned  it  and  returned  to  his  home,  which 
about  this  time  he  had  removed  from  Charles 
City  CO.  to  Wiliiamsbnrg.  His  course  in  the 
senate  had  gained  him  a  good  deal  of  populari- 
ty among  the  state  rights  democrats  who  had 
arrayed  themselves  in  opposition  to  Jaokson 


and  Van  Bnren,  and  who  were  to  some  etttaA 
ooiSperating  with  the  whjgs ;  and  in  the  presi- 
dential contest  of  1886  he  was  in  Maryland  mn 
as  candidate  for  vice-president  on  the  same 
ticket  with  General  Harrison,  the  whig  candi- 
date for  president ;  while  in  other  states  where 
Judge  White  of  Tennessee  was  the  candidate  for 
president,  the  supporters  of  that  gentleman  also 
used  Mr.  Tyler's  name  for  the  vice-presidency. 
The  result  was  that  he  obtained  the  votes  of 
Ma^Iand,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee. In  1888  he  was  elected  a  membei' of 
the  legislature  by  the  whigs  of  James  City  co., 
and  during  the  subsequent  session  of  Uiat  body 
he  acted  entirely  with  the  whig  party,  onder 
which  name  all  branches  of  the  opposition  to 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  hod  now  become  unit- 
ed. As  a  whig  also  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
delegates  team  Virginia  to  the  whig  national 
convention-  which  met  at  Harrisbnrg,  Dec.  4, 
1889,  to  ncHuinate  candidates  for  the  presidency 
and  vice-presidency.  He  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  and  b  said  to 
have  wept  with  sorrow  when  the  convention 
r^ected  that  statesman  and  nominated  Gva. 
Harrison  for  president.  As  Harrison,  however, 
was  from  the  North,  it  was  expedient  to  select 
the  candidate  for  viee-prerident  from  the  South; 
and  to  conciliate  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  rad 
also  that  portion  ot  the  opposition  which  in 
1886  had  supported  Judge  White,  and  who 
were  still  powerful  in  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
North  Carolma,  Mississippi,  and  other  southern 
states,  the  nomination  to  the  second  ofiBce  was 
unanimously  offered  to  Mr.  T^ler  and  accepted. 
During  the  campaign  his  speeches,  letters,  and 
declarations  of  opinion  were  satisfactory  to  the 
whigs ;  and  in  the  political  songs  whidi  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  that  memorable  strag- 
gle, his  name,  in  the  popular  refrain  of  "  Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too,"  was  as  great  a  favorite 
in  the  months  of  the  whigs  as  that  of  the  vic- 
tor of  Tippecanoe  himself.  The  result  of  the 
election,  which  took  place  in  Nov.  1840,  was 
the  triumphant  choice  of  the  whig  candidates  by 
284  electoral  votes,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  demo- 
cratic candidate,  receiving  only  60  votes,  whidi 
were  those  of  the  states  of  New  Hampehire, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Illinois,  Alabama, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  President  Harriam 
died  April  4,  1841,  just  one  month  after  his  in- 
auguration, and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Unitied  States  the  administration  devolv- 
ed on  the  vice-president.  Mr.  Tyler  was  at 
Williamsburg  when  the  news  of  Gen.  Hani- 
son's  death  was  communicated  to  him,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Washington  he  was  waited  on  by 
the  members  of  the  cabinet,  whom  he  reque^ 
ed  to  remain  in  the  places  they  held  under  Pres- 
ident Harrison,  Three  days  later  he  pnblidi- 
ed  an  inaugural  address,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  in  its  indications  of 
political  principle  was  eatisfiuitory  to  the  whigs, 
who  had  naturally  felt  much  anxiety  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  peculiar  policy  of  their 
party  might  be  carried  out  by  a  president  aa 
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leoenti  J  a  oonyeii  from  tiie  most  intense  school 
of  Virginia  demooraoy.  Their  satisfaction  was 
increased  by  the  promptness  with  which  the 
new  president  began  to  remove  from  ofBoe  the 
democrats  who  had  been  appointed  hj  previons 
administrations,  and  to  fill  their  places  with 
whigs — a  system  of  change  which  he  pursued 
with  vigor  and  perseverance  through  all 
branches  of  the  pnblic  service.  In  his  message 
to  the  congress  which  convened  in  extra  ses- 
rion,l£ay  81, 1841,  the  president  discussed  at 
considerable  length  the  question  of  a  national 
bwk,  which  was  at  that  period  a  leading  fea- 
ture of  whig  policy.  He  said :  "  In  intimate 
connection  witn  the  question  of  revenue  is  that 
which  makes  provisiou  for  a  suitable  fiscal 

Sent,  capable  of  adding  increased  fiicilities  in 
e  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  pnb- 
lic revenues,  rendering  more  seoore  their  cus- 
tody, and  consulting  a  true  economy  in  the 
great,  multiplied,  and  delicate  operations  of 
the  treasury  department.  Upon  such  an  agent 
depends  in  an  eminent  degree  the  establish- 
ment of  a  currency  of  uniform  valae,  which  is 
of  so  great  importance  to  aU  the  essential  in- 
terests of  society,  and  on  the  wisdom  to  be 
manifested  in  its  creation  much  depends.  .... 
I  shall  be  ready  to  concur  with  yon  in  the 
adoption  of  such  system  as  you  may  propose, 
reserving  to  myself  the  ultimate  power  of  re- 
jecting any  measure  which  may,  in  my  view 
of  it,  conflict  with  the  constitution,  or  other- 
wise jeopard  the  proq>erity  of  the  country." 
These  and  similar  expressions  were  inter- 
preted as  indicating  that  he  would  sanction 
any  reasonable  plan  that  congress  might 
adopt  for  the  creation  of  a  national  bank  or 
"fiacal  agent;"  and  he  intimated  to  several 
members  his  desire  that  congress  should  re- 
quest a  plan  for  a  bank  from  the  secretary  of 
tne  treasury,  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio,  who  in  his 
report  accompanying  the  president's  message 
hii  spoken  strongly  in  favor  of  such  an  insti- 
tntion.  In  compliance  with  this  wish  resola- 
tions  were  introduced  into  both  houses  by  the 
president's  confidential  friends,  in  obedience 
to  which  Mr.  Ewing  sent  in  a  bill  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  *'  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United 
States,"  the  essential  features  of  which  were 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  president's  sug- 
gestions and  in  deference  to  his  peoaliar  views 
of  the  institution.  It  was  referred  in  the  senate 
to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Olay  was  chair- 
man, who  soon  reported  a  bill  that  differed 
from  Mr.  Ewin^j's  In  no  material  particular 
except  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of 
branch  bonks,  which  in  Mr.  Ewing's  plan  were 
to  be  established  only  in  states  tiiat  had  for- 
mally given  their  assent,  while  in  Mr.  Clay's 
no  such  assent  was  required.  It  was  soon  nn- 
derstood  that  the  president  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Olay's  bill,  on  the  ground  that  congress,  though 
it  had  the  power  to  create  a  bank,  had  no 
power  to  establish  branches ;  and  in  order  to 
tq>pease  his  scruples  on  this  point,  a  compro- 
mise was  agreed  to  by  the  whig  members, 


which  it  was  asserted  would  be  satis&otory  to 
him.  By  this  compromise  it  was  arranged  that 
branches  might  be  established  with  the  assent 
of  a  state ;  and  if  any  state  did  not  at  the  first 
session  fit  its  legislature  after  the  passage  of 
the  bill  express  its  dissent,  its  assent  might  be 
presumed  by  the  directors  of  the  bank,  who 
were  furthermore  reouired  to  establish  a  branch 
in  any  state  when  directed  to  do  so  by  con- 
gress. The  bill  thus  amended  was  finally 
passed  by  congress  on  Aug.  6  and  sent  to  tha 
president.  A  report  soon  spread  that  he  in- 
tended to  veto  it,  and  various  delegations  wait- 
ed upon  him  to  remonstrate  against  such  an 
act.  To  one  of  these  delegations,  consisting  of 
all  the  whig  members  of  congress  from  Ohio, 
he  replied  with  much  emotion  and  even  with 
tears  that  he  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  desired  only  that  certain  constitu- 
tional objections  should  be  removed  from  the 
bill,  and  finally  asked  them:  "Why  did  yon 
not  send  me  Swing's  bill!"  "  Would  you  sign 
that?"  said  one  of  them.  "I  would,"  was  1&. 
Tyler's  answer.  Belying  npon  Uiis  promise, 
steps  were  immediately  taken  by  the  whig 
leaders  to  pass  Mr.  Ewing's  bill;  but  before 
that  could  be  done  the  president  declared  that 
he  most  recall  his  pledge  to  sign  Mr.  Ewing's 
bUl,  which  he  had  not  then  read,  but  which 
now  on  examination  he  found  he  could  not 
oonsoientionsly  approve.  On  Aug.  16  he  sent 
the  senate  bill  back  to  congress  with  a  veto 
message,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  bill  was 
unconstitutional  because  it  attempted  to  cre- 
ate a  bank  to  operate  per  ««  over  the  Union ; 
because  it  was  a  bank  of  discount ;  because  it 
was  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  power  of 
dealing  in  exchanges;  and  lastly,  because  the 
assent  of  the  states  in  the  establishment  of 
brandies  was  not  sufficiently  secured.  This 
veto  created  great  excitement  and  anger  among 
the  whigs  throughout  the  country,  who  sus- 
pected that  it  was  prompted  by  democratic 
influence,  and  that  it  foreboded  the  betrayal 
and  desertion  by  Mr.  Tyler  of  the  party  which 
had  elevated  him  into  power.  The  whig  lead- 
ers in  congress,  however,  made  yet  another 
effort  to  conciliate  the  president  and  secure 
his  assent  to  their  favorite  measure.  He  him- 
self said  to  a  member  from  Ohio  that  his  me»- 
sage  contained  a  plan  of  a  bank  which  had  been 
long  a  favorite  idea  witb  him.  Mr.  Berrien 
of  uie  senate  and  Mr.  Sugeant  of  the  honse 
were  aooordingly  deputed  to  confer  with  him 
and  ascertain  precisely  what  kind  of  a  bill  he 
would  Improve.  In  an  interview  held  on  Aug. 
19,  he  told  them  he  was  in  favor  of  a  fiscal 
agent  divested  of  the  discounting  power,  and 
lunited  to  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  other 
than  those  drawn  by  a  dtizen  of  one  state 
npon  another  citizen  of  the  same  state.  A 
bill  was  accordingly  prepared  embracing  titese 
features,  was  privately  submitted  to  the  presi- 
dent and  approved  by  him  and  his  cabinet,  and 
finally  without  any  alteration  passed  by  the 
house,  Aug.  88,  and  by  the  senate  two  weeks 
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later.  While  the  bill  vas  yet  pending  in  wm- 
grem  a  prirote  letter  vritten  by  John  M.  BottB, 
a  diatingnished  whig  member  of  congress  fWmi 
Virginia,  to  a  friend  at  Richmond,  found  its 
way  smreptitiously  into  the  newspapers,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  had  a  strong  effect  npon 
the  aetion  of  the  president,  of  whom  it  said : 
"Cteptain  Tyler  is  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  set  himsdf  up  with  the  locofooos,  bat  he'll 
be  headed  yet,  and  I  regret  to  say  it  will  end 
badly  for  him.  He  will  be  an  object  of  exe- 
cration with  both  parties;  with  the  one  for 
vetoing  our  bill,  which  was  bad  enongh — ^with 
the  other  for  signing  a  worse  one;  bnt  he  is 

hardly  entitled  to  sympathy You'll  get 

a  bank  bill,  but  one  that  will  serve  only  to 
fiuten  him,  and  to  which  no  stock  will  be  sub- 
scribed ;  and  when  he  finds  out  that  he  is  not 
wiser  in  banking  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  may  get  a  better."    From  this  letter  the 

g resident  inferred  that  the  design  of  the  whigs 
1  proposing  and  passiiM^  the  new  bank  bill 
was  merely  to  "head"  him  and  to  "fasten" 
hfan  by  forcing  him  to  subscribe  to  a  measure 
inconsistent  with  his  previous  professions  of 
principle,  and  he  accordingly  sent  it  back  to 
congress  with  a  veto.  This  act  caused  great 
indignation  among  the  whigs,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  palpable  betrayal  of  their  confidence; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  warmly  ap- 

E landed  by  their  democratic  opponents,  who 
eld  numerons  meetings  thronghont  the  ooon- 
try  to  approve  the  president^  coarse.  Two 
days  after  the  promulgation  of  the  veto,  the 
cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster, 
the  secretary  of  state,  sent  their  resignations 
to  the  president ;  and  Mr.  Ewing,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Mr.  Bell,  secretary  of  war,  Mr. 
Badger,  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  Vi.  (Mt- 
tenden,  attorney-general,  published  statements 
of  their  reasons  for  this  step,  reflecting  se- 
verely on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler.  The 
president  promptly  filled  their  places  by  ap- 
pointing Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury;  John  O.  Spencer,  of 
New  York,  secretary  of  war ;  Abel  P.  Upshnr, 
ot  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Charles  A. 
Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  postmaster-general; 
and  Hugh  8.  Legar6,  of  South  Oarolina,  attor- 
ney-general— all  of  them  whigs,  or  at  least 
opponents  of  the  democratic  party.  Before 
the  a^onmment  of  congress,  Sept.  18,  the 
whig  members  subscribed  a  manifesto  and  or^ 
dered  it  to  be  published,  in  which  they  pro- 
daimed  that  all  political  relations  between 
them  and  John  Tyler  were  at  an  end;  that 
fkim  that  day  "  those  who  brought  the  presi- 
dent into  power  could  no  longer,  in  any  man- 
ner or  degree,  be  justly  held  responsible  or 
blamed  for  the  administration  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government."  The  course  taken 
by  Mr.  Webster  in  remaining  in  the  pabinet 
whUe  his  colleagues  withdrew  was  severely 
condemned  by  a  portion  of  the  whig;,  bnt  was 
Justified  by  fiie  greater  portion  of  the  peo^e 
en  the  groond  &at  the  critical  con^tiwi  of 


oar  idations  with  Great  Britdn  on  the  RdAnt 
of  the  north-eastern  boundary  made  it  hi^ 
derirable  that  die  neootiationg  on  that  sobjeet, 
in  which  he  was  at  the  time  engaged  with  At 
British  ministry,  should  be  oontinned  and  oon- 
eluded  by  him.  In  the  following  winter  Lord 
Ashburton  was  sent  by  Great  Britun  u  i 
special  minister  to  the  United  States  on  thit 
subject,  and  between  him  and  Mr.  Wetiater  i 
satisfactory  treaty  was  arranged,  whidi  wh 
ratified  by  the  senate,  Aug.  90, 1M2.  In  tbe 
foUowing  May  Mr.  Webster  redded,  and  wa 
snooeeded  by  Mr.  Legar6,  who  died  soon  iftw 
during  a  visit  made  by  the  president  tnd  citii- 
net  to  Boston  to  attend  the  celebration  of  tin 
completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monnmeQi  In 
July  President  Tyler  reorganized  his  c^inet « 
follows:  Mr.  TTpshnr,  secretary  of  state;  Ir. 
Spencer,  secretwy  of  the  t3«asnry;  Mr.  Viok- 
lifle,  postmaster-general;  James  M.  Porter, ef 
Pennsylvania,  secretary  at  war;  Dirid  Hen- 
shaw,  of  Massachusetts,  seoretaiy  of  the  mrj; 
John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  attomey-geneiiL 
Messrs.  Porter,  Henshaw,  and  Nelaoo  wen 
democrats,  and  the  first  two  were  rejected  \ij 
the  senate  when  their  nominatiom  csme  befon 
it  at  its  next  session.  In  their  places  the  pre*- 
ident  appointed  William  Wilkins,  of  Penm?!- 
vania,  secretary  of  war,  and  Thomas  W.  Gil- 
mer, of  Vireinia,  of  the  navy,  who  were  botii 
obnflrmed,  Feb.  16,  1844.  On  Feb.  28,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Upshur,  vbile  in- 
specting the  U.  8.  war  steamer  Princeton,  wtR 
Ulled  by  the  bnrstinK  of  one  of  her  gnu,  md 
Mr.  Oalhoun,  of  SonUi  Carolina,  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Yn^ 
ginia,  secretary  of  the  navy.  Under  the  ilde 
management  of  Mr.  Calhoun  a  treaty  of  innei- 
ation  was  concluded  between  the  United  SutM 
and  Texas,  April  13,  1844,  which  was  r^eelH 
by  the  senate.  The  scheme  of  annentieii, 
however,  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  tin 
president,  and  at  the  very  close  of  his  adnui- 
istration  brought  to  a  sucoesafiil  iasne  by  tiu 
passage  of  joint  resolutions  by  congress,  Mardi 
1,  1845.  The  other  most  important  meaww 
of  his  administration  were  the  act  estsMiefciBK 
a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy,  piMd  n 
Aug.  1841,  and  the  tariff  law  of  1842,  by  whi* 
ample  provision  was  made  for  the  pnhlioiw- 
enue  and  protection  afforded  to  American  mO- 
nfiactnres.  The  result  of  the  pecoliar  pol'J 
of  the  president  was  that  toward  the  ol**^ 
his  term  it  became  evident  that  he  had  un 
the  confidence  of  the  whigs  withont  hann; 
secured  that  of  the  democrats.  There  was  W 
one  whig  in  the  senate  on  whose  eopport  m 
could  rely,  and  but  6  or  6  in  the  honae  of  np- 
resentatives.  He  had  been  persuaded,  how«J»i 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  attached  to 
him,  and  that  he  could  be  reelected  without  W 
support  of  either  of  the  existing  V^''l'''i 
in  May,  1844,  a  convention  ooBpoeed  ohi«JW 
officeholders  nssembled  at  Baltimore andl^- 
dered  him  a  nomination  for  the  pf*^*^ 
which  he  accepted;  bat  in  Angnst,  perceinv 
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fhat  he  had  reaUy  no  popnisr  sapport,  he  with* 
drew  from  the  oanvaas.  The  election  in  the 
subsequent  NoTember  resulted  in  the  choice 
jot  James  K.  Polk  aa  president  and  of  George 
If.  Dallas  as  vice-president,  and  in  the  return 
of  the  demooratio  party  to  power.  Mr.  Tyler 
after  his  retirement  from  the  presiden*^,  March 
4,  1846,  remained  in  private  life  till  in  1861  he 
appeared  as  a  member  of  the  peace  convention, 
composed  of-delegatea  from  the  "  border  states," 
'which  met  at  Washington  to  endeavor  to  ar- 
range terms  of  compromise  between  the  se- 
ceded states  of  the  South  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Of  this  convention  he  was  elected 
president,  but  nothing  resulted  from  its  delib- 
erations. He  snbseqnently  renounced  his  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  and  gave  his 
support  to  the  confederate  cause.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  confederate 
congress,  then  in  session  at  Richmond.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  tall  and  thin  in  person,  with  very 
prominent  features  and  courtly  and  pleasing 
address.  He  was  married  in  1818  to  Letitia, 
daughter  of  Robert  Ohristian,  of  New  Kent 
CO.,  Ya.,  who  died  at  Washington  in  1842,  leav- 
ing 8  sons  and  3  daughters.  On  June  26, 184i, 
he  was  married  a^in  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Da- 
vid Gardiner,  of  New  York,  who  survives  him. 

TTLER,  RoTALL,  an  American  author  and 
lodge,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1766,  died  in 
Brattleborough,  Vt.,  Aug.  16,  1826.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1776,  served 
for  some  time  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  and 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  also  to  some  extent  to  literary 
pursuits.  During  a  visit  to  New  York  in  1786 
ne  produced  at  the  John  street  theatre  "  The 
Contrast,"  the  first  American  play  acted  on  a 
regular  stage  by  an  established  company,  and 
the  first  also  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
portray  the  conventional  Yankee  dialect  and 
character.  It  had  great  success,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year  by  "  May  Day,  or  New 
York  in  an  Uproar."  In  1790  Mr.  Tyler  re- 
moved to  Vermont,  where  he  became  eminent 
in  his  profession,  beside  gaining  considerable 
reputation  as  a  contributor  of  humorous  mis- 
cellanies in  prose  and  verse  to  the  periodiMl 
press.  In  1797  he  produced  another  successliil 
comedy,  "The  Georgia  Spec,  or  Land  in  the 
Moon,"  and  also  a  novel  in  S  volumes  entitled 
"The  Algerine  Captive."  He  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  an  associate  Justice  and  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  Yermont,  and 
published  2  volnmes  of  reports. 

TYLER,  SAUUKt,  an  American  author  and 
philosopher,  bom  in  Prince  George's  co.,  Md., 
Oct.  22, 1809.  He  was  admitted  in  1831  to  the 
Maryland  bar,  and  established  himself  in  Frede- 
ric Oity,  where  he  has  since  chiefly  practised 
hia  profession.  In  1886  he  became  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  "  Princeton  Review,"  in  which  he 
has  pnblislied  some  of  his  most  profound  pro- 
dnetions.  In  1844  he  published  a  "  Discourse 
of  the  Baconian  Philosophy,"  which  gained 
him  the  friendship  and  uninterrupted  corre- 


Xndenoe  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Scottish 
losopher,  the  article  upon  whom  in  this  oy- 
clopndia  is  f^m  his  pen.  His  remaining  worn 
are :  "  Bums  as  a  Poet  and  aa  a  Man"  (New 
York,  1848),  and  "  The  Progress  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future"  (12mo.,  1869). 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  report  on  the  subject 
of  law  reform  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

TYLER,  William  Sktmoitb,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman  and  linguist,  bom  at  Harford, 
Snsquehanna  db.,  Penn.,  Sept.  2,  1810.  He 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1880,  and 
in  1831  became  a  classical  teacher  in  Amherst 
academy.  He  afterward  studied  at  Andover 
tiieologioal  seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  8d  presbytery  of  New  York  city  in 
1886,  but,  being  elected  professor  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  and  literature  in  Amherst 
college  about  the  same  time,  was  not  ordained 
till  22  years  later.  -In  1847  the  professorship 
of  ancient  languages  was  divided.  Prof,  Tyler 
retaining  that  of  Greek.  In  1866  he  vimted 
Europe  and  the  East.  In  1847  he  published 
"The  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus,"  fol- 
lowed by  "  The  Histories  of  Tacitus"  (1848) 
and  "  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito"  (1869).  His 
other  works  are :  "Prize  Essay  on  Prayer  for 
Colleges"  (1864),  and  a  "Life  of  Dr.  Henry 
Lobdell,  lussionary  at  Mosul"  (Boston,  1869). 
He  has  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
the  "Biblical  Repository,"  "BibliothecaSaora," 
"American  Theological  Review,"  and  other 
periodicals,  among  which  is  a  series  still  in 
progress  in  relation  to  the  opinions  and  views 
of  t^e  poets  and  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece 
on  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  on  sin 
and  its  expiation,  and  other  points  of  natural 
theology ;  the  titles  of  some  of  these  are : 
"Theology  of  ^schylus,"  "Theology  of  So- 
phocles," "Socrates  as  a  Teacher,"  "The  Ho- 
meric Doctrine  of  the  Gods,"  "  The  Homeric 
Doctrine  of  Sin  and  its  Expiation,"  &c. 

TYMPANUM.    See  Ear. 

TYNDALE,  William,  an  English  reformer 
and  translator  of  the  Bible,  bom  at  North  Nib- 
ley,  Gloucestershire,  probably  in  1484,  executed 
at  Vilvoorden,  in  Brabant,  Oct.  6, 1 686.  He  was 
educated  first  at  Oxford  (where  for  a  while  he 
was  tutor),  and  (Ufterward  at  Cambridge,  took 
orders  as  a  priest,  and  was  received  as  instructor 
in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Waloh  near  Bristol. 
The  reformation  from  the  beginning  had  en- 
listed his  sympathy,  and  while  he  was  a  tutor 
in  this  family  he  translated  the  Enekiridion 
Militit,  or  "  Soldier's  Manual,"  of  Erasmus  into 
En|;li8h.  His  boldness  of  speech  soon  brought 
him  into  snspicion,  and  for  a  larger  field  and 
more  security  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
began  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  was  soon  compelled  to  flee  again,  and  hav- 
ing received  the  promise  of  an  annuity  of  £10 
from  Alderman  Munmonth,  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  alder- 
man's parents,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  for 
a  year  he  gave  himself  to  his  work ;  thence  to 
Cologne,  where  the  flr^  10  sheets  of  his  trans- 
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lation  were  put  to  press;  and  thence  to  WormfL 
where  in  1625  two  editions  were  published 
anonymoTisly.  They  had  speedy  and  wide  cir- 
culation, llie  edict  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  their  use  or 
their  possession,  only  increased  the  demand. 
Tyndale  was  lampooned  and  yUified  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  7  books  of  elaborate  abuse,  in 
which  he  was  pronounced  a  blasphemous  beast, 
only  fit  for  burning;  and  plots  were  laid  to 
arrest  him,  which  he  foiled  by  removing  in 
1688  to  Marbui^,  where  he  published  his  work 
on  the  "  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man."  In 
1629  a  6th  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was 
printed ;  and  in  1680  appeared  Tyndale's  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch.  The  deceitful  invi- 
tations to  return  to  England  he  was  too  wise  to 
aqflept ;  but  his  friend  and  assistant  John  Frith 
was  less  wary,  and  suffered  at  the  stake  in  1688. 
A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  revised 
and  corrected,  was  issued  at  Antwerp  in  1634,  in 
which  Tyndale  avowed  his  responsibility  for  the 
work.  But  an  emissary  of  Henry  Yin. ,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  Brus- 
sels, procured  his  arrest  in  the  house  of  Pointz, 
where  he  had  found  refbge,  and  carried  him  to 
Yilvoorden,  where  there  was  a  strong  prison. 
His  sentence  waa  pressed  by  the  Englian  king 
and  by  the  neighboring  university  of  Louvain; 
and  authority  having  been  given  to  proceed 
against  heretics  in  this  kind  by  a  decree  of  the 
emperor  made  in  the  assembly  at  Augsburg  in 
1680,  Tyndale  was  strangled  and  burned  at 
the  stake.  The  spot  is  still  shown  near  the 
site  of  the  new  penitentiary.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  suffered  bravely,  and  that  his  last  words 
were  a  prayer  for  the  king  of  England.  The 
works  of  Tyndale  and  Frith,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  after  the  reformation  was 
established,  were  issued  in  London  in  8  vols. 
8vo.  in  1831,  and  by  the  "Parker  Society"  (8 
vols.,  1848-'50).  The  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  the  principal  model  and  basis 
of  King  James's  version,  and  its  diction  is  but 
little  more  obsolete  than  the  diction  of  that  ver- 
sion. A  beautiftil  edition  of  it  was  published 
in  London  in  1886,  edited  by  George  Offer  (re- 
printed, Andover,  Mass.,  1887). 

TTNE,  a  river  of  Northumberland,  England, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
Tyne,  the  former  of  which  rises  in  the  Cheviot 
Mils,  on  the  border  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  latter  in  the  N.  W,  part  of  Cum- 
berlandshire.  These  two  streams  unite  near 
Hexham  in  the  S.  part  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  Tyne  thence  has  a  course  of  35  m.,  gener- 
ally E.,  to  the  North  sea.  For  the  last  18  m. 
it  forms  the  boundary  between  Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  It  is  navirable  by  vessels 
of  800  or  400  tons  as  far  as  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Its  principal  aflSuent  is  the  Derwent. 
At  its  mouth  on  the  N.  is  the  town  of 
Tynemonth,  which  with  North  Shields  a4ja- 
oent  forms  a  parliamentary  borough  (pop.  in 
1861,  88,991).  The  place  is  fortified,  and  the 
British  government  has  recently  strengthened 


the  defences,  and  is  now  (186S)  enpged  in  ooi»i 
Btmoting  here  a  vast  breakwater  with  the  deaga 
of  forming  a  harbor  of  refuge.  The  Tjne  ii 
the  great  mart  of  the  sea-borne  coal  trade,  and 
onoepossessed  valuable  salmon fisheriei. 

TYN6,  Stkphen  HioonraoK,  DJ).,  n 
American  clergyman,  bom  in  Newboryport, 
Haas.,  March  1, 1800.  He  was  gradoited  st 
Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  17,  was  emgti 
for  two  years  in  mercantile  punuita,  b^ 
the  study  of  theology  under  Bishop  Griiwold 
in  1819,  and  was  ordained  deacon  at  Briatol, 
R.  I.,  March  4,  1821.  Having  labored  for  ts« 
years  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  for  6  yean  ia  | 
Queen  Anne's  parish,  Prince  Gteorge't  oo, 
Md.,  he  removed  to  PhUadelphia  in  Iby,  1^ 
to  take  charge  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  tbitoitjr. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Jeffenon 
college  in  1882,  and  from  Harvard  in  1851.  Ia 
May,  1888,  he  became  rector  of  the  ohnrchof 
the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia ;  and  on  tkedetA 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor  in  1846,  he  became  liii 
successor  in  St.  Greorge's  church,  New  York,  of 
which  he  is  still  rector  (1862).  He  haa  rab- 
lished  "  Sermons  preached  in  the  ChnrcL  of 
the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia"  (1839);  "Lectnm 
on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel "(1848);  "Isneliif 
God;"  "Recollections  of  England;"  "Family 
Commentary  on  the  Fonr.  Gospels"  (1849); 
"Christ  is  All"  (1849);  "Bible  Companioa;" 
"  Christian  Titles ;"  "  The  Rich  ElDaman:  tU 
History  of  Ruth  the  Moabitesa"  (1856);  "Tin 
Captive  Orohan :  Esther  the  Queen  of  PenU;" 
"  The  Child  of  Prayer,"  a  memorial  of  his  ko, 
the  Rev.  Dudley  A.  Tyng;  "  Forty  Yean' &• 
perience  in  Sunday  Schools,"  &c. 

TYPE  (Gr.  nnroo,  to  stamp),  a  piece  of  metil 
or  of  wood,  having  the  form  of  a  letter  or  oik- 
er  character  in  relief  upon  one  end,  nitd  in 

Srinting.  The  various  forms  of  type  have  beta 
escribed  in  the  article  Pbikthio,  voL  xiiL  p. 
687;  that  article  also  contains  thehistorjof 
their  invention,  the  methods  of  their  nse,  k 
Types  are  usually  composed  of  an  alloy  knon 
as  type  metal,  whidi  formerly  consisted  of  W 
parts  of  lead  and  26  of  antimony.  A  harda 
alloy  was  afterward  substituted  for  Uiii,  t^ 
cially  for  the  smaller  letters,  consisting:  of  (0 
parts  of  lead,  26  of  tin,  and  26  of  •ntimoar- 
t>ther  compositions  have  also  been  used,  inoM 
of  which,  known  as  Didot's  metal,  1  Pi^  ** 
copper  is  nnited  with  8  each  of  lead,  tin,  m 
antimony.  While  such  mixtures  produce  a  »• 
sirable  amount  of  hardness,  they  are  apt  to  be 
brittle,  and  thus  fail  to  retain  the  sbup  Um* 
of  the  letter  upon  which  their  value  depenk 
The  composition  of  type  metal  varies,  howow*! 
with  different  founders,  each  of  whom  adogi 
the  alloy  which  he  considers  the  most  doralw 
and  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  style  and  si» 
of  the  type  cast— The  principal  •n*''"*2^ 
used  in  tiie  casting  of  types  are  the  V"^ 
matrix,  and  mould.  The  punch  u  *  J^^ 
tempered  piece  of  steel,  on -one  end  of  wbica 
is  carefully  cut  in  bold  relief  a  oharadw 
which  b  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  fiaiahw 
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tope.  Ibo  eoltiiig  of  (he  paadiM  is  a  vetj  to* 
^ons  process,  reqairing  great  skill  on  the  part 
o^  the  workman ;  and  the  nomber  of  those  who 
are  adepts  in  the  art  is  oomparatirely  few.  As 
a  s^karate  pnnoh  is  naoeasary  for  each  letter  or 
oharaoter  of  every  font  or  sise  of  type,  their 
preparation  is  the  most  expensive  preliminary 
oonoeoted  with  type  fonnding.  Upon  the  punch 
being  finished  ana  hardened,  the  end  with  the 
flhanicter  engraved  npon  it  is  struck  with  great 
oaie  into  a  pieoe  of  copper,  which  is  then  called 
the  matrix,  and  which  forma  a  mould  for  the 
£mm  of  tiie  type ;  and  the  aides  and  end  of 
th»  matrix  are  accurately  squared,  in  order 
that  when  fitted  to  the  mould  it  shidl  be  per- 
fisotly  tme  and  properly  connect  with  that 
portion  of  the  latter  which  is  to  form  the  shank 
or  body  of  the  type^  Matrices  are  also  formed 
W  the  deposition  of  copper  on  type  by  the 
«uotrotype  process,  for  the  purpose  of  copying 
or  repredoomg  a  particular  size  or  style  with- 
ont  the  expanse  of  cutting  new  punches.  All 
<ha  diaraaters  of  a  font  may  thus  be  reproduced 
at  once  by  passing  the  faces  through  holes  in 
tliin  strqpa  of  brass  and  fistefning  these  together 
by  damps,  or  connecting  the  bodies  in  a  solid 
auas  hjr  means  of  melted  wax.  The  mould  in 
which  the  type  is  oast  by  hand  is  an  instrument 
in  two  parts,  each,  made  of  steel,  and  backed 
with  wood  for  facility  in  handling  when  the 
metal  parts  become  heated.  The  two  parts  of 
the  mould  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  fitted 
quickly  and  aoeurately  together.  The  neces- 
sary quantity  of  metal  is  poured  into  a  square 
opoung  in  the  top,  beneath  whidi  is  the  cav- 
ity that  forma  the  mould  for  the  body  of  the 
type,  with  the  matrix  at  tlie  bottom  to  form 
the  &oe  or  character.  The  caster  then  gives 
the  mould  an  adroit  jerk  upward,  thereby  ex- 
pelling the  air  and  forcing  the  fluid  metal  into 
•U  the  recesses  and  cavities  of  the  matrix. 
When  the  metal  becomes  sufflcientiy  hard,  the 
OMter  separates  the  two  parts  of  the  mould  and 
removes  the  type  by  a  small  hook.  By  this 
process  an  expert  workman  can  east  from  400 
to  600  types  per  hour.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  experiments  began  to  be 
tried  with  a  view  of  producing  a  machine  which 
should  east  types  faster  than  could  be  done  by 
the  hand  process;  and  about  the  year  1626 
Mr.  Elihn  White  of  Kew  York  succeeded  in 
inventing  the  first  machine  for  this  purpose. 
This  was  considerably  modified  and  improved 
upon  at  various  times  by  Mr.  David  Bruce, 
until  ia  1860  the  most  pei^t  machine  at  pres- 
'ent  in  use  was  produced,  the  patent  right  at 
vhieh  is  owned  by  the  firm  of  James  Oonner's 
■CDS,  type  founders,  of  Kew  York.  This  has 
at  its  back  a  small  pot  of  metal,  which  is  kept 
in  a  fluid  state  by  a  coal  fire  beneath ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  metal  pot  ia  a  small  hole  or  well 
in  which  a  piston  is  inserted.  The  front  part 
of  the  machine  consists  of  an  ingenious  modifi- 
oatien  of  the  hand  mould,  in  which  the  matrix 
is  fitted,  having  a  spring  presstog  upon  it  to 
kaap  it  in  its  place.  Upon  motion  being  given 
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t6  the  machine,  by  a  crank  and  fly-wheel  at  the 
side,  the  piston  in  the  metal  pot  is  raised  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  the  necessary  quantity  of 
metal  to  pass  into  the  well ;  the  piston,  descend- 
ing, forces  the  metal  forward  through  an  ap- 
propriate channel  into  the  mould ;  the  pressure 
of  the  spring  npon  the  matrix  is  relieved,  al- 
lowing it  to  fidl  back  sufBoientiy  to  release  the 
ftce  of  the  type;  tbe  upper  part  of  the  mould 
rises,  carrying  the  type  with  It,  which,  striking 
against  a  prelection  for  the  puri>ose,  drops  into 
a  trough  and  ^dee  into  a  box  in  front  of  the 
machine.  At  the  next  revolution  of  the  wheel, 
the  pressure  of  the  spring  being  restored,  the 
matrix  is  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  mould 
closes  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  metal  to 
form  another  type.  Each  turn  of  the  crank 
produces  a  type,  and  the  speed  of  casting  is 
limited  only  by  the  time  necessary  to  be  alld^- 
ed  for  the  cooling  of  the  metal  in  the  mould; 
this  is  at  the  rate  of  one  per  minute  of  the 
largest  size  to  160  per  minute  of  the  smallest. 
Each  machine  is  adapted  to  cast  type  of  a  cer- 
tain series  of  sizes,  the  smallest  being  equal  to 
.(Hie  half  of  "  nonpareil,"  and  the  largest  equal 
to  7  lines  of  "  pica."  These  machines  are  now 
very  generally  used  both  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope, and  in  some  founderiee  are  run  by  steam 
power ;  they  have  occasioned  a  great  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  type.  The  old  hand  mould  is  now 
seldom  used  except  for  casting'  large  ornamen- 
tal and  fimoy  type,  or  those  which  are  "kerned" 
or  have  prelections  extending  over  the  body  of 
the  type.  Each  type  as  cast  has  a  small  pieoe 
of  metal  attached  to  the  bottom  of  its  body, 
being  the  surplus  metal  poured  into  the  mould ; 
this  is  broken  off  by  a  boy  at  the  rate  of  8,000 
to  6,000  an  hour.  The  flat  sides  of  the  type 
are  then  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  gritstone  to 
render  them  free  from  roughness,  generally 
by  young  women.  They  are  then  set  up  in 
long  lines,  and  secured  together  while  the 
dresser  seniles  or  polishes  the  flat  sttrfsoes  on 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  body,  cuts  a  groove 
along  their  lower  ends  by  a  small  plane,  and 
oarenilly  examines  the  face  of  the  types  to  re- 
move any  defiwtive  letters.  All  the  types  of 
one  font  have  one  or  more  corresponding  nicks 
or  grooves  across  the  fi-ont  edge  near  the  bot- 
tom, whidi  generally  vary  in  position  or  num- 
ber with  each  font,  and  are  formed  by  the  in- 
sertion of  wires  in  the  mould,  or  cut  by  the 
dresser  when  the  types  are  secured  in  lines  for 
his  inspection.  Upon  leaving  the  dresser  the 
types  are  arranged  in  lines  of  convenient  length 
and  the  requisite  number  of  each  dbiaracter  for 
a  font  selected,  when  they  are  ready' for  the 
use  of  the  printer. — The  rapid  wear  of  fonts 
of  type,  and  of  stereotype  plates  made  of  the 
same  metal,  has  long  rendered  it  desirable  to 
make  them  entirely  of  a  better  material,  or  to 
devise  some  method  of  adding  to  the  durability 
of  that  already  in  use.  This  object  was  accom- 
plished by  tiie  invention  of  what  is  known  as 
copper^fsoing,  made  by  Dr.  L.  Y.  Kewton  of 
New  York,  and  patented  in  Aug.  1850.    This 
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conslgts  in  depositing  over  the  character  only 
of  the  type,  or  the  face  of  the  stereotype 
plates,  a  coating  of  copper  by  the  galvanic 
process.  (See  ELsoTBO-METAixuBaT.)  This  in- 
vention  was  first  applied  in  practice  to  the 
New  York  "Conner  and  Enqnurer,"  "Herald," 
and  "Tribune;"  and  in  ISfil  it  was  brought 
into  use  in  England.  The  same  year  it  was  also 
introdnced  into  France  and  copper-faced  types 
were  used  in  1862  for  the  R«out  de*  devxmmdet 
and  "  Galignani's  Messenger."  The  tyi>e8  are 
generally  regarded  aa  posaessinff  more  than 
twice  the  darabiltty  of  those  not  wa»  protected. 
About  two  years  before  this  invention,  M.  Petit 
had  produced  in  France  tvpea  made  entirely  of 
copper,  the  density  of  which  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  pressure  to  which  the  metal 
was  subjected  in  tne  steel  dies  and  matrices  in 
wnich  ue  types  were  shaped  as  they  were  cat 
from  the  long  strips  of  prepared  metid. — Wood 
is  used  for  the  large  types  of  handbills  and 
"  posters,"  the  sizes  of  which  range  from  4  lines 
np  to  160  Imes  "pica."  The  wood  selected  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employ- 
ed in  wood  engraving,  maple  being  most  used. 
(See  EiraitATnro,  vol.  vii.  p.  208.)  The  outline 
of  the  letter  or  character  is  first  oarefhlly  cot 
upon  the  fiuie  of  the  block  with  a  graver.  It 
is  then  placed  upon  a  table  under  a  drill  or 
cotter  which  revolves  vertically  with  great  ra- 
pidity. This,  by  an  arrangement  of  wheels 
and  rollers,  can  be  moved  by  a  lever  in  any 
direction  over  the  face  of  the  block,  and  it 
quickly  outs  away  the  superfluous  portions  of 
wood,  leaving  the  character  standing  in  bold 
relief.  The  block  is  then  passed  to  the  en- 
graver, who  gives  it  the  finiuiing  touches  with 
Uie  graver.—Xypes  were  first  manufitotared  in 
the  United  States  by  Ohristopher  Sower  at 
Germantown,  Penn.  He  cast  several  fonts  for 
himself  and  others  in  both  German  and  English 
characters,  and  the  anvil  on  which  he  forged 
the  matrices  is  stiO  to  be  seen  at  Germantown. 
Sower  was  a  publisher  of  German  books,  and 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Scrip- 
tures to  his  countrymen  at  a  che^  rate  that 
he  undertook  this  manufacture  and  that  of 
printing  ink.  The  monopoly  ei^foyed  by  the 
universities  in  Great  Britain  of  printing  Eng- 
lish Bibles  was  thus  the  cause  of  the  first 
Biblee  printed  in  this  country  being  in  Germam. 
OhriiBiopher  Sower,  Jr.,  continued  the  business, 
and  the  type  manuifSictare  descended  from  him 
to  Messrs.  Binney  and  Bonaldson  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  about  the  beginning  of  tiiis  century 
cast  all  the  types  made  in  the  United  Statea, 
and  introduced  a  modification  of  the  type 
mould  which  was  the  first  real  improvenmtt 
in  type  founding  since  its  early  estaolishment. 
It  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  name  of 
the  "  American  mould."  Among  .the  other  type 
founderies  of  the  last  century,  none  of  which 
however  continued  permanently  in  operation, 
was  that  of  a  Mr.  Michelson  from  Scotland, 
who  made  very  good  types  in  Boston  in  1768. 
Abel  Baell,  of  Killingwortb,  Conn.,  an  inge- 


nious gold  and  rilversmith,  recaved  aid  dnrtag 
the  war  fr«m  the  colony  in  establishing  a  t^ps 
fonndery  at  New  Haven,  and  for  this  parpoM 
made  use  of  the  Bandemaniaa  meetina  hosH 
in  Gr^^son  street.  Dr.  Franklin  broojpitiriUi 
him  from  Enrope  in  1770  the  materisla  for  • 
complete  type  fonndery,  which  he  fitted  np  in 
Philadelphia,  especially  designing  it  for  Ui 
grandson  Mr.  Bache.  Mr.  John  Babe,  a  type 
founder  of  Edinburgh,  removed  to  Philsdsl- 
phia  not  long  after  the  war,  and  establidied 
a  foundery  in  which  he  cast  tiie  types  for  t 

g>rtion  of  the  edition  of  the  "Encydopadis 
ritannica"  which  was  republished  by  ThouM 
Dobson,  the  first  volume  in  1790.  Before  thi 
close  of  the  century  David  Bruce  from  Edin- 
burgh established  the  same  business  in  New 
York,  and  in  1818  the  firm  of  David  rnd  George 
Brace  commenced  the  first  stereotype  fonndery 
in  tiie  United  States.  George  Bruce  wu  tbie 
inventor  of  the  type  called  secretaiy  or  roadt^ 
and  several  valuable  improvements  in  the  tjpi 
and  stereotype  mann£ictare  were  introdnoN 
by  this  family. 

TYPE  SETTING  MACHINE.    Bee  Psai- 
no,  vol.  xiiL  p.  689. 

TYPIJOID  FEVEBj  an  acate,  febrile,  bob- 
tagioas  disease,  occurring  but  once  in  the  mm 
individual,  and  having  as  an  anatomical  elitf- 
acteristio  a  peculiar  alteration  of  Peyer's^sndi 
On  the  subject  of  essential  fevers,  as  tb«]r<n 
termed,  inextricable  oonAision  exists  among 
the  older  writers.  Fevers  in  all  probabit^ 
essentially  the  same  are  described  under  di^ 
ferent  names  and  as  distinct  diseases,  while  on 
the  other  hand  distinct  diseases  sre  eonfonnded 
together.  This  oonftision  has  remained  dewi 
to  our  own  time,  vitiating  the  historiea  tad 
•descriptions  of  writers  upon  the  subject  Tbi 
minute  and  truthful  acconnt  of  Lonia,  connect- 
ing the  history  and  symptoms  of  typhoid  Ater 
with  its  oharacteriatio  anatomical  JeaioD,  fint 
led  the  way  to  the  distinctions  whidi  liai* 
since  obtained,  and  now  ephemeral  and  re- 
lapsing, typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  sre  ahnoit 
universally  admitted  as  distinct  disesaes.  Tt» 
causes  of  typhoid  fever  are  still  a  matter  n 
doabt  That  it  is  infections  is  beyond  diepnte; 
patients  brought  into  a  hoq>ital  where  typhw 
fever  prevails  are  seized  with  it,  and  it  a^w* 
in  private  houses  where  there  is  crowdiog  or 
deficient  ventilation ;  bnt  it  occurs  in  ooi« 
cases  where  contagion  wonld  seem  ont  ofue 
question.  In  England,  many  have  eonnectM  > 
with  defective  and  insufficient  sewerage;  vhde 
others,  locating  the  infectious  principle  in  tM 
diachargea  from  the  bowels,  interpret  b;  w 
light  of  their  own  theory  the  facts  seen  b;  »• 
former  class  of  observers.  It  is  remarkiW* 
that  the  disease  has  for  many  years  been  en- 
demic in  New  England,  while  it  wonld  •«>« 
to  be  replaced  by  malarious  fevers  in  theoww 
parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  confined  to  DOJJgi 
but  is  most  common  in  young  adults;  '^'""^ 
ing  to  Lonia,  those  between  18  and  ^,7**'V: 
age  are  most  exposed  to  its  attacks;  it » i*" 
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in  infancy,  bat  gradnally  inoreasM  in  freqaenojr 
with  advance  in  a^e ;  after  60  years  of  age  its 
ocearrence  is.  entirely  exceptional.  Sex  and 
season  woald  seem  to  exercise  bnt  little  influ- 
ence, bat,  like  other  contagions  diseases,  it 
sometimes  prevails  epidemically.  A  strange 
theory  has  been  started  in  France  connecting 
the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  with  the  gen- 
eral dififlision  of  vaiocination.  Though  sap- 
ported  by  an  appeal  to  statistics,  the  notion 
has  no  real  fonndation,  while  it  is  contradicted 
by  ^e  iiiot  Uiat  typhoid  fever  oocars  equally 
and  with  the  same  severity  among  the  vacci- 
nated and  the  unvaooinated. — The  disease  may 
be  preceded  by  diarrhcsa,  puns  in  the  limbs, 
and  a  sense  of  weariness  and  weakness.  It 
commences  with  chills  alternated  with  heat, 
with  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  and 
with  sudden  prostration  of  strength ;  there  are 
giddiness  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  loss  of  «>p«- 
ute,  sleeplessness  or  disturbed  sleep,  and  in- 
creased fi-equenoy  of  pulse.  Diarrhoea  is  often 
S resent  flrom  the  first  i  sometimes  it  sapervenee 
nring  the  first  2  or  8  days ;  in  rare  instances 
(8  eases  in  101,  Bartb)  it  is  wholly  absent  or 
the  bowels  are  constipated.  The  diarrhoea 
Taries  in  intensity ;  sometimes  there  ard  but  3 
or  8  stools  in  the  24  hours,  more  commonly  0 
or  8,  oocanonally  16  or  20.  The  stools  are 
thin  and  offensive,  vary  in  color,  and  occasion- 
ally contain  blood.  Colicky  pains  occur  in  the 
bowels,  and  these,  particularly  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  are  somewhat  sensitive  to  pressure; 
strong  pressure  in  the  same  region  commonly 
produces  a  gurgling  sound.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, tneteoriimut  occurs,  the  bowels  becom- 
ing distended  with  gas  and  tympanitic.  The 
tongue  is  at  first  coated,  red  at  the  edge,  and 
tremulous ;  afterward  it  becomes  more  or  less 
diy ;  in  bad  cases  it  may  become  hard,  black, 
covered  with  sores,  and  cracked ;  sometimes  in 
Tery  bad  cases  it  is  thickened,  swollen,  and 
hard.  Headache,  as  was  before  mentioned,  oo- 
ours  in  the  commencement;  the  pain  is  dull 
and  heavy,  and  is  commonly  seated  in  the  fore- 
head; as  delirium  snpervenes,  it  dis^pears. 
In  exceptional  oases  it  is  excessively  severe, 
and  continues  throughout  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  prostration  of  the  patient,  strongly 
marked  at  Uie  commencement,  increases  as  the 
case  advances,  and  is  accompanied  by  giddiness 
and  confiudon  of  thought.  The  patient  has  a 
dull,  oonftased  look ;  when  spoken  to,  he  seems 
dow  of  comprehension, -and  answers  hesitat- 
ingly. Stnpor  ooonrs  in  many  cases,  sometimes 
earlier,  sometimeB  later  in  the  disease;  the 
patient  seems  most  of  the  time  sunk  in  a  heavy 
slumber,  hum  which  he  is  for  the  most  part 
easily  roused ;  this  slumber  brings  with  it  no 
refreshment,  and  when  qnestionea  the  patient 
declares  that  he  has  not  slept  at  aU.  In  cases 
of  any  severity,  more  or  less  delirium  constant- 
ly oocnrs,  coming  on  chiefly  at  night;  often 
when  roused  the  patient  will  answer  a  few 

Snestions  rationally,  and  then  lapse  again  into 
elirium;  it  is  commonly  mild,  but  sometimes 


fbrions,  making  it  necessary  to  nse  force  to  re- 
strain the  patient.  Attendant  upon  the  delir- 
ium occurs  irregular  and  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  *ubiuUu$,  tendinum,  ice.  The 
conntenanoe  when  the  disease  is  ^Ily  devel- 
oped is  conunonly  dnsky,  the  face  somewhat 
flushed,  the  cntaneons  circulation  slow.  Very 
generally  in  the  conrse  of  fte  disease  a  pecn- 
uar  eruption  makes  its  appearance,  consisting 
of  small,  round,  rose-colored  spots  (taehet  rott$ 
lentieulaires),  slightly  elevated  above  the  sur- 
face, and  varying  from  \  to  fV  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  commonfv  observed  on 
the  belly  or  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  some- 
times on  the  upper  pcurt  of  the  thighs,  rarely 
over  the  whole  surface.  The  eruption  ordina- 
rily commences  about  the  7th  day,  sometimes 
later.  The  spots  do  not  all  appear  at  the  ume 
time,  but  a  few,  perhaps  only  2  or  8,  will  ftow 
themselves;  after  8  or  4  days  these  fade,  being 
in  the  mean  time  replaced  by  others.  8ud»- 
mina,  minnte  colorless  vesicles  closely  crowd- 
ed together,  show  themselves  in  a  midori^  of 
oases;  their  principal  seats  are  the  neck  and  the 
epigastrinm.  Petechia  occasionally  occur,  bnt 
they  are  exceptional  phenomena.  The  fever  is 
almost  invanably  attended  with  oongh,  some- 
times trifling,  occasionally  severe  and  harass- 
ing. Auscultation  commonly  discovers  dry 
ronchi  throughout  every  part  of  the  chest; 
occasionally  large  crepitation  is  present;  per- 
cussion is  normal  nnless  there  is  some  compli- 
cation. The  pulse  in  bad  oases  is  smidl,  weak, 
and  freonent ;  occasionally  it  is  pretematnrally 
dow. — ^The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  vvies 
from  16  days  to  7  weeks  or  longer ;  when  the 
disease  is  protracted,  sloughs  are  apt  to  form 
over  the  parts  most  exposed  to  pressure,  par- 
ticularly the  sacrum  and  hips.  When  the  case 
is  fatal,  death  most  fi-equently  oocurs  between 
the  16th  and  80th  days.  A  very  fi^uent  and 
feeble  pulse,  great  oppression  of  breathing,  low 
delirium  alternating  with  stupor  or  coma,  great 
meteorismus,  frequent  or  involnntaij  stools, 
and  retention  of  urine  are  all  very  unfavorable 
symptoms.  Occasionally  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  blood  are  passed  by  stool,  and  in  rare 
instances  perforation  of  the  bowels  takes  place  ' 
and  the  patient  dies  of  peritonitis.  The  char>- 
acteristio  lesion  found  after  death  ftom  typhoid 
fever  is  the  affection  of  Peyer's  glands ;  these 
are  swollen  by  a  deposit  beneath  the  muoona 
membrane  of  a  peculiar,  homogeneous,  amor- 
phons,  friable  matter  (typhoid  deposit),  which^ 
softening  and  becoming  discharged,  leaves  iOt 
oblong  nlceration,  the  greatest  diameter  of 
which  corresponds  with  the  long  diameter  of 
the  intestines.  'The  mesenteric  glands  corre- 
sponding to  the  portion  of  the  intestine  affect- 
ed with  the  ulceration  are  swollen  and  altered. 
The  spleen  is  found  swollen  and  softened. — As 
in  other  specific  diseases,  the  treatment  of  un- 
complicated typhoid  fever  consists  mainly  in 
placmg  the  patient  under  ibvorable  hygienic  cir- 
onmstanoes,  in  the  early  administration  of  suit- 
able nourishment,  and,  in  severer  cases  and  the 
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more  adnsnoed  otages  of  the  disease,  in  the  &d- 
minietration  of  tonics  and  stimnli,  according  to 
the  reqnirements  of  the  system.    (Bee  Ttpbus.) 

TYPHON,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  monster 
of  the  primitive  world.  Hesiod  makes  him  the 
■on  of  Typhcens,  hnt  the  two  are  oonformded  in 
the  later  writers.  The  common  account  made 
him  the  son  of  Tartarus  and  Gsea,  and  des- 
tined to  revenge  -Uie  defeat  of  the  Titans  by 
the  Olympian  gods.  Another  form  of  the  le- 
gend represented  him  as  having  been  bom  to 
Juno  by  her  own  unaided  generative  forces,  on 
acconnt  of  her  anger  at  Jupiter  for  having 
nven  birth  to  Minerva.  According  to  Pindar, 
fSrphon  was  larger  and  stronger  than  any 
-  Khing  to  which  the  earth  had  given  birth ;  his 
head  reached  to  the  stars,  his  eyes  darted  fire^ 
his  hands  extended  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
terrible  serpents  were  twined  about  the  middle 
of  his  body,  and  100  snakes  took  the  place  of 
"flogers  on  his  hands.  Between  him  and  the 
gods  there  was  a  dreadfbl  war,  and  in  one  ao- 
oonnt  he  stormed  Olympus  and  drove  the  im- 
mortab  to  Egypt.  Jnpiter  finally  killed  him 
with  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  buried  him  under 
Kt.  uEtna.  The  legend  of  Typhon  is  simply 
symboHoal  of  earthqnakee  and  violent  winds, 
And  the  devastation  caused  by  them. 

TTPHON,  or  B«th,  an  Egyptian  deity.  See 
DsMOir,  vol.  vi.  p.  866. 

TYPHOON.    See  HtrBHUOASK. 

TYPHUS,  a  continued  contagious  fever,  at- 
tended with  great  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers,  and  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  mulberry-colored  rash,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  measles.  Until  within  a  short 
I>eriod,  under  the  names  of  continued  fever, 
nervous,  putrid,  ataxic,  adynamic,  gastro-en- 
terio  fever,  &c.,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  were 
«onfonnded  together.  Dr.  Gerhard  of  Phila- 
delphia, so  recently  as  1887,  was  the  first  per- 
Itaps  to  point  out  the  distinct  character  of  the 
two  diseases ;  the  late  Dr.  Elisha  Bertlett,  in  his 
work  on  die  fevers  of  the  United  States  (Phila- 
delphia, 1847),  advocated  similar  views;  finally, 
Dr.  Jenner  of  London,  in  an  elaborate  work 
"On  the  Identity  or  Non-Identity  of  the  Spe- 
oiflc  Oanses  of  Typhus,  Typhoid,  and  Relaps- 
ing Fevers"  (London,  1660),  appean  to  have 
placed  the  question  beyond  the  limits  of  con- 
troversy. The  two  diseases  resemble  each 
other  very  stilkhigly  in  their  commencement, 
-Uieir  course,  and  the  great  fatality  that  attends 
them.  They  both  begin  commonly  with  chills, 
mdden  prostration  of  strength,  pain  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  and  increased  mqnency  of 
pnlse ;  but  the  diarrhoea  so  constantly  present 
In  typhoid  Urrer  is  as  commonly  replaced  by 
constipation  in  typhus ;  the  pains  in  the  bowels, 
'{he  tenderness,  the  tiendency  to  tympanitis, 
snd  the  gurgling  in  the  iliac  region  on  pressure 
of  typhoid  fever,  are  absent  in  typhus ;  whOe 
the  head  symptoms — the  pain,  the  eomtasion 
of  thoui^t,  the  noise  in  the  ears,  the  delirium — 
are  more  aggravated.  The  eruption  still  more 
^stinoOy  waracterizes  the  two  diseases,    la. 


typhoid  fever  It  is  confined  commonly  to  the 
abdomen  and  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  and 
consists  of  small,  distinct,  rose-colored  circular 
spots,  readily  disappearing  under  pressure.  In 
typhus  the  eruption  is  dark,  mulberry-colored, 
aggregated  in  patches,  not  completely  disap- 
pearing under  pressure,  difihsed  over  the  sor- 
fikce,  and  commonly  largely  intermingled  with 
petechice.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  the  body- 
often  exhales  a  peculiar  and  ofiensive  smelL 
The  mortality  of  typhus  is  greater  than  that 
of  typhoid  fever,  but  difi'erent  epidemics  vary 
greatly  in  fatality ;  in  the  typhus  tiiat  raged  so 
widely  in  the  United  States  in  184^'9,  resnlt- 
ing  from  the  extensive  immigration  from  Ire- 
land caused  by  the  femine  there,  patients  from 
some  ships  communicated  an  intenser  form  at 
the  disease  than  those  from  others.  The  aver- 
age duration  of  typhus  is  however  much  shorter 
than  of  typhoid  fever.  Sometimes  patients  die 
as  early  as  the  8d  or  4th  day;  and  when  con- 
valescence takes  place,  it  is  rarely  protracted 
beyond  the  S8th  or  80th  day.— On  post-mortem 
examination,  the  alteration  of  Peyer^s  glands, 
the  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  is  not  found, 
nor  does  our  present  knowledge  ot  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  enable  us  to  point  to  any  conditioa 
which  is  essential.  A  diange  m  the  character 
of  the  blood  itself,  and  some  little  softening 
and  congestion  of  various  viscera,  are  all  that 
is  constantly  found. — The  essential  cause  of 
typhus  is  contagion,  and  without  the  presence 
of  the  fever  itself  the  other  causes  would  re- 
main inoperative.  Crowding  and  want  of  ven- 
tilation have  long  been  known  as  fertile  aids 
to  the  diflhnon  of  typhus,  and  the  disease  bos 
taken  difi'erent  names,  as  jail  fever,  camp  fe- 
ver, and  hospital  typhus,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent causes  which  favored  its  spr^^  Pri- 
vation and  want  of  sufficient  food  stron^y 
predi^ose  the  system  to  receive  the  contagion, 
and  famine  in  Ireland  is  invariably  attended 
and  followed  by  fever.  The  disease  was  for- 
merly endemio  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  particularly  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  but  improved  municipal  reg- 
ulations have  almost  banished  it  from  a  num- 
ber of  them ;  its  spread  is  in  a  great  measmv 
under  the  control  of  hygienic  regulations,  and 
its  continuance  as  a  distinct  disease  is  due  to 
their  imperfection  and  neglect. — In  the  tre«t- 
ment  of  typhus,  rigid  attention  to  cleanliness, 
the  abundant  access  of  fresh  air,  fi«queiit  tepid 
n>onging  of  the  surface,  and  the  support  of 
the  patient  by  a  light  nutritious  regimen,  are 
the  main  elements  of  success.  In  cases  attend- 
ed with  great  prostration,  wine  whey,  winfc 
malt  liquors,  or  distilled  spirits  must  be  used 
fr«ely  and  frequently;  and  under  their  use 
oases  apparentiy  desperate  often  recover.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Huss  of  Stockholm,  from  on 
experience  in  8,188  cases,  prefers  dilute  phos- 
phoric acid  as  a  tonic  in  the  commencement  of 
almost  all  coses  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
and  regards  it  as  alone  sufficient  to  relieve  or 
ewe  thenu^wity  of  cases.   The  severest  forms 
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reqaire  the  most  ■pavrmtel  tonios,  snoih  as  qaU 
oioe,  beef  tea,  brandy,  &&,  aided  hj  phosphorio 
or  other  mineral  acids.    (See  Typhoid  Fktib.) 

TYPOGRAPHY.    See  PEranuo. 

TYRANT,  in  ornithology.    See  Eraa  Bibd. 

TYRANT  (Gr.  rvpannc,  a  ruler  or  sover- 
eign), a  term  nsed  in  ancient  Greek  history 
prmcipallj  to  designate  the  autocratic  rulers  of 
independent  states  who  obtained  their  power 
not  by  legal  appointment,  bat  by  usurpation, 
generally  connected  with  the  subveruon  of  the 
preyiously  established  constitution.  A  dea- 
potio  or  bloody  mie,  however,  was  not  origin- 
ally implied  in  the  appellation.  The  so  called 
80  tyrants  of  Athena,  who  on  the  terminatioa 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  received  the  sway 
over  that  city  from  the  Spartan  Lysander,  did 
not  all  deserve  that  appellation  in  its  more 
modern  and  odious  sense. — For  the  "80  ty- 
rants" in  Roman  history,  see  GAuxBNTra. 

TY^RE  (in  classical  writers,  Tyrut;  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  lior,  rock),  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  city  of  PhoBuicia,  founded 
by  the  Sidoniana,  in  a  naturally  strong  position 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  20  m. 
8.  from  Sidon.  In  later  times  it  extended  over 
a  snuill  adjacent  island,  the  new  part  gradually 
l)eooming  the  more  important,  and  the  old  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  Old  Tyre  (IlaXairvpoc). 
The  wtee  is  designated  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  "stronghold"  or 
"  fortress"  (mibtzar)  Tzor,  while,  no  doubt  in 
allusion  to  its  insular  part^  the  city  is  called  by 
Isaiah  the  "stronghold  of  the  sea,"  and  de- 
Bcribed  by  Ezekiel,  ta  his  glowing  picture  of  its 
wealth,  splendor,  and  maritime  power,  as  situ- 
ated  "  in  the  heart  of  the  seas."  Both  parts 
withstood  a  long  siege  by  Shalmaneser  of  As- 
syria, bat  only  that  built  on  the  island  is  be- 
lieved to  have  successfully  resisted  a  longer 
one  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  while  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  the  construction  of  a  mole  from  the 
mainland  to  the  idand,  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  whole  of  Tyre.  This  mole,  gradually  en- 
larged and  strengthened  by  ruins  and  alluvial 
deposits,  has  since  permanently  connected  the 
two  sites  of  the  ancient  city,  converting  the 
island  into  a  promontory.  Even  the  ruins  of 
the  "  daughter  of  Sidon"  and  mother  of  Car- 
thage have  mostly  been  covered  by  the  sea. 
On  the  site  now  stands  a  poor  village  called 
Sor.    (For  the  history  of  Tyre,  see  Phcbnioia..) 

TYROL,  or  Tibol,  a  province  or  crownland 
of  Austria,  bounded  by  WUrtemberg,  Bavar 
ria,  Saltzburg,  Oarinthia,  Yenetia,  Lombardy, 
Switzerland,  and  Liechtenstein,  between  lat. 
45°  89'  and  47°  46'  N.,  and  long.  9°  85'  and  18° 
E. ;  area,  11,084  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  851,016. 
It  includes  the  Vorarlberg,  which  was  for- 
merly a  separate  district  or  province,  and  is 
divided  into  the  4  cirdes  of  Iimsprnck,  Brixen, 
Trent,  and  Bregenz.  The  chief  towns  are 
Inn^raok,  the  capital,  Roveredo,  Feldkirch, 
Botzen,  Bregenz,  and  Brixen.  The  surface  is 
throughout  mountainous,  and  the  scenery  bears 
a  strong  resemhlanoe  to  that  of  Switzerland. 


It  ia  travenied  from  W.  to  E.  by  three  chaina 
of  the  Alps,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  Rbsetian  Alps,  which  occupy  the 
centre  and  are  the  loftiest,  divide  the  waters 
which  flow  northward  to  the  Danube  from 
those  that  run  to  the  Adriatic  or  the  river 
Drave,  and  unite  on  the  £.  with  the  Norio 
Alps.  The  highest  points  in  the  Austrian  em- 
pire are  situated  in  this  chain,  Mt.  Ortler  be- 
ug  12,852  feet  above  the  leaj  and  the  Gross- 
Glockner  12,776  feet  The  northern  chain 
forms  the  Tyrolese  or  German  Alps;  and  the 
southern  is  sometimes  called  the  Trent  Alps, 
and  is  united  on  the  E.  with  the  Carnio  Alps. 
The  S.  side  of  these  chains  is  generally  abrupt, 
but  on  the  N.  the  descent  is  mostly  gradual, 
and  by  terraces  with  many  valleys  between 
them.  Many  of  the  summits  are  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  about  160  sq.  m. 
°ase  covered  with  glaciers.  These  chains  Are 
crossed  by  several  of  the  lowest  passes  of  thQ 
Alps,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Brenner,  Halserheide,  Timb^och,  Arlberg, 
Sohlopberg,  Achen  pass,  and  the  pass  near  San 
Pellegrino.  Many  rivers  have  their  sources  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  it  is  watered  by  numerous  streams 
and  mountun  torrents.  "Hie  most  important 
rivers  are  the  Inn,  which  enters  the  Tyrol  from 
Switzerland  by  a  narrow  valley  at  Fiiister- 
mtlnz,  and  has  a  coarse  of  about  100  m.  within 
the  country ;  and  the  Adige,  which  has  an  E. 
S.  £.  course,  and  after  its  junction  with  thQ 
Eiaack  becomes  navigable;  but  the  currents  of 
both  are  rapid,  more  especially  after  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  on  the  mountains.  The  Tyrol 
has  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Lakes  Idro,  Garda,  Constance,  Achen,  and  Plan, 
the  first  8  of  which  lie  on  the  frontiers.  Gran- 
ite is  the  commonest  rock  on  the  mountMn 
ridges;  but  the  geological  formations  on  Uie 
N.  and  S.  sides  differ  very  considerably.  On 
the  N.  the  rocks  are  almost  entirely  calcareous, 
and  on  the  S.  the  granite  is  overlud  by  primi- 
tive schists  and  limestones,  while  lower  down 
a  great  variety  of  rooks  appear.  The  most 
valuable  minerals  are  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
calamine,  cosl,  rock  salt,  and  fine  marble.  The 
climate  in  the  lateral  valleys,  and  in  the  N. 
and  W.,  is  very  severe,  but  in  the  S.  it  is  much 
milder.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Inna- 
pruck,  1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  is  49°,  while 
at  Botzen,  1,010  feet  lower,  it  is  55.80°.  The 
annual  fall  of  rain  averages  26  inches,  and  i; 
pretty  equal  throughout  the  country.  About 
\  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  perpetual  snows, 
glaciers,  and  barren  rocks ;  an  equal  space  by 
forests ;  and  the  remainder  by  extensive  tracts 
of  natural  pasture,  by  arable  land,  vineyarda, 
and  gardens,  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are 
grown,  and  in  some  places  buckwheat  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  Millet,  flax,  hemp,  and 
tobacco  are  also  raised;  and  maize  forms  one 
of  the  principal  crops  in  the  valleys  that  lie  on 
the  borders  of  Italy.  Fruit  of  different  kinds 
is  abundant  in  the  same  locality,  and  a  conud- 
erable  quantity  of  wine  and  silk  is  producedf 
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Large  nmnben  of  cattle  are  kept,  and  goats 
and  sheep  are  pardon]  arly  nnmerons,  but  pigs 
are  rare.  The  wild  animals  include  the  Cha- 
mois, hare,  and  marmot ;  and  there  are  several 
birds  of  prey,  especially  eagles. — About  J  of 
the  population  are  of  German  descent,  and  the 
remainder  Italians ;  both  are  Boman  Catholics, 
and  distinguished  for  the  strength  of  their  de- 
votional feelings.  They  are  honest,  frank,  and 
Teryindnstrions.  About  80,000  of  them  annu- 
ally migrate  during  the  summer  months  to  the 
surrounding  countries,  and  return  about  the 
end  of  antumn  with  the  profits  of  their  labor. 
The  manufactures,  though  numerous,  are  not 
Tery  estenalYe,  and  include  lace,  embroidery, 
gloves,  hardware,  cutlery,  and  toys.  Mines  of 
copper  and  lead  are  worked,  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver  are  procured  in  small  quantities.  An  im- 
portant transit  trade  is  carried  on,  but  tiie 
commerce  of  the  country  is  not  very  extensi^ 
and  consists  chiefly  of  dried  fruit,  cheese,  wine, 
cattle,  timber,  iron,  salt,  Ac.  Innspruck  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Munich  and  Saltzburg,' 
and  Botzen  with  Verona.  There  is  a  univer- 
sity at  Innspruck,  and  the  province  has  45  su- 
perior, several  infant,  and  between  8,000  and 
4,000  popular  schools. — In  early  times  the  Ty- 
rol was  inhabited  by  the  Rhtetians  and  Celtic 
tribes,  and  under  the  Roman  empire  formed 
part  of  Rheetia,  having  been  subdued  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  During  the  decline  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  it  was  sev- 
eral times  ravaged  by  barbarians,  was  succes- 
sively occupied  by  the  Ostrbgoths,  Lombards, 
Bavarians,  and  Franconians,  and  afterward 
divided  into  petty  lordships,  all  of  which  paid 
tribute  to  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  These  lord- 
ships subsequently  became  united,  and  the 
whole  of  the  territory  passed  to  the  house  of 
Austria  by  inheritance  in  1868.  Austria  re- 
tained peaceable  possession  of  it  till  1805,  when 
she  was  compelled  to  cede  it  to  Bavaria  by  the 

Seace  of  Presbnrg.  The  people  were  highly 
issatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  under 
Andreas  Hofer  rebelled  in  1809 ;  but  the  Bava- 
rians and  French  reentered  the  country,  and 
the  people  were  subdued.  In  the  last  action 
the  women  fought  by  the  side  of  the  men,  and 
nearly  400  of  them  were  cut  down  by  the  ene- 
my's cavalry.  The  Tyrol  was  restored  to  Aus- 
triaby  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

TYRONE,  a  N .  county  of  Ireland,  province 
of  Ulster,  bounded  by  Londonderry,  Lough 
Neagh  (which  separates  it  from  Antrim),  Ar- 
magh, Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Donetral; 
area,  1,860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  288,426.  The 
chief  towns  are  Strabane,  Dnngannon,  and 
Omagh.  The  surfitce  is  greatly  diversified,  and 
has  many  fertile  plains  and  valleys.  The  only 
considerable  rivers  are  the  Foyle  and  Black- 
Water.  Coal  is  found,  but  turf  is  the  usual 
ftael.  The  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  rail- 
road passes  through  Tyrone  near  Strabane.  Hie 
county  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

TYRBEL,  an  E.  co.  of  North  Carolina,  bor- 
dering OB  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds,  and 


indnding  Roanoke  island  in  the  latter,  is^ 
tersected  by  Alligator  river ;  area,  820  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860, 4,948,  of  whom  1,697  were  dsvea. 
The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy  The 
productions  in  1860  were  7,95S  bosheli  of 
wheat,  149,886  of  Indian  com,  and  20,746  of 
sweet  potatoes.  There  were  21  shingle  milla, 
12  churches,  and  400  pupils  attending  pnbUs 
schools.  A  large  portion  of  the  county  it  oor- 
ered  with  swamih  and  heavy  forests  of  pine, 
cypress,  and  red  cedar;  and  shingles,  sttTea, 
tar,  and  tnrpentine  are  extensively  exported. 
Capital,  Colombia. 

TYRT^US,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  7th  cen- 
tnry  B.  C,  vaiiously  stated  to  have  been  8  it- 
tive  of  Attica  and  of  Laoedeemon.  An  andeit 
tradition  recounts  that,  in  the  second  Meeee- 
nian  war,  the  Spartans  were  commanded  bju 
oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a  leader. 
In  answer  tiie  Athenians,  opposed  to  the  ezten- 
rion  of  the  Spartan  dominion,  sent  Tjrtsoi,  a 
schoolmaster  of  low  family  and  reputation,  ud 
deformed,  as  the  most  ui^t  person  they  could 
select  for  the  purpose.  But  he  so  inspired  tU 
Spartans  with  his  war  songs,  that  the  Me»eiuaiis 
were  subdued  to  the  condition  of  heloti.  Eii 
poems  were  of  two  kinds :  marching  songa  ii 
anapaestic  measures,  to  be  song  with  the  mmie 
of  the  Ante;  and  el^iao  exhortations  to  con- 
stancy and  courage.  The  fragments  of  them  m 
in  Gaisford's  Poetm  Minora  Chad  (tnndtted 
into  English  verse  by  Polwhele,  1786-'92). 

TYRWHITT,  Thomas,  an  En^sh  snthor, 
bom  in  London,  March  29,  1780,  died  there, 
Aug.  16,  1786.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  ani 
at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  bii 
degree  of  A.B.  m  1760,  and  in  1766  was  ap- 
pointed under  secretary  of  war,  which  positioa 
he  exchanged  in  1762  for  that  of  clerk  of  th« 
house  of  commons.  He  resigned  office  in  1V6C^ 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  liteniT 
pursuits.  Two  years  previous  to  his  desth  be 
was  appointed  a  trastee  of  the  British  maaenm, 
to  which  institution  he  bequeathed  a  porticB 
of  his  valuable  library.  Hia  principal  worb  in 
English  are :  "  Observations  on  some  Fsaaagei 
in  Shakespeare"  (8vo.,  Oxford,  1768),  sad  an 
edition  of  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Talee,"  with 
an  "  Essay  on  his  Language  and  YersificatioD, 
an  Introductory  Discourse,  and  Notes"  (6  voK 
8vo.,  London,  l776-'8).  Ho  also  aided  ia  th« 
publication  of  Ohatterton's  "  Poems  bj  Bow- 
ley,"  and  supported  the  authorship  of  them  by 
Chatterton  in  a  reply  to  the  strictures  of  Dean 
Miller  and  Jacob  Bryant.  He  was  an  acooiB- 
plished  Greek  scholu',  and  published  oote^ 
animadversions,  and  coi^ectures  on  writiiW 
by  Plutarch,  Babrius  (the  supposed  anthor  of 
Mtap'i  fables),  Enripidm,  Strabo,  and  othera 
His  principal  work  in  this  department  of  ^ 
eratnre  was  an  edition  of  Arbtotle's "Foetid 
published  posthumously  in  1794. 

TYTLER.  L  WniiAM,  a  Scottish  anflwfi 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  Oct  12, 1711,  died  S^ 
12, 1792.  By  profession  he  was  a  wiitw  * 
the  signet,  but  hia  reputation  rests  chiefly  npo" 
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a  work  pablished  in  defence  of  Karj,  qneen 
of  Soots,  entitled  an  "  Inqniry,  Historical  and 
Oritieal,  into  the  Evidence  againat  Mary,  Qneen 
of  Soots,"  &o.  (1759),  and  which  gained  him 
from  Boms  the  title  of  "  revered  defender  of 
the  beanteoos  Stuart."  He  also  pnblished  the 
"  Poetical  Bemains  of  James  L,  King  of  Scot- 
land" (8ro.,  Edinburgh,  1788),  and  some  mia- 
eellaneoas  papers.  II.  Auzavdkb  Frabkb 
(Lord  Woodhonselee),  a  Scottish  jarist  and 
anthor,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Edin* 
bnrgh  in  Oct  1747,  died  there,  Jan.  6, 1818. 
He  was  oalled  to  the  bar  in  1770,  and  in  1786 
was  appointed  professor  of  universal  history 
and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  university  of  Ed- 
inbnrgb,  in  which  capacity  he  prepared  a  oonrse 
of  lectures  sabaeqaently  embodied  in  his  well 
known  "Elements  of  General  History"  (Edin- 
burgh, 1801),  afterward  pnblished  in  "Mur- 
ray's Family.Library."  In  1790  he  was  q>point- 
ed  Jndge  advocate  of  Scotland,  and  in  1809  a 
Judge  of  the  court  of  session,  with  tiie  title- 
of  Lord  Woodhouselee.  His  remaining  works 
oomprise  an  "  Essay  on  the  Prindples  or  Trans- 
lation," a  "  Life  of  Lord  Karnes,"  a  treatise  on 
**Tho  Law  of  Oonrts  Martial,"  two  supplements 
to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Deddons,"  ana  a  variety 
of  miaoellaneooB  minor  pnbliomons.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Scott, 
Mackintosh,  Maokende,  and  other  eminent 
authors,  and  one  of  the  most  estimable  and 
aocompHshed  gentlemen  of  his  time.  HL  Pat- 
hoi:  Fkasbb,  a  Scottish  author,  son  of  the 
S receding,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  80, 1791, 
led  in  Malvern,  England,  Dec.  24,  1849.  He 
was  admitted  in  1813  into  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates, and  for  many  .years  steadily  practised  his 
profession,  which  he  finally  relinqnished  for 
the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  literature.  His 
first  literary  efforts  of  importance  were  pub- 
'lished  in  "  Blackwood's  Mu^azine,"  to  whioh 
he  became  a  contributor  at  ue  time  of  its  first 
qipearance  in  1817;  and  somewhat  later  he 
produced  a  "  Life  of  Oriohton"  and  a  "  Memoir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Oraig  of  Rioearton."  In  1889 
he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Banna- 
tyne  dub,  a  oironmstance  which  drew  him  into 
■till  closer  association  with  literary  men  and 
antiquaries;  and  about  1825,  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  commenced 
his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  the  work  on  which 
faia  reputation  mainly  rests,  and  which  was 
completed  in  1848,  after  18  years  of  labor,  in 
0  vols.  '  It  embraces  the  period  between  the 
aooession  of  Alexander  III.  in  1249  and  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
in  1608,  professes  to  be  bnilt  upon  "  nnques- 
tlODable  muniments,"  and  is  still  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject    The  artide  "  Scotland" 


in  the  "  Enoyolopndia  Britannioa"  is  also  by 
Mr.  Tytler.  His  remaning  works  comprise  a 
"  Life  of  WiokUff,"  published  anonymously  in 
1826;  "lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,"  form- 
ing 8  vols,  of  "  Murray's  Family  Library ;"  a 
"  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  conteining  many 
new  facte  carefully  digested  from  sUto  papers; 
a  "Historical  View  of  the  Progress  of  Dis- 
covery in  America;"  a  "Life  of  King  Henry 
VIII. ;"  and  a  number  of  minor  productions. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Eng- 
land. His  biography,  written  by  the  Rev.  John 
Burgon  (1869),  represente  him  as  a  pious,  cheer- 
ful, and  affectionate  man,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  In  addition  to  his  other  acquire- 
ments, he  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  wrote 
verses  considerably  above  mediocrity. 

TZETZES,  JoAimss,  a  Greek  scholar  and 
poet,  who  flourished  at  Constantinople  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  dia- 
tingnished  with  the  title  of  grammarian,  then 
commonly  given  to  the  learned.  His  works 
consist  of  poems,  scientific  treatises,  and  com- 
mentaries on  ancient  authors.  His  poems  are 
the  IXioni,  containing  the  whole  Trojan  story 
from  tiie  birth  of  Paris  to  the  return  of  the 
Greeks  flrom  Troy ;  BifiSKot  laroptKt),  more  com- 
monly called  Chiliade*,  a  collection  of  668 
mythical  and  historical  stories;  and  Garmm 
lambieum,  on  the  education  of  children.  Of 
his  commentaries,  only  those  on  the  Uiad,  on 
Hesied,  and  on  Lycophron  have  been  printed. 

TZSOHIBNER,  Hxutbioh  Gottukb,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  bom  at  Mitweida,  Nov.  14, 
1778,  died  feh.  17, 1828.  He  studied  theology 
at  Leipaic,  became  academic  Boeent  at  Witten- 
berg, entered  holy  orders  in  1801,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  m 
1806,  and  at  Leipaic  in  1809.  He  accompanied 
as  chaplain  the  troops  of  Sr  ly  from  Wei- 
mar to  Tonraay  in  1818,  and  became  the  sno- 
ceasor  of  RosenmlUler  as  snperintendent  at 
Leipsio  in  1816,  and  prebendary  of  Meissen  in 
1818.  He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  oppo- 
nente  of  the  Oatholio  reaction  in  Germany. 
Among  his  more  important  works  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  church  history  of  Bchrokh  (2 
vols.,  Leipsio,  1810) ;  Prottstantitmut  vnd  Ka- 
tholieiimv*  au*  dem  SlandpunkU  der  Politik  he- 
tra«At«t  (1822;  translated  into  English,  French, 
and  Dnteh);  Lfu  Reaetiont-Sy$tem  (1824); 
Briefe  eine*  DeuUehen  an  dit  Herren  Chdteau- 
iriand,  J)e  Lamennait,  &c.  (edited  by  Kmg, 
1888) :  Vorleittngm  Mer  die  ehrittliohe  QlaU' 
Imilehre  (by  Hase,  1829) ;  and  Der  Fall  de» 
Heidentkwn*  (unfinished,  by  Niedner,  1829). 
He  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  academic  lectu- 
rer and  pdpit  orator,  and  published  several 
volaiues  of  sermons. 
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Uthe  21 8t  letter  and  6th  vowel  of  the  Eng- 
f  lish  alphabet.  It  is  not  fonnd  in  the  Se- 
mitic languages,  which  have  no  distinct  lettera 
for  Towels  proper,  and  was  probably  originally 
wanting  in  the  Oreek,  in  which  its  modem 
eqnivalent  is  ov;  in  the  Hebrew  its  place  ia 
supplied  by  the  letter  toe,  and  in  the  Armenian 
by  hioun,  both  of  which  are  pronounced  some- 
tunes  as  vowels  and  sometimes  as  consonants. 
In  the  Latin  also  it  frequently  had  the  force  c£ 
a  consonant,  as  in  the  words  uaeo,  vtlox,  Mita, 
now  written  vaeo,  veiox,  Hha.  It  was  in  £uit 
constantly  confounded  with  V,  and  for  some 
time  a  distinction  was  made  between  H  vowel 
and  U  consonant,  the  latter  name  being  applied 
to  the  character  V,  which  did  not  come  into 
nse  until  after  IT.  In  the  first  books  printed 
with  Roman  characters  Y  was  used  as  uie  cap- 
ital for  both  sounds,  and  u  as  the  small  letter. 
In  the  Gothic  alphabets  the  distinction  was 
made  much  earlier  than  in  the  Latin.  In  Eng- 
lish, u  has  4  sounds,  as  exemplified  in  the 
words  hut,  bull,  unite,  and  rule.  In  the  last  it 
has  the  sound  of  oo,  which  ia  the  normal  one 
of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  Slavic  u; 
the  8d  is  pronounced  as  if  the  u  were  preceded 
by  y.  In  French  the  lettA  has  a  sound  of  its 
own,  which  cannot  be  represented  in  our 
tongue,  and  resembling  the  German  A. — U  is 
interchangeable  with  a,  as  in  the  Arable  defi- 
nite article,  which  is  rendered  ul  and  al,  or  in 
Germ.  Siit, Eng.  hat;  with  i,  as  Lat.  maseumut 
ttnimaximut;  with  o,  as  Lat  duleU,  It.  doUt; 
with  the  diphthongs  a  and  oi,  as  Lat  eura,  old 
form  wira  or  emra,  Lat  murtu,  Gr.  futipa; 
witA  au,  as  Lat  «mm,  Ger.  Mau$;  With  e,  as 
Lat  Sicuhig,  Gr.  ZuctXor,  Lat  tabuia,  Ger.  Ta- 
y^  Ger.  VUne,  Eng.  «2m;  with  I,  as  Eng. 
itout,  Ger.  stoh,  Fr.  autd,  "Eag.  altar.  U  never 
occurs  in  ancient  Latin  inscriptions,  V  being 
used  instead.  (See  LAiraTTAOK.  vol.  z.  p.  298.) 
UBIOINI,  Jbak  Hknbi  AsDOLOimrE,  a 
French  author,  bom  in  Issondun,  department 
of  Indre,  Oct  20,  1818.  He  was  educated  at 
the  lyceum  of  Versailles,  and  for  several  years 
taught  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Joigny.  In 
1846  he  visited  Italy,  and  afterward  travelled 
in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Danabian  princi- 
palities. Being  at  Bucharest  when  the  revo- 
Intion  broke  ont  there  in  1848,  ha  took  an 
active  part  in  it,  and  became  secretary  of  the 
provisional  government.  When  the  Turkish 
and  Bussian  troops  occupied  Wallachia,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  after  visiting  Constantinople, 
and  published  Lettre*  *ur  la  Turquie  (2  vols., 
1849-'61;  translated  into  English,  London, 
18S6);  La  gueition  cT  Orient  decant  V Europe 
(1864);  La  TSirquie  aetueUe  (1866);  Let  pro- 
vineei  Soumaines,  forming  part  of  the  Unvoert 


fittore$que  (1866) ;  La  qu^io»  det  prnM^NW- 
tei  DanvMenneedetant  t Europe  {\9&%) ;  and  in 
introduction  to  the  "  Ballads  and  Popnlar  Seag) 
of  Boumania  "  (1866).  He  has  also  translsted 
the  Saturnalia  of  Hacrobins  (1846)  and  edited 
the  works  of  Voiture  (2  vols.  ISmo.,  1866),  and 
fbr  two  years'  was  editor  of  the  Benued*  tOri- 
tnt ;  beside  which  he  has  written  for  the  Puii 
Frettt  and  SUeU,  and  the  Gourrior  de  ftm. 

UOGELLO,  Paoix),  an  Italian  painter,  bota 
in  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the  14tli  om- 
tnry,  died,  according  to  Yaaari,  in  14S2.  Ht 
vaa  a  contemporary  of  the  aenlpU)rB  Gliibeiti 
and  Donatello,  and  the  firat  painter  whodertl. 
oped  the  principles  of  per8pe<^ve.  He  painted 
prindpidly  in  fresco,  and  waa  fond  of  depictiog 
birds  and  animals,  an  example  of  which  ocean 
in  his  illnatrations  of  the  histories  of  Adam 
and  Eve  and  of  Koah  and  the  deluge,  ia  die 
church  of  Bta.  Maria  Kovella  in  Florenoa 
Few  of  his  works  now  remain. 

ITDALL,  KicaoLAB,  an  Fingliah  antbor,  bon 
in  Hampshire  in  1606,  died  m  1664.  He  WH 
educated  at  Ck>rpns  Chriati  college,  OxfoH^ 
was  master  Bnccessively  of  Eton  and  Westmia- 
ater  schools,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reigi 
of  Edward  YI.  was  appointed  to  a  canoaiy  li 
Windsor.  He  published  "  Hovrea  for  Latjai 
Bpekynge"  (London,  1688),  a  aeries  of  a^ 
tions  from  Terence;  booib  trandationi  fim 
the  Latin  works  of  Erasmus ;  and  a  Latin  tra- 
gedy, De  Papatu  (1640) ;  but  his  chief  dtia 
to  remembrance  is  that  he  waa  probi^  the 
first  writer  of  regular  English  oomediea,  dl> 
vided  into  acts  and  soones.  Of  theae  Wood 
says  that  he  wrote  several,  but  only  one  is  ex- 
tant, entitled  "  Ralph  Royster  DoyBter,"reprint' 
ed  by  the  Shakespeare  society  (IxHidon,  184T). 

UDINE,  or  Umai^  a  town  of  Anstriaa  Italy, 
government  of  Yenioe,  capital  of  the  dckp 
non  of  Ddine  or  Friuli,  situated  jn  an  exteniiit 
plaui  on  the  canal  of  La  Rctja,  80  m.  by  itilr 
road  N.  E.  from  Yenioe,  and  40  m.  from  Trieete; 
pop.  about  80,000.  It  ia  walled  and  fortified, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral  ornamented  with  miT' 
ble  pillars,  baaa-reliefe,  and  paintings,  a  lyoeao, 
A  gymnasium,  aeveral  hospitals  and  cbaritatti 
institntions,  and  a  monumental  pillar,  by  Oiair 
li,  in  one  of  the  public  squares,  erected  to  «)» 
memorate  the  peace  of  Caimw  Formlo,  M 
village  being  but  l)  m.  from  Udine.  A  hsii^ 
near  the  cetitre  of  the  town  ia  ooonpied  by  * 
castle  which  has  been  converted  into  a  priaoa. 
The  Campo  Santo  is  one  of  the  finest  cemeta- 
ries  in  Europe.  The  principal  mannfactatai 
are  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  gooda,  earthenware 
hardware,  paper,  leather,  and  liqueun. 

TTDO.    See  Anniua. 

UGGIONE,  Masoo  DA,    SeeOooion 
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TJHLAND,  JoHAinr  Ltnywio,  a  GkmKn  Ijrii 
poet,  bom  in  TtLbingen,  April  26,  1787.  He 
was  educated  at  the  nniTersity  of  bia  aatire 
place,  wbere  he  applied  himaelf  to  legal  stttdiea, 
and  after  being  an  advocate  reoeivid  in  1810 
tiie  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  first  appeared 
ia  priot  ia  Seokendorf 'a  MutmialiHummh  (1806 
and  1807},  in  Der  Fu«ti»oh«  AlmaHoek  (1812), 
and  in  ^  DmOehe  JXektemald  (1818).  Af- 
ter a  literary  journey  to  Paris,  he  began  the 
praotloe  of  Law  in  Stnttgart,  in  which  city  he 
■Iso  held  for  a  long  tone  a  positioii  in  the  office 
of  the  minister  of  Justice.  The  national  strag- 
gle against  the  French  during  the  years  1818- 
*I5  strongly  escited  his  feelings ;  and  when  tiie 
king  of  W fkrtemberg  determined  in  1816  to  give 
bis  people  a  new  oonstitation,  Uhland,  who  was 
s  strong  adherent  of  the  liberal  party,  took  aa 
Mtira  part  in  the  contest  ])etween  the  sup- 
porters of  the  M  and  new  systems.  He  wrote 
numerous  lyrics,  the  Influence  of  which  was 
Bot  confined  to  Wartemberg,  though  relating  to 
'W&rtemberg  interests.  In  1816  appeared  the 
first  oolleotion  of  his  Otdiehte,  and  from  that 
thne  to  1810  his  poetic  labors  were  arduous, 
bat  wer*  interrupted  by  the  share  he  took  in 
polltloal  morements,  and  also  by  his  appUcatica 
to  seiverer  literary  studies.  In  1819  and  1830 
ke  was  elected  fW>m  Tlibingen,  and  later  from 
Stuttgart,  to  the  representative  assembly  of 
WOrtembeig,  where  ne  exerted  much  influence. 
In  1899  he  pnblished  an  essay  DUber.  Walther 
«0»  dtir  Voftlueidt.  In  1880,  having  given  up 
his  legal  iwactioe,  he  was  made  extraordinary 
professor  of  the  German  language  and  literature 
In  the  university  of  T&bingen,  but  tiiis  position 
he  resigned  in  1888,  as  he  could  not  be  released 
flrom  his  duties  in  order  to  attend  Uie  8ittio|;s 
of  the  diet,  to  which  he  was  a  depoty,  and  m 
which  he  was  one  of  tha  most  prominent  mem- 
bers  of  the  oonstituticBial  opposition.  In  1880 
•ppeared  at  Stuttgart  bis  work  entitled  Ud)er 
dm  Mfthudtrntirditehen  SageuUkn  von  Thor, 
whidi  was  followed  in  1844-'6  by  a 'collection 
of  popular  songs  under  tiie  title  of  AUer  AoeA- 
UM  nitderdeutteKer  Vetttliedtr,  l>oth  works 
being  the  fhiits  of  profound  researches  into 
the  fiterary  history  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
declined  to  appear  as  a  candidate  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1889,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  re- 
tirement. In  1818  he  was  sent  by  the  eleo* 
toral  division  of  T&bingen  to  the  national 
assembly  at  Fraukfbrt,  where  he  acted  with 
the  liberal  party.  Since  this  he  has  remained 
in  retirement.  Beside  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  has  written  two  dramas,  Eenog 
Brmt  ton  Sehieaben  (Heidelberg,  1817),  and 
Ludmiff  dtr  Baier  (Berlin,  1810).  Several  of 
his  songs  hare  been  translated  into  English 
by  Longfellow,  and  a  translation  of  some  of  his 
poems,  with  a  memoir  by  A.  Piatt,  has  been 
pnblished  in  England  (London,  1B48). 

UHLIOH,  LKBKBBOHT,'a  Qwtaan  rational- 
istic theologtan,  bom  in  £dthen,  Eeb.  97. 
1709.  He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  reoeivea 
an  cxtnordinary  professorship  at  SlOtiien  in 


1890,  mi  beoattie  pastor  of  a  church  at  IMebaig 
and  afterward  at  Aix  la  Cbapelle.  Having  in- 
onrced  the  enmity  of  the  duke  of  Anbalt  by  a 
biography  which  he  had  written  of  his  high- 
ness, he  lost  his  employments  and  removed  to 
Frussia,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  the  la- 
bors of  the  ministry.  In  1841  he  established, 
with  several  associates  of  rationalistic  tenden- 
cies, certain  theological  conferences  out  of 
which  sprang  the  society  of  "  Friends  of  Prot- 
estantism," with  Uhlich  as  itfi  president.  The 
society  was  broken  up  by  the  Prussian  govern^ 
ment  in  1846,  and  the  president  ordered  to  coo^ 
fine  himself  to  his  parish.  He  was  soon  alter 
invited  to  Magdeburg  as  a  preacher.  His  opin- 
ions on  baptism  here  involved  him  in  difficul- 
ties, and  having  been  suspended  by  the  consis- 
tory, he  Joined  the  free  church  of  that  city. 
He  is  a  imiderately  voluminous  writer. 

UIGURS.    See  Turks. 

UKRAINE  (Pol.  Ukraina,  border  land), 
foimerly  the  name  of  a  S.  £.  province  of  inde: 
'  pendent  Poland,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  bordering  on  the  territories  occu- 
pied by  the  Tartars.  Its  limits  fj^uently  vsr 
ried,  its  possession  being  contested  by  the  Turks, 
Tartars,  and  Russians.  In  later  times  it  was 
divided  into  Polish  and  Russian  Ukraine.  Since 
the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  it  has  en- 
tirely belonged  to  Russia,  and  the  name  is  now 
generally  nwd  as  identical  with  Little  Russia, 
oon4>rising  the  governments  of  Kiev,  Tcher- 
nigov,  Pultowa,  and  Kharkov.  The  country 
forms  an  extensive  and  for  the  most  part  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Dnieper 
and  its  lower  affluents,  and  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Cossacks.    (See  Cobsaoxs.) 

ULEMA  (the  Arabic  pluru  of  alim,  wbe), 
the  collective  name  of  the  body  of  learned 
men  in  Turkey.  In  its  strict  sense  the  ulema 
0(Hnprehends  the  professors  of  law  and  divinity, 
the  law  aa  well  as  the  religion  of  the  Turks 
being  grounded  upon  the  Koran.  The  bead  of 
the  mema  is  the  mufti ;  next  to  him  come  the 
oadileskiers,  of  whom  there  are  two,  one  for 
Eu^pe  and  one  for  Asia;  the  third  class  are 
the  moUahs,  who  are  the  superior  judges  in  the 
provinces;  and  after  them  are  the  cadis,  who 
are  the  lowest  officers  of  justice.  The  oadiles- 
kiers have  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  divan,  and 
nU  cadis  are  appointed  by  and  subject  to  them. 
In  a  more  enlarged  sense,  ulema  comprehends 
bende  these  the  religious  teachers  and  officers. 

TJLFILAS,  Ulpbilas,  or  Wdlfilab,  a  Gothic 
bishop,  born  among  the  Gottis  in  811,  died  in 
Constantinople  in  881.  He  belonged  to  a  femily 
of  Christian  Greeks  of  Cappadocio,  whom  the 
Goths  had  carried  into  captivity  about  267.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Gothic  language,  and  in 
841  became  Arian  bishop  of  those  Goths  who 
dwelt  between  the  Danub«  and  lit.  Hssmus.  In 
860  he  was  present  at  the  Arian  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 
gone  thither  to  attend  a  disputation.  He  re-, 
peatedly  led  bis  people  across  the  Danube  into 
lower  MoBsia,  and  exercised  a  great  and  salu- 
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iaij  inflnenoe  among  them;  bat  he  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  hj  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Mcsso-Gothic,  which  is  the 
earliest  specimen  extant  of  the  Tectonic  lan- 
guage. This  version  included  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  the  exception  of  the  books  of 
Kings.  Before  the  translation  could  be  made 
he  was  obliged  to  frame  a  new  alphabet  of  24 
letters,  ^  of  which  were  invented  by  hunself 
in  order  to  express  sounds  unknown  to  Greek 
and  Latin  pronounoiation.  The  version  was 
in  constant  use  by  the  various  tribes  of  Goths 
80  long  as  the  J  preserved  their  nationality; 
but  only  a  portion  of  it  now  exists.  (See 
Gothic  LANotrAOE  and  Litxbatubi.) 

IJLLM  AI^N,  E  AKL,  a  German  theologian,  bom 
in  Epfenbach  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  March 
16, 1796.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
at  the  universities  of  Tobingen  and  Heidelberg, 
and  in  1819  became  Prkatdoemt  of  theology 
at  the  latter ;  in  1831  was  promoted  to  an  extra- 
ordinary professorship;  and  in  1829  he  accept- 
ed a  call  as  ordinary  professor  to  Halle,  but 
in  1886  retorned  to  Heidelberg.  In  1888  he 
was  appointed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Baden 
"evangelical  prelate"  (bishop  of  the  state 
ohnroh)  and  member  of  the  supreme  ecclesias- 
tical connoil.  This  place  he  retained  until  1860, 
when  he  resigned.  His  first  important  work 
was  a  monograph  on  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
(Darmstadt,  1826).  In  1828  he  commenced 
with  his  colleague  Umbreit  the  publication  of 
fhe  StndUnund  Kritiken,  which  counted  among 
its  contributors  theologians  like  Schleierma- 
cher,  Locke,  Domer,  and  Rothe,  and  established 
for  itself  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
theological  quarterlies  of  Protestantism.  The 
first  article,  contributed  by  Ullmann,  "  On  the 
Slnlessness  of  Christ,"  is  one  of  his  chief  pro- 
dnotions.  In  1830  be  published  against  Heng- 
(tenberg,  who  had  demanded  the  removal  of 
two  theological  professors  of  Halle  charged  with 
rationalism,  a  memoir  in  defence  of  the  liberty 
of  teaching.  A  work  on  "  Johann  Wessel,  a 
Predecessor  of  Luther"  (Hamburg,  1884),  was 
afterward  enlarged  by  him  and  published  under 
the  title  of  Erformatoren  w»r  der  Sefertnatwn 
(i  vols.,  Hamburg,  1841-'2).  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  other  works  is  Ueber  dot  Weten  del 
OhrvUtnthumt  (4th  ed.,  Hamburg,  18fi6).  Sev- 
eral of  the  above  named  works  liave  been 
translated  into  English. 

ULLOA,  AirroNio  dz,  a  Spanish  mathema- 
tician and  naval  officer,  born  in  Seville,  Jan, 
12,  1716,  died  in  the  Isla  da  Leon,  near  Cadiz, 
July  8,  1795.  He  was  educated  for  the  navy, 
became  in  1788  a  member  of  the  royal  marine 
guards,  and  in  1786  received  the  commission  of 
fientenant,  and  was  sent  to  South  America  with 
the  French  academicians  who  were  commi»- 
rioned  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at 
the  equator.  He  labored  strenuously  to  advance 
the  geodetioal  operations,  which  were  begun  in 
June,  1786,  near  Quito,  but  was  constantly  call- 
ed away  ttom  his  scientific  duties  to  assist  in 
patting  the  coast  in  a  state  of  defence  against 


Lord  Anson^s  expedition.  In  Oct  1744,  lu 
embarked  for  Europe  in  a  French  vessel,  which 
was  chased  by  anEnj^ish  privateer,  and  wught 
r^Eoge  in  the  harbor  of  Looisburg  in  Cape  Bre- 
ton ;  but  as  that  city  had  lately  fallen  into  ths 
liands  of  the  British,  he  was  taken  prismier  and 
carried  to  London,  where  his  scientific  ftieudi 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  made  him  a  member  of 
the  roy^  society.  On  his  retom  to  Spun  io  17K 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  frigate^ 
and  createid  a  commander  of  the  order  of  Su- 
tiago.  He  immediately  set  about  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the  expedition,  while  the  swentinc  po^ 
tion  of  the  report  was  written  fay  his  oui^ia- 
ion,  Jorge  Juan  64  vols.,  Madrid,  1748).  Afttr 
this  he  was  employed  by  the  Spanivh  conrt  ii 
making  tonrs  of  observation  in  various  cono- 
tries  of  Europe,  in  1756  went  a  seoond  tisM  t« 
America,  and  after  the  peace  of  1763,  by  which 
Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  ytt 
made  governor  of  that  region.  Be  atrirel 
there  in  March,  1766,  but  found  the  inhabitanti 
unwilling  to  submit  to  Spanish  dominttioo. 
The  troops  he  brought  wiUi  him  were  few.uii 
he  waa  compelled  to  govern  the  coootiT 
through  the  French  troops  commanded  bf 
Aubry.  Though  he  aeeme  to  have  sincetcif 
desired  to  conciliate  the  people,  their  diaoon- 
tent  broke  out  into  an  open  riot,  in  coDseqnenw 
of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  ooloa7,ia 
the  goTomment  of  wnich  he  was  sncceedtdbf 
O'Reilly.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  pablithct 
in  1772  a  volume  of  essays  on  the  natarsl  b» 
tory  and  antiqnitiee  of  America,  and  in  1778 
"  The  Marine,  or  the  Naval  Force  of  Enrop* 
and  Africa,"  and  "  Observations  of  a  Solar 
Eclipse  made  at  Sea."  He  was  now  a  lisntea- 
ant-general  in  the  naval  service,  and  wu  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  squadron  intended 
to  capture  off  the  Azores  an  English  merchant 
fleet  heavily  laden,  and  afterward  to  asil  to 
Havana  and  join  an  expedition  fitting  pitf 
against  FloridL  Absorbed  in  his  astronomii^ 
investigations,  Ulloa  forgot  to  open  hia  aealed 
orders,  and  after  cruising  about  for  two  moiAi 
without  success  retnmed.  He  was  tried  is 
1780  by  a  conrt  martial  demanded  by  himael^ 
and,  though  acquitted,  was  never  again  alk>w«a 
to  engage  in  active  service.  He  was  one  of  tbt 
most  munificent  promoters  of  sciense  and  iht 
arts  in  Spain,  had  a  large  share  in  establiabiaf 
the  observatory  of  Cadiz,  encouraged  wodka 
manufactures,  and  finished  the  havens  of  Fv- 
rol  and  Carthagena.  He  was  also  the  neaaa 
of  furnishing  Spain  with  its  first  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  and  its  first  laboratoiT  o^  **' 
perimental  metallurgy. 

ULM,  a  town  of  Wfirtemberg,  atuated  « 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  both  sideaof  ^ 
tributary  the  Blau,  and  opposite  the  month  « 
the  lUer,  45  m.  S.  S.  K  from  Stuttgvt,  w^ 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway;  pop.inl8M| 
21,868,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  The  DanBM 
here  forms  the  boundary  between  ^*'*2 
berg  and  Bavaria.  The  rivers  are  '^"""^ 
by  several  bridges,  one  of  which  canaecM  the 
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town  with  New  TJlm,  a  village  sitaated  in 
Bavaria  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Danube. 
The  cathedral  of  Ulm,  bnilt  l>etween  1877  and 
1488,  ia  a  fine  speoimen  of  Gothic  architeotnre 
and  Qerman  art  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  486 
feet  long,  SOO  feet  broad,  and  150  feet  hi^h, 
and  the  western  tower  230  feet.  It  contains 
■everal  valnable  monnments  and  works  of  art, 
inclading  stained  glass  windows,  paintings, 
carved  work,  and  a  remarkably  fine  organ. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  a  mnsenm,  a 
library,  many  charitable  institntions,  a  theatre, 
and  a  palace  in  which  one  of  the  princes  of 
Wftrtemberg  resides.  Linen  goods,  brass  ware, 
l«ather,  paper,  &o.,  are  manDfiiotnred. — TTlm 
was  for  many  years  an  imperial  free  city,  and 
its  wealth  became  proverbial ;  but  its  prosperity 
has  been  mnch  injured  by  its  military  impor- 
tance, its  possession  having  been  contested  in 
neariy  all  the  great  German  wars.  It  surren- 
dered to  Napoleon,  Oct.  17,  1805,  when  34,000 
Anstrian  troops  under  Gen.  Mack  were  mode 
prisoners.  It  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  the 
troops  of  W&rtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 

TTLPIAN  ^oMimrs  Ulpiamub),  a  Roman  ju- 
rist, assassinated  at  Rome,  A.  D.  226.  He  was 
of  Tyrian  origin,  and  during  the  reigns  of  Sep- 
timins  Sevems  and  Oaraciula  was  engaged  in 
writing  Juristical  works.  When  Elagabuus  as- 
eended  we  throne  in  217  he  was  banished,  but 
on  the  accession  of  Alexander  Severns  in  229 
be  became  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  that  mon- 
arch, who  made  him  Seriniorum  mofuter,  «on- 
tiHarius,  and  prorftetm  annona.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  praetorian  prefect.  He  was  killed 
by  the  soldiers  m  the  presenoe  of  the  emperor 
and  his  mother.  Ulpfan  was  one  of  the  most 
disttnguished  of  the  Roman  jurists,  and  from 
his  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  a  mnch 
larger  proportion  of  excerpts  was  taken  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Digest  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
than  trom  any  other  legal  writer. 

TJLRIOI,  HcBMANN,  a  German  philosopher 
sod  critic,  bom  in  Pfi^rten,  Lower  Lusatia, 
March  28,  1809.  He  was  educated  at  Halle 
and  Berlin,  and  practised  law  for  a  time,  but 
after  tiie  death  of  his  father  in  1820  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  history,  poetry,  and  art. 
In  1834  he  was  made  extraormnary  professor 
in  tiie  university  of  Halle,  which  pomtion  he 
Still  holds.  Among  his  works  are:  C^araiU' 
rittii  dtrantiktn  Hi$tvriogrvvhi»  (Bwlin,  1888); 
OttehidUe  Aw  BOleniiehenJ^iehafUMt  (3  vols., 
Beritn,  1886);  UAtr  8hak»p«aT^i  drwMUucM 
Kurut  (Halle,  1889),  in  which  he  advances  the 
idea  that  Ihe  object  of  the  poet  was  the  main- 
tenance of  a  religious  theory,  Ohristlan  in  its 
character  with  a  Protestant  tendency;  Uebtr 
Prineip  ■vmd  Method*  d«r  Segd'tohtn  Philoto- 
phia  (1841);  Da»  Orundprineipder  FhiIos(>pM4 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1846-'6),  Ao. 

ULSTER,  a  8.  £.  00.  of  New  York,  bounded 
£.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  draineid  by  the 
Esopus,  Rondont,  and  Walllcill  creeks;  area, 
1,304  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  76,879.  The  sur- 
face is  broken  by  the  Oatskill  and  Shawan- 


gnnk  ridg^  and  the  soil  is  generally  best 
adapted  to  grazing.  The  productions  in  1866 
were  20,186  bushels  of  wheat,  378,105  of  oats, 
342,290  of  Indian  com,  70,676  of  buckwheat, 
184,689  of  potatoes,  897,764  of  apples,  64,796 
tons  of  hay,  and  1,669,681  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  2  forges,  6  farnaoes,  2  cotton  and 
4  woollen  factories,  4  paper  mills,  11  winter- 
green  distilleries,  6  grist  mills,  06  saw  mills, 
80  tanneries,  100  churches,  7  newspt^r  offices, 
and  in  1868  36,666  pupils  attendmg  public 
schools.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  slate,  and  marl 
are  foond,  and  there  are  indications  of  the  ex- 
istence of  coal,  lead,  plumbago,  and  idam. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  passes  through 
the  county.    Gapital,  Kingston. 

ULSTER,  the  northernmost  of  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Ireland,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  E.  by  the  Nortii  cbannd  and 
Irish  sea,  B.  E.  by  the  province  of  Leinster,  and 
S.  W.  by  that  of  Oonnaught,  and  comprised  be- 
tween lat.  63°  46'  and  66°  36'  N.,  and  long.  6° 
26'  and  8°  60'  W. ;  area,  8,627  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1861, 1,010,408,  nearly  ^  Protestants.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh, 
Oavan,  Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  London- 
derry, Monagban,  and  Tyrone.  The  coasts  are 
fenerally  mgged  and  indented  by  numerous  fine 
ays  and  harbors,  the  chief  of  which  are  Oar- 
lii^ord  bay,  Dundrum  bay,  Strangford  lough, 
BeUast  lough.  Lough  Lame,  Lough  Foyl& 
Longh  Bwilly,  Mulroy  bay.  Sheep  Haven,  and 
Donegal  bay.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Erac,  Foyle,  Bann,  and  Logan.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  surface  is  monntainons,  and 
two  chains  traverse  the  province  from  £.  to  W., 
the  highest  peaks  bemg  in  the  counties  of 
Donegal  and  Down ;  Erigal  in  the  former  and 
,Slieve  Donard  in  the  latter  are  respectively 
'2,460  and  3,796  feet  high.  Between  these 
ranges  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  undulating 
ground,  near  the  central  part  of  which  is  situ- 
ated Lough  Neagh.  The  other  largest  lakes 
are  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne,  Longhs 
Mdvin,  Shnlin,  Onghter,  Derg,  Esk,  and  Veagh. 
Ulster  is  the  seat  of  the  Irish  linen  mann&o- 
tnre,  and  about  i  of  the  popnialion  of  the  prov- 
ince derive  snbsistenoe  from  it.  Cotton  is  ex- 
tensively manu&otured  about  Belfast.  Internal 
communication  is  facilitated  by  means  of  sev- 
eral railways  and  canals,  and  numerous  excel- 
lent roads.— Ulster  was  partly  conquered  and 
held  as  an  earldom  under  Henry  II.  by  John 
de  Conrcy,  from  whom  it  was  transferred  to 
Hugh  de  Lacy;  and  by  descent  from  him, 
through  the  De  Burgh  and  Mortimer  families, 
the  tide  was  merged  in  the  crown  of  England 
under  Edward  Iv.  Numerous  insurrections 
having  occurred,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  m^ans 
were  adopted  for  forming  settlements  of  Eng- 
Udi  and  Scotch  emigrants,  called  in  history  the 
plantation  of  Ulster.  It  was  intended  by  con- 
fiscation to  break  up  the  power  of  the  native 
chie6  and  drive  them  and  their  followers  into 
Oonnanght ;  but  a  few  of  the  Irish  were  allowed 
to  remain.    The  grantees  were  termed  "on- 
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dertakers."  Lota  of  1,000  td  3,000  soreB  vwe 
conferred  npoa  condition  of  their  being  set- 
tled by  Scotch  or  EnglUh  tenants;  bat  the 
"  IriHh  servitors"  hod  the  choice  of  taking  either 
English  or  Irish  tenants.  Some  of  the  trading 
companies  and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London  obtained  large  grants,  fVom  which  cir- 
cumstance the  prefix  of  London  was  placed 
before  the  town  and  county  of  Derry.  A  lai^ 
proportion  of  the  colonists  were  Scotch,  and 
80  many  of  their  peculiarities  hdve  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  people  of  Ulster  that  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  they  are  called  Scotsmen. 

ULTRAMARINE  (Lat.  tdtra,  beyond,  and 
marinui,  marine),  a  beaatifbl  blue  pigment,  so 
named  from  the  foreign  sonrcee  fVom  which  it 
was  originally  obtained.  It  was  fonaerly 
known  only  as  a  product  of  the  mineral  lapis 
laroli,  also  oallea  ultramarine.  (See  Latib 
IiA2uu.)  From  the  analysis  of  this  mineral 
chemists  were  led  to  produce  the  same  oom- 
pound  artificially,  and  its  monnfecture  is  now 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  Germaoy. 
The  substance  is  mainly  a  silicate  of  soda  and 
alumina,  containing  the  snlphurets  of  iroa  and 
sodium.  According  to  one  method,  it  is  pro- 
duced by  grinding  together  equal  parts  of 
silica,  sulphur,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
which  a  bluish  green  mass  is  obtained.  This 
is  ignited  in  the  air,  and  varions  finishing 
processes  are  applied  to  the  bluish  powder. 
The  product  is  extremely  cheap  compared 
with  the  real  ultramarine,  and  is  mferior  to  it 
as  a  pigment.  The  ordinary  sorts  are  largely 
used  in  calico  printing,  color  printing,  and  dye- 
ing, in  paper  staining,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing  wax;  and  their  use  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  best  artificial  ultramarine,  pre- 
pared only  for  the  use  of  artists,  is  a  much 
more  expensire  material,  owing  to  the  peat 
number  and  ▼ariety  of  processes  required  m  its 
manufiaotare. — The  principal  nttramarine  fac- 
tory is  that  of  Messrs.  Zeltner  and  Heyne  at 
Kuremberg ;  the  buildings  are  said  to  cover  7 
acres ;  the  central  one  has  S4  rides,  is  136  ibet  in 
diameter,  and  contains  96  fiirnacea  There  are 
beride  various  mills  with  numerous  steam  en- 
gines, extensive  washing  apparatus,  long  ranges 
of  drying  rooms,  and  store  rooms  for  6,000  or 
6,000  cwt.  of  artificial  altramarine.  The  works 
usually  give  employment  to  about  200  persons. 

ULTRAMONTAKISM  (Lat.  tiUra  monta, 
beyond  the  mountains),  a  name  applied  to  that 
riew  of  the  papal  prerogatives  m  the  Romaa 
Oatholic  church  which  claims  for  the  pope  the 
absolute  right  of  issuing  obligatory  decrees  on 
points  of  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
without  being  bound  to  the  assent  of  oacumen- 
ioal  councils,  national  churches,  bishops,  or 
secular  governments.  The  term  originated  in 
France,  where  those  holding  audi  views  of  the 
papal  power  were  charged  by  their  epponesta 
with  sacrificing  the  rights  of  die  bishops,  na- 
tions, and  councils,  and  with  [dacing  the  centre 
of  Oatholioism,  to  an  nndue  extent,  "  beyond 
the  mofontuns,"  at  Borne.     The  ultramoataoQ 


Sstem  nowhere  met  with  a  greater  RBatinee 
an  in  France,  where  in  1682  a  natioiid  oonn- 
oil  of  biihops  opposed  to  it  the  liberties  of  tbe 
Galilean  church.  In  Germany  it  was  etpeciillj 
opposed  by  Febronins  (Bishop  Hostheim),  ud 
the  oouTention  of  the  archbishops  of  Meiiti, 
Treves,  Cologne,  and  Saltzbntg^  st  Eibb,  Id 
1785.  The  secular  go^wmments  endesvond  t« 
have  the  p^al  rights  witli  regard  to  tbe  Cttli- 
plies  of  their  countries  determined  by  oonm- 
data  or  special  conventions.  The  effort  to  » 
cure  by  means  of  such  conventions  the  krgett 
possible  extent  of  papal  rights  is  alao  ooiim» 
ly  designated  as  ultramontanism. 

ULYSSES,  or  Odtssbdb  (Gr.  OSwnHw),  (M 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  leada 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  According  to  the  Ho- 
merio  account,  he  was  tbe  Bcm  of  Laeitei  i>d 
Anticlea,  and  married  Penelope,  the  dtu^ 
of  IcarioB,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  mined  I^ 
lemachus.  Baling  in  Ithaca,  it  was  iritli  gmt 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced  to  jobtta 
expedition  against  Troy.  According  to  cm 
fonn  of  the  legend,  he  simulated  fmsH]  h 
avoid  taking  part ;  but  the  shrewdneu  ti  Fi- 
lamedes  exposed  the  deception  by  plaung  ■ 
the  fbrrow  where  Ulysses  was  fJoDghiig  la 
infant  son  Telemachns.  The  falsity  of  bis  nst 
ness  being  thus  diadosed,  he  Joined  the  Gn- 
dan  fleet  at  Aulis  with  12  ships,  asd  vheii  ^ 
expedition  had  reached  Tenedos  was  eent  vitk 
Menelaus  to  Troy  to  demand  Helen  and  tki 
stden  property.  The  mission  was  anssooesfil 
In  die  10  years'  war  he  was  digtrngoiibel  fa 
his  prowess'  as  a  warrior,  but  fsr  moreftrtii 
doquence.  sagacity,  and  inexhaustible  lesoanti 
nnder  difficulties.  After  the  death  of  Achilei 
his  armor  was  offered  as  a  prize  to  tbe  gf''^ 
warrior  in  the  Greek  army,  and  Ulyaset  ud 
ikjax  became  rivals  for  the  honor,  die  Utut 
proving  sucoessfuL  By  his  contrivsnee  ti« 
ralladium  was  carried  away  froiB  Trof  V 
stealth,  and- he  was  one  of  the  heroes  ccsmim 
in  the  wooden  horse  which  the  TrgjsM  ia* 
tiously  introduced  into  the  city.  His  10  jcair 
wanderings  after  the  dose  of  the  sieg(s  *!>■* 
form  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey,  are  still  ■»* 
cdebrated.  After  varions  adventures  he  «>> 
thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  the  1^'''?''^ 
where  his  companions,  having  eata  of  wttj 
tusy  wished  to  remain.  He  however  toeMew 
in  inducing  them  to  depart,  sailed  to  tbe  iH" 
of  the  Oydops,  and  with  12  of  his  foUff^ 
entered  the  cave  of  Polyphemos,  whodenw* 
6  of  his  companions.  In  order  to  lawhimw 
and  the  rest,  Ulysses,  managing  to  ntk*  w 
giant  drunk  with  wine,  pot  out  l*'*'^''! 
with  a  burning  pole,  and  then  ^ss^Vi"'^^ 
his  companions  nnder  the  bodies  of  tbeuMK 
when  these  were  let  out  of  the  c«ve  tbv'** 
carried  out  with  them.  Fo]y]^enioe  iniao'* 
his  fiither  N«ptnn«  to  .visit  Ulyises  w*" 
vengeance,  and  the  remainder  of  his  t»W 
was  constantly  disturbed  by  the  ««"*-^2L»Ii 
god  of  the  sea.  Beaching  the  ialflid  of  ^^ 
Ulysaes  wto  presented  by  that  dwtf  » <*  * 
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partare  vitb  a  bag  oontahdng  the  winds  tbat 
were  to  bring  him  home ;  but  his  followers 
opened  the  bag  withoat  his  knowledge,  the 
winds  escaped,  and  the  vessels  were  driyen 
back  to  the  island,  where  the  angrf  JSolus  re- 
fused any  farther  assistance.  After  6  days  he 
reached  the  oountrr  of  the  cannibal  Lnstry^ 
gones,  from  which  he  escaped  with  only  one 
ship.  Thence  he  sailed  to  JEcml,  inhabited  by 
the  sorceress  Oirce,  who  changed  part  of  his 
followers  into  swine.  Throngh  ^e  aid  of 
Mercury  be  was  enabled  to  overcome  ber  epeiQB, 
And  bis  oompanions  resamed  their  human  shape. 
Oirce  now  treated  them  kindly,  and  by  her  ad- 
vice Ulysses  descended  into  Hades  to  consalt 
the  seer  Hresias.  The  prophet  assured  him 
that  every  thing  would  yet  turn  out  right  if  the 
herd^  of  Helios  in  Trinacria  should  hie  left  un- 
harmed. Betnrning  to  iBeaa,  he  was  carried 
to  the  island  of  the  sirens,  but  by  filling  th6 
ears  of  his  companions  with  wax  and  tying 
himself  to  the  mast  he  passed  them  in  safMy^ 
Going  between  Scylla  and  Oharybdis,  the  for- 
mer devoured  6  of  his  fbllowers.  Coming  to 
Trinacria,  be  was  compelled  by  his  companions, 
much  agiunst  bis  will,  to  land.  'There  they 
were  detained  by  storms,  and  while  be  was 
sleeping  some  of  the  finest  of  the  cattle  of 
Hehos,  which  they  had  sworn  not  to  touch, 
were  killed  and  eaten  by  his  followers.  As 
soon  as  they  were  again  on  the  open  sea,  an- 
other storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  was  destroyed 
by  Jupiter  With  a  stroke  of  lightning,  all  on 
board  being  drowned  with  the  exception  of 
Ulysses.  He  was  carried  to  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  inhabited  by  the  nymph  Oaiypso,  who 
promised  him  immortality  and  eternal  yonth 
if  be  would  marry  and  remain  with  ber.  Bat 
he  longed  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  after  a 
stay  of  8  years  embarked  on  a  raft,  and  reached 
Soberia,  from  which  place  he  was  sent  to  Itha- 
ca in  a  ship,  having  been  absent  20  years.  He 
found  his  wife  beset  by  soitors  (see  Pbnslopc), 
made  his  appearance  first  as  a  swineherd,  and 
then  disclosed  himself  to  bis  son  Telentaohns, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
whose  special  favorite  he  was,  sacoeeded  in 
killing  the  suitors  and  the  faithless  servants. 
Of  the  latter  years  of  bis  Fife  and  of  the  manner 
of  his  deatii  there  are  different  accounts.  In 
one,  his  son  Telegonus  by  Oirce,  being  sent  to 
look  for  his  father,  and  being  shipwrecked  on 
Ithaca  and  beginning  to  plunder  for  tlie  sake 
of  obtainmg  food,  was  iU;tacked  by  Ulysses  and 
Telemaohns,  and  in  the  contest  that  followed 
Telegonus  slew  his  own  fother. 

UMBBR.    See  Paihts,  vol.  xii.  p.  678. 

UMBBE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  heron  family, 
and  genus  f«op««  (Briss.).  The  bill  is  longer 
fhan  the  head,  elevated  at  the  base,  compressied 
laterally,  keeled  above  and  below,  and  a  little 
bent  at  the  p<4iit ;  the  nostrils  prolonged  in  a 
farrow ;  8d  and  4th  quills  equal  and  longest ; 
tail  short  and  even ;  tarsi  longer  than  middle 
toe  and  scaled ;  teoat  toes  united  by  membrane 
to  first  phalani^  the  hind  one  resting  wholly  on 


die  ground ;  daws  short  and  dightly  curved. 
The  only  described  species,  the  tufted  nmbre 
(S.  ■utnbretta,  Gmel.),  is  20  inches  long,  with  a 
bill  of  8^ ;  the  color  is  a  uniform  umber  brown, 
the  wings  and  tail  barred  with  darker;  the 
male  has  an  occipital  crest  about  4  inches  long, 
of  loo^e  featben.  It  is  a  native  of  Afiica,  but 
its  habits  are  not  well  ascertained. 

UMBBEIT,  FautDBioH  Wobklx  Kasl,  a 
German  Protestant  theologian,  bom  at  Sonne- 
born,  Ootha,  April  11,  1796,  died  in  Heidel- 
berg, June  11, 1860.  He  sttidied  theology  and 
the  oriental  languages  at  the  university  of 
Gdttingen,  especially  under  Eichbom,  and  made 
himself  favorably  known  as  early  as  1816  by 
a  prize  essay,  Commtntatio  Eutoriam  Emiro- 
rum-al-Omr<di  tx  Abulfeda  exhib«M  (GMttin-  , 
^n,  1616).  He  became  in  1818  Prieatdoeent 
at  the  university  of  OOttingen,  in  1828  ordinary  < 

professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1829  ordinary 
professor  of  theology.  He  is  tbe  author  of  a 
number  of  valuable  ezegetical  works  on  the 
Old  Testament,  in  whidi  he  endeavored  to 
blend  a  strietly  philolo^ieal  mode  of  interpre- 
tation with  the  theological  and  sasthetic.  ISs 
works  of  this  class  are:  Lied  der  liebe  (Got- 
tingen,  1880) ;  Vibertetgung  ■und  AtaHegrmg  dw  i 
Bucket  Hioh  (Heidelberg,  1824);  Oommentar 
Ober  die  SprOehe  Salomot  (Heidelberg,  1836); 
CMitliehe  Erhauung  aui  dem  Fealter  (Ham- 
burg, 1886) ;  Gnmdtdne  dee  Alten  TutametOi 
OBeidelberg,  1848);  and  Oommentar  Ober  die 
Propheten  de*  Alten  Dutamenti  (4  voh^,  Ham- 
burg, 1841-6),  his  principal  work.  He  was 
also,  with  his  friend  Dr.  Cllmonn,  editor  of  the 
Stttdien  vnd  Kritiiett,  the  principal  theological 
quarterly  of  Protestant  Germany. 

UMBRELLA  (Lat.  umbella,  a  little  shadow, 
an  umbrella,  from  wnAra,  a  shade),  a  folding 
shade  or  screen  carried  over  the  head,  as  a  pro- 
tection ft-om  the  rain  or  the  sun.  When  of 
small  sise  and  used  by  ladies  only  as  a  sun- 
shade, it  is  called  a  parasol  (Ital.  parare,  to  ward 
off,  and  lole,  the  sun).  The  French  call  what 
we  term  umbrella  paraphiie,  thus  designating 
its  use  as  a  defence  a^iinst  rain.  Umbrellas 
are  made  at  a  light  Jointed  frame  covered  with 
silk,  cotton,  or  alpaca,  which  can  be  expanded 
at  pleasure  or  brought  down  snugly  around  the 
central  stick.  This  stick  is  the  foundation  s^ 
tiie  fi-ame,  and  is  fbmished  at  its  lower  end 
with  a  proper  handle  for  supporting  it,  and  at 
the  upper  end  with  a  metallic  ring  around 
which  are  hinged  the  upper  ends  of  the  light 
ribs,  most  oommonly  of  whalebone,  to  which 
a  cover  is  attached.  Near  the  middle  of  each 
rib  is  hinged  a  slender  metallic  rod  or  stretoher, 
the  lower  ends  of  which  all  meet  In  a  ring  that 
slides  from  the  handle  up  snfBciently  &r  to 

Sread  out  the  ribs  to  the  required  extent, 
odem  improvements  in  nmbrellas  consist  in 
the  use  of  steel  for  the  ribs,  and  of  superior 
kinds  of  iron,  Japanned  to  protect  it  from  rust, 
for  the  stretchers,  and  in-  the  perfection  of  the 
Joints.  A  substitute  for  whalebone  in  the  ribs 
of  umbrellas  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
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England,  in  strips  of  second  growth  white  oak, 
selected  from  bnts  not  more  than  A  feet  from 
the  gronnd.  When  perfectly  straight  and  free 
from  knots  and  carls,  the  wood  is  made,  hj  a, 
proper  method  of  caring,  superior  to  whalebone 
in  tenacity  and  in  resuming  a  straight  condi- 
tion after  being  bent  and  exposM  to  the 
weather.  For  the  ribs  of  cheap  nmbrellas 
rattan  is  largely  osed.  Yalcaiiized  India  rub- 
ber has  been  employed  for  all  portions  of  the 
frame.  Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the 
combined  strength  and  lightness  of  hollow 
tnbes  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  sticks,  ribs, 
and  stretchers  of  nmbrellas;  and  for  making 
them  more  portable,  the  handles  have  been 
formed  of  tubes  sliding  one  within  another  like 
a  telescope,  while  the  ribs  formed  of  steel  are 
famished  with  a  folding  hinge  or  joint. — Um- 
brellas were  used  in  eastern  countries  in  an- 
cient times,  and  were  originally  designed  for 
gonshadee  only.  They  are  seen  represented 
npon  old  ohinaware,  and  are  figured  upon  an- 
cient carvings  at  Persepolis.  Niebuhr  describes 
the  princes, of  southern  Arabia  as  returning 
from  a  mosque  preceded  by  a  retinne  of  sol- 
diers, and  with  attendants  at  the  side  of  each 
carrying  a  large  umbrella.  Those  used  by  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Siamese  are  made  with 
a  light  firame  of  bamboo  and  covered  wiOi  oiled 
and  varnished  p^>er,  and  differ  from  ours  in 
presenting  a  surface  nearly  flat  instead  of  slop- 
ing when  spread  out.  The  umbrellas  of  the 
Siamese  kings  are  said  to  be  made  with  several 
separate  circles,  one  above  another,  while  oth- 
ers are  only  permitted  to  use  them  with  a  single 
circle.  Some  of  those  used  by  eastern  dignita- 
ries are  so  large  as  to  require  several  persons 
to  carry  them.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans had  umbrellas,  which  appear  from  the 
paintings  on  vases  to  have  been  very  mnch 
like  those  of  the  present  time ;  they  were  used 
chiefly  as  a  protection  against  the  sun,  and  by 
ladies  only.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  cas- 
tomary  for  female  slaves  to  carry  the  parasol 
over  the  heads  of  the  ladies ;  and  among  the 
Romans  parasols  were  common  presents  to  la- 
dies, and  to  hold  them  over  their  heads  was 
one  of  the  common  attentions  of  lovers.  Um- 
brellas were  introduced  into  Europe  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  and  it  is  not  yet  100 
years  that  they  have  been  in  general  use  in 
England.  Jonas  Hanway,  the  philanthropist, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  who  com- 
monly carried  one  in  the  streets,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  their  use  was  considered  a  mark  of 
great  effeminacy.  They  were  at  first  kept  only 
in  the  halls  of  houses  of  the  first  class,  and 
were  used  for  holding  over  persons  as  they 
stepped  to  their  carriages. — In  the  United 
States  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas  is  in 
many  places  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
In  Philadelphia  it  is  said  to  employ  directly 
about  1,600  persons,  and  the  annual  product 
of  the  sales  is  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000. 
Machinery  of  a  novel  design  has  been  applied 
to  the  production  of  some  of  the  pitrts,  and,  as 


in  the  maauflMtiue  of  guns,  each  pieoe  is  made 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  and  vitli  rod 
advantage  that  in  one  of  the  establishmaita 
(that  of  Wright  brothers  and  oo.)  ss  nuiyM 
2,200  nmbrellas  and  parasols  are  produced  diil; 
by  the  labor  of  only  4fi0  hands.  The  uniisl 
eonsnmption  of  nlka  and  cottons  for  coveiing 
these  is  said  to  be  full  1,000,000  yaida,  of  rat- 
tan 200,000  lbs.,  of  whalebone  over  100,000 
lbs.,  and  of  horn,  bone,  ivory,  and  other  mtu- 
rials  for  ornamental  monntinga,  about  76  tau, 
In  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia,  are  estabyt- 
ments  devoted  to  the  manuiactDie  of  metil 
mountings,  tips,  &o.  The  handles  are  ilw 
produced  in  the  separate  works  of  the  irar 
and  bone  turners  and  carvers;  and  ^e  cur- 
ings are  equal  to  any  of  the  same  kind  of  mak 
done  in  Europe. 

UMBRELLA  (Lam.),  a  genus  of  guteropoi 
moUusks,  so  called  fr«m  the  resembUmoe  (^tht 
flattened  shell  to  an  umbrella.  TheininulliM 
a  very  large  tuberculated  foot,  deeply  notcM 
in  front ;  the  ahell  is  small,  meruy  coTeriig 
the  most  important  organs.  The  U.  unieUito 
(Lam.),  the  Chinese  umbrella  shell,  is  t  istin 
of  the  Indian  ocean. 

UMBRELLA  BIRD,  the  pronlar  nmie  of  i 
singular  South  American  bird,  pUused  by  the 
latest  authors  among  the  chatterers  (pmpilida), 
snb-fiunily  gymwdwina  or  fruit  bii^  and  g*- 
nus  e^halopUru*  (Geoffr.).  The  bill  it  stoiit, 
long,  flattened,  gradually  curved,  with  the  tip 
notoned  and  slightly  hooked;  wings  moderate, 
rather  pointed,  with  tlie  8d  quill  longest;  Uil 
short  and  rounded ;  toes  long  and  slender,  vidi 
curved  claws.  The  C.  ornatv*  ^eoffr.)  » 
abont  as  large  as  a  crow,  glossy  black,  vith 
violet,  blue,  and  metalljc  reflections  on  the 
crest  end  pectoral  appendage.  The  head  of  the 
male  is  surmounted  by  a  large  crest  of  SO  to  80 
feathers  springing  from  over  the  oostril^  the 
lower  half  a  white  stiff  shaft,  and  tenninatiag 
each  in  a  tuft  of  block  hair-like  featiien  ^resi- 
ing  in  all  directions,  bnt  principally  fomrd; 
it  arises  from  a  contractile  skin  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  when  erected  almost  hidee  the 
bill  from  view ;  it  is  6  inches  in  iMigth  ex^ 
about  4i  wide,  somewhat  resembling  a  benti- 
fnl  blue  umbrella,  whence  the  above  ninw- 
The  skin  of  the  neck  is  very  loose,  sod  ftm 
it  grows  a  cylindrical  fleshy  process,  about  et 
thick  as  a  goose  quill,  14  inches  long,  frcm 
which  extends  a  tuft  of  imbricated  feathoi, 
bordered  with  metallic  blue,  and  hangiog  don 
several  inches.  It  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
great  South  American  rivers,  feeding  pri"* 
pally  on  fhiits,  Meeting  the  stones  when  P'*'^' ' 
from  the  mouth ;  it  is  arboreal  in  habit,  ii» 
utters  a  very  loud  and  deep  note,  which  h» 
gained  for  it  from  the  tribes  of  the  Bio  K^ 
the  name  of  piper  bird. — The  arapoogs  or  beJl 
bird  {proenia  oOm.  Thnnb.)  is  abont  IS  iodbet 
long  and  pure  white;  it  has  a  singolv cjIib- 
drical  fleshy  appendagje,  with  a  few  small  fe*"'* 
ers,  arising  from  the  base  of  the  bill ;  the  nwsta 
ia  very  wide,  enabling  it  to  awalloir  larg*  bw 
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lies  and  fhiitB;  the  yoioe  reaembles  die  tolling 
of  a  b«ll,  and  may  be  heard,  aooording  to  Wa- 
terton,  nearly  8  miles,  and  dnring  the  heat  of 
tke  day,  when  most  other  birds  are  silent ;  it 
is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  tropical  Soath 
Amerioa. 

UMBBIA,  a  ooantry  of  ancient  Italy,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Oisalpme  Ganl,  E.  and  8.  by  the  Adri- 
atic, Pioennm,  and  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 
and  W.  by  the  Tiber,  separating  it  from  Etni- 
ria.  Its  principal  cities  were  Ariminnm  (now 
Bimini),  Pisanram  (Pesaro),  Fannm  Frntuns 
(Fano),  Mevania  (Bevagna),  Tnder  (Todi),  Nar- 
nia  (Nami),  and  Bpoletinm  (Spoleto).  Its  W. 
part  was  occupied  by  the  Apennines;  the  E. 
atretohed  ont  toward  the  coast  in  fertile  plains. 
Beside  tiie  Tiber,  the  principal  riTcrs  were  the 
Babioon,  Ariminns  (Mareochia),  Plsanrns  (Fo- 
glia),  Metanms  (Metanro),  and  iBsis  (Esino), 
all  flowing  into  Uie  Adriatic,  and  the  Kar  (Ne- 
ra),  an  afflaent  of  the  Tiber.  The  inhabitants, 
the  Umbri,  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  races 
of  the  peninsula,  and  at  an  early  period  be- 
came the  most  poweifbl  people  of  central  It- 
alj^  Etenria  was  originally  in  their  possession. 
The  Romans  overcame  them  in  807  B.O.— The 
name  Umbda  has  been  revived  in  modern  times 
to  designate  a  portion  of  what  was  recently  the 
Papal  States,  comprised  ohiefly  in  the  ddega- 
tions  of  Spoleto  and  Pemgia. 

UMPQU  A,  a  W.  CO.  of  Oregon,  bounded  W. 
by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  drained  by  the  Ump- 
qaa  and  Eowes  rivers ;  area  over  1,600  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  1,260.  The  surface  is  hilly  or 
nodalating,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  pro- 
dnoing  wheat,  Indian  com,  rye,  oats,  and  other 

S-ains  in  great  abundance.    Capital,  Umpqua 
•ty- 

UMRITSIB.    See  Ambitskkb. 

FN  ATI.    See  Sloth. 

UNO  AS,  a  North  American  Indian,  sachem 
of  the  Mohegan  tribe  in  Oonnectiont,  died  about 
1680,  at  a  great  age.  Ha  was  originally  a  war 
ehief  of  tibe  Peqnot  nation,  but  in  1684  revolted 
from  the  Pequot  sachem  Sassacus,  obtained  the 
aapport  of  the  English  settlers,  and  so  acquired 
dominion  over  the  Mohemn  territory.  In  May, 
1M7,  he  Joined  the  English  in  the  war  against 
tb«  Peqnots,  and  proved  a  valuable  anxiliary, 
receiving  for  his  services  another  portion  of  the 
I^eqQot  lands.  Many  of  the  Peqnots  were 
afaielded  by  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Snglish  when  the  war  was  over,  and  for  this 
he  was  for  a  time  in  partial  disgrace  with  the 
aathwitiee;  but  he  was  soon  received  again 
into  so  great  &vor  with  the  whites  that  several 
attempts  were  made  by  different  Indians  to  as- 
■aasinate  him.  There  was  then  in  existence  an 
agreement  to  refer  all  quarrels  to  the  English, 
ifncas  accordingly  complained  to  them,  and 
they  joined  him  in  a  war  that  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  powerful  Narraganset  sachem 
lOantoiiomoh,  at  whose  instigation  it  was 
thought  the  attempts  had  been  made.  In  1648 
the  Mohawks,  Pooomtocks,  and  other  tribes 
made  war  against  Uncas  with  but  little  snocess. 


He  was  besieged  in  1607  in  his  stronghold  on 
the  Connecticut  by  the  Narraganset  chief  Pes- 
saong,  and  nearly  starved  oat ;  but  he  was  re- 
lieved at  almost  the  last  moment  by  Ensign 
Leffingwell,  who  took  in  to  him  at  night  a  canoe 
laden  with  supplies.  For  this  act  it  is  said  that 
Uncas  gave  to  Leffingwell  a  deed  for  all  the 
land  upon  which  the  town  of  Nohvich  now 
stands,  though  that  chief  afterward  sold  it  to  a 
company.  A  council  of  commissioners  of  the 
united  colonies,  held  at  Boston  in  1654,  heard 
a  great  many  complaints  of  the  rapacity  and 
injustice  of  Uncas.  and  ordered  that  he  "be 
duly  reproved,  and  seriously  informed  that  the 
English  cannot  own  or  protect  him  in  any  un- 
lawful, much  less  treacherous  and  outrageous 
eourses."  He  was  characterized  in  1674  as 
"  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful  man,  a  drunkard, 
and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always 
been  an  opposer  and  underminer  of  praying  to 
Ood."  He  was  the  ally  of  the  English  in  all 
the  wars  aMinst  the  Indians  daring  his  life, 
though  in  King  Philip's  war  he  was  too  old  to 
be  of  much  active  service. 

UNOUIOULATA,  and  Unoulata,  terms  ori- 
ginally applied  by  Ray  to  mammals,  according 
as  they  possessed  daws  or  hoofe,  though  Aris- 
totle, centuries  before,  had  made  a  similar  divi- 
sion of  qnadrnpeds,  pladng  among  nnguioulates 
the  monkeys,  bats,  camivora,  and  rodents,  and 
among  the  ungulates  the  pachyderms,  rumi- 
nants, and  solipeds  (horse).  Ray  placed  among 
nnguioulates  the  camel,  elephant,  and  eden- 
tates, as  well  as  those  above  mentioned ;  Lin- 
nffius  followed  Ray  in  his  division  of  quadru- 
peds. This  system  has  been  variously  modified 
by  Cavier,  Swainaon,  Oken,  0.  L.  Bonaparte, 
and  Owen,  tiie  last  restricting  the  unguicnlates 
to  the  monkeys  and  camivora,  and  the  ungu- 
lates to  the  omnivora,  rumiaants,  solipeds,  and 
pachyderms.    (See  Maboiaua,  vol.  xi.  p.  126.) 

UNICORN,  a  fabulous  animal  resembling  a 
horse,  with  a  single  horn  issuing  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forehead,  well  known  as  the  animal 
which  with  the  lion  supports  the  coat  of  arms 
of  England.  The  anicora  of  the  Bible  was  nu- 
donbtedly  the  rhinoceros;  the  sea  unicorn  to 
the  narwhal.  In  Smith's  "  lUnstrations  of  the 
Zoology  of  South  Africa,"  under  rMnoeerot 
ttitloa,  is  an  allusion  to  ndgoo-dzoo,  probably  a 
species  of  rhinoceros,  described  as  about  the 
Buse  of  a  horse,  very  fleet,  strong,  and  fierce, 
with  a  dngle  hom  projecting  from  the  fore- 
head, which  comes  near  the  usual  figures  of  the 
nnioora  of  fable ;  it  is  met  with  near  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  and  in  the  oonntry  to  the  north 
of  Mozambique.  According  to  Van  Zach,  there 
is  in  N.  Africa  a  ruminant  of  the  antelope  fami- 
ly, with  a  single  long  and  straight  horn  upon 
the  forehead ;  this  may  be  the  rhinoceros  above 
referred  to,  or  it  may  be  a  mutilated  or  entirely 
imaginanr  animal. 

UNIOLA,  a  genus  of  North  American  grasses 
found  on  the  sea  coast  from  Long  island,  N.  Y., 
to  Virginia  and  southward.  They  have  tough 
perennial  roots,  from  the  creeping  root8to<^ 
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fit  irUdi  iasne  tall  erect  onhna,  with  fist,  lab- 
«eolate,  broad  leares,  and  broad,  many-fiower- 
«d  q>ikelets  of  doaely  appreesed  fiowera.  The 
broad-leaved  nniola  (U.  lati/oUa,  Mx.)  ia  an 
elegant  plant  with  coima  2  to  8  feet  high,  the 
spikeleti  of  a  pleaaing  green  color,  oblong, 
aente,  with  10  to  15  flowers.  It  is  fonnd  on  fer- 
tile hillsides  and  banks  of  rivers  from  sonthem 
Pennsylvania  to  Kansas  and  southward.  It  ia 
well  saited  to  the  garden,  especially  if  tiie  soil 
la  light  and  sandy,  and  easily  propagates  from 
Meds  or  division  of  its  roots.  The  paoicled  nni- 
ola (27.  panievlata,  Linn.)  has  stont  ctdma  S  to 
6  feet  high,  very  long  rigid  leaves,  becoming 
soon  oonvolnte,  crowded,  drooping  panicles, 
and  is  a  conspicnons  plant,  occurring  in  the 
drifting  sands  on  tiie  sea  coasts  from  sontbera 
Virginia  to  Florida.  The  graceful  wdola  (U. 
aroMlu,  Mx.)  has  smaller,  contracted,  and  wand- 
like  panicles,  with  appressed  bnmchea  broadly 
■wedge4luq>ed,  and  with  4  to  8  fldwers,  the 
cidms  8  feet  in  height ;  it  is  fomid  on  the  coast 
from  Long  island  sonthward.  .  A  speciea  with 
smooth  linear  leaves  and  slender  culms,  1  to 
■i  feet  high  (U.  nitidet,  Baldwin),  ooonrs  in 
swamps  of  Georgia  and  Florida;  and  another 
species  (27.  dUUehophylia)  is  described  by  La- 
billardi^  as  indigenous  to  New  HoUand.  The 
nniolaa  possess  no  agricultural  value,  but  are 
grasaee  of  extraordinary  beaiit7. 

UNION,  the  name  of  oonntaes  in  13  of  the 
United  States.  L  A  N.  £.  co.  of  N.  J.,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  Passaic  river,  E.  by  Staten  Island 
sound  and  Newark  bay,  and  8.  by  Bahway 
river,  and  drained  by  Elizabeth  river  and  sev- 
eral small  streams ;  area,  101  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  27,781.  The  surface  ia  nearly  level,  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  10,084  bosheb  of  wheat,  14,698  of 
rye,  191,980  of  Indian  com,  100,607  of  oata, 
66,226  of  potatoes,  280,145  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
12,128  tons  of  hay.  There  were  44  carriage 
factories,  11  clothing  fustories,  and  altogether 
181  manufacturing  establishments  with  a  c<q>i- 
tal  of  $2,921,789;  60  churches,  6  newspi^ 
offices,  and  4,599 '  pupils  attending  public 
achoola.  It  ia  interaeoted  by  the  New  Jerserf 
and  the  New  Jersey  central  railroads.  It  was 
formed  out  of  part  of  Essex  co.  in  1858.  Cap- 
ital, Elizabeth.  II.  A  central  co.  of  Penn., 
bounded  £.  by  the  Susquehanna  river  and  its 
West  branch,  and  drained  by  Penn's,  Buffalo, 
White  Deer,  and  Middle  creeks ;  area,  about 
260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,146.  The  surface 
ia  mountainous,  the  Buffalo,  Nittany,  and  othw 
mountains  belonging  to  the  Alle^iany  range 
traversing  a  large  part  of  the  county ;  the  aoU 
alonjg  the  streams  is  very  rich.  Iron  ore,  bi- 
tominona  coal,  and  limestone  abound.  There 
are  several  iron  furnaces  and  fonnderies,  2 
newspaper  offices,  and  in  1860  there  were 
8,778  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Snyder 
00.  was  formed  out  of  the  south  half  of  Union 
in  1866.  The  North  Branch  canal  passes  along 
the  £.  border.  Capital,  New  Beriin.  IIL  A 
a  00.  of  N.  C,  bordering  W.  and  S;  on  B.  C, 


dridaed  by  Warsaw  add  Biehaidsini  oeeb; 
area,  about  S50  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 11,20^ 
of  whom  2,246  were  BlavesL  The  snr&ce  ii 
generally  hilly  and  the  a<ul  in  soma  parts  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1860  were  69,851 
bushels  of  wheat,  39,876  of  Indian  com,  and 
2,264  balea  of  cotton.  There  were  98  chnrdiet, 
^id  1,088  pnpila  attending  puUie  schoola 
Granite  and  alate  abomid,  and  exceiknt  stoM 
tot  hones  and  whetatonee  iafoimd.  Goldmines 
of  some  value  have  been  worked.  Ot^ilak 
Monroe.  lY.  A  N.  district  of  8.  C,  boaaM 
K  by  Broad  river  and  8.  by  the  Eoaoree,  ud  ' 
intwaected  by  the  Paeoiet  and  Tyger  riven; 
area,  600  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800, 19,S8S,  of  whiw 
10,801  were  slaves.  The  snrface  is  hilly  »i 
the  soil  fertile.  The  prodactioss  in  1860  wen 
666,078  bushels  of  Indian  com,  68,826  of  whMl, 
99,789  of  oats,  47,127  of  sweet  potatoes,  sad 
14,166  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  26  gnt 
milla,  18  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  an  iron  fonih 
dery,  40  diurohes,  and  286  pupils  atteoding 
public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  gnaite  abond, 
and  there  is  one  valuable  gold  mine.  It  it  is- 
teraaoted  by  the  Spartanburg  and  Union  nil- 
road.  Capital,  UnionviUa.  V.  A  N.  oo.  of 
6a.,  bordering  on  N.  0.,  and  drained  by  Uh 
head  atreama  of  the  Hiawaaaee  and  Toeosii^ 
era;  area,  680  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,418, of 
whom  116  were  slaves.  The  am&ce  is  moiiib- 
tainoua,  bedng  trareraed  by  the  Bine  ridge. 
The  highland  are  well  adapted  to  pastnnga 
The  prodaoftiona  in  1860  were  274,845  biwhdi 
of  Indian  com,  40,428  of  oats,  and  80,867  of 
aweet  potatoes.  There  were  2  tanneries,!  forget 
12  ohundies,  and  276  ptqola  ottaidbg  poUie 
achoola.  Iron,  marble,  and  granite  are  ibiui^ 
and  there  are  profitable  gold  mines.  Ctpit4 
Blairsville.  YL  A  N.  parish  of  La.,  borderisc 
on  Ark,,  bounded  E.  by  tiie  Washita  riret  m 
interaected  by  ite  afflneuts  the  D'Arbcnne  <nd 
Lutre  bayous;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m.;  pc]^ 
in  1860,  10,390,  of  whom  8,746  were  slsvei 
The  aur&oe  ia  moderately  hilly  and  the  afl 
sandy  and  fertile.  The  productions  in  18N 
were  292,096  buahela  of  Indian  com,  105|8N 
of  sweet  potatoea,  and  6,213  balea  of  oottei. 
There  were  11  churches,  and  614  pnpib  tt- 
tending  public  8cho<^  The  Wa^ita  and  D'Ar- 
bonne  are  navigable  for  ateamboats.  (M' 
tal,  Farmersville.  YIL  A  8.  co.  of  Art,  b* 
dering  on  La.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  tiie  WsiiU 
river,  and  dramed  by  aeveral  of  its  tribotiries; 
area,  about  1,280  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,2^ 
of  whom  1,881  were  daves.  The  surfwie  is  hW 
and  the  aoil  ferUle.  The  productions  is  18M 
were  841,406  bushels  of  Indiaa  com,  93,660  « 
Bweet  potatoes,  7,087  bales  of  cotton,  *» 
82,861  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  El  Dorad*. 
Yin.  A  new  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn,  interseotrtby 
Clinch  river,  and  bounded  N.  by  its  N.  fcnK 
area,  about  400  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660,  6,117,  a 
whom  182  were  alaves.  The  surfiice  in  "• 
N.  and  centre  ia  mountainons,  and  in  wH* 
parte  hilly,  and  the  aoil  adapted  to  P*^ 
Wheat,  Indian  com,  and  tobaooo  are  prodoowi 
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and  iron  ore  and  bitominonB  ooal  are  fonsd. 
Capital,  Haynardsville.    IX.  A  N.  W.  oo.  of 

a.,  separated  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  hj  the 
io  river,  and  drained  by  Tradewater  and 
Highland  creeks ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 12.791,  of  whom  8,106  were  slaves.  The 
Burfoicse  IS  undulating  or  hilly  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  productiona  in  1860  were  680,640 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,904  of  wheat,  60,046 
of  oats,  and  494,784  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 
were  18  churches,  and  1,S84  pupils  attending 
poblio  schools.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant, 
andtbere  are  several  sulphur  and  chalybeate 
springs.  Capital,  Morganfield.  X.  A  central 
oo.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  afflnents  of  the  Sdoto 
river ;  area,  446  sa,  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,607. 
The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The 

E reductions  in  1860  were  624,898  bushels  of 
adian  com,  26,668  of  wheat,  88,274  of  oate, 
247,407  lbs.  of  butter,  210,840  of  cheese,  62,288 
of  wool,  and  16,969  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
26  churches,  and  8,279  pupils  attending  public 
aohools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Bellefontaine, 
Terre  Haute,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Springfield, 
ICt.  Yernon,  and  Pittsburg  railroads.  Capital, 
Marrsville.  XI.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering 
on  Ohio,  drained  by  the  East  fork  of  White- 
water river;  area,  168  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
7,110.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating 
and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  prodnotions  in 
1860  were  681,616  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
68,862  of  wheat,  62,980  of  oats,  204,269  lbs.  of 
batter,  and  8,666  tons  of  hay.  There  were  27 
chnrches,  and  1,828  pupils  attendiiu'  public 
schools.  Oapitad,  Liberty.  XII.  A  8.  co.  of 
111.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mississippi  and  drained 
by  Clear  creek;  area,  820  sq.  m.  •  pop.  in  1860, 
11,183.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  814,706 
btwhels  of  Indian  com,  81,902  of  wheat,  and 
^,249  of  oats.  There  were  27  churches,  and 
1,800  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron 
ore,  lead,  chalk,  bitummous  coal,  porcelain 
olay,  alum,  and  copperas  are  foundl  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  lUinois  central  railroad.  Cap- 
itadj  Jonesborongh.  XIII.  A  B.  W.  oo.  of  Iowa, 
drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  and 
Grand  rivers;  area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 
2,012.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnotions  in  1869  were 
8,498  boshels  of  wheat,  66,608  of  Indian  corn, 
1,964  tons  of  hay,  and  86,274  lbs.  of  butter. 
The  line  of  the  projected  Burlington  and  Mis- 
sonri  railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Oap- 
Ital,  Alton. 

UNION  COLLEGE,  a  seat  of  learning  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  In  1779  the  inhabitants 
of  the  region  lying  N.  of  the  Mohawk  rivw 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  the  incorporation 
of  a  college,  but  without  success.  In  1782  and 
in  1791  the  petition  was  renewed,  but  again 
fiiiled.  In  1798  the  Sohenectedy  academy  was 
incorporated.  In  1794  an  effort  was  made  to 
obt^  an  endowment  for  a  college  by  subscrip- 
don,  and  $7,936  was  contributed  by  99  persons 
in  Albany,  imd  $8,426  by  281  persons  in  Sohe- 
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nectady.  This  sum  was  afterward  largely  in- 
creased by  fbrtber  subscriptions,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  who  had 
been  a  liberal  contributor,  tibe  location  was 
fixed  at  Schenectady.  On  Feb.  26,  1796,  the 
regents  of  the  university  incorporated  it.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  cooperation  of  sev- 
erid  religious  denominations  in  its  organization. 
The  first  president  was  John  Blair  Smith,  D.D., 
who  on  his  election  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  third  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia, 
but  in  1799  retoraed  to  his  former  charge,  and 
died  a  few  months  later.  He  was  sncc€«ded 
by  Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger,  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  election  in  May,  1799,  was  pastor  of 
a  Congregational  church  in  Colebrook,  Conn. 
He  died  In  Aug.  1801,  and  in  1802  the  Bev. 
Jonathan  Mazoy,  D.D.,  then  president  of  Brown 
university,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  but  after 
two  years  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  South  Carolina  college.  In  1804  Elipha- 
let  Nott,  D.D.,  then  pastor  of  a  Presbytoriaa 
church  in  Albany,  was  elected  to  the  presiden' 
cy  of  the  college,  and  still  holds  the  office 
(May,  1862).  At  President  Nott's  accession 
the  ooUege  was  bat  slenderly  endowed  and  had 
but  a  small  number  of  stadents.  The  college 
building  (there  was  then  only  one)  was  in  the 
city.  Application  was  made  to  the  legislature 
for  aid,  and  in  1806,  and  subsequently  in  1814 
and  1822,  lotteries  were  autiiorized,  the  net 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  go  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  college.  The  fund  thus  raised, 
together  with  some  subscriptions  and  donations, 
permanently  invested,  amounted  in  1822  to 
$881,612.18.  The  proceeds  of  the  last  lottery 
were  involved  with  private  property  of  Dr. 
Nott,  who  managed  the  whole,  and  in  process 
of  time  the  accounts  had  become  so  much  com- 
plicated, that  it  required  many  months  and  the 
skill  of  eminent  accountants  to  ascertain  the 
rights  of  the  two  parties.  These  having  been 
determined.  Dr.  Nott,  by  papers  executed  Deo. 
28, 1866,  made  over  to  trustees  for  the  college 
a  large  sum,  estimated  at  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  building  first  erected  in 
Schenectady  proving  inadequate  for  the  wants 
of  the  college,  a  tract  of  land  was  purchased 
in  1814  on  an  eminence  E.  of  the  city,  and 
two  buildings  were  erected.  To  these  have 
since  been  added  buildings  for  library,  cabi- 
net, and  lecture  rooms,  and  a  fine  central 
chapel,  begun  hi  1868.  The  building  in  the 
city  was  sold  to'  the  municipal  authorities  for 
the  use  of  the  public  schools.  In  1866  the 
college  was  partially  reorganized,  uid  depart- 
mente  of  civil  engineering  and  analytical 
chemistry  established,  which  are  amply  pro- 
vided with  facilities  for  instruction.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Delavan  has  presented  to  the  college  a  fine 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  shells,  known  as  the 
"  Wheatley  oolleotion,"  purchased  for  the  insti- 
tution at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The  faculty  now 
consists  of  the  president,  vice-president,  12  pro- 
fessors, 1  lecturer,  and  8  tutors.  There  are 
about  820  students.    The  whole  number  of 
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4ilmBni  in  1860  was  8,667,  of  whom  1,800  were 
dergymen ;  imd  the  nnmber  of  Tolomes  in  the 
college  libraries  was  about  16,000.' 

UNTTABIAIflSM,  the  general  name  since 
the  reformation  for  that  class  of  opinions  which 

frew  up  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
rinitjr,  rejecting  the  threefold  distinction  of 
personality  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  asserting 
the  absolute  unity  of  God.  These  opinions  ap- 
peared simnltaneonsly  with  the  earliest  specnla- 
tiona  on  the  Logos,  and,  though  uniformly  pro- 
nounced heretical  by  the  church,  kept  even  pace 
with  those  speculations  through  all  the  sno- 
cessiTe  periods  of  its  history.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  2d  century  we  find  them  associated  with 
the  names  of  Theodotus,  a  Byzantine  leather- 
dresser,  who  came  to  Rome  and  gathered  there 
«  small  company  of  disdples,  and  Artemon, 
who  also  taught  in  Rome,  and  whose  school 
maintained  for  about  100  years  its  attitude  of 
sharp  rationalistic  antagonism  to  the  church 
dogma.  Both  of  these  men  asserted  the  simple 
•hmmanity  of  Christ,  contending  that  he  was 
.no  more  than  a  divinely  illuminated  prophet. 
Theodotus  was  excommunicated,  not  probably 
ibr  his  opinions  alone,  which  Artemon  insisted 
were  the  current  opinions  till  after  his  day. 
Sabstaatially  the  same  views  were  held  about 
the  same  time  by  Beryllns,  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia.  He  found  an  opponent  m  Origen,  and 
was,  it  is  said,  induced  to  retract  his  doctrine. 
Nearly  contemporaneous  with  Theodotus  and 
Artemon,  I^razeao  came  to  Bome  from  Asia 
Minor  and  taught  under  a  new  form  the  indi- 
viaible  unity  of  the  Godhead.  The  school  of 
Artemon  represented  Christ  as  man  in  the  si- 
militude of  God ;  Praxeos  represented  him  as 
God  in  the  simUitude  of  man,  the  hmnanity 
being  only  a  mask.  His  fame  as  a  brave  con- 
fessor shielded  Prazeas  from  suspicion,  and 
gave  considerable  onrrenoy  to  his  views  until 
TertnUian  brought  down  upon  them  his  fiery 
polemics.  In  connection  with  Prazeas,  as  hold- 
mg  essentially  the  same  opinions  of  Christ,  the 
name  of  NoStus  ib  recordea  as  teaching  in  Smyr- 
na. In  him  we  have  the  germs  of  the  doctrine 
afterward  developed  by^abellius  in  the  middle 
of  the  3d  century,  a  doctrine  which  saved  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  by  destroying  not  only  his 
humanity,  but  his  personality  as  a  member  of 
the  Trinity.  Arianism  (see  Abius)  originated 
in  the  4th  century,  in  a  private  discussion  be- 
tween Anns,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
bishop  Alexander,  tiie  latter  maintaining  the 
essential  equality  of  the  Son  and  the  Father,  and 
the  former  throwing  on  the  bish<^  the  reproach 
of  Sabellianism,  and  asserting  that  th^.e  was  a 
time  when  the  Son  was  not— thus  denying  the 
Son*8  eternity,  making  his  generation  depen- 
dent on  the  will  of  Grod,  and  assigning  to  him 
a  position  subordinate  to  the  Supreme,  though 
solitary  and  unapproachable  by  any  other  cre^ 
ed  being.  This  doctrine  became  the  parent  of 
the  later  Socinianism,  and  through  that  the  di- 
rect progenitor  of  the  TTnitoriansm  of  a  still  later 
day. — ^At  the  time  of  the  reformation  Unitarian- 


ism  was  one  of  the  earliest  developed  fonni  of 
religious  opinion.  In  Germany  Lodwig  Hetar 
and  JohAnn  Denck  promulgated  it  in  s  ntion- 
alistic  form,  associating  the  belief  th«t  Chriit 
was  an  illuminated  teacher  and  a  perfect  huna 
example,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  li^ 
and  ue  persuasion  that  all  spirits,  even  tbow 
of  devils,  would  at  last  be  brought  into  bleated- 
neas.  In  Swabia,  Sebastian  Frank  the  mjstk 
appealed  to  the  interior  Word  wMoh  judged 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  interior 
Christ  of  whom  the  historical  Christ  wu  onlj 
die  symbol  and  sign.  Through  Switzerlta^ 
Clan^us  of  Savoy  taught  the  Hebrew  mono- 
tiieism  and  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesoa.  Ii 
the  16th  century  Unitarian  doctrines  of  a  rtdi 
cal  stamp  were  openly  and  freely  diBaeniinttei 
in  Boxony  and  Holland,  in  connection  genenSr 
with  Anabaptist  opinions.  In  Italy,  long  l» 
fore  the  reformation,  there  existed  an  inddiite 
amount  of  dissent  from  the  orthodoi  Triiitir 
rian  faith.  The  reformation  brought  the  hen- 
sies  to  light  only  to  show  how  eztenare  tht^ 
were,  and  to  occasion  their  immediate  eipai- 
eion  from  the  country.  Furtive  nnitariamii 
considerable  numbers  found  refuge  in  Switzv- 
land.  Hither  came  from  Venice  Lsliu  So- 
cinus,  who  settled  in  Ztu-ich  about  4  yeut  be- 
fore the  burning  of  Servetus  in  Genevt.  At 
that  dote  he  was  travelling  in  Italy,  bnt  on  la 
return  he  occupied  himself  with  thedagieil 
specnlationB.  his  caution  and  probably  the  iidii' 
tmctness  of  his  views  saving  uim  from  petseoi- 
tion,  though  not  from  gaspicioiLon  the  put  tf 
Oalvin  and  other  leaders  of  the  Trinitamii  par- 
ty. At  Zurich  Bernardino  Odiino,  an  intiiMte 
associate  of  Bocinus,  published  in  166S  die& 
logues  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj,  ui 
indeed  every  other  cardinal  doctrine,  wu  n^ 
mitted  to  severe  examination.  Kstteo  Gtribw 
and  Giorgio  Blondrota  of  Salnzzo  ttngU  ii 
and  about  Geneva  that  the  F^er  and  tlie  Sob 
were  two  distinct  persons,  the  first  diyioe  n 
essence,  the  second  having  a  derived  diriiit;- 
Calvin  was  obliged  to  use  his  authority  to  ittf 
the  inoreaung  heresy.  Blandrata  withdrev  to 
Zlirich;  other  teachers  left  Switzerknd  fir 
Poland.  A  few  years  later  Giovanni  Valentw 
Gentilis,  a  Oalabriui,  was  beheaded  at  Ben  te 
false  doctrine  and  blasphemy,  his  opiniooi  oe- 
ing  similar  to  those  wnioh  the  Spaniud  S<^ 
vetus  had  disseminated  so  widely  throw 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France.  PoI*» 
was  now  the  refliee  of  the  Unitarian  belieTSi 
A  printing  estaUishment  at  Raeow  i«» 
writings  of  Faustns  Bocinus  about  the  ram 
of  the  16th  century.  The  nobility,  a  powerW 
rich,  and  independent  claos,  all  but  '"f''^ 
on  their  own  States,  encouraged  the  P™^''* 
of  the  reformation  m  their  most  radical  few- 
The  exiles  from  Italy  and  Switierland  bu« 
Pinozow  their  head-quarters,  and  were  kno** 
as  Pinczovians.  For  10  years  they  freely  Pur- 
sued their  inquiries  within  the  pale  of  the  * 
formed  church.  (Johesins  wrote  boldly  igM* 
the  Trinity.    Blandrata  would  use  none  W 
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Scriptnre  language  in  speakuts  of  Qod  and 
Ohnst.  Stonoar  taught  that  Onrist  mediated 
as  man  only.  Gregoiy  Panli  openly  denied  hia 
preeziatence.  Statorina  contended  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  the  power  of  God's  grace  in 
the  sooL  The  Unituians  were  called  eedetia 
minor;  bat  ihey  were  hardly  more  than  an 
unorganized  band  of  dissenters  till  F.  Socinna 
came  among  them  and  elaborated  the  system 
which  has  since  borne  his  name.  Socinns  spent 
several  years  in  Cracow,  and  left  it  only  when 
residence  there  became  insecure.  With  Sigis- 
mnnd  IIL  the  dark  days  of  ITnitarianism  came 
in.  The  Jesuits  were  recalled  to  the  kingdom ; 
the  offices  of  dimity  and  emolument  were  given 
to  the  Roman  Oatholics ;  the  populace  was  in- 
stigated to  acts  of  violence  agwnst  dissenters ; 
aad  Socinus  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  mob.  In  1627  the  church  in  Lublin 
was  broken  up;  in  1688  a  decree  was  passed 
devoting  to  destruction  the  famons  school  at 
Racow,  which,  under  the  patronage  of  Bocin- 
ian  nobles,  had  been  called  the  Athens  of  Sar- 
matia.  The  outeasts  from  Bacow  fled  to 
Eiascelin;  but  that  place  was  also  doomed. 
From  the  colloquy  of  Thorn  the  Unitarians 
alone  were  excluded.  A  decree  of  John  Oasi- 
mir  forbade  the  profession  of  Ariauism  on  pain 
of  death.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  decree, 
which  was  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  some  of  the  Unitarians  abandoned 
their  £dth,  and  others  abandoned  their  country 
and  went  to  Transylvania,  Germany,  Silesia, 
Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands.  Pursued  by  au- 
thority, hated  by  the  people  fbr  their  opinions, 
divided  among  themselves,  they  dragged  on  a 
painful  existence  tiU  the  end  of  the  century, 
and  then  as  a  body  disappeared  from  all  other 
countries  of  Europe  but  Transylvania. — In 
the  English  mind  Unitarian  opinions  took  root 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  reformation. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  George  Van  Paris 
was  burned   at  Smithfield    for  denying   the 

E roper  ^vinity  of  Ohrist.  Francis  "Wright  was 
umed  at  Norwich  in  1588  for  similar  opln- 
ions.  The  fires  were  lighted  again  in  Smith- 
field  24  years  later  to  bum  Axianism  in  the 
body  of  Bartholomew  Legate.  The  same  year 
^1618)  Edward  Wightman  suffered  at  the  stake 
in  Lichfield  for  the  rather  inconsistent  heresies 
of  Ebionitism  and  Arianism,  his  judges  prob- 
ably not  understaqding  the  distinction,  but 
deeming  either  fair  cause  for  burning.  Among 
the  humbler  classes  many  denied  the  Godhead 
of  Ohrist,  some  asserting  his  simple  hnmanity, 
others  claiming  for  him  an  angebo  nature.  At 
a  later  period,  encouraged  by  the  free  thought 
of  the  age  and  by  foreign  influences,  chiefly 
{torn  Holland,  the  doctrines  of  the  continental 
Anti-Trinitarians  prevailed  extensively.  The 
synods  of  London  and  York  found  Socinianism 
formidable  enough  in  1640  for  the  direction  of 
a  special  canon  against  it.  The  poet  Suckling 
allotted  to  It  a  separate  chapter  in  his  "  Account 
of  Beligion  by  Reason."  Under  the  long  par- 
liament the  doctrine  was  openly  preached  in 


London  that  Christ  was  not  God.  Nye  told 
some  divines  of  the  assembly  that  "to  bis 
knowledge  the  denying  of  the  divinity  of  Ohrist 
was  a  growing  opinion;"  and  Dr.  Owen  in 
1665  wrote:  "There  is  not  a  dt^,  a  town, 
scarce  a  village  in  England  wherem  some  of  . 
this  poison  is  not  poured  forth."  In  April, 
1652,  copies  of  the  Racovian  catechism  were 
burned  in  London,  an  indication  of  the  connec- 
tion between  Polish  Socinianism  and  English 
Unitarianism.  The  first  mostle  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  England  was  John  Biddle,  of  Magdalen 
hall,  Oxford.  He  gathered  a  congregation  in 
London,  published  two  catechisms  settug  forth 
a  rude  and  crude  scriptural  theology,  and  is 
said  to  have  translated  the  Raoovian  catechism 
into  English.  Biddle  had  great  scorn  for  "  the 
brain-sick  notions  which  were  first  hatched 
in  the  brains  of  Flatonists  to  pervert  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,"  and  was  zealous  in  op- 
posing them  to  a  degree  that  brought  on  him 
serious  persecution.  The  council  of  state  di- 
rected Dr.  Owen  to  refate  Riddle's  views.  So- 
cinian  opinions  were  very  prevalent  in  the 
church,  even  more  than  out  of  it,  some  said. 
In  1705  we  hear  of  "  troops  of  Unitarian  and 
Socinian  writers,  and  not  one  dissenter  found 
among  them."  Thomas  Firmin,  a  most  earnest 
Unitarian,  disseminated  his  doctrines  within 
the  establishment.  Milton's  Unitarianism  seems 
not  to  have  been  suspected  in  his  time.  A 
Oalvinistio  member  of  the  church  of  England 
admitted  that  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  were 
l^tsing  into  Socinianism.  The  great  debate  on 
the  Trinity  which  engaged  the  religious  world 
during  the  last  10  years  of  the  17th  century,  in 
which  South  and  Sherlock  took  so  conspicuous 
a  part,  was  raised  by  Unitarians,  who  were 
numerous  and  able  enough  to  draw  attention 
to  their  opinions,  though  their  publications 
bore  no  name  of  author,  publisher,  or  printer. 
Before  the  close  of  the  century  they  had  their 
own  places  of  worship  in  London.  The  writ- 
ings of  Locke  favored  indirectly  the  progress 
of  Unitarian  views.  Locke  Iiimself  disavowed 
the  name  of  Socinian;  but  Edwards,  in  his 
"  Socinianism  Unmasked,"  made  a  direct  attack 
on  his  "  Reasonableness  of  Christianity."    The 

C'  'ication  of  Hartley's  "  Observations  x>n 
"  gave  rise  to  a  new  school,  of  which  Jo- 
seph Priestley  was  the  head.  It  was  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  sensational  philosophy, 
accepted  religions  truths  on  the  evidence  of 
miracle,  and  limited  the  number  of  those 
truths  to  the  cardinal  doctrines,  the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  general  resurrection.  Their 
opinions  gained  grotmd  but  slowly.  Of  this 
stamp  was  the  Unitarianism  that  first  made  its 
appearance  in  America  by  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Emlyu's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Scrip- 
tnre Account  of  Jesus  Christ"  was  republished 
in  Boston  in  1766,  and  extensively  circulated; 
and  the  general  tone  of  thought  in  Boston  was 
decidedly  Unitarian  80  years  later.  A  Unita- 
rian was  made  professor  of  divini^  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1806.    Ten  years  later,  the  republi- 
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cation  in  Boston  of  Belsliam'g  chapter  on  the 
"  Progress  and  Present  State  of  the  Unitarian 
Ohnrcnes  in  America,"  in  his  "  Memoir  of  Lind- 
eey,"  brought  on  the  controversy  between  Dr. 
Ohanning  and  Dr.  Worcester  which  resulted  in 
a  separation  of  the  Unitarians  from  the  "Or- 
tiiodoz,"  and  the  establishment  of  a  sect.  Bat 
American  Unitarianism  was  to  no  considerable 
extent  an  echo  of  English  thonght.  Ohanning 
exerted  a  powerfnl  influence  on  American  ana 
^en  on  English  Unitarianism,  and  gave  them 
a  new  direction,  partly  by  withdrawing  interest 
from  points  of  controTerdal  diyinity,  partly  by 
subordinating  theories  and  religion  to  the  ren- 
£^ons  life,  but  more  by  bringing  into  light  the 
spirttnal  elements  of  hnman  natnre,  and  thus 
initiating  the  practice  of  trying  religious  sys- 
tems by  the  instincts  and  sentiments  of  the 
soul.  To  Ohanning  Unitarianism  owes  mnoh 
of  its  freedom  from  sectarian  and  dogmatio 
trammels.  The  writings  of  Lessing,  Eicnhom, 
Herder,  8chleiennacher,DeWette,  andStranss, 
the  transcendental  philosophy,  the  historical 
criticism,  were  all  welcomed  and  studied  by 
the  successors  of  Ohanning,  and  all  contributed 
largely  to  the  formation  of  a  new  school  of 
thought,  which  was  adopted  with  most  enthn* 
siasm  by  Unitarians,  and  was  represented  in 
England  by  James  Martinean,  and  in  the  United 
States  by  Theodore  Parker.— The  creed  of 
Unitarians  is  not  easily  defined,  for  the  reason 
that  they  ^savow  all  right  to  frame  or  impose 
snthoritative  statements  of  opinion.  Socinian- 
ism  was  a  clear  and  coherent  scheme  of  theo- 
lo^cal  doctrine;  but  Socinianism  was  never 
idMitioal  with  Unitarianism ;  the  early  English 
Unitarians  took  pains  to  signify  their  dissent 
from  the  system  of  Socinus,  and  at  present  very 
few  Unitarians  are  Socinians.  On  one  point 
only  Unitarians  have  been  always  agreed,  viz., 
tihe  snbordination  of  Ohrist.  But  respecting  the 
degree  of  the  subordination,  and  the  extent  to 
which  other  doctrines  of  Christendom  have  been 
affected  by  ii^  there  has  been  no  a^eement. 
There  are  Unitarians  who  accept  the  Trinity  in 
a  philosophical  sense,  while  rejecting  the  deity 
of  Ohrist;  and  there  are  those  not  Unitarians 
who  accept  the  deity  of  Christ,  but  reject  the 
Trinity.  Some  Unitarians  have  held  that  Ohrist 
was  an  angelic  being,  from  the  beginning  asso- 
ciated with  the  Father,  and  through  him  creat- 
ing the  world.  Others  have  conceived  him  as 
a  human  being,  miraculously  endowed  and  sn- 
pematnrolly  qualified  to  bring  a  revelation  of 
truth.  Others  again  have  regarded  him  as  a 
simple  man  of  wonderM  spiritual  giits,  by 
which  he  obtained  an  extraordinary  but  natural 
mastery  over  souls  and  bodies,  and  through 
which  he  organized  a  society  cidled  the  chur^. 
Some  have  asserted  and  some  have  denied  his 
preSzistence ;  some  have  admitted  and  some 
nave  rejected  his  miraculous  birtii ;  some  hare 
doubted,  while  others  have  laid  i^ress  on  his 
miraonlous  history;  with  some  he  has  been  an 
inspired  prophet,  with  others  an  ideal  man,  with 
Others  a  perfect  example  of  morid  ezcellenoe, 


and  with  a  few  the  type  of  a  new  order  of  hk 
man  beings,  the  inangnrator  of  a  new  sodtl 
state.  Some,  while  refusing  to  ascribe  to  Um 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  or  omnipreaence, 
have  claimed  for  him  infSgllibility,  impMcabilitj, 
and  a  perfectly  righteoos  will ;  othen  hare 
contended  that  his  whole  natnre  was  eoDfined 
within  human  limitations.  One  class  tpetk  rf 
Ohrist  as  saviour,  mediator,  intercesMr,  ud 
final  judge ;  another  class  drop  all  these  appel- 
lations, and  know  him  only  as  teacher,  qmck- 
ener,  and  guide.  Here  he  is  yenerated  as  Lonl; 
there  he  is  loved  as  brother.  The  Polkh  Uni- 
tarians debated  the  point  of  oflfbrisg  dirim 
honors  to  Ohrist.  Socinus,  though  refosiogto 
accept  the  preSxistence,  refused  the  Ohriitiii 
name  to  such  as  would  not  pray  to  Jem 
There  have  been  Unitarians  who  taught  tint 
the  Holy  Spuit  was  a  person ;  but  now,  so  ftr 
as  we  Imow,  all  agree  in  conddericg  it  an  ii- 
fiuence. — ^The  rejection  of  the  dogma  of  dM 
deity  of  Ohrist  has  brought  with  it  the  r^ 
tion,  in  more  or  less  absolute  form,  of  mi 
characteristic  dogmas  in  the  creed  of  Christet- 
dom.  The  doctrine  of  total  depraritr  o>i 
moral  inability  was  among  the  first  to  &1L  M 
Unitarians  contend  for  man's  power  to  recein 
moral  illumination ;  most  cloun  a  fk^edon  d 
choice  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  mtml 

Sower  to  obey  the  right.  A  few  accept  i» 
octrine  of  a  fall,  but  hold  that  its  coBaeqnesM 
were  never  destructive  of  the  innate  reirtitiA 
of  hnman  nature,  or  of  the  law  written  on  the 
heart ;  a  few  rqject  the  doctrine  of  hereditiij 
and  transmitted  qualities,  and  maintain  tint 
the  soul  of  each  new-bom  child  is  like  a  iM 
of  white  paper  unpledged  to  good  oreril;  «■• 
others  recognize  the  law  of  transmiaedon,  M 
contend  that  man,  instead  of  begiimiiig  U 
career  as  a  perfect  being,  began  at  the  lovert 
point  of  imperfection,  and  has  since  been  n<k- 
mg  progress  toward  his  full  development  i« 
mind  and  character.  With  the  dogma  of  de- 
pravity fell  that  of  the  infinite  sacricee,  a  vor 
rious  atonement  being  nnnecessary,  since  no 
is  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  his  own  moid 
and  spiritual  powers ;  and  impossible,  since  th 
Ohrist  has  lost  the  rank  necessary  to  render  te 
sacrifice  adequate  to  the  great  eud.  The  Uni- 
tarian view  of  the  atonement  depends  of  coin* 
on  the  view  of  Ohrist  and  of  nnman  natar^ 
and  so  belief  ranges  all  the  way  froin  a  mofr 
fied  conception  of  a  Saviour's  redeeming  offiee 
to  the  opinion  that  his  whole  function  « 
discharg^  in  his  office  of  teacher  and  eiemplif- 
— The  first  phase  of  Unitarianism  in  any  conn- 
try  may  be  most  fitly  described  as  Anti-Tri«t 
tarianism ;  the  next,  a  ftdler  statement  of  v* 
simple  positive  doctrine,  the  unity  of  God.  •« 
first  the  divine  unity  was  concaved  nnmf" 
cally,  as  nnitheism,  in  opposition  to  t"*^^ 
and  polytheism ;  the  Goa  was  a  beiMof  «»*■ 
vided  metaphysical  personality,  of  a  Mn^f* 
sciousness.  He  was  the  one  God  of  the  He- 
brews, an  individual  being  who  dwelt  eiternil 
to  his  works,  ruled  them  firem  without,  and  can- 
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xnmiioated  with  them  bjmiraole.  But  grad- 
ually a  different  idea  was  entertained.  &pe- 
cially  the  moral  unity  of  God  was  emphasized 
— ^the  perfect  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes, 
the  perfect  consistency  of  the  divine  purposes, 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  divine  goodness. 
Grod  was  known  and  spoken  of  as  Father,  the 
paterniJ  relation  summing  up  and  absorbing 
every  other.  By  pursuing  this  idea  of  the 
divine  paternity,  the  belief  was  arrived  at  that 
no  power  of  pure  malignity  had  an  ezistenoa 
in  tne  universe;  that  Uiere  was  no  personal 
Satan ;  that  evil  was  no  absolute  entity,  limit- 
ing, marring,  or  thwarting  the  beneficent  en- 
ergies of  the  Supreme ;  that  the  whole  onivene 
was  dispossessed  of  demons,  and  belonged 
without  reservation  to  the  All-Good.  Havug 
reached  this  ^int,  and  expelled  Satan  from 
the  world  this  side  the  grave,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  go  further  and  expel  him  from 
the  reckon  which  lay  on  the  other.  TJnita- 
rianism  has  therefore  earnestly  contended 
against  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment 
of  the  wicked.  While  it  holds  no  fixed  or 
consentaneous  opinion  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  being  in  another  life,  it  has  asserted  that  the 
state  of  being  conld  not  in  any  case  be  one  of 
hopeless  misery.  There  migh(  be  suffering, 
severe  in  degree  and  indefinite  in  duration ;  but 
it  would  be  disciplinary,  not  vindictive  in  its 
purpose,  and  it  would  cease  when  its  beneficent 
end  was  secured.  Unitarians  have  insisted 
very  strongly  on  the  doctrine  of  retribution, 
but  its  object  was  never  supposed  to  be  the  in- 
fliction of  suffering  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  satis- 
fy merely  the  moral  law ;  many  have  contended 
mat  the  pain  was  but  the  necessary  consequence 
or  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  nn,  enduring 
as  long  as  that  endured,  and  no  longer;  but 
ike  prevalent  theory  is  probably  that  of  the 
progressionists,  who  hold  that  the  next  life  is 
the  continuation  of  this,  and  that  the  soul  un- 
der new  conditions  carries  forward  to  its  com- 
pletion the  process  of  spiritual  development 
begun  here. — The  same  ^neral  modification 
of  view  that  characterizes  the  Unitarian 
thought  in  the  particulars  already  mentioned, 
may  be  observed  in  the  opinions  respecting  the 
Bible.  The  Polish  Unitarians  mostly  held  fkst 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  final  authority  in  all  points 
of  religious  belief.  The  early  English  Unita- 
rians did  the  same.  The  " new  school"  (if  we 
may  use  the  phrase  for  the  sake  of  distinctness) 
do  not  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  inspired  and 
infiaUible  oracles,  but  discuss  religious  ques- 
tions on  grounds  of  philosophy  alone.  Re- 
garding the  Bible  as  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  part  of  the  world's  literature,  they 
seek  in  it  illustration  of  the  spiritual  laws,  but 
not  final  statements  of  moral  and  religions 
truth. — In  regard  to  church  government,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  congregational  form  is 
the  prevalent,  perhaps  the  only  one.  Each  so- 
ciety manages  its  own  affairs,  temporal  and 
spititnal,  in  its  own  way.    Councils  are  seldom 


called,  and  when  called  they  can  pass  no  de- 
cree. Strictly  speaking,  Unitarianism  has  no 
established  ritualism,  no  priestly  order,  no  in- 
dispensable, saving  sacraments.  From  the  be- 
ginning nntil  now  the  prevailing  view  of  tiie 
Lord's  snpper  has  been  that  of  Zwingli ;  and 
though  here  and  there  it  has  been  taught  that 
the  communicant  partook  spiritually  of  tiie  body 
of  Christ,  or  received  a  special  grace  from  the 
elements,  these  instances  nave  not  been  numer- 
roua  enough  to  qualify  the  assertion  that  the 
"oonunmuon"  is  observed  in  the  Unitarian 
ohurohes  as  a  memorial  rite  dear  to  the  affec- 
tions and  sacred  by  association,  but  carrying 
with  it  no  special  efficacy,  demanding  in  its 
participant  no  special  holiness,  and  useful  only 
as  a  means  of  onltiTating  the  religions  life.  In 
several  societies  of  the  "new  sdiiool"  it  has 
been  dispensed  with  alto{|ether.  Greater  di- 
versity of  opinion  has  obtained  respecting  bap- 
tism than  respecting  communion.  The  early 
Unitarians  on  the  continent  and  in  England  op- 
posed infant  baptism,  but  advocated  strenuous- 
ly the  baptism  of  adults.  Socinus  thought  it 
of  little  consequence  whether  one  were  bap- 
tized or  not  There  are  those  to-day  who  think 
it  of  considerable  moment  that  children  should 
be  baptized;  others  deem  it  of  no  moment 
whatever.  For  the  most  part,  when  observed, 
it  is  made  a  social  hoosehold  ceremony,  and  is 
cherished  for  the  pleasing  sentiment  that  is 
associated  with  it — The  worship  in  Unitarian 
assemblies  is  very  simple.  In  1785  the  society 
worshipping  in  King's  chapel,  Boston,  elimi- 
nated Trinitarianism  from  the  "  Book  of 'Com- 
mon Prayer,"  and  retained  the  book  in  its  al- 
tered form.  Ja  other  places,  societies  have 
compiled  books  of  worship  for  themselves.  In 
most  there  is  no  book.  Efforts  have  been  made 
recently  to  render  tiie  public  worship  attractive 
by  a  "  vesper  service"  of  a  musical  and  devo- 
tional character.  In  some  portions  of  the  de- 
nomination an  ecclesiastical  spirit  has  shown 
itself  working  to  reanimate  the  body  of  the 
church  by  restoring  the  declining  interest  in 
the  institutions  aiai.  ceremonies. — The  prog- 
ress and  spread  of  Unitarianism  has  never 
been  rapid,  and  such  advance  as  it  has  made 
has  been  due  more  to  the  general  movement 
of  society  than  to  its  own  conscious  efforts. 
There  is  littie  recognized  Unitarianism  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Most  of  the  Protestant 
ministers  in  Holland  and  Gtoimany,  it  is  be- 
lieved, hold  Unitarian  opinions.  In  Paris  these 
opinions  are  supported  by  government  like 
other  forms  of  fkitb,  and  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent preachers  there,  Athanase  Ooquerel,  has 
lor  years  proclaimed  the  Anti-Trinitarian  doc- 
trines. Beoently,  the  writings  of  Channing 
have  excited  interest  in  Paris.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain there  are  aboot  818  congregations,  of  which 
England  has  286  with  226  ministers,  Scotland 
0  with  6  ministers,  Ireland  42,  and  South  Wales 
80.  The  Unitarians  have  6  periodicals.  Hit- 
sionary  operations  are  condacted  through  the 
British  and  foreign  Unitarian  association.    The 
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English  ITnitarians  have  been  largely  interested 
in  philanthropio  undertakings.  Thej  early  es- 
tablished the  domestic  mission  in  London ;  and 
at  present  they  have  10  laborers  at  work  in 
London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Halifax.  TTnitarianism  in  Amer- 
ica had  its  birth  and  still  has  its  head-quarters 
in  Boston.  If  it  goes  to  other  parts  o'f  the 
coontrj,  it  goes  witii  New  Englanders.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  abont  268  societies,  of 
which  Massachusetts  has  164,  and  the  city  of 
Boston  21 ;  Mune  has  16,  New  Hampshire  16, 
Vermont  8,  Rhode  Island  8,  Connecticut  2, 
New  York  18,  New  Jersey  1,  Pennsylvania  6, 
Maryland  2,  Ohio  6,  Illinois  11,  Wisconsin  2, 
and  Missouri,  £entncky,  Minnesota,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  California,  and  the  district 
of  Columbia,  each  1.  There  are  abont  389 
ministers.  The  "  Christians"  of  the  West,  a 
very  numerons  body,  are  Unitarian  in  theol- 
ogy ;  so  for  the  most  part  are  the  UniTersalists. 
The  divinity  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
Unitarian,  and  so  is  the  Meadville  (Penn.)  the- 
ological school.  The  periodicals  published  by 
the  denomination  are  8  in  number.  The  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  association  commenced  its  exist- 
ence in  May,  182S.  Its  purpose  was  to  effect 
"more  systematic  union  and  a  concentration  of 
labors  by  which  interest  may  be  awakened,  con- 
fidence inspired,  and  efBciency  produced."  On 
the  same  day,  without  concert,  a  similar  associa- 
tion was  formed  in  England,  bearing  the  title  of 
the  British  and  foreign  Unitarian  association.  In 
the  first  year  the  American  association  receiv- 
ed less  than  $1,800 ;  now  it  receives  annnally 
from  $12,000  to  $18,000.  It  has  assisted  nearly 
100  chorohes  which  required  foreign  aid ;  issued 
277  tracts,  in  editions  varying  from  2,000  to 
8,000  copies,  making  a  total  of  1,764,000, 
beside  reports  and  miscellaneous  tracts;  dis- 
tributed 1,100  sets  of  Dr.  Cbanning's  works, 
and  1,600  copies  of  Dr.  Feabody's  "Dootri- 
\ui  Lectures;"  expended  in  8  years  for  the 
purchase,  printing,  and  publication  of  books, 
$48,090 ;  employed  as  many  as  20  home  mis- 
sionaries; and  for  several  years  supported  a 
missionary  in  India.  Closely  affiliated  with 
the  association  is  the  "Christian  Book  and 
Pamphlet  Society,"  established  by  young  men 
in  1827,  which  in  the  past  9  years  has  circu- 
lated gratnitously  over  88,000  pamphlets  and 
4,600  books.  The  missionary  and  charitable 
societies  in  Boston  under  Unitarian  support  or 
patronage  are  too  nnmerous  to  be  particularly 
mentioned  here. 

UNITA8  FRATRUM.    See  Mobatians. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST,  a  Prot- 
estant chnrch,  having  no  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion with  the  Moravians,  with  whom  they  are 
frequently  confounded.  They  arose  among  the 
G«rmans  in  Pennsylvania  about  1760.  In  1762 
Philip  William  Otterbein,  a  missionary  of  the 
Oerman  Reformed  church,  sent  out  to  America 
by  the  synod  of  Holland,  began  to  preach  in 
Lancaster,  Penn.,  but  soon  becoming  convinced 
that  he  was  not  himself  a  converted  man,  rest- 


ed not  until  he  experienced  what  he  nguded 
as  the  new  birth.     This  new  experience  led 
him  to  institute  meetings  dnring  the  week  for 
prayer  and  religions  conference.    The  intend 
excited  by  these  proceedings,  and  the  spiritul 
destitution  of  the  country,  induced  him  to  hold, 
in  bams  and  groves  in  varions  places  ontade  of 
his  pastoral  charge,  what  were  called  "neit 
meetings."    To  one  of  these,  hdd  at  Iiaac 
Long's,  in  Lancaster  co.,  all  persons  who  hid 
experienced  a  change  of  heart,  without  resrpect 
to  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  were  especiill; 
invited.    A  large  assembly,  in  which  Lather- 
ans.  Reformed,  Mennonites,  Dunken,  Anmli, 
and  Moravians  were  represented,  convened;  ai 
among  the  number  was  found  Martin  Boehn, 
a  Mennonite  preacher,   who  had  also  Hme 
time  before  obtained  what  he  deemed  the  kt 
life.    At  the  conclusion  of  a  remarkahlj  e&- 
tdve  sermon  by  Boehm,  Otterbein  arose,  and, 
embracing  him,  exclaimed:  "Wearebrethiai!'' 
This  was  the  ori^  of  the  name  of  the  nev 
(diurch.    Otterbein  and  Boehm  labored  togeth- 
er for  more  than  60  years ;  and  as  the  calls  in 
preaching  became  numerous,  laymen  selected 
from  the  converts  were  licensed  to  preacL 
These  laborers  at  first  held  conferences  at  the 
great  meetings ;  but  when  this  became  uiprM- 
ticable,  annual  conferences  were  appoi&t^ 
where  preachers  were  licensed,  examined,  die- 
ciplined,  and  directed   in  their  labors.    Is 
1860  the  church  had  29  annual  conference); 
1,150  ministers,  700  of  whom  were  itinerant; 
886  circnits;    26  stations;    224  missions,  (1 
of  which  were  established  in  1858-'9;  ^ 
preaching  places;  880  meeting  houses;  3,1K 
classes;  and  84,000  members.    IthasatDif- 
ton,  Ohio,  an  extensive  printing  establishment, 
where  several  periodicals  and  a  variety  of  boob 
are  issued,  in  Knglish  and  German.    It  otuT 
institutions  of  learning,  -viz. :  Otterbein  m- 
versity,  Ohio ;    Hartsville   university,  W. ; 
Michigan  collegiate  institute,  Mich.;  Veston 
college,   Iowa;    Blandinsville  seminaiyi.^' 
Fremont  seminary,  Kansas;    and  Sublhni^ 
college,  Oregon.     The  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  have  but  one  grade  of  ministcis,  W 
Arminian  in  theology,  and  supply  their  diuith- 
es  with  preaching  on  the  itinerant  plan.   Thef 
have  quarterly,  annual,  and  general  confe^ 
enoes.    The  highest  ecclesiastical  bodj  ia  the 
general  conference,  which  meets  every  4  yesn 
and  ia  composed  of  delegates  from  the  confa- 
ence  districts  elected  by  ballot,  every  memba 
of  the  chnrch  being  entitled  to  vote,    i" 
slaveholder,  no  adhering  member  of  any  eecis 
combination,  and  no  manufacturer,  seller,  w 
drinker  of  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  a  mfflj 
ber  of  the  church.    They  reMrd  a  change" 
heart  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  membw- 
ship.    Baptism  is  administered  by  either  ^rini- 
ling,  pouring,  or  immersion,  each  member  being 
permitted  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode ;  infimta  are  baptiaed  »^ 
it  is  desired.    Open  conmionion  at  the  I/X^ 
table  is  practised.    Until  abont  1886  the  Cmt- 
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ed  Brethren  in  Ohrist  confined  their  labors  al- 
most exclnsively  to  persons  speaking  the  Oerman 
language;  but  at  present  by  tar  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  communicants  speak  English.  They 
have  churches  in  the  eastern,  middle,  southern, 
and  western  states,  in  most  of  the  territories, 
and  in  Canada.  In  some  of  the  western  states 
this  church  is  among  the  largest  denomina- 
tions.—8ee  "  History  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,"  by  G.  Lawrence. 

DNITED  EVANGELICAL  OHUBOH,  an 
ecclesiastical  denomination  in  6«rmany,  which 
arose  in  1817  out  of  a  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Beformed  churches.  Attempts  at  uniting 
these  two  churches  were  made  as  early  as 
1629,  when  leading  theologians  of  both  schools 
held  a  conference  at  Marburg.  Though  fruit- 
less, these  attempts  were  often  renewed,  and 
other  religious  conferences  between  theolo- 
gians of  the  two  denominations  were  held  at 
Leipsic  in  1631,  and  at  Cassel  in  1661.  In  1708 
Frederic  I.  of  Prussia  conrened  several  Lu- 
theran and  Beformed  theologians  at  Berlin,  to 
discuss  the  practicability  of  a  union.  He  erect- 
ed union  churches  at  Berlin  and  Charlotten- 
barg,  and  had  the  orphans  of  the  two  denomi- 
naMons  brought  up  in  the  same  establishmenU ; 
bat  the  Lutheran  clergy  made  a  successfkil 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  these  schemes. 
A  "  Plan  of  Union"  proposed  by  Klemm  and 
Pfaff,  theologians  of  Tiibingen  from  1710  to 
1722,  met  with  little  favor.  Frederic's  succes- 
sor, Frederic  William  I.,  issued  several  decrees 
designed  to  promote  a  union.  The  rise  of  ra- 
tionalism, toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
disposed  the  theologians  generally  in  favor  of  a 
union-  of  the  two  churches,  whose  distinctive 
tenets,  it  was  generally  admitted,  had  but  few 
believers  among  the  clergy  of  either.  Schlei- 
ermacher  proposed  to  establish  at  first  only  an 
external  church  unity,  and  to  leave  the  contro- 
versies of  scientific  theology  open  to  discussion. 
The  tercentenary  of  the  reformation  in  1817 
led  at  length  to  the  practical  establishment  of 
the  union,  which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  its  advocates,  was  to  consist  at  first 
only  in  the  establishment  of  a  common  church 
government  and  the  common  celebration  of 
uie  Lord's  supper.  The  leadership  in  this 
movement  was  assumed  and  has  ever  since 
been  maintained  by  the  government  of  Prussia. 
The  clergy  of  Berlin  issued  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  union,  and  a  oircnlar  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior  confirmed  it,  and  decreed 
that  the  united  church  should  bear  henceforth 
the  name  Evangelical  Christian  church.  It 
was  thought  that  the  union  would  be  gradually 
and  peaceably  consummated  by  an  agreement 
respecting  a  constitution,  church  property,  and 
ordmary  usages.  It  was  also  decided  that 
the  Loi'd's  supper  should  be  celebrated  by  a 
mere  breaking  of  the  bread  and  a  faithful  reci- 
tation of  the  words  used  in  the  original  institu- 
tion. For  several  years  this  work  appeared  to 
be  in  process  of  accomplishment  in  the  several 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  sometimes  by  pnblio 


enactments  and  sometimes  as  the  government 
directed,  by  a  practical  acceptance  of  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  authorities  of  the  united  church ;   but  it 
was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  liturgical  book,  the  Agenda.    A  the- 
ological commission,   appointed   to    compose 
such    an    instrument,  accomplished    nothing. 
The  king  then  published  an  Agenda,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  his  cabinet  (1862)  into 
the  court  church,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be 
introduced  into  the  garrison  churches  of  his 
kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  the  con-  ■ 
gregations  of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  conflict- 
ing and  arbitrary  forms  which  had  previously 
been  used  in  the  difierent  provinces.     Many 
objections  were  raised  agaii^  the  Agenda,  es- 
pecially by  the  strict  Lutherans;  and  when  in 
1834  a  royal  decree  was  issued  ordering  its  in- 
troduction into  all  non-united  as  well  as  united 
congregations  of  the  kingdom,  a  number  of 
strict   Lutherans  seceded  from  the  national 
church.     For  several  years  the  government 
endeavored  by  the  suspension  of  ministers  to 
coerce  them  back  into  the  national  church ; 
but  in  1846  Frederic  William  lY.  conceded 
liberty  of  worship.    They  then  organized  an 
independent  Lutheran  church,  whidi  number- 
ed in  1861  about  60,000  members.     All  the 
rest  of  the  former  Lutheran  and  Beformed 
churches  of  Prussia,  embracing  about  10,000,- 
000  souls,  are  nominally  connected  with  the 
United  Evangelical  church.     There  is  great 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  union  by  which  the  United 
Evangelical  chnrch  has  been  called  into  exist- 
ence.    One  party — generally  called  the  con- 
federalists — under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Heng- 
stenberg  and  the  late  Dr.  Stahf,  maintain  that 
the  union  consists  in  a  mere  external  confedera- 
tion and  subjection  to  the  same  general  church 
government ;  that  the  individual  churches  re- 
main Lutheran,  Beformed,  or  (if  they  have  ex- 
pressly adopted  the  union)  United ;  and  that  if 
the  right  of  adhering  to  the  old  standards  of 
the  Lutheran  confession  should  be  curtailed,  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  party  to  secede. 
A  second  party,  commonly  called  the  consen- 
sus party,  takes  for  its  doctrinal  basis  the  Bible 
and  the  common  dogmas  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Beformed  confessions.    It  controls  the  theo- 
logical faculties  of  most  of  the  universities,  not 
only  in  Prussia,  but  in  the  other  German 
states.     Among  its  leading  men  are  Nitzsob, 
Twesten,  Hoffmann,  Niedner,  Tholnck,  Jnlios 
Mailer,  jacobi,  Dorner,  Lange,  Liebner,  Stier, 
Ullmann,  Umbreit,  Ebrard,  Herzog,  and  Bothe. 
.4  third  party,  frequently 'designated  as  the 
union  party,  reject  the  authoritative  character 
of  the  old  symbolical  books  of  both  the  Lu- 
theran and  itie  Beformed  denominations,  and 
base  themselves  on  the  Bible  simply,  claiming 
at  the  same  time  the  right  of  subjecting  the 
authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  critical  examination.    This  party  embraces 
many  of  the  disciples  of  Sohleieimacher,  the 
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achool  of  Tfkbingen,  and  a  number  of  liberal 
dirines  of  different  shades  of  opinion.  The 
second  and  third  parties  agreed  in  asking  for 
the  introdaction  of  a  presbyterian  church  con- 
stitution, embracing  district,  proyincial,  and 
general  synods ;  but  their  exertions  were  Tim- 
orously resisted  by  the  confederalists.  Frea- 
eric  William  IV.,  who  repeat^y  declared  his 
wish  to  restore  full  eelf-government  to  the 
national  church,  convoked  in  1846  a'  general 
qmod,  in  order  to  complete  her  organization. 
The  work  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution 
.  of  1848,  but  resumed  in  1866  by  another  gen- 
eral conference,  and  began  to  be  carried  ont 
npon  the  accession  to  tLe  government  of  the 
regent,  now  King  William  I.,  in  1868. — ^The  ex- 
ample of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  consolidating 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  into  a 
United  Evangelical  church  was  followed  in  a 
nnmber  of  other  German  states.  Thus  the 
union  was  introduced,  either  by  resolution  of 
synods  or  by  a  general  vote,  in  Nassau  (1817), 
the  Bavarian  Palatinate  (1818),  Baden  (1821), 
and  even  in  Wftrtemberg  (1827),  where  the  Re- 
formed church  had  hardly  an  existence.  The 
union  may  be  considered  permanently  estab- 
lished in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  and  in  Baden, 
in  both  of  which  the  church  has  a  presbyterian 
constitution,  inclusive  of  a  general  synod,  which 
in  both  churches  ia.  unanimous  in  maintiuning 
the  union.  In  the  other  state  churches,  in 
which  the  consistorial  element  still  prevails 
over  the  synodal,  the  views  of  the  chnrches 
and  congregations  on  the  subject  have  never 
been  fully  ascertainod,  and  their  final  relation 
to  the  United  Evangelical  church  oan  be  de- 
termined only  after  a  completion  of  their  eo- 
clemastical  constitution.  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Bavaria  proper,  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  and 
several  other  states  were  too  exclusively  Lu- 
theran, Switzerland  too  exclusively  Reformed, 
to  fall  in  with  the  movement.  In  Austria  and 
France  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  has  also  many  friends,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  way  of  practic^ 
execution.  In  the  United  States  there  is  a 
branch  of  the  United  Evangelical  church  of 
Germany,  called  Etangeliteher  Kircheneertin 
die*  Westmt,  founded  at  St.  Louis  in  1841. — See 
Bering,  Oetchiehte  der  hirekliehen  Uniontwr- 
tuehe  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1886-'8) ;  Nitzsch,  Ur- 
kundenbveh  der  mangelitehen  Union  (Bonn, 
1863);  Julius  Mfiller,  Die  Eeangelieehe  Union 
(Leipsio,  1854) ;  Stahl,  Die  Lutheriacihe  Kirtihe 
vnd  die  Union  (Berlin,  1868). 

UNITED  PROVINCES.  See  Netherlands. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  The,  a 
republic  in  North  America,  lying  between  lat, 
24"  80'  and  49°  N.  and  between  long.  66°  50' 
and  124°  80'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  British 
America,  from  which  it  is  in  pnrt  separated 
by  tlie  river  St  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  Ontario ;  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  ;  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
greatest  length  of  this  vast  region  is  from  Oape 


Cod  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  near  the 
parallel  of  lat  42°,  about  2,600  ra.,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  from  Madawaska  in  Maine 
to  Key  West  in  Florida,  about  1,600  m.,  the 
mean  length  being  about  2,400  m.  and  the  meu 
breadth  about  1,800  m.  The  line  of  the  fron- 
tier toward  British  America  measures  8,303  n., 
and  that  toward  Mexico  1,466  m.  The  bom- 
dary  line  on  the  ocean,  including  the  larger  in- 
dentations, is  12,609  m.,  of  whidi  6,861  m.  are 
on  the  Atlantic,  8,467  m.  on  the  gnlf  of  Uexieo, 
and  2,281  m.  on  the  Pacific.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  portion  of  the  K.  £.  coast, 
the  shores  on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  are  lev, 
while  those  on  tlie  Pacific  are  mostly  bold  and 
rocky.  The  most  important  indentatiooa  m 
Passamaquoddy,  Frenchman's,  Fenobacot,  Cis- 
co, Massachusetts,  Buzzard's,  New  Tork,  Ban- 
tan,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeiike  bays,  and  Long 
Island,  Albemarle,  and  Pamlico  Bounds  on  the 
Atlantic ;  Tampa,  Appal  achee,  Appalacbicoli, 
Fensacola,  Mobile,  Black,  Barataria,  Atcha&- 
laya,  Vermilion,  Galveston,  Matagorda,  Aran- 
sas, and  Corpus  Christi  bays  on  tJie golf;. and 
Son  Francisco  bay  and  the  straits  of  Joan  i» 
Fi^pa  on  the  Pacific.  Politically  the  repabfio 
is  divided  into  84  states,  8  territories  C»i- 
cluding  Arizona,  not  yet  organized),  and  the 
federal  district  of  Columbia.  For  convenienoe 
the  states  are  generally  classified  by  geogra- 
phers as  follows :  eastern  or  New  Eocland 
states,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,l(ia- 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut;  middle 
states.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsjlvania, 
Delaware ;  southern  states,  Maryland,  Virginii, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Hor- 
ida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Teas; 
western  states,  Arkansas,  'Tennessee,  Eentoci;, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  VisMnsbi, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  California, 
Oregon.  The  southern  and  western  gtit«s  are 
sometimes  also  subdivided  as  follows:  soathen, 
Maryland, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida;  south-western,  AlahaaU) 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee ;  north-western,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  ICchi- 
gan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  MinBesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  California,  Oregon- 
The  date  of  admission  of  the  states  into  the 
Union  and  of  the  organization  of  the  territori«St 
their  area,  and  their  population  according  to  the 
successive  decennial  censuses,  are  shown  in 
tables  I.,  II.,  and  III.  The  areas  are  derived  la 
some  instances  from  the  result  of  state  sorreys. 
The  total  area  of  the  states  and  territoriea,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  topograpWcal  bn- 
reau  made  at  the  .close  of  1858,  and  sob*- 
quently  revised  and  amended,  is  2,968,666  sq- 
m.,  of  which  820,680  sq.  m.  belonged  to  the  re- 
public at  the  peace  of  1783  ;  about  889,6^51- 
m.  were  added  by  the  purchase  of  I^'^'JJ! 
66,900  by  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  818,000 
by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  808,062  by  u* 
Oregon  treaty,  and  650,466  by  the  Meiican 
treaties.  Mr.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the 
census  bureau,  estimates  the  total  are*  » 
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8,480,672  Bq.  m.  The  commiHioner  of  the 
general  land  office  in  1860  estimated  the  land 
area  of  the  states  and  territories  at  2,948,267 
sq.  m.  or  1,888,744,000  acres ;  or  including  the 
Indiaa  territory,  8,010,277  sq.  m.  or  1,926,- 
636,800  aorea.  The  popolation  of  the  18  colo- 
nies at  tiie  breaking  oat  of  the  war  of  the 
rerolation  in  1776  was  2,803,000,  including 
about  600,000  slaves.  Table  IV.  gives  the 
number  of  deaf  and  domD,  blind,  and  insane 
persons  in  the  United  States  in  1860  and  1860 ; 
table  v.,  the  increase  per  cent,  of  the  popa- 
lation  of  each  state  and  territory  daring  uie  10 
years  next  preceding  each  decennial  oansas; 
table  YL,  the  nativities  of  the  white  and 
free  colored  population  in  1860 ;  table  YII., 
the  capitals  of  the  states  and  territories, 
their  population  to  the  square  mile,  the  valu- 
ation of  real  and  personal  estate,  and  the 
nnmber  of  representatives  of  each  state  in  con- 
gress under  the  censuses  of  1860  and  1860; 
and  table  YIIL,  the  population  of  all  the  cities 
sad  towns  of  the  United  States  having  over 
12,000  inhabitants  in  1860.  The  uncivilized 
Indians  are  not  included  in  the  census  re- 
tarns,  and  the  Indian  territory,  not  forming 
a  component  part  of  the  republic,  though 
belonging  to  it,  is  not  counted  in  estimating 
the  area.  It  has  an  area  of  74,127  sq.  m. 
In  1789  the  number  of  Indians  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  was  76,000.  By  the 
acquisition  of  new  territory  this  nnmber  was 
raised  to  129,866  in  1826,  exclusive  of  those  in 
the  Missouri  valley ;  and  to  400,764  in  1868, 
though  all  the  tribes  have  been  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. The  numbers  reported  in  1863  were 
distributed,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  as 
follows:  in  the  Indian  territory,  91,428;  New 
York,  8,745 ;  North  Carolina,  1,600 ;  South  Car- 
olina, 200;  Florida,  600;  Alabama,  100;  Mis- 
sissippi, 1,000  ;  Texas,  29,000 ;  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  29,786;  California,  100,000;  Ore- 
gon and  WaahingtoQ  territory,  28,000;  Utah, 
11,600;  New  Mexico,  45,000;  Missouri  valley 
(Blaokfeet,  Sioux,  and  other  tribes),  48,480;  the 
plains,  or  Arkansas  river  (Eioways,  Oomaaohes, 
Pawnees,  &o.),  20,000.  In  Dec.  1861,  the  gov- 
ernment held  relations  with  162  tribes,  com- 
prising 289,606  persons,  of  whom  ^  were  fe- 
males.— The  rivers  of  the  United  States,  exclu- 
sive of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  washes  a  por- 
tion of  the  northern  frontier,  may  be  comprised 
in  four  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Mississippi  and 
its  a£9uent8,  which  drain  the  entire  re^on  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  I^cky  moan- 
tains.  The  chief  of  these  affluents  are,  on  tiha 
£.,  the  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Yazoo; 
and  on  the  W.,  the  Minnesota,  Des  Moines, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Bed  river.  Several 
of  these  rivers  are  streams  of  the  first  class, 
from  1,000  to  2,000  m.  in  length,  while  many 
of  the  secondary  affluents  have  courses  extend- 
ing from  800  to  1,000  m.  2.  The  rivers  which 
rise  in  the  Alleghanyohain  and  flow  into  the 
Atlantic.  Of  these,  the  most  important,  be- 
ginning at  the  N.  £.,  are  the  Penobscot,  Ken- 


nebec, Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Sus- 
quehanna, Potomac,  James,  Chowan,  Roanoke, 
Pamlico  or  Tar  river,  Neuse,  Cape  Fear,  Great 
Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  and  Altamaha,  all 
of  which  exceed  300  m.  in  length,  and  are  navi- 
gable to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 
8.  The  rivers  of  the  southern  slope,  flowing 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  principal  of  which, 
£.  of  the  Mississippi,  are  the  Appalacbicola 
and  the  Mobile,  and  their  affluents,  and  W.  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Sabine,  Trini^,  Brazos, 
Colorado,  and  Bia  Grande.  4.  The'  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Pacific,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  Columbia,  which  has  several 
lai^  affluents;  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin,  which  flow  into  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West, 
which  has  its  terminus  in  the  gulf  of  Califor- 
nia. Few  countries  in  the  world  contain  so 
many  lakes  as  the  United  States,  though  tiiese 
are  principally  confined  to  the  northern  por- 
tion. Of  the  five  great  lakes,  as  they  are 
called,  the  largest  bodies  of  fi-esh  water  on  the 

flobe,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  newly 
iscovered  and  imperfectly  known  lakes  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  four,  viz.,  Superior,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  lie  on  the  northern  border, 
partly  in  the  United  States  and  partly  in  Brit- 
ish America,  while  Ifichigan  is  wholly  within 
the  territory  of  the  republic.  So  is  nearly  all 
of  Ohamphon,  another  lake  of  great  length, 
though  far  inferior  in  breadth  to  the  five  great 
lakes.  Near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Cnam- 
plain,  in  New  York,  is  Lake  George,  renowned 
for  its  beautiful  scenery,  a  feature  e^uaUy 
characteristic  of  a  number  of  other  lakes  m  the 
neighboring  wilderness  of  the  Adirondao,  and 
of  others  in  New  England.  Among  the  last 
mentioned,  the  most  important  are  Moose- 
head  in  Maine,  WinnipiaiBogee  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Memphremagog,  which  lies  partly 
in  Yermont  and  partly  in  Canada.  The  north- 
em  part  of  Maine  is  tiiickly  strewn  with  lakes 
of  great  beauty  and  considerable  size ;  and  in 
alinost  every  part  of  New  England  sheets  of 
water  are  abundantly  found  under  the  designa- 
tion of  ponds,  which  in  Europe  from  their  uze 
and  beauty  would  be  classed  as  lakes.  The 
central  and  western  parts  of  New  York  con- 
tain several  large  lakes,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  Otsego,  Oneida,  Cflyuga,  Seneca,  and 
Skaneatelea.  In  the  southern  states  lakes  of 
freah  water  are  rarely  found  except  in  Florida, 
where  the  principal  is  Okeechobee,  and  in  Lou- 
isiana, where  there  are  many  lakes  formed  by 
expansions  of  the  numerous  rivers.  Of  these 
latter.  Lakes  L'Allemand  and  Chetimaches  are 
large  bodies  of  water.  In  the  states  of  the  north- 
west, lakes  are  very  numerous  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota ;  the  great  number  and  size  of  those 
in  the  latter  form  indeed  one  of  its  most  re- 
markable geographical  features.  The  most 
noted  lakes  in  the  states  and  territories  on  the 
Pacific  side  are  the  Great  Salt  lake  and  Pyramid 
lake  in  Utah,  Elamath  lake  in  Oregon,  and  Tu- 
lare lakeinOalifonda. — The  principal  mountain 
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chuns  of  the  United  States  are  the  Rodcy 

mountains  in  the  west  and  the  Alleghanies  in 
the  east,  the  former  being  mnch  the  loftier  and 
more  ertensiye.  These  two  chains  divide  the 
ooantry  into  three  great  geographical  regions : 
the  Atlantic  slope,  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Adantio  ocean ;  the  Pacific  slope,  from  the 
Rocky  monntains  to  the  Pacific ;  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  which  lies  between  the  two 
ranges.  The  Rocky  monntains  are  a  continna- 
tion  northward  of  the  Oordilleras  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  and  traverse  in  several 
ranges  an  area  1,000  m.  broad  from  E.  to  W., 
embracing  in  all  its  parts  nearly  1,000,000  sq. 
m.  The  most  easterly  of  these  rangies  mns 
through  the  territories  of  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, and  Nebraska,  and  forms  the  dividing  line 
between  Dacotah  and  Washington ;  it  inciodes 
in  its  ramifications  the  Spanish  peaks,  Pike's 
peak,  and  the  Wind  River  monntams,  in  which 
18  Fremont's  peak,  18,670  feet  high.  The  next 
great  range  of  the  Rocky  monntains  toward  the 
west  is  (»lied  the  Wabsatch  mountains,  lying 
S.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  and  under  this  and  other 
names  passing  N.  to  tne  E.  of  that  lake.  In  Utah 
tiiese  moimttuns  spread  over  a  wide  district, 
and  the  ridges  of  tne  several  peaks  lie  in  vari- 
ous directions,  the  coarse  of  those  known  as 
the  Uintah  mountuns  being  E.  and  W.  The 
western  portion  of  the  Rocky  mountain  chain 
enters  the  United  States  on  the  S.  from  Lower 
Oalifomia,  and  soon  branches  into  two  ranges, 
the  highest  of  which,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  runs 
at  the  distance  of  abont  160  m.  from  the  Pacific, 
while  the  inferior  parallel  ridges,  known  as  the 
Ooast  range,  keep  withui  10  to  60  m.  of  the 
ocean,  till  in  theN.  part  of  Oalifomia  they  min- 
gle in  confused  groups  again  with  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, where  Mt.  Shasta  reaches  an  elevation  of 
14,000  feet.  Throngh  Oregon  and  Washington 
territory  the  distinction  is  still  continued  be- 
tween the  Coast  range  and  the  main  range, 
which  here  drops  the  name  of  Sierra  Nevada 
and  takes  that  of  Oascade  mountains.  The 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  generally 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Coast 
range  averages  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet  in 
height;  but  a  few  peaks  rise  to  double  that 
altitude,  among  them  Mt.  Ripley,  7,600  feet ; 
St.  John,  8,000 ;  and  Mt.  Linn,  the  highest  of 
the  range,  whose  'altitude  however  is  not  yet 
precisely  ascertained.  The  Alleghanies,  called 
also  the  Appalachian  monntuns,  extend  fr«m 
Canada  through  western  New  England,  the 
middle  states,  and  the  southern  states,  to  Ala- 
bama. The  White  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Adirondac  mountains  of  New 
York  are  considered  outliers  of  this  great  chain, 
though  separated  from  the  main  stem  by  wide 
tracts  of  low  elevation.  The  Catskills  of  New 
York  also  are  outliers  less  distantly  removed. 
All  these  groups  are  described  in  this  oylopadia 
under  their  own  titles.  The  Alleghanies  proper, 
not  including  these  lateral  groups,  are  about 
1,800  m.  in  length,  with  an  extreme  width  of 
100  m.,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  midway 


of  their  course. — ^The  geological  featoies  of  tht 
states  being  described  in  Uie  aoooimt  of  each  { 
one  under  its  own  name,  it  only  remains  to  pr«-  j 
sent  a  general  outline  of  the  formations  in  uidr 
range  through  the  country.  The  most  incioit 
rocks,  and  no  doubt  the  oldest  known  strata  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  are  those  deeignated  bj 
the  Canadian  geologists  the  lauren^  nriei. 
They  consist  of  gneiss  more  or  leas  giwitic^ 
quartz  rook,  limestones,  dolomites,  comjloma- 
ates,  and,  in  the  upper  portion,  of  felffiqpadde 
rocks  and  great  bodies  of  iron  ore.  They  in 
largely  developed  over  a  great  portion  of  On- 
ada,  where  they  attain  a  thickness  of  40,000  feet, 
and  also  occur  in  the  United  States  in  the  Adi- 
rondac region  of  northern  New  York.  Then 
orystalline  formations  differ  frt>m  those  regain- 
ed as  of  more  recent  date,  which  conatitate  the 
Green  monntains  and  the  White  monntaiiH  ai 
the  greater  portion  of  the  New  England  states, 
in  the  absence  of  argillaceous,  talcose,  and  dik- 
ritic  schists,  and  are  also  niarked  by  varion 
other  mineralogical  characteristics.  The  aeit 
overlying  series  of  rocks,  known  as  the  hiiro- 
nian,  is  foimdin  Canada,  to  the  north  of  Lata 
Huron  and  Superior,  in  great  beds  of  qiiaiti 
rock,  conglomerates,  limestones,  slaty  rooatf 
peculiar  character,  and  diorites,  which  altoge- 
ther attain  a  thickness  of  abont  10,000  feet,  ud 
overroread  extensive  districts.  On  the  8.  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  this  formation  contains  eoor 
mous  beds  of  iron  ore  at  Marquette  and  other 
neighboring  localities.  This  series  is  regarieJ 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Cambrian  sandstonei 
and  conglomerates  described  by  MnrehiNa. 
Though  classed  with  the  lanrentian  as  not 
rocks,  numerous  indications  are  observed  of 
both  these  formations  having  originally  been 
sedimentary  deposits,  and  like  those  of  more 
recent  date  abounding  in  organic  bodies  of  the 
vegeteble  and  animal  kingdoms,  the  fonni  of 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  metamorphie 
action  to  which  the  rocks  have  been  sabjedei 
The  most  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks  (belonging 
to  the  primordial  zone  of  Barrande,  and  recog- 
nized by  some  geologists  as  estebUshingagni? 
below  the  lower  silurian,  named  by  Dr.  £.  So- 
mons  as  far  back  as  1844  the  "  Taoonio  tjttm'% 
characterized  by  the  paradaxidei  ffarlani  ant 
other  ancient  genera  of  trilobites,  are  found  ia 
the  argillaceous  schists  at  Braintree,  Vtaa,  ta 
the  central  portion  of  North  Carolina,  and  pos- 
sibly in  some  slates  at  Georgia,  Yt,  which  hov- 
ever  the  Canadian  geologirts  regard  as  eqnin- 
lent  to  the  "  Quebec  group,"  taA  this  as  mb- 
temporaneons  with  the  cudferons  and  Obaij 
formations  of  the  lower  silurian  of  New  Tori 
It  is  also  maintiuned  tiiat  some  sandstone*  i> 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  refeired  to  the  low«  si]» 
rian  should  by  reason  of  th^  fossils  be  idaew 
in  this  lower  system.  The  crystalline  and  seb^ 
tose  strata  of  New  England,  extending  8.  "- 
throngh  the  highlands  of  New  York  and  "Sf* 
Jersey,  and  thence  through  the  Appalaehitf 
chain  to  Alabama,  have  been  vorioudyelaaaed  17 
different  geoloj^rts.  Tbej  eoMUt  ot  Mif^ 
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goeisB,  qnarte  rooks,  argOlaceoiu,  mioaoeona, 
talooae,  and  chloritio  dates,  Ae. ;  and  vhUe  re- 
garded by  some  as  forming  the  base  of  the  Ap- 
palachian system,  other  geologists  consider  them 
as  metamorphosed  sandstones,  shales,  lime- 
stones, ftc.  of  the  lower  ralnrian  series.  These, 
together  with  the  nnaltered  rocks  of  this  group, 
and  those  which  succeed  it,  including  the  devo- 
nian snd  carboniferous,  constitute  the  whole  of 
this  diain.  From  its  range  westward  the  whole 
coontry  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  the  Osark  moontain  region  in  sontii- 
em  IGssonri  and  a  few  localities  in  Wisoondn 
and  the  northern  peninsula  of  IGchigan,  con- 
tains no  crystidline  rooks.  The  lower  silorian 
limestones  come  up  to  the  surfiwe  at  Oindnnati, 
O.,  Frankfort,  Ey.,  and  Nadtville,  Tenn.,  sep- 
arating with  the  acoompanying^per  nlurian 
members  the  mat  coal  field  of  Wt  Fenn^ylva- 
nia,  E.  Ohio,  Virginia,  E.  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee from  the  western  coal  fields  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  W.  Kentucky.  On  the  north,  a 
third  coal  field  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan;  and  to  the 
north-west  a  fourth  coal  field  of  great  extent 
q>reads  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Iowa,  N.  Mis- 
souri, and  a  large  part  of  Kansas.  The  car- 
boniferous series,  wherever  met  with,  is  the 
uppermost  formation,  excepting  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas,  where  the  permian  strata 
have  been  recognized.  The  great  plains  that 
extend  from  the  Missouri  and  up  the  valleys  of 
the  Arkansas,  Red  river,  &o.,  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  by 
cretaceous  rocks,  sometimes  overlaid  by  those 
of  tertiary  age.  These  groups  are  an  extension 
of  those  which  form  the  whole  country  border- 
ing the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending  inland 
toward  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Appala- 
chian mountains.  Florida,  Loaisiana,  and  the 
,  coasts  from  Texas  to  Martha's  Vineyard  are 
'  composed  of  the  tertiary,  the  belt  gradually 
diminishing  in  width  toward  the  north-east. 
The  moat  recent  members  of  this  class  are 
found  in  general  near  the  coast,  the  older  strata 
cropping  out  inland.  Nowhere  are  they  broken 
in  upon  or  the  strata  disturbed  by  the  mtmsion 
of  eruptive  rocks  of  more  recent  date.  Their 
devation  is  evidently  due  to  a  continental  and 
slow  movement.  The  cretaceous  formation 
passes  across  New  Jersey  and  N.  Delaware  from 
xfew  York  bay  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
occurs  at  a  few  points  in  S.  E.  Virginia,  near 
"Wilmington,  N.  0.,  and  through  central  South 
Oandina  and  Georgia,  and  thence  stretohea 
oonttnuondy  in  a  broad  belt  through  central 
Alabama,  carving  N.  through  N.  Mississippi 
and  W.  Tennessee.  It  rests  in  general  upon 
the  metamorphic  belt  of  the  Appuachians,  and 
the  ascent  to  the  higher  platform  of  these  rocks 
B.  of  New  York  is  commonly  marked  by  the 
first  or  lowest  falls  of  the  rivers,  determining 
the  head  of  navigation.  (See  AppALAOHiAir 
MouiTTAiKs.)  The  Icrwer  Jurassic  formation 
is  represented  in  the  narrow  belt  of  red  sand- 
stones along  the  lower  valley  of  the  Connec- 


ticut, continued  through  New  Jersey  and 
across  Pennsylvania  into  Virginia.  The  coal 
fields  of  S.  E.  Vir(pnia  and  of  North  Carolina 
are  referred  to  this  group.  Beside  the  great 
coast  range  of  the  tertiary  formations  already 
named,  the  newer  pliocene  is  met  with  in  scat- 
tered localities  in  tte  B.  part  of  Maine  and  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Ohamplain.  The  drift  for> 
mation  covers  all  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  the  sonthem  limit  of  the  bowl- 
ders sometimes  reaching  lat.  40°  N.  The  most 
southern  diluvial  scratches  are  found  on  the  road 
through  the  gap  of  Peter's  mount  above  Harris- 
burg  near  Uie  Susquehanna,  in  lat.  40°  80'.  The 
depoeito  of  allnvium  are  of  comparatively  little 
extent,  being  mostly  limited  to  the  borders  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
risaippi  river  only  they  spread  out  into  a  delta 
of  broad  area.  Beyond  the  Mississippi  valley 
the  metamorphic  groups  of  the  Appalachians 
are  repeated  upon  a  grander  scale  in  the  Rocky 
mountains ;  but  between  the  numerous  ridges 
appear  wide  belts  of  the  cretaceous  strate  and 
of  modem  tertiary  deposits.  Of  such  forma- 
tions consist  tiie  vast  arid  plains  and  slopes 
stretching  out  toward  the  Pacific.  In  the 
mountainous  districts  are  found  all  the  forma- 
tions from  the  lower  crystalline  groups  to  the 
coal,  often  traversed  by  great  dikes  of  Irappean 
and  other  eruptive  roc&,  some  of  which  are 
traced  to  volcanoes  but  recently  extinct  or  still 
active.  An  interesting  volcanic  district  on  the 
Colorado  river  of  the  West  is  described  by  Lieat. 
Joseph  0.  Ives  in  his  report  of  explorations 
made  for  the  U.  S.  government  in  1857  and 
1858.  Beyond  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
monntains  the  country  extending  to  the  Pacific 
is  chiefiy  occupied  by  tertiary  strata,  which  have 
been  so  broken  up  by  movements  of  the  crust 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  as  to  present  an  exces- 
sively ragged  suiface  and  diversified  structure. 
The  met^  in  the  Atlantic  division  generally  fol- 
low the  range  of  the  Appalachians,  and,  except- 
ing the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior,  the  lead 
nunes  of  tiie  W^  and  some  iron  mines  in  the 
sameregion,  few  metallic  districts  of  importance 
are  met  with  except  in  the  crystalline  rocks 
connected  with  this  range  of  mountains.  The 
metalliferous  belts  of  New  Mexico  in  like 
manner  accompany  the  range  of  the  same  rocks 
in  the  Rooky  mountains,  and  of  California  those 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  debris  from  which, 
swept  down  into  the  tertiary  strata,  have  ftir- 
nished  these  with  the  precions  metals  for' which 
they  are  extensively  worked.— The  soil  presents 
almost  every  variety,  from  the  dry  sterile  plains 
in  the  region  of  the  Great  Salt  lake  to  the  rich 
alluviums  of  the  Misdssippi  valley.  It  can 
most  conveniently  be  described  by  following 
the  7  great  divisions  indicated  by  the  river  sys- 
tems of  the  country,  viz. :  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin,  the  Atlantic  ^ope,  the  Mississippi  valley, 
the  Texas  slope,  the  Pacific  slope,  the  inland 
basin  of  Utah,  sometimes  called  the  Great  or  Fre- 
mont basin,  and  the  basin  of  the  Red  river  of 
the  North.  1.  The  St  Lawrence  hat&n  embraoet 
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parte  of  Vermont,  New  York,  PennsylTania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  WisconBin,  and  Murne- 
Bota,  and  all  of  Michigan ;  it  is  an  elevated  and 
fertile  plain,  generally  well  wooded.  2.  The 
Atlantic  slope  inclndes  all  New  England  except 
a  part  of  Vermont ;  all  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, the  District  of  Colombia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Florida ;  and  portions  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  It  may  be 
subdivided  into  two  regions,  a  N.  £.  section  and 
a  S.  W.  section,  separated  by  the  Hudson  liver. 
The  former  is  hilly,  and  generally  better  adapt- 
ed to  grazing  than  tillage,  thoagh  some  parts 
of  it  are  naturally  fertile,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion is  carefully  cultivated.  The  S.  W.  section 
may  be  again  divided  into  a  coast  belt  from  80 
to  160  m.  in  width,  running  from  Long  Island 
sound  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in- 
cluding the  whole-  peninsula  of  Florida;  and 
an  inland  slope  from  the  mountains  toward  this 
coast  belt.  The  former  as  far  S.  as  the  Roanoke 
river  is  sandy  and  not  naturally  fertile,  though 
capable  of  being  made  highly  productive ;  from 
the  Boanoke  to  the  Mississippi  it  is  generally 
swampy,  with  sandy  tracts  here  and  there,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  rich  alluvial  soiL 
The  inland  slope  is  one  of  the  finest  distrioto 
in  the  United  States,  the  soil  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  alluvium  from  the  mountains  and 
the  decomposed  primitive  rocks  which  underlie 
the  surface.  8.  The  Mississippi  valley  ocoupiee 
more  than  two  fifths  of  the  area  of  the  republio, 
and  extends  from  the  Alleghaay  to  the  Kocky 
mountains,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to 
British  North  America,  thus  including  ports  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Tesaa,  New  Mexico,  Oliio,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  all  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  lo- 
'  wa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  a  prairie  country,  of  fertility  unsurpassed 
by  any  region  on  the  globe,  except  perhaps  the 
vaOey  of  the  Amazon.  The  ground  in  many 
places  is  covered  with  mould  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet,  in  some  instances  to  the  depth  of 
25  feet  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  valley,  how- 
ever, offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  remainder. 
There  is  a  desert  plateau  from  300  to  400  m. 
wide  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  part  of  it  incapable  of  cultivation  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  of  rain  and  lack  of 
means  of  irrigation,  and  part  naturally  sterile. 
4.  The  Texas  slope  includes  the  country  S.  W. 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  drained  by  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  em- 
bracing nearly  all  of  Texas  and  portions  of 
Louisiana  and  New  Mexico.  It  may  be  divided 
into  8  regions :  a  coast  belt  from  80  to  60  m. 
wide,  low,.level,  and  very  fertile,  especially  in 
the  river  bottoms;  a  rich  rolling  prairie,  ex- 
tending from  the  coast  belt  about  160  or  200 
m.  inland,  and  admirably  suited  for  grazing ; 
and  a  lofty  table  land  in  the  N.  W.,  utterly 


destitute  of  trees,  scantily  snppUed  with  gnat, 
and  during  a  part  of  the  year  parched  Tith 
complete  drought.     Almost  the  only  anbk 
land  in  this  last  section  is  found  in  the  valleyi 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  few  other  Btresnu, 
6.  The  Pacific  slope,  embracing  the  greater  ptit 
of  California,  Or^n,  and  Washin^n  territo- 
ry, and  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Ctah,  ig  gen- 
erally  sterile.    That  part  however  between  the 
Coast  range  and  the  ocean,  and  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  Coast  range  and  the  Cascade  raim 
and  Sierra  Nevada  are  very  fertile,  and  tM 
same  may  be  said  of  a  few  valleys  and  dapei 
among  the  Wahsatch  and  Rocky  moDntmu^ 
thon^  these  are  better  adapted  t«  paetungi 
than  to  any  thing  else.     6.  The  great  inlani 
basin  of  Utah,  which  includes  beside  Ttik 
parts  of  New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  ai 
Washington,  is  probably  the  most  desolate  ptn- 
tion  of  the  Umted  States.    It  abounds  in  mK 
lakes,  and  there  are  only  a  few  valleys  vhm 
the  soil  acquires  by  irrigation  enough  fertifit; 
to  afford  a  support  for  man.    7.  That  poitiiw 
of  the  basin  of  the  Red  river  of  the  NorA 
which  belongs  to  the  United  States  is  ooufinei 
to  the  small  tract  in  the  N.  part  of  Dtoetik 
and  Minnesota ;  it  contains  some  very  prodso' 
tive  lands,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms.- 
The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  as  vaiM 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  stietdaig 
throus}!  26  degrees  of  latitude,  and  riaai 
from  low  Bwampy  ^ores  to  vast  elevated  m 
arid  table   lands   and   prodigious  moanttii 
ranges.    With  the  exception  of  the  peoinsdi 
of  Florida,  where  the  range  of  the  thenqont- 
ter  during  the  year  does  not  exceed  13°,iti 
most  prominent  feature  is  fickleness.    Trass- 
tions  from  heat  to  cold  and  from  cold  to  hea^ 
to  the  extent  of  80°  in  a  few  hours,  are  com- 
mon at  all  seasons  in  almoet  all  parta  d 
the  country,  and  the  alternations  from  rain  te        | 
drought  are  nearly  as  remarkable.    The  aniii-        i 
mer  is  everywhere  marked  by  intense  beat,  tlia        j 
thermometer  rising  sometimes  as  high  aa  110*        | 
F.    In  the  north,  however,  this  intense  beat  ii 
seldom  continued  for  more  than  a  few  dayaat 
a  time,  and  in  the  southern  states  the  beat,        [ 
though  long  continued,  is  seldom  so  extrema.        j 
The  Atlantic  states  have  in  general  a  tempei*- 
tnre  about  10°  more  severe  than  coontriead 
the  same  latitude  in  western  Europe,  vbile        | 
California  on  the  othec  hand  has  a  climate  M        \ 
mild  as  that  of  Italy.    The  north-eastern  atatta        j 
are  subject  to  chill  winds  from  the  Atlantic 
especially  in  the  spring  months,  and  tl|*J* 
fields  of  British  North  America  are  the  cnaw 
of  cold  blasts  which,  having  no  mountain  ba^ 
rier  to  overcome,  sweep  over  the  northern 
states  upon  every  considerable  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature further  south.    The  great  lakes  mih- 
gate  to  some  extent  the  temperature  of  tbe 
country  surrounding  them,  and  other  local  fc»- 
tnres,  suoh  aa  the  elevated  plains  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Oregon,  and  Utah,  affect  the  cliniate(tf  P«^ 
ticular  parts  of  the  country.    The  isothemu' 
line  which  passes  throngh  New  Haven  (*n^ 
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ago  aniraal  temperature  BO"),  in  lat.  41"  18', 
deflects  but  little  either  N.  or  8.  until  it  reaches 
Fort  Laramie  in  Nebraska,  -whence  it  tnms  8. 
to  lat.  85°  in  New  Mexico,  and  then  as  saddenly 
■tretchea  off  to  the  N.  into  British  Columbia. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  temper- 
ature of  each  of  the  4  seasons  and  of  the  year  at 
'several  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
and  in  the  interior : 
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Bain  is  abnndant  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
republic,  and  prettj  equally  distribated  throngh- 
oat  the  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  twle 
of  the  &I1  in  inehes  at  variona  points: 
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In  the  north  Atlantic  states  the  fiill  is  more  reg- 
ular than  in  the  coast  states  S.  of  Washington, 
being  iu  the  latter  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
former,  and  more  frequent  in  summer  than 
in  winter.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  rains 
are  periodical,  occurring  chiefly  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  S.  of  lat.  40°  in  autumn  also. 
Between  long.  100°  and  the  Cascade  range 
there  is  very  little  rain,  though  even  this  ster- 
ile district  experiences  violent  showers,  es- 
pecially among  the  mountains.    The  annual 


fkll  in  the  desert  region  through  Which  the  Col- 
orado flows,  is  estimated  at  8  inches ;  in  the  in- 
land basin  of  Utah,  6  inches ;  in  the  great  plain 
S.  of  the  Columbia  river,  lOindies;  in  the  desert 
E.  of  the  Rooky  mountains,  from  15  to  20  inches. 
Scarcely  any  of  this  fall  occurs  in  summer. 
In  the  northern  states  snow  frequently  falls  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  in  the  region  about 
Lake  Superior  more  or  less  falls  every  day  in 
winter,  and  does  not  melt  until  the  spring.  It 
is  a  comparative  rarity  S.  of  the  Potomac,  and 
when  it  does  occur  in  the  southern  states  it 
lasts  but  a  very  short  time. — The  most  &tal 
diseases  of  the  northern  and  middle  states  are 
affections  of  the  lungs ;  of  the  southern  states, 
bilious  fevers,  with  occasional  severe  visitations 
of  yellow  fever  along  the  gulf;  and  of  the 
western  states,  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers 
and  dysentery.  The  fever  and  ague  so  prevalfent 
in  the  west  is  attributed  to  the  miasmatic  ex- 
halations incident  to  the  breaking  up  of  new 
lands,  and  rapidly  disappears  as  the  country 
becomes  settled.  The  cholera  has  generally 
been  more  fatal  in  the  valley  of  the  lussissippi 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  oensns  of  1850,  the  nnmber  of  deaths 
in  the  Union  was  1  in  every  73  inhabitants  (1.89 
per  cent.),  the  greatest  mortality  being  in  Loui- 
siana (1  m  every  44),  and  the  least  in  Oregon 
(1  in  every  288).  The  following  table  shows 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  every  100  of  the  popula- 
tion in  each  of  the  states  and  territories  for  (lie 
year  ending  June  80,  1850: 


Oregon 88 

Minnesota .49 

Wlseonaln .95 

CaltTomla 98 

Vermont 1.00 

Florida 1.06 

Iowa 1.06 

Georgia 1.00 

MIebW 1.14 

Alabama US 

Tennessee 1.18 

KorthCarolina 1.19 

Boutb  GaioUna 1.90 

PennsylTanla 1.24 

Indiana 1.80 

Maine 1.80 

I>elawai» 1.89 

New  Jersey 1. 


Rev  Hampehire IJR 

Virginia 1.84 

lUiDOia 1.8S 

Arkansas 1.44 

Mississippi L44 

Ohio 1.48 

Texas 1.48 

NewTork 1.47 

Bhode  Island 1J» 

Kentneky 1.58 

Connectlcnt 1.58 

Dlstrlot  of  Colombia...  1.68 

Maryland 1.66 

Miasonrl.; 1.80 

New  Mexico 1.88 

Maseaehnaetts 1.98 

Utah S.10 

Louisiana 9L81 


Florida,  which  figures  6th  in  the  above  table,  is 
considered  as  healthy  as  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  in 
that  state  being  of  consumptive  and  other  in- 
valids from  the  north,  who  resort  there  in 
winter.  In  Jud^ng  of  the  climate  of  some  of 
the  other  states  from  the  mortality  tables,  an 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  large  cities, 
in  which  the  ratio  of  deaths  is  always  much 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts. — ^The 
variety  of  geological  formations  occurring  over 
the  extensive  territory  of  the  United  States 
insures  the  existence  and  economical  produc- 
tion at  one  point  or  another  of  most  of  the 
minerals  useful  to  man.  Coal,  which  is  every 
year  becoming  more  valuable  for  fael,  and  for 
the  production  of  gas  and  other  processes  of  the 
arts,  exists  in  all  the  states  except  Vermont 
New  nampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  and  is  of  8  distinct  qualities,  an- 
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thracite,  bitominons,  and  gemi-bitaminons.  It 
is  mined  to  a  considerable  extent,  however,  in 
only  a  few  of  the  states,  and  the  production  in 
1860,  as  returned  by  we  oensos,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Stala. 

BllamlBMl. 

'     AUbndle. 

Baibtli. 

Valoc. 

Ttn. 

rune. 

Bhodeliland 

B&,000 

«»,M» 

1,000 

W,000 

FonniylTwia 

eS,»M,286 

a,833,8» 

9,897,833 

U,869,574 

MarylftDd  ... 

14,200,000 

484,888 

•  ... 

Virginia 

9,M2,a27 

880,188 

•  ••« 

Georgia 

48,000 

4,800 

•  ••• 

Alabama.... 

10,000 

1,200 

■  >>• 

Tenne«e«... 

S,474,100 

413,888 

•  •>> 

Ecnlacky... 

0,732,000 

478,800 

•  ••• 

Ohio 

28,a3»,S0O 

^•^•S5 

«... 

Indiana 

879,085 

87,000 

•  ■>> 

Illinois 

14,SH,m 

984,187 

•  ••• 

loTa 

^K,800 

8,600 

•  ■•• 

Hisaoari 

87,000 

8,aoo 

..>. 

Waah'n  T«r. 

1M,880 

82,844 

.... 

Total.... 

144,378,987* 

87,491,191 

«.3W,a82 

111,874,674 

Marl  is  found  in  extensive  and  valuable  beds  in 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
some  of  the  other  states.  Salt  springs,  some  of 
them  producing  brine  of  extraordinary  strength, 
occur  in  New  York,  IGchigan,  Yirginia,  £en- 
tncliy,  and  Arkansas.  Nitrates  of  soda  and 
potassa  are  found  in  the  oaves  of  YiKinia, 
Kentucky,  and  Alabama,  and  nitrate  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  on  the  plains  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican desert  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bocky 
mountain  range.  Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 
occurs  in  Mame,  Maryland,  Texas,  and  some 
portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Marble 
of  every  variety  for  building,  ornamental,  and 
statuary  purposes,  is  found  in  most  of  the 
states ;  and  a  carbonate  of  lime,  compact  and 
suitable  for  building  purposes,  supplies  its  place 
in  the  states  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  Of 
the  metals,  iron  is  found  in  every  state  and 
territory,  and  in  every  form  known,  from  the 
pure  mete!  to  the  bog  ore  containing  not  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  iron.  Lead  exists  in  small 
quantities  in  many  of  the  states,  but  the  great 
deposits  of  galena  or  lead  ore  are  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Copper  has  been 
mined  in  considerable  quantities  in  Connec- 
ticut, New  Jersey,  Virgmia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee ;  but  the  great  copper 
region  is  that  near  Lake  Superior,  where  ore  is 
pi«duoed  which  yields  from  71  to  90  per  cent, 
of  pure  mettJ.  Zinc  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
some  extent  in  other  states.  Tin  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Maine  under  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  probability  of  ite  becoming 
an  important  product  of  that  state ;  and  it  has 
also  been  discovered  in  California  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Sil  ver,  which  exists  in  combina- 
tion with  l^id  in  all  the  deposits  of  lead  ore,  and 
is  also  found  in  connection  with  copper  in  some 
of  the  mines,  exists  in  large  quantities  and  is 
profitebly  worked  in  the  territories  of  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  It  is  also  found  in 
California,  in  the  territory  of  Colorado,  and  in 
North  Carolina.    Gold  is  found  in  small  quan- 

•  Equal  to  6,776,077  tons. 


titles  in  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampdun, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee ;  Vimnia,  Nortii  Osr- 
olina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geoigia  foimerlj 
furnished  the  largest  suppUes  of  the  coontiT; 
while  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevus, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Dacotah, 
with  the  colony  of  British  Columbia,  constitato 
probably  the  most  extensive  and  prodacdrs. 
gold  region  in  the  world.  Pl^innm  u  found 
in  California,  though  not  in  large  qnsntitf. 
Mercury  is  also  found  in  California  in  snch 
amount  as  to  have  supplied  a  considerable  part 
of  the  large  demand  for  it  for  mining  pnrpoKB. 
Osmitmi  and  iridium  have  been  discovered  in 
Oregon,  and  are  in  demand  by  the  msaiiiu- 
tnrers  of  gold  pens.  Cobalt  occurs  in  TSoA 
Carolina  and  Missouri ;  nickel  in  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri ;  chromiom  in  ye^ 
mont,  Neiv  Jersey,  New  York,  PennsylTasii, 
and  Maryland;  and  manganese  in  Vemumt, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Cm- 
Una.  From  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  ocr 
rect  returns  o{  mineral  productions,  no  t^wlit 
statement  can  be  given;  for  fuller  acoomtt 
and  approximate  estimates,  the  reader  b  n- 
fbrred  to  the  separate  articles  upon  them.— 
Botanists  arrange  the  trees  ana  shrubs  of 
the  United  States  in  several  provinces,  esdi 
marked  by  a  distinctive  character  and  fixtd 
limits.  Two  of  these  provinces  extend  north- 
ward into  Canada,  ana  two  others  pan  onr 
the  boundaries  in  the  south-west  into  Uexieo; 
but  the  greater  part  are  ooofined  within  tbt 
limits  of  the  United  States.  1.  The  laeia- 
trian  province  extends  along  the  baan  of 
the  ^at  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  hai 
for  its  boundaries  tlie  limit  of  forestaontht 
nort^,  the  coasts  of  Labrador  on  the  eait,  the 
line  of  N.  lat  48°  on  the  coast,  curving  ^i- 
ally  southward  to  the  Allegnanies,  when  it 
ascends  again  to  the  parallel  of  60°  at  the  BocI? 
mountains.  Among  the cfaaracteristio  treeaof 
this  province  are  the  hetula  or  birch,  of  vhiA 
6  species  are  found,  viz. :  B.  papyraeta  or  paper 
birch,  B.  exeeba,  nifra,  lento,  and  jMpnii/MM, 
known  by  the  common  names  of  yellow,  blaek, 
sweet,  and  white  old  field  birch ;  %  species  of 
olnv*  or  alder,  A.  ineana  and  tvndit,  v 
speckled  and  green  alder;  a  single  speciea of 
willow,  »ali»  lueida ;  4  species  of  popvha  or 
poplar,  P.  tremuhida  (aq>en  poplar),  8fl4»- 
m\fera  (balsam  poplar  or  tjxaunanac),  eatuUtM 
(balm  of  Gileatd  poplar),  and  grandideniat* 
(soft  aspen  poplar) ;  and  4  species  of  ^^  " 
spruce,  viz.:  A.  uGm,  nigra,  baltamta,  ai 
Oanadentu,  or  white,  black,  balsam,  and  h^ 
lock  spruce  or  fir.  Allied  to  the  last  naned 
are  the  pines,  of  which  only  3  are  found  in  thii 
province,  pinut  Baniaiana  (gray  scrub  pto^ 
retinota  (red  or  Norway  pine),  and  iMm 
(white  pine).  There  are  2  junipers,  i""^^ 
eomtnunu  and  Virginiana,  known  as  northOT 
juniper  and  red  cedar.  The  fAti^  oeeiieaW*  _ 
or  Canadian  arbor  vitas,  the  taxiu  CaMi**** ' 
or  Canadian  yew,  and  the  larix  AmtrieaM  w 
larch  tamarack,  are  the  only  other  eveigw***- 
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There  are  8  speoiea  of  dierryi  ttrtmu  Virgi- 
niana,  serotiita,  and  PMUuyfeonieo,  respectiTe- 
]j  known  as  ohoke,  bhud^  and  red  wild  ohei> 
ry ;  and  allied  to  these  is  tiie  prunui  Anmir- 
ea»ta  or  northern  wild  plmn.  There  are  4 
speoiea  of  maple,  aeer  •oeeAartnttm,  nArum, 
jrenflwfoanieuro,  and  tpioatvm,  or  sagar,  red, 
•  Btripeo,  and  mountain  maple ;  8  i^ecies  of  ash, 
fraxinm  Amerieana  and  aambtuifolia,  white 
and  blaok  ash,  and  pyrtM  Amerieana.  or  Amer- 
ican mountain  adi ;  2  species  of  elm,  ulmtu 
Amerieana  and  roeffnota,  or  the  weeping  and 
northern  corky  elm ;  4  species  of  oak,  gutreu* 
rubra,  obturiloboj  aUia,  and  maeroearpa,  or  red, 
post  or  iron,  white,  and  bnrr  oak.  The  linden 
or  basswood  {tilia  Amerieana)  and  red  beech 
(/affui  ferruginea)  occur  sometimes  in  large 
nnmbers,  forming  almost  entire  forests;  the 
hop  hornbeam,  ironwood,  or  lererwood  (oitrya 
Vwginiea)  is  less  abandant,  bnt  oocanonally  sp- 
pears  with  other  trees.  The  box  elder  (neguT^- 
do  aeeroidei),  the  smooth  sunaoh  (rhv*  glc&ra), 
and  the  service  berry  {cmelanehier  Canaden- 
til)  are  the  principal  tree-like  shmlM  of  the 
provinoe.  2.  The  Appalachian  province  com- 
prises all  of  the  Atlantic  states  S.  of  lat  4S° 
and  E.  of  the  border  of  the  prairies,  indnding 
thus  both  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
low  lands  between  them  and  the  coast,  as  well 
as  the  Tennessee  and  Ozark  mountains.  This 
is  divided  for  convenience  into  6  regions, 
whose  names  sufficiently  explain  their  situation, 
viz.:  the  Alleghany,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Oaro- 
lina,  Mississippi,  and  Florida  regions.  The  trees 
of  the  Alleghany  region  are  to  &  considerable 
extent  allied,  ^ongh  often  of  different  species, 
to  those  of  the  lacustrian  province.  Evergreens 
are  not  abundant,  i  species  only,  pmut  f^ffuUt, 
pinffuu,  and  mop*,  or  northern  pitch  pine,  Table 
mountain  pine,  and  Jersey  scrnb  pine,  and 
dbie$  Fraieri  or  southern  balsam  fir,  being  all 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  region.  The  oak,  of 
which  there  are  4  species;'  the  ehestnnt  (2 
i^eeies),  the  hickory  (8  species),  and  the  bnt- 
temnt  and  black  walnut  (2  species),  are  Om 
eharacteristic  trees  of  this  region;  there  are 
also  2  species  of  ash,  fraxinui  ptibaemM  and 
viridu,  and  one  each  of  logwood  (eomv»  aiter- 
itj/oUa),  willow  (*alice  n^ra),  humia  (latifo- 
lia),  rhododendron  ^mammum),  buttonwood 
(platanut  oeeidentalu),  maple  (aeer  taeehari- 
nam,  var.  ni^rtan),  sassafras  (S.  offietnaUi), 
loonst  (Bobima  viteeta),  crab  ai>ple  (puru*  an- 
guftjfma),  and  fringe  tree  {ehMmanOim  Vir- 
ifinianiu).  Of  shrubs,  2  spedes  of  sumach,  the 
Tolyet  and  poison  (rkiu  tjphina  and  venenata), 
are  the  principal  which  are  peculiar  to  the  re- 
gion. There  are  8  spedes  4Uid  numerous  va- 
rieties of  the  grape  common  to  this  and  the 
Ohio  region,  and  one  of  them  also  to  the  Ten- 
nessee region,  viz. : ,  vitii  labnuea, .  attiaalit, 
and  eord^olia,  or  the  fox,  summer,  and  frost 
grape.  The  Ohio  region  has  but  few  character- 
istio  trees ;  the  most  prominent  are  the  a$eulu* 
glabra  at  Ohio  buckeye,  the  oereit  Ocmadeniis 
or  redbnd,  soarlet  and  swamp  oak  (svereua 


eoeeinea  and  pdlustrii),  8  hawthorns  (eratcBgui 
erut-galli,  eoeeinea,  and  tomentosa),  a  soft  maple 
(aeer  datyearpum),  the  northern  haokberry 
{eelti*  oeeidentalii),  the  red  mulberry  {moru» 
rubra),  and  the  northern  prickly  ash  {xanthoxy- 
lum  Amerieanum).  To  the  Tennessee  region 
belong  the  pawpaw  {aMmina  triloba),  the  cu- 
cumber tree  {magnolia  aeuminata),  as  well  as 
the  large-leaved  and  other  magnolias  {maero^ 
phyUa,  umbrella,  and  Fraieri),  the  bitter  hick- 
ory (earya  amara)  and  thick  shellbork  hick- 
ory (C.  luleata),  the  common  loonst  {Eobinia 
pietMoeaeia),  the  eatable  buckeye  (aieulve  ma- 
eroitaehya),  the  yellow  wood  {dadaitrii  iineto- 
ria),  2  species  of  the  Sdlena  or  bell  tree,  ^.  dip- 
tera  and  tetraptera,  the  Osage  orange  (Maelura 
axirantiaea),  uie  thick-leaved  elm  {umut  erai- 
rifoUa),  the  smoke  tree  (rhua  eotinoidei),  tiio 
honey  locust  {ffleditiehia  triaeafUhoi),  one  spe- 
cies of  hawthorn  (<sratagu$  eordata),  the  south- 
ern beech  (fagv*  lyUeitrii),  the  lousewood 
(psydendrum  airboreu.m),  the  yellow  or  spruce 
pine  (finui  mUii),  and  the  laurel  or  shingle 
oak  iquereui  imbriearia).  The  coast  or  Caro- 
lina region,  which  really  extends  fcom  Maine 
to  Greorgia,  has  for  its  characteristic  trees  the 
dogwood  (oomtw),  of  which  there  are  6  or  6 
species ;  tiie  mi^olia,  of  which  there  are  at 
least  4  species,  one  of  them,  M.  grandiflora, 
being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  trees 
of  North  America ;  the  eratagui  or  hawthorn, 
4  species ;  the  eupnmu  or  cypress,  and  the  taao- 
dium,  an  allied  genus;  we  ehamarop*  pal- 
metto, or  tree  palmetto;  2  or  8  species  of  pine, 
one  of  them  of  great  commercial  importance ; 
the  stately  Uriodendrtm  tulipifera,  known  by 
the  names  of  whitewood,  tunp  tree,  American 
poplar,  &0. ;  8  or  9  species  o£  oak,  of  which 
the  most  peculiar  are  the  Spanish  oak  {queroui 
faXeata),  whose  parasite  the  Spanish  moss  gives 
it  so  funereal  an  appearance ;  the  blackjack  oak 
{_Q.  nigra),  whose  wide-spreading  roots  form  a 
corduroy  network,  which  greatly  impedes  lo- 
comotion on  the  ordinary  nighways ;  and  the 
live  oak  {Q.  wren*),  whidi  furnishes  the  finest- 
ship  timber  in  the  world.  There  are  also  sev- 
eraJ  species  of  bumeJaa,  and  at  least  two  of  the 
nyna  or  gum  tree,  viz.,  N.  multiflora  (pepper- 
idge  or  sour  gum)  and  N".  rmiflora  (southern 
tupelo).  The  oottonwood  (popului  angulata), 
though  properly  belonging  to  the  Mississippi 
region,  is  found  to  some  extent  in  the  low 
lands  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states.  There 
are  several  species  of  the  Oordonia  or  bay,  one 
of  them  oommon  to  this  and  the  Mississippi 
region.  A  siagle  spedes  of  a  tribe  allied  to 
the  bamboo,  the  eerundinonia  maeroiperma  or 
giant  cane,  is  found  as  fiiur  N.  as  lat.  88°  SO'; 
the  persimmon  (dio^yro*  Virginiana),  and  the 
single  representotiye  of  the  ohestnut  tribe,  the 
chinquapin  {oaitanea  pumila),  also  belong  to 
this  region.  The  characteristic  forest  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Misaisdppi  region  consists  rather  in 
large  forests  of  particular  species  than  in  any 
considerable  number  of  species.  The  cotton- 
wood  is  abundant  along  the  streams ;  the  oy- 
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press  (taxodium)  is  found  near  the  bayous  and 
swamps;  the  magnolia  grandiflora  is  found 
also  in  low  sitaations,  as  are  several  species  of 
swamp  oak  {qt^ereus  priimt  and  o^ttotteaX 
hickory  (carya  mieroearpa),  and  ash  (jfraxinv* 
platycarpa').  The  catalpa  {G.  bignomoidet), 
planer  tree  (planera  aquatiea),  Chickasaw  plnm 
(prumu  Ckieixua),  and  baokwheat  tree  {Glif- 
tonia  liguitrina)  are  among  the  more  remark- 
able of  the  forest  trees  native  to  this  region. 
The  lime,  lemon,  orange,  and  fig,  which  have 
been  introdaced  from  the  West  Indies,  flourish 
lasariantly.    Of  climbing  plants,  the  Oatawba 

Sape  is  a  native  of  this  region.  In  the  Flori- 
,  region,  the  principal  forest  trees  are  the  live 
oak  (qvereus  vireiu) ;  the  Eugenia  latifoUa, 
procera,  and  iwt\foliay  or  Engenia;  the  Torrega 
taxifolia,  or  stinking  cedar;  two  species  of  fig, 
Jieut  breei/olia  and  aurea;  the  bitter- wood 
(timartiba  glatiea),  whose  bark  is  used  for  me- 
dicinal purposes;  two  species  of  wild  plnm,«oe- 
eoloba  tnifera  and  Floridana;  the  ehrytoba- 
lanva  ieaeo,-  or  cocoa  plum ;  the  papaya  vul- 
garit,  or  true  pawpaw ;  the  anona  lattrifolia, 
or  lanrel-Ieaveu  custard  apple ;  the  aeaeia  lati- 
•tVijuo,  or  broad-pod  acacia;  tiaeptidiumbuxi- 
folium,  or  box-leaved  guava;  the  eraeentia,  or 
seven-year  apple;  the  laguneularia  and  the 
rkisophora,  both  called  mangrove ;  the  arditia 
Fiekeringii,  or  Florida  ardisia;  and  therAtw 
metopium,  or  broad-leaved  poison  sumach.  A 
pecnliarity  of  the  region  is  the  predominance 
of  fhiit-bearing  trees.  8.  The  campestrian  prov- 
ince comprises  the  vast  extent  of  prairie  lands, 
reaching  from  the  Saskatchewan  on  the  N.  to 
Texas  on  the  S.  This  province  is  mostly  tree- 
less except  near  the  streams ;  it  has  very  few 
trees  which  ane  not  common  to  it  with  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Canadian  regions.  The 
pecan  nut  {earya  olitasf<nmu),  though  found  in 
the  Mississippi  region,  attains  its  greatest  per- 
fection here.  The  oottonwood  (popuha  moni- 
l^era),  the  white  elm  (ulmus  Americana),  the 
white  ash  (fraxinui  Americana),  and  the  red 
■  cedar  (Jtmipervs  Virginiana)  are  the  most 
abundant  trees  of  the  province,  though  none 
of  them  peculiar  to  it.  4.  The  Rooky  moun- 
tain province,  like  the  preceding,  has  few  pecu- 
liar or  characteristic  trees  as  yet  known.  The 
table  lands  stretching  eastward  fi-om  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Rocky  mountain  range  are  treeless 
and  almost  verdureless,  except  on  the  immedi- 
ate banks  of  the  streams,  where  a  few  cotton- 
wood  or  other  trees  of  quick  growth  and 
s^ngy  fibre  are  found ;  elsewhere  the  wild  or 
bitter  sage  (artemitia  iridtntata),  greaeewood 
{Punhia  tridentata),  and  other  plants  of  a  like 
character  form  the  only  herbage  of  the  bar- 
ren and  soda-covered  soil.  Higher  up  on  the 
monntain  slopes  there  are  found  8  species  of 
pine,  and  perhaps  more,  viz.,  pinut  Wielieteni, 
flexili»,  and  monophythu,  the  last  a  variety  of 
the  valuable  nut  pine.  A  single  species  each 
of  maple  (aeer  tripartitum),  willow  (ealix  pen- 
tandra),  cedar  (janiperu*  oceidentaKg,  found  in 
Utah),  hackberry  (««ttu  retieulata),  and  elder 


(negwido  Cal{fitrtiicum),  complete  the  M  d 
known  forest  trees  of  this  province.  B.  Of  t^ 
caurine  or  north-western  province,  only  Wadi- 
ington  territory  and  Oregon  above  lat  42°  30' 
belong  to  the  United  Stetes.  The  ^miduit 
moisture  of  this  region  develops  forest  treei  of 
immense  height  and  girth,  and  thoo^  the  nma- 
ber  of  genera  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  Appili- 
chian  province,  there  isaveiy  considerable  mm- 
ber  of  species.  The  evergreens  predominite. 
The  fineet  piuee  are  farther  south,  S  spedes,  onlj 
one  of  them  of  considerable  size,  being  foood 
N.  of  lat.  42°  80';  these  are  pinvamtuik, 
eontoria,  and  ponderoea,  the  last  a  noble  yeOo* 
phie,  tail,  and  having  a  dense  heavy  vood. 
The  fir  is  at  home  in  ^ese  northern  mom- 
tuns;  7  species  are  found  here,  one  of  wlncii, 
the  abiei  grandi»  or  yellow  fir,  is  the  ooUest 
of  the  tribe,  though  hardly  surpassiiig  in  beBitr 
the  A.  amMilit  or  Oregon  silver  fir.  The  Ore- 
gon white  cedar  (thtija  gigantea),  the  Ongia 
yew  (taxui  brmifolia),  and  the  north-westen 
larch  {lariae  oeeidentalis)  are  the  only  other 
evergreens.  Two  spedea  each  cf  willoT  ud 
maple,  one  of  alder,  two  of  dogwood,  two  of 
manzanita  (arctosUmh/ylM  glauca  and  tm»- 
tola),  and  one  eacn  of  ash,  oak,  hsTthon^ 
crab  apple,  rhododendron,  laurel,  and  chestag^ 
constitute  the  other  known  trees  of  this  prov- 
ince within  the  limits  of  the  United  Btito. 
6.  The  Nevadian  proviuse,  extending  from  lit 
43°  80'  to  82°  N.,  is  the  home  of  the  giant  piM 
cedars,  and  redwoods,  trees  of  unpiridleM 
size.  The  list  of  evergreen  trees  comprisei  7 
species  of  pine,  viz.,  piniu  Sabiniana  (Galifonii 
nut  pine),  wtigni*  (western  pitch  pine),  Umf 
(Newberry's  nnt  pine),  Za«n2wtiana(the  sogv 
pine),  CouUtri  (Oonlter's  nut  pme),  mvicttf 
(spiny  shell  pine),  and  Torr^ana  (Tonej'i 
pine) ;  2  of  ttguoia,  S.  tempervirent  aad  S. 
gigantta,  or  common  and  giant  redwood ;  S  of 
spmoe,  abiet  Williamioni  and  braetetUa;  td 
hve  oak,  qu«rtms  ehrytolepti*,  agr^folia,  de» 
flmra,  Sindtii,  lobata,  and  acutiden*;  3  of 
cypress,  euprumM  Zawioniana,  maeroearfo,  ui 
Qowana  ;  the  jvm^eitu  paehyphlaa,  or  tbick- 
bark  j  nniper ;  the  thvia  pUeata,  or  Mexuaa  «■ 
borvit»;  tiie»rtodaphne  Cal^omiea,  or  mm- 
tain  bay ;  and  the  libocedru*  deeurrent,  a 
California  cedar.  Among  the  decidnons  tree 
are  2  species  of  oak,  quereu*  Cali/orniea  m 
DougVutii  ;  the  juguau  nipettrie  or  Mexico 
walnut;  and  one  species  eadi  of  the  boek^ 
buckthorn,  wUd  plnm,  redbud,  sycainore  {f» 
tanug  raeemota),  Torreya,  dogwood,  uoMtku 
(here  a  tree),  oherry  laurel,  yocca,  lanid,  * 
mach,  alder,  poplar,  pistachio  tree,  &c  M 
these  are  peculiar  to  this  province.  _  7.  !» 
Mexican  province,  inolnding  New  Mexico,  A* 
zona,  and  northern  Texas,  U  divided  into  w» 
distinct  regions,  rising  in.8uoces8ive  (■''''''t' 
fh>m  the  low  sandy  desert  to  the  Llano  EstBoao 
or  Staked  Plain  and  the  plateaus  of  New  Kn- 
ico.  Except  in  isolated  tracts,  this  pioTince  a 
not  marked  by  an  abondant  forest  growth,  bot 
the  greater  part  of-  its  trees  are  at  leutseiu- 
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tropical  in  diaracter.  Six  gpeeies  of  eaetaii,  of 
6  different  genera,  are  fonnd  in  the  lowlands 
of  this  province,  to  which  t>elong  also  2  apedes 
of  Partintania,  P.  mierophyUa  and  aeultatet, 
boUt  Icnown  hj  the  Mexicans  and  Texans  as 
fai«MTds;  (Hneyatm>ta,etreidium  floridvm 
Qpreen  acacia),  XarrtM  Jfaaneona  (hediUmdo\ 
and  tehinu*  moUe  (Pemvian  pepper  tree).  On 
the  first  table  land,  tliat  of  the  Llano  Estacado 
and  centred  Texas,  the  mezqnite,  alffarobia 
flanduleta,  and  its  congener,  i^omboearpa  pu- 
heteerit,  witii  their  deeplj  penetrating  roots,  their 
lasdons  honey-bearing  pods,  and  their  abandant 

fam,  are  the  charaotenstio  trees.  In  the  Gross 
imbers,  and'  in  small  groves  elsewhere,  are 
also  fonnd  qvmvuM  oblongifolia,  the  oblong- 
leaved  live  oak,  aeaeia  Cfreggii,  pimu  edulii, 
the  New  Mexican  nut  pine,  and  rarely  the 
sqasre-leaved  jnniper  (jnniptrut  tetragona),  the 
Oalifomia  palm  (A-aKea  dulek),  the  Japote  per- 
rimmon  (dvupwot  Texana),  and  the  Ohuraahnan 
pine  (jTintM  CAtAttoAuana).  Still.fbrther  north 
on  the  table  lands  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
are  fonnd  8  species  of  oak,  2  of  them  live  oak, 
viz.,  qvereu*  Emory ii,  eonfert^oUa,  and  6am- 
belli,  the  last  a  white  oak  pecnliar  to  Arizona. 
Along  the  river  banks  of  tiiis  region  the  Cot- 
tonwood is  replaced  hj  fracnntu  pittaeiafolia 
or  Arizonian  ash.  Of  sbmbs  the  prindp^  are 
the  rhus  mieropAylla  or  small-leaved  somaoh, 
and  the  ierberit  Fremontii  or  Arizonian  bar- 
berry.— ^The  character  and  qnantity  of  forest 
vegetation  is  largely  controlled  by  climatic  in- 
fluences. A  humid  climate,  even  if  accompa- 
nied by  low  temperature,  is  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  forests,  and  hence  we  find  northern 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New 
York  Mvered  with  immense  forests.  Where 
the  cold  is  intense  and  the  fall  of  rain  moderate, 
the  trees,  except  the  hardiest,  are  killed  by  the 
deep  frosts.  The  trees  of  these  cold  regions 
are  for  the  most  part  evergreens,  though  some 
species  of  the  oak,  beechj  &c.,  thrive.  In  the 
Appalachian  region  again,  forests  are  more 
abundant  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  than  on  the  western,  and  tar  more  so  tiian 
in  the  campestrian  or  prairie  province,  because 
the  amount  of  rain  is  greater  and  the  moisture 
more  uniformly  maintained.  The  clouds  rising 
flrom  the  Atlantic  are  deprived  of  the  greater 
portion  of  their  moisture  m  their  passage  west* 
.  ward,  and  disappear  in  passing  the  Allegha- 
niea.  But  for  the  great  lake  re^on  of  the. 
north,  which  yields  to  the  clouds  a  dtdly  evap- 
oration nearly  or  quite  equal  to  \  of  that  of 
the  north  Atlantic,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  at 
the  south,  whose  vapors  are  driven  north- 
ward by  the  sonth  winds,  the  Mississippi 
▼alley  would  form  another  d&sert  like  that  of 
GobL  As  it  is,  the  moisture  was  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  region  insufficient  to  enable  the 
forest  trees  to  resist,  as  those  of  the  Appala- 
chian region  have  done,  the  frequent  fires 
which  proved  so  destmctive  to  the  dry  herb- 
age of  the  prairie  lands.  Along  the  western 
coast  of  North  America  we  find  forests  of 
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gigantic  growth  on  the  seaward  slope  of  the 
Cascade  and  Coast  ranges,  while  eastward  of 
those  ranges  we  come  to  a  treeless  region, 
where  fuel  can  only  be  procured  ftom  the  de- 
posits of  coal,  and  where  crops  can  only  l>e 
prodnced  by  irrigation.  Lying  between  this 
add  the  head  waters  of  the  western  affluents  of 
the  Missouri  and  Missisnppi,  is  a  still  more  bar- 
ren and  verdveless  region,  where  rain  rarely 
fklls,  and  where,  except  along  the  banks  of 
streams  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
snows,  but  dry  tlirough  a  part  at  least  of  the 
summer,  there  is  neither  food  for  cattle  nor 
fliel  for  the  use  of  man.  The  cold  of  the 
mountain  ranges  has  also  something  to  do  with 
the  distribntion  of  trees.  At  the  height  of 
8,000  feet  (under  the  general  law  that  the 
mean  temperature  decreases  8  degrees  for  each 
1,000  feet  of  elevation)  we  find  plants  whoso 
place  on  the  lowlands  would  be  2  or  8  de- 
grees ftarther  north.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  on  the  mountains  of  the  Cascade  range, 
where  in  some  instances  the  trees  of  Russian 
America  reappear  on  the  higher  slopes  of 
the  mountains  of  California  and  Oregon. — The 
grassea  indigenous  to  the  United  States  are 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  thedi  of  great 
value.  Botanists  enumerate  71  genera  and 
261  species  of  native  graminea,  including  nnder 
this  title  some  of  the  cereal  grains  and  several 
species  of  maize,  sorghum,  sugarcane,  &e.  In 
the  northern  and  nuddle  states  the  cultivated 
grasses  are  mostly  of  European  origin  and  nat- 
uralized; but  in  the  southern,  south-western, 
and  western  states,  and  in  the  region  bordering 
on  the  great  lakes,  there  are  many  native  spe- 
cies fully  equal  to  any  of  the  European  grasses. 
Among  these  are  etcaniaor  wild  rice,  of  which 
there  are  8  species  fonnd  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  and  along  the  S.  and  S.  W.  bays,  ponds, 
sounds,  and  river  banks ;  agrottit  or  bent  grass, 
of  which  there  are  6  species  and  numerous  va- 
rieties, the  A.  alia,  var.  ditpar,  or  southern  bent 
grass,  being  the  one  most  highly  esteemed; 
$Hpa,  or  oat  grass;  musquit  grass,  of  which 
there  are  several  species  and  many  varieties,  a 
native  of  Texas,  and  furnishing  most  delicious 
pasturage  to  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  that  re- 
gion ;  «^mtM  or  sorrel  grass ;  wild  rye,  a  na- 
tive of  the  gnlf  states,  highly  prized  for  a  winter 
pasture ;  poa  eompretta,  the  blue  grass,  regard- 
ed throughout  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  as  the 
best  pasture  grass  known ;  uniola,  wild  oats  or 
union  grass,  4  species  of  which  are  natives  of 
the  southern  states,  and  the  U.  nitida  is  highly 
prized;  patpalum,  of  21  species,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  valuable  for  grazing  purposes;  cynoion 
daetylon,  Bermuda  grass,  a  creeping  grass  on 
Bandy  soils,  but  very  nutritious ;  and  arrhena- 
therum,  or  oat  grass,  called  also  Oregon  grass, 
Utah  grass,  dec,  a  native  of  the  west  and  south- 
west, an  excellent  grass  for  hay,  and  much 
valued  for  grazing  in  winter. — Ihnbracing  a 
territory  of  such  extent,  the  number  and  var 
riety  of  flowering  plants  in  the  TJmted  States 
is  very  great    Eaiah  region  has  its  flora,  and 
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each  season  its  characteristio  bloasonu.  We 
can  only  glance  at  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  floral  display.  In  the  north-eastern 
and  middle  states,  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
flowers  of  early  spring  are  the  brilliant  blos- 
soms of  some  of  the  eompotita,  and  especially 
in  the  lowlands  the  bright  yellow  of  tne  dan- 
delion (taraxacum  dau-leonis),  and  the  purple 
flowers  of  the  geraniaeea,  represented  m  that 
region  by  the  geranium  maeulatum ;  a  little 
later  the  dogwood  (eomu*  Aorida)  is  in  full 
blossom,  the  tree  completely  whitened  with 
its  creamy  white  flowers.  The  hawthorn,  of 
which  there  are  14  or  16  species,  is  also  one 
of  the  earliest  of  our  native  flowering  shmbs, 
and  its  white  blossoms  are  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  delicate  native  primrose 
{primula  mutauiniea  and  /ariiu^a)  is  less 
abundant,  but  of  great  beauty.  A  little  later 
the  native  genera  of  the  order  roiaeea,  and 
particularly  the  wild  roses  and  eglantines,  as 
n-agrant  as  beautiful,  and  the  showy  Kalmia 
or  broad-leaved  laurel,  of  the  order  erieaeea, 
the  vcuxinium  or  blueberry,  and  the  Oaylut- 
laeia  or  whortleberry,  with  their  delicate  pink 
and  white  flowers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  are  in  full  blossom.  By  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June  the  wi^ll\fertg,  an  order  rep- 
resented by  some  hundreds  of  genera  and 
species,  and  the  erue{feras,  numbering  nearly  as 
many,  though  of  humbler  pretension,  have 
contributed  their  quote  of  flowers ;  to  these 
are  added  the  ranuneulacea,  or  buttercup  tribe, 
some  of  the  genera  of  which  indeed  display 
their  golden  flowers  in  April  and  May.  From 
July  to  October  is  the  blossoming  period  of  the 
great  order  of  eompotita,  though  some  of  its 
most  numerous  genera  do  not  mature  their 
flowers  till  still  later  in  the  autumn.  The 
aehilUa  or  milfoil ;  the  more  tiban  20  species 
of  eoretnuit  with  their  yellow  flowers;  the 
coarse  but  brilliant  helianthu*  or  sunflower 
family,  of  which  there  are  26  indigenous  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  erigeron  or  flea  bane,  with  ite 
purplish  flowers,  appear  in  great  profusion  in 
July,  August,  and  September;  as  do  also  tou- 
teuaria  (skullcap),  Iwnurvt  (motherwort),  and 
several  other  of  the  labiata,  and  the  brilliant 
scarlet,  crimson,  apd  purple  flowered  lobe- 
lias. In  October  and  November  the  neglected 
flelds  and  roadsides  are  brilliant  with  the  pink 
flowers  of  the  aster  and  the  nodding  plumes 
of  the  loUdago  or  golden-rod,  two  prominent 
members  of  &e  order  of  eomporita;  and  min- 

§Ied  with  them  are  numerous  less  conspicuous 
owers  of  the  same  or  allied  orders.  In  the 
region  of  the  prairies  the  succession  of  flowers 
is  somewhat  di£ferent.  The  number  of  genera 
and -species  is  smaller,  but  the  varieties  are  al- 
most endless.  Among  the  earliest  flowers  are 
the  pale  blue  hepatioa  and  other  of  the  ranun- 
Cfulaeea  of  more  brilliant  colors,  and  almost  as 
early  the  exquisite  flowers  of  Uie  eraieegu*  to- 
mento»a  or  black  thorn,  and  the  beantifiil  bat 
scentless  crimson  rose  of  the  prairies,  roia  m- 
tigera.    A  week  or  two  later  the  white  and 


peculiar  flowers  of  the  poiophyUvm  peJditMi 
or  wild  mandrake  appear  on  the  btnu  of  tbt 
streams.  In  May  and  June  the  pruriee  ue 
resplendent  with  flowers  of  all  hues.  Tlie  de«p 
blue  of  viola  delphintfo  lia  (larkspur  violet),  the 
white,  red,  and  purple  of  the  Houitma^  and 
the  variegated  clusters  of  Claytmia  CanU-  | 
niana  and  Virginiea,  appropriately  named  j 
"spring  beauty,"  with  their  hues  of  white,  , 
rose,  red,  and  purple,  blending  with  the  rich 
golden  yellow  of  the  later  ranuneulaeec^  vith 
occasional  patehes  of  other  flowers  or  vuietiei 
of  them  differing  only  in  color,  make  awetten 
prairie  an  attractive  object.  Later  in  thetei- 
son  purple  is  the  predominant  xx>lor,  thm^ 
the  dark  hues  of  the  Mew^era  (alum  root],  the 
liatrii,  and  the  eupatorium,  a  species  of  boneael, 
are  relieved  by  the  brilliant  wnite  of  the  tilw 
tteUata,  and  the  rich  snlpbnr  yellow,  irith  pur- 

J  lie  centre,  of  the  aielmotehvi  mantheU  M 
ater,  as  at  the  east,  the  tolidago  and  oiltr, 
though  of  different  species,  maintain  tbdr  su- 
periority among  the  odorless  flowers  of  n- 
tumn,  though  the  native  verbena  gives  seme 
variety  to  the  landscape.  In  the  region  ex- 
tending iVom  Carolina  to  Loniaana,  we  M 
flowers  of  a  still  different  character.  Tlie 
magnolia  grand\flora,  the  aialea  cdkMiM 
or  pinxtor  bloom,  and  the  rhododendnn  yfc- 
tatun  are  the  flnest  of  the  flowering  ahnli; 
while  the  numerous  species  of  demlit  witli 
their  white  and  purple  flowers,  Uie  golda 
blooms  of  the  hyperieum  aweMm,  the  bright 
scarlet  of  the  nUnu  regia  or  splendid  catdilyi 
and  the  purple  and  carmine  of  the  WntoK 
form  a  rich  blending  of  colors.  The  hawthon 
has  ite  representetives  here  also ;  and  thoi^ 
its  modest  flowers  are  not  conspienoosunoDg 
the  more  gorgeous  semi-tropical  flora,  its  fruit 
attracts  attention  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  color. 
The  southern  states  have  no  native  rose,nDlM 
rota  lofcigata,  die  Oherokee  rose,  usuBj  sw 
to  have  been  brought  from  China,  be  rauT 
indigenous  there.  Two  species  of  i(** 
(harahaok),  S.  eorymboia,  with  its  rosfrcolwed 
corymb  of  flowers,  and  S.  aruneut,  with  am 
racemes  of  whiti^  blossoms,  are  among  um 
noticeable  members  of  the  order  rotaeea  in  th^ 
region.  OalyeanthiU  floridut,  or  Bveeirtcm^ 
shrub,  remarkable  rather  for  its  exquisite » 
grance  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowen,* 
also  a  southern  plant  (Enothera  $o€citm,if 
evening  primrose,  is  an  elegant  plant,  w™ 
large  white  or  roseate  flowers,  a  native  of  ij^ 
kansas  and  Texas.  Another  flowo'  of  great 
beauty  is  the  p<u»\flora  ineamata  or  passiM 
flower,  a  native  of  North  and  Sooth  GirdiMj 
The  Pinekneya  puient,  a  singularly  be*™* 
shrub  of  the  or&r  rvbiaeea,  is  a  native  rfw 
coast  from  South  Carolina  to  Honda,  and  be«« 
clusters  of  flowers  of  a  delicate  purple,  in* 
are  numerous  species  of  the  liatrii  also  in  Um 
re^on,  with  rich  purple  flowers.  The  cwne 
but  brilliant  lobelias  and  the  asters  andgoM* 
rods  make  up  their  f\ill  share  of  the  flowen* 
autumn.    Their  monotony  is  relieved  by  otter 
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flowers  e^nallj  showy  and  less  coarse  and 
weed-like  in  appearance.  Eekinaeea  purpurea 
or  pnrple  cone  flower,  RvMtehia  triloba,  with 
flowers  of  deep  purple  and  gold,  and  hdian- 
thut  radula,  with  a  dark  pnrple  disk  and  yellow 
rays,  Bre  anjong  these.  Texas  has  in  many  re- 
spects a  different  flora  from  any.  of  the  states 
E.  or  N.  E.  of  it.  '  The  dogwood,  of  which 
Uiere  are  several  species,  flowers  in  March, 
and  the  dwarf  bnckeye  icueulu*  Texamu)  in 
tbe  same  month.  These,  nowerer,  are  among 
the  later  flowers,  ffouttonia  eerulea,  caUed 
there  bluets,  puts  forth  its  azure  blossoms  in 
January  and  February,  and  the  white  draba 
(droiba  euneifolia)  from  the  1st  to  the  16th  of 
February.  Late  in  February  or  early  in  March, 
thQ  formidable  yueea  alo\folia,  or  Spanish  dag- 
ger,  conceals  its  deformities  with  its  abundant 
white  and  violet  blossoms ;  the  p?tlox  involu- 
erata,  or  wood  phlox,  displays  its  rich  carmine 
or  purple  flowers,  and  soon  after  its  congener, 
Gilia  eoronopifolia,  waves  its  scarlet  plumes; 
cralagv*  ipatJiulata,  the  Tezan  hawtnorn,  is 
also  covered  with  its  corymbs  of  white  flowers ; 
and  the  glossy  deep  green  leaves  of  the  black 
haw  {viburnum  prun^jfolia)  contrast  finely  with 
its  snow-white  blossoms  early  in  March.  A 
little  later  come  the  various  species  of  prim- 
rose, the  purple  lupines  (lupinut  vilh»u»),  and 
the  Krigia  Caroliniana  or  dwarf  dandelion. 
Through  April  and  May  and  into  the  earlier 
days  of  June  these  flowers  with  a  few  others 
continue  to  blossom;  but  the  summer  heats 
soon  dry  up  vegetation  except  along  the  banks 
of  the  streams,  the  grasses  protect  their  green 
leaves  from  the  fierce  and  continuous  heat  by 
the  thatch  of  dead  grass  which  falls  over  tibem, 
and  for  two  months  nature  dresses  in  russet. 
With  the  autumnal  rains  new  flowers  spring 
up.  The  order  eomporita  now  predominates 
here  as  iiirther  nortii,  but  it  is  rather  the  core- 
op*i»,  helianthui,  tUphium  or  rosin  weed,  and 
ehrytoptii,  than  the  tolidojfo,  which  make  up 
tbe  yellow  blooms  of  autumn.  Of  lolidago 
bnt  a  single  species  is  known  in  Texas,  and 
that  not. very  abundant.  A  few  species  of  the 
otter  make  their  appearance,  and  the  dahlia,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  finds  its  way  across  the  bor- 
der, bnt  displays  few  of  that  infinitude  of  colors 
which  careful  cultivation  has  produced  in  the 
northern  states  and  Europe.  In  the  extreme 
west  of  Texas,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  the  cacti 
of  the  ^nera  opunna,  meloeaetui,  eereue,  mam- 
tniUaTrta  (ffraiid\flora,  Jlagett\formis,  &o.),  con- 
ceal their  rough  and  terrible  thorns  with  the 
most  gorgeous  flowers.  The  region  north  of 
Texas,  and  extending  through  Arizona,  Ifew 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Oolorado,  is  not  prolific  in 
flowers.  Artemitia  of  4  or  6  species,  really  a 
wormwood,  though  called  by  the  hunters  '^d 
sage,  and  imeeio,  or  fire  weed,  are  the  principal 

Slants  on  the  plains.  The  most  remarkable 
owers  of  the  region  are  2  species  of  tpvraa, 
one,  8.  dumota,  a  new  species  with  beautiful 
plnmes ;  a  fragrant  and  elegant  cmotkera  (om- 
pitosa),  or  evening  primrose,  with  large  white 


flowers ;  and  Cowania  Stanthuriana,  ffeuehera 
rubeteem,  and  monothrix  Stan^riana,  three 
new  species  of  very  singular  appearance.  The 
last  named  belongs  to  the  order  eomporita,  and 
its  flower  possesses  considerable  beauty.  The 
flora  of  California  and  Or^i^  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  difiiers  greatly  in  character  from  that 
of  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
or  the  Kocky  mountains.  Even  where  the 
same  genera  are  found,  the  species  are  entirely 
different.  There  are  numerous  flowering  plants 
of  the  order  lerophularia,  which  are  exquisitely 
beautifiil.  Among  these  are  2  or  8  species  of 
mimultu,  or  monkey  flower :  M.  luteue,  with 
large  and  very  showy  flowers,  yellow  with 
spots  of  rose  or  pnrple ;  M.  earainalie,  with 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers ;  and  If.  motehatu*.  or 
musk  plant,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  exhaling 
the  oaor  of  musk;  and  2  species  of  pent- 
etemon,  or  beard  tongue :  P.  ^eeioeiu,  with 
a  rich  blue  flower,  and  P.  batiatu*,  a  bright 
scarlet  flower.  Of  the  hydrophyUaeea  there 
are  2  species:  nemophila  iiuimii,  a  white 
flower  with  a  blue  border,  and  N.  maeulata, 
white  with  violet-colored  spots.  Another  ex- 
quisite flower  of  the  order  polemoniaeeet  is  the 
Gilia  tricolor,  with  a  limb  of  lilac  blue,  throat 

gurple,  and  tube  yellow.  The  indigenous  plant 
1  California,  however,  which  in  its  season  of 
flowering  most  attracts  attention,  is  the  ribet 
ipeeiomm  or  flowering  currant,  whose  large 
crimson  racemes  are  unrivalled  in  beauty ;  a 
kindred  species,  B.  eangnineum,  is  found  in 
Oregon.  A  peculiarity  of  the  flora  of  Califor^ 
nia  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  genera. 
belongiO^  to  the  two  great  orders  roeacea 
and  eomporita.  The  large  genera  of  oratcegue 
(hawthorns),  rota,  eeratu*  (cherries),  prumu 
(plums),  ^rw  (apples),. and  ntbu*  (bramble)^ 
in  the  former,  are  scarcely  represented  at  all ; 
while  in  the  latter  we  miss  aster,  tolidago  (gold- 
en rod),  eoreoprie,  lielianthu*  (sunflower),  erige-^ 
ran  (flea  bane),  ehrytoprit,  eupatorium  (bone- 
set),  &c.  This  deflciency  is  more  than  mode 
up  by  the  amplitude  of  some  orders,  such  as 
terophularia  and  hydrophyllaeea.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  flora  of  the  United 
States  comprises  few  or  none  of  the  great  sta- 
ples of  food ;  the  cereals  and  all  the  esculent 
roots  are  naturalized,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  their  transfer,  and 
are  now  produced  here  of  better  quality  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  wofld.  The  edible  eu- 
eurbitaeea  (cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  &c.) 
are  also  all  naturalized,  as  are  most  of  the  fruits, 
especially  the  apple,  pear,  plnm,  peach,  quince, 
and  apricot.  The  edible  berries,  such  as  the 
strawberry,  blackberry,  raspberry,  whortle- 
berry, bilberry,  cloudberry,^.,  are  indigenous. 
The  ^eat  fibrous  staples  too,  cotton,  flax,  and 
hemp,  are  naturalized  plants ;  while  the  agave, 
which  possesses  some  qualities  analogous  to  the 
last  of  these,  is  a  native  of  the  at^acent  country 
of  Mexico.— The  zoology  of  the  United  States 
is  essentially  that  of  North  America,  nearly 
every  species  found  on  the  Forth  AJnericaa 
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continent  haying  its  habitat  in  some  part  of  the 
states  or  territories.  The  madrumana,  embra- 
eiDgthe  entire  monkey  tribe  and  its  congeners, 
are  wanting.  Of  the  eheiropUra,  or  bat  tribe, 
there  are  8  genera  and  11  species.  Of  the  lar- 
eophoga,  or  as  they  are  freqnently  called  earnieo- 
ro,  the  largest  is  the  congar  or  catamonnt,  often 
improperly  called  panther,  which  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  this  continent ;  he  is  a  formidable  ani- 
mal, second  in  strength  and  ferocity  among  the 
fsliia  to  the  lion  and  Bengal  tiger.  The  wild 
cat  or  bay  lynx,  a  smaller  but  ferodons  crea- 
tnre,  and  the  Canadian  lynx,  are  the  only  other 
indigenous  animals  of  the  cat  tribe.  There  are 
6  species  of  the  fox,  and  possibly  7,  the  com* 
mon  red,  the  cross  fox  (by  some  considered 
only  a  variety  of  the  red),  the  black  or  silver, 
the  prairie,  swift,  gray,  and  short-tailed  fox. 
Of  wolves  there  are  2  widely  different  species: 
the  gray  wolf  of  the  wooded  districts,  a  savage 
though  cowardly  animal,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  known  as  the  reddish,  black, 
and  giant  wolf,  bnt  all  apparently  belonging  to 
the  same  species  (eartit  oeeidentali*) ;  and  the 
prairie  wolf,  the  American  representative  of  the 
Oriental  Jackal.  To  the  digitigrada  also  be- 
long the  pine  marten  or  American  sable,  the 
American  fisher,  S  species  of  mink,  and  the 
weasel  and  American  ermine.  Among  the 
plantigrada  we  have  the  black  bear,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  wooded  regions  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  end  which,  thongh  reckoned  a 
flesh-eater,  subsists  principally  on  honey,  grain, 
berries,  and  fruits ;  the  grisly  bear,  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  of  American  oarnivora ; 
and  possibly  another  species,  hardly  le^  in  size, 
thongh  of  not  quite  so  ferocious  a  temper,  a  na- 
tive of  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  known  as  the  California  bear.  The  re- 
maining members  of  the  order  found  here  are 
the  badger,  the  wolverene  or  glutton,  6  species 
of  skunk,  and  the  raccoon,  of  which  there  are  S 
species,  the  common  and  the  black-footed  rac- 
coon,the  latter  occurring  only  west  of  the  Rooky 
mountains.  Of  the  pinnigrada,  or  seal  family, 
but  one  representative,  the  common  seal,-  occurs 
on  the  United  States  coasts,  though  some  of  the 
other  genera  and  species  may  rarely  be  drifted 
on  icebergs  to  its  northernmost  Innits.  The 
rvminantia  are  represented  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  eer- 
«m2«  or  deer  fiimily  we  have  the  moose,  now 
confined  to  the  N.  E.  states,  and  very  scarce 
even  there ;  the  wapiti,  commonly  but  incor- 
rectly called  the  elk ;  and  6  or  6  species  of  deer, 
known  as  the  Virgmian,  Califomian  black-tail- 
ed, Columbian  blaok-tuled,  the  long-tailed,  and 
the  mule  deer,  and  posribly  one  or  two  other 

ries.  There  is  one  and  perhaps  two  spo- 
of antelope,  the  American  prong-horn,  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region,  and  a 
congener  of  the  chamois,  being  the  one  best 
known ;  and  one  of  the  sheep  family,  the  big- 
horn or  Rocky  mountain  sheep,  found  in  the 
whole  region  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
Sierra  Nevada.    The  bison,  usually  though  in- 


correctly called  the  bnffialo,  is  the  only  vild 
representative  of  the  ox  family.  Of  the  am- 
phibious mammals,  a  singular  specdee  of  the 
manatee  or  sea  cow  frequents  the  thora  of 
Florida  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  poipoiie, 
and  6  or  6  species  of  dolphin,  among  thai  ttie 
white  fish  or  white  whale,  and  the  lunrhd, 
are  found  along  the  coast ;  and  the  smaller  spe- 
oies  of  whale  are  not  nncommon,  while  the 
great  sperm  whale  appears  at  some  didua 
from  the  coast,  bnt  in  the  latitude  of  onr  poe- 
sessions  on  the  Pacific  The  tmwtmrs  an 
represented  by  the  mole,  8  genera  and  7  or  8 
species,  and  by  12  species  of  direw  mole,  all  d 
them  belonging  to  the  senns  mtrtx.  Among  tiie 
numerous  representatives  of  the  great  otder 
rodentia  in  the  United  States  are  the  beaver,  1 
species  of  porcupine,  10  or  12  of  aqnintk 
proper,  beside  half  a  dozen  of  flying  aqinRelv 
4  or  5  pndrie  eqtiirrels,  2  prairie  dogs,  and  the 
gopher  or  pouched  rat,  of  which  there  are  acT- 
eral  species ;  the  woodchuck  or  American  im- 
mot ;  the  mnskrat ;  the  rat  tribe,  of  which  i 
genera  and  8  or  more  species  are  indigenoa,  \ 
viz.,  the  Florida  or  wood  rat,  the  bush  nt,  vA 
the  cotton  rat,  and  according  to  some  also  the 
roof  or  white-beUied  rat,  but  this  seema  to  be 
of  European  origin ;  the  mouse  tribe,  inclndiiig 
the  common  mouse,  of  which  there  are  4  gn- 
era  and  1 9  or  20  species ;  the  meadow  moose  of 
numerous  species ;  the  lenmiing,  of  which  then 
are  at  least  2 ;  the  hare  or  long-eared  rabbit, 
of  which  there  are  at  least  6  species;  and  the 
short-eared  or  true  rabbit,  of  which  there  ire 
4  or  6.  The  ntanvpialia,  which  in  Anstnlii 
form  so  important  a  class  of  msnmials,  vt 
in  the  United  States  represented  by  a  angle  ^ 
nus,  the  opossum,  of  which  there  are  2  spedei, 
one  east  and  the  other  west  of  the  HiMssifi 
river. — Of  birds  the  genera  and  species  arew 
numerous,  that  only  the  more  prominent  can  be 
named.  Ofthe  order  nipter««(bird8  of prej), the 
eagle,  of  which  6  species  have  been  asoertuned 
to  exist  in  the  United  States,  takes  the  first  place. 
Next  follow  the  vultures,  of  which  at  !e«* 
half  a  dozen  species  inhabit  the  United  States, 
ftom  the  giant  king  vulture  of  Oalifomia  to  the 
turkey  buzzard  and  carrion  crow  of  the  eaMai 
states ;  the  hawks,  of  which  there  are  not  leff 
than  26  or  80  species,  including  the  fakon,  kit^ 
hen  hawk,  goshawk,  sparrow  hawk,  Ac;  and 
the  owls,  of  which  there  are  at  least  40  gpedes. 
The  teantoret  or  climbers  are  represented  by  the 
Carolina  parrot,  the  only  bird  of  the  vtn* 
tribe  in  the  United  States,  and  the  wooopea- 
ers,  a  well  known  genus,  of  which  there  aie 
many  species.  The  order  intestoret,  fonmerly 
called  pnmerini  or  poMeret,  is  very  nmnerw» 
in  the  United  States,  and  inclndes  the  m 
birds  as  well  as  those  distinguished  byth«r 
cry  or  sharp  shrill  note.  The  most  eoBinw 
members  of  the  order  are  the  thrush  tribfc  in- 
cluding the  bird  here  oaUed  robin  (a  ntia« 
which  in  Europe  is  bestowed  on  sn  entirdy 
different  bird),  the  mocking  bird,  and  its  hari- 
ly  less  skilful  congener  as  a  mimic,  the  cat  bad ; 
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the  swallows,  b  nmnerona  family;  the  finoh 
tribe,  whioh  inclades  the  sparrows ;  the  king- 
fishers ;  the  orow  tribe ;  the  orioles,  noted  alike 
for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  and  the'vMety 
of  their  song ;  the  grakles  or  starlings ;  and,  last 
and  least,  bat  the  most  beantiftd  of  all,  the 
hamming  birds.  The  ratoret,  divided  into  the 
sab-orders  eolunCba  and  gaUmn,  are  also  nu- 
merouely  represented.  Pigeons  and  doves  of 
numerous  species  are  found  in  vast  numbers 
in  the  wooded  portions  of  the  western  and 
north-western  states,  and  are  not  uncommon 
in  any  part  of  the  Union.  There  are  no  true 
partridges  in  the  United  States,  the  partridge 
of  the  northern  states  being  a  grouse,  and  that 
of  the  southern  states  a  quail ;  but  tiie  grouse, 
of  at  least  a  dozen  species,  qnail,  wild  turkev, 
and  several  other  species  of  gallinaceous  biros 
occur  in  great  numbers.  Of  the  grallatoru  or 
waders  we  have  the  flamingo,  several  herons, 
the  scarlet,  white,  and  glossy  ibis,  the  crane, 
the  coot  or  mud  hen,  the  rail,  sandpiper,  avo- 
oet,  snipe,  gray  plover.  See.  The  ruUatore*  or 
swimmers  are  here  a  very  numerous  order.  Of 
the  aruerina  or  geese  there  are  about  20  species, 
including  2  species  of  swans;  and  of  the  anati- 
dm  or  dock  family,  at  least  30.  There  are  also 
S  species  of  pelicans,  confined  to  the  gulf  states, 
a  great  number  of  speoies  of  gulls,  and  half  a 
dozen  cormorants. — In  reptiles  the  United  States 
are  less  prolific  than  some  other  countries. 
There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  tortoises, 
though  few  of  great  size ;  and  the  keys  or  small 
coral  islets  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  the 
sandy  spits  along  the  shores  of  the  soathern 
Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  are  frequented  by  the 
green  and  other  sea  turtles  in  great  numttera. 
The  alligator  inhabits  the  rivers  and  bayous  of 
the  gulf  states,  and  proves  very  destructive  to 
cattle  and  small  animals,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  attacking  men.  The  saurians  are  abun- 
dant, especially  in  the  soathern  states,  and  in- 
clude a  great  variety  of  lizards  (among  others, 
the  chameleon),  skinks,  horned  frogs  (pArynMO- 
ma),  monitors  or  safeguards,  &c.  The  ophid- 
ians or  serpents  are  considerably  numerous, 
but  only  8  genera,  the  rattlesnakes,  the  mocca- 
son  snakes,  and  the  vipers,  are  venomous.  The 
black  snake  {eohibeT  eongtrictor)  is  the  only  boa 
in  the  United  States.  The  batrachians  embrace 
numerous  species  of  frogs,  tree  frogs,  a  horned 
frog  (eerataphri/*),  9  or  8  species  of  toad,  the 
proteus,  siren,  8  or  4  tritons  or  newts,  and  about 
20  species  of  salamander. — The  number  of 
genera  and  species  of  fish  vidting  or  inhabiting 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  is  too  great  to 
be  ftaUy  enamerated.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  spine-finned  are  the  pickerel,  perdi,  mack- 
erel, sword  fish,  and  mullet.  Among  those 
with  soft  abdominal  fins,  the  beet  known  are 
the  salmon,  the  shad,  of  which  some  varieties 
possess  great  excellence,  the  menhaden  of  ale- 
wife,  the  herring,  pike,  and  carp ;  of  those  with 
soft  fins  at  the  throat,  the  cod,  the  fishery  of 
which  employs  a  very  large  force  of  men  and 
famishes  food  for  many  thousands,  flounders, 


flat  fish,  dec. ;  and  of  fish  without  ventral  fins, 
several  species  of  eels,  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
fish,  and  the  lamprey.  The  shark,  of  which 
there  are  16  or  18  species,  the  ray  or  skate,  of 
which  there  are  80  or  40,  and  the  devil  fish, 
are  the  most  formidable  of  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  on  the  American^  coasts.  Other  fish 
well  known  and  highly  prized  for  the  table  are 
the  halibut,  tautog,  blue  fish,  sea  and  striped 
bass,  tomood,  porgy,  &o. ;  and  from  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  the  perch,  roach,  dace,  brook  trout, 
lake  trout,  ^iant  pike  or  muscalonge,  and  the 
delioioas  white  fish  of  the  lakes.  Of  mollusks, 
the  aeephala  are  widely  distributed  on  the  sea 
coast  and  through  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
oyster  of  numerous  varieties  attains  a  flavor 
and  excellence  unknown  elsewhere ;  the  soft- 
shelled  clam  (mya  argnarid)  and  the  quahaug 
or  round  dam  (  Veruumeremaria)  are  also  much 
prized  in  some  districts  as  articles  of  food. 
The  pecten  or  scollop  and  the  mussel  are  also 
edible  species  of  bivalves.  Others  of  the  order 
are  tlie  cockle,  hammer  shell,  razor  shell,  dub 
shell,  waterpot  shell,  and  teredo  or  ship  worm ; 
and  in  the  rivers  the  numerous  species  of  tmio 
and  anodonta,  usually  called  fresh  water  clams, 
are  abundant.  The  pearl  oyster  has  been  found 
on  the  Oalifornia  coast,  and  several  of  the  uni- 
onida  secrete  pearls  of  considerable  value. 
There  are  many  genera  and  species  of  land 
sniuls,  and  slogs,  land  soles,  pond  snails,  lim- 
pets, whdks,  ear  shells,  mitre  shells,  and  othera 
of  the  gatteropoda ;  and  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  gulf  of  Mexico  wash  upon  our  shores  (^eat 
numbers  of  the  cephalopoda  which  inhabit  their 
waters,  among  them  the  nautilus,  squid,  apiru- 
la,  sea  spiders,  &c.  The  eruttaeea  are  nonier- 
ODs,  and  many  of  them  edible.  Crabs,  hermit 
crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  horse-shoes  or  king 
crabs,  &c.,  abound  on  the  sea  coast;  and  the 
fresh  water  lobster  and  land  crab  are  found  in 
the  interior.  The  wood  louse  is  common  every- 
where in  damp  places,  and  many  of  the  para- 
sitic insects  belonging  to  this  class  are  familiar 
to  all.  Of  the  tiraehnida  there  are  in  the  gulf 
states  some  venomous  spedes,  as  the  scorpion 
and  several  species  of  spider ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  spiders,  mites,  &o.,  of  the  United 
States  are  harmless.  The  centipede,  though 
properly  belonging  to  the  tropics,  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  south-western  states. — ^The  insect 
tribes  are  too  numerous  to  receive  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  The  beetles  are  very  abundant, 
and  include  many  genera.  There  are  22  species 
of  locust,  some  of  them  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion, but  none  of  them  to  be  compared  with  the 
locust  of  oriental  countries.  The  bee,  wasp, 
hornet,  and  bumblebee,  each  of  numerous 
spedes ;  the  vast  and  beautiful  tribe  of  butter- 
flies ;  grasshoppers  of  many  spedes  and  some- 
times of  great  destructive  power ;  the  whole 
family  of  flies,  among  which,  beside  the  house 
pests,  we  have  a  blistering  fly  nearly  equal  to 
the  Spanish ;  and  the  other  insect  orders,  all 
have  their  representatives ;  and  as  we  approach 
the  tropics  their  number  and  variety  greatly  in- 
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crease.  The  annelida  have  many  representa- 
tives in  the  nnmerons  worms  which  infest  the 
conn  try,  some  of  them  destroying  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  others  penetrating  the  wood,  others 
still  the  roots  of  trees  and  esculent  vegetables. 
The  leech,  which  inhabits  marshy  ponds,  though 
not  equal  in  power  to  the  Swedish  leech,  is  yet 
formidable  from  the  loss  of  blood  it  occasions 
to  those  who  expose  themselves  to  its  attacks, 
and  occasionally  fastens  in  such  nambers  upon 
cattle  as  to  cause  their  death. — The  domestic 
animals  of  the  United  .States  have  been,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  introduced  from  Europe. 
The  horse,  though  not  native  to  this  continent, 
became  wild  at  an  earlv  period,  and  now  roams 
in  large  herds  in  the  plains  of  Texas,  but  is  do- 
mesticated without  great  difficulty.  There  have 
been  at  different  times  stocks  introduced  from 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  some  from  Moroc- 
co and  Arabia;  maoh  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  breeding  of  these  animals,  and  some  of 
them  have  not  been  surpassed  in  speed  or  other 
good  points.  The  asses  are  mainly  from  Spun 
and  Malta;  the  cattle  from  Great  Britain ;  the 
goats  from  the  south  of  Europe,  though  some 
efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Asiatic  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  sheep  from  the  Southdown,  Saxon, 
and  Spanish  Merino  breeds.  The  swine  are  of 
various  stocks ;  one  breed,  common  in  central 
and  western  Vir^^nia  and  other  mountainous 
districts,  is  tall,  long,  and  gaunt,  of  ferocious 
nature  and  uncertain  origin  ;  but  the  most  com- 
mon breeds  are  the  Berkshire  (English)  and 
Chinese,  and  crosses  upon  these.  Our  domestic 
dogs  and  cats  are  with  few  exceptions  of  Eu- 
ropean origin.  The  brown  or  Norway  rat  was 
an  importation  firom  the  country  whose  name 
it  bears,  but  has  now  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
a  more  powerful  and  ferocious  black  rat,  sud 
to  be  from  the  south  of  Europe.  Efforts  have 
been  made,  but  with  no  very  satisfactory  re- 
sult, to  introduce  the  llama  of  South  America 
in  our  mountainous  districts.  The  attempt  to 
acclimate  the  Bactrian  camel  in  Texas  and 
California  gives  greater  promise  of  success. — 
The  republic  abounds  in  natural  curiosities  and 
other  objects  of  interest  to  travellers.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  persons  annually  resort  to 
the  mineral  springs,  prominent  among  which 
are  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. ;  Saratoga  Springs, 
Ballston  Spa,  Avon  Springs,  New  Lebanon 
Springs,  and  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Brandy- 
wine  Springs,  Del. ;  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue 
Sulphur  Springs  and  Sweet  Springs,  Va. ;  Warm 
Springs,  K.  0. ;  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ;  and  Har- 
rodsburg  and  Drennon  Springs,  Ey.  The  White 
monntuns  and  Monadnock  mountain  in  New 
Hampehire ;  Mt.  Katahdin  in  Maine ;  Mt.  Tom, 
Mt  Holyoke,  and  Wachnsett  mountain  in  Mas- 
sachoaetts ;  the  CatskiUs,  Adirondacs,  and  AI- 
le^anies  in  New  York ;  Sohooley's  mountain 
in  New  Jersey ;  and  Pilot  mountfun  and  Mitch- 
elFs  peak  in  North  Carolina,  are  noted  for 
their  striking  or  picturesque  scenery;  while 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  Pacific  slope 
present   innumerable   scenes   of  unsurpassed 


beanty  and  sublimity.  Bende  the  great  cat- 
aract of  Niagara,  lliere  are  severu  water- 
falls worthy  of  particular  notice,  inclnding  the 
falls  of-  the  Connecticut  at  BeUowg  Falls,  Yt; 
Trenton  Falls,  in  Oneida  co.,  N.Y.;  the&llj 
of  the  Mohawk  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the 
Genesee  at  Socbester,  N.  Y.;  the  Sstterekill 
falls  on  the  OatsMll  mountains;  the  falls  of 
the  Passaic  at  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  of  the  ITb- 
souri  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Dacotah,  the  grett- 
est  on  the  continent  after  Nisgara;  St.  An- 
thony's falls  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Minnesota; 
and  the  6  remarkable  cascades  in  the  Yosenite 
valley,  Cal.,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  known  in  the  world.  The  most  r^ 
markable  caves  are  the  Mammoth  cave  inKeo- 
tncky ;  Madison's  cave  and  Weir's  cave,  Ti^ 
ginia;  Nicojack  cave,  Georgia;  and  Fountain 
cave,  near  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Not  the  least 
interesting  among  the  picturesque  featnreicf 
the  coantry  are  the  remarkable  channels  nt 
by  some  of  the  rivers  through  ranges  of  hills  or 
rocky  ridges.  Such  are  the  passage  of  the  Hod- 
son  through  the  highlands  of  New  York:  tht 
Delaware  Water  Gap ;  the  passage  of  the  Poto- 
mac through  the  Blue  ridge  at  Harper's  Fenr; 
the  "  gates  of  the  Rocky  mountains"  on  the 
npper  course  of  the  Missouri  in  Dacotah;  tlie 
deep  caSon  of  the  Red  river  on  the  N.  W.  fron- 
tier of  Texas ;  and  the  "  cascades"  trhere  the 
Columbia  river  breaks  through  the  Cascadi  j 
ran^e  on  the  bonndary  between  Waahisgtoi 
territory  and  Oregon.  The  natural  bridge  of 
Virginia;  the  pictured  rocks  on  the  shore  of  , 
Lake  Superior  in  Michigan ;  and  the  popnlir 
seaside  resorts,  such  as  Nahant  and  Nanta.^  j 
Mass.,  Newport,  R.T.,Rockaway,N.Y.,  and  Long  ! 
Branch  ana  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  neirlj 
all  the  scenes  above  mentioned,  are  described  in 
other  articles.  Among  ^e  most  remarhbk 
natural  curiosities  of  the  country  most  also  be 
included  the  groves  of  enormous  trees  described 
in  the  article  Caufosnia. — ^There  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  which  contains  s  jpopnls- 
tion  composed  of  such  heterogeaeons  elements 
as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  character  of 
the  original  settlers  has  left  its  impress  to  t 
certain  extent  upon  their  descendants,  thon^  | 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  all  such  distin^  i 
tive  traces  have  been  obliterated  by -the  streato  ] 
of  subsequent  immigration  from  all  parts  a 
Europe.  In  New  England  there  is  a  stronf  ] 
remnant  of  the  Puritan  character;  in  Ilsrj- 
land  the  descendants  of  the  English  Sonus 
Catholics,  who  came  over  with  Cecil  CalTHt 
are  yet  a  prominent  element  of  the  population. 
New  York  obtained  its  first  settlers  from  Hol- 
land, and  in  some  remote  vQlages  of  that  state 
Dntah  was  not  long  ago  the  language  of  a  cob- 
siderable  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Dt^ 
ware  and  New  Jersey  were  first  settled  by  tw 
Dutdb  and  Swedes ;  Pennsylvania  by  IM^ 
Quakers,  followed  by  many  Germans,  whose 
descendants  form  a  numerous  class  of  the 
population;  North  Carolina  by  nonconfomii*** 
from  Virginia.   In  South  Carolina  a  large  nmi- 
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ber  of  Hagnenots  found  a  borne  soon  after  Ub 
first  settlement  hj  w  hites.  Lonisiana,  when 
purchased  by  the  United  States,  was  inhabited 
chiefly  by  French  families.  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia are  still  to  some  extent  Spanish,  and  the 
latter  state  contains  23,140  Chinese.  The  Mor- 
mons of  Utah  are  mainly  English,  with  a  large 
admixture  of  native  Americans,  Welsh,  Soanui- 
naviana,  and  other  nationalities.  In  the  other 
states  the  first  settlers  cannot  be  said  to  hare 
transmitted  any  distinctive  national  traits  to 
their  descendants  of  the  present  day.  In  many 
p&rts  of  the  newly  settled  north-west  there  is 
a  large  number  of  hiQf-breeds  or  descendants  of 
whites  and  Vidians ;  but,  beyond  the  perpetu- 
ation of  numerous  local  names,  the  impress 
left  upon  the  older  and  more  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  country  by  its  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants is  scarcely  discernible.  They  have  there 
nearly  all  disappeared,  and  the  few  that  remain 
are  chiefly  gathered  in  small  communities  by 
themselves,  more  or  less  assimilated  in  modes 
of  life  to  their  white  neighbors.  In  the  extreme 
west  they  still  form  in  many  places  the  principal 
or  sole  population,  and  roam  in  all  their  primi- 
tive wildness.  A  few  tribes,  like  the  Apaches, 
Oomanches,  and  Navajoes,  are  still  openly  or  se- 
cretly hostile  to  the  whites.  In  all  cases  where 
it  has  been  practicable  the  Indians  have  been 
removed  to  "reservations"  of  land  set  apart 
for  their  use,  and  formerly  secured  in  common 
to  the  tribe  or  part  of  a  tribe  which  occupied 
them,  according  to  their  own  system  of  land 
ownership.  Since  1858,  however,  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  of  granting  titles  in  severalty  to 
tracts  of  40  to  80  acres  to  any  Indians  who 
would  cultivate  them,  and  among  the  more 
civilized  tribes  this  has  had  a  good  effect. 
Whenever  savage  Indians  can  be  induced  to 
remove  to  reservations,  the  government  pays 
them  for  the  land  they  relinquish,  and  it  has 
now  invested  for  their  benefit  $3,896,241,  the 
interest  of  which  is  regularly  paid  them.  They 
also  receive  small  annuities  from  the  United 
States.  A  part  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and 
Ohoctaws,  settled  in  the  Indian  territory,  have 
adopted  the  customs  of  civilization,  and  are  in 
some  sort  distinct  nations  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States.  Exclusive  of  these,  the 
Indians  have  241  farms  (6,112  acres)  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  own  horses,  mules,  cattle,  farming 
implements,  and  other  personal  property  to  the 
value  of  $4,670,048.  There  are  77  missionaries 
and  162  schools  among  them,  the  latter  having 
0,950  pupils  and  186  teachers.  The  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affiurs  is  intmsted  to  a  bureau 
of  the  department  of  the  interior,  under  the 
charge  of  a  commissioner.  Ifegroes  were  in- 
troduced as  slaves  into  all  the  colonies  in  their 
infancy,  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  now 
in  the  country  are  still  held  as  such  in  16  of  the 
84  states,  forming  in  some  nearly  or  more  than  ' 
half  the  popnlation.  Their  commingling  with 
the  dominant  race  has  produced  a  numerous 
class  of  hybrids  of  all  shades  of  complexion, 
known,  according  to  their  respective  propor- 


tion of  African  blood,  as  samboes,  mnlattoes, 
quadroons,  octoroons,  &c.  The  amount  and 
condition  of  the  African  element  of  the  popnla- 
tion (classed  indiscriminately  as  slaves  and 
free  colored)  are  exhibited  in  tables  II.,  III., 
IV.,  and  V.  Table  VI.  shows  the  number  and 
places  of  nativity  of  the  foreign-born  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  in  1860,  and  their 
distribution  among  the  several  states.  The  num- 
ber of  native-born  inhabitants  of  foreign  parent- 
age is  not  so  easily  determined.  The  corre- 
sponding statistics  for  1860,  not  being  yet  colla- 
ted at  the  census  ofiSce,  cannot  be  given  in  the 
present  article.  (See  Emioratioit.) — The  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
United  States  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  popnlation.  This  h  owing  partly 
to  the  extraordinary  growth  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  in  many  cases  has  built 
np  large  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  partly  to  improper  methods  of  culti- 
vation. Many  of  the  older  cultivated  districts 
do  not  yield  at  present  half  as  much  as  former- 
ly, and  some  not  a  quarter  as  much.  The  &I1- 
ing  off  is  easily  checked  by  a  judicious  rotation 
of  crops,  and  an  application  of  a  few  of  the 
dmplest  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry; 
and  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  atten- 
tion which  has  been  paid  to  the  science  of 
&rmingfor  some  years  past,  is  gradually  giving 
to  the  united  States  a  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
oareAilly  tilled  countries  in  the  world.  (See 
AoBiouLTUBE.)  The  greatest  wheat-producing 
state  is  Illinois,  after  which  in  order  come  Wis- 
consin, Indiana,  Ohio,  Vir^nia,  Pennsylvania, 
Kew  York,  lovra,  and  Michigan.  There  has 
been  for  some  years  past  a  continual  falling  off 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  wheat  fields  in  the 
older  states.    The  true  wheat  soils  of  the  re- 

gnblio  ore  found  in  the  Atlantic  states,  exclud- 
ig  New  Enj^and  and  the  extreme  south ;  and 
tliough  large  quantities  of  the  grain  are  pro- 
duced in  locahties  far  distant  flrom  these,  it  is 
almost  exclusively  of  the  inferior  kind  known 
as  spring  wheat.  The  prairie  states  yield  enor- 
mously when  the  ground  is  first  broken,  but 
the  soil  wears  out  even  sooner  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  states.  The  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  has 
diminished  in  60  years  from  an  average  of  80 
bushels  an  acre  to  an  average  of  less  than  16. 
Many  portions  of  New  York  which  once  pro- 
dncea  25  bushels  an  acre  now  barely  average 
6.  An  English  traveller  in  1776  was  amazed  to 
find  that  the  land  around  Albany  yielded  30  or 
40  bushels  an  acre,  even  with  the  most  imper- 
fect husbandry,  while  In  England  (where  the 
average  crop  is  now  86  bushels  an  acre)  the 
best  managed  lands  did  not  yield  half  so  much. 
The  average  yield  in  Albany  co.  in  1866  was 
4.68  bushels  of  winter  wheat  and  7.88  of  spring 
wheat.  From  1840  to  1860  the  increase  in  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  whole  United  States  was 
only  16,662,672  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  supplied  by  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wiconsm,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  There  was  a 
small  increase  in  the  middle  states,  Virginia, 
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and  the  Oarolinas,  bnt  in  Eentnoky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  and  most  of  the  other  states,  a  very  large 
decrease,  showing  that  the  old  wheat  regions 
were  rapidly  deteriorating.  This  is  owing  to 
the  system  of  exhaustive  cropping,  the  farmers 
preferring  to  work  their  land  to  its  utmost 
capacity  until  it  wears  out,  and  then  to  remove 
westward,  rather  than  to  be  at  any  expense  for 
fertilizers  or  to  practise  a  rotation  of  crops. 
From  1860  to  1860,  however,  the  increase  was 
70,647,487  bushels,  shared  in  different  propor- 
tions by  tin  the  states  except  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  show  a 
decrease.  Ohio  is  almost  stationaiy,  with  a 
very  slight  increase.    Illinois  stands  nrst  in  the 

Srodoction  of  Indian  corn,  and  next  follow 
[issouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Iowa,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mississippi.  The  greatest  qnantities 
of  oats  are  nusea  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Iowa,  Indi- 
ana, Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and  Ver- 
mont ;  of  rye,  in  Penn^lvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Kentucky;  of  barley,  in  California, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Dlinois ;  of  buckwheat, 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio ;  of  beans 
and  peas,  in  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  and  JTew  York ;  of  orchard 
products,  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennsylvania, 
and  Indiana ;  of  market  garden  products,  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachnsetts ;  of  Irish  potatoes,  in  New  York 
(which  produces  more  than  any  8  other  states), 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maine,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Hampshire; 
of  sweet  potatoes,  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and 
Vir^ia;  of  hay,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Wiscon- 
sin ;  of  butter,  in  New  York  (which  produces 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  any  oUier  state),  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Vermont, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  and  Missouri; 
of  cheese,  in  New  York  (which  produces  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  any  other  state),  Ohio, 
Vermont,  and  Massachnsetts ;  of  rice,  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia ;  of  wool,  in  Ohio,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan;  of  live 
eUxik,  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Texas,  and 
Indiana;  of  tobacco,  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio ;  of  maple  sugar,  in  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  Oane 
sugar  Is  grown  largely  in  Louisiana,  and  to  but 
litSe  extent  elsewhere.  The  only  states  that 
produce  mnch  flax  are  New  York  and  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  the  only  ones  in  which  much  hemp 
is  grown  are  Kentucky,  New  York,  and  Mis- 
souri. New  York  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
hop  culture.  Wine  is  produced  chiefly  in  Ohio, 
California,  and  Kentucky.  The  best  cotton,  the 
fiunous  sea  island  variety,  is  raised  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  The  greatest 
number  of  bales  are  produced  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Louiedana,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Ar- 


kansas, and  the  pluit  has  also  been  eoltivittd 
with  success  in  IllinoisL  In  general  it  imj  ba 
said  that  the  middle  and  western  states  ire  moA 
productive  in  wheat,  rye,  and  oats;  the  soutb- 
ern  and  western  in  Indian  com ;  and  the  soiitli* 
em  in  rioe.  Wool  and  Irish  potatoes  are  raised 
mostly  N.  of  lat  84° ;  tobacco  between  84°  ud 
41°  ;  sweet  potatoes  S.  of  40° ;  barley,  iffltt, 
and  pears  N.  of  88°  ;  peaches  S.  of  41° ;  hemp, 
flax,  and  hops  N.  of  84°  ;  cane  sugar,  onngaa, 
figs,  banamus,  &&,  S.  of  88°. — In  1860  Uie  num- 
ber of  fiirms  in  all  the  states  aid  territorin 
was  1,449,076,  embraomg  118,032,614  acrea  of 
improved,  and  180,628,000  of  unimproTed  Iisd 
(in  1860, 168,261,889  acres  improved,  and  2M,- 
608,244  unimproved).  The  unimproved  liad 
consists  of  land  that  is  occupied  and  necenir; 
to  the  einovment  of  the  improved,  though  sot 
itself  reclaimed ;  it  does  not  iaolode  mmi*. 
The  value  of  farms  was  (8,271,676,426  (180, 
$6,660,872,607),  and  of  farming  imptoenti 
and  machinery  $161,687,688  (1860,  $247,027,- 
496) ;  total,  $8,428,168,064  (1860,  $6,897,m,- 
008) ;  average  value  of  farms,  $2,228;  a?enp 
value  of  farming  implements  and  machiswj, 
$106 ;  average  ^ne  of  £surms,  implemeiita,iu 
machinery,  $2,862.  The  average  size  of  farw 
was  208  acres,  the  greatest  average  being  ii 
California  (4,466  acres),  and  the  Eanallest  in 
Utah  (61  acres).  The  greatest  aggregate  tiIds 
of  farms  ($664,646,642;  in  1860,  $8q3,S4S,6S8), 
and  of  £finiiing  implements  and  machineiy  (t!i>- 
084,926 ;  in  1860,  $29,166,695)  were  in  New 
York.  The  greatest  average  valnes  of  fuai 
were  in  the  District  of  Columbia($6,481),  Lou- 
isiana ($6,648),  and  New  Jersey  ($6,OS0);  ui 
the  smallest  average  values  in  Utah  {tSSi), 
New  Mexico  ($441),  and  Arkansas  ($860).  Tke 
average  value  of  implemoits  and  msebiieiT 
was  greatest  in  Louisiana  ($863),  where  oobi- 
plicated  processes  are  required  for  the  prodiw- 
tion  of  sugar,  and  least  in  New  Mexico  (til)i 
the  next  to  tiie  highest  average  being  in  Ntv 
Jersey  ($186),  and  the  next  to  the  loveat  ii 
Maine  ($49).  In  the  same  year  about  ^  of  tlN 
whole  area  of  the  states  and  territories  was  iai- 
proved,  and  (  more  occupied  bnt  not  imprond, 
leaving  about  i  of  the  entire  area  nnoccnpei 
The  improved  lands  comprised  in  New  Enpad 
26.79  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  in  the  nuddk 
states  86.72  per  cent ;  in  tixe  Boathan  sUtM 
16.07  per  cent.;  in  the  south-western  ttatt^ 
exclusive  of  Texas,  10.17  per  cent.;  in  ^ 
north-western  states  12.90  per  cent ;  in  Oih' 
fornia  and  the  organized  territories  .0$  pv 
cent ;  and  in  Texas  .42  per  cent  The  STetagt 
value  of  land  per  acre  in  New  England  «• 
$20.27;  in  the  middle  states  $28.07;  in  w 
southern  states  $6.84;  in  tiie  aonth-Tests' 
states  $6.26;  in  the  north-weston  ^ 
$11.89;  in  California  and  the  oiganized  tera- 
tories  $1.89;  in  Texas  $1.44.  The  propoiW 
of  improved  land  to  the  whole  in  thefree  it'* 
was  14.72  per  cent ;  in  the  slave  states  lOSn 
percent;  m  the  United  States  7.71  per«^ 
The  proportion  of  occupied  land  to  the  vhw 
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in  the  free  states  was  28.66  per  cent. ;  in  the 
slave  states  88.17  per  cent.;  in  the  United 
States  20.02  per  cent  The  average  value  of 
oooapled  land  per  acre  in  the  free  states  was 
$19;  in  the  slave  states  tS.09;  in  the  United 
States  $11.14.  The  namber  of  acres  devoted  to 
tiie  different  crops  were :  hay  and  pastorage, 
88,000,000;  Indian  com,  81,000,000;  wheat, 
11,000,000;  oats,  7,600,000;  cotton,  6,000,000 ; 
rye,  1,200,000;  peas  and  beans,  1,000,000;  Irish 
potatoes,  1,000,000;  sweet  potatoes,  760,000; 
baokwheat,  600,000 ;  tobacco,  400,000;  sagar, 
400,000;  barley,  800,000;  rioe,  176,000;  hemp, 
110,000 ;  flax,  100,000 ;  orchards,  600,000 ;  gar- 
dens, 600,000;  vineyards,  250,000;  miscella- 
1160118,1,000,000.  These  figures  leave  17,247,614 
aeres  of  land  returned  as  improved  onaccoonted 
for.  The  largest  average  crop  per  acre  of  wheat 
was  in  Maswohusetts,  16  bnmels;  the  Bmallest 
in  Georgia,  6  bushels;  of  rye,  largest,  Ohio,  26 
bushels;  smallest,  Virginia,  6  bushels;  of  In* 
dian  corn,  largest,  Connectiont,  40  bushels; 
snuUest,  South  Oarolina,  11  bushels;  of  oats, 
largest,  Iowa,  86  boshels;  smallest,  North 
Oarolfaia,  10  bushels;  of  rioe,  Florida,  1,860 
lbs.,  South  Carolina,  1,760  lbs.,  Louisiana,  1,400 
lbs.;  of  tobacco,  largest,  Missoari,  776  lbs. ;  of 
seed  cotton,  lai^est,  Texas,  760  lbs. ;  of  Iriah 
potatoes,  largest,  Texas,  260  bushels ;  smallest, 
Alabama,  60  bushels ;  of  sweet  potatoes,  largest, 
Oeoigia,  400  bushels.  Of  the  whole  nmnber 
ot  74,081  cotton  plantations  in  the  southern 
atates  on  which  6  bales  and  upward  were  raised 
dnring  the  previous  year,  16,100  were  in  Ala- 
bama, 16,110  in  Mississippi,  14,678  in  Georgia, 
11,683  in  South  Carolina,  4,205  in  Louisiana, 
4,048  in  Tennessee,  2,827  in  North  Carolina, 
3,262  in  Texas,  2,1^  in  Arkansas,  990  in  Flor- 
ida, 198  in  Virginia,  and  21  in  Kentucky.  Of 
2,681  sugar  plantations,  1,668  were  in  Louisi- 
ana, 968  in  florida,  and  166  in  Texas.  Of  661 
rioe  plantations  on  which  20,000  lbs.  and  np- 
ward  of  rough  rice  were  produced,  446  were 
in  South  Carolina,  80  in  Georgia,  and  26  in 
North  Carolina.  Of  16,746  tobacco  plantations 
on  which  8,000  lbs.  and  upward  of  tobacco 
were  raised,  6,987  were  in  Kentucky,  6,817  in 
Virginia,  2,216  in  Tennessee,  and  1,726  in 
Maryland.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  total 
agrionltnral  production  of  the  United  States, 
as  returned  by  the  censuses  of  1860  and  1860, 
is  given  in  tables  IX.  and  X. — The  mannfao- 
tanng  indnstry  of  the  United  States  dates 
fW>m  a  period  prior  to  their  existence  as  an 
Independent  nation.  Among  the  enxnrts  of 
tiie  New  England  colonies  and  New  York,  un- 
til the  EngUsh  government  forbade  the  sale 
of  their  mannfaotored  products  abroad  from 
the  fear  of  its  oompetiticm  with  her  home  in- 
dnstiies,  were  products  of  the  loom,  the  forge, 
and  the  anvil,  wrought  with  creditable  stall, 
amid  the  most  discouraging  difficulties  from 
the  want  of  capital  and  maohinenr.  The  mao- 
nfiictnre  of  iron  was  condaoted  on  a  lar^ 
scale  for  many  years  before  the  revolution  in 
Plymouth  oo.,  Maas^  at  Baliabnry,  Conn.,  near 


Cold  Spring  on  the  Hudson,  at  Valley  Forge. 
Fenn.,  at  Durham,  below  Easton,  Penn.,  and 
at  some  other  pla^sea.  The  necessity  of  iron 
for  BO  many  uses  stimulated  its  mannfiicture 
after  the  colonies  became  independent;  and 
though  it  was  largely  imported  from  Europe, 
the  combination  of  skill  and  capital,  and  tLa 
known  existence  of  superior  ores,  making  the 
production  of  some  qualities  easier  and  cheaper 
there  than  here,  there  was  a  healthy  and  satis- 
factory growth  in  the  production  with  each 
snooeasive  decade.  In  1880  there  were  239 
furnaces,  making  191,536  tons,  which  was  con- 
verted into  112,866  tons  of  bar  iron  and  28,278 
tons  of  cast  iron ;  the  whole  having  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  $13,329,760,  and  employmg  29,- 
864  hands.  In  1837  it  had  risen  to  260,000 
tons.  In  1850  the  census  report  gave  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  as  663,766  tons,  which  was 
undoubtedly  below  the  truth,  as  the  locd  sta- 
tistics of  Pennsylvania  alone  tue  same  year  gave 
the  number  of  tons  produced  as  564,576.  The 
census  of  1860  also  reported  as  employed  in 
the  various  branches  of  iron  production  and 
manufacture  60,286  persons,  and  aggregate 
products  of  over  $60,000,000.  In  1856  the 
total  production  of  iron  had  risen  to  841,650 
tons,  of  which  812,917  tons  were  pig  iron. 
There  was  also  imported  the  same  year  488,- 
998  tons  of. crude  iron,  making  the  whole 
amount  used  1,880,548  tons.  The  manufacture 
of  the  domestic  iron  that  year  yielded  products 
valued  at  $47,771,236.  The  discovery  of  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  very  superior  ore  would 
have  increased  the  production  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  but  for  the  competition  of  infe- 
rior qualities  of  foreign,  which  were  admitted 
under  a  low  duty.  The  pig  iron  produced  dur- 
ing the  census  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  is 
stated  at  902,316  tons,  valued  at  $46,117,660; 
and  896,686  tons  of  rolled  iron  were  produced, 
of  the  value  of  $21,710,681 ;  making  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  pig  and  rolled  iron  produced  that 
year  $67,828,281.  The  pig  iron  is  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  manufacturers  of  stoves  and  hol- 
low ware,  which  are  produced  La  the  United 
States  in  larger  quantities  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. — The  cotton  manufao- 
ture  was  conmienced  in  this  country  in  1790, 
although  there  had  been  some  home  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods  prior  to  that  time.  In 
1816  aboui  $40,000,000  of  capital  was  invested 
in  the  business,  90,000  bales  of  800  lbs.  each 
consumed,  81,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  pro- 
duced, and  nearly  100,000  operatives  employed 
in  its  various  processes.  The  progress  of  the 
manufacture  had  however  been  impeded  by 
the  large  quantities  of  English  cotton  goods 
imported  annually  from  Great  Brittun,  where 
the  invention  of  the  power  loom  had  cheapened 
the  cost  of  production.  The  invention  of  a 
power  loom  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Sewell 
and  Jackson,  and  its  succes^Kil  operation  at 
Waltham  in  1818,  obviated  in  part  this  diffi- 
culty, and  in  1822  the  first  cotton  mill  at  Low- 
ell was  erected.    The  tarifb  of  1824, 1828,  and 
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1882  protected  the  numn&ecnrera,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton. gooda  increased  with  great 
rapidity,  while  their  price  greatly  decreased. 
In  1831  the  nomber  of  cotton  millB  was  795, 
with  1,246,608  spindles  and  83,606  loonos,  pro- 
ducing annually  230,461,990  yards  of  cloth, 
consuming  77,757,816  lbs.  or  214,882  bales  of 
cotton,  and  employing  18,639  men,  88,927 
women,  and  4,691  children ;  the  annnal  value 
of  manufactured  articles  was  (26,000,000,  and 
the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  printed  was  esti- 
mated at  40,000,000  yards.  At  this  time  there 
were  no  cotton  mills  south  of  Delaware.  In 
1840  there  were  1,240  mills,  with  2,284,631 
spindles,  and  consuming  182,886,856  lbs.  or 
882,089  bales  of  cotton.  The  protective  tariff 
of  1842  stimulated  the  business  by  checking 
importations,  which  however  were  again  very 
large  under  die  low  tariff  of  1846 ;  yet  in  I860, 
although  the  number  of  factories  was  reduced 
to  1,074,  their  total  capacity  was  greatly  in- 
creased, 641,240  bales  of  cotton  of  400  lbs.  each 
being  consumed,  and  $66,601,687  worth  of 
goods  produced.  Of  these  manufactories,  218 
were  in  the  southern  and  western,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  eastern  and  middle  states.  The 
tendency  of  the  last  decade  was  still  farther  to 
the  consolidation  of  this  manufacture  in  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  establishments  with 
large  resources,  but  the  production  still  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  had  reached  in  1860 
the  amount  of  $116,237,926;  of  the  916  manu- 
factories, 192  were  in  the  southern  and  west- 
emi  states.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  cot- 
ton and  the  general  depression  of  business  con- 
sequent upon  the  civil  war  have  since  that  date 
temporarily  diminished  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion.— The  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on 
as  a  branch  of  home  industry  almost  from  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies,  but  was  not  con- 
dacted  in  large  establishments  to  any  consider- 
able extent  till  after  1810.  In  the  census  re- 
port of  1810,  the  value  of  woollen  goods,  almost 
entirely  produced  in  families,  was  stated  at 
$26,608,788.  In  1820  the  large  manufactories 
only  were  reported,  and  the  production  was 
$4,418,068.  In  1830  it  had  risen  to  $14,528,- 
166.  In  1840  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
was  $15,765,124,  the  quaptity  of  wool  used 
60,808,624  lbs.,  tlie  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed 21,842,  and  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  $20,696,699.  In  1860  the  man- 
ufacturers of  broadcloths  had  learned  the  art 
of  dyeing  them  with  fast  colors,  and  this  branch 
of  the  manufacture  had  received  a  very  con-, 
siderable  impulse  ;  the  power  carpet  loom  had 
also  been  invented,  and  our  manufacturers 
were  able  to  produce  carpets  equal  in  quality 
and  superior  in  durability  to  the  English.  The 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
that  year  was  2,447,  the  capital  invested  $26,- 
811,467 ;  70,862,829"  lbs.  of  wool  were  used, 
and  the  value  of  products  was  $41,688,088. 
These  totals  do  not  include  manufactures  in 
which  cotton  and  wool  were  combined.  In 
1860,  as  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  num- 


ber  of  establiabments  had  been  reduced  bj 
consolidation,  bein^  688  less  than  in  1850 ;  but 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business 
had  risen  to  $85,620,627,  the  quantity  of  wool 
used  to  80,886,673  lbs.,  to  which  were  added 
16,008,626  lbs.  of  cotton  for  the  mixed  goods, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  to  $68,866,983. 
— The  mana£aotare  of  leather  was  commenced 
very  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  colouies, 
being  one  of  the  class  of  mann&ctures  veil 
adapted  to  new  settlements ;  and  its  progrHt 
has  been  steady  and  constant  tq  the  present 
time.  The  large  tanneries  have  usually  been 
situated  in  districts  where  the  hemlock  and  oak 
abounded,  for  the  sake  of  obtdning  the  bark, 
need  in  tanning  without  too  much  eipenge  of 
transportation.  In  1860  there  were  6,528  tan- 
ning and  currying  establidiments  in  the  United 
States,  employing  22,576  persons ;  the  capital 
invested  was  $20,602,946,  and  the  value  of  the 
leather  produced  $87,702,883.  The  retuma  of 
1860  are  as  yet  incomplete,  but  the  prodncte 
of  leather  is  stated  at  $63,001,051.  Ahnoat 
the  whole  of  this  amount  is  consumed  at  home, 
the  exports  of  leather  in  1860  being  only  $674,- 
809.  The  manufactures  of  leather  in  ISSOtrere: 
boots  and  shoes,  $58,967,408 ;  gloves,  $708,181; 
leather  belting,  $106,500 ;  morocco,  $3,861,895; 
patent  leather,  $1,868,800;  saddles  and  har- 
ness, $9,935,474;  total,  $69,046,761.  There- 
turns  of  these  branches  of  manufactnre  for 
1860  are  not  yet  collated,  but  the  increase  is 
the  production  of  boots  and  shoes,  patent 
leather,  leather  belting,  and  saddles  and  har- 
ness is  known  to  have  been  veir  large.  The 
states  which  in  1850  produced  the'  lar^ 
quantity  of  leather,  each  of  them  exceeding 
$1,000,000,  were  Maine,  MassochuBetta,  Nev 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Marylsnd, 
Eentacky,  and  Ohio.  In  1860  the  states  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massaeho- 
setts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  each 
produced  leather  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$1,000,000 ;  and  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  had  each  more  than  doubled  their 
production  of  1860.  The  states  of  Hassacha- 
setts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  alone  pro- 
duced more  than  two  thirds  of  the  wh(de 
amount.  In  1860  Massachnsetts  was  the  Iai;g- 
est  producer  of  boots  and  shoes,  mannfactnring 
almost  half  the  entire  amount ;  the  other  states 
manufacturing  over  $1,000,000  each  were  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Je^ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Ohio;  and 
these  states  together  produced  about  A  of  the 
whole  amount.  The  agricultural  impIementB 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1^ 
were  valued  at  $6,842,610 ;  in  1860,  at  $17,- 
802,514.  In  1860  only  one  state  (New  Yort) 
manufactured  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of 
them,  and  only  five,  viz.,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Qlinoia,  o«r 
$600,000.  In  1860  New  York  manuftctnredW- 
429,087;  Ohio  and  Illinois  each  exceeded  fi- 
600,000,  Massaohusetta  and  Pennsylvania  eia> 
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$1,600,000 ;  andEentnoly,  Alabama,  Wisoondn, 
and  Indiana  produced  to  the  value  of  over  half 
a  million  dollars  each.  Steam  engines  and  ma- 
chinery were  prodnced  in  1860  to  the  value  of 
(46,117,660 ;  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Masso- 
dtoaettej  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Yir^ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  California,  Oonneoticnt,  and 
Bhode  Island  being  the  largest  producers. 
The  mannfactore  of  flour  in  1860  amounted  to 
(186,066,786  in  valne,  employing  28,810  per- 
sons and  a  capital  of  $54,416,681 ;  and  in- 1860 
the  value  haa  increased  to  nearly  $221,000,- 
000.  The  production  of  lumber,  which  in 
I860  was  $68,620,966,  had  increased  in  1860 
to  $98,661,000.  The  following  branches  of 
maun&oture,  which  in  1860  produced  the  an- 
nexed amoonts,  have  also  greatly  increased : 
bakers,  $18,394,229 ;  blacksmiths,  $16,048,686 ; 
oabinet  ware,  $17,668,064;  calico  printing, 
$18,680,805;  taUow  chandlery,  $10,199,780: 
clothiers  and  tiulors,  $48,811,709 ;  coaches  and 
carriages,  $11,078,680 ;  di8tilleries,$15, 770,240 ; 
hats  and  caps,  $14,819,864 ;  India  rubber  goods, 
$8,024,886 ;  firearms,  $1,178,014;  musioal  in- 
struments, $2,680,716 ;  nails,  $7,662,144;  paper, 
$10,187,177;  pork  and  beef  packing,  $11,981,- 
642;  printing  and  publishing,  $11,686,649; 
ship  and  boat  buildiug,  $16,695,688;  quarry 
prtKlnots,  $8,180,116 ;  stoves  and  ranges,  $6,- 
124,748;  sogar  refining,  $9,898,800;  tin  and 
sheet  iron  works,  $8,988,188;  tobaooonists, 
$18,491,147;  white  lead,  $6,242,218.  The 
mann&otoree  of  plated  ware,  sewing  machines, 
mowers  and  reapers,  petroleum  oils,  gntta 
percha  goods,  shirts,  &e.,  which  do  not  appear 
in  tiie  returns  of  1860,  nave  attained  a  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  merit  a  prominent  position 
among  the  manufactures  of  1860.  In  the  an- 
nexed tables  of  manufactures  (XL  and  XII.)  the 
statistics  for  1860  are  in  many  cases  given  in 
round  numbers,  the  returns  not  having  yet 
b«en  fully  revised,  bnt  are  believed  to  be 
a  near  approximation  to  the  actual  results. 
The  manttibctnring  statistics  of  the  census  of 
1860  have  never  appeared  in  full ;  our  state- 
ments for  that  year  are  taken  from  the  "  Ab- 
stract of  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  accord- 
ing to  the  Betums  of  the  Seventh  Census," 
pobliahed  by  order  of  congress  in  1869,  except 
the  quantities  of  goods  produced,  not  fonnd 
there,  which  are  tcoxa  the  imperfect  "Compen- 
dixmi  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  publidied  in  1854. 
—The  commerce  of  the  colonies  which  after- 
ward formed  the  United  States  early  attained 
s  considerable  magnitude.  In  1700  the  exports 
of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Yir^nia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina  amounted  to 
about  £896,000,  and  their  imports  to  £844,000. 
In  1760  the  exports  of  these  colonies  had  risen 
to  £818,000  and  thdr  imports  to  £1,812,000. 
In  1776  the  exports  were  £1,920,000,  whfle 
the  imports,  which  in  the  previous  year  (1774) 
-were  £2,692,000,  fell  off  under  the  prospect  of 
the  coming  war  to  £196,000,  and  m  1776  to 
£66,400.  During  the  war,  and  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitation,  trade  languished,  and 


commerce  was  to  a  considerable  extent  suspend- 
ed, owing  to  the  jealousies  of  foreign  states  and 
the  rivalry  of  the  several  members  of  the  con- 
federation. After  the  reorganization  of  the 
government  under  the  constitution  in  1789,  it 
speedily  attained  respectable  proportions.  The 
tonnage,  which  in  1792  was  6&4,487,  in  1801 
had  increased  to  1,088,219 ;  the  imports,  which 
in  1792  were  $81,600,000,  in  1801  were  $111,- 
868,511 ;  and  the  exports  had  risen  during  the 
same  period  from  $20,768,098  to  $94,116,926. 
In  1807  the  tonnage  was  1,268,548,  the  imports 
$188,600,000,  and  the  exports  $108,848,160.  At 
this  point  American  commerce  received  a  blow 
flrom  which  it  did  not  recover  for  years;  tiie 
"  orders  in  council"  of  die  British  parliament, 
followed  as  they  were  by  the  "Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees"  of  Napoleon,  and  by  our  own 
embargo  act  in  1807,  produced  a  terrible  stag- 
nation in  our  commerce;  and  thonj^  the 
amount  of  tonnage  did  not  vary  materially  for 
the  next  16  years,  the  imports  fell  off  in  1808 
to  $66,990,000  and  the  exports  to  $22,480,960. 
The  war  of  1812-'16  ihmished  employment  to 
some  of  the  vessels  which  woula  otherwise 
have  rotted  at  their  wharfb,  and  led  to  the 
building  of  some  war  vessels  and  fast-sailing 
privateers ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  country 
continued  to  decline  till  in  1814  it  had  fallen 
to  $12,966,000  imports  and  $6,927,441  exports. 
The  close  of  the  war  gave  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse to  trade,  and  in  1815  the  imports  reach- 
ed $113,041,274,  while  in  1816  tiiey  rose  to 
$147,108,000 ;  the  exports  of  these  two  years 
were  $62,567,783  and  $81,920,462.  From  this 
amount  of  importation,  which  was  excesdve 
for  the  wants  of  the  country  at  the  time,  there 
was  a  falling  off  the  next  year  to  $99,260,000; 
and  from  that  period  to  1880,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1818,  the  average  of  imports  did  not 
exceed  $78,000,000,  and  the  exports  were  of 
about  the  same  amount.  From  1881  to  1887, 
the  imports  and  exports  rapidly  increased,  the 
former  being  $189,980,086  in  1886,  and  the 
latter  $128,668,040.  The  revulsion  of  1887, 
and  the  combined  results  of  the  bankrupt  law, 
the  change  in  the  tariff^  and  the  secon^ry  ef- 
fects of  the  great  financial  panic,  reduced  both 
imports  and  exports,  which  touched  their  low- 
est point  in  1842.  From  that  date  the  increase 
was  gradual  at  first,  but  more  rapid  in  the 
later  years,  up  to  1860,  when  the  exports  were 
$400,122,296,  and  the  imports  $862,163,941. 
In  1868  there  was  indeed  a  considerable  de- 
cline in  consequence  of  the  finandal  crisis  of 
{he  previous  year,  but  in  1869  and  1860  the  de- 
ficiency was  more  than  made  up.  The  civil 
war  in  1661  reduced  both  imports  and  exports 
&r  below  the  standards  of  the  previous  years. 
The  principal  exports  of  that  year  were  as 
follows:  products  of  the  sea.  indndJng  oils, 
whalebone,  spermaceti,  and  fisii  dried,  smoked, 
and  piolded,  $4,461,616 ;  products  of  the  for- 
est, indnding  timber,  lumber,  diingles,  staves, 
oak  and  other  bark,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
resin,  ashes,  ginseng,  bUds,  and  tan,  $10,260,- 
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809;  prodnota  of  agrksohim,  bee^  tidlow, 
hides,  horned  cattle,  bntter,  cheese,  pork,  har 
con,  lard,  wool,  domestic  animals,  the  cereals, 
potatoes,  apples,  onions,  rice,  cotton  (onl/ 
184,061,488),  tobacco,  hasp,  dayet  and  flax 
seed,  brown  sugar,  and  hops,  $149,492,026; 
mannfitctores,  138,866,116;  coal,  $677,880; 
ice,  $172,268 ;  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion, 
$28,799,870;  quioksilrer,  $681,460;  arddes 
not  ennmerated,  mann&ctored,  $2,630,689; 
raw  prodnce,  $2,794,046.  The  total  exports 
of  articles  of  American  prodnctioii  amomited 
to  $228,699,486;  of  for«gn  articles,  $80,646,'> 
4S7;  aggregate  exports,  $249,844,918.  The  im- 
ports were  reporteid  nnder  the  tariff  of  1867  till 
April  1, 1861,  and  after  that  date  nnder  the  tariff 
of  March  2, 1861,  fbrming  thus  two  separate 
schedules  of  great  length ;  the  whole  amount 
was  $885,660,158.  The  most  important  items 
were:  coffee,  $20,661,981;  tea,  $6,832,089; 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  $46,889,608 ; 
copper  in  various  forms,  $2,811,000;  linseed, 
$2,078,760;  raw  silk,  $1,411,000;  unmanufac- 
tured wool,  $4,668,100;  cotton  goods,  $24,- 
966,881 ;  silk  goods,  $28,716,729 ;  linen  goods, 
$8,006,211;  woollen  goods,  $26,828,860;  iron 
and  steel  manufactured  and  crude,  $16,468,008; 
sugar  and  molasses,  $84,778,649.  Tables  XUL 
to  XXVI.  g^ve  detailed  statistics  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  tonnage,  &c.,  of  the  United  States 
for  various  periods.  In  1864  a  treaty  was  enter- 
ed into  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  reciprocal  admission,  tcae  of  duty, 
into  the  former  and  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Kova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  with  the  consent  of 
their  several  legislative  bodies,  of  certain  speci- 
fied articles,  being  the  leading  productions  of 
those  countries ;  tiie  treaty  to  continue  in  force 
10  years,  and  afterward  until  12  months  after 
notice  given  by  either  party  of  a  desire  to  abro- 
gate it.  This  treaty  has  greatly  increased  the 
commerce  of  the  provinces,  and  opened  greater 
facilities  for  bringing  western  produce  to  mar- 
ket. Table  XXI.  gives  a  general  view  of  its 
operation. — ^The  government  early  constructed 
several  excellent  macadamized  roads,  among 
which  were  the  great  national  road  fi-om  Bal- 
timore through  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  &c.,  to 
St.  Louis,  and  that  fi-om  Bangor  to  Hamilt(m, 
Maine.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  system  of 
railroads  has  rendered  the  farther  construc- 
tion of  these  highways  mmeoessary ;  and  dur- 
ing the  year  1862  the  question  of  the  construo- 
tion  of  some  lines  of  rulroad  as  military  roads 
for  government  purposes  was  discussed,  but  ilt 
has  not  yet  been  attempted.  An  act  was  pass- 
ed by  congress,  however,  during  tiie  session  of 
1861-2,  to  aid  in  the  oongtrnotion  of  a  railroad 
to  the  Pacific.  The  progress  of  railroad  oon- 
stmotion  in  the  United  States  within  the  past 
80  years  has  been  unexampled  in  its  rapidity. 
In  1882  there  were  181  miles  in  actual  oper»> 
tion.  From  1882  to  18ti,  8,746  miles  ad- 
ditional were  constructed;  from  1842  to  1869, 
7,001  miles;  and  from  1862  to  1862,  22,820 


milea.  The  present  extent  and  cost  of  lul. 
roads  in  th^United  States  are  shown  in  th« 
following  table: 
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In  the  artide  Cahal  will  be  found  a  tsble  of 
the  canals  of  the  United  States,  with  ^ 
length,  cost,  cost  per  mile,  width,  depth,  s* 
of  locks,  and  tonnage  of  boats  which  th«7  vil 
admit.  There  were  at  that  tame  (1868)  S,18Si 
miles  of  canals  completed,  and  the  entin  eoit 
somewhat  exceeded  $90,000,000.  Sisoe  thit 
date  the  enlargemoit  of  the  Erie  and  Om- 
plain  canals  in  New  York  has  been  eoawMef 
the  Virginia  canals  extended,  and  the  lUinW 
enlarged.  The  total  expenditure  up  to  tte 
present  time  is  not  less  than  $100,000,000.  A 
project  was  discussed  in  congress  in  1662  ^ 
enlarging  the  Erie,  Ohamplain,  and  lUiiiwt  6B6 
Michigan  canals  afrthe  expense  of  the  nstfaii^ 
government,  so  as  to  admit  the  pa6BijseiB 
gunboats  from  the  Hudson  and  the  jfiwiigj' 
to  the  great  lakes.  It  was  finally  podixM' 
to  the  next  session.  The  length  of  msgiiet" 
telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States  in  1^ 
was  between  60,000  and  60,000  miles,  and  b- 
eludes  a  line  extending  across  the  oontiiMiit  tt 
San  Franciaoo,  OaL,  and  Portland,  Oreg«; 
while  active  measures  are  in  progress  to  out- 
nect  this  with  one  firom  St  Petersburg  to  tw 
mouth  of  the  Amoor,  which  will  giro  u  •■> 
uninterrupted  communication  with  Eoiog 
through  Asia.  (See  Tkuqbaph.)— Ihe  psw 
institatioDs  of  the  United  States  of  s  beoeio- 
Imt,  charitable,  literary,  or  soi«itJfifl  oto^Ji 
ter  are  numerous,  but  are  moetlj  or^u** 
under  state  ohartars  and  described  oBdertM 
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sereral  stetes.  Among  the  few  vhioh  are 
strictly  nstloud  in  oharaoter,  ar«  the  Smith- 
sonian inatitation,  fonnded  at  Washington  in 
1816  nnder  the  bequest  of  James  Smithson; 
the  national  observatorj,  also  at  Washing- 
ton,  for  the  promotion  of  astronomioal  and 
meteorological  science;  and  the  "American 
Association  for  tl>e  Advancement  of  Sciepce," 
»  oonyendon  of  the  ctdtivators  and  friends 
of  physical  and  mathematical  science,  which 
holds  annnal  or  aemi-annoal  sessions  in  differ- 
ent dties,  and  pnbliahes  annaal  volmnes  of 
"  Transactions."  There  are  also  many  nation- 
al associations  for  the  advancement  of  edaoa- 
tion,  religion,  benevolent  purposes,  and  different 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences. — ^Ednoation 
in  the  United  States  is  very  generally  difflised. 
The  nnmber  of  native  inhabitants  of  the  New 
England  states  who  oannot  at  least  remand 
write  is  very  small.  In  the  middle  states  the 
large  inflox  of  foreign  population,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  whom  are  indifferent  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  has  made  Qie  propor- 
tion of  unedooated  persons,  somewhat  greater. 
In  the  southern  or  planting  states,  the  popula- 
tion is  too  widely  scattered  to  admit  of  success- 
ftal  public  schools  except  in  the  cities,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  non-siaveholding  whites  have 
had  but  few  opportunities  of  education ;  while 
in  most  of  these  states  it  is  by  local  law  a  pen^ 
ofibnce  to  teach  the  negroes  to  read.  In  the 
western  states  ample  provision  is  made  for 
dementary  education.  In  all  the  new  states 
one,  and  in  some  of  them  two  sections  of  land 
(each  of  640  acres)  in  each  township  of  gov- 
ernment lands  are  reserved  for  school  purposes, 
and  the  states  have  also  grants  of  swamp  and 
other  lands  for  sohool  Ainds  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  universities.  The  people 
generally  appreciate  the  advantages  of  tnis 
elementary  education,  and  great  sacrifices  are 
often  made  to  establish  and  maintain  good  and 
accessible  schools.  That  these  schools,  even 
ia  those  states  which  are  ftarthest  advanced, 
are  as  efficient  or  thorough  in  their  instruction 
88  they  should  be,  is  not  probable ;  but  they 
have  made  very  great  improvement  within  the 

gast  20  years,  and  are  still  advancing.  In  what 
I  aometimes  styled  secondary  education,  embra- 
dng  a  very  wide  range,  from  the  select  school 
or  village  academy,  which  is  often  mainly  oc- 
onpied  with  rudimentary  stages,  to  the  high 
acnool,  institute,  seminary,  or  collegiate  school 
(so  e^ed),  the  number  of  schooTs  is  in  the 
older  states  sufficiently  large,  though  in  many 
of  them  the  instruction  mi(^t  be  improved.  In 
several  of  the  northern  states  the  tendency  is 
to  the  organization  of  g^ded  schools,  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  a  town  or  village  being  arranged 
so  as  to  have  one  or  more  high  schools,  equal 
in  their  course  of  instruction  and  teaching  to 
the  best  academies,  three,  four,  or  more  gram- 
mar schools,  and  a  still  larger  nnmber  of  inter- 
mediate and  primary  schools,  all  supported  by 
tax  on  property  and  the  allowatice  from  the 
school  fimd.    The  pupil,  entering  the  primary 


school  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  may  pass  1^  suc- 
cessive examinations  to  the  highest  depart- 
ment ;  and  there  being  no  charge  for  tuition, 
the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen  enjoys  the 
game  opportunities  of  education,  up  to  the 
completion  of  the  high  school  course,  as  the 
child  of  the  rich.  In  some  of  the  states  this 
n-stem  is  carried  still  further  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  free  state  universities.  The  greater 
part  of  the  secondary  instruction  is,  however, 
miparted  in  incorporated  or  private  seminaries, 
academies,  institutes,  or  collegiate  schools,  the 
^ce  of  tuition  varying  with  the  location,  rep- 
utation, number  of  teachers,  &c.  In  many  of 
these  the  pupUs  board  and  lodge  either  in  the 
&mily  of  the  principal  or  in  a  ooarding  house 
connected  with  the  school.  Most  of  these 
schools  are  well  conducted,  and  impart  a  very 
borough  and  judicious  course  of  instmetion. 
The  number  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  in 
1861  was  about  180.  They  differ  greafly  in 
the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  their  course  of 
instruction,  some  being  little  more  than  acade- 
mies giving  an  elementary  course  in  mathe- 
matics and  classics,  while  others  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  best  classical  Schools  of  Europe  in 
their  requirements.  A  few  are  nniversitiee, 
having  connected  with  them  departments  for 
profeMional  or  scientific  study,  well  supplied 
with  the  means  of  imparting  instruction  in  law, 
medioine,  theology,  physical  science,  mathe- 
matics, &e.  Several  of  the  states  have  state 
Tmiversities,  or  institutions  bearing  that  name, 
though  not  yet  fully  organized,  but  there  is  no 
national  university.  Most  of  the  colleges,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  best,  were  founded  and 
are  maintained  mainly  by  particular  religious 
denominations.  There  are  nearly  60  theologi- 
cal schools  and  seminaries,  of  which  20  are 
connected  with  colleges  or  universities  and 
the  remainder  independent;  about  S4  law 
schools,  of  which  16  are  connected  with  col- 
leges or  universities ;  about  60  medical  schools, 
of  which  nearly  one  half  are  departments  of 
nniversities  or  colleges;  10  or  13  scientific 
schools,  of  which  only  8  are  as  yet  connected 
with  nniversities,  viz. :  the  Lawrence  scientifio 
school,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  Harvard  uni- 
versity ;  the  Sheffield  scientific  school,  at  Kew 
Ibven,  Oonn.,  with  Tale  college ;  and  the  Ohsn- 
dler  sdentiflc  school,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  with 
Dartmouth  college.  One  has  also  been  project- 
ed in  connection  with  Union  college,  Schenec- 
tady, K.  T.  The  following  statistics  and  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  pupils  and  cost  of 
instruction  in  private  schools,  high  schools, 
academies,  and  boarding  schools,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  returns  of  colleges  and  schools 
of  hi^er  instruction,  will  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  intei> 
est  in  the  United  States.  The  estimates  of  the 
number,  attendance,  and  expense  of  the  private 
schools  and  schools  of  higher  grade  are  deduced 
ihmi  a  careful  examination  of  the  published  re- 
turns from  8  widely  separated  states,  and  are 
believed  to  be  below  the  tmth : 
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Table  XXXI.  gives  the  statietios  of  colIegesL 
academies,  and  oommon  schools,  as  retamed 
by  the  census  of  1860 ;  and  table  XXX.  the  sta- 
tistics of  common  school  education  for  1860, 
derived  from  other  sources,  the  census  retuma 
for  that  year  not  being  yet  available.  In  the 
other  accessories  of  superior  education,  such 
as  libraries,  popular  and  scientific  courses  of 
lectures,  scientific  journals,  &c.,  the  United 
States,  though  necessarily  far  behind  the  older 
states  of  Europe,  have  made  great  progress 
withih  a  few  years  past.  There  are  8  public 
libraries  containing  more  than  100,000  volumes 
each,  10  containing  over  60,000  volumes,  and  20 
containing  over  80,000.  There  are  no  lecture 
foundations  or  endowments  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston,  the 
Graham  lectures  in  Brooklyn,  K.  T.,  and  the 
Smidisonian  course  in  connection  with  the 
Smithsonian  institution  at  Washington ;  but  in 
almost  every  city  or  large  village  courses  of  lec- 
tures, some  of  them  scientific,  others  popular 
and  amusing,  are  delivered  every  year,  and  at- 
tended by  large  numbers.  The  scientific  jour- 
nals  receive  no  assistance,  like  many  of  the 
European  scientific  publications,  from  the  gov- 
ernment; they  are  ably  conducted  and  well 
supported,  and  Bome  of  them  have  a  high  repu- 
tation in  Europe  as  well  as  at  home.— The  press 
exerts  a  more  powerfbl  influence  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  read,  and  most  &milie8  take 
at  least  one  newspaper,  and  many  take  several, 
bende  magazines.  The  leading  journals,  daily 
or  weekly,  political,  literary,  or  religious,  hav- 
ing a  large  circulation,  and  a  consequently 
large  advertising  patronage  (if,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  they  admit  advertisements),  can  be  afford- 
ed at  a  low  price  and  etill  expend  liberal  siunB  in 
the  remuneration  of  editors,  reporters,  contrib- 
utors,, and  correspondents ;  and  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  high  literary  character  of  many  of 
them.  The  religious  newspaper  press  of  the 
large  cities  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country,  both  in  its  literary  merits  and  its  dfg- 
nity  of  tone.    There  is  also  a  local  newspaper 
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press,  which  exerts  in  the  aggregate  a  powerful 
influence.  XJiere  are  few  villages  of  1,000  in- 
habitants in  the  country  which  do  not  support 
a  local  newspaper,  edited  it  may  be  in  g«nenl 
with  no  great  ability,  yet  sufiBdnR  for  the  ex- 
pression of  local  sentiments,  for  uie  develq)- 
ment  of  local  talent,  and  occasionally  forming 
the  mouthpiece  of  some  vigorous  and  caltiTst- 
ed  intellect  whidi  seeks  through  it  to  address 
the  community  it  represents.  The  number  of 
newspapers  in  1860  was  2,526 ;  in  1860,  S,951. 
Even  the  most  newly  settled  states  h»e  i 

freater  number  thiOi  would  be  supposed  poss- 
le,  Oalifornia  having  99  in  1869,  and  Texas  86 
in  1860.  Table  XXXIV.  shows  the  number, 
character,  and  circulation  of  the  new^pen 
and  periodioids  of  tlie  United  States  in  1860  and 
I860. — ^lliere  is  no  established  or  state  chnnh 
in  the  United  States.  The  most  numerous  de- 
nomiiution,  as  appears  in  the  tables,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  membership  of  which, 
unlike  the  Prot^tont  denominations,  inclniea 
nearly  the  whole  population  attending  upon  ha 
worship.  It  has  some  churches  in  every  state, 
but  is  found  chiefly  in  New  York,  Pennsylvt- 
nia,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mia- 
souri,  Indiana,  Massachnsetta,  Iowa,  Wisconas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California.  But  a  small  pn>- 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  however,  aw  of 
American  parentage,  most  of  them  being  Iiisb, 
French,  and  German  immigrants,  and  thor  im- 
mediate descendants.  The  next  in  nmnben  an 
the  Methodista,  who  are  divided  into  sevenl 
bodies,  holding  in  general  nearly  the  same  do^ 
trines,  but  differing  either  in  their  views  on  (he 
subject  of  slavery,  or  in  their  ideas  of  chnrdi 
government,  lay  representation,  itinerancy,  && 
There  is  a  small  number  of  churches,  some  d 
them  composed  mostly  of  Welsh  and  their  de- 
scendants, which,  while  holding  Calvinistk 
doctrines,  adhere  to  the  Methodist  church  poli- 
ty, and  are  known  as  Calvinistic  or  Congr^ 
tional  Methodists.  The  Methodists  are  m 
leading  denprnination  in  the  middle,  sontiieni, 
south-western,  and  western  states,  and  perbi^ 
also  in  the  Pacific  states  and  the  temtories; 
and  in  New  England  they  occupy  either  the 
second  or  tiiird  rank.  The  Baptists  are  next 
to  the  Methodists  in  numbers,  and  they  too  an 
divided  into  several  denominations.  The  reg- 
ular or  restricted  communion  Baptists  are  \9 
far  the  most  numerous,  and  occupy  the  seoond 
rank  in  numbers  in  the  southern,  south-west- 
em,  and  western  states,  and  perh^  also  in 
New  England.  The  Freewill  Baptists  are  con- 
fined to  the  northern  and  north-western  states, 
and  are  most  numerous  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
diire,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  W 
Seventh  Day  Baptasts  and  the  Six  Princiw 
Baptists  are  mostly  confined  to  Rhode  Wm 
Connecticut,  and  New  York.  The  Ohnrch  of 
God,  or  Winebrennarians,  differ  but  aliffi^ 
from  the  regular  Baptists;  tiiey  are  foww 
principally  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Mennoi^ 
are  confined  ■  almost  exclusively  to  Penngi" 
yania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  New  York.   In» 
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Dimkera  or  Tnnkers  are  fonnd  in  the  same 
states.    The  "  Disciples,"  or  followers  of  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  also  practise  immersion,  but 
are  not  usually  reckoned  among  the  Baptists ; 
thej  are  fonnd  mostly  in  Vimnia,  Eentacky, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ten- 
nessee.   The  Presbyterian  bodies  come  next  in 
nambers.     The  largest  and  wealthiest  is  the 
Old  School  Preabjrterian  choroh,  which  has  its 
largest  membership  in  the  middle,  sonthem, 
ana  sooth-western  states.     The  New  Sdio<M 
Presbyterians  are  found  chiefly  in  the  middle 
and  western  states,  and  the  Oamberland  Pres- 
byterians in  the  soath-westem  states.     The 
Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  church  flourishes 
principally  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  the 
German   Beformed  church  in  PennsylTania, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio ;  and  the 
Lntiierana,  consisting  mostly  of  German,  Swed- 
iah^  and  Danish  immigrants,  in  PennsylyaniA, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Noru  Carolina,  South  Oaro- 
lina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Wisoondn.    The  Protestant  Episco- 
pal diuroh,  though  having  a  smaller  number 
of  oommnnioants  than  most  of  those  previous- 
ly mentioned,  is  a  prominent  and  influential 
denomination.     In  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  perhaps  some  other  of  our  larger  cities, 
its  congregations  are  more  wealthy  than  those 
of  any  other  denomination.    Before  the  revo- 
lution it  was  the  established  church  of  New 
York  and  Virginia ;  and  it  is  still  one  of  the 
leading  denominations  in  those  states,  as  well 
as  in  Maryland,  Oonneotiout,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia.   The  Congregationalists  are  divided  into 
two  bodies,  the  Orthodox  or  Trinitarian  and 
the  Unitarian   Congregationalists.    The  for- 
mer are  the  leading  denomination  in  the  New 
England  states,  and  have  a  considerable  num'* 
ber  of  churches  in  New  York  and  in  each 
of  the  western  and  Pacific  states,  but  very 
few  in  the  other  middle  or  the  sonthem  or 
soath-westem   states.     The   Unitarian   Con- 
gregationalists are  most  numerous  in  Maaaa- 
ohasetts,  but  have  some  congregations,  mostly 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  m  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
and  California.    The  denomination  taking  the 
distinctive  name  of  Christians,  having  their 
largest  numbers  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiaaa,  Missouri,  and  New  York,  but  found  in 
nearly  all  the  other  states,  may  be  described  as 
Unitarian  Baptists,  witli  a  church  government 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Methodists. 
The  Universalists  are  mostly  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisoon- 
ain.    They  are  divided  into  two  bodies,  the 
Keatorationists  and  the  Universalists  proper, 
whose  comparative  numbers  are  not  known. 
The  Friends  or  Quakers  are  divided  into  two 
bodies,  the  Orthodox  or  Trinitarian,  and  the 
Hioksite  or  Unitarian  Friends.    Of  late  years  a 
large  number  of  persons  have  become  believers 


in  the  phenomena  known  as  spiritual  man- 
ifestations or  communications,  and  in  many  in- 
stances have  formed  themselves  into  congrega- 
tions for  religious  worship  in  accordance  with 
the  viewspromnlgated  by  so  called  spiritual  me- 
diums. These  organizations,  however,  include 
but  a  small  part  of  those  who  have  become 
more  or  less  attracted  by  spiritualism,  and 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  estimate  of 
tiieir  actual  numbers.  Of  the  minor  sects  not 
affiliated  with  the  leading  denominations,  we 
may  name  the  Moravians  or  "United  Brethren 
in  Christ,"  principally  found  in  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Indiana ;  the  New  Jerusalem  church, 
or  Swedenborgians,  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country;  the 
Shakers,  who  have  communities  in  6  or  6 
states ;  and  the  Mormons,  mostly  in  Utah  ter- 
ritory, where  they  form  an  isolated  community. 
Jewish  congregations  exist  in  most  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  Union,  conristing  in  large 
part .  of  immigrants  ftom  Germany  and  Po- 
land. The  most  important  are  those  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  Charleston. 
The  salaries  of  the  clergy  are  ^nerally  suffi- 
cient for  their  support,  and  even  m  the  snudlest 
villages  or  rural  districts  materially  exceed 
those  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  country  cu- 
rates of  England,  the  priests  of  the  smaller 
communes  of  France,  or  the  lowest  class  of  the 
dergy  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark. 
The  average  salary  of  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian ministers  is  said  to  be  $700;  of  the 
Bieformed  Dutch  and  Episcopal  clergy,  about 
$600;  of  Baptist  ministers,  about  |500;  of 
Methodist  ministers,  $400 ;  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  $600.  Table  XXXII.  gives  the 
number  of  churches,  valae  of  church  property, 
and  other  statistics  of  the  churches  of  each  de- 
nomination in  each  state,  as  returned  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1860.  Table  XXXIII.  gives  the  number 
of  churches,  ministers,  and  members  of  the 
I«incipal  denominations  at  dates  near  Jan.  1861. 
— ^The  several  states  of  the  Union,  so  far  as 
their  iaternal  affairs  are  concerned,  ore  sov- 
ereign and  independent,  while  for  the  common 
interests  of  all  they  delegate  a  portion  of  their 
powers  to  a  central  government,  whose  edicts 
and  laws,  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  conflict 
with  the  constitution,  are  paramount  to  state 
authority.  All  powers  not  expressly  granted 
by  the  constitution  to  the  federal  government, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  tne  states  respectively  or  to  the  people. 
The  government  consists  of  three  branches,  the 
legislative,  executive^  and  judicial.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  to- 
gether with  a  vice-president  is  elected  for  4 
years  by  a  college  of  electors,  appointed  in  each 
state  as  the  respective  legislatures  may  direct, 
each  state  returning  as  many  electors  as  it  is 
entitled  to  have  senators  and  representatives 
in  congress.  In  South  Carolina  the  electors 
are  chosen  by  the  legislature ;  in  all  the  other 
states  by  popular  vote.   In  case  of  the  removal, 
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death,  reaignation,  or  inability  of  the  prerident, 
the  vice-president  succeeds  to  the  presidency; 
and  in  case  of  tite  &ilnre  of  both  president  and 
vice-president,  congress  has  aatnoritT'  to  de- 
clare what  officer  shall  act  as  president  until 
the  disability  be  removed  or  a  president  shall 
be  elected.  By  act  of  congress  approved  March 
1, 1792,  the  president  of  ^e  senate  iww  tempore, 
or  in  case  there  be  no  president  of  the  senate, 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  is 
to  act  08  president  in  snch  a  case.  The  latter 
contingency  has  as  yet  never  occurred,  and  the 
former  only  in  two  instances,  viz.,  on  the  death 
in  office  of  Presidents  Harrison  (1841)  and 
Taylor  (1860).  When  there  is  no  election  of 
president  by  the  people  for  want  of  a  ni^ority 
of  electoral  votes  for  any  one  candidate,  the 
house  of  representatives  chooses  the  president 
from  the  three  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  the  body  of  representatives  from  each 
state  casting  a  single  vote.  Two  elections  by 
the  house  have  occurred,  viz. :  in  1800  (under 
the  original  provision  of  tne  constitution,  which 
required  that  the  highest  candidate  should  be 
president  and  the  next  highest  vice-president), 
when,  there  being  a  tie  between  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Aaron  Burr,  the  former  was  chosen 
president  by  the  house ;  and  in  1824,  when  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  chosen.  The  president,  as 
well  as  all  other  civil  officers,  may  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction 
of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  He  ia  commander-in-chief  of 
tlie  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  states  when  they  are  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  general  government ;  and 
has  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  and  to  appoint 
ambassadors,  and  other  public  officers  of*  the 
United  States  whose  appointment  is  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  He  receives  a  salary  ci 
$25,000  a  year,  and  the  vice-president  $8,000. 
All  acts  of  congress  must  be  presented  to  him 
before  tbey  can  become  law,  and  he  may  within 
10  days  from  its  presentation  retnrn  any  bill 
of  which  he  disapproves  to  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  stating  his  objections.  K  on  re- 
consideration the  bill  is  again  passed  by  two 
thirds  of  each  house,  it  becomes  law.  The 
president  must  be  a  natnral-born  citizen,  86 
years  of  age,  and  14  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
of  7  ministers,  called  the  secretaries  of  state, 
of  the  treasniy,  of  the  interior,  of  the  navy, 
and  of  war,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  post- 
master-general, who  are  nominated  by  him 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  They  receive 
$8,000  a  year  ea^.  The  national  legidatnre 
consists  of  a  congress  composed  of  a  senate  and 
honse  of  representatives.  The  senate  consists 
of  2  senators  from  each  state  chosen  by  the 
respective  legislatures  for  6  years,  in  such  a 
way  that  one  third  of  the  whole  body  goes  out 
of  office  every  2  years.  The  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  is  president  of  the  senate  ex 
officio,  and  in  his  absence  the  senate  electa  a 


prerident  pro  tempore;  he  has  only  a  cu&ig 
vote.  A  senator  mnst  be  80  yean  of  age,  S 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  St^es,  and  it  the 
time  of  his  election  a  reudent  witlun  the  ttate 
for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  senate  hu  ade 
power  to  ti7  all  impeachments.  The  home  ot 
representatives  is  composed  of  members  choiea 
for  2  years  by  the  people  of  each  state;  tbey 
mnst  be  25  years  of  age,  7  years  dtixeos  of  Uie 
United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  their  electioD 
residents  within  the  states  for  which  they  m 
chosen.  The  nnmber  of  representatiTet  In 
congress  is  fixed  by  law  at  238,  and  they  in 
apportioned  among  the  several  stiates  acooiding 
to  their  representative  population,  vhich  ii 
ascertained  by  adding  to  the  nnmber  of  fiti 
persons,  including  persona  bound  to  serrice  Sat 
a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indiuu  not 
taxed,  f  of  all  others  (t.  «.,  slaves).  Eray 
state  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  repieeeDtatiT& 
New  states  admitted  after  the  apportionmeDt 
(which  is  made  after  each  decennial  oenna) 
elect  representatives  in  addition  to  the  limited 
nnmber  of  288,  but  such  excess  oontinDes  only 
tiU  the  next  apportionment.  There  are  also 
delegates,  one  from  each  organized  territoiy, 
who  are  entitled  to  speak  in  the  home,  bot  not 
to  vote.  Table  YI.  shows  the  number  of  refnt-  i 
sentatives  to  which  the  several  states  were  en-  ' 
titled  under  the  apportionments  of  18S0  tsi 
1860.  The  house  of  representatives  choosea  in 
own  speiUcer  and  other  officers;  has  the  wit 
power  of  impeachment ;  and  originates  all  biDi 
relating  to  revenue.  Members  of  botii  senate  ani 
house  receive  $6,000  for  each  congress  (tS,(KN 
a  year),  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  $8  for  ereiy 
20  miles  of  travel  in  the  nsual  road  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  seat  of  gpvemmeiit 
The^ay  of  the  speaker  of  die  honse  and  oftbt 
president  of  the  senate  pro  tempore  is  $12,000 
a  congress.  The  regular  sessions  of  congreN 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  it 
each  year,  and  extra  sessions  may  be  called  by 
the  president  whenever  he  deems  it  neoeesaiy. 
The  term  of  office  of  representatives,  and  co> 
seqnently  the  duration  of  each  oongreaa,  es- 
pires  by  law  on  the  4th  day  of  March  of  eveiy 
second  year.  Congress  has  power  to  lay  asi 
collect  taxes,  imposts,  and  excises,  which  wi 
be  uniform  throughout  the  Uniteil  Statet;  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Uaited 
States ;  to  coin  money ;  to  define  and  ptmiab 
piracy  and  ofienoes  against  the  law  of  oatioiis; 
to  declare  war ;  to  raise  and  support  an  vnsj 
and  navy ;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  ni- 
litia  when  required ;  and  to  exercise  exdasn 
legidation  in  all  cases  over  the  District  of  Go- 
lumbia.  Congress  can  make  no  lawre^ieetiig 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  probibitiiigtlM 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridj^  the  freedoB 
of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  |b» 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petitioi 
the  government  for  a  redress  of  grieranej* 
— ^The  judiciary  comprises  a  supreme  conrtwiui 
one  chief  justice  (salary  $M0O)  and  8  sasoeute 
Jostioes  (salary  $6,000  each),  appointed  for  lift 
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Iff  tbe  premdent,  by  and  wiiih  the  advioe  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  and  holding  one  seSi- 
non  annually  in  Washington.     The  sapreme 
ooort  has  jnriadlction  in  law  and  equity  in  all 
eases  arising  under  the  constitution,  the  laws 
of  tiie  United  States,  and  treaties;  cases  affect- 
ing ambassadors,  other  foreign  ministers,  and 
eoDsnls;  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritimejiiris- 
diction;   oontroversiea  to  vhich  the  Tmited 
Stales  may  be  a  party ;  controversies  between 
a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  between 
citizens  of  different  states,  between  oitizena 
of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states,  and  between  a  state  or  the 
citizens  thereof  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
snbjeoto.     In  all  oases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a  state  is  a  party,  it  has  original  Ju- 
risdiction ;  in  aO  the  other  oases  before  men- 
tioned, the  constitution  gives  it  appellate  Juris- 
diction, subject  to  such  restrictions  as  congress 
may  prescribe.    By  the  act  of  Sept  34, 1780,  it 
has  exdoaive  Jurisdiction  of  all  civil  controver- 
toM  to  which  a  state  is  a  party,  except  between 
a  state  and  its  citizens,  and  also  except  between 
a  state  and  citizens  of  other  states  or  aliens, 
in  which  latter  case  it  has  original  bnt  not  ex- 
dndve  Jurisdiction.    It  has  exdurive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  such  suits  or  proceedings  against 
ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers,  or  their 
domestics  or  dcnnestic  servants,  as  a  court  of 
law  can  have  consistently  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  and  ori^nal  bnt  not  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  suits  brought  by  ambassadors  or 
other  public  ministers,  or  to  which  a  consul 
or  vice-consul  may  be  a  party.    By  the  11th 
amendment  to  the  constitntion  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  must  not  oe  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  any  one  of 
the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  state, 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 
Hie  supreme  court  exercises  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion by  writ  of  error  or  appeal  from  the  final 
judgments  of  the  circuit  courts,  of  the  district 
courts  exercising  tlie  powers  of  circuit  courts, 
and  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  territories 
exercising  the  powers  of  circuit  courts  in  cer- 
tain oases.    It  has  also  appellate  Jurisdiction 
by  writ  of  error  from  the  final  Judgments  and 
decrees  of  the  highest  courts  of  law  or  equity 
in  a  state  in  certam  cases  where  tiiere  is  quee- 
tion  of  the  validity  of  a  treaty,  or  of  a  statute 
of  or  anthority  exercised  under  tiie  United 
States ;  or  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute 
of  or  an  anthority  exercised  under  any  state; 
or  of  the  right  construction  of  a  douse  of  the 
constitution,  treaty,  or  statute  of  or  authority 
exercised  nnder  the  United  States.    It  has  like- 
wise Jurisdiction  in  civO  and  criminal  cases  by 
eertifloate  from  the  circuit  court  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Judges  are  divided  on  points  stated. 
The  cironit  courts  are  composed  each  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  and  a  Judge  of  the 
district  ooort  in  the  district  in  which  uie  court 
b  iMld.     The  United  States  are  divided  into  9 
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judicial  circuits,  in  each  of  which  a  court  is  held 
twice  every  year  for  each  state  within  the  cir- 
cuit. Aa  reorganized  by  act  of  congress  in 
1862,  the  circuits  are  constituted  as  follows:  1, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Bhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut ;  2,  Kew  York  and 
Vermont;  8,  Kew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania; 
4,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina;  6,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  6,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee:  7,  Ohio 
and  Indiana;  8,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon- 
sin; 9,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 
There  is  also  a  circuit  court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  established  by  a  particular  act  of 
congress,  and  composed  of  a  chief  Justice  and  2 
associates ;  and  the  state  of  California  is  con- 
stituted as  an  extra  circuit,  with  a  judge  who 
is  not  a  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  The 
circuit  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  (pro- 
vided the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  $500)  in 
cases  aridng  under  the  patent  laws ;  suita  on 
contracts  brought  by  the  United  States;  snita 
at  common  law  where  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  acts  under  authority  of  an  act  of  con- 
gress ;  bills  in  equity  filed  by  the  United  States 
against  the  debtor  of  their  debtor ;  civU  con- 
troversies between  a  citizen  of  the  state  in 
which  the  suit  is  brought  and  a  dtizen  of  an- 
other state ;  dvil  suits  to  whidi  an  alien  is  a 
party ;  controversies  between  dtizena  of  the 
same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  dif- 
ferent states,  &o.  They  have  appdlate  juris- 
diction from  the  district  courts  under  certun 
regulations,  the  appeals  taking  place  generally 
in  civil  causes  of  admiralty  or  maritime  juris- 
diction. In  equity  they  have,  by  the  act  of 
Sept  1789,  origmal  cognizance  concurrent  with 
state  courts  of  suits  of  a  civil  nature  where  the 
matter  in  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of  costs, 
|600j  and  the  United  States  are  plainti£b  or 
petitioners,  or  an  alien  is  a  party,  or  the  suit 
18  between  a  dtizen  of  the  state  where  it  is 
brought  and  a  dtizen  of  another  state.  In 
criminal  matters  the  same  act  gives  the  circuit 
courts  exdnnve  cognizance  of  oU  crimes  and 
offences  cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  except  where  that  act  otiierwise 
provides  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
otherwise  direct ;  and  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  district  courts  of  all  crimes  and  of- 
fences cognizable  therein.  The  United  States 
ore  also  divided  into  SO  districts,  in  each  of 
whidi  there  is  a  court  called  a  district  court, 
composed  of  one  judge  who  is  to  reside  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  appointed.  These 
courts  have  civil  jurisdiction  m  admiralty  and 
maritime  causes,  mduding  prize  suits,  cases  of 
salvage,  and  seizures  under  the  laws  of  im- 
posts, navigation,  or  trade  of  the  United  States; 
oases  of  seizure  on  land  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  suits  for  penalties  and  forfeit- 
ures under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  cases 
in  which  an  alien  snes  for  tort  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nations  or  of  a  treaty  of  the  United 
States;  suite  institnted  by  the  United  States; 
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actions  by  and  agunst  oonaulg;  and  certain 
oaaea  in  equity.  Tliey  have  oriminal  jorisdio- 
tion,  concurrent  with  tixe  circuit  courts,  of  all 
crimes  and  offences  agunst  the  United  States 
the  punishment  of  whidi  is  not  capital.  Courts 
are  established  by  the  United  States  in  each  of 
the  territories,  their  oonstitntion  and  functions 
being  prescribed  by  the  act  of  congress  organ- 
izing each  territory.  In  general  they  assimilate 
closely  to  the  various  state  courts.  There  is  also 
a  court  of  claims  composed  of  a  presiding  judge 
and  2  associate  jadges  (salary  fi,000  each), 
which  holds  its  sessions  in  the  oapitol  at  Wash- 
ington. All  the  other  courts  are  established 
by  the  authority  of  the  seyeral  states,  and  their 
organization  differs  according  to  the  state  laws. 
The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  oases  of  im- 
peachment, must  be  by  jury. — The  oonstitntion 
forbids  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  hab«a* 
eorput,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
yasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it;  the 
passing  of  any  biU  of  attainder  or  ex  poit  /aeto 
kw ;  the  imposition  of  any  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  except  in  proportion  to  the  census, 
or  of  any  tax  or  duty  on  articles  exported  from 
any  state ;  and  the  passing  of  any  commercial 
or  revenue  regulation  giving  a  preference  to 
the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another 
state,  or  obliging  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one 
state  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 
No  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  ex- 
cept in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law,  and  a  statement  of  tho  public  receipts  and 
expenditures  must  be  published  from  time  to 
time.  No  title  of  nobility  can  be  granted  by 
the  United  States,  and  no  person  holding  any 
ofBoe  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  can  without 
the  consent  of  congress  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  ofSoe,  or  title  of  any  kind  from 
any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state.  The  right 
of  the  people  to  bear  arms  may  not  be  infringed ; 
soldiers  may  not  be  quartered  in  any  house  in 
time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of  &e  owner, 
nor  even  in  time  of  war  except  in  a  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law.  The  persons,  houses,  pa- 
pers, and  effects  of  the  peoiue  are,  exempt  from 
search  and  seizure  except  under  a  warrant  is- 
sued upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  afSnnation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized.  No  person  may  be  held  to  answer 
for  a  capital  or  otherwise  bifamous  crime  un- 
less on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury,  except  in  oases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  nulitia  when  in  actual  service 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  may  any 
pwBon  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  be 
oompefled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty. 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  In  all 
oriminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  eqjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  un- 
partial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein 
the  crime  shall  have  been  committed ;  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 


sation; to  be  confronted  with  tiie  witosMi 
against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  proeett  fa 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  &vor ;  and  to  bin 
the  assistance  of  coimsel  for  Ms  defence.  Ex- 
cessive bail  may  not  be  required,  nor  exceain 
fines  imposed,  nor  crnel  and  unnsnal  pnnidh 
ments  inflicted.  Private  property  may  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  carnmnsitiaiL 
No  state  can  enter  into  any  treaty,  adlimee,  or 
confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marqne  and  k- 
prisal ;  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  nakt 
any  thing  but  gold  and  rilver  a  legal  tender  Ibr 
debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poa/uu 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligalaon  of  eoB- 
tracts ;  grant  any  title  of  nobility ;  or  la^  1117 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  and  ezporte,  witlt- 
out  the  consent  of  oongreas,  except  what  mj 
be  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  lawi. 
The  net  produce  of  all  imposts  and  dntiea  Ud 
by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports  ebaU  h 
for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Without  the  consent  of  congreaa  10 
state  may  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage;  kee; 
troops  or  ships  of  war  in  times  of  peace ;  ents 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  anotbs 
state  or  with  a  foreign  power;  or  engage  Id 
war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  anch  isni' 
nent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay.  Tree- 
son  against  the  United  States  oonsiata  onljin 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
The  punishment  of  treason  is  left  to  be  defined 
by  congress,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  dull 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  eiowf 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.  Fil. 
fiaith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  tt 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  jnffidal  proceed- 
ings of  every  other  state,  and  citizens  of  eici 
state  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  in- 
munities  of  citizens  in  the  several  statea  h- 
gitives  from  justice  escaping  from  one  rtito 
into  another  shall  be  delivered  up  on  deniad 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  stat«  frtn 
which  they  have  fled.  Persons  held  to  eerriei 
or  labor  under  the  laws  of  any  atate,  eeop- 
ing  into  another  state,  must  be  giv»i  np  i» 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  their  service  or 
labor  is  due.  New  states  may  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  by  congress,  but  no  new  itrt  ' 
can  be  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tt) 
other  state,  nor  any  state  be  fbrmed  bj  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  parti  at 
states,  without  tlie  consent  of  Qie  legialatnw 
of  the  states  concerned  as  well  as  of  congiM 
The  several  states  have  exclusive  power  ta 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  M( 
ofiioers,  and  the  form  of  their  state  eonn- 
ment.  The  oonstitntion  only  requires  that  tbe 
form  of  government  be  republicsn,  and  tW 
no  law  or  ordinance  be  passed  which  wow 
conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  Stiiea 
Congress  has  power  to  dispose  of  and  inato  w 
needftal  rules  and  regulations  respecting  »« 
territories  or  other  property  belonging  Uiw 
United  States;  governors  and  other  nineties 
aries  for  the  organized  territories  are 
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bj  the  president.    The  qneation  aa  to  the  ri^t 

to  hold  dayee  within  the  territories,  which  had 
long  been  asnbjeotof  contention,  was  settled  by 
the  aot  of  oongreos  aoproved  June  20, 1802,  pro> 
hibiting  for  ever  involontary  servitude  except  for 
crime  in  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
— ^The  finances  of  the  United  States  at  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  revolution  were  in  a  most 
deplorable  state;  the  continental  currency  au- 
thorized by  congress,  and  emitted  in  vast  sums 
and  without  any  adequate  provision  for  its  pav- 
ment,  had  depreciated  till  it  was  completdy 
worthless ;  fboO  in  continental  bills  would 
hardly  purchase  a  breakfast.  Spurious  emis- 
sions of  large  sums  had  rendered  the  whole 
Issue  of  doubtful  character,  and  much  of  it  was 
never  redeemed.  The  national  debt  was  very 
heavy,  while  the  developed  resources  of  the 
eonntry  were  small.  In  1791  the  national 
debt  was  $76,463,476,  and  for  the  next  16  years 
it  averaged  about  $80,000,000.  In  1806  com- 
menced a  systematic  effort  for  its  redaction, 
and  in  1812  it  was  $46,209,788.  The  war  of 
181Sr-'16  raised  it  to  $127,884,984.  The  pros- 
peroos  and  peaceM  period  which  followed  was 
eminently  &vorable  to  the  gradual  redaotioa 
of  the  debt,  and  in  1886  it  had  been  practically 
extinguished,  only  $861,289  remaining,  and  in 
1886  $291,089.  The  revenue  at  this  time  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  the  large  amount 
of  receipts  for  customs,  bad  accumulated  to 
such  an  extent  that  more  than  $28,000,000 
was  distributed  among  the  states  m  the  ratio  <^ 
their  population,  as  a  deposit  liable  to  be  oalled 
for  by  t^e  government  in  any  emergency,  but 
without  interest.  It  has  never  been  recalled. 
The  disastOTs  resulting  from  the  financial  crisiB 
of  1837  compelled  the  government  to  incur  a 
small  debt,  which  in  1889  was  reported  at 
$1 1 ,983,788.  This  was  reduced  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years;  but  while  the  change  in  the 
tariff  m  1842*  eventually  increased  the  amount 
of  receipts  from  customs,  the  heavy  expenses 
incurrea  in  the  Florida  war  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  revenue,  and  the  debt 
accamnlated  to  $27,208,4fil  in  1848.  It  had 
fallen,  to  $16,760,926  in  1846,  when  the  Mexican 
war  and  the  assumption  of  the  debt  of  Texas, 
the  Gadsden  purchase,  and  the  supposed  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  lines  of  government  mail 
steamers,  cooperated  to  increase  the  national 
debt.  In  1849  it  was  $64,704,604;  in  1858, 
$67,840,629.  From  this  point  it  fell  off,  the 
surplus  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment enabling  it  to  buy  up  its  own  bonds, 
which  it  often  did  at  a  large  premium  in  ad- 
vance of  their  maturity.  In  1867  the  debt  stood 
at  $29,060,887;  but  by  July  1,  1860,  it  had 
risen  to  $64,769,708.  The  condition  of  the 
oountiy  in  the  last  4  months  of  Mr.  Bnohanan's 
administration  compelled  a  still  ftirther  increase 

•  The  tarta  oT  1824. 1828,  ud  1883  were  proteetlTa,  tod 
that  or  1883,  known  ■■  the  compromlM  tsritC  vie  eonetroet- 
ed  with  •  sliding  ecele  vhleh  did  not  reach  Its  minimam  of 
dotiee  till  1841 ;  end  the  new  proteetlre  tariff  of  184S  had 
at  flnt  the  effect  of  redudag  the  amoant  of  nrenoe^ 


of  the  debt;  and  at  the  inangoration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  it  stood  at  $88,996,810.  The  outbreak 
of  civil  war,  and  the  necessity  of  creating  and 
equipping  a  new  army  and  navy,  required  a 
vast  expenditure,  which  coold  only  be  met  by 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes  and  bonds ;  but  the 
confidence  of  the  capitalists  and  the  people  in 
the  stability  and  financial  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment insured  the  negotiation  of  these  on 
favorable  terms.    On  Dec.  1,  1861,  the  new 

f9vemment  had  issued  $160,000,000  of  bonds, 
100,000,000  of  which  were  te  run  8  years, 
and  to  bear  7.3  per  cent  interest,  and  $60,000,- 
000  were  20-year  bonds  at  6  per  oent.  It  had 
also  issued  $24,660,826  of  demand  treasary 
notes  without  interest,  and  a  temporary  loan 
of  $8,998,900  for  60 days;  making  in  all  $178,- 
644,226,  and  increasing  the  national  debt  to 
$267,640,036.  In  1862  congress  authorized  the 
emission  of  other  bonds  and  demand  notes;  and 
on  May  29,  1862,  the  debt  actually  inenrred 
and  remaining  unpaid  was  as  follow; : 

Undar  whmt  Mt  Amonat.  TetaL 

Loana,  184S,  «  per  cent MSSt^SM  11 

Liana,  1847,  6  per  cent »,4tS3l>0  00 

Laan^  1848,  S  per  eent 8.808,84180 

Loana,  1858,6  par  oent 80,000,000  00 

Loaoa,  1880, 6  per  cent 7,088,000  00 

Loana,  1801,  8  per  oent. .."....  18,418,000  00 

Texau  Indemnay.Aperoeat...    8^1,000  OO-  t70,UM,>BG  « 

Treaanry  notea  uaned 

Prior  to  186T,  tnt  stopped . .       106,111  84 

Under  act  Dec;  18t  1»T.. . . .      lT^8aO  00 

Under  act  Deo.  14, 1860, ... .      881,690  00 

June  88,  I860,  and  Febmarr 
and  March,  1861,  6  per  ct    8,T6T,800  00 

March  8,  Jaljr  IT,  and  Aneiist 

6, 1861,  6  per  cent 111,600  00-     8381,16164 

8-7ear  bonda,T.S  per  cent..  ..180,688,400  00 

ao-year  bonds,  6  per  cent 60,000,000  00—  l'ro,68S,4S&  00 

Oregon  war  debt,  6  per  cent. 878,460  00 

United  Btatea  nota^  no  Int. 146,880^00 

Certificates  of  Indebtedneaa,  t 

riroent 4T,1M,000  00 
80-yaarband^6perct...    8,689/100  00—   40,818,400  00 
4  per  oent  temporary  loan  . . .    6,818,042  81 
6  per  cent,  temporary  loan...  44,866^86—   60,778,566  66 

Total  amount  of  pabllo  debt |481,448,*84  11 

Average  rate  of  Interest  on  the  entire  debt,  4.864  per  cent 

In  tables  XXXV.  and  XXXVI.  will  be  found  the 
annual  revenue  and  expenditures  from  Idaroh 
4, 1789,  to  Jane  80, 1861,  and  the  condition  of 
the  public  debt  and  the  payments  made  for  its 
redemption  and  interest  during  the  same  period. 
The  amount  received  from  loans  and  treasury 
notes  from  March  4, 1789,  to  June  80, 1861,  was 
$462,036,664.64.  The  total  of  customs,  lands, 
and  miscellaneous  is  larger  than  the  total  receipts 
by  about  $89,000,000,  a  sum  which  represents 
losses,  unavailable  fbnds,  &o.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  72  years  there  have  been  17  general 
and  18  special  tarifib  enacted.  Tlie  dates  of 
the  general  tariffs  are:  July  4  1789 ;  Aug.  10, 
1790;  March  8,  1791;  May  2,  1792;  Jane  7, 
1794;  Jan.  29, 1795 ;  March  8, 1797;  April  VI, 
1816;  May  22,  1824;  May  19, 1828;  Joly  14^ 
1832;  March  2, 1888  (the  compromise  teriff); 
Sept.  11, 1841 ;  Aug.  80, 1842;  July  80,  1846; 
March  8,  1857;  March  2, 1861.  The  price  of 
the  public  lands  waa  fixed  in  1786  at  $1  per 
acre ;  May  18, 1796,  it  was  raised  to  $2  per 
acre,  but  at  a  later  date  was  reduced  to  $1.26, 
except  in  the  alternate  sections  where  grants 
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have  been  made,  in  which  it  is  held  at  $2.60 
per  acre.  The  receipts  of  the  govenunent  for 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1861,  irere : 

Balance  in  the  treaSDir,  Jim«  M;  I860 Pt,taflBt  Tl 

Fromeogtonu 8t,682,lS6  M 

From  pabUo  landf 870,658  M 

From  miaoellaneous  Morcet 8>i,lM  6t 

From  loan*  and  treesorj  notes «1,861,70»  T4 

Asgresate    voeipta  from  ill  aonieeai  aod 
tnlaoce «86,88M00  8T 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were : 

For  the  dvil  llat  (other  than  the  pnbllo  debt 

and  the  Interior  department) tn,18T,M8  19 

For  interior  department  (Indiana  and  penalona)    8,760,012  79 

For  the  war  department S£,>81,160  44 

For  the  nary  department 12,4181677  00 

For  payment  of  Tezaa  eredlton 78,807  17 

For  redemption  of  loan  of  ISie 1,000  00 

For  the  redemption  of  treaaniy  notea 18,U1,IK)0  00 

For  interest  on  the  poblle  debt 4,000,178  T< 

Aggregate  expenditure (84,678,884  4T 

Balance  in  the  trMMOiy 1^7,066  80 

These  etatementa,  it  will  be  noticed,  do  not 
inclade  the  postal  revenue  and  expenditure, 
which  are*  distinct,  and  will  be  given  further 
on.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  session  of  the  87th 
oongreea  (Deo.  1861),  presented  the  following 
estimates  of  the  receipts  and  expenditnres  of 
the  years  euding  June  80,  1862,  and  June  80, 
1868.  Though  modified  to  some  extent  by  cir- 
cumstances not  then  foreseen,  they  will  not 
probably  vary  greatly  ftom  the  actual  receipts 
and  expenditures.  The  estimated  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1862,  were: 

Balance  in  the  tieasai7,Jal7 1,1861 $2,167,066  80 

From  customs 88,108,602  66 

From  publio  lands 488,967  08 

From  mlseeUaneoua  ■onnes 1,018,096  86 

From  loans  and  treaanir  notes  already  real- 
ized at  that  time 197,140,688  11 

From  amonnta  yet  to  be  realised  on  loans  vt 

JulT  17  and  Angnst  5 76,449,676  00 

From  direct  tax 10,000,000  00 

Aggregate  of  aetoal  and  estimated  resonnes 

at  that  time  provided,  for  the  jresr $828,601,991  88 

The  estimated  ezpenditorea  were : 

For  the  civil  list.... $86,864,616  97 

For  the  interior  department  (Indians  and 

pensions) 6,996,141  16 

For  the  war  department 866,720,644  24 

Forthe  narj  department 67,817,988  68 

For  the  redempaon  of  the  principal  of  the 

pnbUedebt 46,498,060  00 

ForTezandebt 112,098  69 

For  interest  on  paUio  debt 91,407,081  41 

Total  estimated  liabilities  of  the  year $543,406,422  06 

Bliowing  a  deneieney  of  receipts  of $118,904,417  68 

This  deficiency  congress  provided  for  by  author- 
izing the  issue  of  legal  tender  treasury  notes 
and  bonds  to  the  necessary  amount.  For  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1868,  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts are: 

Fromcnstoms $40,000,000  00 

From  pnbllo  lands 800,000  00 

FrommisceDaneoassonroes 6^000,000  00 

From  the  direct  tax  laid  in  1861 10,000,000  00 

From  internal  duties 10,000,000  00 

From  the  income  tax 10,000,000  00 

Total $96,800,000  00 

The  receipts  teom  onstoms  and  from  taxes  are 
Creatly  onderestimated,  as  the  revival  of  trade, 


the  increased  dntiee  levied  on  artieles  of  gen- 
eral consumption,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  com- 
prehensive tax  bill  passed  in  June,  1862,  oonld 
not  be  predicted.  The  estimated  ezpeii^tiirtt 
for  the  same  year  are : 
For  olTil  list,  other  than  for  the  intakn  de- 
partment and  the  public  debt $a,(£i,>nn 

For  Interior  department  (pensions  and  In- 
dians)       4,1N,M)N 

Forthe  war  department MOkUuHa 

Forthe  navy  department lijiMMB 

Bedemptlonof  thelosncrflStt 2,88(^11 

Interert  on  pnblle  debt n,M,M« 

Aggregate  ofexpendltarealbr  the  year...  |a^WM<i91 
Bhowlng  a  deficiency  to  be  provided  (or  of  fUt/KJHi  S 
The  construction  bf  a  larger  number  of  iron- 
plated  vessels  for  the  navy  than  was  at  tbit 
time  contemplated,  and  the  increase  of  tlit 
army  beyond  the  numbers  specified  in  the  wi 
of  July,  1861,  have  probably  raised  the  amomit 
required  for  the  war  and  navy  departneiiti 
beyond  the  sums  specified  in  this  estimate. 
The  expenditure  under  the  civil  list,  in  ik 
statement  of  expenses  in  1861,  indnded  tJK 
compensation  of  members  of  congress  and  the 
executive  and  judiciary  departments,  the  oS 
oera  of  the  mint  and  branches,  assistant  tntst 
rers  and  their  clerks,  inspectors,  sarrejots- 
general  and  their  clerks,  &c.,  and  the  ezpenaeof 
the  government  of  the  territories.  These  item 
amounted  to  $6,156,199.25.  Under  the  lai 
of  "  miscellaneous"  are  included  expenditniei 
for  the  coast  survey ;  for  transportation  of  the 
mails  to  foreign  oountriea  and  by  sea;  for  defi- 
ciencies of  revenue  in  the  post  office  depert- 
ment ;  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs;  the 
erecting  and  maintenance  of  lighthonseg,  &c.; 
the  erection  and  repairs  of  marine  hoepitil^ 
custom  houses,  &o. ;  the  taking  of  the  8th  eoi- 
BUS ;  the  printing  and  binding  for  the  goren- 
ment ;  and  expenses  connected  with  the  goren- 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  eip«- 
ditures  of  the  post  office  department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  SO,  1861,  were  tlV 
606,759.11,  of  which  $8,406,662.51  wss  for  the 
transportation  of  inland  mails  and  the  psyment 
of  route  and  local  agents  and  mul  messoiger^ 
$440,624.02  for  the  transportation  of  foreip 
mails,  and  $326,097.36  for  the  ocean  maila  to 
California  and  Oregon ;  compensation  to  po^ 
masters  and  their  clerks,  $3,461,363.46;  poat- 
age  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes,  |92,7TS.70; 
payments  for  balances  due  on  British  ni«il^ 
$120,507.82;  for  balances  on  French  niail^ 
$24,440.69 ;  payments  to  letter  oarrieis,  %i^- 
078.62,  Ac.  The  groea  revenue  of  the  year « 
$8,849,296.40,  of  which  $646,498.14  was  for 
letter  postage,  $6,864,791.43  for  stamps  eoU, 
$671,209.28  for  newspaper  and  pamphlet  post- 
age, $19,806.66  for  registered  letters,  $H9.- 
078.62  on  account  of  letter  carriers,  $94,66S.« 
on  aoooont  of  emoluments,  and  $3,864.88  niv- 
cellaneous.  As  compensation  for  the  tr£nepo^ 
tation  of  free  mail  matter,  $700,000  w«««pp»- 
priated  from  other  ftands,  and  the  defioioii?^ 
the  receipts  beyond  this  was  $4,561,9(16.18. 
The  whole  number  of  post  offices,  Jano  ^ 
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1861,  waa  28,686 ;  the  nnmber  of  route  agents 
was  899,  and  of  local  agents  85 ;  the  nnmber  of 
mail  routes  was  6,840,  and  their  length  140,890 
miles,  of  which  22,018  miles  was  hj  railroad, 
6,S89  bj  steamboat,  80,788  by  coach,  and  82,- 
809  by  inferior  means  of  transportation.  The 
nnmber  of  miles  of  annual  transportation  was 
64,466,464.  The  cost  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion averaged  11  eta.  per  mile;  steamboat,  16|; 
coach,  11 ;  and  inferior  modes,  7  cts.  The  U. 
8.  mint  is  considered  a  bnrean  of  the  treasury 
department.  In  the  following  table  its  coinage 
is  given  from  1868,  the  date  to  which  it  is 
brooght  down  in  the  artide  Coin  : 


regiments  of  artillery,  and  10  regiments  of  in- 
fimtry.  By  act  of  congress,  wproved  July  29, 
1861,  the  president  was  auuiorized  to  add 
22,714  men  to  the  regular  army,  and  the  nomi- 
nal strength  of  the  force  is  now  (July  1, 1862) 
as  follows:  4  migor-generals,  10  brigadier- 
generals,  corps  of  engineers,  corps  of  topograph- 
ical engineers,  ordnance  department,  6  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  6  regiments  of  artillery, 
and  19  regiments  of  infantry.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  regiments  is  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Tean. 

Qold. 

BUnr. 

Aonou. 

ISM..... 
18M..... 
I6U 

$19,777,418  70 
S8,447,S88  SB 
80,708,409  M 

H.a9«,n8  96 
8,980,tt«M 

9,883,700  94 

88,E«9,10Te8 

ToM. 

tl9>,888,10S  69 

tl0,S8S,B67  IS 

1184,706.889  84 

The  following  summary  gives  the  amount  of 
coinage  of  each  metal  from  the  establishment 
of  the  mint  to  June  80, 1861 : 

Gold ♦««9,ll«,406  «» 

silver U8,l«»,481  97 

Ooppwr ».«47,478  K 

Total «799,9S8,8«  14 

Of  this  amount  about  $620,000,000  was  ftom 
bullion  derived  fi-om  the  mines  of  the  United 
States.  Daring  the  year  ending  June  80,  1861, 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  its  branch  at  San 
Francisco,  and  the  assay  office  at  New  York, 
were  more  fully  employe(l  than  in  any  former 
year.  The  amount  of  bullion  received  at  the 
mint  and  its  branches  and  the  assay  office  was : 
gold,  $116,970,002.68;  silver,  $4,624,961.67; 
total  deposits,  $121,594,964.23.  Deducting  the 
redeposits,  the  amount  left  for  coinage  was 
$72,146,671.01.  The  coinage  for  the  year  was : 
gold  coins,  $60,698,237;  fine  gold  bars,  $20,- 
01g,163.64;  silver  coins,  $2,605,700;  silver 
bars,  $278,006.94 ;  cent  coins,  $101,660 ;  total 
coinage,  $83,698,767.68 ;  nnmber  of  pieces  of 
all  denominations  of  coin,  28,724JB18.  The 
branch  mints  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Dahlonega, 
Ga.,  and  New  Orleans  were  seized  by  the  con- 
federate anthorities  in  the  winter  or  early 
araring  of  1861,  and  no  returns  were  made  from 
ttemlater  than  March,  1861.  In  table  XXVn. 
will  be  found  detailed  statistics  of  the  banks  of 
the  different  divisions  of  the  United  States  for 
the  8  years  ending  June  80, 1868-'61 ;  and  table 
XXVIIL  completes  the  view  of  the  banking 
fakterest  in  the  United  States,  from  the  date  at 
which  it  is  left  in  the  article  Bank  to  the  dose 
of  1861. — The  policy  of  the  country  has  never 
been  to  keep  a  strong  military  fo^ce  in  time  of 
peace,  but  to  rely  upon  volunteers  in  case  of 
any  emergency.  In  March,  1861,  the  army 
oonsisted  of  one  m^or-general  (lieutenant- 
general  by  brevet),  4  brigadier-generals,  and 
16,000  other  officers  and  men.  The  several 
arms  of  the  service  were :  1  corps  of  engineers, 
1  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  1  ordnance 
corps,  2  regiments  at  dragoons,  2  regiments  of 
oftvvlry,  1  r^^ent  of  moonted  riflemen,  4 
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1,867 
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9,440 

The  new  regiments  are  organized  according  to 
their  maximum  strength,  that  is,  in  8  battalions, 
but  it  is  not  known  how  large  a  part  of  their 
men  have  thus  far  been  enlisted.  The  corps  of 
engineers  consists  of  1  colonel,  4  lieutenant- 
colonels,  8  in^ors,  12  captains,  16  first  lieuten- 
ants, 16  second  lieutenants,  and  600  enlisted 
men.  The  topographical  engineers  comprise  1 
colonel,  8  lieutenant-colonels,  8  miyors,  10  cap- 
tains, 18  first  lieutenants,  18  second  lieutenants, 
and  100  enlisted  men.  The  ordnance  depart- 
ment includes  1  brigadier-general,  2  colonels,  2 
lieutenant-colonels,  4  nugors,  12  captains,  12 
first  lieutenants,  12  second  lieutenants,  16  mU- 
itaiT  storekeepers,  and  440  enlisted  men.  In- 
oludittg  these  8  corps,  and  officers  of  the  staff, 
of  the  adjutant-general's  department,  judge 
advocate's  department,  inspector-general's  de- 
partment, one  signal  officer,  and  officers  of  the 
quartermaster's,  the  subsistence,  the  medical, 
and  the  pay  departments,  who  are  not  attached 
to  regimental  organizations,  the  total  nominal 
maximum  strength  of  the  regular  army  is  41,- 
247,  which  the  president  is  empowered  to  in- 
crease to  44,898  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  June 
17,  1860,  authorizing  him  to  raise  to  74  the 
number  of  privates  in  any  company  serving  on 
the  western  frontier  and  at  remote  and  distant 
stations.  This  has  been  done  in  69  of  the  198 
companies  of  the  old  army.  In  Jan.  1862,  the 
following  arsenals  and  armories  were  under 
the  supervision  of  the  war  department :  Ken- 
nebec, Me.  ;  Springfield  and  Watertown,  Mass. ; 
Ohamplain  (at  Vergennes),  Vt. ;  'Watervliet(at 
West  Twy)  and  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  AllMfhany 
(at  Pittsburg)  and  Frankford  (at  Bridesbura), 
Penn. ;  Pikesville,  Md. ;  Washmgton,  D.  O.; 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas;  Detroit  (at  DearbomyilleX 
Mich. ;  and  Benicia,  Cal.  llie  arsenals  at  Fay- 
ette'rille,  N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  0.,  Mount  Ver- 
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non,  Ala.,  Baton  Bonge,  La.,  and  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  were  seized  by  the  geeeaaionigts  at  the 
.  oommenoement  of  the  civil  war ;  and  that  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  was  burned  by  the  U.  8. 
forces  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  their 
hands.  The  only  national  military  academy  is 
that  at  West  Point.  On  April  16, 1661,  the  pres- 
ident issaed  a  proclamation  calling  for  76,000 
militia  to  serve  for  8  months  in  pntting  down 
the  rising  in  the  southern  states,  and  by 
July  1,  77,876  men  had  come  forward  and  were 
in  the  field.  On  May  4  a  second  call  was  made 
for  42,000  volunteers  to  serve  8  years  or  during 
the  war,  and  on  July  27  cong^ress  requested  the 
states  to  fbmish  600,000  volunteers  for  the 
same  period.  On  Dec.  1  the  strength  of  the 
entire  army,  volunteers  and  regulars,  was  re- 
ported by  the  secretary  of  war  as  follows : 


Xnglneen 

Cavalry 

ArtiUety 

Btflemen  uid  •hvpihooten 
Infantry 


Total. 


64,«64 

aOJHO 

8,886 

867,208 


810,887 


B«ff«l«n. 


107 
4,744 
4,808 

11,176 


30,384 


A|«i««m». 


107 

60,388 

24,688 

8,386 

688,383 


880,871 


In  July,  1863,  the  president  issued  a  call  for 
800,000  more  volunteers,  and  on  Aug.  4  ordered 
a  draft  of  800,000  militia,  to  serve  for  9  months. 
The  number  of  mcyor-generals  of  volunteers, 
July  1,  1882,  was  21,  and  of  brigadier-generals 
194.  The  number  of  general  officers  of  volun- 
teers is  limited  by  act  of  congress  to  40  niajoT- 
generals  and  200  brigadier-generals.  The 
militia  force  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  latest  returns  received  at  the  office  of 
the  a^utant-general,  is  3,214,769,  including 
600  general  officers  and  8,468  general  staff 
officers.  These  figures,  however,  can  only  be 
taken  as  approrimative.  Three  of  the  states 
and  all  the  territories  except  Utah  have  made 
no  returns,  and  the  returns  from  the  others 
are  for  various  dates  from  1827  to  1860.  (See 
MiLrriA.)  A  large  part  of  the  militia  is  included 
in  the  above  mentioned  volunteer  force,  many 
regiments  having  entered  the  service  in  a  body. 
By  act  of  congress  passed  July  16,  1862,  the 
president  is  authorized  in  certun  emergencies 
to  call  forth  the  militia  of  any  or  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,  and  to  continue  them  in  service 
9  months ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  defects  in 
any  of  the  state  laws  or  in  the  exeoution  of 
them,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  provide  for  en- 
rolling the  militia  or  otherwise  patting  this  act 
into  operation,  the  president  is  authorized  to 
make  m  necessary  rules  and  regulations.  Tlie 
enrolment  of  the  militia  must  in  all  cases  in- 
clude all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  46,  and  must  be  apportioned 
among  the  states  according  to  repretentative 
population. — The  navy,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  consisted  of  90  vessels,  pierced 
for  about  2,416  guns.  This  included  vessels 
on  the  stocks,  stationary  store  ships,  receiving 
ships,  and  vessels  worn  out  and  not  worth  re- 
pdring.    The  available  force  was : 


iBhlpeftlwUn* 84niii. 

Sflrlgatet 401    - 

Wsloops 4M   " 

8brlg». U   " 

8  stora  •Upt I   ■ 

6  tteam  frIgstM lU   " 

5  llrat  eliM  ateam  doop* W  * 

4flntalan>lde-whMlsteameis..» 41  * 

8  Moond  cku  steam  (loops 48  * 

6  third  claas  screw  ateamen S6   " 

4  seoond  clue  Btdo-wbeel  rtaamen 8  * 

leteamtanden 4  " 

m  VMgm. 

Of  this  force  the  following  were  in  commis- 
sion, the  remainder  being  in  ordinary,  dismin- 
tled,&c.: 

5  frigates ».....'. l»|na 

llsloops.... 881  * 

Sstoreshipe T  * 

1  screw  frigate 11  ' 

B  llrat  class  steam  sloops N  * 

8  side-wheel  steamen , 85  * 

8  second  class  steam  sloops 4>  ' 

S  third  daassenw  steamers K  * 

8  side-wheel  steamers 8  * 

1  steam  tender 1 

48  K6(m 

These  vessels  had  a  complement,  ezclaore  d 
officers  and  marines,  of  about  7,600  men.  One 
vessel  (the  sloop  Levant)  was  lost  in  the  ?» 
ciflo ;  one  steamer  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
confederates  at  Pensacola;  one  sieam  frifste 
(the  Merrimao),  partially  destroyed  and  sunk  at 
NorfoUc,  was  afterward  raised  by  the  oonfedw- 
ates  and  cased  with  iron ;  and  two  sloops  and 
one  brig,  beside  several  worthless  vessels,  we« 
destroyed  at  Norfolk  when  that  place  wi 
abandoned  by  the  United  States  forces.  By  tbe 
completion  of  unfinished  vessels,  and  the  con- 
struction and  purchase  of  others,  the  nsvy  W 
been  increased,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report 
of  that  department  (Deo.  1861),  to  264  vessels 
(including  tiiose  under  construction),  monuting 
2,667  guns,  measuring  218^016  tons,  and  mtn- 
ned  by  22,000  seamen.  These  were  as  fw- 
lows :  _____ 


Old  Natt. 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops.. 

Brigs 

Store  ships ' 

BecelTliig  ships,  <io. 

Screw  A-igates. ■ 

First  class  screw  sloops 

First  class  side- wheel  steam  SuOopa. , 

Second  class  screw  sloops 

Third  class  screw  sloo_ps 

Third  class  side-wheel  steamers  ... 
Steam  tenders 

PCBOUSSD  VB8SBU. 

Side-wheel  steamers 

Screw  steamers 

Ships 

Sonooners 

Barks 

Brigs.  .^ 

VcssiLS  CoHSTinonD. 
Screw  do 
Steam  gnob 
Side-wheel  steamers. 
Iion-olad  steamers . . 


macb. 


604 

860 

17 

343 

U 

I 

106 

ta 

108 

48 

46 

S 

8 

4 

88 

180 

48 

ITS 

18 

U 

94 

41) 

18 

J8 

S 

4 

14 

88 

83 

« 

11 

48 

8 

18 

Total 884  18,687 


Ii,M 

aim 

11.M 

Ma 

* 
"MS 


The  purchased  vessels  were  all  aeleotod  bm 
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the  merolunt  marine,  and  altered  to  fit  them  to 
the  necessities  of  war.  Thoagh  most  of  them 
wonld  be  found  incapable  of  standing  a  regular 
naval  contest,  thiy  nave  proved  wdl  adapted 
for  blookading  servioe,  for  transports,  and  for 
coast  and  river  fleets.  In  addition  to  the  ves- 
sels enumerated  above  are  the  gonboat,  ram, 
and  mortar  fleets  built  for  action  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  other  western  waters,  under  authority 
of  the  war  department,  but  since  transferred  to 
the  control  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  The 
gunboats,  constraoted  by  order  of  Qen.  Fre- 
mont, are  la  in  number,  mounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate 126  guns,  bende  a  rifled  12-pomtder  boat 
Howitzer  on  each  vessel.  The  guns  are  all  8S,  43, 
and  04-pounders,  except  one,  a  128-ponnder. 
Seven  of  the  gunboats  are  iron-plated.  Gen. 
Fremont  also  caused  88  mortar  boats  to  be 
built,  each  about  60  feet  long  and  SS  feet  wide, 
anrrounded  by  iron-plated  b^warks,  and  carry- 
ing one  18-inoh  mortar.  A  number  of  schoon- 
ers included  in  the  above  list  of  purchased  ves- 
sels have  also  been  fitted  up  as  mortar  boats, 
and  were  engaged  in  the  capture  of  theMissis- 
aippi  forts  below  New  Orleans.  The  ram  fleet, 
which  first  came  into  action  in  the  naval  en- 
gagement near  Memphis,  was  fitted  out  by  the 
late  Ool.  Ellet.  It  consists  of  8  or  10  river  steam 
towboats,  strengthened  and  armed  with  iron 
prows  for  the  purpose  of  running  down  the 
vessels  of  the  enemy.  A  number  of  iron  and 
iron-clad  vessels  are  now  (Aug.  1863)  building, 
including  6  on  the  plan  of  the  floating  battery 
Monitor.  In  Feb.  1862,  congress  authorized 
the  construction  of  20  iron-dad  gunboats,  ap- 
propriating $10,000,000  for  that  purpose.  A 
naval  school  for  the  education  of  officers  was 
established  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1845,  and 
temporarily  removed  in  April,  1861,  to  New- 
port, R.  I.  By  act  of  congress  approved  July 
16,  1862,  the  active  list  of  line  officers  in  the 
navy,  with  the  maximum  number  of  officers 
allowed  to  each  grade,  is  constituted  as  follows ; 
9  rear  admirals ;  18  commodores;  36  captains; 
78  commanders;  144  lieutenant-commanders; 
144  lieutenants;  144  masters;  144  ensigns; 
and  midshipmen  (students  of  the  naval  acade- 
my) to  the  number  of  2  for  every  member  and 
delegate  of  the  house  of  representatives,  2  for 
the  District  of  Oolumbia,  and  10  appointed  at 
large  by  the  president,  bmide  whom  the  presi- 
dent may  appoint  8  midshipmen  yearly,  to  be 
selected  from  boys  enlisted  in  the  navy.  The 
navy  yards,  at  the  commencement  of  President 
Lincoln's  administration,  were  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. ;  Oharlestown,  Mass. ;  Brooklyn  and 
Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia,  P^nn. ; 
Washington,  O.  0. ;  Norfolk,  Va.  ;  Pensacola, 
FI.-l;  and  Mare  idand,  OaL  By  the  act  of 
congress  reorganizing  the  navy  department, 
approved  July  S,  1862,  the  following  bureaus 
are  created :  yards  and  docks,  equipments  and 
recruiting,  navigation,  ordnance,  construotion 
and  repairs,  steam  engineering,  provisions  and 
clothing,  and  medicine  and  surgery.  The  ma- 
rine corps  is  organized  as  a  brigade,  and  snb- 


Jeet  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  navy 
except  when  detached  for  service  with  the 
army  by  order  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  As  reorganized  by  Oongress  in  1861,  itr 
consists  of  1  colonel  command  mit,  1  colonel,  2 
lieutenant-colonels,  4  nu^jors,  1  a^utant  and  in- 
spector, 1  paymaster,  1  quartermaster,  2  assistant 
quartermasters,  20  captains,  80  first  lieutenants, 
80  second  lieutenants,  and  8,074  enlisted  men. — 
HiBTOBT.  The  country  now  comprised  with- 
in the  United  States  was,  when  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  exdosively  inhabited  by  the  red  or 
copper-colored  race  commonly  called  American 
Indims.  Of  the  origin  of  Aese  people  nothing 
is  positively  known,  though  their  own  vague 
traditions,  and  their  general  resemblance  to  the 
tribes  of  north-eastern  Asia  give  a  certain  de- 
gree of  plausibility  to  the  theory  that  their  an- 
cestors came  to  America  by  way  of  Behring's 
straits  or  the  Aleutian  islands.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  these  savages  were  not 
the  first  occupants  of  the  land,  in  almost 
every  part  of  which,  and  especially  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  are  found  monuments 
oonfdsting  of  mounds  and  otlier  earthworks  of 
great  extent,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  an  unknown  and  long  extinct  race. 
In  physical  appearance,  manners,  customs,  re- 
ligion, and  social  and  political  institutions,  the 
Indians  were  so  strikingly  alike  as  to  form  but 
one  people;  yet  they  were  divided  into  a  mul- 
titude of  tribes  almost  perpetually  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  speaking  a  great  variety  of 
dialects,  among  which  have  been  traced  8  radi- 
cally distinct  languages,  viz.,  the  Algonqnin,  • 
Iroquois,  Cherokee,  Oatawba,  Uchee,  Natchez, 
Mobilian,  and  Dacotah  or  Sioux.  The  Algon- 
qnins  inhabited  the  territory  now  included  in 
New  England,  a  part  of  New  York  and  Fenn- 
^Ivania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Fear,  a  large  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
Their  most  important  tribes  were  the  Eniste- 
neanx,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
Menomonees,  Miamies,  Piankeshaws,  Pota- 
watomies,  Eickapoos,  Illinois,  Shawnees,  Pow- 
hatans,  Corees,  Nanticokea,  Lenni-Lenapes  or 
Delawares,  MohMans,  Narragansets,  Pequots, 
and  Abenakis.  llie  Iroquois  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  Canada  which  lies 
south  of  the  Ottawa,  between  Lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  and  Huron,  the  greater  portion  of  New 
York,  and  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  which  lies  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  They  were  completely  surrounded 
by  the  territories  of  their  enemies  the  Algon- 
qnins.  Their  chief  tribes,  the  Senecas,  Cayu- 
gas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  form- 
ed a  confederacy  which  was  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish as  the  Five  Nations,  and  after  1722,  when 
they  admitted  the  Tusoaroras,  as  the  Six  Nations. 
The  English,  however,  often  termed  them  col- 
lectively the  Mohawks  or  Mingoes,  the  latter 
name  being  given  them  by  the  Algonquins. 
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The  name  Iroqnois  was  applied  to  ihem  by  the 
French.  Their  own  national  appellation  was 
Konoskioni  or  "  cabin-bnildere."  The  Oataw- 
tbas  dwelt  upon  the  Tadkin  and  Catawba  riven, 
along  the  line  that  now  separates  North  and 
South  Oarolina.  The  land  of  the  Oherokeea 
extended  from  the  Oarolina  Broad  river  on  the 
east  to  the  Alabama  on  the  west,  including  the 
whole  upper  part  of  Georgia.  Below  them,  on 
the  Savannah,  the  Oconee,  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Great  Ogeechee  and  the  Chattahoochee, 
were  seated  the  Ucbees,  who  spoke  a  harsh 
and  peculiar  language,  and  were  apparently 
the  decayed  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  nation. 
The  rest  of  the  state  of  Greorgia,  part  of  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  the 
whole  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  MississippL 
were  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  kinged 
tribes  who  are  known  in  our  history  as  the 
Mobilian  nation.  Their  territory,  which  was 
only  inferor  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Algonqnins, 
stretched  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  They  were  divided 
into  three  great  confederacies  of  tribes,  the 
Muscogees  or  Creeks,  the  Chootaws,  and  the 
Ohickuaws.  Among  their  sub-tribes  of  most 
note  were  the  Beminoles  and  Yemassees,  who 
belonged  to  the  Creek  confederacy.  A  small 
territory  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Pearl  river,  was  occupied 
by  the  Natchez,  who,  though  surrounded  by  Mo- 
bilian  tribes,  were  a  distinct  people,  speakinga 
language  of  their  own,  and  worshipping  the  sun. 
Beyond  the  Missiseippi  were  tne  nnmerona 
tribes  of  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux,  who  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Arkansas  on  the  south 
and  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the  north,  and  westward 
to  the  Rocky  mountains.  Their  principal  divi- 
sions were  the  Winnebagoee,  who  dwelt  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi ;  the  Assini- 
boins,  the  most  northerly  in  position;  the  Mina- 
tarees,  Mandans,  and  Crows,  who  lived  west  of 
the  Assiniboins ;  and  the  southern  Sioux,  who 
held  the  country  between  the  Arkansas  and 
Platte  rivers.  Beyond  the  Dacotah  nation,  on 
the  great  plains,  in  the  Kocky  mountains,  and 
on  the  Faciflo  slope,  were  the  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Pawnees,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Utahs, 
Blackfeet,  Snakes,  Nezperoes,  Flatheads,  and 
Oalifomia  Indians.  WhUe  in  possession  of 
its  savage  aborigines,  the  country  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  with  comparatively 
slight  exceptions,  was  one  vast  forest,  inhabit- 
ed by  wild  beasts,  whose  pursnit  formed  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  Indians,  and  gave 
them  their  chief  means  of  subsistence  and 
clothing. — According  to  the  Scandinavian  sa- 
gas, Leif,  a  Norwegian,  sailed  in  1002  from 
Iceland  for  Greenland,  but  was  driven  south- 
ward by  storms  till  he  reached  a  country  caU- 
«d  Vinland,  from  the  wild  gr{^>e8  he  found 
^[rowing  there.  Other  Scandinavian  adven- 
turers followed  him,  and  made  settlements, 
none  of  which  were  permanent.  By  many 
writers  Yiolaikd  is  supposed  to  have  been  Bbode 


Island  or  some  other  part  of  fke  coast  of  l!r«r 
England,  bat  of  its  real  position  nothing  is  en- 
tainly  known ;  and  if  tiiese  northern  legeaids 
be  rejected  as  too  yagne  to  afford  a  bssis  for 
sober  history,  we  must  conclude  that  the  tv- 
ritory  now  comprised  within  the  United  Ststa 
was  first  visited  by  Europeans  about  6  years  it- 
ter  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies.  In 
1497  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  commasdinic  an 
English  ship  under  a  commission  from  Hair; 
yil.,  sailed  from  Bristol  westward,  and  on 
June  24  discovered  land,  along  which  he  coast- 
ed to  the  southward  for  the  distance  (^nearly 
1,000  miles,  lan<fing  at  various  points,  and 
planting  on  the  soil  tiie  banners  of  England  and 
of  Venice.  In  the  following  year  his  aon  8e- 
bastian  Cabot  sailed  with  two  ships  from  Brii- 
tol  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage  toChist; 
but  finding  the  ioe  impenetrable,  he  turned  to 
the  south  and  coasted  along  as  far  as  the  en- 
trance of  Chesapeake  bay.  A  few  years  liter, 
in  1618,  the  Spaniard  Ponoe  de  Leon  diseolTe^ 
ed  Florida,  and  took  fonnal  possession  of  the 
country  near  where  St.  Augnstine  now  stands; 
but  on  attempting  shortly  afterward  to  plant  i 
colony,  he  was  repulsed  and  mortally  woonded 
by  the  natives.  Toward  the  close  of  lESt 
FVancis  I.  of  France  sent  John  Yerrazzini,  i 
Florentine,  to  explore  the  North  American  coast 
After  a  terribly  tempeBtnous  passage  of  54 
days,  he  made  lend  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  bat 
found  no  convenient  harbor,  thongfa  he  search- 
ed for  one  for  160  miles  southward.  Eetan- 
ing  north,  he  sailed  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia,  stop- 
ping for  a  while  in  the  harbors  of  New  York 
and  Newport,  both  of  which  are  described  ii 
his  narrative.  Next  followed  the  famous  ei- 
pedition  of  the  Spaniard  De  Soto,  who  in  IBM 
landed  with  several  hundred  followers  in  Tam- 
pa bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and  fongfat 
his  way  in  the  course  of  two  years  through  dia 
region  which  now  forms  the  states  of  Georpi, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisisna,  to  ths 
river  Mississippi,  beyond  which  he  penetnted 
for  about  200  miles,  and  to  which  he  r^oiMd 
to  die  in  the  third  year  of  his  expeditioa. 
After  his  death  his  discouraged  followers  d^ 
scended  the  river  in  boats,  and  crossed  th« 
gulf  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  For 
a  long  period  no  further  attempt  was  made  \if 
the  Spaniards  to  colonize  Florida.  But  in  16tS 
the  French  Calvinists,  under  the  direction  of 
Admiral  Ooligni,  endeavored  to  found  there* 
colony  which  might  become  a  place  of  reftie 
for  the  persecnted  Huguenots.  Charles  II- 
conceded  an  ample  charter,  and  an  expeditioB 
under  Jean  Ribault  made  a  settlement  at  Port 
Royal  in  South  Carolina,  the  name  of  Caroiin* 
being  then  first  given  to  the  country  in  honor 
of  King  Charles.  This  colony  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  another,  composed  also  of  Protc*- 
tants,  was  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  8t  John's 
in  Florida,  which  in  1666  was  surprised  and 
massacred  by  the  Spaniards,  who  in  the  san* 
year  founded  St.  Augustine,  now  the  oldest  of 
American  cities,  and  the  first  permanent  settle- 
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mentln  the  TTnited  States.— The  dtsooveries  of 
the  Oabota  had  {^ven  the  English  orown  a 
claim  to  North  America,  which,  though  not 

grosecnted  for  nearly  a  century,  was  never  re- 
nqnished,  and  which  led  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth to  efforts  at  colonization  on  a  large  scale. 
In  1S86  an  expedition  sent  by  Sir  Widter  Ra- 
leigh made  a  settlement  on  Roanoke  island  in 
North  Oarolina,  which  however  failed  so  ut- 
terly that  in  a  few  years  not  a  trace  of  it  re- 
mained, the  last  of  the  colonists  having  been 
carried  off  captives  by  the  Insane.  James  I. 
in  1606  divided  the  American  territorydafaned 
by  England  into  two  parts :  South  Virgini^ 
eztendmg  from  Oape  Fear  to  the  Potomac,  and 
North  Yirginia,  from  the  month  of  the  Hudson 
to  Newfoundland.  Two  companies  were  formed 
in  England  for  the  colonisation  of  America :  the 
London  company^  which  was  granted  Sonth 
Virginia,  ana  the  Plymouth  company,  to  which 
vas  granted  North  Virginia;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  region  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Hudson  should  be  neutral  ground  on  which 
either  company  might  make  settlements.  The 
London  company  was  earnest  in  the  nnder- 
te^ng,  and  in  1607  sent  ont  8  ships  and  106 
emigrants,  who  entered  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
founded  on  May  IS  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia by  building  Jamestown  on  James  river, 
both  names  being  given  in  honor  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  Capt.  Newport  commanded  the 
expedition,  but  the  master  spirit  of  the  enter- 
prise was  the  celebrated  Capt.  John  Smith, 
whose  prndence,  energy,  and  courage  carried 
the  settlement  snccessftilly  through  the  perils 
which  beset  it,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  bad 
character  of  many  of  the  colonists  (who  were, 
as  Smith  says,  "  unruly  sparks  packed  off  by 
their  friends  to  escape  worse  destinies  at 
home,"  and  "  poor  gentlemen,  broken  trades- 
men, footmen,  and  such  as  were  much  fitter  to 
spoil  and  ruin  a  commonwealth  than  to  help  to 
raise  or  maintain  one"),  and  on  the  other  hand 
f^om  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  however 
in  1614  were  conciliated  and  made  friendly  for 
some  years  by  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas,  the 
daughter  of  their  king  or  principal  chief  Pow- 
hatan, to  an  Englishman.  The  government  of 
Virginia  was  at  first  retained  by  the  king  in 
the  hands  of  councils  subject  to  his  appoint- 
ment or  control;  but  after  repeated  changes 
fhe  constitution  was  at  length  so  framed  that  a 
house  of  burgesses  chosen  by  the  people  was 
instituted,  which  met  for  the  first  time  June 
19,  1619.  This  was  the  beginning  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  America.  It  was 
closely  followed  by  two  events,  both  seemiag- 
\r  of  slight  importance  at  the  time,  but  boui 
destined  to  have  a  powerful  and  long  continued 
influence  on  Amencan'afiikirs.  In  Aug.  1619, 
a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  James  river,  and 
sold  20  Africans  to  the  planters,  thus  introdu- 
cing slavery  into  the  colony;  and  two  years 
afterward,  in  1621,  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
was  commenced.  Capt.  John  Smith  had  re- 
tamed  to  England  in  1609,  and  in  1614  sailed 


again  fbr  America ;  and  having  examined  the 
coast  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  bo 
named  the  country  New  England.  Previous  to 
this,  in  1607,  two  ships,  commanded  by  BaleigU 
and  Gilbert,  had  carried  ont  a  company  of  46 
emigrants,  led  by  George  Popham,  by  whom  a 
settlement  named  St.  George  was  formed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  and  abandoned  in 
the  following  year.  Smith  on  his  return  home 
pnbli^ed  a  map  and  description  of  New 
England,  which,  together  with  his  personal 
representationB  of  the  advantages  of  emigra- 
tion, excited  mach  enthusiasm  in  England  for 
colonizing  America ;  and  a  patent  was  obtained 
from  the  sing  for  a  new  company  incorporated 
as  "  the  council  established  at  Plymouth  in  the 
county  of  Devon  for  the  planting,  ruling,  or- 
dering, and  governing  New  Engird  in  Amer- 
ica," which  gave  the  planters  absolute  prop- 
erty, with  unlimited  jurisdiction,  the  sole  pow- 
ers of  legislation,  the  appointment  of  all  offi- 
cers and  all  forms  of  government,  over  the  ter- 
ritory, extending  in  breadth  from  the  40th 
to  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in 
length  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This 
area  comprised  more  than  a  million  of 
square  miles,  and  covered  the  present  prov- 
inces of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
Oanadas,  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, nearly -half  of  New  Jersey,  and  all  the 
continent  lying  directly  west  of  those  states. 
The  first  English  settlement  within  its  limits, 
however,  was  established  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  corporation  and  without  the  aid  of 
King  James,  by  the  "pilgrim  fathers  of  New 
England,"  a  body  of  Puritans  who,  led  by  John 
Carver,  William  Brewster,  William  Bradford, 
Edward  Winslow,  and  Miles  Standish,  sailed 
from  England,  Sept.  6, 1620,  in  the  Mayflower, 
a  vessel  of  180  tons  burden,  and  landed  Deo.  21 
(Dec.  11, 0.  S.),  to  the  number  of  about  100  men, 
women,  and  children,  at  a  harbor  in  Massachu- 
setts bay  where  they  began  to. build  a  town, 
which  they  called  Plymouth  in  memory  of  the 
hospitalities  received  at  the  last  English  port 
from  which  they  had  sailed.  "A  grateful 
posterity,"  says  Bancroft,  "has  marked  the 
rock  which  first  received  their  footsteps.  The 
consequences  of  that  day  are  constantly  un- 
folding themselves  as  time  advances.  It  was 
the  origin  of  New  England ;  it  was  the  plant- 
ing of  the  New  England  institutions.  Inquisi- 
tive historians  have  loved  to  mark  every  ves- 
tige of  the  pilgrims ;  poets  of  the  purest  minds 
have  conmiemorated  their  virtues ;  the  noblest 
genius  has  been  called  into  exercise  to  display 
uieir  merits  worthily,  and  to  trace  the  conse- 
quences of  their  daring  enterprise As 

the  pilgrims  landed,  their  institutions  were  al- 
ready perfected.  Democratic  liberty  and  inde- 
pendent Christian  worship  at  once  existed  in 
America."  The  government  of  the  colony  was 
strictly  republican.  The  governor  was  elected 
by  the  people,  and  restricted  by  a  council  of  6 
and  afterward  of  7  assistants.  The  legislature 
at  first  comprised  the  whole  body  of  the  peo* 
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pie,  but  as  popTilation  advanced  the  representa- 
tive  gjBtem  was  adopted.  The  foundation  of 
the  Plymouth  colony  was  followed  by  that  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  where  Salem  was  settled 
by  John  Endicott  in  1628.  In  1630  a  fleet  ar- 
rived with  840  additional  emigrants,  with  John 
Winthrop,  a  man  approved  for  piety,  liberality, 
and  conduct,  at  their  head  as  governor,  and 
Thomas  Dudley  as  deputy  governor.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  they  settled  Boston, 
which  they  named  in  honor  of  the  town  in 
England  from  which  came  their  minister,  the 
Bev.  John  Ootton.  In  1602  Plymouth  colony 
was  united  to  Massachnsetts.  While  these  set- 
tlements on  Massachuaetts  bay  were  in  progress, 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gk>rges  and  John  Mason  obtain- 
ed a  patent  for  a  territory  called  Laconia,  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  from  the  Merrimack  to  the  Kennebec,  and 
settled  Portsmouth  and  Dover  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1623.  In  Maine  a  French  colony  had 
been  planted  in  the  island  of  Mount  Desert  as 
early  as  1613,  which  was  soon  broken  up  by 
an  expedition  from  Virginia;  and  the  first 
permanent  English  settlements  in  Maine  were 
made  at  Saco  and  on  the  island  of  Monhegan 
in  1622  or  1623.  These  settlements,  however, 
nltimately  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Maine  continued  to  form  a  part 
of  that  commonwealth  till  1820.  Connecticut 
was  colonized  in  1685  by  emigrants  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  settled  at  Hartford,  Windsor, 
and  Wethersfield,  though  a  few  huts  had  been 
erected  at  the  latter  place  a  year  or  two  before, 
and  the  Dutch,  who  claimed  the  territory,  had 
in  1633  bnilt  a  fort  and  trading  house  at  Hart- 
ford. Rhode  Island  was  first  settled  at  Provi- 
dence in  1636  by  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been 
exiled  from  Massachusetts  for  maintaining  re- 
ligious and  political  opinions  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  rulers  of  that  colony.  The  first 
white  man  that  ever  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of 
New  York  was  Samuel  Ohamplain,  the  French 
navigator,  who  in  July,  1609,  entered  the  lake 
which  bears  his  name,  and  fought  a  battle  on 
its  shores  with  a  band  of  Mohawks,  whom  he 
defeated,  and  thus  brought  upon  the  French 
the  lasting  hatred  of  die  powerful  confederacy 
of  the  Six  Nations.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
Sept.  6,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  en- 
tered New  York  bay  and  discovered  the  river 
to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  and  which 
he  ascended  nearly  as  far  as  the  site  of  Albany. 
The  region  thus  discovered  was  claimed  by 
Holland  and  named  New  Netherlands ;  and  in 
a  few  years  trading  posts  were  erected  at  Fort 
Orange,  now  Albany,  and  on  Manhattan  island. 
In  1623, 18  families  settled  at  Fort  Orange,  and 
80  fiuniiies  at  New  Amsterdam  on  Manhattan 
island,  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  Dutch  settlements  gradn^ly  spread 
up  the  river,  and  eastward  to  the  Oonnecticnt, 
and  westward  and  southward  to  the  Delaware. 
On  the  latter  river  they  came  in  collision  with 
the  Swedes,  who  had  settled  there  in  1688  and 


occupied  both  banks  in  Delaware  and  Pcauu;^ 
vania  nearly  to  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  m 
named  their  settlements  New  Sweden.  Th^ 
were  finally  expelled  in  1655  by  a  Dntch  aimT; 
but  the  English,  who  claimed  the  whole  cotm- 
try  under  the  right  given  by  Cabot's  discoTerjr, 
after  much  diplomado  controversy  protracted 
through  nearly  half  a  century,  at  length  ended 
the  contest  by  seizing  New  Amsterdam  bj 
force  in  1664,  and  yhm  it  the  whole  <tf  Kew 
Netherlands.  The  province  in  the  same  jeix 
had  been  granted  by  Charlea  II.  to  his  brother 
the  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  in  whose  honor 
New  Amsterdam  was  named  New  York,  which 
also  became  the  name  of  the  province,  vhilei 
Fort  Orange  became  Albany.  New  Jersey  it 
this  time  acquired  its  distinctive  name  from  Sir 
George  Carteret,  who  had  been  governor  d 
the  island  of  Jersey,  and  in  coi\iunction  viA 
Lord  Berkeley  had  purchased  the  territory 
from  the  duke  of  York  and  made  it  a  sepantt 
colony.  In  1681  the  territory  west  of  the  Del- 
aware was  granted  to  William  Penn,  who  col- 
onized it  chiefly  with  Friends  or  Quakers,  and 
founded  Philadelphia  in  1682.  PenDsjlTsnii 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourisliing  of 
the  colonies,  and  was  honorably  distingaished 
among  them  for  the  kindness  and  justice  of  iti 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  its  consequent 
exemption  for  nearly  a  century  from  the  ho^ 
rors  of  savage  warfare.  About  1710  a  htrp 
immigration  of  Germans  began,  which  peopled 
several  counties  and  gave  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  population  of  the  province.  The  coiffl- 
try  between  the  southern  line  of  Pennsjltaiiia 
and  the  Potomac  was  early  called  Maryland,  ii 
honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of  Charlei 
I.  The  first  settlement  within  its  limits  wa 
made  in  1631  by  Capt.  William  Claybome, 
with  a  party  of  men  from  Virginia,  on  Kent 
island  in  Chesapeake  bay.  In  1682  Charlei  L 
granted  the  province  by  a  charter  to  Ceciliv 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  sent  out  in  163St 
colony  of  201  persons,  nearly  all  of  them  Bonui 
Oatholic  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  ledbytht 
brother  of  the  lord  proprietor,  Leonarid  Calvei^ 
who  became  the  first  governor  of  the  proTinc& 
They  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  two  vessels  nined 
the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  and  landed  on  St  Clem- 
ent's island,  March  26,  1634.  Two  days  af- 
terward they  began  a  settlement  at  St  Mary^ 
on  the  mainland.  The  first  legislature  met  ii 
1639,  and  in  1649  the  aaaembly  passed  tht 
memorable  act  by  which  Christians  of  all  eecti 
were  secured  in  the  public  profession  of  tbar 
faith,  and  allowed  to  worship  God  aoeordiaf 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  Tht 
country  south  of  Virginia  was  first  pennanei* 
ly  settled  in  1670  by  English  colonists,  wio 
landed  at  Port  Royal,  but  soon  removed  to  tie 
present  site  of  Charleston.  Under  the  n^ 
of  Carolina  the  colony  was  nominally  gorerned 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  aristo- 
cratic constitution  framed  by  the  philosopher 
John  Locke,  till  1727,  when  the  king  bongi» 
out  the  proprietors  and  divided  the  cdony  into 
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two,  csJled  respflotirely  Nortb  and  South  Oaro- 
lina.  The  present  state  of  6«org^a  origiiudly 
formed  part  of  Carolina,  bat  in  1788  George  II., 
in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named,  granted  the 
territory  to  a  corporation  entitled  "  the  tmstees 
for  settling  the  colony  of  Georgia ;"  and  in  the 
same  year  a  colony  of  120  persons  sailed  for 
the  new  province,  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  Gen.  James  Oglethorpe. — ^In  the 
coarse  of  little  more  than  a  century  fi-om  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  IS  colonies  were 
thus  founded  by  the  English  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Within  the  same 
,  limits  the  Spaniards  had  also  settled  in  Florida 
and  New  Mezioo,  and  the  French  had  estab- 
lished posts  in  Illbiois,  in  Indiana,  sad  in  Loui- 
siana near  the  month  of  the  Miasiasippi. 
Thoogh  the  emigration  to  the  English  oolomes 
was  mostly  fi-om  England  itself^  and  the  lan- 
gnage,  laws,  and  manners  of  England  every- 
where prevailed,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  and  Scandinavia  each  con- 
tribnted  more  or  less  extensively  to  their  pop- 
ulation. Nearly  all  the  sects  of  Ohristendom 
were  also  represented;   and  while  Oalvinism 

fredominated  in  New  England,  Quakerism  in 
'ennsylvania,  and  Romaii  Oatholicism  in  Mary- 
land, the  church  of  England  preponderated  in 
New  York  and  in  the  South.  In  the  genial 
climate  and  fertile  soil  of  the  southern  colonies, 
where  labor  was  chiefly  performed  by  African 
slaves,  a  more  easy  and  lavish  style  of  living 
prevailed  than  in  the  bleak  and  barren  land  of 
the  Puritans,  though  as  population  advanced 
the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  Yankees  (an  In- 
dian corruption  of  the  word  English);  as  the 
New  Englanders  were  termed  by  their  south- 
ern neighbors,  produced  the  usual  effects  in  de- 
Teloping  among  them  a  high  degree  of  wealth, 
comfort,  and  refinement.  Though  agriculture 
was  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  colonists,  mannfao- 
tares  and  commerce  were  not  wholly  neglect- 
ed. But  as  early  as  1660  the  mother  country, 
jealous  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  her  chil- 
dren beyond  the  Atlantic,  began  to  hamper  their 
trade  with  navigation  acts  selfishly  designed  to 
compel  the  commerce  of  the  Americans  to 
pass  exclusively  through  English  hands.  The 
Lonse  of  commons  in  1719  declared  "that 
erecting  any  manufactories  in  the  colonies 
tended  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great 
Britain,"  and  laws  were  accordingly  enacted 
prohibiting  the  working  of  iron  and  steel  in 
the  colonies,  and  restricting  other  branches  of 
manufacture.  It  was  declared  that  no  sagar, 
tobacco,  ginger,  indigo,  cotton,  fVistio,  or  dye- 
ing woods  should  be  transported  to  any  other 
country  than  those  belongmg  to  the  crown  of 
England,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  The  im- 
portation of  European  commodities  into  the 
colonies  was  prohibited  except  in  English  ships 
from  Ejigland,  and  thus  the  colonies  were  com- 
pelled to  buy  in  England  not  only  all  English 
mannfaotures,  but  every  thing  else  that  they 
might  need  from  any  soil  but  their  own.  The 
colonists  were  allowed  to  sell  to  foreigners 


only  what  England  would  not  t^e,  that  so 
they  might  gain  means  to  pay  for  the  articles 
forced  upon  them  by  England.  As  they  could 
buy  few  European  and  no  Asiatic  commodities 
except  in  the  mother  country,  the  English  mer- 
chant was  able  to  sell  ids  goods  for  more  than 
they  were  worth,  and  at  £he  same  time,  being 
the  sole  legal  purchaser  of  colonial  products, 
could  obtain  these  products  at  less  than  their 
fair  value.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  en- 
terprise and  industry  of  the  colonists  soon 
created  a  vigorous  commerce,  and  even  mann- 
faotures were  not  unknown,  especially  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  people  manufactured 
paper,  woollen  goods,  hemp,  and  iron,  and 
nearly  evenr  family  made  coarse  cloth  for  its 
own  use.  Notwithstanding  their  general  pov- 
erty, and  the  hardships  incident  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  scanty  nopnlation  busily  engaged  in 
snbduing  the  wilaemess  and  its  tribes  of  sav- 
ages, the  colonists,  especially  in  New  England, 
paid  prompt  and  special  attention  to  education. 
Schools  were  formed  in  Virginia  as  early  as 
1621,  and  in  1692  William  and  Mary  college 
was  established  at  Williamsburg.  A  school 
was  founded  in  New,  Amsterdam  in  1688. 
Harvard  college  in  Massachusetts  was  fonnded 
in  1687,  and  Yale  college  in  Connecticut  in 
1701 ;  the  college  of  New  Jersey  was  incor- 
porated in  1788,  and  King's  (now  Columbia) 
college  in  New  York  in  1764.  In  the  New 
England  colonies,  as  soon  almost  as  they  were 
founded,  laws  were  enacted  providing  for  a 
libersl  system  of  common  schools,  under  which 
the  people  soon  became  remarkable  for  intelli- 
gence ;  a  system  continued  with  unbroken  per- 
severance and  with  ever  increasing  improve- 
ment to  the  present  day. — The  18  colonie&thos 
settled  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury from  the  foundation  of  Jamestown  were 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The 
details  of  colonial  history  being  given  in  this 
work  under  the  names  of  the  individual  states, 
we  shall  only  notice  here  the  most  prominent 
events  of  general  interest,  which  may  be  classed 
under  the  three  hedds  of  Indian  wars,  French 
wars,  and  political  struggles  against  the  Eng- 
lish government.  The  Indians  at  first  received 
the  whites  as  friends ;  bat  the  steady  encroach- 
ments of  the  settlers  on  their  hunting  grounds, 
and  the  manifold  causes  of  qnarrel  incident  to 
the  contact  of  races  so  different,  speedily  led  to 
acts  of  violence  on  both  sides,  and  at  length  to 
open  war,  though  to  the  last  a  few  tribes  con- 
tinued faithfiil  friends  to  the  Europeans.  In 
the  infancy  of  the  settlements  these  conflicts 
with  the  warlike  savages  were  often  bloody 
and  perilous;  but  as  the  colonies  grew  in 
strength,  their  numbers,  discipline,  and  supe- 
riority in  arms  gave  them  an  assured  victory 
whenever  roused  to  put  forth  their  power. 
The  first  serious  encounter  took  place  in  1629, 
after  the  death  of  the  friendly  Powhatan,  when 
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a  general  ooasptncj  of  the  Indians  of  Virdnia 
broke  out  in  a  bloody  inaaaainre,  in  whi<m  in 
one  hour  860  of  the  English  fell  beneath  the 
tomahawk.  The  colonists  were  victorions  in 
this  contest,  and  again  in  1644-'6,  when  the 
Virginian  tribes  made  their  last  struggle  for 
independence,  led  by  Opechanoanougn,  who 
was  captured  and  kept  in  prison  till  he  died. 
From  that  period  the  rad  men  gave  little  further 
tronble  in  Virginia,  bnt  peaoefblly  submitted 
to  the  colonial  anthoritiee.  In  1636  the  powers 
ftal  Pequot  tribe  commenced  hostilities  in  Oon- 
necticat,  which  soon  spread  into  Massadhnsetts 
and  provoked  an  aUianoe  of  those  colonies,  by 
whose  forces  in  1687  the  hostile  nation  was 
'  utterly  destroyed,  and  snoh  a  terror  stamok  into 
the  remaining  tribes  tliat  they  did  not  venture 
again  to  molest  the  whites  till  1676,  when  the 
famous  Metaoomet,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags, 
or  King  Philip  as  he  was  called  by  the  Kngliah, 
efiiected  a  general  combination  of  the  aborigines 
against  the  colonists.  A  terribly  destructive 
war  ensued,  which  for  some  montjis  threatened 
the  extermination  of  the  European  population 
of  New  England,  but  was  finally  ended  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  JPhilip  in  1676.  Forty 
years  later  the  Oarolinas  became  involved  in  a 
fierce  and  sangninary  struggle  with  the  Oorees 
and  Tuscaroras  (1712),  and  with  the  Yemassees 
(1716),  in  both  of  which  the  whites  were  vioto- 
tious.  Kotwithstanding  these  and  other  signal 
successes  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  first  settlement,  there  were  few  parts 
of  the  country  which  had  not  cause  from  time 
to  time  to  tremble  at  the  apprehension  or  the 
actual  outbreak  of  Indian  warfare,  with  its 
horrid  accompaniments  of  outrage,  massacre, 
and  devastation,  in  which  neither  sex  nor  age 
was  spared  by  the  ruthless  enemy.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  hostile  In- 
dians on  tiie  northern  and  western  frontiers 
began  to  receive  powerful  aid  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  French  in  Canada,  who,  when- 
ever their  mother  country  was  at  war  with 
England,  carried  on  hostilities  with  the  English 
colonies,  and  frequently,  accompanied  by  their 
savage  allies,  made  destructive  inroads  into 
Kew  England  and  New  York.  In  one  of  these 
incursions  in  1689,  Dover  in  New  Hampshire 
was  burned  by  the  Abenakis  or  eastern  In- 
dians, and  all  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  car- 
ried away  captive ;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
similar  fate  was  inflicted  on  Schenectady  in 
New  York,  by  a  party  from  Montreal.  A  few 
years  later  (1704-'8)  Deerfield  and  Haverhill  in 
Massachusetts  were  destroyed,  with  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  by  bands  led  by 
Hertel  de  Bouville,  a  French  officer.  Father 
Marquette,  Louis  Joliet,  Robert  Cavalier  de 
la  Sule,  and  other  able  and  enterprising  mis- 
sionaries and  adventurers,  had  earned  the  cross 
and  the  standards  of  France  through  the  wil- 
derness, from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  gulf,  and  even 
into  Texas ;  and  gradnally  the  English  settle- 
ments on  the  Atlantic  were  flanked  on  their 


western  side  by  a  oluun  of  Fr^ich  posts, 
amounting  finally  to  more  than  60  in  number, 
between  Montreal  and  New  (Mesos.  lisnjr 
of  these  positions,  selected  with  jndpicnt  at 
an  early  period,  became  afterwara  importuit 
towns,  as  Detroit  (1688),  Kaskaskia  (1684), 
Vincennes  (1690),  New  Orleans  (1717),  mi 
Pittsburg  (Fort  Duquesne,  1764).  Tbisthreit- 
ening  lodgment  of  the  French  in  the  rear  of 
their  American  colonies  greatly  ezdted  ttie 
jealousy  of  the  English,  -who,  under  the  dm- 
ters  granted  by  James  L,  daimed  donmiiaa 
westward  fr«m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Picifle, 
south  of  the  latitude  of  the  north  shore  of  Lib , 
Erie,  while  the  French  claimed  all  tJie  terri- 
tory watered  by  the  MimisBippi  and  its  tritx- 
taries  under  the  more  plausible  title  of  htTiig 
made  the  first  explorations  and  settlementi. 
The  earliest  confiict  between  the  two  natioDi 
in  America  arose,  however,  not  from  any  colo- 
nial quarrel,  but  from  the  revolution  of  1688^ 
and  is  known  as  King  William's  war.  It  lastej 
7  years,  and  during  its  continuance  the  colooiH 
suffered  exceedingly  from  the  incursions  of  tb 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  In  retaliatim 
for  these  attacks  efforts  were  made  br  the 
colonists  to  conquer  Canada,  agunst  whicb  ii 
1690  two  expeditions  were  sent,  one  from  Kim- 
chusetts  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  anotbet 
from  Connecticut  and  New  York  under  Geo. 
Winthrop,  neither  of  which  accomplished  UT 
thing  of  importance.  The  war  was  termioitet 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Sept.  20, 1897,  but 
peace  waa  not  of  long  continuance.  The  nr 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  began  in  ITQS, 
involved  in  its  hostilities  the  French  and  Eng" 
lish  in  America,  where  the  contest  is  known 
in  tradition  and  histoiy  as  Queen  Anne's  wv. 
Its  effects  were  chiefly  felt  in  New  England, 
whose  whole  western  frontier  was  ravgged  ij 
the  Indians  to  such  an  extent  that  most  ol  tl» 
remote  settJementB  were  destroyed  or  abn- 
doned.  In  1707  Massachusetts,  New  Hsmp- 
shire,  and  Rhode  Island  combined  their  fona 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  French  in  Acado, 
but  effected  nothing.  Three  years  later,  ii 
Sept.  1710,  an  expedition  from  Boston  sue- 
ceeded  in  conquering  Acadia,  and  anneiiiigil 
to  the  English  empire  under  the  title  (rf  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  powerfnl  anM" 
ment  of  English  and  New  i^iglsnd  troops, 
nnder  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  attempted  in  the 
following  year  the  conquest  of  Canada  ij  aci 
but  failed,  as  did  another  expedition  which  at 
the  same  time  marched  from  Albany  to  attack 
Montreal.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  (April  lit 
1718)  terminated  hostilities,  which  were  noi 
resumed  for  more  tjian  80  years.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  the  war  of  the  Aoftiiai 
succession  broke  out  in  Europe  (Mardi,  17M)i 
and  spread  to  America,  where  it  is  knon 
as  King  George's  war.  Its  principal  events* 
the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  cAief  stronghold 
of  the  French  in  America,  which  waa  takes 
June  28,  1746,  by  a  force  trcm  New  Bnglaad 
led  by  William  PeppereU,  a  wealthy  merchut 
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of  Maine.    This  exploit  ezdted  mnch  enthn- 
giaam  in  England  as  well  aa  in  the  eoloniea,  and 
gave  the  Americana  an  idea  of  their  own  mili- 
tary strength  which  had  an  important  influenoe 
in  the  fhtare.    The  war  ended  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Ohapelle,  Oct.  18,  1748,  and  mndi  to 
the  disgnst  of  the  colonists  Looiaborg  was  re- 
stored to  the  French.    Peace,  however,  was 
not  of  long  continuance.    The  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  command  of  the  home  goyernment, 
granted    to  the  "  Ohio  company,"  in  1740, 
600,000  acres  lying  between  the  Monongahela 
and  Kanawha  and  on  the  Ohio,  in  a  region 
claimed  by  France.    The  company  attempted 
*  to  form  settlements,  and  speedily  became  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  the  French,  whose 
posts  preoooapied  varions  points  in  the  conn- 
try.    The  Vir^ia  aathorities  took  np  the  quar- 
rel, and  their  first  step  was  to  send  a  letter  of 
lemonstranoe  to  the  French  commandant  on 
tlie  Oh  io.  This  message  was  intrusted  to  George 
Washington,  a  youth  of  less  than  22  years  of 
age,  but  who  had  already  filled  for  8  years  the 
office  of  a^utant-general  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  and  acquired  a  reputation 
for  pmdence  and  ability.     He  performed  his 
mission  with  courage  and  Judgment,  and  his 
report   led  Virginia  to  p^pare  to  assert  her 
rights  by  force.  An  expedition,  of  which  Wash- 
in^n,  at  first  second  in  command,  sooicbecame 
4Aief,  was  sent  toward  the  Ohio,  and  on  Mar 
98,  1764,  attacked  and  out  to  pieces  a  French 
detachment  under  Jumonville,  who  was  slain 
in  the  fight.    This  afiair  be«ui  the  long  contest 
known  in  America  as  the  French  and  Indian, 
and  in  Europe  as  the  7  years'  war.    Hostilities, 
however,  were  waged  in  America  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  before  war  was  formally 
declared  between  France  and  England;  but 
while  still  professing  to  be  at  peace,  each  coun- 
try actively  sent  military  and  navsl  aid  to  its 
belligerent  colonies.    Four  expeditions  against 
the  French  were  planned  by  tne  Englisli  com- 
manders :   one  to  oaptare  the  posts  near  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  to  expel  the 
French  from  Acadia ;  another  against  Grown 
Point,  to  be  led  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  Indian 
agent  among  the  Mohawks ;  the  third  against 
Ifiagara  and  Frontenac,  to  be  commanded  by 
Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  fourth, 
against  Fort  Dnqnesne  on  the  Ohio,  was  to  be 
led  by  Oen.  Braddook,  who  had  been  sent  from 
England  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal 
forces.     He  was  an  officer  of  high  reputation 
as  a  martinet,  but  arrogant,  conceited,  and,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen  at  that  period,  ml  of 
stupid   contempt  for  the  Americana.    With  a 
mixed  force  of  regulars  and  provincials,  the 
latter  commanded  oy  Washington,  he  moved 
through  the  wilderness  with  ul  the  fonnaliiy 
oi  a  military  march  in  open  country,  and  not 
sufficiently  mindftil  of  the  precautions  which 
Washington  and  other  Virginians  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  mode  of  wamre  entreated  bbn 
to  take.    The  result  was,  that  abont  10  miles 
from  Fort  Dnqnesne  he  fell  into  an  ambush, 


and  was  defeated  and  mortaUy  wounded.  The 
army  was  withdrawn  from  danger  .chiefly  by 
the  steadiness  and  skill  of  Washington  and 
his  despised  provincials,  who  covered  the  re- 
treat. It  may  be  noticed  as  the  most  perma- 
nent result  of  this  expedition,  that  it  shook 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  prowess  of 
the  British  soldiery,  disgusted  them  with  the 
haughtLness  and  conceit  of  the  British  officers, 
and  gave  to  Washington  a  hold  on  popular 
esteem  and  confidence  which  was  never  after- 
ward shaken.  Shirley's  e^>edition,  though 
less  disastrous  than  that  of  Braddook,  was  abo 
a  failure.  It  was  impeded  by  storms  and  sick- 
ness, and  by  the  desertion  of  its  Indian  allies, 
who  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations, ' 
and  was  finJally  inyen  up  without  having  effect- 
ed any  thing.  The  attack  on  the  French  poets 
at  the  bay  of  Fundy  was  led  by  Gen.  Winslow, 
a  ITew  inlander,  who  succeeded  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  subsequently,  at  the  express  orders 
of  the  government,  transplanted  the  "  neutral 
French'' from  Acadia  to  the  X^glish  colonies. 
The  expedition  of  Sir  William  Johnson  against 
Crown  Point  was  composed  chiefly  of  troops 
from  Massachusetts,  Oonnecticnt,  and  New 
Hampshire.  It  encountered  the  enemy  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George,  and  in  one  day,  Bept  0, 
1766,  Buffered  a  repulse  and  gained  a  complete 
victory,  in  which  the  French  commander  Dies- 
kan  was  incurably  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 
Johnson  did  not  know  how  to  improve  his  vic- 
tory, the  honor  of  which  belonged  in  fact  to 
tiie  provincial  general  Lyman,  and  loitered  in 
his  oamp  at  Lake  G«orge  until  it  was  too  late 
to  push  on  to  Grown  Point ;  and  the  campaign 
of  1766  ended  on  the  whole  more  favorably  for 
the  French  than  the  English.  The  energy  and 
ability  of  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dieekau  as  commander-in-chief  in  Can- 
ada, g^ve  during  the  next  two  years  a  still 
more  marked  superiority  to  the  French  arms. 
Oswego,  with  an  immense  amount  of  military 
stores,  waa  captured  in  1766;  and  Fort  William 
Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  in  1767,  an  event  long  re- 
membered with  horror  from  the  massacre  of 
part  of  the  garrison  after  the  capitulation  by 
Montcalm's  Indian  allies.  These  disasters  in 
America  were  rightly  attributed  by  the  English 
people  to  the  imbecility  of  their  rulers  and 
generals,  and  their  clamors  compelled  the  king 
reluctantly  to  call  WUliam  Pitt  to  the  head  of 
affairs.  His  genius  and  energy  speedily  re- 
trieved the  fortune  of  the  war.  His  call  for 
volunteers  from  the  colonies  was  responded  to 
in  numbers  greater  by  thousands  than  he  had 
asked  for,  and  the  campaign  of  1768  opened 
with  60,000  men  in  the  field  under  the  English 
banner.  Louisbnrg  was  taken  after  a  siege 
of  60  days  by  Generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe ; 
Fort  Frontenao  on  Lake  Ontario  was  captured 
by  Col.  Bradstreet,  with  a  provincial  force ; 
and  Fort  Duquesne  met  the  same  &te  from  an 
expedition  of  which  Washington  was  one  of 
the  commanders.    These  advantages,  however. 
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were  coimterbiilanoed  bjr  the  repnbe  of  m  at- 
tack on  Ticonderogamade  by  a  powerful  army 
under  Gen.  Abercrombie  and  Lord  H^we,  in 
which  the  latter  o£Bcer,  who  was  greatly  be> 
loved,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  while  the 
former  so  mismanaged  the  enterprise  that,  al- 
thongh'his  forces  were  4  times  as  nnmeroos  as 
those  of  Montcalm,  be  was  obliged  to  retreat 
with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  Abercrombie  was 
promptly  superseded  by  Amherst,  before  whose 
approach  in  1769  the  French  fled  from  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  without  striking  a 
blow.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Niagara  was 
taken  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  a  large  foroe 
sent  to  its  relief  was  completely  routed.  The 
crowning  exploit  of  the  campaign  and  of  the 
war  was  the  taking  of  Quebec  by  an  army  led 
by  6en.  Wolfe,  after  a  battle  on  theplaina  of 
Abraham  (Sept  IS),  in  which  both  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm  were  killed.  This  victory,  "one  of 
the  moat  momentous  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind," says  Bancroft,  "gave  to  the  English 
tongue  and  the  institutions  of  the  Germanic 
race  the  unexplored  and  seemingly  infinite  west 
and  north.  ....  America  rung  with  ezulta^ 
tion;  the  towns  were  bright  with  illumina- 
tions, the  hills  with  bonfires ;  legislatures,  the 
pulpit,  the  press  echoed  the  general  joy ;  prov- 
inces and  families  gave  thanks  to  God.  Eng- 
land, too,  which  had  shared  the  despondency 
of  Wolfe,  triumphed  at  his  victory,  and  wept 
for  his  death.  Joy,  grief,  curiosity,  amazement 
were  on  every  countenance."  The  surrender 
of  Quebec  virtually  decided  the  contest  in 
America,  though  it  continued  in  Europe  and 
on  the  ocean  till  1768,  when  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris  Canada  and  its  dependencies  were  for- 
mally ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Among  these 
dependencies  were  several  stations  on  the  great 
lakes,  and  little  stockade  posts  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  in  the  valley  of  that 
river.  The  transfer  of  theSe  posts  from  the 
friendly  and  conciliatory  French  to  the  hostile 
and  domineering  English  greatly  excited  the 
Indians  in  that  region ;  and  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war  Pontiac,  a  chief  of  distin- 
guished courage  and  ability,  persuaded  the 
Ottawas,  Miamis,  Wyandots,  Chippewas,  Pot- 
awatomies,  Shawnees,  Foxes,  Winnebagoes,  and 
other  Algonquin  tribes  to  engage  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  conquerors,  which  broke 
out  in  June,  1768.  Within  a  fortnight  all  the 
forts  west  of  Oswego  were  taken  by  the  Ip- 
dians,  except  Niagara,  Pittsburg,  and  Detroit. 
The  garrisons  were  nearly  all  put  to  death, 
more  than  100  traders  were  murdered,  and 
more  than  600  fiunilies  butchered  or  driven 
frt>m  their  homes.  Detroit  was  besieged  for  6 
months,  but  was  finally  relieved,  and  the  In- 
dians were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Pontiac, 
however,  refhsed  to  submit,  and  wandered  to- 
ward the  Mississippi,  stirring  up  the  tribes  of 
the  west  against  the  English,  till  his  career  was 
ended  by  assassination  in  1769. — ^The  termina- 
tion of  the  7  years'  war  left  the  colonies  poor 
and  ezhaoated,  for  their  oontributimia  in  men 


and  money  had  been  very  large,  and  thsjlul 

suffered  severely  from  the  enemy  during  Vt» 
mismanagement  of  the  first  half  of  the  contest. 
Neverthelees  they  had  gained  greatly  br  the 
struggle.  The  conquest  of  Canada,  of  Louis- 
burg,  and  of  the  military  posts  on  their  vegtem 
frontier,  extinguished  their  chief  source  of  anx- 
iety and  danger,  and  freed  them  for  ever  from 
any  serious  dread  of  the  Indians,  who  wen 
really  formidable  only  when  snppwted  bj  th* 
French.  Then,  too,  &e  incapadty  of  the  Eng- 
lish generals  and  the  defeats  sokained  bjlun 
bodies  of  English  troops  had  materiallj  veiJc- 
ened  their  superstitious  reverence  for  the  power 
of  the  mother  country,  while  their  own  exploiti 
in  the  war  had  given  them  a  confidence  in  thw 
strength  hitherto  nnfelt  At  this  period  the 
population  of  the  colonies  was  estimated  it 
2,600,000,  of  whom  600,000  were  negro  slivti 
The  general  characteristica  of  the  people  wen 
intelligence,  industry,  and  a  high  degree  af 
moral  and  religious  culture.  They  were  it- 
Bcended  for  the  most  part  from  intellig«it  ud 
enterprising  ancestors,  who  had  emigrated  fim 
the  old  world  either  to  secure  to  themaelTei 
greater  freedom  to  worship  Gbd  or  better  » 
portunities  to  acquire  competence  or  wealtk 
The  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  tedions  uJ 
expensive,  and  life  in  the  new  settlements  hifll 
and  perilous.  The  lazy,  the  timid,  the  improvi- 
dent, the  brutally  ignorant,  shrank  from  the  ter 
rors  of  the  sea  and  the  wilderness,  and  the  vMt 
majority  of  the  emigrants  were  of  the  reepeMr  { 
ble  and  energetic  middle  class.  Beligioot  n-  i 
flueuces  operated  powerfully,  not  only  is  gir- 
ing  an  impulse  to  emigration,'  but  on  Uie  chir- 
acter  of  the  emigrants  in  their  new  honw: 
and  not  only  on  the  Puritans,  Huguenots,  tsi 
Quakers,  who  came  avowedly  from  the  highctf 
motives,  but  on  vast  bodies  of  chnrchbci, 
Dutch  Galviuists,  and  Scotch-Irish  Presbjte- 
rians.  Much  care  was  devoted  to  the  edset- 
tion  of  children,  and  especially  to  training  then 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  catecbun, 
and  in  reverence  for  the  sabbath.  In  Viigiiiii 
the  laws  enacted  that  in  every  settlement  then 
should  be  "a  house  for  the  worship  of  Goi' 
Absence  from  church  was  punished  by  a  fii^ 
and  travelling  or  shooting  on  the  sabbath  t« 
forbidden.  In  the  Carolinas  there  were  sniltf 
laws,  and  in  Permsylvania  acts  were  psaaed 
against  "stage  plays,  playing  of  cards,  die^ 
llaj  «imes,  maaques,  and  balls."  Similar  ate 
was  tiie  le^slation  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, where  in  addition  at  some  periods  sump- 
tuary laws  and  laws  regulating  the  use  of  to- 
bacco were  in  foroe.  The  spirit  of  political  6*0' 
dom  was  strongly  developed  amoiu^  the  colo- 
nists, and  republican  ideas  and  fedlnga  titi*- 
mitted  flt>m  the  period  of  the  commonweala 
in  England  were  widely  difEuaed,  though  at  tM 
same  time  a  warm  attachment  texisted  for  t» 
mother  country  and  a  devoted  loyal^  to  U* 
cro'wn.  This  attachment  was  disinterested,  w 
though  England  afforded  protection  dnring  ue 
wars  with  the  French,  tnese  wars,  with  to* 
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rinffle  exception  of  that  recently  concladed, 
had  originated  in  Enrope,  and  were  waged  for 
objects  with  which  America  had  neither  con- 
cern nor  BTmpathy.  In  many  other  retfpects 
the  connection  was  iqjnriona  to  the  colonies. 
Their  trade  and  manufaotnrea  were  systemati- 
cally  restricted  for  the  selfish  benefit  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  though  these  oppressive  enactments 
were  heavily  felt  by  the  colonists,  they  made  no 
resistance  so  long  as  the  imperial  authority 
confined  itself  to  measares  which,  however 
harsh  'or  injarioas,  were  not  clearly  nnconsti- 
tntional.  But  in  1761  parliament  authorized 
8heri£fs  and  officers  of  the  customs  to  use  "  writs 
of  assistance"  or  general  search  warranto  which 
empowered  them  to  enter  stores  and  private 
dwellings  and  search  for  merchandise  which  it 
was  suspected  had  not  paid  duty.  These  write 
were  first  used  in  Massachusetts,  where  they 
roused  great  excitement  and  opposition.  Obe- 
dience was  refused  to  them  on  the  ground  of 
illegality,  and  a  trial  ensaed  in  which  the  elo- 
qneat  James  Otis,  the  advocate-general  of  the 
orow^,  refused  to  defend  them,  but  resigned 
his  office  and  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  people. 
His  »peech  made  a  profound  impression.  "Otis 
was  a  flame  of  fire,"  says  John  Adams ;  "  he 
carri  ed  away  all  before  him.  American  inde- 
pendence was  then  and  there  bom.  Every 
man  of  an  immense  crowded  andience  ap- 
peared to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready  to 
take  arms  against  the  writs  of  assistance."  . 
The  judges  evaded  a  decision,  and  the  writs, 
although  secretly  granted,  were  never  exe- 
cuted. In  Virginia  two  years  later  occurred 
a  coUision  between  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  colonial  legislation  on  the  subject  of  daee  to 
the  clergy,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  colony  was 
defended  by  Patrick  Henry,  a  yonng  man  of 
87  years,  who  then  first  displayed  the  eloquence 
which  has  made  his  name  so  celebrated.  It 
was  at  length  decided  in  England  to  tax  the 
colonies  directly  in  spite  of  all  their  protests, 
and  tlie  stamp  act  passed  the  honse  of  commons 
March  32, 1765,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  1,  and  10  days 
later  passed  the  house  of  lords  almost  nnani- 
mously  and  received  the  signature  of  Qearge 
ni.  This  act  declared  that  every  document 
used  in  trade,  to  be  valid,  must  have  affixed  to 
it  a  stamp,  the  lowest  in  value  costing  a  shilling, 
and  thence  increasing  indefinitely  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  writing.  To  enforce  the 
act,  against  which  while  under  discnssion  the 
colonies  had  vehemently  remonstrated,  parlia- 
ment anthorized  the  ministry  to  send  as  many 
troops  as  they  saw  proper  to  America,  for  whom 
the  colonies  were  required  to  find  "quarters, 
ftael,  cider  or  mm,  candles,  and  other  neces- 
saries." These  aoto  created  ^n^at  excitement 
and  indignation  in  America.  The  Virginia  as- 
sembly passed  resolutions,  introduced  by  Pat- 
rick Henry,  declaring  that  the  people  of  that 
colony  were  only  bound  to  pay  taxes  imposed 
by  their  own  legislature.  The  legislature  of 
Asssachuaetts  resolved  that  the  courts  should 
oondnct  their  business  without  the  use  of  stamps. 


In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  oppositioii, 
though  not  so  general,  was  yet  very  strong. 
Everywhere  the  people  determined  not  to  nsa 
the  stamps,  and  associations  calling  themselves 
"  Sons  of  Liberty"  were  organized  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  act  and  for  the  general  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonies.  8o  powerful  were 
these  combinations,  and  so  intense  the  popular 
indignation,  that  when  the  day  came  (Nov.  1) 
on  which  the  obnoxious  law  was  to  go  into 
effect,  it  was  fonnd  that  all  the  stamp  distribu- 
tors had  resigned  their  offices.  Meantime  in 
June  the  Massachusetts  legislature  iasued  a  oir- 
colar  inviting  all  the  colonies  to  send  delegates 
to  a  congress  at  New  York  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  October.  On  that  day  delegates  from  9  of 
the  colonies  appeared.  The  congress  drew  np 
a  declaration  of  righto,  a  memorial  to  parlia- 
ment, and  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
claimed  the  right  of  being  taxed  only  by  the& 
own  representatives.  The  colonial  assemblies 
approved  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  and 
thus  for  the  fi»t  time  in  their  history  a  federal 
onion  was  formed  among  the  American  colonies. 
On  Nov.  1,  the  day  on  which  the  stamp  act 
went  into  operation,  the  bells  throughont  the 
country  were  tolled  and  the  flags  lowered  to 
half  mast  to  indicate  "  the  funeral  of  liberty." 
The  merohante  of  the  principal  cities  agreed 
to  purchase  no  more  goods  in  England  tiU  the 
act  was  repealed,  and  the  people  pledged  them- 
selves to  use  no  a[rticles  of  English  manufacture. 
These  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  in 
America  led  parliament  to  consider  the  repeal 
of  the  act.  Animated  debates  took  place,  in 
which  Pitt  and  Burke  advocated  the  repeal. 
"  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted,"  sud  Pitt ; 
"  if  they  had  submitted,  they  would  have  vol- 
untarily become  slavtss.  They  have  been  driven 
to  madness  by  iqjnstice.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed,  absolutely, 
totally,  immediately."  The  house  of  commons 
called  to  their  bar,  among  other  witnesses, 
Bei^amin  Franklin,  to  testify  to  the  temper  of 
his  countrymen.  Franklin  told  tliem  that  the 
ooloniste  conid  not  pay  for  the  stamps  for  want 
of  gold  and  silver ;  that  they  had  borne  more 
than  their  share  of  expense  in  the  last  war,  and 
were  still  pressed  by  the  debts  contracted  under 
it;  that  they  were  well  disposed  toward  the 
mother  country,  but  that  the  acto  of  parlia- 
ment were  lessening  their  affection,  and  unless 
those  acts  were  repealed  all  commerce  between 
them  and  the  mother  country  would  be  broken 
up ;  and  finally  that  they  never  would  submit 
to  taxes  imposed  by  those  who  had  no  author- 
ity. These  representations  had  due  weight, 
and  on  March  18,  1766,  the  stamp  act  was  re- 
pealed, and  the  repeal  was  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  the 
English  seaporte,  whose  trade  was  already  se- 
riously affected.  The  plan  of  taxing  America, 
however,  was  not  yet  given  up,  and  in  1767 
parliament  passed  an  act,  which  received  the 
royal  assent  June  29,  imposing  duties  on  paper, 
glass,  tea,  and  some  other  articles  imported 
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into  the  colonies.  The  colonists  in  retnrn  re- 
vived with  renewed  vigor  their  non-importation 
associationg.  MassachiiBetts,  and  especially  the 
town  of  Boston,  was  foremost  in  the  opposi- 
tion; and  in  Boston,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
seizare  of  a  sloop  belonging  to  John  Hancock, 
on  whose  cargo  duties  were  demanded,  a  mob 
attacked  the  commissioners  of  customs  and 
forced  them  to  fly  to  the  fort  in  the  harbor  for 
safety.  The  government  resolved  to  take  ven- 
geance on  "  the  insolent  town  of  Boston,"  and 
a  military  force  under  Gen.  Gage  was  sent  to 
occupy  ^e  place  in  September.  A  ooUision 
took  place,  March  B,  1770,  between  the  soldiers 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens,  in  which  3  of  the  latter 
were  killed  and  6  wounded.  This  "Boston 
massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  caused  great  excite- 
ment throughout  the  country,  and  had  much 
influence  in  heightening  the  popular  feeling 
against  England.  The  soldiers  who  bad  fired 
were  tried  for  murder.  Two  of  the  most  dia- 
tinguished  of  the  popular  leaders,  John  Adams 
and  Josiah  Quinoy,  disapproving  like  the  vast 
body  of  the  people  of  any  resort  to  violence, 
and  resolved  that  the  struggle  should  be  carried 
on  purely  by  legal  and  oonstitational  means, 
nndertook  to  defend  them ;  and  it  appearing  on 
evidence  that  they  had  fired  after  provocation, 
they  were  acquitted  by  the  Jury,  except  two, 
who  were  found  guilty  of  muislanghter.  The 
Virginia  assembly  approved  the  course  of  Mas- 
•aohusetts,  and  passed  resolutions  to  that  effect 
presented  by  Washington,  and  signed  by  Um 
and  Patrick  Henry,  G^rge  Mason,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Richard  Henry  Leis.  and  all  the  other 
members.  The  non-importation  associations  of 
the  Americans  soon  produced  snch  an  effect  in 
England,  that  the  government  at  length  remov- 
ed all  the  duties  except  that  of  threepence  a 
ponnd  on  tea,  which  was  retained  at  the  express 
command  of  the  king,  who  said  "  that  there 
should  be  always  one  tax,  at  least,  to  keep  op 
the  right  of  taxing."  This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  Americana,  who  objected  not  to  the 
amount  of  the  taxes,  but  to  the  principle  of 
taxation  without  representation ;  and  combina- 
tions were  formed  against  the  importation  and 
use  of  tea,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  its 
being  either  landed  or  sold.  In  Philadelphia  a 
public  meeting  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  hia 
country  "  whosoever  shall  abet  in  unloadiug, 
receiving,  or  vending  the  tea."  Similar  meet- 
ings with  nmilar  resolutions  were  held  in 
Charleston  and  New  York.  At  Boston,  on 
the  receipt  of  news  that  ships  laden  with  tea 
were  on  the  ocean  bound  for  that  port,  6,000 
men  assembled  on  Nov.  8, 1778,  and  on  motion 
of  Samuel  Adams  resolved  unanimously  to  send 
the  tea  back.  Three  ships  arrived,  and  tiie 
consignees,  yielding  to  the  popular  will,  agreed 
to  send  them  back  if  the  governor,  Hutchin- 
son, would  consent  The  governor,  though  a 
native  of  the  colony,  was  peculiarly  odious 
from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  his  letters  to 
England,  privately  instigating  the  ministry*  to 
pnraue  tiieir  oppressive  course,  had  Mien  into 


the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  been  made  yA-  ' 
lie.  He  reftised  to  permit  the  ships  to  lean 
the  port,  and  the  people  took  the  matter  into 
their  .own  hands.  On  the  ni«ht  of  Dec.  18 
a  band  of  men  disguised  as  bidians  went  on 
board  the  tea  ships,  which  lay  at  one  of  tiw 
wharfs,  and,  taking  out  the  chests,  emptied  tbt 
tea  into  the  water,  and  then  quietly  re&ed. 
When  the  news  of  this  action  reached  England, 
the  government  determined  to  punish  the  col- 
onies, and  especially  to  make  an  example  of 
Boston.  Parliament  accordingly  passsd  ^ 
"Boston  port  bill,"  which  closed  that  port  to 
all  commerce,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  ccJo- 
nial  government  to  Salem.  Bills  were  also  pac- 
ed for  quartering  soldiers  at  the  people's  ex- 
pense on  all  the  coloniea,  and  enaooog  tU 
officers  who  should  be  prosecuted  for  enforau 
this  law  should  be  taken  to  England  for  trilL 
These  acts,  which  were  held  to  be  groes  vio- 
lations of  the  chartens  and  privileges  of  tiK 
colonies,  excited  to  a  still  greater  pitch  the  al- 
ready deep  indignation  of  the  people.  Boetoi 
was  everywhere  regarded  as  the  champion  of 
popular  rights,  and  as  the  victim  of  ministeritl 
persecution.  Salem  refused  to  become  the  seat 
of  government,  and  Marblehead  offered  be 
port  ftee  of  chai^  to  the  Boston  merchanti. 
The  most  distant  colonies,  and  even  the  r»> 
mote  backwoods  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  sot 
money  and  provisions  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  the  proscribed  town.  Qaebec  sent  1,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  even  in  London  £80,000 
was  subscribed  for  them.  Hutchinson  was  n- 
perseded  as  governor  of  MassadiusettB  in  Maj, 
1774,  by  Gen.  Gage,  who,  though  personaBy 
popular,  vainly  strove  to  repress  the  rerob- 
tionary  ferment  that  agitated  Boston.  TIm 
whigs,  as  those  of  the  popular  party  were  call- 
ed, in  contradistiction  to  the  tories  or  rojaluli, 
carefully  restrained  their  agitation  within  legal 
and  constitutional  bounds ;  and  though  Fanrail 
hall  and  the  Old  South  church  rang  almost  on- 
tinnally  with  the  eloquence  of  their  orators  and 
the  tumult  of  their  meetings,  nothing  was  dose 
of  which  the  British  authorities  could  tab 
hold.  Meanwhile  in  all  the  colonies  conven- 
tions were  held  and  delegates  chosen  to  tht 
congress  at  Philadelphia,  baown  as  the  "  old 
continental  congress,"  which  met  Sept  5,  v> 
the  number  of  66  delegates,  representing  all  tbe 
colonies  except  Geoma.  Among  the  membos 
were  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  BicW 
Henry  Lee,  Edward  and  John  Sutledge,  Clnii- 
topher  Gadsden,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adm^ 
Roger  Sherman,  Philip  Livingston,  'Williio 
Livingston,  John  Jay,   and  Dr.  Witberspooa, 

f  resident  of  Princeton  coUege.  For  eloqueaoi 
'atrick  Henry  was  nnrivaUed ;  next  to  bin 
John  Rntledge  was  the  ablest  in  debate ;  "  ^ 
if  you  speak  of  soUd  information  and  sonsd 
judgment,"  said  Patrick  Henry;  "Waahinrt* 
was  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  of  tnen 
all."  Peyton  Randolph  of  Yiiginia  was  cboaea 
speaker,  and  Charles  TliomBon  of  Famfi- 
vania  secretary.    The  discussions  were  open* 
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ed  hj  Patrick  Henry  in  a  apeeoh  of  anrpassing 
eloqaenoe,  in  which  he  eaid  :  "  British  oppres- 
rioa  has  etFaced  the  boandaries  of  the  several 
eoloniea ;  the  distinctions  betwieen  Virginians, 
Pennsylvanians,  New  Torlcers,  and  New  £ng- 
landers  are  no  more.  I  am  not  a  Virginian, 
bat  an  American."  A  declaration  of  rights 
was  agreed  npon,  in  which  was  set  forth  the 
claim  of  the  colonists  as  British  subjects  to  par* 
ticipate  in  making  their  own  laws  and  in  im- 
posing their  own  taxes,  to  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  the  vicinage,  of  holding  pnblio  meet- 
ings, and  of  petitioning  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in 
tiie  colonies  withont  their  consent  was  protest- 
ed against,  as  were  eleven  acts  passed  since  the 
secession  of  George  III.  in  violation  of  colonial 
rights  and  privileges.  The  measures  of  redress 
which  they  proposed  were  peaceable,  and  com- 
prised the  formation  of  an  "  American  associa- 
tion," pledged  not  to  trade  with  Great  Britain 
or  the  West  Indies,  nor  with  those  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  not  to  use  British  goods  or 
tea.  Among  the  papers  issued  by  them  were 
a  petition  to  the  king  and  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Oanada,  written  by  John  Dickinson 
of  Pennsylvania ;  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  by  John  Jay;  and  a  memorial  to 
the  people  of  the  colonies,  by  Richard  Henir 
Lee.  When  these  documents  reached  England, 
'William  Pitt,  now  become  earl  of  Chatham, 
said  of  them :  "  For  myself,  I  must  avow  that  in 
all  my  reading — and  I  have  read  Thucydides  and 
I  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of 
the  world— for  BoUdity  of  reason,  force  of  sa- 
gacity, and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  a  com- 
plication of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation 
or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the 
general  congress  at  Philadelphia.  The  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome  give  us  nothing  equal  to  it, 
and  all  attempts  to  impose  servitnde  npon  such ' 
a  mighty  continental  nation  must  be  vain." 
The  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  in  fact  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  England,  had  more  or 
less  sympathy  with  the  Americans ;  and  even 
Lord  North,  the  prime  minister,  by  whom  ths 
obnoxious  measures  against  the  colonies  were 
carried  through  parliament,  in  his  secret  heart 
disapproved  of  them,  as  is  now  known,  and  only 
remained  in  office  and  carried  out  the  oppres- 
sive and  liostUe  acts  at  the  express  reqnest  of 
the  king,  who  was  obstinately  bent  npon  oom- 
pelling  the  Americans  to  obedience  by  military 
force.  Perceiving  a  conflict  to  be  almost  in- 
evitable, tiie  people  of  the  colonies  began  to 
prepare  earnestly  for  war,  and  in  Massachn* 
setts  nearly  all  men  able  to  bear  arms  were 
trained  daily  in  mUitary  exercises,  and  engaged 
to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice,  whence 
originated  their  name  of  "  minnte  men."  Gen. 
Gage,  who  had  received  some  additions  to  his 
forces,  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  fortify 
Boston  neck,  and  to  seize  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition  he  could  lay  hands  on  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  Small  stores  of  arms  and 
ammonition  had  been  aocnmnlated  by  the  pro- 
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▼inoial  government  of  ICasaachnsetts  at  Wor- 
cester and  at  Ooncord,  Gage,  on  the  night  of 
April  18, 1775,  secretly  despatched  a  large  force 
to  destroy  the  stores  at  Ooncord.  The  move- 
ments of  the  British  were  however  vigilantly 
watched,  and  the  minute  men  were  roused  in 
every  direction  by  messengers  and  signals  from 
Boston.  At  Lexington,  half  way  between  Bos- 
ton and  Ooncord,  the  first  blood  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  shed.  M^or  Pitoairn  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  citizens  who  appeared 
in  arms  upon  the  common,  and  8  were  killed 
and  several  wonnded.  The  British  proceeded 
to  Concord,  and  destroyed  some  stores,  but 
met  with  such  resistance  at  the  north  bridge 
over  Concord  river  that  they  were  forced  to 
retreat,  and,  hotly  pnrsned  by  the  Americans, 
made  their  way  back  to  Boston  with  a  loss  of 
278  killed  and  wounded.  "This,"  says  Ban- 
croft, "  is  the  world-renowned  battle  of  Oon- 
cord, more  eventful  than  Agincourt  or  Blen- 
heim." It  brought  the  political  contest  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  England  to  a  summary 
ending,  and  inaugurated  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. "  Before  the  19th  of  April,  1775,"  re- 
lates Jefferson,  "  I  never  had  heard  a  whisper 
of  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great  Britain." 
Six  months  before,  in  Oct.  1774,  Washington 
wrote :  "  No  such  thing  as  independenoe  is  de- 
sired by  any  thinking  man  in  America;"  and 
little  more  than  a  month  before  the  battle  John 
Adams  had  pablioly  declared  in  Boston :  "  That 
there  are  any  who  pant  after  independence  is 
the  greatest  slander  on  the  province."  The 
tidings  of  the  fight  spread  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity while  it  was  going  on,  and  everywhere 
throughout  New  England  the  people  sprang  to 
arms.  The  night  preceding  the  outrages  at 
Lexington,  there  were  not  50  people  in  the 
whole  colony  who  ever  expected  that  any  blood 
would  be  shed  in  the  contest ;  the  night  after, 
the  king's  governor  and  the  king's  army  found 
themselves  closely  beleaguered  in  Boston.  The 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  on  April 
22  resolved  unanimously  that  a  New  England 
army  of  80,000  men  should  be  raised,  of  which 
the  quota  of  Massachusetts  shonld  be  18,600. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  20,000  men  were 
encamped  around  Boston.  As  the  news  from 
Ooncord  and  Lexington  spread  westward 
and  southward,  the  people  everywhere  rose  in 
arms,  and  before  the  close  of  summer  the  pow- 
er of  all  the  royal  governors  from  Massaoha- 
setts  to  Georgia  was  at  an  end.  Not  only  be- 
fore Boston,  but  on  the  remotest  frontiers,  the 
New  Englanders  acted  with  spirit  and  energy. 
Voltmteer  expeditions  from  Oonnecticut  and 
Vermont,  Jed  by  Benedict  Arnold  and  Ethan 
Allen,  seized  the  important  fortresses  of  Ticon* 
deroga  and  Orown  Point,  whose  cannon  and 
ammunition  were  of  incalcnlable  value  to  the 
poorly  equipped  forces  of  America.  Equally 
bold  steps  were  taken  in  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia ;  while  in  Nortli  Carolina  a 
convention  assembled  at  Charlotte,  Mecklen- 
bui^  CO.,  in  May,  1776,  proclaimed  their  oon- 
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■Mnento  absolved  from  bH  allegianoe  to  the 
British  crown,  and  organized  a  local  Kovem- 
ment  with  preparations  for  military  defence. 
The  second  continental  congress  assembled 
May  10  at  PhUadelpbia.  Among  the  members 
were  Franklin,  Hancock,  Samnel  Adams,  John 
Adams,  Washington,  Richard  Henir  Lee,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Jay,  George  Clinton,  and  Robert  R. 
IJTingstoD.  Hancock,  who  with  Samnel  Ad- 
ams had  been  proscribed  as  a  rebel,  was  elect- 
ed president.  Conserrative  and  moderate  to  the 
laat,  the  congress  sent  yet  another  petition  to 
the  king,  denying  any  intention  of  separation 
from  England,  and  asking  only  for  redress  of 
grievances ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  formed 
a  federal  onion  of  the  colonies,  and  assumed 
the  central  authority  of  the  nation.  They  took 
measnres  to  raise  an  army,  to  equip  a  navy, 
and  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition.  Bills 
of  credit  to  the  amonnt  of  $2,000,000  were 
issued,  for  whose  redemption  the  faith  of  the 
"united  colonies"  was  pledged.  The  forces 
before  Boston  were  adopted  as  the  continental 
army,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  New  Eng- 
land members  Washington  was  nominated  and 
nnanimonsly  chosen  as  commander-in-chief. 
Before  he  could  reach  the  seat  of  war  impor- 
tant events  occurred.  The  British  army  in 
Boston  had  received  large  reinforcements,  led 
by  GJenerals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Henry  Clin- 
ton, who  formed  the  plan  of  seizing  and  forti- 
fying Bunker  hill  in  Charlestown.  The  Amer- 
ican generals,  informed  of  this  project,  fms- 
tratea  it  by  despatching  a  force  under  OoL 
William  Presoott,  who  interpreted  his  instruc- 
tions to  mean  Breed's  hill,  which  more  fiiUy 
than  Bunker  hill  commanded  Boston  harbor. 
A  redoubt  hastily  thrown  up  in  the  night  met 
the  eyes  of  the  British  at  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  June  17,  and  immediate  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  its  assault.  Three  thousand 
veteran  soldiers  were  landed,  and,  after  being 
twice  repulsed  by  about  half  their  number  of 
imperfectly  armed  Americans,  and  after  the 
ammnnition  of  the  latter  was  exhausted,  carried 
the  works  with  a  loss,  according  to  their  own 
aoconnt,  of  1,064  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
American  loss  was  449  killed,  wounded,  and 
innsoners.  Among  the  killed  was  Gen.  Joseph 
Warren  of  Boston,  one  of  the  ablest,  moat  elo- 
quent, and  most  popular  of  the  patriot  leaders. 
The  battle  of  Bunker  hill  was  the  first  great 
eonflict  of  the  revolution,  and,  though  nomi- 
nally a  defeat,  soon  came  to  be  universally  con- 
sidered a  victory  of  the  Americans,  on  whose 
ojanion  of  their  own  ability  to  meet  the  British 
soldiers  in  open  fight  it  had  a  favorable  influ- 
ence that  was  felt  throughout  the  war.  Four 
days  after  the  battle  Washington,  accompanied 
by  Charles  Lee,  who  had  been  made  a  mi^or^ 
general,  started  from  Philadelphia  for  the  seat 
of  war,  where  on  his  arrival  ne  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  army.  Be«ade 
Lee,  Philip  Schuyler  of  New  York,  Artemas 
Ward  of  Massachusetts,  and  Israel  Putnam  of 
Connecticut  bad  been  elected  m^or-generals. 


Horatio  Gates,  Seth  Pomeray,  Ridiari  Mont- 
gomery, David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Josnh 
Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sidlivan,  sod  ifs- 
thanael  Greene  were  chosen  brigadien.  Tht 
army  was  unorganized,  undisciplined,  poorly 
clad,  imperfectly  armed,  and  almost  destitute 
of  powder.  With  the  aid  of  Gates,  who  ahnort 
alone  of  the  generals  had  had  much  experienM 
in  war,  Washington  brought  the  troops  into  tol- 
erable order,  and  regularly  beleaguered  BostoB 
till  March  17, 1776,  when  the  British  evscoated 
tlie  city  and  suled  for  Hali£ax,  carrying  Titk 
them  a  lai^ge  body  of  loyalists.  Maitntimo  ■ 
invasion  of  Canada,  whose  inhabitants  wen  n- 
ported  to  be  disaffected  to  British  rale,  wu  de- 
cided upon  by  congress,  and  carried  out  vitk 
insufficient  forces  under  command  of  Gtn, 
Montgomery.  Montreal  was  taken,  and  Qu- 
bec  was  attacked  Dec  81,  1776,  in  its  opper 
part,  by  one  portion  of  the  army  led  by  maSr 
gomery,  while  another  under  Arnold  sssailei 
It  in  the  lower  at  the  same  time.  The  ae- 
sanlt  was  conducted  with  great  courage  end 
energy,  but  was  repulsed  and  Montgomei; 
slain  and  Arnold  severely  wounded.  After  i 
blockade  of  the  city  continued  for  somemontli^ 
the  Americans,  whose  forces  were  totally  in- 
adequate in  numbers  and  equipments  to  thi 
enterprise,  on  the  arrival  of  powerful  reio- 
forcements  to  the  British,  abandoned  the  pror- 
ince  in  June,  1776.  During  this  period  tlie 
British  fleets  and  cmieers  hovered  on  tbe 
coast,  attacking  various  points ;  among  othen, 
Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Me.,  which  tbej 
burned,  and  Charleston,  S.  O.,  where  thej  irere 
repulsed  with  great  loss  by  a  small  force  in 
Fort  Sullivan,  commanded  by  CoL  Moultrie. 
In  all  these  operations  the  Americans  vae 
greatly  impeded  by  want  of  powder  and  other 
munitions  of  war.  Cruiser^  however,  vat 
fitted  out  by  order  of  congress  and  by  m>dm 
of  tiie  colonies,  and  several  of  the  British  ap- 
ply ships  were  opportunely  captured.  Cos- 
gress  also  appointed  a  secret  committee  to  im- 
port supplies  from  the  West  Indies,  and  Imi 
measures  to  establish  powder  mills  and  cib- 
non  fonnderiea.  They  also  appointed  a  osnl 
committee  with  authority  to  boild  18  &igit(% 
which  may  be  considered  the  foundatioii  of  tkt 
navy  department  of  the  United  Statea  A 
secret  committee  appointed  to  correspond  pri- 
vately with  the  fHends  of  the  colonies  inSi- 
rope  may  be  regarded  likewise  as  the  germ  of 
the  state  department.  A  financial  oommittM 
and  a  war  committee  had  already  been  ia^ 
tuted,  and  thus  the  main  departments  of  the 
government  of  the  united  colonies  were  pot  ii 
operation.  The  success  of  the  colonial  vni* 
at  Boston  and  at  Charleston,  and  the  outngo 
committed  by  British  commanders  on  the  cm< 
and  in  Yir^ia,  greatiy  stimnlated  the  feeliof 
in  favor  of  independence,  which  Samnel  Adtns 
and  a  few  others  had  desired  from  the  begn- 
ning  of  the  contest;  and  a  powerful  inpolM 
was  given  to  this  sentiment  by  the  "  ComnMB 
Sense"  of  Thomas  Paine,  which  wae  issw 
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about  tba  beginning  of  1776  and  widely  <drea- 
ioted.  On  June  7  Richard  Henry  Lee  intro- 
dnced  a  resolution  into  congress  declaring  "  that 
the  united  colonies  are  and  onght  to  be  free 
and  independent  states,  and  that  their  politioal 
connection  with  Great  Britain  is  and  onght  to 
be  dissolved."  After  an  animated  discnssion, 
tho  resolation  passed  hj  the  votes  of  9  colo- 
nies. Pennsylvania  and  South  Oarolina  voted 
gainst  it,  Delaware  was  divided,  and  New 
York  did  not  vote.  Franklin,  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston were  chosen  a  committee  to  draft  a 
declaration  of  independence,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Jefferson,  and  was  adopted  on  July  4 
by  the  vote  of  the  13  colonies,  which  thus 
became  the  United  States  of  America.  ''  The 
deolaratioa  was  not  only  the  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  a  people,"  says  Bancroft, 
"  bnt  the  establishment  of  a  national  govern- 
ment; a  most  imperfect  one,  it  is  tme,  but  still 
a  government,  in  conformity  with  the  limited 
constituent  powers  which  each  colony  had  con- 
ferred upon  its  delegates  in  congress.  The  war 
was  no  longer  a  civil  war ;  Britaiii  was  become 
to  the  United  States  a  foreign  country.  Every 
former  subject  of  the  British  king  in  the  18 
colonies  now  owed  primary  aUegianoe  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  people,  and  became  citizens  of 
tiie  new  repubuo ;  except  in  this,  every  thing 
remained  as  before;  every  man  retained  his 
rights;  the  colonies  did  not  dissolve  into  a  state 
of  nature,  nor  did  the  new  people  undertake  a 
social  revolution.  The  affairs  of  internal  police 
and  government  were  carefully  retained  by  each 
aeparate  state,  which  could,  each  for  itself, 
enter  npon  the  career  of  domestic  reforms. 
But  the  states,  which  were  henceforth  inde- 
pendent of  Britain,  were  not  independent  of 
one  another ;  the  United  States  of  America  as- 
aumed  powers  over  war,  peace,  foreign  alli- 
ances, and  commeroe."  Soon  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  by  the  British,  Washington  had 
transferred  his  army  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  it  was  feared  would  be  the  next  object 
of  attack.  On  June  28  a  fleet  from  Halifax, 
bearing  Gren.  Howe  and  the  late  garrison  of  Bos- 
ton, entered  New  York  harbor,  and  landed  the 
forces  on  Staten  island.  A  few  days  later  ar- 
rived Admiral  Lord  Howe,  to  whom,  in  oon- 
innotion  with  his  brother  Sir  William,  the  king 
ad  intrasted  the  control  of  American  affairs. 
He  issued  a  circular  offering  pardon  to  those 
who  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to 
the  royal  mercy.  As  the  Americans  had  com- 
mitted no  crime  in  maintaining  their  rights, 
they  had  no  need  for  pardon;  and  congress 
ordered  the  circular  to  be  published  in  all  the 
newspapers  to  show  the  people  that  the  king 
meant  to  concede  notbing,  and  that  they  must 
either  fight  or  be  slaves.  The  mission  of  Lord 
Howe  came  to  nothing,  and  both  sides  prepared 
with  vigor  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities. 
The  British  government,  unable  to  recruit  the 
army  to  the  desired  number  firom  its  own  peo- 
ple, who  disapproved  the  war,  had  hired  from 


the  German  princes,  and  especially  ftt>m  Hewe- 
Oassel,  large  bodies  of  mercenaries ;  and  with 
these  and  fresh  troofw  brought  from  the  south 
by  Sir  Henry  Olinton,  the  force  on  Staten  isl- 
and was  augmented  to  80,000  men.  Washing- 
ton's army  was  much  less  in  numbers,  and  every 
way  inferior  in  supplies  and  equipments.  The 
campaign  began  on  Long  island,  where  on  Aug. 
27  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  heavy 
loss,  and  forced  to  abandon  that  island,  and 
soon  after  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  lower 
Hudson.  A  series  of  disasters  ensued,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  Washington  bad  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat  beyond  ute  Delaware  at  the 
head  of  fewer  than  4,000  men,  poorly  dad, 
half  starved,  and  destitute  of  blankets  ana 
tents.  The  cause  of  freedom  looked  desperate, 
and  great  discouragement  prevailed  throughout 
tlie  country.  Wautington,  however,  was  firm 
and  undaunted.  He  declared  to  Gen.  Mercer  that, 
even  if  driven  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  he  would 
stand  to  the  last  for  liberty  and  independence. 
While  these  disasters  were  occurring  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  the  British 
seized  and  held  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
at  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  captured  Gen.  Charles 
Lee,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  oflS- 
cers  in  the  army,  though  it  is  now  known 
that  he  was  treacherous  to  the  cause,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  before  his  capture  disposed 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  The 
army  under  Washington  was  reduced  by  losses 
in  battle  and  by  the  expiration  of  enlistments 
to  about  3,000  men,  and  in  the  general  de- 
spondency numbers  of  the  people  abandoned 
the  cause  as  hopeless,  and  accepted  the  Brit- 
ish commander's  offers  of  pardon  and  amnes- 
ty. Washington,  however,  maintained  his  for- 
titude and  confidence  in  final  success,  and 
vigilantly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
trieve the  credit  of  the  American  arms.  The 
indolence  and  caution  which  were  prominent 
traits  in  the  character  of  Gen.  Howe,  the  Brit- 
ish commander-in-chief,  prevented  him  from 
crushing  as  he  might  lutve  done  the  weakened 
remnant  of  Washington's  army,  and  gave  time 
to  the  daring  and  enterprising  American  to 
strike  a  severe  blow  at  his  over-confident  an- 
tagonist On  the  night  of  Dec.  36  Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware  in  open  boats  despite  the 
snow  and  ice,  and  falling  upon  the  British 
forces  at  Trenton  captured  1,000  Hessians.  A 
few  days  later  (Jan.  8,  1777)  he  defeated  the 
enemy  again  at  Princeton,  taJcing  several  hun- 
dred prUoners.  These  exploits  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  nation,  and  confounded  and  dis- 
mayed the  enemy.  Congress  had  maniftated 
unusual  firmness  in  this  trying  period,  had 
invested  Washington  with  ^most  dictatorial 
powers,  and  had  taken  measoree  for  raising  an 
army  for  three  years  instead  of  for  one.  It 
now  formed  articles  of  confederation  between 
the  states  (which  were  ratified  by  all  except 
Maryland  in  1778-'9),  and  sent  agents  to  En- 
rope  to  solicit  aid  from  foreign  powers.  When 
the  campaign  opened  in  the  spring  of  1777, 
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Washiuston's  force  had  inoroased  to  7,000 
men.  Gen.  Howe,  after  vainlj  attempting  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  withdrew  his 
forces  from  New  Jersey  to  Staten  island,  and 
Afterward  sailed  with  16,000  men  for  the 
Chesapeake,  where  he  landed  on  Elk  river  and 
threatened  Philadelphia.  To  defend  the  capi- 
tal Washington  was  forced  to  give  battle  on 
the  Brandywine,  Sept.  11,  bat  was  overpowered 
by  superior  forces  and  compelled  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  1,000  men.  Lafayette, 
who  had  recently  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  a  yolonteer,  and  had  been 
made  a  m^jor-general,  was  severely  wounded 
on  this  occasion.  A  few  days  later  the  British 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia  withont  oppo- 
sition, congress  retiring  first  to  Lancaster  and 
afterward  to  York,  Penn.  On  Oct.  4  Wash- 
ington made  an  attack  on  the  British  at  G«r- 
mantown,  1  miles  from  Philadelphia,  but  was 
repnlsed  with  heavy  loss ;  and  soon  afterward 
both  armies  went  into  winter  quarters.  The 
want  of  success  in  the  middle  states  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  victories  in  the  north. 
A  British  army  7,000  strong,  beside  Oanadians 
and  Indians,  commanded  by  Gen.  Burgoyne, 
advanced  from  Canada  by  Lake  Champlain, 
and  took  Ticonderoga  and  Skenesborough,  now 
Whitehall.  From  Fort  Edward,  on  the  upper 
Hodson,  strong  detachments  were  sent  to  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  to  destroy  a  collection  of  stores, 
but  were  met  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
600  men  by  Uie  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
militia  led  by  Gen.  Stark.  Burgoyne  made 
his  way  throngh  the  woods  to  Saratoga,  where 
he  was  encountered  by  Gen.  Gates,  who  had 
recently  been  placed  in  command  of  the  army 
in  the  northern  department ;  and  on  Sept.  19 
an  indecisive  engagement  was  fought  at  Still- 
water, in  which  the  British  lost  about  600  men. 
On  Oct.  7  a  second  battle  was  fought  on  nearly 
the  same  ground,  in  which  the  Americans  had 
the  advantage;  and  10  days  later  Burgoyne 
with  his  whole  army  capitulated  on  favorable 
terms.  The  consequences  of  this  victory  were 
of  the  highest  impOTtanoe  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  home,  it  inspired  the  people  with  confi- 
dence ;  it  depressed  the  tories  or  loyalists,  who 
in  some  of  the  states  were  yet  numerous,  and 
raised  the  bills  issued  by  congress  80  i)er  cent 
in  value.  Abroad,  the  victory  of  Saratoga  had 
an  equ^y  favorable  effect.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  ^e  conflict  the  French  government 
had  secretly  encouraged  the  revolt  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  had  fhmiahed  them  with  supplies  of 
arms  and  military  stores,  without  which  it  woidd 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee 
had  been  sent  by  congress  as  commissioners  to 
France  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, but  received  no  open  countenance 
from  the  court  till  after  the  surrender  ctf  Bur- 
goyne. That  event,  and  the  prospect  it  opened 
of  final  success  to  the  Axaeiicans,  decided  the 
negotiations  in  their  favor ;  and  in  Feb.  1778, 
treaties  of  alliance  and  of  amity  and  commerce 


were  signed  at  Paris.  Alarmed  at  this  slhauM 
and  at  the  fate  of  their  northern  army,  tii* 
British  ministry  introduced  into  parliament  tvo 
bills,  which  were  paned  March  11, 1778,  repett 
ing  all  the  acts  obnorioos  to  the  Amiaieau; 
and  subsequently  three  commisai(nien  wen 
sent  with  authority  to  negotiate  terms  of  t» 
onciliation.  Congress,  however,  fin^g  tiut 
these  bills  made  no  mention  of  the  inaepai- 
dence  of  the  col  mies,  rejected  them,  snd  n- 
fused  to  treat  with  the  conunissionen  snlfl 
Great  Britain  should  agree  to  withdraw  Imc 
fleets  and  armies.  Washington  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  about  the  middle  of  Dec.  1V77,  it 
Valley  Forge,  20  miles  north  of  Philad^hii, 
his  half  clad  and  scantily  fed  soldiers  mvdt- 
ing  many  of  them  without  shoes,  snd  lesviiif 
bloody  footprints  on  Ihe  snow.  They  itiffeiM 
dreadful  hardships  during  the  extremely  » 
vere  winter  of  1777-'8,  bnt  in  the  spring  w« 
cheered  with  the  tidings  of  the  aUissoe  ml 
assistance  of  France,  in  whose  honor  on  Hij 
7  they  fired  salntee  amid  hujczas  for  King  Looii 
XVI.  A  month  later  a  French  fleet  nndcr 
Count  D'Es^ng,  which  had  been  sent  to  blod- 
ade  the  Bntish  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  reschei 
the  coast ;  but  a' few  days  before  its  srriril  tbt 
enemy's  vessels  had  sought  reftige  in  Ruitu 
bay.  Sir  Henry  Olinton,  who  succeeded  Eov« 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British,  evacu- 
ated Philadelphia  in  June,  and  with  1 1,000  sm 
began  on  the  18th  his  march  toward  New  YoHl 
Washington  pursued  with  a  nearly  equal  force, 
and  on  the  28th  the  two  armies  enga^  in  bit- 
tie  on  the  plains  of  If  onmoath,  near  the  Tillage 
of  Freehold,  N.  J.  The  action  was  notdedare, 
but  the  Americans  remained  masters  of  the  fieU, 
while  the  British  retreated  to  New  York  md 
remained  inactive  for  the  rest  of  the  smmner. 
An  attempt  made  in  Angnst  with  the  aantisM 
of  the  French  fleet  to  driwe  the  British  frisi 
Bhode  Island  proved  a  failore,  and  D'EBtaid 
without  having  accomplished  any  thing  of  in- 
portanoe,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  At  tb 
close  of  the  campaign  of  1778  the  positiea 
of  the  British  was  not  at  all  advsooed  fria 
that  which  their  forces  held  in  1778.  Tbej 
oocnpied  nothing  bnt  Rhode  Island  and  tlii 
island  of  Manhattan,  while  the  Americans  bed 
gained  largely  in  knowledge  of  the  art  of  WM; 
and  had  secured  the  powerM  alliance  of  Fnim 
and  the  sympathies  and  Secret  assistsnee  of 
the  Spanish  court.  Little  practical  besrft, 
however,  had  been  gained  from  the  misnianiged 
operations  of  the  Jmnch  fleet,  and  great  eo- 
barrassment  was  felt  from  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  national  finances,  the  continaitJ 
money  issned*  by  congress  having  depreeiittd 
to  a  very  low  point  In  this  emergency  tlie 
patriotism  and  the  financial  skill  and  eit& 
of  Sobert  Morris  were  of  the  highest  vahw  to 
the  government,  which  without  his  aid  cow 
scarcely  have  continned  in  existence.  In  ITU 
the  principal  theatre  of  war  was  at  the  M^ 
where  Qen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  conmiaDded  the 
Americans.    Toward  the  end  of  1778  fl<*- 
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QGnton  had  sent  an  expedition  to  Oeorgia, 
which  defeated  the  Amerioan  forces  at  Savan- 
nah, and  took  possession  of  the  city,  Dec.  29. 
The  British  were  succeasfal  in  several  subse- 
qnent  engagements,  and  by  the  middle  of  snm- 
mer,  1779,  Geor^a  was  conquered  and  com- 
pletely possessed  by  them.    An  attack  on  Sa^ 
vanntJb,  made  by  Lincoln  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  French  fleet    in  September,   was  re- 
pnlaed  with  the  loss  to  the  allies  of  1,000  men, 
among  them  Oonnt  PulaskL    During  this  sam- 
mer  Lafayette  had  visited  France,  and  chiefly 
through    his  efforts  the  French  government 
had  agreed  to  send  another  fleet  and  an  army 
to   the    assistance    of  the    Americans.     The 
British  ministry,  informed  of  this  expedition, 
ordered  Glinton  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Bhode  Island  and  concentrate  all  his  forces  at 
New  York.    England  in  fact  was  becoming  in- 
volved in  difficulties  of  an  alarming  character. 
Spain  had  declared  war  against  her,  June  16, 
1779,  and  a  French  and  Spanish  armament 
threatened  an  invasion,  while  French  and  Amer- 
ican cmiaers  hovered  on  her  coasts,  insulting 
her  ports  and  harassing  her  commerce.    The 
&mou8  Paul  Jones,  commanding  an  American 
frigate,  captured  on  Sept.  23  two  British  ships 
of  war,  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  naval  bat- 
tles ever  fought.     During  the  whole  war  in 
&ct  Paul  Jones  was  actively  employed  against 
the  enemy  on  the  sea,  and,  togetJier  with  a 
swarm  of  privateers  from  New  England,  inflict- 
ed immense  loss  on  the  mercantile  marine  of 
England.     About  the  beginning  of  1780  Clin- 
ton, leaving  the  Hessian  general  Ejiyphansen 
in  oonunand  at  New  York,  sailed  south  with 
the  main  body  of  the  British  army  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  Oarolibas.    Charleston  was  be- 
sieged for  several  weeks,  and  Gren.  Lincoln 
after  a  feeble  defence  surrendered  May  17,  with 
a  garrison  of  2,600  men.    The  rest  of  the  state 
(^  South  Carolina  was  overrun  by  detachments 
of  the  British,  and  nominally  submitted  to  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  authority,  so  that  Clin- 
ton, deeming  his  conquest  complete,  sailed  for 
Kew  York  June  6,  leaving  Lord  Oomwallis  in 
command.    Very  soon,  however,  the  patriots, 
though  unable  to  take  the  field  in  force,  re- 
newed the  contest  as  guerillas  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sumter,  Marion,  Pickens,  and  other 
daring  partisan  leaders,  and  continually  har- 
assed not  only  the  British  but  the  tories,  of 
whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  state. 
To  recover  South  Carolina,  congress  sent  Oen. 
Gates,  whose  capture  of  Bnrgoyne's  army  at 
Saratoga  had  given  him  a  higher  reput^ion 
than  he  deserved.    On  his  first  encounter  with 
Oomwallis  at  Camden,  Aug.  16,  he  was  routed 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  1,000  men,  among  them 
Baron  De  Kalb,  a  French  officer  of  experience, 
who  was  second  in  command.    Gates  with  the 
remnant  of  his  force  fled  to  North  Carolina, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  summer  there  remained 
no  Americans  in  arms  in  South  Carolina  except 
a  small  band  under  Marion.     Within  three 
months  two  American  armies  had  been  de- 


stroyed, while  the  most  formidable  of  the  par- 
tisan bands,  that  of  Sumter,  had  been  dispersed 
by  Col.  Tarleton.  Early  in  September  Corn- 
wallis  marched  into  North  Carolina,  where  on 
Oct  7,  at  King's  mountain,  a  detachment  from 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  the  militia, 
who  killed  and  captured  upward  of  1,200  of 
the  enemy.  This  serious  reverse,  and  the  re- 
newed activity  of  Marion,  Pickens,  and  other 
partisan  leaders,  induced  Cornwallis  in  Ooto- 
ber  to  withdraw  to  South  Carolina.  Daring 
the  summer  the  only  mUitary  operation  of 
importance  in  the  north  was  an  irroption  of 
the  British  into  New  Jersey,  from  which,  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  draw  Washington  with  his 
inferior  forces  into  a  general  engagement,  and 
receiving  from  Gen.  Greene  a  severe  defeat  at 
Springfield,  June  23,  they  retired  to  their  strong 
porition  at  New  York.  A  few  days  later,  July 
10,  a  French  fleet  arrived  at  Newport,  bringing 
the  count  de  Roohambeau  and  6,000  soldiers  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Americans.  Washington 
went  to  Hartford  in  September  to  confer  with 
the  French  officers,  and  during  his  absence  it 
was  discovered  that  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
commanded  the  important  fortress  of  West 
Point,  had  engaged  in  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  tlie  enemy,  and  had  agreed  to  de- 
liver that  stronghold  and  its  dependencies  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  traitor 
Arnold  escaped,  but  M^or  Andr6,  the  British 
officer  who  communicated  with  him,  was  caught 
and  hanged  as  a  spy.  The  end  of  the  year 
was  marked  by  a  declaration  of  war  from 
Great  Britain  against  Holland,  on  discovering 
that  the  Dutoh  government  was  secretly  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  The  principal  military  operations  of 
the  campaign  of  1781  were  in  the  south,  where 
Greene  had  been  made  commander  in  place  of 
Gates.  At  Cowpens,  8.  C,  on  Jan.  17,  Gten. 
Morgan  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Brit- 
ish under  CoL  Tarleton.  On  March  15,  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  N.  C,  a  battle  was 
fought  in  which  the  British  gained  some  ad- 
vantage ;  but  in  September  they  were  defeated 
at  Eutaw  Springs  in  a  bloody  action  which 
nearly  terminated  the  war  in  South  Carolina. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  British  in  the  states 
south  of  Virginia  were  confined  to  Charleston 
and  Savannah.  In  Virginia  ComwalUs,  who 
wa9  opposed  by  Lafayette,  Wayne,  and  Steu- 
ben, had  fortified  himself  at  Yorktown,  where 
he  had  gathered  a  considerable  army.  Mean- 
while the  American  army  of  the  north  under 
Washington,  and  the  French  army  of  Count  de 
Rochambean,  had  formed  a  junction  on  the 
Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Brit- 
ish in  New  York.  This  plan  however  was 
saddenly  changed,  and  while  the  British  com- 
mander, Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  kept  from 
sending  aid  to  Oomwallis  by  apprehensions 
that  New  York  was  still  threatened,  the  allied 
army  was  far  on  its  way  toward  Yorktown, 
where  it  arrived  about  12,000  strong,  Sept.  28, 
1781,  and  began  a  regular  siege,  which  lastea 
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till  Oct  19,  when  OornwalHs  gnrrendered  with 
his  whole  force  of  7,000  men.  This  victory 
gnbstantiallj  terminated  the  contest,  and  secur- 
ed the  independence  of  America.  In  England 
Lord  North  received  the  intelligence  "  as  he 
would  have  done  a  cannon  ball  in  his  breast," 
exclaiming :  "  0  God  1  it  is  all  over  I  it  is  all 
over  1"  He  and  his  administration  were  forced 
to  retire  fi'om  power,  March  20, 1782,  and  give 
way  to  a  cabinet  opposed  to  tlie  farther  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Orders  were  sent  to  the 
British  commanders  In  America  to  cease  hos- 
tilities, and  on  July  11,  1782,  Savannah  was 
evacuated,  and  Charleston  on  Dec.  14.  Adams, 
Franklin,  Jay,  and  Laurens  were  appointed  by 
congress  commissioners  to  negotiate  for  peace ; 
and  at  Paris,  on  Nov.  80,  1782,  they  signed  a 
preliminary  treaty,  and  on  Sept.  S,  178S,  a  de- 
finitive treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  were 
formally  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  to  be 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent.  New  York, 
the  last  position  held  by  the  British  on  our 
coast,  was  evacuated  Nov.  26,  1788.  Thus 
ended  a  war  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  "  was  conceived  in  injustice,  nur- 
tured in  folly,  and  whose  footsteps  were  mark- 
ed with  slaughter  and  devastation.  The  nation 
was  drained  of  its  best  blood  and  its  vital  re- 
sources, for  which  nothing  was  received  in  re- 
turn bat  a  series  of  inef&cient  victories  and  dis- 
fraceful  defeats;  victories  obtained  over  men 
ghting  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  or  defeats 
which  filled  the  land  with  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  dear  and  valuable  relations,  slain  in  a 
detested  and  impious  quarrel."  In  the  7  years 
of  the  revolutionary  war  Great.  Britain  sent  to 
America  112,684  soldiers  and  more  than  22,000 
seamen.  The  forces  raised  by  the  United  States 
daring  the  same  period  consisted  of  280,000 
continental  soldiers  and  about  66,000  militia. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  serious  trouble  broke 
out  with  the  army  concerning  the  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  their  wages  and  rations.  The 
paper  money  issued  by  congress,  in  which  the 
troops  were  paid,  had  so  depreciated  as  to  be 
of  little  value,  and,  the  treasury  being  emp- 
ty payment  in  gold  and  silver  was  almost  out 
of  the  question.  The  wide-spread  disaffection 
among  the  soldiers  was  greatly  fomented  by  an 
address  written  by  M^or  John  Armstrong, 
which  in  March,  1788,  was  circulated  in  the 
camps  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  urging  the  army  to 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  compel 
congress  and  the  people  to  do  them  justice. 
The  great  influence  of  Washington,  however, 
was  promptly  exerted,  and  successfully  allayed 
this  alarming  discontent;  and  congress  soon 
after  satisfied  the  troops  by  partially  paying 
their  claims.  On  Nov.  2  Washington  issued  a 
farewell  address  to  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and,  after  taking  leave  on  Dec.  4  of  his 
ofiicers  at  New  York,  proceeded  to  Annapolis, 
Md.,  where  congress  was  then  in  session,  and 
on  Deo.  28  resigned  his  commission  as  com- 
mander-in-chief and  retired  to  his  estate  at 
Monnt  Yemon. — It  was  soon  foimd  that  the 


articles  of  confederation  adopted  in  1778  did 
not  form  a  sufficient  ooostitntion  forthenatioD, 
and  that  they  were  especially  deficient  in  rek- 
tion  to  the  subjects  of  legislation  whidi  con- 
cerned the  whole  country,  such  as  the  regnls- 
tion  of  commerce,  the  common  defence,  tht 
ai^nstment  of  controversies  between  the  sUto^ 
and  the  making  of  treaties  with  foreign  natioML 
Some  of  the  states  passed  laws  which  conffictod 
with  those  of  other  states ;  some  levied  dntiei 
on  merchandise  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bors ;  and  adjacent  ports  in  different  states  com- 
peted with  each  oUier  by  lowering  the  rate  <t 
miposts,  as  congress  had  no  authority  to  regu- 
late commerce  or  to  legislate  for  the  whole 
country.  These  and  other  evils  flowing  ttm 
the  absence  of  a  powerfiil  general  govemnent 
grew  at  length  so  burdensome,  that  a  natioiiil 
convention  was  called,  which  met  at  Philadel- 
phia May  14, 1787,  and  after  4  months'  deh1le^ 
ation  adopted  the  present  constitution  of  tbt 
United  States,  and  submitted  it  to  the  people  for 
ratification.  After  a  thorough  discusaon,laitittg 
in  some  of  the  states  for  2  or  S  years,  tiie  eat- 
stitntion  was  accepted  by  all  of  them ;  fint  b; 
Delaware,  Dec.  7,  1787,  and  lastly  by  Rhode 
Island,  May  27,  1790.  When  two  thirds  of  the 
states  had  adopted  the  constitution,  it  benme 
valid,  and  went  into  operation  March  4, 1789. 
New  York  was  designated  as  the  capital,  and  is 
that  city  Washington,  who  was  unanimonslj 
chosen  the  first  president,  was  inaugurated  oa 
April  80,  with  John  Adams  as  vioe-presideiiL 
He  appointed  Jefierson  secretary  of  state,  Hm- 
ilton  of  the  treasury,  and  Henry  Knox  of  vir. 
The  beneficial  influence  of  the  new  govemmeot 
was  immediately  felt  in  the  restoration  of  public 
confidence,  the  revival  of  commerce,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  A  syitem  of 
finance,  advocated  in  an  able  report  by  Ham- 
ilton, was  adopted,  and  the  debts  of  the  late 
confederacy  and  of  the  individual  states  ven 
assumed  by  the  general  government.  A  bank  of 
the  United  States  wasincorporated,  which  begia 
its  operations  in  Feb.  1794,  and  a  mint  waa  ee- 
tablished  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  sunmer  of 
1790  an  Indian  war  of  an  unusually  formidable 
character  was  waged  by  the  tribes  of  the  north- 
west, who,  after  inflicting  several  defesta  oa 
Gens.  Harmer  and  St.  Clair,  were  finally  qneHed 
by  Gen.  Wayne,  and  peace  was  restored  in  Avt 
1796.  The  great  revolution  in  Fnuic«,  whiw 
broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, waspowerfiillyfelt  in  its  principle) 
and  effects  in  this  coimtry.  Claims  for  assistaaee 
were  made  upon  the  United  States,  and  a  laige  , 
part  of  the  people,  in  their  intense  sympathy 
with  the  French  republic  and  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, would  have  gladly  seen  the  United  State* 
actively  engaged  in  the  quarrel  which  raged  be-  | 
yond  the  Atlantic.  Two  parties  had  already 
been  formed,  viz. :  the  federalists,  eompoeed  of  | 
those  who  favored  the  maintenence  of  the  mb-  . 
stitution  just  as  it  was;  and  the  repablioaii  ! 
or  democrats,  who  desired  to  introduce  ameod-  ! 
ments  to    limit   the  fedwal  power,  and  tt 
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fnonaae  that  of  the  itates  and  the  people. 
'Waahington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Jay  were 
aooonnted  among  th& federalists;  while  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Gt^latin,  and  Edward  livingston 
were  among  the  leaders  of  the  republicans. 
The  federal  party  on  the  French  question  ad- 
vocated a  strict  neutrality,  whUe  the  republi- 
cans freely  avowed  their  sympathy  for  France, 
and  their  willingness  to  aid  the  French  repab- 
Uc  in  its  stra^le  with  the  European  monar- 
chies. Party  spirit  ran  high  on  this  point,  yet 
at  the  second  presidential  election  in  1792 
Waahington  again  received  the  nnanimons 
votes  of  the  electoral  colleges.  Adams  was 
reelected  vice-president,  receiving  77  votes, 
while  George  Clinton,  the  republican  candi- 
date, received  60  votes.  In  April,  1798,  Citizen 
Genet  arrived  in  America  as  minister  from  the . 
French  republic,  and  made  such  efforts  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  war  with  Oreat 
Britain,  that  Washington  at  length  demanded 
his  recall  of  the  French  government,  and  an- 
other minister  was  sent  in  his  place.  Notwith- 
Ctanding,  however,  the  moderation  of  the  ezeo- 
ntive,  the  party  feeling  on  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish question  was  exceedingly  violent  among 
the  people  and  in  congress,  where  in  both 
houses  parties  were  nearly  ejiually  divided. 
The  feeling  against  Great  Britain  was  strongly 
stimulated  by  the  obnoxious  conduct  of  th6 
British  government  in  retaining  possession  of 
forts  in  the  west  to  which  their  title  had  been 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  in  seizing 
American  vessels  and  impressing  American 
seamen.  After  in  vain  remonstrating  against 
tliese  outrages,  the  president,  sincerely  anxious 
to  avoid  war,  sent  John  Jay  as  a  special  envoy 
to  England,  where,  in  Nov.  1794,  a  treaty  was 
eonduded,  wliich  was  regarded  by  the  repub- 
licans as  so  favorable  to  England  that  the  re- 
quisite confirmation  by  the  senate  was  obtained 
with  difiSculty,  and  its  promulgation  among 
the  people  raised  an  extraordinary  clamor 
against  Jay  and  the  president,  which  however 
soon  subsided.  After  a  full  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  which  Fisher  Ames  made  his  cele- 
brated speech  on  the  British  treaty,  the  house 
of  representatives,  in  which  there  was  a  ma- 
jority in  opposition  to  the  administration,  pass- 
ed the  act  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect  by 
a  vote  of  61  to  48.  This  settled  the  dispute 
with  England,  but  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
exasperated  the  French  government,  which 
openly  showed  its  displeasure  by  decrees 
under  which  American  commerce  suffered  con- 
tinual annoyances  and  losses,  and  by  insults  to 
Mr.  Piuckney,  the  American  minister  at  Paris. 
Among  the  important  domestic  events  of 
Washington's  administration  were  the  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  of  the  new  states  of  Ver* 
mont  (1791),  Kentucky  (1792),  and  Tennessee 
(1796),  and  the  whiskey  insurrection  against  an 
onpopular  excise  law,  which  La  1794  tlirew 
western  Pennsylvania  into  confusion,  but  was 
energetically  suppressed  by  the  president,  who 
called  ont  16,000  militia  for  the  purpose.    On 


the  approach  of  the  third  presidentaU  election, 
Washington  was  earnestly  pressed  to  become  a 
candidate  for  another  term,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  been  unanimously  reelected;  but  he 
positively  declined,  and  issued,  in  Sept.  1796,  a 
"Farewell  Address,"  in  which  he  niged  his 
countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principles  npoa 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  conduct  his  ad- 
ministration, and  upon  which  alone  in  his 
judgment  could  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
United  States  be  firmly  based.  The  universal 
veneration  for  Washington  had  in  a  measure 
curbed  the  manifestations  of  party  spirit  at  the 
two  elections  in  which  he  had  been  a  candi- 
date ;  but  on  his  withdrawal  from  the  canvass, 
the  two  great  parties  at  once  arrayed  them- 
selves against  each  other  with  a  bitterness  of 
zeal  never  since  equalled.  The  federalists  sup- 
ported John  Adams  and  the  republicans  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  president,  and  tiie  result  was  that 
Adams,  who  received  71  electoral  votes,  was 
chosen  president,  while  Jefferson,  who  received 
68,  the  next  highest  number,  became,  by  the 
requisitions  of  the  constitution  as  it  then 
was,  the  vice-president.  The  two  next  high* 
est  candidates  were  Thomas  Pinckney  and 
Aaron  Burr.  The  new  president  selected  as 
his  cabinet  Timothy  Pickering,  secretary  of 
state ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  the  treasury  ;  James 
MoHenry,  of  war ;  and  Charles  Lee,  attorney- 
general.  In  1798  the  navy  department  was 
created,  and  Benjamin  Stoddart  made  sec- 
retary. The  relations  between  France  and 
the  United  States  were  of  so  threatening  a 
character,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Presi- 
dent Adams  was  to  convene  congress  in  extra 
session.  May  15,  1797.  Three  envoys,  0.  0. 
Rnckney,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  John  Marshall, 
were  sent  to  France  with  authority  to  adjust 
all  difficulties.  The  French  government  re- 
fused to  receive  them,  but  intimated  that  a 
considerable  present  of  money  would  greatly 
fiusilitate  negotiations,  and  that  a  refusal  to 
pay  the  bribe  would  lead  to  war.  "  War  be  it, 
then,"  replied  Pinckney;  "millions  for  de- 
fence, but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  Pinckney 
and  Marshall,  who  were  federalists,  were  or- 
dered to  quit  France ;  but  Gerry,  who  was  a 
republican,  was  allowed  to  remain.  The  in- 
sult to  their  envoys  excited  great  indignation 
in  the  United  States,  and  congress  made- prep- 
arations for  war.  The  army  and  navy  were 
enlarged,  and  Washington  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Hostilities  actually  began  on  the 
ocean,  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation  capturing 
a  French  frigate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  snb- 
sequenUy  disabling  another  of  superior  force  in 
an  action  lasting  6  hours.  The  decided  meas- 
nres  adopted  by  the  United  States  were  not 
without  effect  on  the  French  government,  and 
overtures  were  made  to  the  president  for  a 
renewal  of  negotiations.  An  embassy  was  sent, 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  having  attained  to 
power,  a  treaty  was  promptly  concluded,  Sept. 
80,  1800,  and  peace  between  the  two  countries 
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reestablished.  Cnring  these  troabl«s  with 
France  two  acts  were,  passed  bj  congress, 
known  as  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  the  first 
empowering  the  president  to  order  aliens  who 
were  conspiring  against  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  to  quit  the  country,  and  the  other  re* 
Btrioting  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
The  alien  law  was  defended  on  the  ground 
that  the  country  swarmed  with  French  and 
English  emissaries,  whose  mission  was  to  em- 
broil the  United  States  with  European  quar- 
rels; while  the  apology  for  the  sedition  law 
was  the  unquestionable  licentiousness  of- the 
press,  which  at  that  time  was  chiefly  conduct- 
ed by  refugees  and  adventurers  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Nevertheless  these  laws 
became  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  were  bit- 
terly denounced  as  harsh  and  unconstitutional. 
They  contributed  largely  to  the  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  which  pre- 
vailed especially  in  the  South  and  West,  and 
which  led  in  the  nest  presidential  election  to 
the  success  of  the  republican  candidates,  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr,  each  of  whom  received  73  votes, 
while  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  received  but  66.  The  tie  in  the 
votes  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  threw  the  election 
into  the  house  of  representatives,  where  on 
the  86th  ballot  Jefferson  was  chosen  president 
and  Burr  vice-president.  This  contest  led  to 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  which, 
instead  of  the  original  article  which  required 
the  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  to 
vote  for  two  persons  for  those  offices,  of  whom 
the  one  who  had  the  highest  nomber  of  votes 
was  to  be  president,  an  article  was  substituted 
requiring  the  electors  to  designate  which  per- 
son was  voted  for  as  president  and  which  as 
vice-president.  This  amendment,  which  forms 
the  12th  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, was  announced  by  the  secretary  of 
state  as  adopted  and  ratified  Sept.  25,  1804,  it 
having  been  approved  by  all  the  states  except 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware. 
Very  soon  after  his  inauguration  President 
Jefferson  began  to  remove  federalists  from 
office  and  appoint  democrats  in  their  stead. 
He  justified  this  policy  on  the  ground  that  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  none  but 
federalists  had  been  appointed,  and  that  it  was 
not  just  that  one  party  should  have  a  mtgority 
of  offices.  Scarcely  any  vacancies  existed  ex- 
cept those  created  by  removal;  "those  by 
death  are  few,  by  resignation  none."  The  re- 
movals made  by  him  for  political  reasons,  how- 
ever, were  very  few  compared  to  the  whole- 
sale changes  which  afterward  came  to  be  the 
practice.  His  cabinet  consisted  of  James  Madi- 
son, secretary  of  state ;  Henry  Dearborn,  of 
war ;  Albert  Oallatin,  of  the  treasury ;  Bobert 
Smith,  of  the  navy ;  and  Levi  Lincoln,  attor- 
ney-general. For  the  most  part  his  admin- 
istration was  marked  by  vigor  and  enlighten- 
ed views,  and  he  was  reelected  for  a  second 
term  with  little  opposition,  his  competitor, 
C.  0.  Pinokney  of  South  Oarolioa,  receiving 


only  14  votes.  During  hia  fint  tenn  (Aioww 
admitted  (1602),  and  Louisiana  wss  purebred 
of  France  in  1803,  and  tjro  toritories  fonned 
of  it,  called  the  territory  of  OrleaDs  and  tlM 
district  of  Louisiana.  The  insolence  of  the 
piratical  states  on  the  Barbary  coast  wu  hum- 
bled by  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli  in  18M, 
and  by  the  invasion  of  tJiat  state  by  a  snull 
force  led  from  Egypt  by  Oapt  Eaton,  aaAsoa- 
lean  officer,  which  led  to  a  satisfaotoiy  treat; 
in  1806.  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  term  begu 
March  4, 1805.  In  the  following  year  AaiM 
Burr,  who  had  been  succeeded  as  vioe-pna- 
dent  by  Oeorge  Clinton,  secretly  organized, 
chiefiy  in  the  western  states,  a  military  expedi- 
tion which  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  goren- 
ment,  and  led  to  his  arrest  and  trial  at  Bidt- 
mond  in  1807  on  a  charge  of  attempting  ts 
dismember  the  Union  and  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent dominion  west  of  the  AUeghanies;  bit 
no  overt  act  being  proved  against  him,  hs  wit 
acquitted  by  the  jury.  The  amicable  relatiais 
which  had  existed  between  the  United  Stata 
and  Great  Britain  for  several  years  began  ii 
1806  to  be  disturbed  by  the  injuries  infli<^  on 
American  commerce  through  the  operation  of 
an  order  in  council  of  the  British  government 
declaring  the  whole  coast  of  Europe,  from  tbe 
Elbe  to  Brest,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade;  la 
order  which  Napoleon  retaliated  by  dedario; 
in  a  decree  issued  at  Berlin,  Nov.  SI,  1806,  i 
blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  the  British  ialsuk 
Another  order  of  the  Britidi  government,  Jaa. 
7, 1807,  prohibited  all  coast  trade  with  France. 
Under  these  orders  and  decrees  great  nnmben 
of  American  vessels  were  seized  by  French 
and  English  cruisers,  and  our  foreign  com- 
merce, which  had  attained  extraordinary  prat- 
perity  from  the  neutral  position  of  the  oomi- 
try,  was  nearly  destroyed.  The  irritation 
against  Great  Britain  produced  by  her  depreda- 
tions on  onr  commerce  was  greatly  in(3«ased 
by  her  persistent  assertion  of  the  right  to 
search  American  vessels  for  suspected  deserters 
from  her  navy,  a  right  continuidly  exerciaed  by 
her  cruisers  in  the  most  offensive  manner,  ami 
in  the  practice  of  which  multitudes  of  natiTS' 
born  American  seamen  were  forced  into  tiie 
British  navy.  The  insolence  of  tbe  Britiib 
naval  officers  was  at  length  carried  so  far  that 
in  June,  1807,  the  U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake 
was  stopped  near  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake 
bay  by  the  English  man-of-war  Leopard,  and  on  | 
the  refusal  of  her  commander  to  submit  to  a 
search  was  fired  into,  and  21  of  her  crew  killed  i 
or  wounded.  Four  alleged  deserters  were  th« 
taken  from  her,  three  of  whom  proved  on  inves- 
tigation to  be  native  Americans.  This  ontrage. 
for  which  immediate  reparation  was  demanded 
by  the  president,  was  not  atoned  for  till  i 
years  later,  and  even  then  the  right  rf  searci 
was  still  claimed  by  the  British  govemmeat 
and  eventually  l)eoame  a  cause  of  war.  Another 
order  in  council  was  issued  Nov.  11, 1807,  ^ 
bidding  neutral  vessels  to  enter  French  pcrti 
until  they  had  previously  stopped  at  a  Britian 
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port  and  paid  a  dntf.  This  iras  answered  in 
Deoember  of  the  same  year  by  Napoleon's 
Milan  decree,  oonflsoating  every  yoasel  which 
should  Bubmit  to  British  search  or  pay  any 
duties  whatever  to  Great  Britain.  In  the 
same  month  congress,  on  the  recommendation 
at  the  president,  laid  an  embargo,  which  de- 
tained all  vessels,  foreign  or  American,  in  our 
ports,  and  ordered  all  American  vessels  to  re- 
turn immediately  home.  This  measure  was 
vehemently  denounced  by  the  federal  party, 
and  for  a  time  it  prostrated  the  shipping  and 
oommeroial  interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  repealed  in  Feb.  1809,  Just  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  president's  second  term.  Al- 
tbongh  solicited  by  addresses  from  the  lejpsla- 
tnres  of  several  states  to  serve  a  third  term,  Mr. 
Jefferson  declined,  and  the  republican,  or,  as  it 
was  now  often  called,  the  aemooratio  party, 
supported  James  Madison  for  president,  and 
George  Olinton  for  vice-president.  Madison 
and  Olinton  were  elected,  the  former  receiv- 
ing 122  votes  and  the  latter  118,  while  the 
federal  candidates,  0.  0.  Pinokney  and  Boftas 
King,  received  each  47.  The  states  which  sup- 
ported the  federal  candidates  were  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massaohosetts,  Rhode  Island,  Oonneoticnt 
and  Delaware;  and  two  districts  in  Maryland 
and  three  in  North  Oarolina  also  chose  federal 
electors.  The  ruinous  operation  of  the  em- 
bargo law  had  considerably  weakened  the  dem- 
ooratio  party,  particularly  in  the  commercial 
middle  and  eastern  states,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
went  out  of  oiBoe  warmly  denounced  by  one 

gortion  of  the  people,  and  as  wsrmly  praised 
y  another  and  more  nnmerous  party.  His 
fHends  on  the  one  hand  claimed  that  his  ad- 
ministration had  accomplished  for  the  nation 
the  acquisition  of  Lonisiana  with  more  than 
1,000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  also  settled 
a  troublesome  controversy  with  Spain,  and  re- 
moved the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  France ; 
and  that  it  hsd  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  re- 

Eublio  in  its  controversies  with  England,  and 
ad  compelled  the  Barbary  powers  to  respect 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  position  of 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  same 
time  is  g^ven  in  the  following  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  drawn  by  a  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  Jan.  1800 : 
"Our  agriculture  is  discouraged;  the  fisheries 
abandoned;  navigation  forbidden;  our  com- 
merce at  home  restrained  if  not  annihilated ; 
eommerce  abroad  cut  off;  our  navy  sold,  disman- 
tled, or  degraded  to  the  service  of  cutters  or 
gnnboats ;  the  revenue  eztingnished ;  the  conrse 
of  Justice  interrupted ;  and  the  nation  weak- 
eneid  by  internal  animosities  and  divisions  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  unnecessarily  and  im- 
providently  exposed  to  war  with  Great  Brit- 
Mn,  France,  and  Spain."  Mr.  Madison  formed 
his  cabinet  as  follows :  Robert  Smith,  secretary 
of  state;  William  Eustis,  secretary  of  war; 
Pan]  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Albert 
Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  Onsar 


A.  Rodney,  attomey-generaL  Oongress  met 
in  May,  1800,  in  extra  seasion,  and  continued 
with  some  modifications  the  non-interconrse 
act  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  was 
again  modified  about  a  year  later.  A  long  ne- 
gotiation was  carried  on  with  the  English  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject  of  this  act,  the  oraers 
ta  council,  and  the  right  of  search,  whidi  re- 
sulted only  in  aogmenting  the  unfriendly  feeling 
between  the  two  oonntiies.  The  British  gov- 
ernment adhered  tenadonsly  to  its  policy  re- 
lating to  nentrals,  and  American  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  continued  to  be  seized  by  British 
cruisers  and  condemned  in  British  admiralty 
courts.  No  alternative  was  left  to  the  United 
States  bat  war ;  and  though  the  president  was 
exceedingly  averse  to  forcible  measures,  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of 
Olay,  Galhoun,  Lowndes,  and  other  leaders  of 
tiie  war  party,  at  length  indhced  him  to  ao<|ui- 
esoe  relaotantiy  in  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 
He  sent  to  congress,  June  1, 1812,  a  message  on 
the  subject  of  tiie  aggressions  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  in  the  house  of  representatives,  who 
on  June  8  reported  a  manifesto  as  the  basis  of 
a  declaration  of  war,  for  these  reasons :  the 
impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  ootn- 
manders  of  British  ahips  of  war ;  the  British 
doctrine  and  system  of  blockade ;  the  orders  in 
council;  and,  lastiy,  various  depredations  com- 
mitted by  Eiwiah  subjects  on  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  The  house  adopted  the 
measure  by  a  vote  of  79  to  40,  and  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  19  to  18 ;  and  on  June  18  the  pres- 
ident signed  the  act  declaring  war.  Five  days 
later  the  British  government  revoked  its  orders 
in  council,  a  step  which,  if  taken  a  little  earlier, 
wonld  have  doubtiess  prevented  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time 
engaged  in  her  tremendous  struggle  with  'Na- 
poleon, and  gave  not  much  thought  or  effort  to 
affairs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  sev- 
eral months  after  the  declaration  of  war  the 
British  government  did  little  toward  counter 
hostilities.  The  blockade  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Delaware  was  not  nroolaimed  till  Deo. 
86,  1812,  and  British  naval  forces  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  American  coasts  in  any  formidable 
power  till  Feb.  1818.  On  March  20,  1818,  the 
whole  coast  of  the  United  States  was  deckred 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  with  the  exception 
of  the  coasts  of  the  federal  states  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  distinction  obviously  made  with  the 
view  of  widening  the  dissension  between  the 
federal  and  democratic  parties.  But  although 
the  United  States  had  the  advantage  that  the 
main  force  of  their  enemy  was  occupied  by  the 
great  Enropean  conflict,  their  own  preparation 
for  the  contest  was  in  every  respect  inadequate. 
The  treasury  was  almost  empty,  the  revenue 
having  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  non-impor- 
tation acts  and  embargoes ;  the  army  numbered 
but  10,000  men,  one  half  of  them  raw  recruits, 
and  was  very  deficient  in  officers  of  experience; 
while  the  navy  comprised  only  8  fingatea,  % 
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doopB,  and  6  brigs.  Oongteea,  however,  au- 
thorized the  president  to  enlist  26,000  regulars 
and  60,000  volnQteers.  Henry  Dearborn,  who 
had  served  with  credit  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, was  appointed  mcyor-general  and  oom- 
mander-in-chie^  and  James  Wilkinson,  Wade 
Hampton,  William  Hull,  and  Joseph  Bloom- 
field  were  appointed  brigadiers.  Long  before 
war  was  declared  British  emissaries  hjid  been 
engaged  ia  exciting  the  north-western  Indians 
against  the  Americans ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1811  hostilities  were  actually  commenced  by 
the  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio  under  the  lead  of 
Tecnmseh,  a  Shawnee  chief  of  great  ability. 
William  Henry  Harrison,  governor  of  Lidiana 
territory,  enoonntered  "them  with  a  consider- 
able force  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe  riv- 
er, Nov.  7, 1811,  and  defeated  them  in  one  of 
the  most  hotly  contested  battdes  ever  fought 
between  the  Indians  and  the  whites.  The 
tribes  however  were  not  subdued,  and  when 
war  was  declared  in  1812  Q«n.  Hull,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  was  marching  against  £em 
at  the  head  of  2,000  men.  He  was  ordered  in- 
stead to  invade  Canada  from  Detroit,  which  he 
accordingly  did  with  a  force  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  enterprise.  He  was  soon  compelled  to 
&I1  back,  and  his  force  being  reduced  by  various 
oasnalties  to  800  men^  he  was  compelled  on 
Aug.  16  to  surrender  his  army,  Detroit,  and  all 
IGdiigan  to  Gen.  Brook.  An  invasion  of  Can- 
ada on  the  Niagara  frontier  was  almost  equally 
nnsuccessfbl,  and  the  campaign  of  1812  closed 
with  little  or  no  credit  to  the  American  arms 
on  land.  On  the  ocean,  however,  the  navy, 
small  as  it  was,  had  achieved  a  series  of  bru- 
liant  victories.  The  frigate  Oonstitntion,  Oapt. 
Isaac  Hull,  captured  the  British  frigate  Guer- 
riere,  Aug.  19;  the  sloop  of  war  'V^sp,  Cant. 
Jones,  captured  the  brig  Frolic,  Oct.  18;  the 
frigate  United  States,  Capt.  Decatur,  captured 
the  frigate  Macedonian,  Oct.  26 ;  and  the  Con- 
stitution, of  which  Oapt.  Bunbridge  had  now 
taken  command,  captured  the  frigate  Java,  Deo. 
29.  In  all  these  contests  the  British  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  almost  8  to  1  of  that 
of  the  Americans,  and  the  result  highly 
elated  the  public,  with  whom  the  navy  hitherto 
had  been  m  no  special  favor.  A  vast  swarm 
of  privateers  scoured  the  ocean,  preying  upon 
British  commerce  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
captures  in  this  year  alone  amounted  to  more 
than  800  vessels.  For  the  campugn  of  1818 
three  armies  were  raised,  viz. :  that  of  the 
west,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  under  Oen. 
Harrison;  that  of  the  centre,  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  under  Gen.  Dearborn ;  and 
that  of  the  north,  near  Lake  Champlain,  under 
Gen.  Wade  Hampton.    Their  operations  were 

groductive  of  alternate  suooesses  and  reverses. 
1  January  a  detachment  of  800  from  the  west- 
ern army,  under  Gen.  Winchester,  was  defeated 
and  captured  at  the  river  Baiain,  and  most  of 
the  prisoners  massacred  by  the  Indian  allies  of 
the  English.  In  April  Gen.  Pike  with  1,700 
Americans  captured  York  (now  Toronto),  bnt 


was  himself  killed  by  the  explonon  of  a  aiot 
prepared  for  the  purpose ;  the  British  \oat  wu 
about  700.  About  the  same  time  OoL  Dodlef 
with  800  men  was  defeated  by  the  Indians  un- 
der Tecumseh,  with  heavy  loss.  In  May  in 
attack  on  Saokett's  Harbor  by  the  Britiih  oih 
der  Gen.  Prevost  was  repulsed  by  Gen.  Brown, 
and  Fort  George  in  Canada  taken  by  the  Am«^ 
loans  under  G^n.  Boyd  and  Ool.  Miller,  h 
this  last  affair  the  British  lost  nearly  1,000  men. 
In  October  Gren.  Harrison  defeated  the  Britiah 
near  the  Thames  river  in  Canada,  with  seven 
loss,  the  Indian  chief  Tecumseh  being  smong 
the  slain.  On  the  Niagara  frontier,  when 
the  chief  preparations  for  the  invasim  of  Cen- 
ada  had  been  made,  a  disagreement  betrreen 
Gens.  Wilkinson  and  Hampton  prevented  my 
efficient  action  by  the  American  forces.  Tht 
navy  as  usual  was  more  succeesfal  than  Hat 
army.  On  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  a  British  fleel 
of  6  vessels  was  captured  after  a  severe  eoii- 
test  by  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry,  an  acbieT*- 
ment  which  rendered  the  Americans  maaten 
of  the  lake.  On  the  ocean,  the  Hornet,  Capt 
Lawrence,  captured  the  Peacock,  Feb.  24;  au 
the  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Burrows,  captued 
the  Boxer,  Sept,  6.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
U.  S.  frigate  Chesaseake,  commanded  by  Cipt. 
Lawrence,  was  on  June  1  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish frigate  Shannon,  Capt.  Broke,  an  eiploit 
for  which  the  tower  guns  at  London  were  find 
and  Capt  Broke  was  knighted.  The  campaiga 
of  1814  was  conducted  with  more  vigor  on  bo^ 
sides,  and  was  marked  by  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary engagements  on  the  Niagara  fronto. 
On  July  6  the  British  were  defeat^  at  Cbippe- 
wa  by  Gen.  Brown,  and  on  the  25th  at  Bri^ 
water  or  Lundy's  Lane  by  Gens.  Brown  and 
Winfield  Scott,  the  latter  of  whom  had  also  dia- 
tinguished  himself  at  Chippewa.  The  war  ia 
Europe  having  dosed,  large  rednforcenentat 
consisting  of  uie  troops  which  had  served  m- 
der  Wellington  in  Spain,  were  sent  to  Cinad* 
by  the  British  government;  and  Sir  G«orga 
Prevost,  at  the  nead  of  14,000  men,  invaded 
New  York  on  the  northern  frontier  and  laid 
siege  to  Plattsburg.  His  army  was  sapported 
by  a  powerful  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Downie.  On  SepL  1 
the  n.  S.  fleet,  c(xnmanded  by  Commodon 
Maodonough,  totally  defeated  the  English  fleet, 
and  on  the  same  day  Gen.  Macomb  repnlsed 
the  British  army,  which  fled  back  to  Canada 
with  a  loss  of  2,600  men.  In  August  a  Britiib 
fleet  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  with  an  uaj 
of  6,000  men  commanded  by  Gen.  Ross,  wbo 
landed  in  the  Patnxent  and  marched  on  Waab- 
ington,  and,  after  encountering  and  putting  to 
flight  the  militia  at  Bladensbnrg,  took  pose*- 
sion  of  the  federal  city  and  burned  the  capitoi, 
the  president's  house,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. On  the  day  after  this  barbarous  eiploit 
the  Britiaih  retired  to  their  ships,  and  on  Sept. 
12-18  made  an  attack  on  Baltimore,  where  the; 
were  repulsed  by  the  citizens,  and  Gen.  Ro* 
was  killed.    On  the  ocean  during  this  year  tht 
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British  reasels  of  war  Epervier,  Avon,  Rein- 
deer, Oyane,  Levant,  and  Pengain  were  taken 
by  the  AmericaoB,  who  on  their  part  lost  the 
frigates  Essex  and  President,  both  captared  hj 
greatly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  res- 
toration of  peace  in  Europe  led  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  desire  a  termina- . 
tion  of  their  contest,  which  had  in  fact  grown 
wholly  out  of  dispntes  originating  in  the  great 
conflict  of  arms  beyond  the  Atlantic;  and  after 
protracted  negotiations  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
finally  signed  at  Ghent,  Deo.  24, 1814,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  by  Henry  Clay, 
John  Qnincy  Adams,  Jonathan  Bnasell,  James 
A.  Bayaxd,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  The  treaty 
provided  for  the  mutual  restoration  of  all  ter- 
ritory taken  dnring  the  war,  and  for  the  mn- 
tnal  appointment  of  commissioners  to  deter- 
mine the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen,  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  war,  but  the  practice  was  discontinued 
by  the  British  naval  commanders.  Before  the 
news  of  peace  could  cross  the  Atlantic  a  British 
army  12,000  strong,  led  by  Gens.  Pakenham, 
Qibbs,  Eeene,  and  Lambert,  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Louisiana  and  made  an  attack  on  New  Or- 
leans, which  was  defended  by  Gen.  Andrew 
Jaclson  with  5,000  men,  chiefly  militia  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentuoky.  The  attack  was  re- 
pelled, Jan.  8,  1815,  with  a  loss  to  the  British 
of  2,000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  while 
the  entire  American  loss  was  but  71.  The 
war  from  its  beginning  had  been  distastefhl  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England, 
who,  being  mostly  federalists,  regarded  it  not 
only  as  unnecessary  and  impolitic,  but  as  waged 
ohiefly  to  gratify  democratic  prejudice  against 
England  and  partiality  for  France.  They  suf- 
fered from  it  immense  losses  by  the  destruction 
of  their  commerce  and  their  fisheries,  and  the 
federal  government  did  little  or  nothing  for 
their  protection  from  the  enemy.  It  was  to 
remedy  these  evils  that  the  celebrated  Hartford 
convention  was  held  (see  Haktfobd  Oontxn- 
noK),  which  resulted  in  nothing  but  a  report  to 
the  legislatures  which  it  represented,  urging 
certain  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  a 
definition  of  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment over  state  troops.  This  last  point  was 
almost  immediately  settled  by  congress  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  news  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  put  an  effective  stop  to  the  discussions 
raised  by  the  convention.  For  many  years, 
however,  the  democrats  continued  to  impute 
treasonable  designs  to  the  Hartford  convention, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
decay  and  extinction  of  the  federal  party. 
Dnring  the  war  the  Algerines  had  resumed 
their  old  practice  of  piracy,  had  seized  several 
American  vessels,  and  had  insulted  and  plun- 
dered the  American  consul.  Immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  peaoe  with-  Great  Britain,  a 
naval  force  commanded  by  Decatur  and  Bain- 
bridge  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
oaptnred  several  Algerine  oroisers,  and  in  a  few 


weeks  compelled  the  rulers  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli  to  make  indemnity  for  their  out- 
rages, and  to  agree  to  abstain  from  further 
depreidations  on  American  commerce.  The  na- 
tional finances  were  in  a  very  confhsed  state  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  debt  created  by  which 
exceeded  $80,000,000.  The  banks,  except  in 
New  England,  had  suspended  specie  payments, 
and  the  want  of  a  nnifo^n  and  solvent  currency 
was  nrgently  felt.  To  remedy  this  latter  evil, 
congress  in  the  session  of  1816-'l7  chartered 
for  20  years  a  national  bank  at  Philadelphia, 
with  a  capital  of  $86,000,000,  whose  notes  fur- 
nished a  oonvenient  and  uniform  circulating 
medium,  convertible  at  all  times  into  gold  and 
silver. — The  presidential  election  of  1812  had 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Madison  for  a 
second  term  by  a  vote  of  188,  against  89  for 
De  Witt  Clinton,  who  was  supported  by  the  fed- 
eralists. At  the  same  time  Elbridge  Gerry  was 
chosen  vice-president  in  opposition  to  Jared 
Ingersoll.  On  the  approach  of  the  presidential 
election  of  18l6  it  was  understood  that  Mr. 
Madison  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re&leo- 
tion,  and  a  caucus  of  the  democratic  members 
of  congress  was  held  to  nominate  a  sncoessor. 
A  portion  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  predom- 
inance of  Virginia  in  the  government,  that 
state  having  given  presidents  to  the  country  for 
6  out  of  7  of  the  presidential  terms  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constatntion,  supported  William 
H.  Crawford  of  Georgia  in  the  caucus;  but 
James  Monroe  of  Yir^^a,  Mr.  Madison's  sec- 
retary of  state,  received  the  nomination,  and 
in  the  election  was  chosen  by  188  votes,  against 
84  votes  given  to  Rufns  King  by  the  federal 
states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Dela- 
ware. Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York  was 
elected  vice-president.  The  administration  of 
Mr.  Madison  terminated  March  4,  1817.  The 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  its  principal  feature, 
bnt  among  other  events  of  importance  were 
the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  in 
1812,  and  of  Indiana  in  1816,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  colonization  society  in 
1817.  Frendent  Monroe's  cabinet  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows:  J.  Q.  Adams,  secretary  of 
state ;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  the  treasury ; 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  war ;  Benjamin  W.  Crown- 
inshield,  of  the  navy ;  and  William  Wirt,  attor- 
ney-general. His  administration  commenced 
under  very  favorable  circumstances.  Party 
distinctions  had  so  nearly  disappeared,  that 
democrats  and  federalists  combined  to  sup- 
port the  government ;  and  dnring  an  extensive 
tour  which  the  president  made  through  the 
eastern  and  mid^e  states  soon  after  bis  inau- 
guration, he  was  everywhere  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  people,  among  whom  his  appear- 
ance and  demeanor  rendered  him  popular ;  and 
finally  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was 
reelected  in  1820  by  aU  the  electoral  votes  ex- 
cept one.  The  main  event  of  his  administra- 
tion was  the  Missouri  controversy,  by  which 
for  the  first  time  the  country  was  Avided  upon 
the  slavery  question,  and  the  states  of  the  North, 
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in  which  Blavery,  nerer  yerj  deeply  rooted, 
was  extinct  or  in  process  of  extinction,  were 
arrayed  against  the  states  of  the  Sonth.  The 
admiBsiona  to  the  Union  hitherto  had  been  of 
a  slavehoMing  and  non-slaveholding  state  alter- 
nately. Vermont  and  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Ohio,  Louisiana  and  Indiana  had  mntually 
oflfset  each  other ;  and  in  1817  the  slaveholding 
state  of  Mississippi  was,adinitted,  followed  im- 
-mediately  in  1818  by  non-slayeholding  Illinois. 
Congress  in  its  session  of  1818-'19  authorized 
tiie  territory  of  Alabama,  which  was  rapidly 
filling  with  a  slaveholding  popalation,  to  form 
a  constitution  without  any  prohibition  of  sla- 
very. A  similar  bill  was  brought  forward  for 
the  territory  of  Missouri,  and  James  Tallmadge 
of  New  York  moved  in  the  house  of  represent- 
atives to  insert  a  claose  prohibiting  any  fiirther 
introduction  of  slaves,  and  granting  freedom  to 
the  children  of  those  already  there  on  their  at- 
taining the  age  of  26 ;  and  this  motion  waa 
carried,  87  to  76.  A  few  days  later  John  W. 
Taylor  of  New  York  moved  as  an  amendment 
to  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  Arkansas,  that 
aUvery  should  not  hereafter  be  introduced  into 
any  part  of  the  territories  of  the  United  Statea 
N.  of  lat.  86°  80'.  This  was  intended  as  a 
compromise,  but  was  warmly  opposed,  a  large 
number  both  of  northern  and  southern  mem- 
bers declaring  themselves  hostile  to  any  com- 
promise whatever,  and  the  amendment  was 
consequently  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The 
slaveholders  contended  that  for  congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  territories  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen 
to  enjoy  his  property  anywhere  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  The  restriction- 
iata,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  men  could 
be  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  however  the  case  might  be  under  the 
laws  of  particular  states ;  and  they  maintained 
that  the  constitutional  question  was  conclusive- 
ly settled  by  the  action  of  the  congress  contem- 
poraneous with  the  framing  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, which  in  1787  introduced  into  the  bill 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  N.  W.  of 
the  Ohio  the  proviso  that  "  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
SMd  territory,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  for 
crime."  And  in  further  confirmation  of  their 
viewa,  they  brought  forward  the  fact  that  the 
most  distinguished  statesman  of  the  Sonth, 
Thomas  Jeiferson,  had  in  1784  introduced  and 
urged  with  all  his  influence  the  passing  of  a 
bill  in  congress  prohibiting  slavery,  not  only  in 
all  the  territory  held  by  the  United  States,  but 
in  all  that  might  be  afterward  acquired.  The 
debate  on  this  subject  was  long  and  excited. 
The  southern  orators  declared  that  if  the  re- 
striction shotild  be  persisted  in  the  South  would 
retire  and  the  Union  be  dissolved.  Mr.  Oobb 
of  G^eorgia,  looking  significantly  at  Mr.  Tall- 
madge, exclaimed  that  "  a  fire  had  been  kindled 
which  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean  could  not  put 
out,  and  which  only  seas  of  blood  could  extin- 
guish."    Mr.  Tallmadge   replied  with   equal 


warmth :  "  If  a  dissolution  of  the  Umon  mot 
take  place,  let  it  be  so  I    If  uvil  war,  vhidi 
gentlemen  so  mudi  threaten,  must  come,  I  eu 
only  say,  let  it  come  I     My  hold  on  life  is  prob- 
ably as  frail  as  that  of  any  man  who  now  hem 
me ;  but  while  that  hold  lasts,  it  shill  be  de- 
voted to  the  freedom  of  man.    If  blood  is  at- 
eessary  to  extinguish  any  fire  which  I  have  m- 
sisted  to  kindle,  while  I  regret  the  neoeseit;,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  contribute  my  own."   Ti» 
senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  restriction  im- 
posed by  the  house,  and  consequently  the  lb- 
Bouri  bill  fiuled  for  the  aeasion  of  1818-11. 
During  the  recess  of  congress  a  strong  pnl^ 
agitation  against  slavery  arose  in  the  wiiik 
states,  and  fijially  spread  to  New  En^and,  boU 
democrats  and  federalists  cooperating  in  it  Aa 
accidental  advantage  in  the  controversy,  how- 
ever, was  furnished  to  the  Sonth  by  the  ereeliaB 
of  Maine  into  a  state  with  the  consmt  of  Vm- 
aachusetts,  thus  adding  another  to  the  list  of 
free  states,  and  forming  a  counterpoise  to  Alt- 
bama,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Union  etrij 
in  the  sesrion  of  1819-'20,  an  event  prompd; 
followed  by  the  admission  of  Maine.    'WW 
the  legislatures  of  the  free  states  met  in  thdr 
annual  session  in  1820,  the  agitation  among  tJM 
people  on  the  slavery  question  was  fordblj  ex- 
pressed by  their  representatives.    PennsylTank 
led  off  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  states  '^  to 
refuse  to  covenant  with  crime,"  and  by  a  nnin- 
imous  declaration  that  it  was   the  right  and 
the  duty  of  congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  tb( 
territories.    The  rest  of  the  middle  sti^  abo 
unanimously  adopted  similar  resolutions.  Obi* 
and  Indiana  took  the  same  position ;  and  thou^       i 
the  New  England  legislatures  were  silent,  nu- 
merous memorials  from  towns,  cities,  and  pab- 
lie  meetings  in  favor  of  freedom  were  Ivd  b^ 
fiire  congress.    The  legislatores  of  the  Am 
statea  expressed  themselves,  on  the  other  hud,       i 
very  strongly  in  opposition  to  restriction.   Ii       j 
congress  the  debate  was  long  and  acrimcniou       j 
The  senate  sent  to  the  house  the  Missonri  bi       I 
with  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  that  statt 
struck  out,  but  with  the  proviso  that  it  should 
not  hereafter  be  tolerated  N.  of  lat  86°  80'. 
The  striking  out  of  the  restrictive  claase  wii 
reluctandy  assented  to  by  the  house  by  i  voM 
of  90  to  87,  a  very  few  northern  members  fot- 
.ing  for  it.    The  compromise  by  which  slivet; 
was  prohibited  for  ever  N.  of  86°  80'  was  than 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  1 84  to  42.    The  northen 
states  acquiesced  in  this  compromise  as  a  politi- 
cal necessity,  and  as  finaUy  settling  a  eontnh 
versy  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  stabUi^  d 
the  Union,  and  the  slavery  agitation  subaded 
for  a  time.    The  other  great  question  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration  was  the  recognition  of 
the  Spanish  American  republics,  whidi  hid  de- 
clared and  maintained  their  independence  fit 
several  years.    Chiefly  by  the  efforts  and  the 
eloquence  of  Henry  Glay,  their  independeooe    I 
was  acknowledged  in  1822 ;  and  in  the  foDov- 
ing  year  the  president  in  his  annual  meMge 
declared  that  "  as  a  principle  the  Amerioan 
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continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  posi- 
tion which  thej  have  assumed  and  maintained, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects 
for  fntore  colonization  by  any  European  power ;" 
a  declaration  which  has  since  been  ffunons  as 
the  "  Monroe  doctrine." — Mr.  Monroe  declined 
being  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  and  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1824  the  oonfhsed  state 
of  parties  led  to  the  nomination  of  four  candi- 
dates, none  of  whom  had  a  m^ority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.  Andrew  Jackson  received  99,  John 
Qnincy  Adams  84,  William  H.  Crawford  41, 
and  Henry  Olay  87.    The  election  went  to  the 
boose  of  representatives,  where  Mr.  Adams  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  18  states,  and  was  declared 
president.    John  0.  Calhoan  had  been  elected 
Tioe-president  by  the  electoral  colleges.    The 
political  views  of  Mr.  Adams  did  not  differ 
from  those  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  his  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  was  very  similar.   He  appointed 
Henry  Olay  secretary  of  state ;  Bichara  Rnsh, 
of  the  treasury ;    James  Barbour,   of  war ; 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  of  the  navy ;  and  William 
Wirt,  attomey-generaL   His  administration  was 
remarkable  for  order,  method,  and  economy, 
though  party  spirit,  springing  from  quarrels 
geaerated  by  the  election,  was  higher  and  more 
rancorons  than  it  had  been  for  many  years. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  event  in  his  term 
was  the  adoption  of  what  was  called  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  protecting  home  manu&ctnres  by 
a  heavy  duty  upon  foreign  articles  of  the  same 
kind,  a  system  popular  in  the  manufacturing 
Norti,  but  bitterly  opposed  in  portions  of  the 
agricultural   South.     A  tariff  law  enacted  in 
1828  on  the  principle  of  protection,  led  a  few 
years  later  to  political  complications  of  a  most 
serious  character.    The  presidential  contest  of 
the  same  year  was  carried  on  with  great  anima- 
tion and  virulence,  chiefly  by  means  of  discus- 
dons  on  the  personal  character  and  history  of  the 
candidates,  G^n.  Jackson  having  been  nomina- 
ted in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams.    The  result 
was  the  election  of  Jackson  by  178  votes  to  88 
for  Adams,  while  John  0.  Oalhonn  was  re- 
elected vice-president  in  opposition  to  Richard 
Rush,  who  was  supported  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Adams.     President  Jackson  selected  for 
his  cabinet  Martin  Van  Boren,  secretary  of 
state;   Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  the  treasury; 
John  H.  Eaton,  of  war ;  John  Branch,  of  the 
navy ;  John  McPherson  Berrien,  attorney-gen- 
eral; and  William  T.  Barry,  postmaster-gen- 
eral.   The  last  named  officer  was  now  for  the 
first  time  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet.    In 
his  first  annual  message,  Dec  1829,  the  presi- 
dent took  strong  ground  against  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  as  an 
institution  not  authorized  by  the  constitution. 
A  long  and  excited  contest  ensued  in  congress 
and  among  the  people  on  this  question,  be- 
tween the  friends  of  the  bank  and  the  partisana 
^    of  the  president.    Clongress  in  1882  passed  a 
bill  to  recharter  the  bank,  but  Jackson  vetoed 
it;  and  as  it  failed  to  receive  the  vot«s  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  of  both  houBes,  the  bank 


charter  eroired  by  limitation  in  1886.  The 
commercial  part  of  the  community  in  tide  con- 
test generally  took  the  side  of  the  bank,  and 
the  party  formed  in  opposition  to  the  president 
assumed  the  name  of  whig,  while  his  support- 
ers adhered  to  the  old  name  of  democracy. 
The  tariff  of  1828  had  always  been  distasteful 
to  the  cotton-growing  states,  and  on  the  pass- 
ing of  an  act  of  congress  in  the  spring  of  1838 
imposing  additional  duties  upon  foreign  goods, 
the  discontent  of  South  OaroUna  broke  out  in 
almost  actual  rebellion.  A  state  oonventicai 
held  there  in  November  declared  the  tariff  acts 
nnoonstitntional  aad  therefore  null  and  void, 
and  proclaimed  that  any  attempt  by  the  gen- 
eral government  to  collect  duties  in  the  port 
of  Charleston  would  be  resisted  by  force  of 
arms,  and  would  produce  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  from  the  Union.  The  chief 
leaders  of  the  nollifiers,  as  this  South  Carolina 
party  was  called,  from  their  assertion  of  the 
right  of  a  state  to  nullify  an  act  of  congress 
which  she  deemed  nnconstitntional,  were  John 
0.  Calhoun,  who  had  recently  resigned  the 
vice-presidency  and  become  a  senator  of  the 
United  States ;  Robert  T.  Hayne,  also  a  sena- 
tor; and  George  MoDuffie,  governor  of  the 
state.  To  support  their  positi(ni  they  made 
considerable  military  preparations,  and  for  a 
time  civil  war  between  South  Carolina  and  the 
federal  government  seemed  inevitable.  In  this 
crisis  Jackson  (who  had  Just  been  reelected  for 
a  second  term  by  219  electoral  votes,  against  a 
divided  opposition  which  oast  49  votes  for 
Henry  Olay,  11  for  John  Floyd,  and  7-for  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  Mr.  Van  Boren  being  at  the  same 
time  chosen  vice-president)  acted  with   the 

Eromptness  and  energy  which  always  marked 
is  career.  All  the  di^osable  army  was  order- 
ed to  assemble  at  Charleston  under  Gen.  Scott, 
and  a  ship  of  war  was  sent  to  that  port  to  in- 
sure the  collection  of  duties.  A  prodamatioa 
was  issued,  Dec.  10, 1882,  denying  the  right  of 
a  state  to  nullify  any  act  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  warning  all  engaged  in  fomenting 
the  rebellion  that  the  laws  against  treason 
would  be  enforced  at  all  hazards  and  to  their 
utmost  penalties.  The  leaders  of  the  nullifiers 
were  also  privately  ^ven  to  understand  that  if 
they  committed  any  overt  act  they  should  sure- 
ly be  hanged.  The  firmness  of  the  president, 
who  in  this  ooiqunctnre  was  warmly  supported 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  of  all  parties, 
gave  an  effectual  check  to  the  incipient  rebel- 
lion, and  the  Kffair  was  finally  settled  by  a 
proposition  brought  forward  in  congress  by 
Henry  Olay,  the  leading  champion  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  for  the  modification  of  the 
tariff  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  obnoxious 
duties — a  compromise  which  was  accepted  by 
the  nullifiers  as.  the  only  means  of  escape  trom. 
the  perilous  position  in  which  they  baa  placed 
themselves.  Meanwhile  a  personal  quarrel  had 
led  to  changes  in  the  cabinet,  which  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1881  was  constitnted  thus :  Edward 
lavu^gstOD,  secretary  of  state ;  Louis  MoLane, 
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of  the  treasniy;  Lewis  Oass,  of  war;  Levi 
WoodbniT',  of  the  navy ;  and  Roger  B.  Taney, 
attorney-generaL  In  his  annual  message  in 
Deo.  1832,  the  president  reoommended  the  re- 
moval of  the  pnblio  funds  from  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  were  by  law  depos- 
ited. Oongress  by  a  decisive  vote  refused  to 
authorize  the  removal,  and  the  president  on 
his  own  responsibility  directed  tibe  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  withdraw  the  deposits  and 
place  them  in  certain  state  banks.  Mr.  MoLane 
declined  to  do  so  without  better  reasons  than 
were  apparent,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
state  department,  which  had  become  vacant  by 
the  ^pointment  of  Mr.  Livingston  as  minister 
to  France.  William  J.  Duane,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  McLane  in  the  treasury  department,  was 
as  unmanageable  as  his  predecessor,  and  was 
finally  removed,  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  the 
attorney-general,  appointed  in  his  place,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler  succeeding  to  the  attorney- 
generalship.  Mr.  Taney  at  once  removed  the 
deposits  to  the  local  banks  selected  as  agents  of 
the  government.  This  and  other  steps  indicat- 
ing a  settled  hostility  to  the  bank  were  attend- 
ed by  a  finandal  panic,  and  great  commercial 
distress  immediately  ensued.  Intense  excite- 
ment prevailed  throaghout  the  country,  and 
considerable  numbers  who  had  hitherto,  sap- 
ported  Jackson  in  all  his  measures  went  over 
to  his  opponents. '  The  opposition  in  the  sen- 
ate, headed  by  Clay,  Webster,  and  Oalhoun, 
denounced  him  with  great  power  and  sever- 
ity, and  a  resolution  censuring  his  policy  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20.  This  was  ex- 
punged from  the  journal,  March  28,  1837,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  19. 
The  house  of  representatives,  however,  sustain- 
ed the  president.  The  foreign  diplomacy  of 
President  Jackson  was  very  successful.  Use- 
ful commercial  treaties  were  made  with  sev- 
eral countries,  and  indemnities  for  spoliations 
on  American  commerce  were  obtained  from 
France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Portugal.  At  home 
the  principal  events  of  his  administration,  bft- 
side  those  already  mentioned,  were  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  and 
the  admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas  into 
the  Union  in  1886.  At  the  end  of  his  second 
term,  March  4, 1837,  Jackson  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  with  a  reputation,  which,  at  first  confined 
to  his  own  party,  has  gradually  become  univer- 
sal, inferior  to  that  of  no  American  president 
for  energy,  patriotism,  and  practical  sagaci- 
ty.— In  the  presidential  contest  of  1836  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  supported  by  the  democrats, 
while  the  opposition  or  whig  vote  was  divided 
between  WilUam  Henry  Harrison,  Judge  White, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Willie  P.  Mangnm,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  given  to  Oen.  Harri- 
son. The  result  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  by  170  electoral  votes,  against  124  for 
all  the  otiier  candidates.  Richard  M.  Johnson 
was  elected  vice-president  by  the  senate,  in  oppo- 
rition  to  Francis  Granger,  John  Tyler,  and  Wil- 


liam Smith.    President  Van  Buren  selected  af 

his  cabinet,  John  Forsyth,  secretary  of  state;  !«• 
vi  Woodbury,  of  the  treasury ;  Joel  B.  Foins^ 
of  war ;  MaUon  Dickerson,  of  the  navy ;  B.  F. 
Butler,  attorney-general;  and  Amos  EendsD, 
postmaster-general ;  aU  of  whom  except  lb, 
Poinsett  had  been  members  of  President  Jock- 
son's  cabinet  at  the  dose  of  his  last  term.  The 
new  administration  commenced  under  moet 
untoward  circumstances,  the  business  of  the 
country,  affected  by  excesave  speculation  and 
overtrading,  and  by  sudden  contractions  and 
expansions  of  the  corrency,  being  on  the  verge 
of  almost  utter  ruin.  Witain  two  months  afW 
the  inauguration  of  the  president  the  meicu- 
tile  failures  in  the  city  of  New  York  glone 
amounted  to  more  than  $100,000,000.  Keail; 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  term  was  ooen- 
pied  by  attempts  to  remedy  these  evils  bj 
legislative  measures  for  the  establishment  of  t 
stable  currency,  and  a  sound  system  of  goTem- 
ment  finance.  A  favorite  measure  of  the  preii- 
dent  was  the  independent  treasury  system  for 
the  bustody  of  the  public  funds,  which  ulti- 
mately was  sanctioned  by  congress,  and  is  still 
in  force.  The  war  with  the  Seminoles  wu 
continued  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Yu 
Buren's  term,  and  in  fact  was  not  ended  liO 
1842,  after  it  had  cost  the  United  States  nearly 
fr40,000,000.  In  June,  1838,  Mr.  Dickerson  re- 
signed the  secretaryship  of  the  navy,  and  James 
K.  Paulding  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  the 
same  year  B.  F.  Butler  resigned  as  attorney- 
general,  and  Felix  Gmndy  was  appointed,  vh» 
in  the  following  year  was  succeeded  by  Eeity 
D.  GQpin.  John  M.  Niles  succeeded  Am« 
Kendall  as  postmaster-general  in  May,  l&iO- 
The  pecuniary  troubles  of  the  country  wen 
imputed  in  great  measure  to  the  financial  policy 
of  the  administration  by  its  political  opponents; 
and  as  the  presidential  election  of  1840  ap- 
proached, the  state  elections  indicated  that  lu. 
Van  Buren  had  not  inherited  all  the  popularity 
of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  that  the 
power  of  the  democratic  party  was  in  inunir 
nent  danger  of  at  least  a  temporary  0Te^ 
throw.  A  whig  national  convention  (the  coit- 
gressional  caucus  system  for  nominating  candi- 
dates having  been  abandoned)  was  held  at  Ha^ 
risbnrg,  Deo.  4, 1889,  and  after  several  ballotingg 
Gen.  Harrison  was  nominated  as  a  candidate 
for  president,  with  John  Tyler  for  vice-presir 
dent  The  national  democratic  convention  met 
at  Baltimore,  May  6,  1840,  and  unanimonsly 
nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  canvass  vm 
one  of  the  most  animated  and  exciting  that  htf 
ever  taken  place,  and  the  result  was  that  Ba^ 
rison  and  Tyler  each  received  234  electoral 
votes,  and  Van  Buren  60,  while  the  samennia- 
ber  were  divided  between  R.  M.  Johnson,  L. 
W.  Tazewell,  and  James  K.  Polk  as  demociatie 
candidates  for  the  vice-presidency. — Gen.  Ha^ 
rison  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1841,  and  as- 
looted  as  his  cabinet  Daniel  Webster,  secretaiy  I 
of  state;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  the  treasury ;  Jobs 
Bell,  of  war ;  George  £.  Badger,  of  the  navy! 
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IVanda  Granger,  postmaster-general ;  and  J.  J. 
Orittenden,  attomey-ffeneral.  Before,  how- 
ever, any  distinctiTe  line  of  polioj  oonld  be 
adopted  bj  the  new  administration,  the  presi- 
dent died,  April  4,  jost  one  month  after  his 
inanguration.  The  presidential  ofiBoe  devolved 
on  ^hn  Tjler,  who  retained  the  cabinet  of 
his  predecessor  antU  the  foUovring  September, 
when  all  bnt  the  secretary  of  state  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  unexpected  development  of 
a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  president  in  relation 
to  a  national  bank  mnch  more  in  aooordance 
with  the  views  of  the  democratio  party,  to 
which  he  had  formerly  been  attached,  than  to 
those  of  the  whigs,  by  whom  he  had  been  ele- 
vated to  power.  He  repeatedly  vetoed  acts  of 
congress  chartering  a  national  bonk  or  fiscal 
agent,  and  was  consequently  vehemently  de- 
nonnoed  by  the  whigs  as  having  betrayed  the 
tmst  they  had  put  in  him.  The  places  oi  the 
retiring  members  of  the  cabinet  were  filled  by 
Walter  Forward,  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasnry ;  John  0.  Spencer,  of  war ;  Abel  P. 
Upehnr,  of  the  navy;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe, 
postmaster-general;  and  Hugh  S.  Legar6,  at- 
torney-general. Mr.  Webster  continued  to  hold 
the  ofiBce  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  negotiations  with  Glreat  Britain 
on  the  subject  of  the  north-western  boundary, 
which  was  finally  settled  by  a  treaty  oonolnded 
between  him  and  Lord  Ashburton,  and  ratified 
by  the  senate  Aug.  20,  1842.  In  May,  1848, 
Mr.  Webster  resigned,  and  Mr.  Legar6,  the  at- 
torney-general, was  inade  acting  secretary  of 
state,  but  died  in  the  following  June.  Mr. 
Upriiar  was  then  transferred  from  the  bavy  de- 
partment to  that  of  state,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Gilmer  was  made  secretary  of  the  navy ;  bnl^ 
both  those  gentlemen  were  killed,  Feb.  28, 
1844,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  on  board  the 
U.  S.  war  steamer  Princeton,  and  John  0. 
Oalhoun.  was  made  secretary  of  state^and  John 
T.  Mason  of  the  navy.  On  April  18, 1844,  a 
treaty  to  annex  Texas  to  the  TTnited  States  was 
oon<uaded  by  Mr.  Oalhoun  and  the  agents  of 
the  new  republic,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
senate,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  the 
oountiT'  in  a  war  with  Mexico.  The  Texas 
qaeation,  however,  immediately  became  the 
prominent  issue  in  the  presidentM  contest  of 
that  year,  the  democratic  party  supporting  and 
the  whigs  opposing  annexation.  At  the  South 
it  was  advocated  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  slavery  interest,  and  at  the  North  it  was 
in  great  part  opposed  for  the  same  reason,  the 
uiU-davery  element  in  both  the  parties  being 
St  this  period  of  considerable  strength.  The 
friends  of  Texas  soon  obtained  control  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  at  the  national  conven-' 
tion  of  that  party  at  Baltimore,  lifay  27,  1844, 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  expressed  himself 
unconditionally  opposed  to  annexation,  was 
r^eoted  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and 
James  K.  Polk,  formerly  governor  of  Tennes- 
see and  speaker  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre- 
Motatives,  was  nominated,  with  G^rge  M.  Dal- 


las as  candidate  for  vice-president.  The  whig 
national  convention,  which  met  at  Baltimore, 
May  1,  had  already  nominated  for  president 
Henry  Olay,  and  for  vice-president  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen.  The  result  of  the  election  was 
170  deetoral  votes  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  and 
106  fbr  the  whig  candidates.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Texas  question  was  now  assumed 
by  congress,  and  joint  resolutions  for  annexing 
that  country  to  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives Jan.  2fi,  1846,  by  a  vote  of  120  to 
98,  and  the  senate  March  1,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
2S.  They  were  immediately  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  whose  last  important  ofiBoial  act 
was  to  sign  two  days  later  the  bill  admitting 
Florida  and  Iowa  into  the  Union. — President 
Polk  appointed  as  his  cabinet  James  Buchanan, 
secretary  of  state ;  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  the 
treasury ;  William  L.  Marcy,  of  war ;  (Jeorge 
Bancroft,  of  the  navy;  Oave  Johnson,  post- 
master-general ;  and  John  T.  Mason,  attorney- 
general.  At  the  b^inning  of  his  administra- 
tion the  president  found  the  country  involved 
in  disputes  with  Mexico,  growing  out  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  was  sent  with  a  small  army  to 
occupy  the  region  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Bio  Grande,  which  the  United  States  claimed 
as  belon^g  to  Texas,  while  the  Mexicans 
maintained  that  Texas  had  never  extended  be- 
yond the  Nneces.  In  April,  1846,  a  slight  col- 
lision occurred  on  the  Rio  Grande  between 
Gen.  Taylor's  army  and  that  of  the  Mexican 
commander,  Qen.  Arista.  When  the  news 
reached  Washington,  the  president,  on  May  11, 
sent  a  special  message  to  congress  declaring 
that  "  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  and 
asking  for  men  and  money  to  carry  it  on.  Oon- 
gress,  by  a  vote  of  142  to  14  in  the  house,  and 
of  40  to  2  in  the  senate,  promptly  appropriated 
$10,000,000,  and  gave  authority  to  call  out 
60,000  volunteers.  Taylor  meanwhile  had  de- 
fbatcd  the  Mexicans  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8,  and  at 
Besaoa  de  laPalma,  May  9,  and  subsequently  on 
being  reenforoed  continued  the  war  by  brilliant 
victories  at  Monterey  in  September,  and  at  Buena 
Vista,  Feb.  23, 1847.  (See  Tatlob,  ZiOHAKT.) 
The  conduct  of  the  war,  which  had  so  far  been 
intrasted  to  Gen.  Taylor,  was  now  assumed  by 
Gen.  Scott,  commanding  in  chief.  The  Amer- 
ican forces,  naval  and  mmtary,  were  concentrat- 
ed in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  March  9, 1847, 
Scott  landed  near  Vera  Oruz  with  abont  12,000 
men.  That  city  was  immediately  besieged,  and 
surrendered  March  29.  Gen.  Scott  soon  began 
hia  march  toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  he 
entered  triumphantly  Sept.  14,  after  a  series  of 
hard-fought  and  nidformly  suocessfol  battles. 
(See  SooTT,  WrarrELD.)  Meanwhile  Gen.  Ste- 
phen W.  Kearny,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force, 
had  marched  from  Fort  Leavenworth  over  the 
great  plains  to  Santa  F6,  and  conquered  New 
Mexico  in  Aug.  1846.  He  instituted  an  Amer- 
ican government  over  the  province,  and  then 
resumed  his  march  toward  Oalifomia,  which 
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however  had  already  been  conqnered  by  Ool. 
Fremont  and  Oommodore  Stockton.  On  his 
arrival  at  Konterey,  Gen.  Kearny  assumed  the 
o£Boe  of  governor,  and  on  Feb.  8,  1847,  pro- 
olaimed  tibe  annexation  of  Oalifornia  to  the 
United  States.  While  Kearny  was  on  his  way 
to  Oalifornia,  Ool.  Doniphan,  at  the  head  of 
1,000  Missoari  volunteers,  had  performed  a  pro- 
digiooB  march  across  the  plains,  and  talcen  the 
city  of  Ohihnahua,  after  routing,  Feb.  28,  4,000 
Mexicans,  who  met  him  about  18  miles  frwn  the 
city.  Gen.  Scott's  army  occupied  the  Mexican 
capital  until  after  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  was  negotiated  at  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go, Feb,  2,  1848,  by  Nicholas  P.  Trist  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  By  this  treaty  Mex- 
leo  granted  to  the  United  States  the  line  of  the 
Bio  Grande  as  a  boundary,  and  also  ceded  New 
Mexico  and  Oalifornia.  On  their  part  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  Mexico  $16,000,000,  and  to 
assume  the  debts  due  by  Mexico  to  American 
citizens  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  |8,760,000. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war  negotia- 
tions were  going  on  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  Oregon,  which 
the  latter  had  long  considered  as  one  of  their  ter- 
ritories. "  The  whole  of  Oregon  up  to  64°  40' " 
had  been  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  during  the  recent  presidential  can- 
vass, and  Mr.  Polk  in  his  inaugural  address  had 
declared  that  "  our  title  to  the  country  of  the 
Oregon  was  clear  and  unquestionable."  Great 
Britain,  however,  on  various  pretexts,  asserted 
a  olum  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  president 
after  much  negotiation  finally  offered  as  an 
amicable  compromise  the  boundary  of  the  par- 
allel of  49°,  with  a  modification  which  gave 
to  her  the  whole  of  Vanoonver  island,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  Great  Britain.  The  other  im- 
portant measures  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
were  the  modification  of  the  tariff  in  1840,  by 
which  its  protective  features  were  lessened, 
and  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union 
as  the  80th  state.  May  29,  1848.— Mr.  Polk,  in 
accepting  the  democratic  nomination  in  1844, 
had  pledged  himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection ;  and  in  the  democratic  national  con- 
vention which  met  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1848, 
Lewis  Cass  was  nominated  for  president,  and 
William  0.  Butler  for  vice-president.  By  the 
whig  convention,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
on  June  1,  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fill- 
more were  nominated  for  the  same  ofSces. 
The  question  of  slavery  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  political  combinations  of  this  period. 
^fter  the  subsidence  of  the  Missouri  agitation 
in  1821,  slavery  attracted  little  attention  until 
the  establishment  of  the  "Liberator"  news* 
paper  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  at  Boston, 
Jan.  1,  1831,  and  the  formation  of  anti-slavery 
societies  in  the  free  states  in  1832-'8  by  Arthur 
Tappan  and  others.  These  societies  relied  ex- 
clusively on  moral  and  religious  influences  to 
promote  emancipation,  and  avoided  political 
action,  affirming  that  congress  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states,  thoujpa  they 


petitioned  that  body  to  sboliah  the  institiitioB 
m  the  territoriea,  in  the  District  of  Oolnmbii, 
and  wherever  else  the  federal  govemmeot  hM 
constitutional  jurisdictknii.  They  dedsNd  Art 
their  principles  led  them  "  to  ngect,  and  to  es- 
treat the  oppreaaed  to  reject,  the  qm  of  «I1 
carnal  weapons  for  deliverance  from  bondige." 
Their  lecturers,  newspapers,  pubUo  meetingi, 
and  petitions  to  oongreas  rapidly  made  cooToti, 
and  created  great  excitement  throusiiont  tia 
country.  Violent  attempts  were  made  in  \tH 
and  subsequent  years,  by  theopponentBcf  enuo- 
cipation,  to  Buppress  this  agitadon ;  and  sqim 
riots,  attended  m  some  instances  by  loes  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property,  took  place  in  Nar 
York,  Boston,  Philaddphia,  Cincinnati,  Altoi, 
and  other  northern  cities.  In  the  South  tic 
legislatures  of  Virginia,  North  and  Sontii  O*- 
olina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  some  otlier  tOta 
passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the  northen 
states  to  suppress  the  agitation  by  penal  entot' 
ments  prohibiting  the  printing  of  anti-BUraj 
publications.  President  Jackson,  in  hnaimial 
message  of  Dec.  1836,  reconmiended  to  «•■ 
gross  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  circolitiei 
through  the  mail  of  anti-slavery  publicatioM; 
and  a  bill  framed  in  accordance  with  tbii  Mf- 
gestion  reached  a  third  reading  in  the  semttii 
1886,  bnt  was  finally  r^ected.  In  the  bow 
a  rule  was  adopted  in  the  same  year,  ''tial 
all  petitions,  memoriids,  resolutions,  and  pof- 
ositions  relating  in  any  way  or  to  any  eitert 
whatever  to  the  subject  of  edavery,  sh^,  with- 
out being  either  printed  or  referred,  be  kiioi 
the  table,  and  no  further  action  whatever  lUI 
be  had 'thereon."  This  rule,  whieh  irat  n- 
peatedly  rescinded  and  reSnacted,  led  to  long 
,and  excited  debates  on  the  right  of  pe^tios, 
'in  which  ex-preeident  John  Qnincy  Adam, 
then  a  representative  from  Massachusetts,  va 
conspicuous  in  defence  of  that  right;  ind  tkt 
rule  was  ^ally  rescinded  in  Dec.  1816.  In  iMi 
a  disagreement  among  the  abolitionists  led  to 
their  separation  into  two  divisons,  one  rf 
which,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Qanison,  in  18M 
took  the  position  that  the  oompromises  of  tkt 
constitution  on  the  subject  of  slareiT'  were  » 
moral,  and  that  consequently  it  was  sinfbl^ 
swear  to  support  that  instrument  or  to  bw 
office  or  vote  under  it,  and  that  the  nnioD  a 
the  states  was  "  an  agreement  with  hell  isi  * 
covenant  with  death,"  which  ought  to  be  it 
once  diasolvedl  This  body,  though  conspicw* 
by  the  zeal,  energy,  and  eloquence  of  Mr-  G*" 
rison,  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  and  a  few  otb« 
of  its  leaders,  has  had — from  the  Bcantinasa 
its  numbers,  amounting  to  only  a  few  hnndit^ 
its  abslinenoe  from  political  action,  ^^ 
trnpopnlarity  of  its  opinions,  not  only  re^x* 
ing  the  Union  and  the  constitution,  bnt  iV* 
woman's  rights,  the  condition  of  the  chnwwi 
and  other  qnestions — ^llttie  or  no  direct  a- 
fluenoe  on  public  aflbirs.  The  other  ud  fir 
more  numerous  division  of  the  abolition 
with  whom  the  followers  of -Mr.  G*"*" 
were  often  erroneously  oonfoimdedl,  adbena 
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to  the  Union  and  the  constitution,  and,  hav- 
ing become  satisfied  that  both  the  whig  and 
demooratio  parties  were  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  slaveholders,  establi^ed  in  1840 
the  "  libertj  party,"  and  at  a  national  conven- 
tion held  at  Albany  nominated  James  G.  Bimey 
for  president  and, Thomas  Earle  for  vice-presi- 
dent. Thdr  entire  vote  at  the  election  of  that 
year  was  7,609.  At  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion in  1B44  Mr.  Birney  was  again  nominated 
for  president,  with  Thomas  Morris  for  vice-pres- 
ident, and  received  62, 800  votes.  These  fignres, 
however,  imperfectly  represented  the  numbers 
of  the  opponents  of  slavery,  most  of  whom 
still  maintained  their  connection  with  the  two 
great  parties,  on  whose  action  they  had  so  pow- 
erfol  an  influence,  that  while  the  Texas  question 
was  still  pending  14  northern  states  protested, 
through  their  legislatures,  in  some  cases  by 
unanimous  vote  of  all  parties,  against  any  en- 
largement-of  the  area  of  slavery ;  and  in  1846, 
during  the  Mexican  war,  a  bill  being  before 
congress  authorizing  the  president  to  use  the 
sum  of  $3,000,000  in  negotiating  a  peace,  Mr. 
David  WUmot,  a  democratic  representative 
from  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  add  thereto  the 
proviso,  "  That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  territory  on 
the  continent  of  America,  which  shall  hereafter 
be  acquired  by  or  annexed  to  the  TTnited  States 
by  virtue  of  this  appropriation,  or  in  any  other 
manner  whatsoever,  except  for  crime  of  which 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 
This  proviso  was  adopted  in  the  house  by  a 
large  majority,  nearly  all  the  members  from  the 
free  states  voting  for  it,  but  failed  in  the  senate 
:from  want  of  time.  At  the  next  session,  1846- 
*7,  a  similar  bill  appropriating  $8,000,000  had 
.ihe  Wilmot  proviso  affixed  to  it  by  a  vote  of 
116  to  106  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  senate 
1>y  a  vote  of  81  to  21,  and  the  bill  being  sent  back 
to  the  house  the  proviso  was  abandoned  by  a 
Tote  of  102  to  97.  On  the  termination  of  the 
war,  the  practical  question  involved  in  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  whether  the  introduction  of 
slavery  should  be  allowed  or  prohibited  in  the 
territories  newly  acquired  from  Mexico,  be- 
came of  prominent  interest.  In  the  whig  na- 
tional convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1846, 
by  which  Oen.  Taylor  was  nominated,  there 
were  several  delegates  fV'om  the  northern  states 
representing  what  were  called  "  free  soU " 
opinions,  that  is,  opinions  hostile  to  the  exten- 
sion of  uavery,  by  whom  after  the  nomination 
of  candidates  the  following  resolution  was  of- 
fered as  on  amendment  to  the  platform  of 
principles  adopted  by  the  convention:  "Re- 
solved, that  while  all  power  is  denied  to  con- 
gress under  the  constitution  to  control  or  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  institution  of  sla- 
very within  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  it 
nevertheless  has  the  power,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  congress,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  or  ex- 
istence of  slavery  in  any  territory  now  possess- 
ed, or  which  may  here^er  be  acquired,  by  the 
United  States."  This  was  rejected,  and  several 
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of  the  free  soil  delegates  conseoaently  withdrew 
from  the  convention,  and  subseqnentiy  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  whig  party.  A  simi- 
lar schism  had  already  taken  place  in  the  dem- 
ocratic national  convention  of  the  same  year, 
the  "barnburners,"  as  the  free  soil  democrats 
were  termed,  having  seceded  partly  on  anti- 
slavery  and  partly  on  personal  grounds.  An 
agreement  was  soon  made  between  these  se- 
ceding whigs  and  democrats  and  the  liberty 
party  to  unite  their  forces  in  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery;  and  a  convention 
was  accordingly  held  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  9,  1848, 
which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the 
free  states  and  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  fi«e 
soil  or  free  democratic  party  was  formed,  and 
Martin  Yon  Buren  was  nominated  for  presi- 
dent and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  vice-pres- 
ident. A  platform  was  adopted,  declaring  that 
the  new  party  was  formed  "to  maintain  the 
rights  of  iree  labor  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  slave  power,  and  to  secure  free  soil  to  a 
trw  people ;  that  slavery,  in  the  several  states 
of  this  Union  which  recognize  its  existence,  de- 
pends upon  the  state  laws  alone,  which  cannot 
be  repeeded  or  modified  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  for  which  laws  that  government  is  ' 
not  responsible ;  we  therefore  propose  no  in- 
terference by  congress  with  slavery  within  the 
limits  of  any  state ;  that  the  only  safe  means  of 
preventing  on  extension  of  slavery  into  terri- 
tory now  free  is  to  prohibit  its  extension  in  all 
such  territory  by  an  act  of  congress;  that  we 
accept  the  issue  which  the  slave  power  has 
forced  upon  us,  and  to  their  demand  for  more 
slave  states  and  more  slave  territory,  our 
calm  but  final  answer  is,  no  mwe  slave  states 
and  no  more  slave  territory."  Van  Buren  and 
Adams  received  at  the  presidental  election,  in 
Kov.  1848,  a  popular  vote  of  291,268,  but  se- 
cured no  electoral  vote.  The  democratic  can- 
didates, Cass  and  BuUer,  received  127  electoral 
votes ;  and  the  whig  candidates,  Taylor  and 
flllmore,  received  168  electoral  votes,  and 
were  consequently  elected. — President  Taylor 
was  inaugurated  on  Monday,  March  6, 1849,  and 
appointed  as  his  cabinet  John  M.  Clayton,  sec- 
retary of  state ;  William  M.  Meredith,  of  the 
treasury ;  George  W.  Crawford,  of  war ;  Wil- 
liam B.  Preston,  of  the  navy ;  Thomas  Ewing, 
of  the  interior  (an  office  created  by  congress  two 
days  before,  March  8,  1849) ;  Jacob  Collomer, 
postmaster-general ;  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  at-  ' 
tomey-general.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
difficult  of  the  questions  which  pressed  on  the 
new  administration  arose  out  of  the  acquisition 
of  California  and  New  Mexico.  In  Feb.  1848, 
gold  began  to  be  found  in  California  in  largo 
quantities,  and  the  news  of  its  discovery  cre- 
ated such  an  excitement  in  the  United  States 
that  in  a  short  time  thousands  of  emigrants 
were  on  their  way  thither  by  land  and  water, 
and  their  numbers  were  soon  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  state.  They  held  a  convention  at 
Monterey,  and  on  Sept.  1, 1849,  adopted  &  oon- 
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stttation  with  a  eUnse  woUbiting  damtj. 
'When  oongTMB  assembled  in  December,  the 
question  of  slAvery  gave  rise  to  excited  de- 
bates, in  which  aereral  of  the  sonthem  mem- 
bers threatened  secession  and  civil  war  in  oaae 
the  institntion  was  ezdnded  from  the  newly 
acquired  territories.  Much  agitation  existed 
thronghont  the  country,  especially  in  the  states 
on  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  where  the  disnnion 
party  possessed  considerable  popnlar  strength. 
An  address  to  the  people  of  the  Sonth,  signed 
by  most  of  the  sonthem  members  of  congress, 
was  published,  which  was  far  from  conciliatory 
in  its  tone ;  the  legislatures  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mississipid  issued  a  call  for  a  sonthem 
congress  to  fhnne  a  government  for  a  "  United 
States  South;"  and  a  disunion  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  southern  states  actually  aa- 
aembled  at  Nashville.  In  the  North  the  agita- 
tion was  directed  not  against  the  Union,  but  for 
its  preservation,  and  great  meetings  were  held 
in  all  the  principal  cities  to  protest  against  any 
fhrther  interference  with  slavery.  President 
Taylor,  in  a  message  to  congress,  Jan.  21, 1860, 
stated  that  he  had  himself  advised  the  people 
of  California  to  fbrm  a  constitution,  and  he 
urged  congress  to  receive  and  favorably  con- 
sider their  application  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  Tliis,  however,  continued  to  be  op- 
posed by  the  South,  and  a  parliamentary  strug- 
gle ensued,  the  most  violent  and  protracted  in 
American  history.  The  extreme  slavery  party, 
led  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  demanded  not  only  the 
rqection  of  CalUbmia,  but,  among  other  con- 
cessions, an  amendment  of  the  constitution  that 
should  equalize  the  political  power  of  the  free 
and  slave  states.  The  question  was  still  further 
oomplicated  by  the  application  of  New  Mexico 
for  admission,  and  by  a  daim  brought  forward 
by  Texas  to  a  western  line  of  boundary  which 
would  include  a  large  portion  of  New  Mexico. 
Finally  a  compromise  was  proposed  by  Henry 
Clay  in  the  senate  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
whole  question  of  slavery,  and  after  a  long 
discussion  the  result  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Clay  was 
attained  by  separate  acts,  which  provided  for : 

1,  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  state ; 

2,  territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  without  excluding  slavery,  but  leaving  its 
exdnsion  or  admisrion  to  the  local  population ; 
8,  the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boundary  ques- 
tion ;  4,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  6,  the  enactment  of  a 
stringent  law  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  ftigi- 
tive  slaves.  Ten  of  the  southern  smatora,  m- 
clnding  Messrs.  Mason  and  Hunter  of  Virginia, 
Sonl6  of  Louisiana,  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, published  a  final  protest  against  the 
admission  of  California  ^ter  the  vote  was 
taken ;  and  the  free  soil  party  at  the  North  de- 
nonnced  the  concessions  to  Texas  and  the  re- 
ftisal  to  prohibit  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  as  nigust  and  unwise,  and  proclaimed  the 
fugitive  slave  law  as  immoral  and  cruel,  and 
unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
stitntion  gives  congress  no  power  to  legitdate 


OD  tiie  snbjeot,  but  lesfes  the  mditioa  otti^ 
tives  firom  justice  and  labor  to  the  indhidiiil 
states.  NeverthelesB  the  great  body  of  tht 
people  North  and  Sonth  acquieaoed  in  tht  eon- 
promise  as  a  final  settlement  of  a  dsogeron 
question ;  and  the  fugitive  dave  law,  &oa^ 
resiated  in  a  few  instances  by  mobs,  wu  m» 
tioally  enfbroed  by  the  authorities  in  ill  tin 
free  Btatea  where  fb^tives  were  arrMtei 
While  the  compromise  Inils  were  yet  befon 
congress,  President  Taylor  died  after  t  few 
days'  illness,  July  9, 1860,  and  was  soocmM 
by  the  vice-preddent,  Millard  Fillmore,  vhc 
on  July  16  reoonstructed  the  cabinet  u  fol- 
lows :  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  Btite; 
Thomas  Corwin,  of  the  treasury ;  Charles  M. 
Conrad,  of  war;  Alexander  E.  H.  Btiuiit,tf 
the  interior;  William  A  Graham,  of  the  11117; 
Nathan  K.  Hall,  postmaster-general;  and  Job 
J.  Crittenden,  attomey-^neraL  The  ooo- 
promise  bills  were  signed  by  Mr.  FiDnun 
Sept.  9,  and  the  whole  weight  of  his  idniiiv 
tration  was  given  to  their  support,  and  eipi- 
dally  to  the  enforcement  of  the  fiigitiTe  s^ 
law.  During  the  remainder  of  his  term  tkt 
events  of  most  importance  were  the  inTin 
of  Cuba,  in  Aug.  1861,  by  a  band  of  "fiUilw 
tera"  from  New  Orleana,  led  by  Gen.  Lo^ 
who  was  speedily  defeated,  captured,  and  ea- 
cuted  with  many  of  his  followers ;  the  visit  d 
Louis  Kossuth  to  the  United  States  in  Deb 
1861 ;  a  dispute  with  England  on  the  sat^ 
of  the  fisheries  in  1862,  which  was  settled  bf 
mutual  conoeadons ;  and  lastly  the  negotiitiia 
of  a  treaty  with  Japan  by  Commodore  ?enj, 
in  command  of  an  American  fleet,  by  vhid 
the  commerce  of  that  empire  was  throirn  opt 
to  the  world. — On  the  approach  of  ibe  pna- 
dential  election  of  1863  it  became  evident  tlut 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  acqmeaceDce  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  oomproniK 
measures  of  1860,  the  question  of  slaverr  wN 
still  a  source  of  political  agitation.  Tbedcno- 
orats  of  the  South  were  divided  into  "  UniiB 
men"  and  "  southern  rights  men,"  the  latter 
maintaining  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  fi« 
the  Union  whenever  its  rights  were  violite' 
by  the  general  government.  On  the  otto 
hand,  the  whigs  of  the  South  were  mottl; 
Union  men  and  satisfied  with  the  compiaoi* 
measures,  while  a  majority  of  the  whigs  of  tkt 
North  were  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slare  la*i 
though  not  offering  resistance  to  its  execs- 
tion,  and  were  still  desirous  of  preventing  tke 
extendon  of  slavery  by  nationd  legialatiat 
The  democratic  national  convention  met  it 
Bdtimore,  Jane  1,  1862,  and,  after  ballotiif 
for  4  days,  on  the  49tii  ballot  nominated  fcf 
preddent  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hai^ 
shire,  who  had  commanded  a  brigade  in  »* 
Mexican  war,  and  was  known  to  hdd  opinkas 
satisfactory  to  the  South  on  the  subject  rf  tv 
very.  Lewis  Cass  and  James  Buchanan  «« 
the  leading  candidates  in  the  previons  balW- 
ings;  and  William  L.  Marcy  and  BtejAes  A- 
Douglas  slso  received   oonddeiaUe  lapport- 
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William  R.  King  of  Alsbama  was  nominated 
for  vioe-president  A  platform  was  adopted 
by  the  oonvention  declaring  resistance  to  "  all 
attempts  at  renewing  in  congress  or  out  of  it 
Uie  agitation  of  the  darery  question,  nnder 
whatever  shi^  or  color  the  attempt  may  be 
made ;"  and  also  a  determination  to  "  abide  by 
and  adhere  to  a  faithful  exeoation  of  the  acts 
iuown  as  the  compromise  measnree  sealed  by 
the  last  congress,  the  act  reclaiming  fbgitives, 
fK>m  service  or  labor  included."  The  whig 
natiod^  convention  met  at  Baltimore,  June  16, 
and  on  the  68d  ballot  nominated  for  president 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  The  oOxw  candidates  for 
the  nomination  were  Millard  Fillmore  and  Dan- 
iel Webster,  the  former  receiving  the  votes  of 
most  of  the  sonthem  delegates  nearly  to  the 
dose,  while  Scott  and  Webster  were  chiefly 
Bnpported  by  the  northern  delegates.  William 
B.  Graham  was  nominated  for  vice-president 
The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  de- 
elared  that  "  the  series  of  acts  of  the  S2d  con- 
fess, the  act  known  as  the  ftigitive  slave  law 
moluded,  are  received  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
whig  party  of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement 
in  principle  and  substance  of  the  dangerous 
and  exciting  questions  which  they  embrace; 
....  and  we  deprecate  all  ftirther  agitation 
of  the  question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace,  and  will  discountenance  all  efforts 
to  continue  or  renew  such  agitaticm,  whenever, 
wherever,  or  however  the  attempt  may  be 
made."  Mr.  Webster  and  his  especial  fiiends 
did  not  cordially  acquiesce  in  the  nomination 
of  Gen.  Scott,  and  attempts  were  made  in  va- 
rious places  to  bring  Mr.  Webster  forward  as 
an  independent  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
chiefly  by  whigs  who  considered  Gen.  Scott 
and  his  intimate  political  friends  as  lukewarm 
in  their  support  of  the  compromises;  but  the 
death  of  Mr.  Webster,  Oct  24, 1862,  before  the 
election,  rendered  these  demonstrations  use- 
less. The  national  convention  of  the  firee  soil 
Earty  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Aug.  11,  fdl  the 
■ee  states  being  represented,  ti^ther  with 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
John  P.  Hale  was  nominwted  for  president  and 
Cteorge  W.  Julian  for  vice-president.  A  pla^ 
form  was  adopted  declaring  "  that  the  acts  of 
congress  kaown  as  the  compromise  measures 
of  1860,  by  making  the  admission  of  a  sovereign 
state  contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  other 
measures  demanded  by  the  special  interest  of 
slavery ;  by  their  omission  to  guarantee  free- 
dom in  the  f^e  territories ;  by  their  attempt 
to  impose  unconstitutional  limitations  on  the 
power  of  congress  and  the  people  to  admit 
new  states ;  and  by  their  invasion  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  states  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  through  the  enactment  of  an  uinast, 
oppressive,  and  unconstitutional  fugitive  uave 
law,  are  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  all  the 
principles  and  maxims  of  democracy,  and 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  settiement  of  the 
questions  of  which  they  are  claimed  to  be  an 
a^ustmenti    That  no  permanent    settiement 


of  the  slavery  question  oan  be  looked  for  ex- 
cept in  the  practical  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  slavery  is  sectional  and  freedom  national; 
by  the  total  separation  of  the  general  govern- 
ment from  slavery,  and  the  exercise  of  its  legit- 
imate and  constitutional  influence  on  the  side 
of  freedom ;  and  by  leaving  to  the  states  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery  and  the  extradition  of 
fugitives  from  justice."  At  the  election,  Nov. 
6,  1862,  the  democratic  candidates.  Pierce  and 
King,  receive  the  votes  of  27  states,  casting 
264  electoral  votes.  Scott  and  Graham  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  with  42  electoral 
votes.  The  popular  vote  for  Pierce  .and  King 
was  1,687,266,  for  Scott  and  Graham  1,884,677, 
and  for  Hale  and  Julian  167,296.  President 
Fierce  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1868,  and 
^pointed  as  his  cabinet  William  L.  Marcy, 
secretary  of  state ;  James  Guthrie,  of  the  treas- 
ury ;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  war ;  James  0.  Dob- 
bin, of  the  navy ;  Robert  McClelland,  of  the 
interior;  James  Campbell,  postmaster-general; 
and  Caleb  Gushing,  attorney-general.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  sent  as  minister  to  England  and 
Mr.  Soul6  to  Spain.  One  of  the  nrst  questions 
that  occupied  the  administration  was  a  bonn- 
Auy  dispute  with  Mexico  concerning  a  tract 
of  land  between  New  Menco  and  Chihuahua, 
which  finally  by  negotiation  and  purchase  be- 
came a  part  of  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  Arizona.  In  1868,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jefferson  Davis,  secretary  of  war,  va- 
rious expeditions  were  sent  out  to  explore  the 
routes  proposed  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Paoific.  Congress  assembled  in 
Dec.  1868,  and  in  the  following  January  Mr. 
Douglas,  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on 
territories,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  two  new  territories,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, in  the  region  west  of  Missouri  and 
north  of  lat.  86°  80'.  By  this  bill  the  Missouri 
compromise  act  of  1820  was  repealed,  and 
slavery  allowed  to  enter  where  it  had  been 
formally  and  for  ever  excluded.  The  measure 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  administration 
and  by  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
was  strenuously  opposed  in  debates  of  unpre- 
cedented length  and  interest  by  Chase  and 
Wade  of  Ohio,  Everett  and  Sumner  of  Massa* 
ohnaetts,  Seward  of  New  York,  Fessenden  of 
Maine,  Houston  of  Texas,  and  Bell  of  Tennes- 
see, in  the  senate,  where  it  finally  passed  by  a 
vote  of  87  to  14.  In  the  house  it  was  opposed 
among  others  by  Thomas  H.  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri, who,  for  80  years  a  senator,  had  now 
become  a  representative;  bat  it  passed  by  a 
vote  of  118  to  100,  and  the  bill  became  a  law 
on  the  last  day  of  May.  This  bill  roused  great 
excitement  and  indignation  in  the  free  states, 
where  it  was  denounced  as  a  flagrant  breach  of 
faith,  and  its  enactment  greatly  increased  the 
strength  of  the  anti-slavery  party.  Much  dis- 
satisfaction also  was  caused  in  those  states  by  a 
conference  at  Ostend  between  the  U.  S.  ministers 
to  England,  France,  and  Spain,  in  the  cironlar 
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isBDed  hj  vhich  it  was  propoaed  to  hvj  Onba 
from  Spain  for  $120,000,000,  or,  if  necessary  to 
prevent  emancipation  in  the  island,  to  take  it  by 
force.  The  attempt  to  obtun  Caba  was  regard- 
ed at  the  Korth  as  prompted,  like  the  repeal  of 
the  Missoari  compromise,  chiefly  by  a  desire  to 
extend  and  strengthen  uie  slaveholding  infla- 
ence  in  the  United  States.  So  also  were  the 
flllibuster  expeditions  against  Nicaragua  led  by 
WUliam  Walker,  whose  envoy,  Vyil,  at  Wash- 
ington was  formally  recognized  by  the  president 
in  1866.  (See  Wauexb,  William.)  As,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act,  iii«  peo- 
ple of  those  territories  were  to  be  left  free  to  de- 
termine fgr  themselves  whether  or  not  slavery 
should  be  tolerated  there,  a  stmggle  soon  be- 
gan in  Kansas,  to  which  chiefly  emigration  was 
directed,  between  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-sla- 
very parties,  which,  after  many  acts  of  violence 
and  a  long  period  of  confdsion  amounting  al- 
most to  civU  war,  terminated  in  the  adoption 
by  the  people  of  Kansas  of  a  state  oonstitn- 
tion  excluding  slavery.  (See  Kansas.)  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  the  Kansas  question 
Mr.  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  made  in  the  sen- 
ate. May  20, 1866,  a  speech  containing  s  vehe- 
ment attack  on  South  Carolina  and  some  of  her 
representatives,  for  which  two  days  afterward 
he  was  assailed  in  the  senate  chamber  by  Pres- 
ton S.  Brooks  of  that  state,  and  so  much  in- 
jured that  he  was  not  able  to  resume  his  dn- 
nes  in  the  senate  during  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding session.  This  event  increased  still  fbr- 
ther  the  anti-slavery  feeling  at  the  North,  and 
when  the  canvass  for  president  began  In  1866, 
an  anti-slavery  party  appeared  in  the  field  of 
htr  more  formidable  dimensions  than  any  pre- 
vious organization  of  the  kind.  This  party 
assumed  the  name  of  republican,  and  aboorb- 
ed  the  entire  free  soil  party,  the  greater  part 
of  the  whig  partyj  and  considerable  accessions 
from  the  democratic  party.  The  first  deci- 
sive exhibition  of  its  strength  was  the  election 
in  the  congress  of  1866-'6  of  N.  P.  Banks,  a 
former  democrat,  as  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  whig  party  about  this 
period  disappeared  from  tiie  field,  that  por- 
tion of  it  opposed  to  anti-slavery  measures 
having  been  mei^ed,  especially  in  the  South 
in  an  organization  at  first  popularly  known  as 
the  "  Know-Nothing  party,"  and  then  as  the 
American  party  from  its  opposition  to  foreign 
influence,  and  particularly  to  Roman  Catholic 
influence,  in  our  political  affairs.  This  party 
held  a  national  convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
Feb.  1866,  and,  after  adopting  a  platform  vir- 
tually recognizing  the  principles  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act  and  approving  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  nominated  Milltu^  Filhnore  for  president. 
The  democratic  national  convention  met  at 
Cincinnati,  June  2,  and  reaffirmed  the  Balti- 
more platform  of  1862,  with  the  addition  of 
resolutions  condemning  the  principles  of  the 
American  party,  recognizing  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska act  as  the  only  safe  solution  of  the  sla- 
very question,  aflSrming  the  daty  of  upholding 


state  rights  and  the  Union,  and  asseatiBg  gen- 
erally to  the  doctrines  of  the  Oetend  aienlir. 
The  candidates  for  the  nomination  for  pnaideiit 
were  Franklin  Pierce,  James  Budwun,  Ste- 
phen A.  Dong^,  and  Lewis  Cass,  ok  tbi 
17th  ballot  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nnaniiBoiulj 
nominated,  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kes- 
t(icky  was  also  nnanimonsly  chosen  candidito 
far  the  vioe-presidenoy.  The  repnbUcim  it- 
tional  convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  June  IT, 
and  adapted  a  platform  declaring  that  "it* 
maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  ii 
the  declaration  of  independence  and  embodiei 
in  the  federal  constitntion  is  essential  to  tbt 
preservation  of  our  republican  institutions,  aid 
that  the  federal  constitntion,  the  rights  of  the 
states,  and  the  union  of  the  states  shall  be  pi*- 
served;"  and  that  "the  constitution  oonftn 
npon  congress  sovereign  x>ower  over  the  teni- 
tories  of  the  United  States  for  their  goren- 
ment,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  ii 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  congress  to  probibit 
in  the  territories  those  twin  relics  of  bariwriBi, 
polygamy  and  slavery."  John  0.  Fremoat 
was  nominated  for  preridoit  by  86t  votei, 
against  196  for  John  McLean ;  and  William  L 
Dayton  was  nominated  for  vice-president,  bit 
principal  competitors  being  Abraham  Linoob, 
K.  P.  Banks,  Charles  Sumner,  and  David  Wil- 
mot.  After  an  animated  canvass,  the  eleetiai 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
inridge by  174  electoral  votes  agamst  lU  fir 
Fremont  and  8  for  Fillmore.  The  popnlarTOte 
for  Buchanan  was  1,888,169,  for  Fnnoat 
1,341,264,  and  for  FiUmore  874,684.  Flllinst 
received  the  vote  of  Maryland,  Bnchsnan  tlie 
votes  of  all  the  other  slave  states  and  bf  'Set 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinms,  and  Cil- 
ifomia,  and  Fremont  those  of  the  11  reinaii- 
ing  free  states. — President  Buchanan  appointed 
as  his  cabinet  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  cf  state; 
Howell  Cobb,  of  the  treasury ;  John  B.  Flojd, 
of  war;  Isaac  Toncey,  of  the  navy;  Jacob 
Thompson,  of  the  interior ;  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
postmaster-general;  and  Jeremiah  8.  Black, 
attorney-general.  With  the  exception  of  a  re- 
bellion of  the  Mormons  in  Utah  in  ISSI-t, 
which  was  suppressed  without  bloodshed,  of 
the  admission  into  the  Union  of  Minnesota  ii 
1868  and  of  Oregon  in  1869,  and  of  an  w- 
sncoessftal  attempt  to  purchase  Cuba,  the  chief 
interest  of  Mr.  Bnchanan's  administration  o»- 
tred  around  the  slavery  controversy,  whj» 
still  continued  in  Kansas,  in  the  halla  of  ooi- 
gress,  and  in  the  legislatures  oil  the  ff 
states.  Several  of  the  latter  bodies,  under  the 
inflnence  of  a  public  opinion  which  had  been 
gradually  growing  in  opposition  to  the  j*  ■ 
tioe  and  oonstitntionality  of  the  fcgitire  shre 
law,  passed  acts  derigned  to  impede  its  nf*- 
ation,  and  to  secure  to  alleged  fhgitiree  tb* 
right  to  trial  by  jury  and  to  the  legal  »wi*^ 
usually  given  to  those  charged  with  c™"^ 
oflTenoes.  These  acts  were  commonly  «^eo 
personal  liberty  laws,  and  thongh  they  ha" 
never  in  any  case  been  put  in  praotioal  open- 
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tion,  their  existence  soon  became  a  satject  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  South  against  the 
northera  states.  A  constitution  for  Kansas 
framed  at  Leoompton  in  1867  was  laid  before 
congress  in  the  session  of  1867-8,  and  was 
strongly  opposed  b^r  the  repnblicans  on  the 
gronnd  that  it  had  been  frandolently  concocted 
by  the  pro-slavery  party  there,  that  it  did  not 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Kwmaa, 
and  that  some  of  its  proyisions  were  cunningly 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Blavety  into 
the  new  state  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  powerful  section  of  the  demo- 
oratic  party,  headed  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
sided  with  the  republicans  in  this  matter ;  but 
the  so  called  "  Leoompton  bill,"  after  a  parlia- 
mentary struggle  of  extraordinary  intensity 
and  duration,  was  passed  by  congress  by  the 
votes  of  the  democratic  m^ority,  led  in  the 
bouse  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia, 
and  in  the  senate  by  Jefferson  Davis  of  Missis- 
tf  ppi,  John  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  John 
SfidaU  of  Lomsiaoa.  The  president  lent  all  hia 
inflnence  to  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it 
-would  pacify  the  oountiy,  and  would  not  pre- 
vent Kansas  from  becoming  a  free  state  if  the 
people  desired  to  exclude  slavery.  This  con- 
test, however,  resulted  in  a  schism  in  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  and  eventually  in  its  division  into 
tvo  bodies,  one  of  which  looked  upon  Mr. 
Donj^  as  its  leader,  while  the  other  support- 
ed for  the  presidency  John  0.  Breckinriage  of 
Kentucky.  An  attempt  to  excite  the  slaves  to 
insurrection,  made  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  Oct. 
1869,  by  John  Brown  of  Kansas,  for  which  he 
-was  bulged  by  the  authorities  of  Virginia, 
Dec.  2,  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout 
the  country,  and  caused  especial  excitement  at 
the  South,  where  it  was  looked  upon  by  many 
as  indicative  of  a  settled  purpose  at  the  North  to 
destroy  slavery.  (See  Habpeb's  Febbt.) — ^The 
democratic  national  convention  met  at  Charles- 
ton, April  28, 1860,  and  after  a  stormy  session  of 
10  days  the  southern  delegates  withdrew  on  the 
refhsal  of  the  northern  delegates  to  agree  to  a 
platform  conceding  to  their  fullest  extent  the 
claims  of  the  slaveholders  to  carry  slavery  into 
the  territories.  The  convention  reassembled 
at  Baltimore,  June  18,  but  oonld  not  agree,  and 
another  secession  took  place,  embracmg  most 
of  the  southern  delegates.  The  convention, 
however,  continued  in  session,  and  nominated 
for  president  Stephen  A  Donglas  of  Illinois, 
and  for  vice-president  Hersohel  V.  Johnson  of 
Georgia. .  The  seoeders  iJso  met  in  convention 
on  June  38,  and  nominated  for  president  John 
O.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  and  for  vice-pres- 
ident Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon.  The  "  constitu- 
tional union  party,"  composed  mainly  of  the 
American  party,  held  its  national  convention  at 
Baltimore  May  9,  and  nominated  for  president 
John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  for  vioe-president 
Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts.  This  party 
declared  that  it  recognized  "  no  political  prin- 
ciple other  than  the  constitntion  of  the  conn- 
try,  the  union  of  the  states,  and  the  enforce- 


ment of  the  laws."  The  republican  national 
convention  assembled  at  Chicago  on  May  16, 
and  nominated  for  president  Abraham  Lin- 
cola  of  Illinois.  His  principal  competitors  for 
the  nomination  were  W.  H.  Seward,  Simon 
Cameron,  Edward  Bates,  and  S.  P.  Chase. 
Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  was  nominated  for 
vice-president,  the  other  candidates  being  Cas- 
aiua  M.  Clay,  K  F.  Banks,  A  H.  Boeder,  and 
John  Hickman.  The  platform  adopted  by  the 
convention  declared  that  "  the  maintenance  of 
the  principles  promulgated  in  the  declaration 
of  independence  and  embodied  in  the  federal 
constitution  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
our  republican  institutions,  and  that  the  consti- 
tution, the  Union,  and  the  rights  of  'the  states 
must  and  shall .  be  preserved ;"  and  "  that  tilie 
maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the 
states,  and  especially  of  the  right  of  each  state 
to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic-  instita- 
tions  according  to  its  own  Judgment  exclusively, 
is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  whidi 
the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political 
&bric  depends."  The  platform  also  denounced 
John  Brown's  invasion  of  Virginia  as  law- 
leas  and  ui\ju8tifiable,  declared  tibat  "  tiie  new 
dogma  that  the  constitution,  of  its  own  force, 
carries  slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  dangerous  political 
heresy,"  and  denied  "  the  authority  of  congress, 
of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  individuals 
to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States."  The  result  of  the 
presidential  election  of  Kov.  1860,  was  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the 
free  states  (except  three  votes  in  New  Jersey, 
which  were  given  to  Mr.  Dougla8)jto  the  num- 
ber of  180,  and  was  elected.  Mr.  Bell  received 
the  votes  of  Vir^ia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
89 ;  Mr.  Douglas  the  9  votes  of  Missouri,  which 
added  to  8  from  New  Jersey  gave  him  a  total 
of  12  votes ;  and  the  remaining  southern  states 
cast  their  72  electoral  votes  for  Breckinridge. 
The  popular  vote  for  Lincoln  was  1,857,610, 
for  Douglas  about  1,866,976,  for  Breckinridge 
847,962,  and  for  Bell  690,681.  On  Nov.  10. 
when  this  result  was  known,  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  ordered  the  election  of  a  conven- 
tion to  consider  the  question  of  secession.  The 
convention  assembled  Dec.  17,  and  on  Deo.  20 
adopted  a  secession  ordinance,  declaring  that 
"  the  union  now  subsisting  between  Soutb  Car- 
olina and  other  states,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved." 
A  declaration  of  the  reasons  for  secession  was 
issned  by  the  convention,  in  which  it  was  said: 
'*  We  assert  that  14  of  the  states  have  deliber- 
ately refused  for  years  past  to  fulfil  tiieir  con- 
stitutional obligations,  and  we  refer  to  tbeii 

own  statutes  for  proof. In  many  of 

these  states  the  fugitive  19  discharged  from  the 
aervice  of  labor  cMmed,  and  in  none  of  them 
has  the  state  government  complied  with  the 

stipulations  made  in  the  constitution 

Thus  the  constitutional  compact  has  been  de- 
liberately broken  and  disregarded  by  the  non- 
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daTeholdiiu  states;  and  the  conseq'nence M- 
lows  that  South  Oarolina  is  released  from  her 
obligation."  No  allnmon  was  made  in  this  dec- 
laration to  the  tariff  or  to  any  other  causes  of 
complaint  than  those  abore  alleged  and  "  the 
election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States  whose  opinions  and  pur- 
poses are  hostile  to  slavery."  A  few  days  after- 
ward the  state  forces  seized  the  IJ.  S.  custom 
house,  post  office,  and  arsenal  in  Charleston,  and 
Forts  Pinckney  and  Moultrie  in  the  harbor  of 
that  city,  Miyor  Anderson,  theU.  8.  commander, 
who  had  only  about  80  men,  having  withdrawn 
his  command  into  Fort  Sumter.  The  move- 
ments of  South  Carolina  were  rapidly  imitated 
by  other  dave  states.  Uississippi  seceded  Jan. 
9,  Florida  Jan.  10,  Alabama  Jan.  11,  Georgia 
Jan.  19,  Louisiana  Jan.  26,  and  Texas  Feb.  1. 
Everywhere  throughout  these  states  the  arse- 
nals, custom  houses,  navy  yards,  and  forts  be- 
lon^g  to  the  United  States  were  seized  by  the 
secessionists,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  which  last  was  pre- 
served by  the  decided  action  of  Lieut.  Slemmer, 
its  commander.  The  posts  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Florida  also  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  government.  The  army  at  the  beginning  of 
aotavemeasures  on  the  part  of  the  South  was  only 
16,000  strong,  and  by  orders  froxa  Mr.  Floyd,  the 
secretary  of  war, who  was  himself  a  party  to  the 
secession  movement,  had  been  dispersed  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  navy 
was  mostly  absent  on  foreign  stations.  Under 
Mr.  Floyd's  orders  also  an  extensive  transfer 
of  arms  from  northern  to  southern  arsenals 
was  made  daring  1860, 115,000  muskets  having 
been  transferred  by  one  order,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  cannon  and  ammunition  by  other  or- 
ders. Congress  assembled  at  Washington,  Dec. 
8,  1860,  and  the  president's  annual  message  was 
mainly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  se- 
cession movement.  He  recommended,  as  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  stopping  the  revolution, 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution  embracing 
these  three  points :  1,  an  express  recognition 
of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  states 
where  it  now  exists  or  may  hereafter  exist ;  3, 
the  duty  of  protecting  this  right  in  all  the  com- 
mon territories  throughout  their  territorial  ex- 
istence, and  until  they  shall  be  admitted  as 
states  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery 
as  their  constitutions  may  prescribe ;  8,  a  like 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  master  to  have 
his  slave,  who  has  escaped  from  one  state  to 
another,  restored  and  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
of  the  validity  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  enacted 
fbr  this  purpose,  together  with  a  declaration  that 
all  state  laws  impairing  or  defeating  this  right 
are  violations  of  the  constitution  and  are  con- 
sequently null  and  void.  "  Such  an  explana- 
tory amendment  would,  it  is  believed,  for  ever 
terminate  the  existing  dissensions,  and  restore 
peace  and  harmony  among  the  states."  This 
part  of  the  message  was  referred  in  the  senate 
to  a  committee  of  13,  who  reported  on  Dec.  31 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  npon  any 


general  plan  of  a4justnieDt.  Mr.  Crittenden,  t 
senator  from  Kentucky,  and  a  leader  of  tlu 
American  party,  introduced  on  Dee.  IS  a  pin 
of  compromise,  proposing  to  renew  the  Jflt- 
sonri  line  of  86°  80' ;  to  prohibit  slavery  nortli, 
and  permit  it  south  of  that  line;  to  admit  nev 
states  with  or  without  slavery  as  their  cansti- 
tutions  might  provide;  to  prohibit  oongrw 
fh>m  aboliahing  slavery  in  the  states  and  in  tin 
District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  it  exists  is 
Virginia  or  Maryland;  to  permit  free  transms- 
sion  of  slaves  by  land  or  water  in  any  state;  to 
pay  for  fugitive  slaves  rescued  after  arrest;  to 
ask  the  repeal  of  personal  liberty  laws  in  tht 
states;  these  concessions  to  be  submitted  to  tlM 
people  as  amendments  to  the  constitntioii,  and 
if  adopted  never  to  be  changed.  These  w«n 
rejected,  and  the  following  resolutions,  offend 
by  Mr.  Clark  of  New  Hampshire,  a  repnUicw 
senator,  adopted :  "  That  the  provisions  of  tJM 
constitution  are  ample  for  the  presemtion  d 
the  Union,  and  the  protection  of  all  the  niit»' 
rial  interesta  of  the  country ;  that  it  needs  to 
be  obeyed  rather  than  amended ;  and  that  u 
extrication  from  the  present  dangers  is  to  h 
looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preswe  6» 
peace,  protect  the  public  property,  and  enfote 
the  laws,  rather  than  in  new  gnarsntiea  ix 
particular  interests,  compromises  for  partiealar 
difficulties,  or  concessions  to  unreasonable  de- 
mands. That  all  attempts  to  dissolve  the  pre*- 
ent  Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  the  prw 
ent  constitution,  with  the  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  ooostructing  a  new  one,  are  dang«roM, 
illusory,  and  destructive ;  that,  in  the  c^iniia 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  no  such  »■ 
oonstruotion  is  practicable,  and  therefore  to  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  existing  union  and  eniiti- 
tntion  should  be  directed  all  the  energies  of  aS 
the  departments  of  the  government,  and  tin 
efforts  of  all  good  citizens."  These  resolntioH 
expressed  substantially  the  position  of  the  re- 
publicans in  congress,  who  had  become  tbe 
majority  in  both  honses  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  democratic  senators  and  r^resentatira 
fW>m  the  seceded  states.  Abont  tiie  tine  tfait 
they  were  adopted,  the  l^islature  otTtrpA  . 
passed  resolutions  recommending  eadi  of  tlx 
states  to  app<nnt  commissioners  to  a  ooDTta- 
tion,  the  object  of  which  should  be  "to  a^ 
the  present  unhappy  controversies."  This  pro- 
position was  approved  by  the  president,  aid 
most  of  the  loyal  states  promptly  respooded 
by  appointing  delegates.  None  appeared  froii 
the  seceded  states.  The  convention  ^asembM 
at  Washington,  Feb.  4,  1861,  and  chose  M^ 
Tyler  of  Virginia  as  chairman.  After  a  senon 
of  8  weeks  tiie  convention  laid  before  eoogteii 
a  series  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  cwtfti- 
tntion,  to  the  following  effieet :  1,  prohibiting 
slavery  N.  of  lat.  86°  80*  in  territories,  but  tol- 
erating it  in  states,  and  forbidding  all  ooagns- 
sional  or  territorial  legislation  against  dam? 
S.  of  that  line ;  3,  prohibiting  any  fdtnre  aefn- 
sition  of  territory  without  tiie  oonouireDce  of  i 
migority  of  senators  both  from  slave  and  fi« 
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■tates;  8,  probibttingooiigrMsfiromreKtilating, 
abolishing,  or  oontrolling  Blavery  within  any 
■tate,  from  interfering  vriUi  or  abolishing  Blave- 
rj  in  the  Distriot  of  Oolambia  or  other  place* 
under  exolnnve  federal  jurisdiction,  and  from 
taxing  slavee  at  a  higher  rate  than  land;  4, 
authorizing  the  states  to  enforce  the  rendUion 
of  f^itire  slaves;  6,  prohibiting  the  foreign 
alave  trade.  Another  section  provided  for  the 
payment  from  the  U.  8.  treasury  of  the  value 
of  a  fiigitive  slave  whose  rendition  was  pre- 
vented by  mobs  or  by  any  violence  or  intmii- 
dation.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  these  sec- 
tions were  to  be  permanent  parts  of  the  consti- 
tntaon,  not  to  be  abolished  or  amended  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  states.  These  proposi- 
tions, however,  were  all  rejected  by  congress, 
which  had  long  had  under  consideration  a  va- 
riety of  similar  measures,  all  of  which  failed 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  votes.  The 
following  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
however  recommended  by  the  house  by  a  two 
thirds  vote  of  138  to  66 :  "  Ko  amendment  shall 
be  made  to  the  constitution  which  will  author- 
ize or  give  to  congress  the  power  to  abolish  or 
^  interfere  within  any  state  with  the  domestic 
institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of  said 
■tate."  While  these  discussions  were  going  on 
in  congress,  the  cabinet  of  President  Buchanan 
was  disturbed  and  perplexed  on  the  subject  of 
reSnforcing  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  a 
measure  opposed  with  the  utmost  pertinacity 
by  Mr.  Floyd,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  in- 
sisted upon  by  Gien.  Oass,  the  secretary  of  state, 
who  on  Deo.  14  resigned  his  office  in  conse- 
quence of  the  president's  refusal  to  order  re- 
enforcements.  Four  days  before,  Howell  Oobb, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had  resigned  and 
returned  to  his  residence  in  Gteorgia,  where  he 
immediately  took  an  active  part  in  the  seces- 
sion movement.  His  place  was  filled  by  Philip 
P.  Thomas  of  ICaryland,  while  Mr.  Black,  the 
attorney-general,  was  appointed  temporary  sec- 
retary of  state.  Shortly  sAerward,  on  the  unex- 
Sioted  movement  of  Migor  Anderson  from  Fort 
oultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  president's 
refbsal  to  comply  with  his  demand  for  the  en- 
tire withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Oharles- 
ton  harbor,  Mr.  Floyd  resigned,  and  Joseph 
Holt,  who  had  been  appointed  postmaster- 
general  on  the  death  of  Aaron  V.  Brown  in 
1869,  was  authorized  to  administer  the  afiairs 
of  the  war  department.  Not  long  after  Mr. 
Floyd's  .resignation  he  was  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  be- 
ing privy  to  the  abstraction  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $870,000  from  the  department  of 
the  interior  in  the  latter  part  of  1860.  His 
services  to  the  cause  of  secesdon  by  supplying 
the  southern  states  with  arms  from  northern 
arsenals  had  been  of  the  highest  value,  and  he 
was  soon  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army 
of  the  seceded  states.  On  Deo.  29  commis- 
rioners  firom  South  Carolina,  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  Washington,  endeavored  to  open 


negotiations  with  the  president  for  the  sur- 
render to  South  Carolina  of  the  XJ.  S.  forts  and 
other  national  property  within  her  borders. 
The  president  declined  to  receive  them  as  com- 
missioners, or  to  surrender  or  evacuate  Fort 
Sumter,  and  permitted  his  cabinet  to  make  an 
attempt  to  send  reinforcements  to  Major  An- 
derson by  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  which 
left  New  York  Jan.  6,  1861,  and  arrived  off 
Charleston  on  the  morning  of  the  9th ;  but  die 
was  fired  at  from  batteries  manned  by  the  forces 
of  the  state,  and  compelled  to  retire  without 
effecting  her  purpose.  This  led  to  the  imme- 
diate resignation  of  Jacob  Thompson,  secretary 
of  the  interior,  and  his  return  to  his  own  state 
of  Mississippi,  from  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  which  he  had  while  still  in  office  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon  a  commission  to  viat 
and  promote  the  secession  of  North  Carolina. 
A  few  days  later  Mr.  Thomas,  also  disapprov- 
ing of  the  attempt  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter, 
withdrew  from  the  treasury  department,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  A.  Dix  of  New  York, 
who  was  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  vigorous 
measures  for  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
government.  The  legislatures  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  at  this  time  offered 
the  whole  military  power  of  those  states  to  the 

S resident,  while  the  South  Carolina  legislature 
eclared  that  any  attempt  to  reinforce  Fort 
Sumter  would  be  an  act  ot  war.  No  farther 
attempt,  however,  was  made  at  re&nforcement 
during  the  administration  of  President  Buchan- 
an, which  came  to  an  end  March  4,  1861.  On 
the  same  day  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  at 
Washington  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  for  the  preservation  of  which  a  small 
military  force  had  been  assembled  under  the 
direction  of  Gen.  Scott.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress the  president  began  by  declaring  that  the 
accession  of  a  republican  administration  afford- 
ed no  ground  to  the  southern  states  for  appre- 
hending any  invasion  of  their  rights.  He  said : 
"  I  liave  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
states  where  it  exists.  I  bdieve  that  I  have 
no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  in- 
clination to  do  so.  Those  who  nominated  and 
elected  me  knew  that  I  had  made  this  and 
many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  re- 
canted them."  He  proceeded  to  argue  that  no 
state  upon  its  own  mere  motion  can  lawfully 
go  out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordi- 
nances to  that  effect  are  legally  void ;  and  that 
acts  of  violence  within  any  state  or  states 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  are 
insurrectionary  or  revolutionary  according  to 
circumstances.  "  I  therefore  consider  that  in 
view  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  the 
Union  is  unbroken ;  and  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  constitution  it- 
self expressly  eqjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws 
of  the  Union  be  faithfhlly  executed  in  all  the 
states."  President  Lincoln  appointed  as  his 
cabinet  William  H.  Seward,  secretary  of  state ; 
Salmon  P.  Oliase,  of  the  treasury ;  Simon  Oom- 
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eron,  of  war :  Qideon  Welles,  of  the  navy ;  Oaleb 
B.  Smith,  of  "the  interior ;  Edward  Bates,  at- 
torney-general;  and  Montgomery  Blair,  post- 
master-general. The  last  two  were  from  the 
slave  states  of  Missouri  and  Maryland. — Mean- 
time the  seceded  states  had  been  making  vig- 
orons  efforts  to  organize  and  sustain  a  general 
government  for  themselves.  On  Feb.  4,  1861, 
a  congress  composed  of  delegates  from  Sontb 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Misms- 
sippi,  and  Lonisiana  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Howell  Cobb  was  elected  chairman.  A  oon- 
stitntion  for  the  provisional  government  of  the 
"  Confederate  States  of  America"  was  adopted, 
which  generally  resembled  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  shortly  afterward  superseded 
by  a  permanent  constitution  adopted  by  the 
congress  March  11.  This  latter  document  fol- 
lows in  nearly  all  its  parts  the  language  and 
arrangement  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  main  points  of  difference  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  clauses :  "  Congress 
may  by  law  grant  to  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments  a  seat  upon 
the  floor  of  either  house,  with  the  privilege  of 
discassing  any  measures  appertaining  to  his 
department."  "  No  bounties  shall  be  granted 
from  the  treasury,  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes 
on  importations  be  levied  to  promote  or  foster 
any  branch  of  industry."  "The  citizens  of 
each  state  ....  shall  have  the  right  of  tran- 
sit and  sojourn  in  any  state  of  this  confederacy 
with  their  slaves  and  other  property;  and. the 
right  of  property  in  said  slaves  shall  not  be 
thereby  impaired."  "  No  slave  or  other  per- 
son held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  state  or  ter- 
ritory of  the  Confederate  States,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  or  lawfully  carried  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  but  shQ])  be  delivered  up  on 
daim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  slave  belongs, 
or  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  maybe  due." 
"  The  Confederate  States  may  acquire  new  ter- 
ritory ....  in  all  such  territory  the  institu- 
tion of  negro  slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
Confederate  States  shall  be  recognized  and  pro- 
tected by  congress  and  by  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
Confederate  States  and  territories  shall  have 
the  right  to  take  to  such  territory  any  slaves 
lawfully  held  by  them  in  any  of  the  states  or 
territories  of  the  Confederate  States."  Inter- 
nal improvements  by  the  confederate  govern- 
ment are  prohibited;  removals  from  office, 
with  the  exception  of  cabinet  offices,  must  be 
for  cause  and  reported  to  the  senate  with  the 
reasons  therefor;  and  finally,  the  term  of 
office  for  the  president  and  vice-president .  is 
established  at  6  years,  the  president  not  being 
reSligible.  The  congress  elected  Jefferson  Da- 
vis president  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  vioe- 
E resident  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  they  were 
langurated  Feb.  18.  Bobert  Toombs  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  Charles  G.  Memmin- 
ger  of  the  treasury,  L.  Pope  Walker  of  war, 


and  John  H.  Reagan  postmasterrgeDeral.  Ths 
cabinet  was  subsequently  modified  by  the  snb- 
stitution  of  B.  M.  T.  Hunter  for  Robert  ToomU 
aa  secretary  of  state,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Stephen  R.  Mallory  aa  secretary  of  tibe 
navy  and  Judah  P.  Bei\jamin  as  attorney-gen- 
eral. Mr.  Stephens,  in  a  speech  at'Savnoili, 
thus  explained  the  principles  on  which  the  nev 
government  was  fonnded :  "  The  new  co&8titn> 
tion  has  put  at  reet  for  ever  all  the  acting 
questions  relating  to  oar  peculiar  institotaoiiB— 
African  slavery  as  it  exists  among  us— the 
proper  itatut  of  the  negro  in  onr  form  of  drib- 
zation.  This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  tiw 
late  ruptnre  and  present  revolntion.  Jeffemn, 
in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this  as  the  rod 
upon  which  the  old  Union  would  split  .... 
The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him  tai 
most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  old  conatitution,  werethit 
the  enslavement  of  the  African  was  in  violi- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was  wrong 
in  principle,  socially,  morally^  and  politiciDj. 
....  Our  new  government  is  founded  upoo 
exactly  the  opposite  ideas ;  its  foundations  an 
laid,  its  corner  stone  rests  upon  the  great  tmtlt 
that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  nun; 
that  slavery,  subordination  to  the  gnperiorraK, 
is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.  This,  our 
new  government,  is  the  first  in  the  history  of 
the  world  based  npon  this  great  phjEial, 
philosophical,  and  moral  truth."  A  confei- 
erate  army  was  oivanized,  and  officered  a 
part  by  men  who  had  reagned  conmussions  is 
the  army  of  the  United  States  in  consequence 
of  the  secession  of  the  states  of  which  ibej 
were  natives  or  citizens.  One  of  these  (M- 
cers.  Gen.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  who  had  been 
a  m^or  in  the  service  of  the  United  6t«tei, 
was  sent  on  March  S  to  take  command  of  the 
confederate  forces  at  Charleston.  Abont  the 
same  time  commissioners  were  sent  to  £iigl«sd, 
France,  Russia,  and  Belgium  to  ask  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Confederate  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation ;  and  three  commissioners  vat 
sent  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
who  reached  Washington  March  6,  but  were  not 
received  or  recognized  in  any  official  manner.— 
On  April  8  the  government  at  Washington,  in 
accordance  with  a  previous  agreement,  notified 
to  Gen.  Beauregard  their  intention  of  rein- 
forcing Fort  Sumter,  and  he  was  aooordinglT 
instructed  by  the  confederate  anthoritiee  U)  tt- 
tempt  its  rednction.  Fire  was  opened  on  the 
12th,  and  after  a  bombardmmt  of  84  hoiin 
Miyor  Anderson  surrendered  with  all  the  honon 
of  war,  and  sailed  with  his  garrison  forNe» 
York.  The  next  day  (April  16)  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  caUing  npon  the 
governors  of  the  several  states  for  a  force  of 
76,000  militia  to  serve  for  three  months,  m 
assist  in  reoccupying  the  forts,  arsenslfi,  ud 
other  property  whi<u  had  been  wrested  fiwm 
the  government  The  utmost  enthnsissm  vu 
aroused  throughout  the  North.  The  first  c*"*" 
paoies  of  troops  marched  into  Boston  the  sunt 
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day,  and  the  6tii  regiment  of  IfassachoBetto 
mUitia  started  for  Washington  the  day  after. 
The  goyemorB  of  Virginia,  North  Oarolina, 
Tennessee,  Eentncky,  and  Missouri  refused  to 
furnish  their  quota;  but  the  deficiency  was 
more  than  made  up  from  the  other  states,  over 
77,000  men  being  assembled  in  the  field  within 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The  southern 
party  professed  to  regard  this  as  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  began  to  move  troops  toward  Vir- 
ginia, undoubtedly  with  the  purpose  of  seizing 
Washington,  and  securing  the  uncertain  adhe- 
sion of  the  border  states  to  the  southern  con- 
federacy. The  capital,  however,  was  soon  de- 
fended by  too  strong  a  force  to  be  attacked, 
and  a  contemplated  insurrection  in  Maryland 
■was  kept  down  by  the  prompt  action  of  Q«n. 
B.  F,  Butler  of  Massachusetts,  who  marched  a 
detachment  of  northern  troops  from  Annapolis 
to  Baltimore,  and  occupied  Federal  hill,  which, 
with  Fort  MoHenry  in  the  harbor,  entirely 
commanded -the  city.  Before  this  was  effected, 
a  Massachnsetts  and  a  Pennsylvania  regiment 
had  been  attacked  by  a  mob  while  paanng 
through  Baltimore  (April  19),  and  a  few  lives 
lost  in  the  encounter.  The  state  convention  of 
Virginia,  which  was  then  sitting,  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession,  to  take  effect  when  rati- 
fied by  a  vote  of  the  people ;  but  until  that 
vote  should  be  taken  the  state  and  all  its  mili- 
tary force  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
c«>iifederate  government.  A  similar  course  was 
adopted  by  Tennessee,  though  in  both  these 
states  there  was  a  very  strong  party  devoted  to 
the  Union,  eastern  Tennessee  and  western  Vir- 
ginia being  ^most  nnanimoasly  loyal,  and  the 
latter  snbseqnentiy  petitioning  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  separate  state.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  at  first  counselled  his  state 
to  remain  neutral,  but  finally  called  oat  the 
qnota  of  militia  required  of  him  by  President 
Lincoln.  Arkansas  seceded  May  6,  and  North 
Carolina  May  21.  Missouri  and  Kentucky  de- 
cided to  remain  nentral.  The  number  of  se- 
ceded states  now  reached  11,  a  limit  not  since 
passed.  The  confederate  congress  ai^oumed 
from  Montgomery  May  21,  to  meet  at  Richmond 
Jnly20.  Previous  to  its  acyournment  a  per- 
manent constitution  had  been  framed  and  rati- 
fied by  the  states,  in  place  of  the  provisional 
constitution  previously  adopted.  In  the  mean 
tune  the  confederates  continued  to  seize  all  the 
military  posts  within  their  reach.  The  U.  S. 
arsenal  at  EUirper's  Ferry,  Va.,  fell  into  their 
hands  April  18,  the  garrison  first  setting  fire 
to  the  building  and  destroying  most  of  the 
arms.  Preparations  were  also  made  to  take 
possession  of  the  Oosport  navy  yard,  near  Nor* 
folk,  Va.,  where,  bmide  several  useless  ves- 
sels, were  then  the  steam  frigate  Merrimac,  re- 
ceiving ship  of  the  line  Pennsylvania,  sloops  of 
war  Crarmantown,  Plymonth,  and  Cumberland, 
and  brig  Dolphin.  The  officers  in  command, 
despairing  of  a  defence,  set  fire  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania (April  20),  and  scuttled  and  snnk  all  the 
other  vessels  except  the  Onmberland,  which 


they  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  harbor. 
The  buildings  in  the  yard  were  partially  burn- 
ed, but  all  the  ordnance,  shot,  and  shell,  of 
which  there  wA-e- immense  quantities,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  confederates.  The  Merrimao 
also  was  comparatively  littie  injured,  and,  being 
raised  by  the  confederates  and  covered  wim 
iron  armor,  became  subseonentiy  a  formidable 
engine  of  war.  The  condition  of  the  federal 
government  at  this  time  was  exceedingly  pre- 
carious. There  was  no  lack  of  men  at  its  com- 
mand, but  it  was  almost  destitute  of  arms;  the 
loss  of  Harper's  Ferry  left  it  with  only  one  ar- 
senal of  construction,  that  of  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
the  navy  was  scattered  all  over  the  world; 
nearly  aU  the  officers  of  sonthem  birth  in  both 
army  and  navy  were  resigning,  and  all  the  de- 
partments were  teeming  with  persons  of  at 
best  doubtful  loyalty.  Agents  were  at  once 
sent  abroad  to  purchase  arms;  the  private 
manufactories  in  the  northern  states  were 
worked  to  their  utmost  capacity ;  vessels  were 
recalled  fh)m  distant  stations ;  and  the  navy  de- 
partment proceeded  to  buy  or  charter  numbers 
of  merchant  vessels  and  fit  them  out  for  pur- 
poses of  war.  On  April  19  the  president  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  all  ports  in  the  seceding 
states.  On  May  8  he  called  for  42,000  volnn- 
teers,  to  serve  for  8  years  or  the  war,  22,714 
men  to  be  added  to  the  regular  army,  and 
18,000  seamen  for  the  navy.  Persons  of  known 
or  suspected  treasonable  conduct  were  ar- 
rested by  order  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
confined  in  some  of  the  national  forts,  and  i^- 
tary  officers  were  instructed  to  disregard  all 
writs  of  kabtcu  corpus  issued  for  the  release  of 
such  prisoners.  On  "May  24  the  national  forces 
advanced  into  Virginia,  and  took  possession  of 
Arlington  heights  and  Alexandria  on  the  Po- 
tomac, opposite  Washington.  Soon  afterward 
Ohio  and  Indiana  troops  under  Gen.  McOlellan 
entered  western  Virginia.  The  confederate  gov- 
ernment issued  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  in  order  to  force  foreigpi  nations  to  raise  the 
blockade  prohibited  the  exportation  of  cotton 
except  through  southern  ports.  Most  of  their 
available  troops  were  brought  forward,  and 
posted  along  a  line  extending  through  Virginia 
from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Norfolk.  Their  strong- 
est position  was  at  Manassas  Junction,  on  the 
direct  road  between  Washington  and  Richmond, 
to  which  city  their  seat  of  government  was  re- 
moved in  July,  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, May  28,  having  confirmed  the  ordinance 
of  secession.  Batteries  at  the  same  time  were 
planted  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac 
below  Washington,  necessitating  the  presence  of 
a  considerable  naval  force  in  that  river  until  the 
spring  of  the  next  year.  In  June  and  the  early 
part  of  July  several  unimportant  engagements 
were  fought  in  eastern  Virginia,  generally  with 
advantage  to  the  federal  side ;  while  the  victo- 
ries of  McOlellan,  Eelley,  Dnmont,  Rosecrans, 
and  Lander  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  at 
Philippi,  Rich  mountain,  and  other  places, 
gave  them  entire  command  of  that  region. 
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About  the  middle  of  Jnly  the  troops  in  and 
around  Washington,  to  the  nnmber  of  40,000, 
nnder  command  of  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell, 
began  to  move  toward  ICanlasas  Junction, 
where  Glen.  Beanregard  was  intrenched  with 
87,000  men.  Gen.  Patterson  at  the  same  time 
was  posted  near  Winchester,  abont  60  m.  K. 
W.  of  Manassas,  with  instmctions  to  hold  in 
check  the  confederate  general  Joseph  E.  John* 
aton,  who  was  stationed  there  with  16,000 
men.  McDowell's  corps  was  redaoed  by  the 
necessity  of  holding  open  his  lines  of  commn- 
nioation,  by  the  return  of  the  three  months' 
militia,  and  by  other  oaases,  to  such  an  extent 
that  on  reaching  Bull  run,  a  small  stream  near 
Manassas,  hchad  but  18,000  men  left.  A  severe 
battle  was  fought  here  July  21,  victory  inclin- 
ing' to  the  federal  side  ontil  late  in  the  aftei^ 
noon,  when  Gen.  Johnston,  having  elnded  Pat- 
terson, effected  a  junction  with  Beanregard, 
and  the  national  army  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den panic  and  utterly  routed.  Their  loss  was 
481  killed,  1,011  wounded,  1,200  prisoners,  27 
cannon,  and  4,000  muskets ;  the  loss  on  the 
other  side,  according  to  official  report,  was  269 
killed  and  1,468  wounded.  The  next  day  €hen. 
McOlellan  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army 
oi  the  Potomac,  and  soon  began  to  reorganize 
and  discipline  his  forces,  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
summer  and  the  following  winter  were  quietly 
passed.  Immediately  aSber  the  battle  of  BnU 
run,  congress,  which  had  met  in  extra  ses- 
sion July  4,  voted  to  raise  600,000  men,  to 
serve  for  three  years  or  the  war,  and  the  loyal 
states  answered  to  the  call  with  even  greater 
enthusiasm  than  had  been  aroused  at  tiie  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter.  On  Aug.  16  the  president 
issned  a  proclamation  forbidding  intercourse 
with  the  seceded  states.  The  same  day  Gen. 
Wool  took  command,  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
where  a  considerable  force  of  northern  troops 
had  been  for  some  time  collected  under  Gen. 
Butler.  The  southern  army  soon  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  run  advanced  their  lines  almost 
within  gunshot  of  Washington,  the  federal 
forces  remaining  encamped  partly  on  Arlington 
heights  and  partly  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac, above  and  below  Washington.  Meanwhile 
the  military  operations  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  were  attended  with  varying  success. 
On  Aug.  28  and  29  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark, 
at  Hatteras  inlet,  the  main  entrance  to  Pamlico 
sound  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  were  bom- 
barded and  taken  by  a  naval  expedition  nnder 
Com.  Stringham ;  and  the  day  after  the  confed- 
erates evacuated  Fort  Morgan,  at  Ooracoke  in- 
let, another  entrance  to  the  same  waters.  A 
naval  expedition  under  Flag  Officer  Samuel  F. 
Dupont,  consisting  of  84  vessels  inclnding  trans- 
ports, and  carrying  20,000  troops  under  Gen. 
T.  W.  Sherman,  sailed  from  Hampton  roads  on 
Oct.  29  for  Port  Royal  harbor,  near  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  and  on  Nov.  7  attacked  Forts  Walker 
and  Beauregard  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
The  attack  was  made  by  16  vessels,  sailing  in 
an  eUipse  between  the  two  forts,  and  deliver- 


ing fire  at  each  atternately,  and  Ksnhei  tftv 
8  hours'  fight  in  the  precipitate  flight  cf  th« 
garrisons,  leaving  between  40  and  60  gnng  is 
the  possession  of  the  victors.  The  finest  hu- 
bor  on  the  southern  coast  was  thus  secniedia 
a  rendezvous  for  the  blockading  squadron,  and 
a  base  for  further  operations.  Mikonri  iitiii| 
these  events  had  been  almost  in  a  condition  <tf 
anarchy.  Notwithstanding  the  neutrality  vbkk 
the  state  had  determined  to  preserve,  the  goT- 
emor,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  and  a  nujioritj  vS 
the  legislature,  were  acting  in  the  interest  d 
the  southern  confederacy,  and  having  fled  &n 
Jefferson  City,  the  seat  of  government,  on  the 
approach  of  federal  troops,  were  deposed  hj  i 
state  oonvention,  July  80,  Hamilton  B.  Gun- 
ble  being  appointed  provisional  governor.  Got. 
Jackson  proceeded  to  ArTfTuma,  -where  confed' 
erato  troope  were  oonoentrating  nnder  Gea 
McCulloch  for  an  advanoe  into  Miasond  Ol 
July  6  a  detachment  of  them  under  Gen.  BiiH 
was  defeated  at  Carthage,  in  the  S.  W.  pvt 
of  Missouri,  by  Col.  (now  Gen.)  Sigel,  and  m 
Aug.  10  another  battle  waa  fought  at  Wikni 
creek,  or  Dug  Spring,  near  Springfield,  is  tht 
same  part  of  the  state,  in  which  the  fedenl 
general  Lyon  was  killed.  CoL  Bigel,  ipw 
whom  the  command  then  devolved,  fell  m 
to  BoUa,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  snd  tkt 
whole  of  S.  Miasonri,  with  its  valuable  lead 
mines,  was  thus  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  Ii 
the  mean  time  Gen.  Fremont  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  western  depait- 
ment  (July  9),  and  on  Aug.  SI  proclaimed  ma- 
tial  law  in  all  that  part  of  Missouri  whidi  vM 
occupied  by  the  national  army.  A  iaa» 
rable  incident  of  the  struggle  in  Miasonri  wai 
the  defence  of  Lexington,  on  theMissonririnr 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  by  2,700  men  in- 
der  Col.  James  B.  Mulligan,  who  held  ont  ii>rt 
days  f^DSt  an  army  of  26,000  commanded  bj 
Sterling  Price,  and  only  snrrendered  (Sept  iO) 
after  they  had  been  two  days  out  off  from  ^ 
supplies  of  water.  A  month  later,  faavt^  o^  j 
ganized  a  force  after  almost  inoredible  diffieal-  | 
ties,  Fremont  took  the  field  and  drove  tlie  oaa-  I 
federates  by  degrees  back  to  the  S.  W.  comerat 
the  state.  On  the  eve  of  a  battle  which  vaaio 
decide  the  possession  of  Missouri,  he  was  mfit- 
seded  by  Gen.  Hunter  (Nov.  2),  and  the  UiieD  ! 
army  again  retreated  toward  St.  Louis,  the  eaa- 
my  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price  advancing  aatheT 
receded.  On  the  18th  Gen.  Halleck  took  ocb- 
mand  of  the  department,  and  by  the  end  of  I)^ 
cember  Price  was  again  in  full  retreat  tow 
Arkansas,  losing  within  a  few  days  2,600  prit- 
oners  and  a  large  amount  of  stores.  Abont  Od  1 
the  confederate  army  before  Washington  begu 
to  fall  back,  and  the  national  lines  to  be  p^N 
forward.  On  the  21st  a  portion  of  Gen.  Stoaei 
command,  having  crossed  the  Potomac  atBalli 
bluff  or  Edwards's  ferry,  about  midwv  I* 
tween  Harper's  Ferry  and  Washington,^* 
disastrously  defeated  by  the  confederate  gsnw 
Evans,  with  a  loss  of  900  ont  of  2,100  mo. 
Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  U.  &  senator  fromOrepa. 
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iras  among  the  HQed.    On  Nov.  1  0«n.  Soott, 

§Bneral-in-ohief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
tates,  retired  from  active  service,  and  vas  sno* 
eeeded  by  Oen.  George  B.  MoOlellan.  Abont 
this  time  the  Union  men  of  East  Tennessee,  vho 
had  been  hitherto  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
secession  party,  began  to  make  various  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  destroyed 
«  number  of  bridges  on  the  confederate  lines  of 
oommonication.  On  Nov.  6  the  confederate 
states  held  an  eleotioa  for  president  and  vice- 
president  nnder  their  permanent  oonstitation. 
Davis  was  chosen  president  and  Stephens  vice- 
president  for  the  term  of  6  yean,  and  were 
maugnrated  in  the  following  Febmary.  On 
Kov.  8  Capt  OharlesWilkes,  in  oommand  of  tiie 
frigate  San  Jaointo,  while  searching  for  priva- 
teers in  the  West  Indies,  intercepted  the  British 
mail  steamer  Trent  from  Havana  for  Southamp- 
ton, and  on  Us  own  reroonsibility  forcibly  took 
ftttm  on  board  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  oom- 
mianonera  firom  the  southern  confederacy  to 
England  and  France.  The  action  was  resented 
by  the  British  government  as  au  insult  to  their 
flag,  and  produced  a  great  display  of  feeling 
•gainst  the  United  States;  and  a  war  wil£ 
England  seemed  imminent,  when  the  president 
decided  to  smrender  the  commissioners  to  the 
British  minister,  holding  that  although  the 
eommissioners  were  contraband  of  war,  on  the 
principles  which  the  British  government  had 
fonnerly  maintained  and  never  openly  re- 
nonnceo,  yet  on  the  prindples  of  international 
law  uniformly  advocated  by  the  United  States, 
OapL  Wilkes  had  no  right  to  seize  their  per- 
sons without  taking  &e  vessel  on  which 
they  were  found  into  port  to  be  oondemned 
by  a  prize  court  On  Dec.  20  Brig.  Gen. 
Ord  routed  the  confederates  with  heavy  loss 
at  Dranesville,  on  the  road  from  Washing- 
ton to  Leesburg.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
the  United  StatM  had  enlisted  about  640,000 
men,  without  counting  the  77,000  militia  ouled 
ont  in  April,  who  had  been  discharged  at  the 
end  of  their  8  months'  service,  nor  the  regular 
army,  which  it  was  estimated  amounted  at  that 
time  to  80,000.  In  July  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States  had  been  o£Boially  returned  as 
810,000  strong,  and  President  Davis  had  been 
anthorized  to  accept  400,000  more  volunteers. 
The  contest  had  extended  along  the  whole 
boundary  line  between  the  loyal  and  the  seced- 
ing states,  and  both  sides  had  been  mulring 
-vigorous  preparations  for  a  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  federal 
troops  had  a  base  of  operations  at  Oairo,  111., 
where  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  unite,  and 
nader  orders  of  the  war  department  were  fitting 
<mt  at  that  point  a  formidable  fleet  of  gun  and 
mortar  boats.  The  whole  river,  from  a  spot  a 
few  miles  below  Oairo  to  its  mouth,  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  confMerates.  The  soil  of 
Kentnoky  had  hitherto  been  respected  as  neu- 
tral by  both  parties ;  but  about  Sept.  1  Bishop 
Polk  of  Louisiana,  who  had  received  a  oommia- 
non  as  nugor-geoeral  in  the  confederate  army, 


ooonpied  Biokman  and  Oolombns  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  and  began  to  fortify  them.  Gen.  Grant, 
commander  of  the  federal  forces  at  Cairo,  im- 
mediately took  possesraon  of  Padnoah,  on  the 
Ohio  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee. 
Within  a  few  days  Gen.  ZoUicoffer  led  a  con- 
federate force  from  Tennessee  into  S.  E.  Een- 
tnoky,  where  on  Oct.  21  he  was  defeated  at 
Camp  Wild  Cat  by  a  small  body  of  federals  un- 
der Gen.  Sohoepf ;  and  Gen.  Buckner  ooonpied 
Bowling  Green,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength 
at  the  junction  of  the  railroads  from  Memphis 
and  NashviUe  to  Louisville,  abont  the  centre  of 
the  S.  part  of  the  state,  lliese  positions  farm- 
ed part  of  a  line  of  posts  commencing  at  the 
Misdssippi  river  and  stretching  through  S. 
Kentucky  and  N.  Tennessee  to  Cumberland 
Gap,  an  important  pass  in  the  Cumberland 
mountains  near  the  spot  where  the  W.  boun- 
dary of  Virginia  touches  the  boundary  between 
Tennessee  uid  Kentucky.  The  principal  mili- 
tary positions  on  this  line  were  Columbus  on  the 
Miasusippi,  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  Fort 
Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  Bowling  Green, 
and  Min  Spring  in  S.  Eentuoky.  On  Deo.  17  a 
Union  victory  was  gained  at  Munfordsville  on 
Green  river,  near  the  centre  of  Kentucky  ;  and 
on  Jan.  19, 1863,  Gen.  Thomas  achieved  a  more 
dedsive  snooess  at  Mill  Spring,  or  Somerset, 
where  Zolliooffer's  armv,  of  which  G«n.  George 
B.  Crittenden  then  held  the  chief  command, 
was  routed,  and  ZoUicoffer  himself  was  killed. 
On  Jan.  20  Simon  Cameron  resimed  the  office 
of  secretary  of  War,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  of 
Pennsylvania  was  appointed  in  his  place.  On 
Feb.  6  Oapt  Foote  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats 
reduced  Fort  Henry,  Gen.  Til^jfaman  with  his 
staff  and  about  60  iqsn  becoming  prisoners  of 
war.  On  the  16th  Bowling  Green  was  evacu- 
ated, the  forces  retiring  to  Fort  Donelson, 
which  waa  assaulted  by  Oen.  Grant  and  sor- 
rendered  next  day,  Gen.  Buckner  and  16,000 
men  iklling  into  his  hands.  The  evacuation 
of  NashTiUe,  Tenn.,  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence  on  the  96th,  and  that  of  Oolum- 
bns  about  March  1.  The  whole  of  Kentucky 
and  a  part  of  Tennessee  were  thus  secured  by 
ttie  federal  arms.  The  legislature  and  execu- 
tive officers  of  Tennessee  fled  from  Nashville 
to  Memphis,  and  Senator  Andrew  Joibaaon  was 
(^>pointed  by  President  Lincoln  militsiy  gov- 
wnor  of  the  state,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier^ 
general.  An  unexpectedly  strong  Union  sen- 
timent was  at  once  discovwed  in  the  western 
as  well  as  the  eastern  counties;  the  city  ooun- 
dH  of  Naahville  requested  the  mayor  to  have 
the  U.  S.  flag  displayed  on  all  the  public  build- 
ings (April  14),  and  a  number  of  the  principal 
citizMis  issued  a  call  (May  4)  fi>r  apnblio  meet- 
ing to  take  measnres  for  the  retetabHshment 
of  the  federal  antiMHity  in  Tennessee.  WhQe 
these  events  were  taking  place,  another  naval 
and  miUtary  expedition  was  fitted  ont  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Qea.  Bnmside. 
It  sailed  -from  Hampton  roads,  Jan.  IS,  en- 
tered Pamlico  sound  by  wi^  of  Hatteras  inlet, 
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and  attacked  Roanoke  island,  which  separates 
Pamlico  from  Albemarle  sound,  and  vhioh 
the  confederates  had  strongly  fortified.  The 
attack  was  opened  Feb.  7  by  the  gunboat 
fleet  nnder  ilag  Officer  Goldsborongh ;  end 
while  the  bombardment  was  in  progress  the 
troops  landed,  stormed  the  inb'enchments, 
and  obliged  S,600  of  the  enemy  to  snrrender. 
On  the  8th  the  fleet  passed  np  the  sound  to 
Elizabeth  Oity,  N.  0.,  captured  one  and  destroy- 
ed 4  of  the  7  gunboats  forming  the  confederate 
flotilla,  and  occupied  several  towns  in  North 
Carolina.  On  March  14  Gen.  Bumside  captor-  . 
ed  Kewbem,  K.  0.,  after  a  severe  battle,  tak- 
ing 200  prisoners  and  64  guns,  and  immediately 
afterwand  marched  a  force  by  land  thence  to 
Beaufort,  the  best  harbor  in  that  state.  'The 
town  made  no  resistance,  but  Fort  Macon, 
which  defends  the  entrance  to  it  from  the  sea, 
held  ont  until  April  26.  From  Port  Royal  ex- 
peditions under  Oapt.  Dnpont  proceeded  to  the 
prindpal  seaports  of  Florida,  all  of  which  were 
occupied  with  little  or  no  resistance,  and  oper- 
ations were  pushed  forward  for  the  capture  of 
Savannah.  Itsprmcipal  defence.  Fort  Pulaski, 
on  the  Savannah  river,  was  taken  April  11,  but 
the  federal  forces  made  no  immediate  move- 
ment toward  the  city  itself.  On  Feb.  18  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
Gen.  Banks,  crossed  the  river  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  advanced  to  Oharlestown.  On  March  6 
Gen.  McOlellan  began  a  movement  toward 
Richmond,  the  enemy  falling  back  as  he  advan- 
ced, and  taking  np  a  new  line  of  defence  along 
the  BappahannocK.  Oentreville  was  occupied 
on  the  11th,  and  Manassas  immediately  after. 
While  McClellan's  headquarters  were  still  at 
Fairfax  Court  House,  near  Manassas,  the  rear 
of  his  army  was  quietly  embarking  at  Alexan- 
dria for  Fortress  Monroe,  but  the  movement 
was  soon  suspected  and  guarded  against  by  the 
enemy.  From  Fortress  Monroe  he  advanced 
upon  Torktown  (April  4),  which  was  well  for- 
tified, and  held  by  a  division  nnder  Gen.  Ma- 
{pmder.  The  organization  of  the  army  was 
now  changed.  Qea.  McClellan,  having  taken 
tiio  field,  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
other  military  departments,  and  several  new 
departments  were  created.  Gen.  Halleok  was 
assigned  to  the  department  of  the  West ;  G«n. 
Hunter  to  the  department  of  the  South,  compris- 
ing South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida ;  Gen. 
Butler  to  the  department  of  the  Gulf;  Gen. 
Fremont  to  the  mountain  department  in  western 
Yir^pnia  and  eastern  Tennessee ;  Gen.  Banks  to 
the  department  of  the  Shenandoah ;  Gen. 
McDowell  to  the  department  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock ;  and  G^n.  McClellan  to  the  department 
of  the  Potomac.  The  frigate  Merrimao,  which 
the  confederates  had  equipped  as  an  iron- 
clad floating  battery  and  ram,  on  March  8  at> 
tacked  the  United  States  vessels  in  Hampton 
roads.  The  sailing  vessels  Congress  and  Cum- 
berland opened  their  broadsides  upon  her 
without  efi'ect,  the  shot  rattling  upon  her  iron 
odes  like  haiL    She  first  ran  into  the  Cumber- 


land, which  she  sank  after  a  diort  hut  teirible 
fire ;  and  then  attacked  the  Congress,  which  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  was  run  ashore  tnd 
compelled  to  strike  her  flag,  after  whidi  die 
was  burned.  The  steam  frigate  Minnesota  got 
aground  early  in  the  action,  and  could  not  come 
within  range.  During  the  night,  which  pnt  i 
stop  to  the  work  of  destruction,  CaptEricMni'i 
new  iron-clad  battery  Monitor  arrived  from  "Sew 
York,  and  the  next  morning  engaged  the  Us- 
rimac  as  she  was  about  opening  an  attack  upon 
the  Minnesota.  The  battle  lasted  5  hours,  tl» 
two  vessels  several  times  touching  each  other, 
and  firing  without  apparent  effect  The  Mori- 
mac  was  finally  compelled  to  retire,  after  » 
ceiving  considerable  injury  from  a  shot  vhidi 
entered  one  of  her  ports.  The  only  damagt 
on  board  the  Monitor  was  caused  by  a  diot 
which  stmok  the  pilot  house  and  wounded  dN 
oommanderj  Lieut.  Worden,  by  driving  ptrtJdH 
of  cement  into  his  eyes.  The  vessel  hendf 
was  struck  over  20  times,  but  was  entiielj  m- 
iigured.  With  the  exception  of  an  attack  npa 
some  small  unarmed  merchant  vessels,  the  ooa- 
federate  fieet  at  Norfolk,  which  comprised  in- 
side the  Merrimac  the  iron-dad  steamers  Juno- 
town  and  Yorktown,  made  no  further  movt- 
ments.  In  the  West  the  military  openixni 
had  lost  nothing  of  their  importance.  A  deci- 
sive  victory  was  gained  by  the  nationil  foroei 
under  Gen.  Curtis  at  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  Kirdi 
6,  7,  and  8,  over  the  armies  of  Van  Don, 
Price,  and  McCuUooh,  which  had  just  bees 
driven  ont  of  Missouri.  After  the  evsciutioii 
of  Columbus  and  Nashville  the  eonfedenia 
took  np  two  strong  positions :  one  at  Kewliad- 
rid.  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  Island  No. 
Ten  in  the  river  a  few  miles  above  that  town; 
and  the  other  at  Corinth,  in  the  N.  E.  oorper 
of  Mississippi,  jiear  the  Tennessee  m».  Ne* 
Madrid  was  taken  by  Gen.  Pope,  March  14,  mil 
Island  No.  Ten  was  attacked4by  the  gnnboit 
fieet  of  Flag  Officer  Foote  on  the  16th.  Tht 
defences  here  proved  unexpectedly  strong.  1^ 
gunboats  were  all  above  Uie  island,  and  eoiK- 
qnently,  in  the  swift  current  of  the  MissiMipn 
could  not  attack  the  batteries  in  the  only  nj 
they  were  fitted  to  attack  at  short  nng^ 
namely,  with  "  head  on."  Gen.  Pope  st  N« 
Madrid  was  unable  to  cooperate  in  a  Isnd  at- 
tack, because  the  inundated  condition  of  tb 
country  prevented  his  marching  his  army  thoo 
the  island  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  ^'^ 
and  at  New  Madrid  he  had  no  means  cf  en» 
ing  the  river  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  wbert  t 
confederate  force  was  posted.  The  ditMHf 
was  overcome  by  cutting  a  canal  12  miles  loog 
through  the  neck  of  land  formed  by  a  bend  i» 
the  river  opposite  the  island,  thus  enabling  w^' 
eral  transports  from  Foote's  fleet  to  reach  Nw 
Madrid.  Two  of  the  gunboats  ran  jMst  the  W- 
teries  in  the  night,  and  the  crossinK  htnu 
been  effected  under  their  protection,  me  idwd 
surrendered  on  the  night  of  April  7-8,  *m  I 
about  6,000  prisoners,  124  guns,  and  a  gf» 
quantity  of  stores.    The  main  body  of  »• 
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western  army  under  Gen.  Grant  meanwhile 
poshed  forward  toward  the  confederate  posi- 
tion at  Corinth.  On  the  6th  their  advance 
Crd  was  attacked  at  Shiloh,  near  Kttshurg 
ding,  on  the  Tennessee,  a  few  miles  from 
Oorinth,  hy  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beanregard. 
The  battle  laged  from  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  the  approach  of  night,  with  varying  sno- 
oess,  bat  with  disadvantage  on  the  whole  to  the 
federfd  troops,  who  were  driven  back  to  the 
river,  where  the  gonboats  enabled  them  to 
make  a  stand.  Gen.  Johnston  was  among  the 
killed.  Daring  the  night  both  sides  were  re- 
enforced,  and  the  battle  was  renewed  at  7  the 
next  morning.  After  a  contest  of  8  boors  the 
confederate  forces  broke  nnder  a  charge  of  6 
regiments  led  by  Gen.  Grant  in  person,  and  re- 
treated toward  Corinth,  closely  pnrsaed  by  the 
cavalry.  At  Corinth  they  had  erected  works 
of  a  qnite  formidable  character,  and  here  they 
remained  for  nearly  two  months,  the  national 
army,  which  had  been  largely  increased  and 
was  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Halleck,  slowly 
advancing  toward  their  position.  G^en.  0.  M. 
Mitchel  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  small  body 
of  federal  troops,  seized  Hnntsville  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  in 
northern  Alabama,  captnring  200  prisoners,  16 
locomotives,  and  a  large  number  of  cars,  and  in 
the  oonrae  of  two  or  three  days  had  ooonpied 
100  miles  of  the  same  road,  thos  catting  off  all 
direct  communication  between  the  S.  Atlantio 
states  and  the  West.  The  entrance  of  the  na- 
tional troops  into  Alabama  was  hailed  with 
Joy  by  numbers  of  the  Inhabitants.  On  May 
30  it  was  discovered  that  Corinth  had  been 
evacuated,  every  thing  of  value  being  removed 
or  destroyed.  Gren.  Pope  was  sent  in  parsuit; 
but  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
nearly  all  the  available  troops  in  the  whole 
confederacy  with  the  exception  of  the  army 
concentrated  about  Richmond,  made  good  its 
retreat,  and  appears  to  have  been  broken  up 
into  several  detached  bodies,  of  which  we  have 
not  yet  (Sept.  1)  any  certain  information. 
The  contest  in  the  West  was  now  confined  to 
the  Mississippi,  where  after  the  fall  of  Island 
No.  Ten  the  confederates  had  made  a  stand  at 
Fort  Wright,  about  60  m.  above  Memphis.  Fire 
was  opened  upon  this  work  by  the  gunboats 
and  mortar  vessels,  April  18,  but  without  mudi 
effect  On  May  8  the  federal  flotilla,  command- 
ed by  Oapt.  C.  H.  Davis  (Flag  Officer  Foote 
having  been  disabled  by  a  wound),  was  attack- 
ed here  by  8  confederate  gnnboats,  4  of  which 
were  provided  with  rams.  After  a  sharp  con- 
flict of  an  hour  the  confederates  were  driven 
off,  losing  8  of  their  boats  blown  up  and  sunk. 
On  the  31st  it  was  discovered  that  the  fort  had 
been  abandoned.  The  vessels  then  dropped 
down  to  Memphis,  where  the  whole  confeder- 
ate fleet,  consisting  of  8  gunboats  and  steam 
rams,  was  awaiting  its  arrival.  The  federal 
flotilla  had  meanwhile  been  reenforoed  by  8  or 
10  steam  rams  fitted  out  under  authority  from 
the  war  department  by  Ool.  Charles  £llet.   The 


fight  took  place  June  6,  and  resulted  after  an 
hour  and  a  haU^  owing  in  good  part  to  the 
operations  of  the  ram  fleet,  in  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  7  of  the  rebel  boats,  one  escap- 
ing by  saperior  speed.  Memphis  immediately 
surrendered.  On  the  lower  Mississippi  a  still 
more  important  success  had  been  gained  by  the 
federal  navy.  As  long  ago  as  Kovember  Ship 
island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  had  been 
occupied  and  made  a  rendezvous  for  a  military 
force  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  designed  for  the 
occupation  of  New  Orleans.  On  April  16  a 
fleet  of  46  vessels,  carrying  280  guns  and  21 
mortars,  and  commanded  by  Flag  Officer  Far- 
ragnt,  the  mortar  boats  being  under  the  special 
command  of  Capt  David  D.  Porter,  moved  up 
the  river  to  attack  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 
on  opporite  aides  of  the  stream  about  76  m.  be- 
low the  city.  Both  these  works  were  of  great 
strength,  and  between  them  a  chain  had  been 
thrown  across  the  river.  The  bombardment 
began  on  the  18th  and  lasted  6  days,  when 
Flag  Officer  Farragut,  having  broken  the  chain, 
ran  past  the  forts  with  14  steamers  and  gon- 
boats, destroyed  -  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's 
rams  and  gonboats,  silenced  the  batteries  above 
the  forts,  and  occupied  New  Orleans  without 
farther  opposition  on  the  26th ;  Gen.  Mansfield 
Lovell,  in  command  of  the  confederate  land 
troops,  evacuating  it  on  his  arrival,  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  valuable 
stores.  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  surren- 
dered to  Oapt.  Porter  on  the  28th.  Gen.  But- 
ler now  moved  up  with  his  army,  took  formal 
possession  of  New  Orleans,  and  placed  it  nnder 
martial  law.  Farragnt's  fleet  passed  up  the 
river,  captured  Baton  Rouge,  and  afterward  pro- 
ceeded to  Vicksburg,  the  only  remaining  strong- 
hold of  the  confederates  on  the  MissisBippL 
Here  he  passed  the  powerful  batteries  on  shore, 
joined  Flag  Officer  Davis's  flotilla  from  Memphis, 
and  a  bombardment  was  opened  upon  the  city, 
'  and  continued  till  Aug.  1,  when  it  was  suspend- 
ed to  await  the  coOperatipn  of  land  forces.  On 
the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James 
rivers  McClellan  had  commenced  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  April  6,  and  the  confederate  army 
had  gradually  concentrated  at  Richmond.  Gen. 
McDowell  had  moved  upon  Frederiosburg 
April  18,  and  Gen.  Banks  about  the  same  time 
moved  ap  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  On 
May  4  the  confederate  troops  evacuated  York- 
town  and  Gloucester  Point,  leaving  71  guns  in 
their  works,  and  retreated  toward  Richmond, 
McClellan  pursuing  them.  They  were  over- 
taken the  next  day  at  Williamsbnrg,  where  a 
sharp  action  occurred;  and  on  the  7th  Gen. 
Franklin,  who  had  been  sent  from  Washingtoii 
to  reinforce  McClellan,  landed  at  West  Point 
on  the  York  river,  and  defeated  a  force  under 
Gens.  Whiting  and  G.  W.  Smith.  On  the  10th 
Norfolk  was  occupied  without  resistance  by  a 
detachment  from  Fortress  Monroe  under  Gen. 
Wool,  and  the  iron-plated  vessel  Merrimao 
was  blown  up  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
bis  hands.     The  Monitor  and  several  other 
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vessels,  inolndJng  two  new  and  formidable 
iron-dad  gunboats,  were  sent  np  the  James 
river  to  operate  against  Richmond,  bnt  met 
with  obstructions  near  Fort  Darling,  a  few  miles 
below  the  city,  and  were  driven  back  with  loss 
(Uaj  16).  The  Monitor,  though  repeatedly 
struck,  was  uninjured,  bat  coold  not  elevate 
her  guns  enough  to  produce  any  impression  on 
tiie  fort,  which  was  situated  on  a  nigh  blnff. 
Another  check  was  experienced  in  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  where  Gren.  Banks,  after  pene- 
etrating  100  miles  and  driving  the  enemy  be- 
yond Harrisonburg,  was  ordered  to  send  most  of 
his  troops  to  McDowell.  While  thus  weakened, 
having  barely  6,000  men  left,  he  was  attacked 
by  20,000  confederate  troops  under  G«n.  J.  T. 
Jackson,  and  his  advance,  conrisdng  of  900  men 
under  Col.  Eenley,  was  cat  off  at  Front  Boyal, 
May  28.  By  a  prompt  retreat  Banks  saved 
the  rest  of  his  army  and  nearly  all  his  bsMage, 
retiring  into  Maryland,  closely  pursued  by 
Jackson  as  &r  as  the  JPotomac.  This  event 
caused  the  greatest  alarm  in  Washington,  it 
being  at  first  supposed  that  the  whole  army 
from  Richmond  was  abont  to  cross  into  Mary- 
land. The  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  states  were  tele- 
graphed to  send  on  more  troops,  and  several 
militia  regiments  immediately  set  out  for  Balti- 
more and  the  Potomac.  Jackson  however  re- 
treated as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced.  Fre- 
mont, by  forced  marches  across  the  mountains, 
endeavored  to  intercept  him,  but  saoceeded 
only  in  overtaking  his  rear  guard  and  forcing  a 
battle  at  Cross  Keys,  near  Harrisonburg,  June' 
8,  in  which  Jac^on  was  worsted.  Another 
engagement  took  place  the  next  day  at  Port 
Republic,  on  the  Shenandoah,  where  Jackson  at- 
tacked the  advance  of  Gen.  Shields's  corps,  and 
forced  it  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body,  when 
he  was  in  tarn  repulsed.  Gen.  McQellan  mean- 
while slowly  followed  the  confederate  army  up 
the  Yorktown  peninsula,  until  on  May  20  he' 
reached  the  Ohickahominy,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  James  river,  flowing  through  a  swampy 
tract  at  a  distance  of  from  6  to  16  m.  from  Rion- 
mond.  Here  a  delay  was  caused  by  the  neces- 
sity of  constructing  bridges  and  roads.  Con- 
tinual skirmishing  occurred,  and  on  the  27th  a 
sharp  engagement  was  fought  at  Hanover  Court 
House,  16  m.  K.  of  Richmond,  where  Gen.  Fits 
John  Porter  succeeded  in  cutting  off  communi- 
cation with  Richmond  over  the  Predericsburg 
railroad.  Portions  of  the  army  b  ad  meanwhile 
crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  the  extreme  advance  was  at  Fair 
Oaks,  6  miles  from  Richmond;  the  extreme 
left  was  on  or  near  James  river;  and  the 
right  extended  to  the  White  House,  on  the 
Pamnnkey,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
York.  It  was  here  that  the  army  had  its  de- 
pot of  supplies.  On  the  81  st  the  confederates, 
taking  advantage  of  a  flood  in  the  Chickahom- 
iny, attacked  the  advance  under  Gen.  Casey  at 
Fair  Oaks,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  river 
with  the  loss  of  their  guns  and  baggage.    There 


they  were  supported  by  the  dtvimonB  of  Heigt- 
zelman  and  Keomy,  and  enabled  to  maJTifaiii 
the  contest  till  reinforcements  were  bioaglit 
across  by  Sumner,  when  the  confederates  wen 
repulsed  and  the  ground  that  had  been  Irat  ma 
recovered.  The  attack  was  renewed  the  next 
day,  but  the  federal  troops  were  everyvbere 
victorious.  Their  loss  was  offidally  reported  as 
6,789  killed,  wounded,  and  misang.  The  era- 
federates  were  led  by  Gen.  Joseph  £.  Johngtcn, 
who  was  wounded  on  the  first  day.  No  other 
battle  of  importonco  occurred  until  June  St,  by 
which  time  8  army  corps  had  crossed  the  Ohick- 
ahominy. The  confederates  had  been  hesril^ 
reinforced,  and  McOlellan,  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  defending  his  extoided  Udm 
with  the  force  at  his  dispwal,  resolved  to  tnu- 
fer  his  base  of  operations  to  the  James  rirw. 
The  supplies  were  accordingly  shipped  tttht 
White  House,  and  the  army  prepared  to  more 
by  the  left  flank.  On  the  evening  of  tJie  2<tli 
the  enemy  under  Jackson  fell  with  overrhda- 
Ing  force  upon  McOlellan's  right  wing  at  Beanr 
Dam,  and,  though  driven  bade  late  at  night, 
renewed  the  attack  in  heavier  nnmben  the 
next  moming.  The  faderals  under  Fitz  John 
Porter  fell  back  to  Gaines's  hill,  where  a  bloodj 
contest  was  maintained  until  night,  the  mun 
body  of  the  army  being  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged along  its  entire  line.  That  night  aod  the 
next  day  the  whole  army  and  its  train  wen 
moving  toward  the  James,  Franklin  ^tli  the 
6th  army  corps  being  left  to  cover  the  retreat 
Every  step  of  the  march  was  obstjnatelj  dii- 
puted.  The  passage  of  the  White  Oak  awunp 
eq>ecia]ly,  June  80,  was  attended  with  great 
slaughter,  being  accomplished  only  after  a  battle 
which  lasted  all  day.  On  Jnly  1  the  amy 
reached  the  James  river,  and  there  they  we«t 
again  attacked  at  Malvern  hills,  but  defbated 
their  assailants  more  completely  than  in  aj 
previous  engagement  of  the  6  days' fight  That 
night  they  marched  to  Harrison's  Landing,  a 
position  of  greater  strength  some  distance  be- 
low, and  about  17  m.  from  Richmond,  when 
they  remained  untU  Aug.  14,  protected  b; 
a  large  fleet  of  gunboats.  The  federal  hM 
during  these  6  days  was  reported  as  l,66fi  tal- 
ed,  7,701  wounded,  and  6,968  missing;  total, 
16,224.  The  corps  of  Fremont,  Bsfia,  and 
McDowell  were  consolidated,  June  86,  into 
the  "army  of  Virpnia,"  and  placed  nnd« 
the  command  of  M^or-Gen.  Pope.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  this  appointment  Gen.  Freoia^ 
asked  leave  to  retire  tram  active  service,  a« 
was  replaced  by  Gen.  Bigel.  On  July  1  the 
president  called  for  800,000  more  volnnteeH 
to  serve  duiiag  the  war.  On  the  11th  M^ 
Gen.  Halleck  was  appointed  to  the  oommand 
of  all  the  land  forces  of  the  United  Statea«« 
general-in-chief.  Gen.  Grant  succeeding  him  " 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi-  0» 
June  16,  Gen.  Hunter,  with  all  the  available 
forces  at  Port  Royal,  made  an  unsnooeesftil  den-  a 
onstration  upon  James  island  near  Oharlei<(»i 
where  the  enemy  were  intrenched  st  «  pi** 
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oaDed  Seoeasionyille.  The  federal  troops,  com- 
manded hj  Gen.  Benham,  were  repulsed  after 
a  fight  of  5  hoars,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  700. 
On  the  18th  G^n.  Morgan,  of  the  U.  S.  yoltm- 
teera,  seized  Oamherl«id  Gap,  the  main  gate 
of  communication  hetween  Kentucky  and  east- 
em  Tennessee.  On  the  11th  the  army  under 
Gen.  Cartia  arrived  safely  at  Helena,  Ark., 
where  it  remained  till  about  Aug.  12,  when  it 
moyed  npon  Little  Rock.  IGssonri,  Kentuc- 
ky, and  Tennessee  were  now  overrun  by  gue- 
rilla bands,  who  inflicted  great  damage  upon 
the  Union  inhabitants.  Toward  the  latter 
part  of  July,  the  provisional  governor  of  Mis- 
souri orderad  a  draft  of  the  whole  militia  of 
the  state  to  resist  them.  Mnrfreesborough, 
Tenn.,  was  captured  on  Jnly  13  by  a  force  com- 
posed chiefly  of  gnerillas.  On  the  16th  the 
confederate  iron-<£td  ram  Arkansas  engaged  a 
part  of  Flag  Officer  Davis's  flotilla  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tazoo  river,  iiynred  several  of 
the  vessels,  and  ran  through  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  to  Yicksburg.  On  Aug.  4  she  left  Yioks- 
bnrg  to  take  part  in  a  confederate  attack  on 
Baton  Rouge,  and  on  the  6th  she  was  attacked 
near  that  place  by  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Essex, 
Commander  W.  D.  Porter,  and  after  an  action 
of  about  20  minutes  she  took  fire  and  was 
blown  up.  At  the  same  time  the  attack  of  the 
confederate  land  forces,  some  10,000  strong,  led 
by  John  C.  Breckinridge,  was  repelled  after  a 
spirited  action  by  the  federal  army,  about  4,600 
strong,  under  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Williama,  who 
fell  in  the  action.  The  losses  on  both  sides 
-were  heavy.  On  Aug.  9  a  hotly  contested  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Cedar  Mountain,  8  m.  S.  of 
Calpepper  Court  House,  Va.,  between  a  corps  of 
Gen.  Pope's  army  commanded  by  Gen.  Banks, 
and  a  confederate  army  which  had  made  a  rapid 
advance  from  Richmond  under  command  of 
Gen.  Jackson.  The  attack  of  the  confederates 
■was  unsuocessfdl,  notwithstanding  their  saperi- 
ority  of  numbers,  and  on  the  following  day  they 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  The  fed- 
eral loss  in  this  battle  was  about  1,600  killed, 
TVODnded,  and  prisoners.  The  first  important 
measure  of  Gen.  Holleok,  in  assuming  the  chief 
command  of  the  federal  -armies,  was  to  order 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  retreat  from  its 

fosition  at  Harrison's  landing  4;o  Yorktown  and 
'ortresa  Monroe,  with  a  view  to  its  transfer  to 
the  Rappahannock  and  its  direct  cooperation 
with  the  army  of  Virginia  under  Gen.  Pope. 
This  difficult  and  perilous  movement  was  begun 
on  Aug.  14,  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps  lead- 
ing the  march  and  arriving  at  Newport  News, 
its  place  of  embarkation,  on  the  18th,  without 
being  disturbed  by  the  enemy ;  the  other  corps 
accomplished  the  movement  with  equal  success. 
Meanwhile,  on  Aug.  4,  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  president  calling  for  an  additional  force  of 
800,000  men  to  serve  for  9  months,  to  be  raised 
by  drafting.  This  order,  instead  of  checking 
the  popular  enthusiasm,  gave  it  an  astonishing 
stimulus,  under  which  the  work  of  fiUing  up 
the  number  of  the  800,000  volunteers  required 


by  the  order  of  Jnly  1  was  proseonted  with  re- 
markable energy ;  tiie  western  states  especially 
declared  themselves  ready  to  raise  more  than 
their  quotas,  and  now  (Sept.  1)  the  whole  levy 
of  800,000  is  fully  armed,  equipped,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  new  forces  are  already  in 
the  field.  A  large  portion  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  serve  in  me  department  of  Ohio,  created 
Aug.  19,  comprising  the  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky,  and  including  Oamberland  Gap 
and  the  region  about  it  in  Tennessee,  under  the 
command  of  Mig.  Gen.  H.  G.Wright. — The  extra 
session  of  congress  which  began  July  4,  1861, 
dosed  on  Aug.  6.  Its  chief  acts  were  for  the  pro- 
viding of  ways  and  means  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  for  ttiis  the  duties  on  certain  imports  were 
increased,  and  a  loan  of  $260,000,000  was  au- 
thorized, together  with  an  issue  of  $60,000,000 
in  treasury  notes.  The  first  regular  session  be- 
fuea  Deo.  2, 1861,  and  ended  Jaly  17, 1862.  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  the  late  vice-president,  who  had 
appeared  as  a  senator  at  the  extra  session,  was 
expelled  for  treason  in  having  openly  embraced 
the  confederate  cause,  as  were  also  two  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives.  Bills 
were  speedily  passed  for  the  construction  of 
gunboats  on  the  Mississippi,  and  of  20  iron-clad 
vessels  of  war.  By  the  acts  of  this  session  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to 
issue  $160,000,000  more  treasury  notes,  to  ne- 
gotiate $500,000,000  of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  to 
receive  temporary  deposits  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000,000  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  and  to 
issue  to  all  creditors  of  the  government  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness.  A  tax  law  levying  a 
dnty  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  products  of  all  kinds 
of  labor  and  the  net  profits  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  business  was  passed,  as  was  also  a  tariff 
adding  about  6  per  cent,  to  previously  estab- 
lished duties.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  and  prohibited  in  all  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  present  or  to 
come.  On  the  recommendation  of  President 
Lincoln,  a  resolution  was  passed  offering  to  any 
state  which  will  abolish  slavery  an  indemnity 
sufficient  to  remunerate  the  slaveholders.  The 
army  was  ordered  to  receive  within  its  lines 
all  ^gitive  slaves,  and  not  to  surrender  them 
to  their  owners;  and  the  president  was  au- 
thorized to  employ  the  slaves  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  at  his  discretion,  the  slaves  of 
all  open  rebels  being  declared  free.  An  act 
confiscating  all  the  property  of  rebels  and 
emancipating  their  slaves  completes  the  list  of 
important  anti-slavery  measures  effected  by 
this  congress.  The  supreme  court  was  reor- 
ganized by  apportioning  the  judicial  circuits 
according  to  population,  thus  giving  to  the  free 
states  6  of  the  9  judges.  A  homestead  act  and 
a  Padfio  railroad  act  were  also  passed  by  this 
congress,  which  has  perhaps  encountered  more 
serious  responsibility,  and  undertaken  and  car- 
ried through  a  series  of  legislative  measures  of 
more  consequence  to  the  country,  than  any 
other  congress  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 
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ADmuioa  01  OioAaoATioir,  Asu, 

Ain>  Fopru,noa  or  tbb  Statb  Am  Tnnroua,  mo-isn. 

BtotH  ud  TerrilorlM. 

Dau. 

Am 

iDHosre 

ITIO. 

MOO.      1       UIO. 

uao; 

1>». 

isto. 

un. 

tmt. 

Ml<n^ 

1820 
1788 
1791 
1788 
1790 
1788 
1788 
1787 
1787 
1787 
1788 
1790 
1768 
1789 
1788 
1788 
1846 
1819 
1817 
1812 
1845 
1836 
1796 
1792 
1802 
1887 
1816 
1818 
1848 
1858 
1846 
1821 
1861 
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186« 
1858 
1861 
1850 
1860 
1861 
1864 
1861 

81,766 

9,280 

9,056 

7,800 

1,046 

4,780 

60,519 

8.820 

46,000 

2,120 

U,124 

60 

<1.882 

48,000 

80,218 

68,000 

69,268 

60,722 

47,156 

41,256 

287,604 

52,198 

4^600 

87,680 

89,964 

66,248 

83,809 

66,406 

68,024 

81,269 

60,914 

«7,880 

78,418 

185,900 

80,000 

176,141 

45,812 

181320 

220.000 

10^818 

122,007 

818,128 

96,540 
14I.S-99 

85,416 
879.717 

69,110 
28S,141 
340,120 
184,189 
484,873 

69,096 
819,723 

893,751 
249,1)78 
32,648 

85;791 
78,077 

151  719       fi^ft  706 

298,885 
244,161 
285.764 
528,287 
88,098 
275,202 
1  .ITiSIS 

898.458 
269328 
280,682 
610,408 
97,199 
297,678 

1,918,608 
820,828 

1,848,288 

76,748 

447,040 

88384 

1,211,406 
737,937 
681,188 
616,828 
84,730 
<08,827 
186,621 
218,738 

S03SS 
681J804 
687,817 

sum 

843,081 
187,445 

140,403 
;  ]i" 

°  1^818 

601.798 
284,574 
291,94S 
737,699 
108.330 
809.979 

2,428,291 
878,306 

1,724,033 

73,095 

470,019 

48,712 

1.289.797 
7,53.41'< 
594.393 
691,392 
64,477 
590,756 
87.'i,651 
352,411 

97,674 
829.210 
779.S2S 
1,510,467 
212,267 
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476,133 
80,946 

43',ilS 
888,702 
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.■.-«,  169 
817,976 
3U,1M 

H7,.-4i 

STil.791 
S.l'<l7,j»4 

4>SI..'a5 

2,311.7S« 

91..^32 

!>^im 

61,f.S7 

1,421.661 

3C9.I.138 

6«8,S»7 

906,185 

87.415 

771,638 

0«152« 

.M-.7a2 

iV2.m 

2iK.»,-97 

1,002,717 

982,405 

l.»90,32) 

897,654 

9S8.416 

861.470 

3«.\891 

6.077 

192,'>14 

631i.l>44 

9iw7 

13,294 

Vi'.sw 

61,647 

(\«7$ 

Kew  HAmpshlre* .... 
Vermont 

183,762 
154,465 
423,246 

69,122 
251,002 
536,756 
211,949 
602,361 

64,273 
841,543 

14,098 
850,200 
473,108 
»45,591 
162,101 

8,860 

106,602 

220,965 

46,365 

4,875 

214,860 
217,713 

472,040 

77,081 

262,042 

969  049 

K6,03 
Sliu?i 

llasamehoMtu* 

Shode  Island* 

Connecticut* 

New  York* 

174,6*) 
Mu,HI 

New  Jereey* 

Penntylyanl«* 

Delaware* 

246,656    'm.em 

610,091  1 1,049,488 
72,674        72,749 

880,646      407,850 
24,028        83,089 

974,022    1  AfiLmS 

t-ioss 

I,«01115 

Jlaryland* 

(J$7.iM 

Dlakof  Colnmbla... 
Virginia* 

15,«l 

North  Carolina* 

Bonth  Carolina* 

Georgia*. 

655.500 
416,115 
262,433 

4b's52 
76,^"l6 

261,727 
406.611 
280.760 
4,762 
24,620 
12,232 

20,845 

438,629 
.VIS.741 
340,987 

127^901 
76,448 
168,407 

H278 
423,818 
9«4'317 
581,484 
8,886 
147.178 

66,211 

S«|68« 

m,m 
;ce,TM 

Florida 

1«I,4S 

Alabama 

WUOI 

UlaslulppL 

791J09 

i(Mi« 

60U1S 

Arkannaa 

4S9.4St 

1,109.M 

Kentucky 

14»,«8« 

Ohio 

i^X 

Michigan 

74i.lll 

w>.«t 

Illinois. 

•t^^ 

WiflcoDflia 

ITVM 

674,>I8 

Missouri 

Kansas 

l,I«,«li 
lO'iJH 

California 

379,SN 

!li,4fi 

Washington 

ll,iM 

Nevada. 

i^ 

UUh 

msa 

New  Mexico 

Colorado  

9»,5« 
8*J" 

Nebraska. 

2S.8U 

D^cotah 

4,337 

Fenons  in  U.  8.  nary 

Total 

2,819,811 

8,929,s27  1  6,805,937 

7.289,814 

9,1188,191 

12,S<6,020 

17,009,453 

28,191,876 

31,444060 
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cold. 
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colored. 
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Free 
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Free 
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Slavei. 

Free 

colored 

SUtM. 

Maine 

539 

.... 

813 

969 

929 

1,190 

2 

13M 

New  llamp.sbtre 

630 

168 

856 

8 

970 

736 

604 

3 

687 

1 

Vermont 

265 

17 

657 

750 

903 

881 
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.... 

Massncbii&etts  .. 

5,468 

t,V<2 

6.737 

6,740 

7,M8 

1 

8.M9 

Khode  Island... 

3,469 

962 

8,304 

891 

8.609 

i08 

8,554 

49 

8,661 

17 

8,288 

Connecticut 

2,301 

i.im 

5.380 

9.il 

6,463 

810 

7,844 

97 

8,047 

25 

8,104 

11 

Now  York 

4,654 

2I,.S24 

10,S74 

20.348 

25,383 

15,017 

29,279 

10,088 

44,870 

75 

60.027 

Now  Jersey 

2,762 

11,4-23 

4,402 

12.422 

7,343 

10,861 

12.460 

7,557 

19^803 

2,2.M 

21,044 

(74 

Pennsylvania.. . 

6,637 

3,7.37 

14,561 

1.706 

22,492 

795 

30,202 

211 

87,930 

4lW 

47,364 

Delflwarc 

3,S99 

6,337 

8.26S 

6,1.'.3 

13,136 

4,177 

12,958 

4,.^0!) 

16,866 

3,292 

16,919 

iff 
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9,013 

103,036 

19,J587 

106.685 

83,927 

1]1,.">02 

89,730 

107.397 

62,983 

102.994 
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9MI 

Dist.  Columbia. . 

733 

8,214 

2,649 

6,395 

4,043 

6.877 

6,1M 

6,118 

8,861 

.iT 

Virginia 

12,766 

29K427 

20,124 

.?4."),796 

30,670 

392,518 

36,839 

425,153 

47,343 

409,757 

49,801 

44MS7 

North  Carolina  . 

4,975    100,572 

7,043 

l.i:i.296 

10.266 

16SS24 

14,612 

2115.017 

19.!i43 

245,601 

22,183 

M 

South  Carolina.. 

1,301    107,094 

3.IS5 

146.161 

4,554 

190.865 

6,926 

253.475 

7,921 

315,401 

8,K6 

a>r,«i 

Georgia 

888.    29,264 

1,019 

69,404 

1,801 

105,218 

1,763 

149,654 

2,436 

217,^31 

2,758 

am 

Floriila 

844 

15,601 

817 

Alabama 

671 

41.879 

1,572 

117.849 

1,(M 

HUM 

Mississippi 

.... 

1S2 

3,489 

240 

17.  OSS 

4.'«s 

82.814 

.519 

65,658 

1,866 

ItMll 

I^uisisna 

.... 

7,596 

84,060 

10,47C, 

69.064 

16,710 

108,688 

!5.tlO!l 

118^ 

Arkansas 

69 

1.617 

141 

4,576 

465 

Tennessee 

861 

3,417 

809 

ia..w4 

1.317 

44.5.36 

2,727 

So.  107 

4.5.^6 

141.608 

MUt 

18tM 

Kentucky 

114 

11,380 

741 

40,343 

1,713 

80,661 

2.759 

126,782 

4,917 

168,218 

7317 

Oliio 

.... 

337 

1,999 

4,723 

9,;i68 

6 

17,»4f 

Miclii;:an 

.... 

120 

21 

174 

261 

82 

■m 

.... 

Imliana 

163 

185 

893 

287 

1,230 

190 

8.629 

8 

7.169 

Illinois 

613 

16S 

457 

917 

1,687 

747 

8,5»8 

Wisconsin 

1S5 

l( 

Iowa. 

172 

Missouri 

007 

8,011 

847 

10,222 

869 

25,091 

1,574 

K.»« 

Total 

59,460 

097.897 

109.395 

893,041 

1S6.446 

1.191.864 

238,501 

1,538,126 

319.599 

2,008.048 

ys74» 

*  The  18  original  states  of  the  Union.    The  yean  gircn  are  thooe  In  which  they.eaeh  ratlHed  the  IMeial  coutltiilM. 
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UNITED  STATES  T8& 

Tabu  Tn^-Ponrunm,  nnmoinnD  bt  Count,  Oomnum.  xm>  ttx,  1800  Ain>  18W.* 


■ad  TerrttorlM. 


Mmino 

New  Haupshlre.. 

Yermont 

MusachuMtta 

Rhode  Island 

CODDPCticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylvanlA 

Delaware 

MarylaDd 

DiiL  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

North  CaiDlloa . . . 
South  CarollA^ . . , 

eeorsia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MlaslflBippi 

Lottltlana 

Taxaa 

Arkansas 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky 

Ohio..... 

HIehlgan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

"Wisconsin 

Ulnneaota 

Iowa 

Ulssouri 

Kansas 

California 

Oregon 

'Washington 

Nevada 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

Dacotah 


Wbltea.! 


lasa 


29^74B 
ia6,»«0 
1S9,8AS 
484,008 
70,a40 
1T9,S84 

1,544,489 
2SS,4&a 

1,14!3,784 

8^r4« 

Sll,l87 

1S,4M 

451,800 

1..7,74I 

S.j(;.i38 

i.'.JOft 

Vila,lS8 

l.'.i;,i8T 

14I.'J48 

hi.'** 

S-.JT4 

f.-.M86 

.■;VJ.-104 

1,(1114.117 

2u-.  165 
.'.IT.,  178 
44.-...H4 
li;i.:15l 
•  ■.Jl»5 
li'>..>S7 
:;I.',:I87 

6<708 
8,188 

"8,080 
81,725 


818,680 
15»,«68 
158,415 
692,244 

82,809 

»1,653 

1,910,851 

822,783 

1,427,948 

4^940 
(68,689 

29,586 
628,897 
814,267 
146,201 
801,088 

41,129 
270,271 
188,275 
189,788 
928,797 
171,501 
422,810 
474,211 
1,171,720 
891,197 
698,489 
898.962 
40^796 

98.981 
858,921 
668,144 

68,892 
270.510 

81,615 
8,420 
8,102 

20,224 

49,M8 

82,664 

18,719 
2,79T 


ia9«. 


i^r,,fi68 
1.11.496 
l..:.T44 

t..!,.e7 

7  :.,.85 

l-:;.J15 

l,.M>.i,«8 

2:;-'."57 

1,1 1.-.,  426 

:;.-.,  128 

2. 1.-..  758 

1U.447 

4W,.'i00 

2SII.II08 

l:'.r.,sl8 

•.'.■..■..  :i89 

L';.l98 

■J117  (81 

l:'.il.ai 

1 1  l.'^48 

I-!'  186 

7.vll5 

;:7i.i»l 

:;.;-, .'09 

'J.'.(i.Li88 
lM'i.(i08 

4:(i.'.i78 

41111.490 

1111.105 

2,;i4S 

!i(i,Si94 

2T<J,01T 

'«i92T 
4,949 


6,810 
29,800 


tan. 


Sin,  422 
1G('.,(I18 
]:..-..n74 

e-"'.-So 

2-»'^i«2 

1.9'.'l,:j78 

3L':;.968 

1.421.:t20 

44.1-49 
2.v.i,.i79 

31,179 
.M^r.14 
811.. -W 
1J.-..187 
2;i.>..'05 

.■;c..iil9 
2.'.i'..  160 
Ui7.(38 
ir.7,-»l 
I'.i2,i97 
1.VJ..W) 
4ii::.'.i72 
4l.'.,:l06 
1,131,118 
8.'»l,187 
64,".,."i81 
Si  (.■.."71 
Sf.7.;il4 

;'.•..» 
319.917 
£.0(1.366 

4;.r87 
lii,-,.:i98 

211.^22 

3.144 

710 

19.990 

44.885 
1,577 

12,040 
2,040 


Total 10,026,402    18.889,484    9,628.668    13,188,890  19,558,068   27,008,814  208,724    284,000    226,771     25».99« 


ISM. 


681,61* 
817,468 
818,402 
985,460 
148,876 


8,048,825 
465,609 

2,258,160 
71,169 
417,948 
87,941 
894,800 
658,028 
274,088 
521,572 
47,208 
426,514 
295,718 
255,491 
1M,084 
162,138 
758,888 
781,418 

1,955,060 
895,071 
977,164 
848,084 
304.758 
6,0C8 
191,881 
592,004 

91,685 
18,087 


11.S30 
81,625 


laaa 


t.-'i;.:168 
8J.-.,.-k79 
t:i4.:l8a 

1,2-' 1.164 
1711.1158 
4   1  .120 

8,  t;;  1.780 
6 1 1'..  (199 

2,6-1:1, J66 

i.i"  .89 

C,    118 

.■   764 

1,(.|  .111 
C  00 
f.'i  188 
&il..'i88 
T7.T48 
f.-M.i31 
«-:i.'.K)l 
:!.-,7,il29 
421.-J94 
;:2 1.191 
S2.;  T82 

iii'.i.'.n 

2,".ii2.H3S 
7I-'.:|14 


iiOO 


In; 
37 


l.:l2S 

i.rio 

.:..•*« 

.i.-*44 

■..'.i..-<l9 

.'.79 

-.'.08 

,87 

I  ],.-«( 

f..^l2 

411,214 

ii;U81 

::l.'.ai 

2-.769 

4.S8T 


luo. 


T28 

260 

875 

4,424 

1,788 

8,820 

28,452 

11,798 

1^869 

9,085 

8^192 

4,248 

28,002 

18,298 

4,181 

1,875 

418 

1,058 

474 

T,479 

211 

814 

8,117 

4,883 

12,891 

1,481 

^716 

2,777 

865 

21 

165 

1,881 

S7S 
110 


669 

253 

871 

4,469 

1,831 

4,188 

28,178 

12,812 

26,878 

9,889 

89,748 

4,702 

27,721 

14,880 

4,548 

1,689 

454 

1,254 

8S2 

8,279 

ISl 

72 

8,688 

6,101 

1B.89S 

8,567 

5.791 

8.809 

658 

128 

581 

1,697 

288 

2,827 

76 

28 

85 

18 

45 

8T 

85 


1850. 


&'!0 
260 
RM 

4.l'-40 
1,U.!2 
8,-78 
25.(17 
12.11 12 
28. -"■r 
91 ,38 
S9..'.il 
6-11 

28.331 

14.IC..-i 

4. -■>•.( 

1„'.,'>r, 

,'.11 

1,2l«9 

,J,'>0 

»,'J>3 

1S(1 

2a  i 
8,806 

^l43 

12,688 

1,162 

6,547 

2,659 

270 

IS 

168 

1,267 

■"90 

87 


868 

241 

88« 

M8t 

2,121 

4,491 

26,821 

18,006 

80,476 

9,940 

44,196 

6,429 

80,821 

15,588 

^S6« 

1,881 

478 

1,486 

891 

10,868 

174 

72 

8,76| 

^5M 

18,288 

8,2*1 

^687 

8,819 

613 

IS* 

6S* 

1,876 

889 

1,259 

62 

4 

1« 

IT 

40 

• 

(2 


Rmim 
aad  Terrilorles. 


Maine 

K.  Uampshire 

Vermont 

Ma.seacfaU5c'tta. 
Khode  Island.. 
Connecticut... 

New  York 

New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dtet.  Columbia 
Virginia..., 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Ocorjtla.... 
Florida .... 
Alabama... 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana . . 

Teiaa. 

Arkansas... 
Tennessee.. 
Kcntacky... 
Ohio 


13S0. 


1,356 

520 

713 

9,084 

8,670 

7,698 

49,089 

28,810 


18,073 
74,723 
10,069 
64,833 
27,463 
8,960 
2,981 
932 
t,285 

tso 

17,462 

897 

808 

6,422 

10,011 

25,279 


llMO. 


1,327 

494 

7119 

9,602 

8,952 

8,627 

49,005 

15,819 

68,849 

19,829 

88,942 

11,131 

6S,04Sf 

30,463 

9,914 

3,600 

982 

2,690 

778 

18,647 

855 

144 

7,800 

10,684 

88,684 


98 

■i",i74 

45,»t4 
1,422 
140,582 
144,681 
187,756 
188,867 

19.804 
171,804 
154.874 
125.974 

29,700 

23,B9 
119.790 
105,063 


880 

44,318 

1,212 

149,483 

166,489 

19^571 

229,198 

81,348 

217,786 

219,801 

171,977 

91,199 

56,174 

186,870 

118,009 


140 

"l',il6 

44,424 

2,285 

131,986 

148987 

197,228 

192.925 

19,506 

171.040 

164,826 

119,986 

29,461 

23,442 

120,679 

105,913 


11 


41,876 
1,978 
141,882 
184,690 
205,835 
233,005 

80,897 
217,814 
217,330 
159,749 

91.3n 

54,941 
139,349 
112,474 


1,290 

90,868 

8,687 

472,528 

188,518 

884,984 

881,882 

89,810 

842,844 

809,878 

244,809 

69,161 

47,100 

189,459 

210,981 


IS 

"iiis 

S7.I89 
.3.185 
4r)i(,^85 
3;',;,(>59 
■('I.', 408 
4r.J,199 

«1.745 
4.3.'.,i)80 
4.-l.i.ii81 
3.!  1. 728 
r-L',.t68 
1 1 1. 115 
'.'7.-..  719 
2J.-..1S3 


Anntat* 


628,271 
828,0n 
815,098 

1,231,068 
174,820 
480,147 

8,880,710 
672,080 

2,906.115 
112,218 
887,041 
76,060 

1,596,318 
992,821 
703,706 

1,057,288 
140,425 
984,201 
791,800 
706,001 
604,215 
435,400 

1,109,801 

1,I6&864 

1,039,601 


*  The  census  retama  for  1880  are  not  yet  (.Tnly,  1962)  officially  published.  The  following  table  embodies  the  lateat 
revision,  and  the  numbers  conseoucntly  vary  to  some  extent  fhim  those  civen  In  preTlona  articles. 

t  Including  taxed  Indiana  and  Chinese  as  follows:  Maine.  5;  Vermont,  20;  Massachusetts,  82;  Rhode  Island,  19;  Con- 
nccUcut,  18;  New  York,  140;  Pennsylvania,  7:  Virginia,  112;  North  Carolina,  1,158:  South  Carolina,  88:  Georgia,  88; 
FIorld^  1;  Alabama,  160;  Mississippi,  2;  Louisiana,  178;  Texas,  403;  Arkansa.%  48;  Tennessee,  60;  Kentucky.  38;  Ohio, 
80;  Mlchignn,  2,515;  Indiana,  290;  Illinois,  82;  Wlsoon8in.^,017;  Minnesota,  2,869;  Iowa,  85;  Missouri.  20;  Kansas,  189; 
California,  87.903  (Including  23,140  Chinese);  Oregon,177;  Washington, 426;  Utah, 89;  New  Mexico.  10,507 ;  Nebraska,  68; 
Dacotah,  2,261 ;  District  orcolumbla,  1 ;  toUl,  60.469,  of  whom  17,829  were  Indians  and  23,140  Chinese,  and  42,078  male* 
and  18,891  (7,249  of  both  races  in  CaUforq^)  females. 
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UNITED  STATES 


Tabu  IIL- 

-PopOLanoa 

DBTorainmu*  bt  Voion,  ContmoK,  aid  Ssz,  18S0  axo  18M.— OsaUaiHdL 

Free  colored. 

SUtpi. 

Butn 
knd  Territories. 

Total. 

Ualei. 

Fcniftloii. 

Total. 

19iO. 

1S«0. 

ISM. 

■am. 

ISU. 

1S60. 

laso. 

18«. 

iSM. 

MO. 

MlchlgMl 

Indl.aaa 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnejtota. 

2,588 

11,262 

B,4.'J6 

685 

89 

6,799 

11,428 

7.623 

1,171 

269 

1,104 

8.672 

625 

4,086 

128 

80 

45 

80 

85 

46 

67 

4is',4S4 
■■"13 

V7',860 

■■■■l8 
'■'■  6 

■43^933 
■'"11 

"67,571 
8 

'■'■11 

57,423 
■'■26 

n4;98i 

■■■■29 
■     '15 

897.6M 
»SS,416 
651,470 

90i.m 

«,0T7 
194,214 
6S2,»<4 

■92,597 
18,294 

i3oi 

■ll,8S0 
•1,547 

749,111 
1,»I,4K 

'•lU-Sl 

775,831 
liJ,6» 
<74;M3 

Missouri 

Kansas 

California 

Oregon 

Wasliingtou... 

Nevada 

Utali 

2, 

618 

962 
207 

1,13S,011 

379,9m 

62.4e 
IIJM 
e,S57 
40,3:8 

csjnt 

4,SS7 

New  Mexico  .. 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

Daootah 

ToUl 

484, 

449 

487,996 

1,602.245 

1.9S2.625 

1.601.490 

1.971.135 

3.204,818 

8,958,760 

23,191,876 

31.443,060 

Tasu  IT.- 

-Dear 

ARD 

DvicB,  Biran,  Imaxi,  ans  Idiotio,  1850  Axv 

1860.* 

■I 

Dear  and  Domb. 

Bllad. 

iMane. 

Idlode. 

Katn 
U*  Tarrllorio. 

U90. 

lan. 

.«a 

,m. 

laio. 

■am. 

uso. 

laa 

Pr«t. 

Slaee. 

Free. 

glare. 

rn». 

sure. 

Pre*. 

sure. 

Free. 

Blare. 

Free. 

Slave. 

Free. 

SUrs. 

Free. 

aisn. 

lUlne 

M« 

854 

198 

288 

561 

704 

an 

fU 

M-HampaUn 

IDS 

212 

184 

142 

878 

806 

., 

851 

8M 

Vermont 

14fi 

ISO 

14« 

165 

,, 

660 

ess 

291 

968 

Uaaaacboaetts 

8S8 

612 

MS 

4«S 

1,680 

2,106 

791 

712 

Bhoda  Uaiid 

<& 

«2 

S7 

85 

217 

289 

114 

101 

Connecticut . 

404 

473 

IM 

169 

470 

281 

2ST 

New  York... 

l,Mt) 

2,077 

1,181 

1,768 

2,621 

4,817 

.. 

1.665 

t,S14 

NewJenej  . 

181 

2S1I 

201 

208 

8711 

539 

^^ 

419 

Penuylvanls 

1,146 

1^7 

9<l 

1^87 

,, 

1,914 

2,766 

.. 

1,4«- 

1,8« 

.^2 

2 

67 

1 

8S 

42 

68 

60 

8f 

4 

'«7 

Maryland.... 

285 

as 

S4< 

85 

276 

45 

264 

84 

6S1 

25 

546 

u 

8» 

63 

W     B 

DIat  Ool'bU . 

19 

., 

54 

1 

2S 

1 

47 

29 

1 

204 

18 

27    .. 

Tlrglnla 

N.  Carolina . . 

663 

89 

T88 

121 

58S 

299 

657 

282 

911 

69 

1,121 

58 

SRI 

201 

1,065     114 

m  Ml 

89« 

76 

440 

106 

40< 

165 

892 

1N9 

♦77 

83 

60T 

68 

648 

161 

B.  Carolina. . . 

18« 

29 

170 

69 

IM 

184 

171 

120 

228 

21 

299 

18 

SM 

04 

232;    lil 

ueorna  ..... 
Florida 

209 

87 

846 

88 

22( 

129 

297 

188 

296 

28 

447 

44 

618 

148 

841     183 

U 

11 

18 

9 

1« 

14 

16 

21 

9 

2 

20 

5 

sa 

8 

62      11 

Alabama 

162 

68 

286 

87 

166 

188 

204 

114 

208 

SO 

225 

83 

84» 

183 

408     IM 

Mlaalsdppi... 

M 

27 

164 

56 

IIJ 

98 

147 

116 

106 

24 

286 

86 

ISS 

84 

193     n 

Lontslana .... 

86 

82 

215 

88 

92 

12a 

112 

113 

fiS 

45 

182 

87 

112 

69 

14S     W 

Texaa  

49 

10 

180 

24 

tn 

11 

119 

81 

87 

119 

18 

98 

11 

IM      K 

Arkansaa  

IJO 

i 

127 

15 

79 

18 

118 

86 

60 

S 

89 

5 

105 

10 

1.19      M 

Tennesaeo  . . . 

836 

41 

42a 

T8 

im 

82 

487 

117 

885 

22 

61S 

28 

761 

85 

7321    Vt 

Kentnckjr  . . . 

612 

51 

Ml 

76 

489 

lis 

580 

144 

504 

SS 

690 

88 

81S 

SI 

9091    IS 

Ohio 

915 

1,171 

642 

899 

1,817 

2,298 

1,S«1 

l,7SSi    .. 

126 

886 

126 

254 

183 

251 

ins 

m 

Indiana 

587 

<91 

868 

680 

568 

1,085 

988 

907 

IlUnola 

866 

801 

264 

476 

,. 

KS 

W 

868 

683 

Wlaoonaln  . . . 

69 

878 

68 

29(1 

54 

288 

94 

237 

MlnnewtU  ... 

>8 

Si 

1 

26 

1 

81 

lom 

St 

282 

60 

199 

42 

901 

94 

SSSi    .. 

Mtaaonri 

a<s 

19 

620 

4< 

194 

88 

880 

60 

251 

11 

760 

so 

825 

82 

447      S 

Kaiuaa.. 

,, 

80 

,, 

16 

10 

17    .. 

OaUfornla.... 

7 

68 

1 

61 

i 

466 

T 

«    .. 

Oreson  

WaabliEton .. 

16 
9 

•■ 

9 
2 

6 

88 
8 

4 

•*|- 

Utah 

,, 

14 

2 

17 

5 

16 

1 

6'    .. 

New  Mexico. 

84 

85 

W 

149 

11 

28 

44 

49    .. 

Nebraska..... 

15 

{ 

5 

Si     . 

Daootah 

•• 

•• 

•■ 

•■ 

.. 

.. 

11 :: 

Total 

9,2T» 

SSI 

14,2(» 

SOS 

8,407 

1,887 

11,125 

1,510 

15,288 

827 

28,608 

406 

14,605 

1,189 

17*«  WIS 

Ml 

806 

1,887 
9.794 

1,510 

S27 

406 

I.ISS 

1,679 

Apjrregat*.. 

9,808 

16,077 

12,685 

1&610 

28,999 

1i787 

is^as 

*  Of  the  free  colored  popnlatton  la  1890,  there  were  IM  deaf  tod  dumb,  189  blind,  811  Ismdo,  ud  848  kUatie. 
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lDcreu«  per  ceQt.  of  lotKl  popuIatloD. 

]Dcr«aM  per  ccot.  of  white  popalallon. 

laoO.        ISIO.    1  18M. 

IS30.    1    1840. 

1850 

I860. 

1800. 

18)0. 

1S20.    1    ]830. 

IMO. 

L^iM. 

1860. 

Walrm                     ... 

67.16 

29.60 

80.84 

11.76 

.02 

5.40 

72.61 

15.10 

88.67 

8.76 

6.82 

17.68 
21.42 
88.75 
96.37 

19605 
202.36 

60.74    30.46 
16.65    18.90 
40.95      8.29 
11.58    10.86 
11.44      7.S3 
4.40      5.02 
63.46    43.14 
1686    13.04 
8449    29.55 
18.07!       .10 
11.42      7.04 
70.46    87.58 
10.78      9.81 
16.19    15.00 
20.12    21.11 
65.78    35.08 

88.891   2662 

10.81       666 

19.04      4.02 

16.65     20.85 

17.02     11.95 

8.17      4.13 

89.76,    26.60 

15.58:    16.36 

28.471  27.87 

650      1.74 

9.74      614 

2057      9.74 

18.71       2  84 

15.52      2.09 

1660      2.27 

61JS7    83.78 

56.86 

112.91  221.1)9 

16.22 
11.74 
7.59 
84.S1 
85.57 
19.62 
27.62 
81.14 
84.09 
17.22 
24.04 
18.24 
14.60 
15.85 
12.47 
81.07 
60.52 
115.12 
61.46 
46.92 

8b'.62 
20.92 
269S 
80.33 
8734 
44.11 
78.91 
86.88 

46.85 
77.75 

7.73 
2.65 
.32 
23.79 
1835 
M.IO 
25  81 

57.18 
29.61 
60.76 
11.66 
1.16 
621 

'    77  00 

6091 
16.67 
40.96 
11.68 
12.0.3 

4.81 
66.22 
1626 
S4.W 
11.05 

8.69 
59.78 

7.24 
11.44 

9.14 
48.01 

84466 

135.39 

80.26 
408.26 

42V.95 

.. 

80.56   33.94 

13.98,  10.47 
824,  19.12 

lU.96i  16.63 
8.81 ;  17.89 
4.66      8.40 

4S.06i  40.58 

25.65 

6.69 

4.09 

20.82 

12.78 

4.23 

26.96 

17.09 

27.95 

1.66 

9.80 

11.22 

6.70 

2.54 

.47 

87.86 

61.98 

76.03 

154.21 

77.16 

20b'.62 
19.57 
18.99 
61.80 

574.91 
99.97 

204.56 

162.14 

16.20 
11.76 

7.61 
85.17 
36.26 
.2S 
23.14 
82.40 
34.72 
21.62 
81.*» 
23.78 
20.77 
14.05 

697 
27.93 
68.92 
27.24 
65.13 
61.23 

11010 
18.13 
23.99 
30.15 
66.74 
43.97 
70.14 

891.10 

«7(12 
82.78 

87.74 

7  73 

New  Hampshire 

Termont 

2.67 

.34 

23  96 

Bhode  Island 

18  65 

Conneciicut 

New  York 

24.37 
25  09 

8T.27|    14.81 
25  7ll   8.9.19 

18.4« 
29.2C 

•.14 
1061 
40  64 

9.-34 

16.64 
28.78 
4.19 
11.86 
21.88 
,   151-2 

89  00 

PennsylvaulA 

26  20 

22  60 

17.94 

46.26 

12.27 

14.23 

6.28 

16.68 

60.60 

24.97 

80.48 

8099 

188.87 

107.46 

10.68 

17.64 

18.14 

68.38 

86.68 

101.04 

154.06 

2,780.70 

251.14 

78.35 

810.40 

294.64 

254.07 

61.98 

7.64 
8.67 

1&82 
17.19 
40.00 
92.25 

'86U7 
i94.22 

27  44 

23.49 

District  of  Columbia .... 
Virginia 

60.22 
17.08 

North  Carolina. 

11.86    12.79 
10.65     a60 
80.36   66.57 

'.'.      122.82 

88.18   67.02 

118.87    21.88 

! ;      104.07 
67.46   57.60 
34.05,  1912 
151.93    61.00 
86.03  2&1.87 
610.12,182.85 
867.68  18S.2S 

225".00  105.08 

14.19 
6.21 

Oeorsia 

18  43 

Florida 

Alabama 

64.77 
23  45 

Miaslssippl 

X«oui5iiuia 

836^95    8ii97 
..      100.89 

81.08  174.96 
40.63.    fiR3.'i 

19.70 
89  98 

Texas 

."          '.'.       112.91     90.86 

147.84    61.65    61.28    21.60 

83.99    88.82     21.90     13.86 

408.67  151  96'    61  31     62  01 

173.68 
99  63 

Tennessee 

925 

Ohio 

17  62 

Michiean 

Indiana 

Illinois 

40i97 

66.81 
600.24 
849.53 

.. 
219.48 

255.« 
1.93.07 
185.17 

110.94 

570.90 

99.94 

202.44 

173.18 

87.89 
87.14 
101.49 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

California 

Oregon 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

2,746.19 
261.28 

79.79 
810.64 
299.96 
264.83 

61.88 

Total 

86.02 

36.45 

33.13 

3.3.49    82.67] 

36.87 

85.58 

85.68 

86.18 

34.11    84.08 

84.72 

88,13 

SUtet  aiul  T*rritori«t, 

lucnaM  per  cent,  of  fre«  eoloTtd  populatton. 

iDcrcAM  p«r  cenU  of  tlmn  populatioD. 
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IS30. 

1840. 
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!  itco. 

Maine 

62.04 
85.87 
118.43 
13.10 
•4.75 
9028 
122.90 
69.37 
122.74 
112.05 
148.52 

57.63 
41.56 
76.M 
156.08 

18.45 
13.31 
84.64 
4.41 
0.23 
21.06 

144.19 
79.16 
64.46 
53.87 
73.21 

225.64 
59.90 
45.70 
42.99 
76.74 
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•18.46 

•18.94 

4.80 

6.76 

11.04 

•.13 

4.77 
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9.18 

12.04 
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5.97 

9.59 

7.68 

19.01 

•2.69 

16.11 

•21.40 

6.73 

•14.61 

•77.47 

12.66 

1..35 

43.30 

164.15 

•3.49 

30.04 

183.22 

207.21 

487.18 

13.94 

296.67 

•41.64 
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.70 
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11.49 
14.97 
26.16 
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•1.91 
13.14 
12.06 
6.82 

•59'.97|  •71.66!  »66  66 
•66.53,  •67.401  •63.70 

•74.22;  •82.00 

Now  Yorlt 

•4.60  •26.181  •32.62!  •99.25]  *94.66 

8.74  •12.64!  •SO.SS  ^70.17  •70.09 

•64.84]  •5.3.i)9  •78.451  ^90.99  •84.11 
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•30.76' *82.11 
2.62      656 
..     1   66.30 
17.64    1851 
82.881   26.65 
86.48!   84.35 
102.99'   77.12 

7.94!  •26.99, •20.96 
•3.68,   •4.09,^12.,97 

•21.48 

Maryland 

17.26 

20.36 

■3.59 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

85.90     2030 

5.2S      8.98 

16.31     20.  SI 

4.49      8.26 

10.74      6.46 

•8.19     14.07 

29.70     11.03 

16.3.19  *81.91 

18.20 

8.31 

21.48 

•4.04 
1049 
19.79 

•23.28 

4.40 

.08 

8.68 

29.16 

66.90 

11.5.68 

197.81 

58.71 

835'.64 
29.27 
1031 

•50.00 

•5668 
182.11 

•13.72 

'     8.83 

North  Carolina 

1   14.74 

81.62 

22.02 

!     4.5« 

Georgia 

42.28    45.35 

'.'.       160.68 
92.02  100.09 
99.26    66.67 

'.        182  99 
7987    70.76 

1   21.10 

Florida 

3^'.76 

67.09 

Alabama 

I    26.92 

40.98 

52.61 

•31.52 

36.03 

Texas 

22i9i.78 
21.27 
48.81 
81.25 

170.S8 

80.75 
16.25 
86.81 
4.5.76 
265.84 

210.66 

185.89 

Tennessee 

•14.40 

82(i21 

297.54  227.S4 
241.02    99.69 

1617 

650.00 

181.17 
463.50 

67.81 

•l'9.83 
445.63 

■■ 
239.48 

30.86 

•98.42 
•16.63 

145'.46 

6.8T 

Ohio. 

76l56 

Indiana 

141.10 

21297  19.^.04 

97.43]    67.65 

119.79     61.08 

. .      1  243.24 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

•26.44 

253.20 
63.97 

Minnesota 

17162 

93.60 
66  82 

Missouri 

California 

Oregon , 

81-51 

Utah 

11.68 

Now  Mexico 

Total 

82.28 

?2.00 

25.23 

86.87'    20.87 

1246 

1097 

27.97i   88.40 

28.79 

30.61 

2.3.81 !    28.82 

1   28.88 
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i 

« 

110 

4,95S 

576 

1 

In..... 

65'        64 

288 

249 

8SWI  9 

23 

17 

90 

499 

405 

3 

u 

1,887 

"1 

1,178 

66.413 

819 

1 

Texas.. 

10       106 

49 

48 

7 

5  .. 

,, 

4 

187 

4,459 

8 

1 

2S 

6 

60 

16,-4 

804 

1 

Arlc... 

6,          1 

T 

1 

2 

t  .. 

1 

41 

^«8 

7 

60 

1,628 

834 

1  -■  " 

Tena  . 

9      .. 

8 

8 

8 

I    2 

2 

"s 

6          76 

12 

. 

20 

69 

M40 

1.7St 

J     ■' 

o£'o!; 

70|        IS 

7 

20 

19 

3    1 

1 

8 

4!       276 

43 

"1 

i 

41 

183 

29,188 

1.854 

,r"i 

84!        IS 

B8 

65 

761 

5  15 

6 

7,     B,SSO 

26 

12 

41 

s« 

"1 

644 

218,512 

4,8S» 

i-J:':: 

Mich... 

2S^      110 

18 

16 

19 

)    2 

i 

8;   I4.0O3 

4 

6 

84 

2 

66 

64,852 

1,211 

8 

Ind.... 

6 

13 

10 

1« 

71 

)  .. 

■4;    4;     1,873 

81 

4 

12 

los 

54.426 

SJ»e 

»  ■ 

Ill 

27 

2,416 

93 

1,123 

28 

J  .. 

"i 

2 1  11 1  10,699 

80 

12 

75 

"9 

4»6 

110,698 

8,948 

8      " 

■Wis.... 

71 

8,651 

146 

as 

8,54, 

i    1 

1 

17 

11     8,377 

9 

i'l 

6 

20 

1 

191 

106,695 

7.SI 

S 

Iowa . . 

41 

861 

19 

281 

8 

i  .. 

1 

2 

..  1     1,756 

16 

1 

14 

124 

21,282 

882 

11 

Mo.... 

29 

155 

66 

87 

60 

r  1 

8 

7'     1,053 

94 

20 

60 

"1 

964 

72,474 

1,822 

11' 

Cal.... 

48 

124 

92 

162 

15» 

)  1 

i 

660! 117 

66i        634 

6,464 

8> 

m 

«4 

819 

400 

22.858 

829 

{■•■a 

Minn. . 

2 

7 

1 

4 

( 

s  .. 

..       1,417 

4 

2.048 

23 

N.M.T. 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1  .. 

^, 

88    1,865 

"i 

"2 

6 

2,088 

«!f 

Utah.. 

1 

82 

2 

1 

)  .. 

::   1 

..888          7 

2 

.. 

12 

1,990 

»     '-T. 

Oregon 

1 

1 

2 

2 

.. 

« 

..'298           1 

■■« 

•■ 

» 

67 

1.159 

148 

Total 

1,414'  12,6781  ],S3s| 

8,669 

10,64! 

M 

86_ 

758   S77!mI   147.711   18,817 1 

41 

1,548' A,772'688l 

8,214 

l.»0,889 

n^iM 
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*   Tabu  TIL— OiPirua  or  na  B*a<m  An  Twrnartmam,  tsbik  Popui^tiox  <o  thb  BqoAra  Jtam,  Taloatioi 
or  BiAi.  Airo  FnsoitAL  EaiATi,  ahd  CoNOuauoHAi.  BipsnnreATioa,  nr  1860  aics  18M, 


SlalM  aad  TtnlwiM, 


Maine 

New  Hampahlre 

Vermont 

Maaaachuaetta , 

Bhodelalaad 

ConneeUoat 

Mew  York 

Mow  Jeiaey 

PennaylTaols 

Delawaro 

Maryland 

Diatrtct  of  Colombia.. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. , 

South  Carolina , 

eeorgla 

Florida 

Alabama , 

MiaataatppL 

Ijouialana 

Toxaa 

Arlranwa 

Tenneaaee 

Kentaoky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

IlUnota 

Wlaoonaln 

Minneaota 

Iowa 

Mlaaoarl 


CalUbrsIa 

Oregon 

Wauington . , 

Merada 

Utah 

Mew  Mexico. 
Colorado .... 
Nebraaka.... 
Dacotah 


Angnata. 

Concord. 

Montpelier.' 

Boaton. 

ProTldeneo.* 

Hartford.t 

Albany. 

'i'renton. 

Harrisbnrg. 

Dover. 

Annapolla. 

Waahlngton. 

Kichmond. 

Balelgb. 

Colnmbia. 

MUledgaTlU& 

Tallahaaaeo. 

Montgomery. 

Jaekaon. 

Baton  Bonge. 

Austin. 

UttleBock. 

NashTlUo. 

Frankfort 

Columboa, 

Laoaing. 

IndianapoUa. 

Bprlngfleld. 

Madlaon. 

Bt  PaoL 

Des  Molnea. 

Jeifeison  City. 

Lecompton. 

Baeramento  City. 

Balcm. 

Olympla. 


FUlmoraCity. 
Santo  Fi. 
Denver  City. 
Omaha  Ci^. 


Total. 


PopBl&tloD  to  the 
■qoan  mils. 


laso. 


18.86 
84.26 
84.69 
127.60 
141.06 
73.89 
66.90 
6834 
60.26 
48.18 
62.41 
661.46 
88.17 
19.81 
82.18 

ma2 

1.48 
16.21 
18.86 
12.66 

a89 

4.08 
81.99 
96.07 
49Ji6 

7.07 
29.24 
16.87 

6.66 
^.04 

8.77 
iai2 

0.60 


t004 

ass 


a28 


19.47 

86.14 

84.79 

167.85 

166.94 

97.29 

76.88 

80.71 

68.18 

62.98 

61.76 

1.25IUI8 

26.02 

22.06 

2&29 

18.28 

2.87 

19.01 

16.78 

17.10 

1.64 

884 

24.84 

8a69 

6a64 

1&3S 

89.93 

80.89 

14.89 

2.14 

18.86 

17.64 

1.87 

8.44 

0.66 

ao7 

0.16 
OJO 
0.48 

asi 
as4 
ao8 


TalBAlloB  of  nal  sad  penooal  ettata. 


laso. 


Jner.  peret- 


»1K,-TT.571 
10.S,l»i,s30 
92.206,049 
5T.'),:i42,28« 
80.SOt<,794 
15S,7O7,9^0 
l,0SO,:iO9,-218 

Mim.ooo.imo 

722.4S6,l-.:0 

21,062.656 

219.2U,3(>4 

14,018,874 

4.30,701,082 

220,800,472 

2SK2.'57,694 

88,^,425,714 

22,S62,270 

22S.204.832 

228,9.11, 180 

2.4'i.99S,7M 

62,740,473 

89,841,025 

201,240,686 

801.fi2S,4.')« 

604,726,120 

.W,TS7.255 

202,ti50,2C4 

15fi,2C5.(i06 

42,1156,595 

I 

88,714,633 
187,247,707 


29,161,873 
6,068,474 


•86,088 
6,114,471 


$190,211,600 
156,310,8130 
122,477,170 
815, 2.37.488 
13.^88^,.588 
444.274.114 
1,M3,.<SS.617 
467.918,324 
1,416.6()1.818 

46,242,181 
876,919,944 

41.0S4,946 
798,249.681 
8.'».789,399 
84S.I88.7.'>4 
64.\S9,^,287 

73,101,500 
49.\287.07S 
607,8-i4;911 
6I>2,1]S,563 
86.5.200,614 
219,266.478 
493,90.3,892 
666,04.3,118 
1,198,888,422 
2.'j7,  103.988 
62S,885.871 
6"1,S60.2S2 
27.3,671,068 

52,294.413 
247,888,265 
501.214,898 

31,827,895 
5207,874.618 

28,9.30,687 
ri,«ll,4C0 


^6e«,ll3 

20,818,763 
'9431^66« 


11.16        ^7,18^780,228      ♦16,169.61«,068         186.48         284         888 


64J)3 

60.60 

82.88 

42a9 

68.10 

165Ja 

70.68 

J88J5 

96.06 

119JS4 

71.98 

1984)« 

84.17 

68.17 

90J6 

92.68 

819.74 

117.01 

166,86 

167.80 

682.U 

460.83 

146,43 

180.81 

186.64 

880.18 

160J5 

457.98 

650^73 

•4197 
t6&18 

887*98 
47186 


467.M 
803.24 


Haabtr  of  r«p> 
rMaatatlna. 


6 
8 
8 

11 
8 
4 

88 
6 

26 
1 
6 

is 

8 
• 

8 
1 

T 
6 

4 
3 
3 
10 
10 
31 
4 
11 
• 
8 

'i 

7 


6 
8 
3 

10 
1 

4 
81 

6 
!8 

1 

6 

ii 

7 

4 
T 


5 
5 
4 
8 
8 
6 
18 
6 
11 
18 
6 
1 
6 
• 
1 
8 
I 


Tabu  VIIL— CoMPABAnrB  Porvi,ATioB  or  Citib  abs  Towns  hattso  otxb  14,000  iBnABiTABTS  nt  18(01. 


OIU«aadTo>u. 

StUM. 

laso. 

lata. 

Oitiet  ftnd  Tovna. 

Slato*. 

laso. 

latD. 

Mew  York , 

N.Y... 
Penn... 
N.  Y... 
Md..... 

Ohio... 
Mo..... 

Ill 

N.Y... 
N.J.... 
Ky..... 

n:y... 

D.C... 
CaL.... 

It:: 

Penn... 
N.Y... 
Mich... 
Wla.... 
Conn... 
N.Y... 
Vo..... 
Maaa... 
Ohio... 
Ala..... 
N.J... 
Conn... 
Penn... 
N.Y... 
Me..... 
Maaa... 
Maaa... 

616,547 
408,763 
180,757 
1(9,054 
18C881 
119,461 
1U,48( 
n,860 
3S,269 
42,261 
88,894 
48.194 
60,768 
61,687 
84,870 
42,986 
41JS18 
46,601 
86,403 
84,486 
30,061 
30,845 
38,785 
27,670 
88,888 
17,084 
30,615 
11,478 
18,566 
31.268 
22,271 
20,816 
16.216 
18.864 

814,287 

668,034 

266,664 

212,419 

177,481 

168,828 

161,044 

161,760 

109,3(8 

81,181 

72,179 

69,740 

62,868 

61,118 

66,806 

61,210 

60,666 

49,220 

48,096 

46,619 

A854 

89,2n 

89,286 

87,910 

86,827 

86,064 

29,269 

29,226 

29,158 

28,708 

23.199 

26l843 

26.060 

2M87 

Charleatown •••> 

Maaa... 
Mass... 

Penn... 
Tenn... 
N.Y_. 
Maaa... 
ea..... 
Masa... 
Del.... 
Ohio... 
N.H... 
N.J.... 
Maaa... 
Ind.... 
Ohio... 
To..... 
Maaa... 
Penn... 
N.J.... 
Tenn... 
N.Y... 
N.Y... 

S::::: 

Maaa... 
Mass... 

N.Y... 
Ta..... 
N.Y... 
IlL.... 
N.J.... 
Ta..... 
Conn... 
Mass... 

17.316 
17.049 
1^74S 

8,861 
17,665 
16,448 
16,060 
20,364 
18,979 
10,977 
18,983 
11,884 
14,887 

8,094 
17,882 
14,010 

8,283 
12,869 

6,461 
10,168 
13,206 
10.282 

9408 
14,483 
10,441 
11,766 
11,416 
K806 
18,944 

6,095 

•,479 
11,891 
10,265 
11,624 

36,0(8 

Philadelphia 

Worcester 

24,960 

3rookly  n 

Reading 

28,165 
22,686 
23,628 

Baltimore 

Beaton 

UUca. 

T4«w(vif«m 

New  Bedford 

22,584 

22,292 

'  Salem 

22,263 

1  Wilmington 

21,268 

BaflkCf 

!  Dayton 

30,482 

Newark 

20,107 

IjoniSTiUe 

19,618 

^bany       

19,068 

Waahmgton..' 

18,612 

Ran  Franfllaco 

Columbus...* 

18,666 

Cborlaaton 

Petersbnrg 

18,275 
17,689 

Pittabnrg 

17,608 

17i21 

Detroit 

NashTiUe 

16,987 

Milwanke* 

■  Oswego 

16,817 

Kinoston 

16,640 

!  CoTiDgton •.. 

16,471 

BtcnmoDd 

16,407 

1^87( 

CleTf  land       

Snringfleld 

15,199 

Kobtte 

16,193 

j«TMT  CItr 

Norfolk 

14,609 

aS^rt"::::::::::::.:. 

14,726 

Allfthanr 

ipeoSa. .."..■.■.■.■■.■.■.".■.";:: 

14,426 

Camden 

14.868 

14.188 

Cambridge 

Norwich 

14,047 

Boxbnry 

1  Fall  River 

14,087 

*  Sessions  of  the  iMrislatnre  held  sltemotely  In  Providence  and  Newport  t  Soaslons  of  the  Icdslatura  held 
}n  Hartfonl  and  New  Haven.  f  Area  diminished  since  1850.  J  Partly  estimated,  the  real  estate  only  beln; 
I  Not  ntomed  la  ftill,     ^  Only  18  coootiea  retarned,     **  An  additional  repreaentatlve  allowed  by  act  of  July  ~ 


altematelr 
retnmea. 

,186L 
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Tabu  IX.— AauovuvBAi.  Braaaa  or  m  UimzD  Stats  worn  tbm  Tbau  18B0  m  IML 


SIAtei 
and  Terrltorlet. 


kcnri  of  improved  l«ad  t 
Id  famu. 


Acres  of  UDlmproTCd 
Uod  lo  Tftmu. 


Cub  Tftloe  of  farms. 


Caeh  TBloe  of  Imple*    j  „ 

meou  and  maffhlBfTy.  I  "enea 


I«0.       I 


■no. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont 

Miusachiisettfl 

Rhode  Island .... 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania | 

Delaware I 

Maryland I 

1>tst  ofCoIunibiiL 

Virg^inia 

North  Carolina. .. 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

.Alabama 

Missiuippl 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

TeDnessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

IlllDoU I 

Wisconsin . . 
Minnesota... 

Iowa 

Minouri 

Kaosaa 

California... 

Oreron  

Wauiington, 

Utah 

Now  Mexico 
Nebraska ... 
Baootah .... 


2,089,596 
S,2S1,4SS 
2,6(11,409 
2,188,486 

856,487 
l,T6',n8 
12,40S.964 
1,T67,»91 
8^2S,619 

580,H«2 
2,797,905 
16,267 
10,360,1»5 
6,4M,975 
4.07i,651 
6,37,-i,479 

&49.049 
4,485.614 
8,444.:i5S 
1,690.025 

W8,'J"6 

7S1,5.'J0 
S.175,173 
6,9CS-.>7U 
9,S51,498 
1,929,1 10 
^046,5I3 
^039.545 
1,046,499 
6,085 

824,693 
2,93s,425 

'82.454 
182,857 

i6,'838 
164,201 


2,677.218 

2,.367,0.39 

;  2,758,448 

2,155,512 

829,8*4 

I  l,SSO,S0J 

14,376,897 

1.944,445 

10,463,806 

637,065 

8,002,269 

16,267 

11.435,951 

«,517,2S4 

4,572,000 

8,062,759 

676,4&4 

6,462,9S7 

6,l.'iO,O0S 

2.784,9111 

2,049.207 

1.93.3,0)6 

6,S97.974 

I  -,<H4,217 

iI2,665.5s7 

!  3,419,861 

8,161,717 

1:3.251,473 

8,746.036 

534,397 

8.780,2.53 

6,246.17 1 

872.835 

2,430,  H82 

895,875 

'16,888 
166,201 


2.515,-97 

1,140,926 

1,524,413 

1,222,676 

1D7,451 

615,701 

6,710,120 

9»4,955 

6,294,723 

BT.5,282 

1,836,445 

11,187 

15,792,176 

15,543,008 

I2,14.\049 

16,442,900 

1.246,240 

7,702,067 

7,040,061 

3,399,018 

10,S52,36:J 

1,S  16,084 

1.3,H08,849 

I0.9S1,473 

8,146,000 

2,464,780 

7.746,879 

6,997,887 

1,9:11.1.59 

2.3,846 

1,911..382 

6,794,245 

3,S6ii>81 
299,951 

'8fl,'516 
124,370 


lara. 


1890. 


8,02S,.'M9 

1,877,591 

1,402.896 

1,183,212 

189,814 

673,457 

6,816.558 

1,089.086 

6,54S,84T 

867,230 

1,838.306 

16,789 

19,578,946 

17.245,685 

11,623,860 

1&5S7,732 

2,273,008 

12.687,913 

11,70.3,556 

6.766.8:9 

20,4*6,990 

7,609,9:« 

18,4.'j7.960 

11,619.059 

6,075,.V>1 

3,511,581 

8,1.54.0.ifl 

7,993,.%57 

4,153,1:M 

2,222.7.31 

.5,649,130 

18,737,939 

1,284,626 

6,538,853 

8,316,817 

800,897 

68,898 

1,177.065 

601,723 

24,838 


$54,861,748 

.55,245,997 

6.3,307,227 

1(I9,07I),347 

i  17,070,802 

I  72,720,422 

M4,546,642 

120,237,511 

407.876.099 

18,830.031 

87,17,8,545 

1,780,400 

216,401,543 

07,S9 1,76(1 

82,431,684 

9.5,7.%3.44:> 

6.328,109 

64.3>:i,224 

54.733,6.34 

7.5,814,393 

10,550,008 

I.\205,245 

97,861,212 

1».02 1.262 

,3.53,753,603 

51,872.446 

136,33,5,173 

90.1.3:3,290 

23,528.563 

161,943 

16.657,567 

63,225,643 

8,'87'4,041 
2,849,170 

8'l'l',799 
1,663,922 


T 


IS50. 


$78,690,725 

60,639,761 

91,511,673 

12.3,2!i5,948 

19.38.5,!>78 

9(1,830,0(15 

303343,698 

13(1,260,333 

062,050.707 

31,420,857 

14.6,978,677 

2,939,267 

.37l.6%.211 

14.3,8(11,065 

l;t9,652,503 

157,072, 3(e 

16,371,684 

172,170.168 

18«,S6«,914 

21^56.5,421 

104,007,689 

91,673,408 

272,r>.55.054 

291,496,966 

6«6.,5C4,ni 

163,279,037 

844.902,770 

482,.53 1,072 

181,117,082 

19,070,737 

118,741,405 

2.30,6.32.126 

11. 394,1  M 

46,571,994 

14,765.355 

1,116,202 

1,637,8.54 

2,701,626 

8,916,002 

97.3S5 


»2,2S4,867 

;  2,314,125 

I  2,T89,«SS 

8,209,684 

497,901 

1.892,641 

22,084,926 

4,425.503 

14,722.541 

I      610,279 

'  2,468,443 

1        40,220 

7.021,772 

'  8.931,533 

,  4,186,364 

!  6,894,160 

i     696,795 

I  6,12a,8<8 

6,76i,»ST 

11.676,988 

.  2,1,51,704 

1.601,296 

6,860,210 

6,169,087 

]2.750,,535 

2.891,871 

6,704,444 

«,405,561 

I  1,641,568 

l^»sl 

'  1,172,869 
j  8,981,825 

i0S,'4S8 
188,428 

'84,'2SS 
77,960 


usa. 


*S,S9a,3!7 
S.SB9,419 
8,864,728! 
8,8»«,«g8i 

687,941 

s,)na,48i 


41,711 

st,ai 

U;(»7 

CMS 
M,8n 


39.16«,m6  44T,«M 


tifta 

76^684 
8M 

1114a 
i4s,an 

974T1 

i6i,sn 

1«,8« 
t,tB!!fi»  198,001 
B,«64,81<  11^4M 
20,891,8881  89,614 
6,114,8691  T(,7«0 
4.024.114  60.197 
8,871,095 !  27a,«»e 
■,474,878   815,692 


5,746,8«I 

22,442,849 

617,883 

4,010,e!9 

64,410 

9,881,008 

^S78,949 

6,151,667 

6,844,887 


16.790,226 
!S.&.V).642 


4«8,in 

58,806 


10.420.626    314.i»» 


18,276,160 

fi,T6S,8t7 

1,044,009 

fi,190,M9 

8,711,508 

675.836 

2,448,297 

949,108 

202,806 

85^g64 

194,005 

180.082 

1.5..574 


2C7,«S 
80,179 
860 

225,319 

ji.'719 
8,0«« 

i'«» 
s,(n> 
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Wl 
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NowHampshiro. 

Vermont 

218 

Massachusetts. .. 

34 

Rhode  Islaod.... 

1 

Connecticut 

49 

New  York 

963 

New  Jersey 

4,089 

Pennsylvania.... 

2.259 

Delaware 
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Maryland 

6,644 

J)ist.  of  Columbia 

87 

Virjrinia 

21,483 

North  Carolina.. 

25,259 

South  Carolina.. 

87,433 

57,879 
6,002 

Florida 

Alabama 

59,395 

Mississippi 

61,547 

Louisiana. 

44,849 

12,468 

Arkansas 

11.559 

Tennessee 

76,303 

Kentucky 

65,609 

Ohio 

3,423 

Michit^n 

70 

Indiana 

ei599 

10,578 

156 

Illinois 

■Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

14 

Iowa 

754 

Missouri 

41,667 

i,'6'66 

California 

420 

Washington 

UUh 

825 
8,654 

Now  Mexico 

Nebraska 

<  •  •  • 

Unco  tab 

104 

10 

35 

103 

10 

83 

1,55:3 

6,363 

8,882 

2,291 

9,829 

122 

41,014 

81,333 

56,456 

101,069 

10,909 

108,701 

112,433 

92,2.69 

63,000 

44,153 

119,221 

117,6.35 

0,917 

a59 

18,627 

88,381 

1,019 

395 

5,713 

80,941 

1.480 

18,744 

990 

178 

978 

11,2,55 

478 

19 


luo. 


188,M6 

94,277 
146,128 
130,099 

18,693 

86,461 
931,324 
118,736 
530,224 

19,243 

86,8.56 
813 
317.619 
221.799 
193.244 
8:34.223 

72,376 
227,791 
214,231 
10,6,576 
217,811 

9.8,161 
250,4.56 
247,475 
644,499 

99,676 
284,554 
294,671 

64,839 
6117 

45.704 
230,169 

'4,'2'SO 
9,42T 

'4,'S6I 
10,686 


imo. 


147,815 

94,330 

171.693 

144,492 

19,700 

93,377 

1,12-3,6:34 

1.3>,313 

67,3,.547 

22,595 

99,463 

639 

330,637 

223.623 

16.3,933 

299.6S8 

92,704 

234,045 

207,184 

180,672 


163,873 

247,106 

269,215 

696,.309 

200,685 

491,a33 

532.781 

193.996 

40,886 

183,546 

84.5,248 

26,726 

193,869 

63,072 

10,084 

18,069 

84,461 

7,125 


WorkiDg  oxcD. 


issa 


83,893 
69,037 
48,677 
46,611 

8,189 

46.933 

178,909 

12,070 

61,527 

9,797 
84,186 
104 
89,513 
87,809 
20,507 
73,236 

8,794 
66,961 
88,486 
64,968 
61,285 
84.289 
86.2.M 
62,274 
65,381 
65,360 
40,221 
76,1.66 
42,301 
656 
21,892 
112,163 

'4,'7'80 
8,114 

"6,'2'66 
12,267 


isao. 


79.792 
61.513 
42.860 
88,221 
7,367 
47,939 

121,703 
10,067 
00,871 
9.,5.30 
34,624 
69 
97,862 
43.611 
22,629 
74,487 
7,787 
92,496 

104,184 
61,003 

172,243 
70,944 

104,495 

103,999 
61,760 
66,949 
95,982 
90,978 
9.3.660 
27,574 
,56.568 

166,568 
20,188 
81,527 
7,426 
2.777 
9,903 
26,104 
12,720 
848 


125,390 
114,606 
1.54,143 

83,284 
9.875 

80,226 
767,406 

60,465 
662,195 

24.166 

98,595 
128 
669,187 
4.34.402 
56:3.935 
690.019 
182,415 
48:3.268 
43C,2."M 
414.79s 

61.013 
165.320 
414,051 
442.768 
749.1167 
119,471 
SS9.S91 
541,209 

76.298 
740 

69.025 
449,178 

253,699 
34,183 

"i,m 

10,085 
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Valottof  liTeatock. 


ISJO. 


Taloe  of 

anlmatB  ■iRDgbtercd. 


laeo. 


Wheat,  l)ushel«. 


ISSO. 


B7«,  bvuhQij. 


1S30. 


leeo. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .. 
Rhoilc  l£l;in(]. . . 

Connecticut 

New  Vork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dlst.  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Caroiiua.. 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi  , . . . . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota.. . .. . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Calil'orula 

Oregon 

Washington 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska 

DoRotnh  , 


M,58S 

63,48T 

66,296 

81,119 

19,609 

T6,4T2 

1,018,252 

2S0,3T0 

1,040,866 

56.261 

852,911 

1.635 

1,S29.M:! 

l.KlL'.^l:; 

l,OB.'..;,o:i 

2,16S,6II 

209,45.3 

1,904,.M0 

697,801 

692,1122 

8-'!6,T27 

8,l(H,Si>0 

2,S91,163 

1,964,770 

20!S,S47 

2,2M,776 

1,916,907 

159,276 

7!U 

823,247 

1,702,625 

'  '2,776 
80,2S5 

"'914 
7,814 


M,783 

51,936 

49,4«8 

78,948 

17,478 

75,120 

910,178 

286,059 

1,081,266 

47,84S 

Ss7,756 

1,099 

l..'.^9.619 

l,>-~a2U 

9W,779 

2,0.36,116 

274,814 

1,780,9,'.9 

1,1584,097 

642,855 

1,86S,879 

1.155,879 

2,34.3,94S 

2,830,696 

2,176,623 

874.664 

2,49S,,-)2S 

2,279,723 

883,957 

101,2.V2 

921,161 

2,854,425 

128,809 

458,523 

79,660 

9,830 

10,780 

9,4S9 

25,965 

287 


*9,705,726 

8,871,901 

12,648,228 

9,647,710 

1,682,637 

7,467,490 

73,570,499 

10,679,291 

41,600,058 

1.849,281 

7,997,684 

71,643 

3.3,666.659 

17,717,617 

15.060,016 

2,'>.7-.'--.41i; 

2.s-<ii,ii;>> 

2I.G;io.112 

19,403,662 

11,152,275 

10,412,927 

6,647,969 

29,978,016 

29.661,436 

44,121,741 

8,008,784 

22,478,655 

24,209,268 

4,897,885 

92,8.^9 

8,689.275 

19,887,580 

8,851.058 

1,876,189 

546,968 
1,494,629 


$18,487,888 
10.924,627 

15,884,.398 
12,787,744 

2,042,044 
11,811,079 
1*3,856,296 
16,184,693 
69,672,726 

8,144,706 
14,667,653 
109,640 
47,794.266 
31.130,805 
28,9»4,4rKl 
3\:):-:.T:M 

r..  1^0,7-9 

43,0«1,SIC) 

40,245,079 

24,751,822 

52,892,984 

22,040,21 1 

61,257,874 

61,868,287 

80,438,780 

23,220,026 

50,116,964 

78,484,621 

17,807,866 

8,6.55,366 

21,776,786 

63,698.673 

8,206,.522 

88,601.154 

6,272,692 

1,147,681 

1,729,012 

4,386,084 

I,216,.328 

.39,116 


$1,646,778 
1,622,878 
1,861,836 
2,500.924 

667,486 

2,202,266 

13,578,8.88 

2,688,662! 

8,219,848 

873,666 
1,954,800 
9,038 1 
7,602,986! 
6,767,866 1 
8,,602,687! 
6,389,7621 

814,686; 
4,828,486 
8,636,,682 
1,468,990; 
1,116,137; 
],163,31«: 
6,401,766  ■ 
6,462,59^ . 
7,489,243' 
1,828,8271 
6,867,985; 
4,972,286 

920,178 
2,640 

821,164 
8,867,106] 

ioi'us; 

164,830 1 

'67,'9S5' 
82,1251 


$2,780,179 

8,787,500 

2,.549,001 

2,915,045 

718,726 

8,181,992 

15,841,408 

4,120,276 

13,399,878 

578,075 

2,821,510 

56,440 

11.488,441 

10,414,1546 

6,072,822 

10,908,204 

1,201,«1 

10,325,022 

7,528,007 

2,088,736 

8,218,987 

8,698.899 

12,848,696 

11,640,740 

14,293,972 

4,080,720 

9,592,822 

1M69.343 

8,868,710 

782.418 

4,408,468 

9,844,449 

847,450 

8,862,8*17 

640,196 

105.108 

268,752 

809,168 

100,756 

876 


296,259 

185.653 

fc35,955 

81,211 

49 

41,762 

13,121,498 

1,601,190 

16,807,691 

442,611 

4,494,680 

17,370 

11,212.616 

2,130,102 

1,066.277 

1,088,534 

1,027 

294,044 

137,990 

417 

41,729 

199,6S9 

1,619,386 

2,142,822 

14,487,861 

4,92.6,889 

6,214,468 

9,414,575 

4,286.181 

1,401 

1.5.30,581 

2,981,662 

'17,823 
211,943 

167,702 
196,616 


238,677 

288,966 

481,127 

119,788 

1,131 

82,401 

6,681,100 

1,76:^,128 

13,046,281 

912,941 

6,108,460 

12,760 

13,129,160 

4,748,706 

1,285,6.31 

2,844,913 

2,608 

1,222,487 

679,462 

29,283 

1,46*,278 

955,298 

6,409,868 

7.394,811 

14,.'¥I2,.670 

8,813,185 

15,219,120 

24,169,500 

115,812,626 

2,195.812 

8.483.206 

4,227,586 

168,527 

8,946.619 

822,408 

92.609 

862,697 

446,075 

72,268 

945 


102,916 

183,117 

176,283 

481,021 

26,409 

600,898 

4,148,182 

1,255,878  1 

4,805,160  6, 

8,066' 

226,014 

8,609' 

4.')8,9fJ0! 

229,.')68 

4.3,790, 

88,7,^1 

1,162 

17,261 1 

9,606! 

478| 

8,108' 

8,047! 

69,187 

41.6,073 

425,918 

106.671 

78,792 

68,861 

81,253 

125 

19,916 

44,268 


106 
'210 


128,290 

128,248 

130,976 

888,086 

28,259 

618,702 

,786,906 

,439,497 

1,474,792 

27.209 

818,901 

6,939 

944,024 

486,856 

89,091 

11.6,632 

21,314 

78,942 

41.260 

12,789 

06,012 

77,869 

26,\344 

,055,262 

656,146 

494,197 

400,226 

981,822 

688,684 

124,259 

176,085 

293,262 

8,928 

81,244 

2,714 

244 

872 

1,800 

1,185 
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ladlao  corn,  t|^bcli. 


1330. 


ism. 


1,780,056 

1.578,670 

2,082,896 

2,W5,49o! 

,\39,201 

1,936,043 

17,8.18,400 

8,7.69,704 

19,835,214 

S,146,.M2 

10,749,858 

6.6,2-30 

:35,264,319 

27.941,051 

'16,271.4.64 

3O,OS0,O99 

1.906.609 

■>^764,04S 

■22,446,652 

!0.206,.373 

li,0.'8,S76 

8.898,9.39 

.12,276,223 

.V8,672,591 

S9,078,696 

.6,641,420 

i2,964,.363 

57,616,981 

1,9'<8,979 

16,725 

8,6,66,799 

86,214,887 

'i  2,236 
2,918 

'  '9.899 

865,4111 


Oats,  l>uahcls. 


1850. 


1,546,071 

1,414.628 

1.46.3.020 

2,167.063 

469.912 

2.0.69,836 

20,061.04'* 

9,72.3,336 

28,196,821 

8.892.8:37 

13,444,922 

80.840 

38.860.704 

30,078,664 

15,066,606 

80,776,298 

2,824,538 

,32,761,194 

29,568,736 

16,20.6,8.')6 

16.521,693 

17,7.68,666 

80,748.266 

64.04.3,6.33 

70,037.140 

12,162,110 

69,641.1501 

11,6,296.779 

7,.66S,290 

2.987.670 

41,116,994 

T2,892,r~ 

8,678.6,34 

624.  Kj7 

74,.666 

4.792 

9:j,861 

710,605 

1,846,786 

20,296 


2,181.037 
973.381 
2,807,734 
1,I6,^146 
215,282 
1,253,718 
26.6:2,814 
3,878,063 
21,588,166 
604.618 
2,242,161 
8,184 
10,179.144  10. 
4.052,078 
2,.322.1SJ 
3,820,iM4 
66,586 
2,96,6,696 
l,8a3,283 
89,637 
199,017 
656,188 
7,703,086 
6,201,811 1 
13,472.742  15, 
2.866.056    4, 
,6,6.V),014:  8. 
10.087.24115, 
3,414,672,11 

80,.682 
1.824,348   8, 
8,278,079    8, 


61,214 


10,900 
6 


;,9S8,989 
,:i29.218 
,611,006 
,180,075 
284,458 
,622,218 
,17.6,133 
,839,182 
,887,149 
046,910 
959,298 

29,M8 
184,865 
781,800 
936.974 
,28i;817 

46,779 
716,486 
121,033 

6.6,846 
988,812 
602,866 
:..343,122 
,617,029 
,479.133 
,073,098 
i.028,756 
,.3.36,072 
,0.69,270 
,202,0,60 
■,879,6.63 
,6,80,870 

80,744 
987,684 
900,204 
188,001 
188,036 
7.491 

79,977 
2..640 


17,154 

8.468,868 

1.59,930,613 

88,9.60,691 

1,07.6,090 

2,312.262 

2,719,886 

4,42,6,349 

88,208 

6-3,179 

268,854 

6,6SS 


TOO 


1,120 


8,225 

7,698,976 

119,100,528 

52,507,052 

22-3,209 

499,659 

6,67,293 

6,48.6,017 

25,670 

215 

30,616 

24,407 


1,219 

'  9^767 
"l',800 


60 

l'88i246 

1,267,'624 

68,189 

810 

912,661 

21,467.'497 

7,800 

66,803,227 

11,9&4,786 

74,265 

423.924 

998,614 

164,990 

49.960 

26,878 

66,697 

218,936 

20,148,932 

56,.60!,196 

10,454,449 

1,246 

1,044,620 

841.894 

1,268 

"6,041' 
17,113,764 

'  'i,'ooo! 

825 

""70 
8,467 


la 


1,588 

21,231 

12,158 

8,288,198 

705 

6.000,188 

6,764,682 

149,486 

3, 161  ,,686 

9,699 

88,410,965 

18,200 

123,967,76' 

82,863,250 

104,412 

919,316 

758,016 

221,284 

127,736 

40,610 

98,016 

999,757 

88,981,277 

108,102,483 

25,628,972 

120,621 

7,246,132 

7,014,280 

87,,695 

8S,810 

812,919 

25,086,196 

16,978 

8,150 

215 

10 

10 

6.999 

8,801 


(finned  cotton, 
balca  (400  Ibi.  caofa). 


8,947 

78,845 
800,901 
499,091 

45,131 
604,429 
464,292 
178.7-37 

68,072 

66.3+4 

194,582 

788 


12,72T 
145.514 
8.63,418 
701,840 

66,063 
988,651 
1,202,066 
722,424 
416,281 
366,465 
212,019 
4,092 


1011 


1,18S 
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Kansas 
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ISoO. 


1,103,478 

8,400,717 

58S,W0 

129,092 

«7,4M 

10,071,301 

87.1,8!>« 

4,4*1,670 

67,76S 

477,48j 

525 

2,860,765 

i>70,78i 

487,2.'« 

990,019 

2.8,247 

657,118 

659,619 

109,S97 

131,917 

182,595 

1,364,878 

2,297,4*3 

10,196,371 

2,048,283 

2,610,287 

2,150,113 

258,968 

85 

878,898 

1,627,164 

'  '6,'520 
29,686 

'  9,222 
82,901 


1S60. 


1,495,063 

1,160,212 

2,975,544 

877,267 

90,699 

886,986 

9,4.54,478 

849,250 

4,752,523 

60,201 

491,611 

100 

2,509,448 

883,473 

427,102 

946,229 

68,.'i94 

681,404 

637,729 

296,187 

1,497,748 

410,285 

1.400,508 

2,-S2.M24 

10.648,161 

4,062,8.58 

2,466,264 

2,477,563 

1,011,916 

22,740 

658,086 

2,069,778 

22,.593 

2,681,922 

208,948 

20,720 

76,638 

479,245 

3,312 


Feu  aod  bcuu, 
biubela. 


18M. 


206,541 

70,860 

104,649 

48,709 

6,840 

19,090 

741,646 

14,174 

65.281 

4,120 

12.816 

7,754 

621,579 

1,5*4,253 

1,026,900 

1,142,011 

180.859 

692,701 

1,072.757 

161,732 

179,aW 

28.5,7.38 

869,821 

202,574 

60,168 

74,2.54 

85,773 

82,814 

20,657 

10,002 

4,775 

46,017 

'  2,292 
6,566 

' '  289 
15,683 


246,918 

79,465 

68,912 

45,246 

7.699 

25,864 

1,609.334 

27,675 

12.3,094 

7,435 

84,407 

8,749 

616,004 

1,982.204 

1,728,074 

1,765.214 

8f4,78S 

1.48:3,609 

1,9S6,.55S 

430,410 

359,560 

4-39,412 

650,913 

288,:J49 

105,219 

182,195 

77,701 

112,024 

99.804 

18,802 

4.5,570 

107,999 

10,187 

184,962 

84,616 

83,005 

3,135 

88,684 

4,608 

286 


Itith  potatoef, 
buihels. 


ISSO. 


■  8.486.040 

4,804.919 

4,951,014 

8,685,384 

661,029 

2,689,725 

15,898,868 

8,207,286 

6,980,782 

240,542 

764,989 

28,292 

1,816,988 

620,318 

186,494 

227,-879 

T,828 

^46,001 

261,482 

95,032 

94,645 

193,832 

1,067,S44 

1.492,487 

6,067,769 

2,859,897 

2,088,887 

2,614,861 

1,402,077 

276.120 

21,145 

939,006 

'  9,292 
91,326 

'48,963 
8 


6,874,617 

4,187,648 

6.147,908 

8,201.901 

642,909 

1,883,14? 

26,447,.8ft9 

4.171,090 

11,687,468 

877,931 

1,2«,429 

81,7-83 

2,292.118 

830,666 

226,735 

816,652 

18,649 

897,666 

401,804 

332,72.'i 

168,937 

418,000 

1,174,047 

1,766,532 

8,7.52,873 

6,264,788 

8,873,130 

5,799,964 

3.848,606 

2,027,946 

2.700,516 

1,990,860 

288,968 

1,647,298 

811,700 

191,854 

140,870 

5,:354 

169,762 

9.489 


Teet  poUI«w, 
balkeli. 


80 
5, 

608,015 

52,172 

6,5,443 

208,998 

8,49 

1,818,6.84 

5.09,5.709 

4..8:)7.469 

6,986,428 

757,226 

5,475,204 

4,741,796 

1,42^463 

1,832,15* 

788,149 

2,777,716 

093,179 

187,991 

1,177 

201,711 

157,433 

8T9 

200 

6,243 

836,505 

"I'.OOO 


60 


1,4-35 
161  i 


ISVBI 
7n,S56 
44150 


616 

112,.3^5 

946 

IS.iT.'i 

2,710 

1»,0S9 

7,523 

3,.5ti),Kj9 

1,034.  S:i2 

6,492 

103,190 

16.V>84 

142.213 

66 

28,744 

74,-. 

4,191 

76 

1,960,803 

25,«7 

0,140.039 

2,735 

4,115,693 

4.568 

6,508,511 

11,501 

1,218,498 

.... 

6,420,987 

8,958 

4,348.491 

228 

2,070,941 

1,853,306 

i7T6 

1,462.714 

177 

2,614,658 

2,787 

1,0.57,668 

95.-8«! 

297,908 

864.85i 

86,285 

75,249 

284,804 

46,468 

341,443 

110,795 

2,845 

209,(92 

TSl 

1,216 

80,9-38 

25,093 

385.1fr2 

9,681 

9.221 

158,001 

9,712 

886 

18 

1,799 

ISO 

6 

1G3 

l^lslei 
a&d  Terrilorlcs. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . .. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dl8t  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I^uisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas , 

California 

Oregon  

Washlngtos 

Utah 

New  Mexico... . 

Nebraska 

Dacotah 


Buckwheat,  bushels. 


isao. 


104,523 

65,265 

209,819 

106,895 

1,245 

229,297 

3,183,955 

878,934 

2,193,692 

8,615 

103,671 

878 

214,893 

16,704 

2S3 

250 

65 

848 

1,121 

8 

59 

175 

19,427 

16,097 

633,000 

472.917 

149,740 

184,604 

79,878 

615 

62,616 

£3,641 


832 
100 


839,.520 

89,996 

216,821 

128,2(« 

8,678 

809,107 

6,126,806 

877,3*6 

6,672,026 

16,3.55 

212,333 

445 

477,808 

35,924 

602 

2,023 

"l',834 

1,740 

100 

1,612 

488 

14,421 

18,929 

2,827,005 

600,435 

867,797 

845,069 

67,622 

27,677 

216,524 

182,292 

86,799 

86.4*6 

2,695 

977 

96 

6 

12,829 


Value  of  orchard 
praducta. 


«.842,S65 

248,563 

816;266 

463,995 

63,994 

175,118 

1,761,9.50 

607,268 

723,889 

46,674 

164,051 

14,843 

177,137 

84,.84S 

85,10* 

92,776 

1,2S0 

15,408 

60,405 

22,359 

12,.505 

40,141 

69,894 

106.230 

695,921 

182,650 

824,940 

446,049 

4,823 

'  8,484 
514,711 

17,700 
1,271 


8,281 


$501,767 

6.57,934 

198,427 

926,679 

83,691 

608,848 

3,726,380 

429,402 

1,479,938 

114,225 

252,196 

9,9*0 

800,650 

643,6*3 

213,9*9 

176,048 

21,718 

213,323 

259,380 

110,923 

46,802 

66,2.80 

814.269 

604;861 

1,968,673 

1,1-87,C73 

1,212,142 

1,14,5,986 

76,096 

293 

131,234 

810,975 

724 

e07,4.'i9 

4749.84 

23,779 

9,280 

19,701 

161 

lis 


11,657.B1 

15,(9,m 

l,014jSSi 

10S,(97,CT 
10.714  4A 
S8,«N,!U 

isS 
i3.«i,7n 
4,;»,« 

8,177*4 
5.4»,!e 

waet 

6,111.155 
1,440M 

4,iie,«i, 

10,(I<I0,« 

ii,n«,» 

5<l,4»,«3 
14.6».e4 
17.M4.H! 

2s,ss7,a« 

l.?,«51,<» 

11J«« 

13,7M,W 
1,0I1« 

ias,Mi 
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StetM 

CU^.,^ 

Bar,  teas. 

Clever  leod, 
hodiele. 

Other  sraae  ieeds, 
tnuhele. 

Hope,  Its. 

1850. 

uao. 

U»^ 

IMI. 

laso. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

uto. 

18661 

Maine 

8,484,464 
8,196,568 
8,720,334 

7,oasi42 

816,508 

6,868,277 

49,741,418 

86^766 

8,606,084 

8^187 

8,976 

1,600 

486,898 

96,921 

4,970 

46,976 

18,015 

81,412 

21,191 

1,957 

9^299 

80,088 

177,631 

213,954 

20,819,542 

1,011,492 

624,564 

1,278,225 

400,288 

209.840 
208,678 

""l60 
86,980 

'80,'99S 
.    6,848 

1,799,888 

2,232,092 

8,0n,689 

6,294,090 

177,258 

8,893,411 

48,543,283 

182,172 

2,606.556 

6,679 

8,842 

286,'792 

61,119 

1,648 

16,687 

8,734 

9,607 

8,419 

6,494 

877,618 

16,952 

126,794 

190,400 

88,758,783 

2,009,064 

689,674 

1,695,858 

1,104,469 

198,904 

901,220 

259,688 

28,058 

1,664,857 

82,466 

12,146 

81,826 

87,850 

16,768 

76^889 

698,854 

>66,168 

661,807 

74,318 

616,181 

8,793,797 

486,990 

1,842,970 

80,189 

167,956 

2,279 

869,098 

146,668 

20,925 

28.449 

2,510 

82,685 

12,604 

8^7&8 

.     8,864 

8,976 

7<091 

118,747 

1,448,142 

404,984 

408,280 

601,968 

276.662 

2,019 

39,055 

116,926 

■'2,683 
878 

■4,80s 

9TK.n6 

€+-'.741 
91'.i,i»66 
C(.."'.;B1 
H-  726 
B0-'J25 

»,MU,T86 
6'K,729 

8,21 -..120 

■M.m 

l;n.T44 

:USO 

41. -,-,29 

1-1  .165 

-T..199 

4(;.443 

r.i94 

.'..-..•119 
,-,.'.  •i85 

n.:l49 

S.J76 

]l(;.il27 

1.'.~.134 

7.-.<;.:l08 

f3..:l22 
V    1J66 
f.-  ;,r99 
■r.- 1/152 
7.M.J60 

4ul.,|70 
.■.H.412 

4.m 

2U.II26 
1,108 

S^820 
1.122 

9,097 

829 

760 

1,008 

1,828 

18,841 

88,223 

23,280 

136,030 

2,525 

16,217 

29,797 
676 
876 
183 

'"iss 

84 

2 

10 

90 

6,096 

8,280 

108,197 

16,989 

18,820 

8,427 

488 

■■'842 
619 

■■■■4 

■   "s 

48,861 

11,992 
2,414 
1,895 
1,221 

18,671 
106,938 

89,208 

274,868 

8,595 

89,811 

86,'961 
882 
23 
685 

■■■l87 
217 

■■■449 
60 

8,062 

2,808 

216,646 

49,480 

46,821 

16,637 

8,848 

156 

1,664 

2,316 

98 

4 

807 

116 

8 

8 

6 

86 

9,214 
8,071 
14,986 
6,086 
8,708 
16,628 
96,493 
68,061 
68,918 
1,408 
8,661 

«i;43S 
1,276 
80 
488 
8 
647 
688 
97 

■■486 

9,118 
21,431 
87,810 

9,286 
11,951 
14,830 

^008 

4,846 
■  ■33 

6v807 

^678 

11,420 

4,852 

4,239 

18,034 

81,622 

8^410 

67,204 

1,166 

8,196 

68,068 

^008 

88 

1,914 

"'C53 

1,1T6 

701 

2,976 

s.uo 

4I,.'i32 

5.1,-175 

il.'«5 

81.S68 

20'.',->OS 

2t!.:l88 

2,:il4 

611,482 

5-..713 

a,088 

102 

8,798 

211 

101 

■■■9O6 

40,120 

257,174 

238,028 

121,696 

^7 

564 

2,686,299 

2,138 

22,068 

848 

1,870 

IS 

11,606 

9,846 

26 

861 

14 

276 

473 

186 

7 

157 

1,082 

4,809 

68,781 

10,668 

92,796 

8,661 

15,980 

"iiti 

4,180 

■■■■  8 
■■"60 

108,98T 

180,428 

681,641 

111,801 

50 

959 

9,65^648 

8,728 

41,576 

414 

8,948 

IS 

10,016 

1,76T 

128 

199 

Now  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Mossacbusette.. . . 
Bhode  Island.... 

Conneetlcnt 

NowTork 

Hew  Jersey 

Delaware 

Dlst  or  ColnmbU 
Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
Sonth  Carolina... 
Geonria 

Florida 

1,06» 

881 

8 

188 

164 

3,829 

6,899 

22,8U 

61,704 

1,797 

Mississippi 

I.oalslana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentacky 

Ohio....: 

Michigan 

Ip'liana... , .. ,  t .  l 

Illinois 

■Wisconsin 

Mlnnew>ta. 

Iowa 

Mlssontl 

Kansas 

CaUfomla 

10 

187 

Washington 

TJtah..: 

88 

95 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska 

Dacotab 

■■■■41 

Stiln 
and  TerrltorlM. 

Dew-retted  lump, 
tons. 

Water-rotted  bemp, 
torn. 

other  pre- 
pared hemp, 
tons. 

Flax,  the. 

naiMed,htialiels. 

ailk  coeeone. 

IRSO. 

isto. 

laso. 

laao. 

1860. 

lau. 

1860. 

usa 

un. 

UN. 

UOD. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.,.. 
Ehode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dlst.  of  Colnmbla 
Virginia 

■'"l 

"'44 

"'«8 

■"88 
86 

""j 

■'464 

16,482 

100 

vi,9is 

■"is 

8 

""s 

83,191 

880 

1,640 

■■■is 
■■■'e 

■■■■l 
1 

■■"6 

"iio 

6 
83,044 

■■■97 
16u7Aa 

■■'8 

"ii 

8 

"is 

141 

■■» 

■*80 
1 

"99 
'189 

'"a 

"16 

30 

10 

8,096 

"ii 

l",6OT 

.... 
•••j 

60 

18 

'^681 
200 

9,174 

"264 

"■■4 
8,01s 

"io 
1 

"m 

787 

••"l- 
■■944 

17,031 

7,658 

80,368 

1,163 

86 

17.923 

940,577 

182,966 

680,807 

11,174 

85,636 

l,0M\4e0 

588,796 

838 

8,837 

60 

*^ 
666 

"I'M 

12,991 

868,181 

8,100,116 

448,932 

7,153 

684,469 

160,063 

68,898 

■32^660 
687,160 

■■'•40 

■■■mo 

8,997 

1,847 

M07 

166 

■■l'i37 

1,614,476 

48,667 

810,080 

8,112 

14,431 

48f.m 

216,480 

844 

8,808 

■■■io9 

161,740 

728,234 

'8^859 
78,112 
82,636 
21,644 
1,968 
28,883 
109  837 

680 
169 
989 

72 

■■■7O8 
67,968 
16,626 
41,738 
904 
8,446 

eiJBis 

88,196 
56 
638 

■'69 
86 

■"■■86 
831 

18,904 
7^^01 
188,830 
519 
86,888 
10,737 
1,191 

■i,'969 
18.696 

489 

81 

881 

7 

■■■]'09 
66,936 
8,241 
84,309 
8,126 
1,670 

86,in8 

20,008 

818 

96 

""ea 

10 

■■■jii 

9,611 

88,831 

360,768 

238 

155,159 

11.303 

T8 
6,180 
4.6!VI 

363 

191 

868 

T 

"m 

1,774 
38 
285 

"w 

"m 

229 

128 

818 

6 

167 

8 

29 

22 

83 

1,928 

1,231 

1,552 

103 

837 

47 

"246 
186 

78 

1 
"n 

869 

■liw 

9 

8 

■■381; 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 
Georgia 

888 
30 
78 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Xonlslsna 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentacky 

Ohio 

■■■26 

1 

60 

840 

8,166 

1,048 

969 

486 

16 

"m 

137 

Michigan 

IndiusT. 

IIBnols 

'Wisconsin. 

Minneaota.,) 

Iowa 

Mlsaonri 

Kansas 

GUifomla 

Washington 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska 

Daeotah 

44 

■5 

■■7 

'  11 

■'■"» 

81 

4,19- 

1 

» 
) 

r 

6 

■■"1 

9 

4 
4S 
9 

■■'■1 
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state] 
and  Terrll«rlu. 


Uiple  lasar,  tbf. 


1830. 


l-K). 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire. 

Vt-rmont. 

Mn.«sachu5etts, 
Uhodc  Island. 
Connecticut .. 
Now  York. ... 
New  Jei^ey... 
Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DIst.  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Ooorpla 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mlssiitsippl..  . 

Loalslana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky  — 

Ohio 

Michif^an 

Indi.tna 

Illinois 

Wisconsin  — 
Minnesota  — 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

California 

Oregon 

Washingtoa  .. 

Utah 

New  Mexico.. 

Nebraska 

f  Dacotah 


93,543 

1,29S,868 

6,»4»,35Ti 

r95,52»[ 

28 

Bn,79«| 

10,8S7,4M 

2.197 

2,326,628 

'41,740 

l,2i7,'685 

27,982 

200 

SO 

"  "648 

'""255 

"  'o.'sso 

15S,5.17 

4.S7,405 

4,.')SS.2«9 

•2.4;!9,794 

2,1121,192 

248,904 

610,976 

2,9S0 

7M07 

178,910 


306,742 
2,255,012 
9,819,939 
1,000,078 

10,816,45s 

8.4M 

2,76S,965 

'63,281 

937',«43 

80..'*45 

205 

991 

""548 
99 


8,097 

117,359 

880,941 

8,828,942 

8,988,018 

1,515,.'S94 

181,751 

l,.5a4.406 

870,947 

24H,951 

142,480 

1,548 


816 


Cane  tutftr,  hbdi. 
(1,1100  Itx.eub). 


671 
1,642 
2,750 
8,242 

888 

228,001 

7,851 

"ais 

2S4 


88 

198 

1,167 

1,701 

lOS 

244 

297,816 

590 


Uolmaacs,  (aUoDS.' 


Caae  aod 

maple. 


8,167 
9,811 
6,997 

4,r' 

4 

665 

56,589 

954 

50,652 

60 

1,430 

"46,32a 

704 

15,904 

216,1.50 

852,893 

83,438 

18,318 

10,931,177 

441,918 

18 

1.228 

80,079 

197,803 

19,SK 

180,825 

8,854 

9,874 

""8,"l62 
5,636 


68 
4,236 


S 

2,277 

131,856 

8,124 

127,455 

701 

2,449 

i66,'l89 

80.2.W 

15.144 

D46,79<) 

43.5,890 

81.094 

21.784 

14,601,627 

892,537 

115,678 

801,076 

189.036 


Sorgtaam 


8»t,52l 
203,028 
21,428 
SS.IKW 
31.S29 
97.751 
22,305 
2 


275 
20 


395 
265 
86(1 
»,6l)5 
852 
862 

22'l',6n 
268,475 
51,011 
103,450 

'67,172 
8,207 

iVtiiosi 

488^838 

866,861 

707,416 

S6«Ji09 

82T,Tn 

797,096 

19.25.'i 

14,974 

1,993,474 

776,1  til 

79,482 

100 

419 

'81,509 
3,869 
23,106 


Bcetwmx 

and 
boney, 


18W. 


189,618 

117,140 

249,422 

69,608 

6,347 

9^804 

1,755,880 

156,694 

889,509 

41,248 

74,802 

•WO 

680,767 

612,289 

216,281 

732,514 

18,971 

897,021 

897,460 

96,701 

890,826 

191,838 

1,0S^5T3 

1.158,019 

804.2T5 

89e,232 

186,829 

869,444 

131,005 

80 

321,711 

1,328,972 


10 


Beei- 
wax,  lb*. 


IStO. 


8.769 

4,936 

8,269 

8,289 

640 

4,871 

121,019 

8,180 

62,570 

1.998 

6,960 

24 

94,861 

170,495 

40,479 

61,505 

10.883 

158,016 

40,449 

4,74s 

81585 

60,797 

104,886 

68,840 

62,416 

41,979 

86,074 

66,874 

8,009 

2,088 

82,802 

79,190 

467 

670 

334 

664 

3 

""202 


BOD«T, 

Iba. 


Talne,! 

De-Ba^Bs: 

tactam. 


USO.     1 


814,685 
183,143 
804,647 

&,8<1 

as,T30 

8^,761 

1S6,»85 

1,408,128 

66,187 

198,354 

510 

1,430,811 

2,055,969 

626.077 

953,915 

1,1G8,M01 

1,1«).0T.S 

595.s.'i9 

90.770 

680,708 

808,748 

1,494,680 

1.768,692 

1,888,298 

78S,»00 

l.I8S,8« 

1338,880 

207,184 

82,840 

919,750 

,8eM>S8 

14.943 

2,870 

62' 

6,351 


9,466 


1,U6,9<» 
48,634 

^'1^ 
l,674,70e 

"71600 


Tabu  X- 


-Total  AoBiocLTintAL  Pamvonota  or  thi  ITinnii  Statb  Dirsnca  tb>  Tia«s  nsuia  fm  1, 1 

JvKi  1,1860. 


ImproTcd  land  in  farma,  acres  . . 
Unimproved  land  In  &nzu,  acres 

Cash  Talue  of  &rnu 

Value  of  ftnnlDg  Implementa 

and  nucblnety 

Horaea 

Aiaee  and  molea 

HUchcowa 

Working  oxen 

Other  cattle 

Bbeep  

Bwlne 

Value  of  live  stock 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered.... 

Wheat,  bushels 

Rye,  bushels 

Indian  corn,  bushels 

Oats,  bushels. 

Bice,  pounds 

Tobacco,  pounds 

Ginned  cotton,  bales  of  400  lbs. 

each 

Wool,  pounds 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels 

Bweec  potatoes,  bushels 

Barley,  bushels, 


ISM. 


113,082,614 

180,528,000 

$8,871,676,426 

?l.-,1..^^7.n«8 

4.*f(;,7i» 

r).w,s5i 

6,R'i.'>.i)94 

1.7110,700 

»,C!I3,0I» 

21,7-il.-220 

WI..>1M.'2I8 

♦.'H4,T-ll,.M6 

jln.7tH.ll2 

lt)ll,4S.'.,n«4 

14.1SS.Si8 

6!»'2.071.!M 

ut)..'>si,ir9 

21.').:il:i,4»7 
1WI,7:)2.G56 

8,469,098 
62,616,959 

9,819,901 
86,797,896 
88,268.148 

6.167,018 


168,86138> 

844^244 
$6,680,873,607 

(847,027,496 
6,11^4S8 
1,189,558 
8,728,868 
2.240,075 

1  (.nil  .400 

W.:;i7,T66 

;i2,.V,.\267 

fl.l'iT,4'.lll.'Jl6 

|JI2,>Tl,(-.53 

171.1V!.:;81 

20.97li.2S6 

8:JO.4,'il,707 

173,.%'i4,CS8 

1^7,1411.173 

42S»,.7.IO,77l 

6.186,788) 
60,51 1,848 
16.188,018 
110,671,801 
41,606,808 
15,686,119 


Prttdnctlooa. 


BnckTheat,  bushels 

Value  of  orchard  products 

Wine,  gallons 

Value  of  produce  of  market  gar- 
dens  

Butter,  pounds 

Cheese,  pounds 

Hay,  tons, 

Clover  seed,  bushels 

Other  itrass  seeds,  bushels 

Uups,  JMunds 

Dew-rotted  hemp,  tons 

Water-rotted  hemp,  tons 

Other  prepared  hemp,  tons 

Flax,  pounds 

Flaxseed,  bushels 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 

Cane  sugar,  hods,  of  1.000  lbs 

Molasses,  gallons 

Maple  molaase\  gallons 

Cane  molasses,  ^Uons 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 

Beeswax  and  honey,  pounds .... 

Beeswax,  pounds 

Honey,  pounds 

Val.  of  home-made  manuflu^urea 


issa 


8;,«36,91i 

»7,T2&1S6 

821,2a 

t.\2^ri.f«0 

813.S4,^.«6 

10,'...'B.-..-98 

ia.v^-,'43 

40M»73 

410.-81 

8,49T,'l*» 

33.198 

1.678 


T.709,676 

6«2J18 

10,848 

84,858,486 

247,677 

12,70Q,8»« 


14,638,790 
$27.'4Mi644 


17.«H,IU 

IU.73MI 

lisaa 
4<a9».»t 

IIA^IS 

waiB 
aw 

MM 

tue 
y< 
iii» 

8S,MliM 

mssi,ia 

l«L3i7,M 
7,HM> 


*  Cane  and  maple  molasses  are  returned  together  In  the  census  of  1880.  and  separately  In  that  of  1860.  The  F™'*'*^ 
Delaware  and  Missouri  In  1860  was  all  cane  molasses;  of  that  of  North  Carolina.  13,494  galls,  was  rane,  and  li.iM  lo'g'j 
of  Mississippi,  8.446  cane;  of  Louisiana.  66,470  maple;  of  Texas,  8,600  maple;  and  of  Tennessee,  6,784  maple.  Is  all  w* 
cases,  the  kind  of  molasses,  with  slight  exceptions,  eorreqwnds  with  that  of  the  sugar  produced.  The  autan  of  lOipB 
has  been  Introduced  since  1800, 
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Tabu  XL— PioDvon  or  Wantwicmm,  Mnmro,  An>  nn  UioaAina  Am,  18S0  Ain>  IStO. 


I       Namb«r  of 
Stftt«a              MUblikiimeDts. 
1  Territorlei. ' 


1860. 


Maine 

N.Uampfthlro 

Veriuont 

MuMKhaa'tta 
Rhode  IsUnd 
Conntcticut . 
New  Vork... 
New  Jcracy. . 
PenDsylvani* 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist  CorWa. 

Virginia 

K.  Carolina.. 
S.  Carolina. . . 

Getircla 

Florida 

Alabama 

MlN^issIppl... 

LouLslana 

Te.xaa 

Arkansas .... 
Tennessee — 
Kentucky . . . 

Ohio 

Michigan.... 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

lUnnasoU . . . 

lows 

Ulnonrl 

Kansas  

California 

Oregon 

Washington.. 

Utah   

New  Mexico. 
Nobraaka 


3,974 
8,211 
l,i>4» 
8,K« 

864 

8,T8T 

23.U3 

4,207 

21,605 

&.1I 
8,T!5 

403 
4,740 
2,«63 
1,4-'!U 
1,522 

108 
1,026 

047 
1,00S 

309 

261 
2.SS7 
8.609 
10, 6i! 
2,0.'58 
4.892 
8,162 
1,262 
5 

B22 
2,928 

l',608 
62 

14 
23 


law. 


8,5*2 
2,5!<2 
1,501 
],;6I5 
1,160 
2.928 
23,236 
4,060 
2I.10(i 

564 
2,9S0 

424 
4,590 
2,790 
1,050 
1,724 

ISO 
1,117 

860 
1,710 

910 

875 
2,420 
8,160 
10,710 
2,MU 
5,120 
4,100 
8,120 

.^65 
1.790 
2.S00 

299 
8,.'jfl5 

800 
62 

152 
S6 

107 


Cipltm)  iDTCsted  Id  real 
ajul  pcnoDal  eitaw. 


Value  of  raw  tnaterial  ued, 
^  iDCludlnc  rueL 


ATsrafe 

number  of  bandf 

emploTCd. 


18S0. 


ju.esg.iiK 

IV.!42.114 

M"tl,377 

8S,940,292 

12,9:i5,676 

26,!>76,W8 

99,904,405 

22,293,2.W 

94,478,810 

2,978,945 

14,9.<U,4.'KI 

1,001,575 

18,109,143 

7,4.'i«,860 

6,05.8,265 

6,456,483 

547.060 

3,450,606 

l,81.%s-20 

^082,424 

539,290 

805,015 

6,527,729 

11,S10,462 

29,019,NSS 

6,.VW,66(l 

7,750,402 

6,217,765 

3,882,148 

94,000 

1,292,875 

8,576,607 

1,006,197 
843,600 

'  44,400 
68,800 


ineo. 


18S«. 


ism. 


♦22,000,000 

2.\900.OIJO 

9,500,000 

13.1,0l>0,000 

23,81M),000 

45,720,000 
175.440,206 

40,IHXI.000 

169,0(m,00O 

5,360,000 

61,800,000 
2,650,000 

26,640,000 
9,810,000 
6^610,000 

11,160,0001 
6,676,000 
8,260,000 
8,740,000 
7,110,000 
8.860,000 
1,040,000 

17,2711,000 

2o,oflo,mxi; 

BS,  00(1,000 1 

24,000,000; 

18,875,000 

27,700,000 

16,.V80,000 

2,400,000 

7,.')00,0(X) 

20.1X10,000 

1,063,000 

28,682.593 

1,293,000 

1,296,700 

412,126 

1,296,700 

271,475 


^13.,^6.'!,144 

12,7A466 

4,172,552 

65,8,'i«,771 

1.3,166,703 

23,00.8.971 

184,655,674 

22.011,871 

87,206,877 

2,864,607 

7,690,838 

l,40^811 

18,101,031 

4,602,501 

2,787.884 

8,404,917 

220,611 

2,224,960 

1,276,771 

2.46SI.508 

894,642 

215,7'-9 

6,166,886 

]2,16,\n75 

81,67.8,019 

6,1S<i,S2S 

10,.369.700 

8,959,827 

6,414.981 

24,800 

2,8.56,S51 

12,798,851 

l,20l'.l.M 
809,560 

110,220 


Total 128,025  122,800  538.245,851  1,050,000.000  655,128,822  1,012.000.000  957.059  1384,200  1,019,106,616  1,900,000,000 


$20,861,452 

24,400.0001 

8,1111,000 

141,000,  CXXti 

2.3,40(l,(KI0 

40,140,IK)0 

209,899.890 

42,600,000 

1«,800,W)0 

^375,0O0: 

21,900,000) 

2,80I,W10 

80,880,000 

9,860,0(10 

8,620,000 

10,000.00(1 

96.5,(K)0 

4,400,000 

2,460,000 

7,880,000 

2,770,000 

909,000 

9,365,000 

21,880,000 

70,000,000 

19,000,000 

27,860,000 

83,80(1,000 

17,250,000 

2,060,000 

8,600,(mO 

24,000,000 

669,269 

16,65^,636 

1,452,000 

6a%,000 

8<1S„V2S 

4.32,000 

288,225 


iseo. 


28,020 

27,092 

8,445 

17J.461 
20,967 
50.781 

199.349 
37,830' 

146,766 

asss; 

80,212 

ifi'M 

29.110 

14,601 

7,066' 

8,868 

991 

4,936 

8,154 

0,817 

1.066 

842 

12,089 

21,516 

61,491 

9,844 

14,440 

11,559 

6,089 

63 

1.707 

15,800 

8^964 

285 

"51 

81 


89,710 

86,100 

10,800 

216,81X1 

33,200 

65,780 

221,481 

127,720 

228,260 

6,192 

40,900 

2,884 

80,690 

18,890 

6,800 

12,090 

2,480 

7,760 

4,690 

7,690 

8,470 

18,098 
22.040 
81,200 
24,120 
21,810 
24,870 
17,090 

2,280 

6,677 
21,880 

1,719 
24.266 

1,006 
890 
8!17 
979 


Yalae  of  anniial  prodaet. 


.    1810. 


18a>. 


$24,661,067 

28,161,803' 

8,570,920 

157,743,9941 

22,117,6881 

47,114,5S8i 

287,697,249, 

9,864,740, 

87,168,282 

4,U9,2«) 

38,048,892 

2,690,253 

29,602,Ji07 

9,111,050' 

7,045.477, 

7,082,075' 

66S,885i 

4,698,876 

2,912,068 

6,779,417 

1,16S,838 

6:37,90Sj 

9,726,608! 

21,710,212 

62,692,279 

11,169,002 

18,725.428 

16,534,272 

9,293,068; 

68,800! 

8,.W  1,783! 

24,824,418 

12,S(i2',.'i22' 
2,286,640 

'291.520 
249,010 


136,076,493 

48,600.000 

16,000,000 

266,000,000 

47,500,000 

68,000,000 

879,628,660 

81,000,000 

2$6,600,000 

9,920,000 
48,000,000 

8,098,000 
51,800,000 
14,450,000 

6.800,000 
13,700,000 

2,700,000 

9,400,000 

6,000,000 
16.500,000 

6.250,000 

a  150,000 
17,100,000 
86,880,000 
125,000,000 
8.5,200,000 
48,250,000 
66,760,000 
28.600,000 

8.600,000 
14,900,000 
4.S,.'XK),000 

2,S(X1,000 

,^9,.'■)0o,ooo 

8,188,000 
1,406,000 

828,000 
1,165,000 

681,942 


Tabu  XIL— Statotios  of 

LBAonfc 

MainrTA(m 
Cotton  Goods 

nm,  1880  Am  18«a 

50.  «r 

CotUn 

C(niaa 

Ian 

mcDls. 

ed,balef. 

pouodt. 

Kember  or 

1830. 

laao. 

ISM. 

im. 

ISSO. 

1860. 

I8M. 

18(0. 

SpladlM. 

Looms. 

Maine 

18 

19 

(8,847,700 

(6.in;,n25 

Sl.'ai 

16,.%-SlM 

»i,i;oo,480 

J3.0<l(l.000 

81:11,1100 

^oao 

New  Hampahlro . 

48 

44 

10,974,700 

13,^7-.li|)0 

b;l.ii26 

8ii,'.'l'.M'44 

4.>^V»* 

9.7.")M>-i1 

6i;:',-S8 

17,018 

Vermont 

11 

10 

197,800 

.".-.'I. "DO 

2,243 

1,(i.-.7.JS0 

17iMiM 

l.tl.oOO 

i:'.718 

484 

MasMchiisetta.... 

229 

200 

27,846,720 

83,:)niii|)0 

22:i,M7 

12ll.i;(;('..li89 

:'2.44(i.S49 

14.77S,.'U4 

1,7:>ri700 

44.878 

Rhode  Island  .... 

180 

186 

6,672,195 

1I..M10.IIOO 

50.718 

8S,.V,i  1.609 

3..'.1.V76» 

.V2- 1.1100 

7i;r..i«o 

86.000 

Connecticut 

106 

64 

4.012.600 

6,01)0.11(10 

89.+SS 

].\799,140 

2,34i;,o84 

4.(11100110 

401.1100 

8,787 

NewYork 

lis 

70 

6,664.820 

•MJT.oro 

H7.78S 

2.\91os76 

L'.8^^.168 

!;.;k\--'TO 

a-j-.-^n 

7,811 

New  Jersey 

29 

29 

1.691.000 

l.~l.-.,"80 

1-1.437 

■.■.25T.-S8 

741,086 

l,l»il.6l» 

•.'i;.in 

1.181 

Pennsylvania 

1.36 

151« 

4,671.016 

-..'.■':■■*» 

41.162 

8'-'.^W.C4» 

8.:;.'r..l0S 

6,732,-2T8 

l;.--..-.78 

10,678 

Delaware 

12 

11 

685,100 

.••7-J,"llO 

4,780 

•2,7IT.<lfl0 

814.768 

621.492 

Lv:04 

494 

Maryland 

83 

19 

8,248,600 

■2:j\  I,.- no 

23,:!25 

12,1120.119 

l.:'..'.:l.:161 

I,641,»18 

4:1, -91 

1,886 

DIst  of  Columbia. 

1 

1 

85,000 

.1,\"1!0 

1160 

2W.11T 

'■,7,000 

47,1118 

■2;«) 

88 

VInrinIa 

26 

18 

1,898.200 

1  ,;;■••■..  J43 

17785 

7,302, 797 

^■;c,,c«i 

770,1177 

■2-. TOO 

684 

North  Carolina... 

86 

86 

1327,400 

i,"i;i.:w 

I3,i;i7 

.M.W.TBO 

O'i'.MlS 

,1(l-l.ilJ 

::i<,l44 

478 

Bonth  Carolina... 

19 

17 

902,600 

-.■:.-25 

!l.!t29 

S,81.\s11 

40;  .'.121 

4i:i,rflo 

lii.iOl 

981 

Georgia 

29 

82 

1,898,256 

I,-,M..'(13 

'JU.'JSO 

12,;i77.9»4 

Nli^04 

1.6,-!i,li7S 

41,319 

1,058 

Florida 

1 
18 

1 
11 

80,000 
681.900 

1    n.,:,io 

(XK) 

5,208 

2rHi.ii0O 
4,3S.'l,641 

.so.ceo 

2711.671 

22.11(10 
62.3,!lfl8 

K^MC 

Alabama 

e«8 

MlaslsslppI 

1 

4 

35,000 

;':inii1{) 

4811 

534,400 

I.MjOO 

1(1,3.419 

1,844 

«S 

Louisiana 

2 

l,"7.'.,ii!IO 

.... 

1.99.\700 

.... 

28.3.1100 

4,226 

150 

Texas 

"s 

1 
1 

'Vieoo 

r»"nH)0 

■  "m 

,'*s.o00 
Oo.noo 

"»,278 

7,\!120 
6,7.-iO 

8,700 

100 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

82 

25 

647.272 

;i:n,'  w 

8,411 

3.!7-.'.o00 

291,080 

2~;i.^:i8 

7.914 

80 

Kentocky 

10 

4 

645,000 

r'lj'do 

8,T«0 

311.000 

275,407 

igo.Mio 

9,600 

Ohio 

» 
5 

T 
9 

687,800 
74,600 

■i-.'.odO 

'J.~)0,!'()0 

4,270 
•75 

1.81.-,.'i00 
6fin.oOO 

869,618 
66,220 

2.">o.ol)« 
100.0110 

15.000 
11,000 

400 

Indiana 

878 

Illinois 

"2 

8 
8 

102,000 

10.090 

ua.i'OO 

"iiio 

40.000 
IIHl.oOO 

B<,44S 

s.o(XI 
lJ,.'ioO 

14^ 

MlFfn>"4 

Total 

1,074 

«5 

»7«,082,.'578 

*99,581,468 

641,100 

887,186,628 

187,778,064 

♦68,994,786 

6,086,798 

129,463 

>  or  which  91,  with  a  capital  of  $2,986,800,  and  prodootng  18,687,000,  were  la  PhlUdelphla. 
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TabIiI  XII.— STATimos  or  IiKu>iiia  Vtinjwunuwa.—OaiiUiiutd, 


Maint' 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  l.sland... 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlc  ..... 

New  Jersey 

Ponn5ylv.iQia... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Aricansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Uichlifan 

Indiana 

Illinoi.4 

AVisconain 

Iowa 

Missouri 

California 

Oregou 


GoTTox  Goods. 


WOOUJDI  Goost. 


AFurage  number  of  bEDds 
emplovM. 


H>lci. 


mal«ii. 


840 
2,915 

123 
9,592 
4,»4T 
2,66.'i 
8,379 

739' 
4,2S3 

413 

1,212 

41 

1,161 

492 

436 

816 
2S 

»t9 
16 


14 
316 

21U 
26S 

•  ■    1 
66 


8,0T2 
9,235  i 

207 
20,2S4 
B.901 
8,818! 
B.499, 
1,299 
4,374 

42.5 
2,0.35 

IflS 
1,B7S 
1,372 

676 

1,291 

07 

897 
14 


IS 
592 
316 
434 


Males. 


Fe- 

miles. 


l.QO'i!  4,312 
6,3IXIil3,» 

142  225 
12.C85,22,:S53 
5.474    6.615 


8,314 
3,043 

S53 
6.850 

4S6 


4,275 
4.2.*S 
1.8' 
7,370 
,521 


9471  1,56S 

70!  25 

741  852 

416!  1,210 

872  5*4 

1,876  1,909 

40  25 


79 


80 


567 
l.')S 

70 
160 

20 
244 

98 
270 

176 


765 

155 

70 

"10 
4.37 

58 
840 

190 

8 


Annual  cost  or  Ubor. 


1850. 


$751,1530 

2,843.360 

65,392 

6,042,024 

2,031,080 

1,077,024 

1,4*J,7S0 

80S,124 

1,875,844 

134,804 

435.76S 

16,800 

2S2,672 

169,272 

155,472 

225,  ISO 

9,-540 

89,.520 

3,804 


3,840 

97.&36 

73,572 

104,808 


85        85 


17,961 


19,4j40 


Value  of  aoQDSl  products. 


Capital  isTeatel 


ISi 


» 1,244,928 

4,574,520' 

78,403, 

r.22 1,156 

2,417,640 

1,453,12s 

l,27l,.592 

4.3.5,684 

2,265,912 

202,884 

464,112 

19,800 

262,440 

168,840 

182,180 

482,620 

7,872 

206,124 

33,996 

24,000 

86,430 

7.200 

109,764 

21,000 

112,400 

"72,468 
1,980 

"s'l'oso 


»2.6.30,016j 

8,861.749 

280,300 

21.394,401 

6,49,5,972 

4,122,952 

8,019,323 

1,289,048 

5,812.126 

.538,439 

2,021.390! 

100,»0 

1,446,109 

985,411 

842,440 

1,395.0.56 

49,920 

S9S.5S5 

22,000 


17,360 
608,4.81 
445.639 
S94,204 


86,660 


142,900 


t6.686.623: 

10,661,581 

357,400 1 

86,746,864 

12,2.58,6.57 

7,641,460 

7,471,961 

8,260,770 

11,7.59,000 

919,103, 

2,796,877 

74,400, 

1,063.611 

9311.567! 

588,950 

2,21.5.6361 

40,000 

917,1051 

261,185; 

509,700 

99,241 

13,000 

583348; 

167.500 

629,900 

»49,000 
15,987 


230,000 


Total 3.5,295  021.661  '4.5,315  73.605  $17,267,112  »23.36fl.l6S  $6B,501,6S7'|115,287,926  2,4471,909  j26.Sll,4«7imi>»J?I 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

MasaachnsetLs . . . 

Rhode  Islanil 

Connecticut 

New  Yorii 

New^ersey , 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . . 
Bouth  Carolina .. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Aricansas 

Tennessee 

Kentuclcy 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa  

Missouri 

California 

Oregon 


n*oot.l.c:r  OooDS. 


rounds  of  wool  eon* 
guiueJ. 


15J0. 


1,435,4-34 

8,604,103 

2..S28,100 

22,229,9,52 

4,108,370 

9,414,100 

12,588,786 

1,610,239 

7,560,379 

393,000 

430,000 

1,554.110 

80,000 

153,816 


30,000 

'  6,200 

673,900 

1,6.57.726 

162,2.50 

413,8-50 

896,904 

184,200 

14,-500 

80,000 


IS60. 


2,646,200 

3,.590,730 

3,30.3,500 

26,271,200 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 

.1,708,230 

1,712,000 

6,223,850 

147,.500 

95.5.800 

1,329.733 

441.290 

87,800 

1,!)0«,000 

842,2.35 

8)6,400 

106.2.50 

90,800 

570,865 

1,810,700 

1,054,,540 

22-3,100 

1,009,000 

54.5,000 

212,400 

266.200 

856,244 

400,(WO 

150,000 


Pounds 
of  cotton 

used  In 
woollens. 


100,000 

321,280 

69,300 

8,589,500 

1,881,200 

995,932 

2,68,5,000 

656,000 

4,753,413 

120,000 

77,01X1 

70,000 

125,000 

160,000 
20,000 

107,000 
18,000 
20,000 

260,000 


Co-it  of  raw  material. 


»701,369 

1,272,835 

1,077,023 

8,140,229 

1,689,884 

2,860,118 

4,778,984 

617,028 

1,697,757 

202,385 

175,918 

486,123 

47,970 

10,100 

'  16,040 

9,190 

14,500 

6,.500 

76,:M2 

869,.580 

817,703 

109,829 

824,10:3 

139,239 

26.863 

75,816 

16,000 


13S0. 


$1,047,496 

1,732,074 

1,679,-594 

11,613,174 

3,920,1.55 

4.206,000 

4,979,631 

682.74;3 

6,770,847 

78,807 

254,874 

466,020 

170,111 

1.3,420 

248,700 

90,000 

13,3,290 

80,950 

26,960 

143,151 

698,445 

893.344 

91.090 

844.500 

182,820 

.5(i,S20 

1(13,878 

2.30,911 

50,000 

27,000 


Spin- 
dles. 


11,765 

86,.820 

2.3,371 

159,651 

88,043 

76,178 

87,837 

10,361 

10d,.326 

1,000 

2,480 

7,574 

1,000 

'i,480 
1,000 
1,000 


500 

8,990 

5,827 

1,000 

8,266 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

896 

500 

280 


185 

696 

463 

4,237 

1,586 

1,758 

1,686 

270 

4,834 

76 

66 

121 

20 

■"20 
20 
21 


94 
96 
20 
177 
20 
20 
20 
29 
30 
15 


Total 70.802,829  :80..330..572  116,008.625  l?20.1S4.Ofl5  .»4o,4fil.-30O    639.600  i  16.075    20.990    14.998    28.7811    W* 


Average  nutnber  of  hsa^ 
employed. 


Unlcs. 


485 

S78 

800 

5,893 

1,040 

2,116 

8.974 

528 

1,910 

115 

264 

876 

B3 

S 

"is 
9 

6 

7 

87 

S4S 

1,216 

146 

882 

225 

19 

60 

1& 


392 
1,021 

812 
4,863 

S34 
1.669 
8,1,85 

4G9 

789 
86 

106 

1S3 


8 
2 

4 

s 

8 
16 
822 
53 
62 
95 


10 


604 

1,003 

S80 

6,645 

2,488 

2.991 

3,756 

SIS 

6,^ 

79 

228 

617 

145 

16 

62 

4« 

sot 

17 
9 

145 
539 

m 
n 

561 
171 
78 
IM 
IM 


VM 
1.W 
*f» 
VMS 

i,4«: 
us 

X 

4,9a 

m 
m 

■■■«'■ 
»: 

V 


IN; 

»'; 

»i 

m' 

V 

101 

« 
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Tasui  XIL— BTATiRici 

Vooixsa  Ooona. 

LaanuB. 

Fio  laoif. 

8UtM 

w  T#rritorwfc 

Aaaaalewt  of  labor. 

Aanul  prodiuL 

Tain. 

Tons  ot  ore  mlaea. 

ToDiorplf  Iron 

•  MU. 

isai. 

ISM). 

laso. 

ItW. 

laaa. 

usa 

isao. 

law. 

laso. 

Maine.....' 

8172,608 
40S.672 
847,184 

2,418,864 

406,308 
888.672 
1,400,892 
184,4M 
668.666 
30,900 
78,728 

i24.'716 
11,916 
2,256 

"8,'430 
2,256 

"i400 

1,800 

14,749 

(8,852 

88^90t 

46,368 

100,152 

M,672 

7,^ 

'ism 

8,450 

(2:7.440 

499.764 
:-v956 

•.'j:i:.368 

l,"ij.986 
'.-IT  437 

i -:■:■;  848 
J  i504 

2,'J!-,i,986 
27.588 
T7,S6S 

i'l4,636 

'        46,092 

1,964 

17,450 

"I'S^OOO 
12,403 

"wso 

1,630 
88,636 
181,840 
137,064 
88,316 
16M03 
61,072 
26,8«S 

"mu 

47,172 

"^600 
16,200 

V,l^;i'.»67 
1     .769 

n'.;M..ii4 

'.■.■.'1.700 

i.,-;i.J59 

T  ■■".-..  174 
1  ■  .'..,000 
(...:7.»7 

IMI.SIO 

:.!:'.!40 

826^746 
71,470 
18,000 

"2T,80O 
81,670 

'tiooo 

8,800 
111,225 
803,607 
1,618,978 
205,013 
628,700 
870,870 
<0,105 

112^454 
888,427 

(1,674,800 
2,876,000 
2,860,000 

18,980,000 
6,898,280 
^879,000 
9,090,816 
1,827,209 

12,744,878 
186,635 
681,955 

«)9'.760 

260,279 

17,in 

4(6,000 

mooo 

184,500 

"49,125 
81,840 
267,022 
1,128.3.82 
692,333 
174,398 
695,870 
266,230 
167,600 

1W"960 
425,819 

mooo 

85,000 

(1,701.299 

Ul-I..'i54 

&4«,865 

6,C72,.'S69 

775,326 

9,S()2,«70 

1,209,982 

6,2y6,.'t63 

213.742 

1,420,784 

50.000 

927.877 

8ia.W7 

2S2,399 

403.439 

844,445 

241.632 

78.085 

.VJ.OOO 

7S,S24 
804.C8I 
1.1«S,.')33 
2,110,982 
401.780 
7.')ii.301 
837,J*4 
181,010 

"iisso 

866,861 

(2.011.034 

l,»:t!.949 

1.0(  ".1,053 

10,iJ54.a56 

80,897 

95:1,782 

2C,75S017 

1,297,627 

12,491.631 

;!7,240 

l,72;l,088 

.17.(K)0 

1,21 -..700 

»4:l,O20 

ir)0.9S5 

89.'i,16l 

'8411.400 

22.3,802 

47,000 

123,050 

ll.'>,375 

1,115,860 

70I,5.VS 

2,799,289 

674,172 

80o,:)S7 

1,'"1.|J00 

49:i,2C8 

11,400 

81,760 

80^826 

850 

226,214 

14,500 

17,600 

98,255 

2,907 

600 

7,676 

t7,909 

°85i460 

46,888 

81,266 

677,288 

99;866 

67319 
900 

"i,i» 
"iks 

88,810 
72,010 
140,610 
2,700 
6,200 
6,500 
8,000 

87,60O 

"4,500 
ss^ooo 

20'.  700 

176,876 

160,172 

1,406,476 

'79,200 

■88,220 

78,000 

228,794 

1,484 

200 

8,200 

12,28- 

18',420 

28,022 

24,031 

286,702 

43;641 

•9CH, 
622 

30^20 
24,246 

New  Hampsblre. 

Vermont 

Massacbnsctts . . . 
Bbode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennaylTania..... 

Delaware 

Hnyland 

Dtst.  of  Colombia 
Virginia 

8^224 
13,700 

ll'.OOO 

63,145 

29,043 

558,460 

soisoo 

9i69C 

.. 

North  CaroUna.. 
Booth  Carolina... 

Florida. 

Alabama 

HisalsrippI 

Lonislona 

Tens 

.. 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kantoeky 

Ohio..... 

1M17 
28.862 
94,647 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

17,900       660 

1,880 

2,700 

4,500     1,000 

1,400 
875 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

2,000 

Miasoart 

42i600  19^250 

22,000 

Colilomia 

WasUngton."'." 
i;tah..„ 

••" 

:: 

*• 

875,874 

Total 

(7,898,872 

(10,987,877 

(46,578,482 

(eS,86^96S 

(87,702,888 

(68.091,651 

1,679,818  '2,815,654'568.7.VS 

Fra  laos. 

BOLUCD  iBOa. 

Btkah  Eucinbs  akd 
UACHnaaT. 

AORlCrLTtniAL 
iMPLUiaNTS. 

aadTorrllorloi. 

Talne. 

isao. 

Tsloe. 

V.lne. 

isao. 

iseo. 

Toni. 

Vilao. 

I»SO.f 

iiieo. 

18M. 

1300. 

Maine 

New  UampeMre. 

Termont 

Massacbnsctts.... 
Bhodo  IsUind. . . . 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Mary  hind 

Dist.  of  ColumbU 
Virginia 

«S6.61( 

6,000 

68,000 

298,128 

41^600 
667,920 

660,544 
6,071,518 

1,094;400 

IS2'l',924 

12,500 

■6'7;800 
22,500 

(ViCioo 

604,087 

l,26i850 

21,000 

6aooo 

70,200 
27,000 

s'kmo 

ti»2,910 
403,000 

87'9',500 

1,386,208 

674,820 

11,424,879 

789,600 

■261,178 

■467,000 

084,164 

2,827,261 

291,400 

9,875 

"4b'ooo 

■(57&,000 

^800 

70 

1,100 

20,285 

2;060 
88,275 
25,006 
259,709 

71000 

T^OS 
1,007 
^275 

1882,000 

7,000 

63,260 

1,291,200 

'hKboo 

8,215,280 
1,370.725 
12,643,500 

65^000 

mMO 

92,943 
24,780 

...,0 

■4S3",24S 
614,000 
692,000 

'lOJ^OOO 
'635^000 

(648,180 

606,170 

863,494 

6,220,482 

1,210,728 

736,455 

8,422,744 

890,123 

4,214,218 

301,044 

910,100 

17.000 

489,456 

84,800 

73,400 

69,000 

140,075 
80,000 

"■^sso 

9,600 
81,604 
819,740 
2,1,53,297 
829,050 
21.5,970 
247,696 
124,790 

■■'6,200 
228,675 

(681,295 

898,860 

493,836 

6,131,283 

1,068,825 

1,953,585 

10.484,863 

8,215,678 

7.24,3,453 

M0,500 

1,285,000 

180,838 

1,478,036 

92,750 

462.192 

875,825 

81.000 

624,350 

628,000 

818,400 

65,000 

21,750 

174,000 

1,004,664 

4,865,006 

309,082 

426,805 

807,600 

884,600 

'l'8'6,720 

719,600 

40,000 

1,600510 

71,000 

16,000 

»2.',9.-37 
llti,096 
i;3,:a6 
S20,14I 
7J.'WI 
■-■:  -.147 

l.'J.  ..176 

;-'i36 

-■.    -,13 

I...175 

2.'.7,n56 

f.,r«o 

21."..1K)6 

;.JM80 

189 

•---,-«7 

■34",W0 

109.2SO 

25,610 

'11,900 
97,570 
184,615 
667,932 
80,600 
146,025 
761.970 
187,335 

iim 

87,550 

(339.180 
134,935 
157,647 

1,740,948 
117,845 
266.162 

8.429,037 
198,211 

1,48V60 

m>si 

818,980 

North  Carolina. . . 
Sonth  Carolina... 
Oeorvia 

40,000 

4,800 

252  075 

B 
6 

10 

024 

,200 
43« 

17,600 

Alabama 

683,673 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

94,288 

86,408 
140  000 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio....:. 

5,700 

17,980 

807,118 

2,690,948 

412,192 

709,645 

2,562,166 

563,855 

17,000 

112,590 

280,037 

20,000 

9,.S75 

^880 

Michigan 

<600 
4*678 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Inwa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Calitomia 

Utah 

*  "  * 

Total 

(12.748,727» 

(19,921,280 

395 

,6.')6 

(21.710.681 

(27.(98344 

(46.117,550 

(6,842.611 

(l7,802Jil4 

*  Including  other  produet*  to  the  value  of  (259,7001 


t  Machinists  and  millwrights. 
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TAna  ZIL— STAnams  or 

Jjujnxa  UuruwAonnMB,  1860  axd 

8ta«M 

SAWXD  AITD  PliAVCD 

LVMBU. 

Fusam. 

Salt. 

uwnu. 

Ttrri- 

TalM. 

V.llM. 

BnahcU. 

TalM. 

Halt. 

SlUMit 

ISM. 

lata. 

IBM. 

IStD. 

lau. 

IMO. 

ISM. 

tan. 

1830. 

latt 

usa 

ua- 

He. ... 

N.  a.. 

Tt.... 
Masa... 

E.I.... 
Conn. . 
N.  Y... 
N.  J. . . 
Penn.. 
Del-... 
Md.... 
D.C... 
Va..... 
N.C... 
8.C.... 
Oa..... 
Fla.... 
Ala.... 
Min... 
La..... 
Texas.. 
Ark.... 
Tenn. . 

OUo!! 
Mich... 
Ind.... 

Ill 

■Wla.... 
Minn. . 
Iowa.. 
Mo.... 
Kan... 
Cal.... 
Oreeon 
W.T.. 
Utah.. 
N.M.T. 
Neb.T. 

♦5,872,578 

1,099,492 

618,065 

1,563,265 

241,656 

684,794 

18,126,769 

1.128,053 

7,729,058 

280,863 

565,168 

29,000 

977,412 

935,075 

1,108,680 

928,408 

891,084 

1,108,431 

918,197 

1,129,677 

466,012 

182,918 

725,887 

1.502,484 

8,364,452 

2,464,829 

2,195,851 

1,824,484 

1,218,516 

67,800 

470,760 

i,m,iu 

959^485 
1,855,500 

V4,620 
20,000 

$6,7BO,000 
1,280,000 
1,060,000 
2,290,000 

170,000 

680,000 
10,810,000 
1,600,000 
11,811,000 

260,000 

720,000 
70,000 
2,640,000 
1,070,000 
1,080,000 
2,060,000 
1,470,000 
2,020,000 
2,050,000 
1,020,006 
1,610,000 
1,080,000 
1,970,000 
2,200,000 
6,600,000 
7,080,000 
8,170,000 
2370,000 
4,840,000 

820,000 
2,880,000 
8,700,000 

940,000 
i21 0,000 

690,000 
1,170,000 

180,000 
60,000 

820,000 

«946,358 

1,127,016 

719,281 

2,476,583 

90,651 

961,677 

88,087,121 

4,056,761 

24,115,575 

1,214,017 

6,499,265 

510,440 

9,408,892 

1,447,211 

1,161,128 

1,862,437 

28,576 

860,241 

461.888 

98,989 

60AW 

115,875 

1,601,141 

2,182,223 

14,872,270 

4,098,681 

6,564,091 

6.781.488 

8,686,293 

600 

2,019,448 

6,124,003 

754,192 
881,140 

2M,000 
158,950 

♦1,400,000 

1,490,000 

1,660,000 

4,200,000 

610,000 

1,720,000 

88,100,000 

6,400,000 

26,570,000 

1,840,000 

8,020,000 

1,180,000 

15,210,000 

8,160,000 

860,000 

8,820,000 

860,000 

810,000 

640,000 

12,000 

2,180,000 

450,000 

8,620,000 

6,080,000 

27,130,000 

8,660,000 

11,290,000 

18,100,000 

8,160,000 

1310,000 

6,950,000 

9,000,000 

280,000 

4^40,000 

1,070,000 

70,000 

240,000 

870,000 

110,000 

4b',6oo 

4,500,000 

9V9lioo 

8,479,890 

"^000 

24'^ 
650,850 

sb^ooo 

8V,6oo 

7,B«V,600 

cm',6oo 

2,006^000 

Vo'ooo 

1,744,000 
44,000 

WOO 

'm,sx 
'Kmo 

998,816 
161,796 

700;466 

■■(Cooo 
'isjioo 

57,826 
182,298 

"iiiao 

'tB,OK 

i,Ke',(ioo 
aim 

ififioo 

soiooo 
i'l'ooo 

277,000 

"ifioa 

•1.600 

■  8^000 

172,850 

21,900 

1,200 

2,688,867 

210,616 

1,178,191 

12jCt20 

8,100 

80,900 

17"600 

iisoo 

628,998 
46,890 
68,911 
162,411 
158,899 

"I'.ioo 
"iim 

186,000 
86,000 

KW^OOO 
81,000 
91,000 
4,996,000 
866,000 
8,247,000 

iiim 

81,000 

lao^ooo 

1,912,000 

865,000 

828,000 

1,809,000 

708,000 

78,000 

221,000 

1,148,000 

63,000 

1,212,000 

81,000 

■4;6oo 

iKooo 

l«o,o»  •le.M 

64,800     lOljM 

l,670,4r  -ifKM 

8944W    «if» 

i,906,uo  vm 
iuJM  mm 
iiijm    '.'.'.'. 

48,431      .... 
18.210     .... 
19,001      .... 

"ijoo  :::: 

iHjai    '.'.'.'. 

47U07  MM 
8,040,(04  iinjM 

280J*)  r«M 
1,187,9(1  IJOM 

es9,099  UHM 
47,050     l^M 

87,600      KM 
«10,«    MM 

::;■;    "W 

"iM 
KfiU)     SM 

Total 

58,620,966 

03,651,000 

186,066,786220,952,000 

9,768,840 

12,070,000 

2,177,946 

2,265,000 

5,728,668 

17,976,000 

15,770,240  9J»M 

TuLa  XIII.— Eimuson  aicd  CuAiAHcas  nc  Tm  Uhttsd  Bram  DimKO  tub  Tu.b  Dts^re  Join  80^  Ud-^ 


Maine 

New  Hampahlre . 

Vermont 

Mfluachusetta  . . . 
Rhode  laland... . 

Conncctlcat 

New  York. 

New  Jersey 

Penneylranla. . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DUt.  Columbia . . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Flortda 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Ohio 

MlchiKnn 

lilinors 

Wisconsin 

California 

Oregon 


Anierii:an  vessels.       Foreign  %-essels. 


Num- 
ber. 


478 

19;! 

t,8&t 

7:3 

1011 

1,071 

1 

i6< 

4 

434 

1 

141 

88 

00 

11 

242 

5: 

61 

7 

314 

674 

158 

95 

212 

11 


Tons. 


101,504 

2,099 

10,1!I3 

446,.'M1) 

l(i.4.S9 

M,6l)7 

3,350,680 

134 

158,.S.'>6 

719 

109,.'»r) 

168 

82,144 

1.3,274 

84.'i97 

S,50S 

47,C«3 

43,950 

68,724 

2,744 

62,498 

140,801 

70,405 

50.4.37 

162,121 

7,122 


Num- 
ber. 


5.3.S 

40 

201 

2.82.') 

106 

68 

5,606 

20 

175 

'iso 

2 

45 

21 

67 

17 

29 

28 

2!t 

13 

241 

206 

43 

27 

120 

2 


Tods. 


9.%821 
8,.')40 
21,884 
452,221 
18.678 
11,359 
1,317,497 
2.623 
40,181 

65',,%% 

281 

18,.394 

4.863 
22,074 

8,158 

2,862 
23,696 
10,269 

5,707 
24,731 
21,140 
12,188 

8,080 
43.481 


Num- 
ber. 


1,016 

45 

454 

4,1  SS 

179 

177 

11,677 

21 
643 
4 
614 
3 
1,86 
109 
127 

23 

SO 
271 
115 

20 
655 
780 
201 
122 
832 

13 


Tods. 


254,525 

6,639 

82,077 

898,670 

86,112 

34,960 

4,568,083 

2.7.'J7 

198,737 

779 

22,'),1!0 

399 

9.'),583 

17,6:)- 

66,871 

16,064 

67,646 

60,625 

68,998 

8,451 

87,229 

161,441 

82,698 

68,517 

205,602 

7,505 


ToUl 11.251  5,023,917   10,709  2,217,554   21,960  7.241,471   11,079  4.889,818  10,586  2.262,042 1 51. «« '■!55 


AmericaD  vessels. 


yam- 
bor. 


937 

6 

150 

1,187 

52 

68 

5,386 

28 

430 

14 

377 

"92 
186 

75 

26 
800 

72 
1(14 

14 
229 
661 
865 

90 
818 

17 


Tons. 

280,517 

2,008 

7,747 

841,465 

11.202 

18.024 

3,102,162 

7,898 

145,319 

8,057 

147,682 

siu87 

2:3.228 

87,218 

10.429 

57,762 

52,009 

67.711 

7,806 

37,413 

111,114 

138,424 , 

48,6101 

240,690 

14,891 


Porelsn  resaels. 


Num. 
ber. 


667 

as 

261 

2,825 

90 

M 

6,452 

15 

178 

2 

192 


Tons. 


94,357 

8,415 

20,589 

451,301 

13,647 

9,000 

1,809,693 

2.251 

42,248 

620 

61,226 


45 

18,582 

28 

5,976 

63 

l.%7e2 

12 

6.124 

27 

2.910 

19 

12,786 

26 

9,224 

10 

4,031 

242 

25,249 

274 

103,003 

45 

11.999 

21 

6,658 

108 

86,164 

t 

SS3 

ifM'  »t-';t 

44,  M'-' 

411  &» 

a,9<i  %:« 

XS  JSUB 

i«i  «£ 

519  na 

'igi  list 

'••  2S 

W  MQ 

»  Of 


887 
91 

ISO 

u 

471 
93s 
410 
111 

4il 

!•{ 


«0 
lUR 

tiTil 


The  crcwB  of  Amerioan  vessels  clesrinit  from  the  United  States  consisted  of  14«,2T1  men  and  92»  han;  of  Ibttip  «•*■ 
104,059  men  and  780  boys ;  total,  250,830  men  and  1,669  boys.  The  crews  of  American  Tessels  enterlni  Amnicu  ;■<> 
consUted  of  149,286  men  and  464  boys ;  nf  foreign  ressela,  106,178  men  and  752  boys ;  total,  264,409  men  and  1,»)  boys. 


*  Partial  retunu. 


t  Bee  Ubiea  ZXVI.  and  XXYIL 
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Tabue  XIY.— Doawno  Xzrom  o*  raa  Uvrsd  Btatb  ommia  tbb  tsau  niniie  Jc»  M,  18&T,  16M,  ard  WW. 


Artlelei. 


rsoDucTs   OF  mm 

RA. 

Oil,sperm*cett.. 
OU,  whale  (ad  oUier 

flsh 

"Wbalebon* 

Spermaceti        and 

sperm  candlea. 
Flsta,       dried       or 

amoked 

Flah,pleUed 

FsosiroTS   or  tbi 

rOKUT. 

Btavea  and  heading 

BhinKlea c 

Board,   plank,    and 

Mantling.... 
Hewn  Umber... 
Odier  timber.... 
Oak  bark  and  other 

djres 

All  manufteturea  ot 

wood 

Tu  and  pitch 

lUdn  and  tnipen' 

tine 

Aahes,  pot  and  pearl 

Oinseng 

Bklna  and  tan. . 


TWOfDvon  or  aoei- 
ouixuu. 

Beef 

Tallow 

Hides 

Homed  cattle 

Batter 

Cbeeae 

Pork  (pickled).... 

Hams  and  bacon. . 

Lard 

Wool 

Hogs 

Hones 

Moles 

Sheep 

Wheat 

Flonr 

Indian  earn 

Indian  meal 

Kjremeal 

Bye,  oata,  and  other 
small  grain  and 
palae 

Biacnit  or  ship 
bt«ad 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Onions 

Blee 

Oottott 

Tobacco , 

Hemp 

Clover  seed 

VUxseed 

Brown  sngar 

Hop* 

MAmrrAonnm. 

Boflned  sugar..... 

W»r , 

Ghoeolate 

Spirits  from  grain, 

Spirits  flrom  molas- 


Splrita  from  other 

materials 

Ifolasies 

■Vinegar 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  A 

dder.  In  a 
Do.  In  bottles 
linaeed  oil 
Spirits  of  torpentine 
nonaeholdftmiltare 
CUTlaces  and  parte, 

andrallnMdcan 

and  parte.... 
Hats  of  Ibr  or  silk 
Hataof  palm  leaf... 


«l,n«,8S8 

8<S,6«S 
l,SaT,SiS 

70,038 

670,343 
£11,883 


2,0l»,t90 
Sl^SOB 

4,170.68« 
61«,785 
<88,40« 

828,764 

8,168,424 
208,<10 

1,644,672 

<M,867 

68,831 

1,116,041 


l,2t83<8 
(»2,!86 

024,867 

144,340 

6«8,0S4 

047,493 

2.806,887 

4,511,442 

£144,195 

19,007 

6,626 

1»6,«27 

171,188 

22,753 

22,240,857 

26,882,310 

6,184,0«« 

967,791 

116,823 


680,106 

6(S,t« 

906,«1« 

186,280 

77,048 

2,290,400 

181,676,86« 

20,260,772 

46,907 

SS0,16< 

626 

190,012 


8(S,S0« 

91,988 

1,982 

1,248,284 

1,216,686 

120,011 
106,008 
10,788 

26,783 
16,999 
64,144 
741346 
879,448 


476,894 
180,n4 
78,494 


(1,787,784 

693,762 
1,883,639 

46,278 

642,901 
208,760 


2,410,884 
191,631 

8,817,298 

867,609 

1,001,216 

412,701 

2,889,861 
141,068 

8,248381 

643,861 

64,204 

13«1,352 


2,I5S.0S6 
713.551 
.VJii..'>it9 

l.;H.'i,l)58 
T.'.ii.'Jll 

r.«,.'(02 
■i.:i.va46 

l,'J''.:!.iM2 

;!,■.;«-.  W6 

85(1,376 
2(IU,2S0 
251,:»6 
.11. 1» 
'.'.m:i.i92 

1,8^3,108 
994,'i«) 

00,736 


1,181,170 

612,910 

284,111 

99,808 

100,669 

%207,143 

161,484,928 

21,074,088 

9,279 

686,781 

8,177 

196,986 

68,016 

ST7,9U 

94,850 

2,444 

878,676 

760,889 

188,746 
7^699 
86,166 

66,675 

22,661 

84,194 

1306,088 

1,067,197 


666,600 
146,226 
71,478 


»1,789,069 
687,547 


61,829 

690,088 
191,634 


2366,616 
169,646 

2,777,919 
281,663 
70M10 

164,260 

2,708,096 
161,404 

1318,238 


296,766 
1,688,203 


2.674.324 

l..V.lrl76 

l,H:ii:..J60 

l,ii;ij.i26 

1.1I(.:I21 

],.'.(■..-. 1180 

:t.l:ij.ll3 

i;.-.'T.)768 

4,.M.\«1 

.■Wi..112 

377.(104 

2:«.:|63 

l.V.'W) 

3:!,iil8 

•l.il7r,.704 

1.'.,-HS..107 

2,33;i.«8 

91-.'il76 

4M72 


1,068304 

478,760 

284,678 

206,056 

109,861 

2,667399 

191,806,666 

15,900,547 

9,681 

696.919 

8,810 

103,244 


801,674 

181308 

2398 

811,S«5 

980,644 

219,199 
86,291 

41368 

81,871 

22302 

2^799 

1,916389 

1,079,114 


vAmnrAOTOBB. 

Baddlaiy 

Tmnks  and  valises. 

Adamantine       and 

other  candles 

Boap 

Bnuflr 

Tobacco,  mannlko- 

tnred 

Oonpowder 

Leatner  

Boote and  shoes.... 
Cables  and  coidage . 

Salt 

Lead 

Iron: 

ft 

Bar 

Nails 

Castings 

Otber     mannlko- 

tores  of. ... . 

Copper   and   brsas, 

and     mannftc- 

tuiesof 

Dmgs  and  medi- 
cines  

Cotton  piece  goods: 
Printed  or  colored 
White,  other  than 

dnek 

Dnck 

All  other  mana- 
bctnres  of. . 
Hemp: 

Thread 

Bags. 

Cloth 

Other     mannlko- 

tnres  of 

Wearing  apparel. 
Earthen  and  stone 

ware 

Combs  and  buttons 
Brooms  and  bmahea 

of  all  kinds. 
Billiard  tables  and 

apparatns... 
Umbrellas,  parasols, 
and  sunshades. 
Morocco  and  other 
leather  not  sold 
by  the  pound.. 

Fire  engines 

Printing  presses  and 

Muslcu  Instriim^ts. 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  station- 
ery  

Falnte  and  varnish 

Jewelry,  real  and 
imitation . . . 

Other  mannlkctnres 
of  gold  and  sll 
ver,and  gold  leaf 

Olasa 

Tin 

Pewter  and  lead . 

Marble  and  stone 

Brick,  lime,  and  ce- 
ment   

India  mbber  shoes 

India  mbber  other 
than  shoes.. 

Lard  oU 

Oilcake 

Arttfldal  flowers 

Coal 

loe' 

Oold  and  silver  coin 

Gold  and  sliver  bul- 
lion  

QnlcksUver 

Articles    not   enn- 
meiatad: 
Mannikctured . . . . 
Baw  prodnce.... 


•46,222 
87,748 

677328 

680,086 

11,626 

1,447,027 
893,244 
497,714 
818,996 
286,163 
190,699 
68,624 

68380 

64,IS«6 

279327 

189367 

4,197,687 


607,064 

886,909 

1,786,686 

8,468380 
16£,10« 

614,168 

1,066 
88,687 


84,266 
89,799 

T384 

188 

6^846 


2,119 
11,614 

62,747 
127,748 
277,647 

224,767 


28,070 


16,477 

179,900 

6,621 

4,818 

111,408 

68,002 
881,126 

812337 

92.489 

1,186,180 

'6i6361 
119,816 

is,7n3n 

81300380 
•66,480 


8381,711 
1,266,828 


Total 8888,986,066    8888,894388    1878,188374 


•68,870 
42,163 

«n,760 

466316 

68,090 

8384,401 
871,608 
499,718 
820,176 
820,486 
212,no 
18376 

11,118 

48,226 
183,228 
128,069 

6,117346 


1,048346 

796,006 

2320390 

I30238I 
216,866 

4,477,096 

444 

6,489 
906 

12,090 
470,618 

47,261 
46,007 

44,688 

11,094 
4,887 


41,466 
8318 


151,101 
819,068 

299,867 
18^068 

68368 


8^947 
160316 


18,781 
112314 

160,611 
62,006 

146,821 

60,973 

1,198,661 

218 

•68386 

164,681 

14,171,442 

88329,868 


2,274,688 
1,868306 


•71,888 
60,184 

708,099 

494,406 

U364 

8371,074 
467,771 
•74309 
788,625 
246371 
129,717 
60,446 

19,148 
88367 
183,764 


5,174,040 

1,664411 

l,lUk466 

8366,449 

1,408306 
882,088 

^792,7Ga 

480 

4,788 

818 

21,888 
626,175 

66,086 
28345 

6I377 

U,679 

43«1 


19,011 
9348 

167414 
129,668 

278,268 

285.T98 
223309 

24,660 


140,187 

877348 

89,064 

46,081 

176339 

154,048 


188,015 

6^788 

1,609,888 

907 

740,788 

188,184 

88,088,678 

80,918,178 
166,688 


13*7,446 
1366391 
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Sp«elM  of  mcrcfaatidlM. 


KucouistgB  nn  or 

DOTT. 

Articles  Imported  from 
British  nroTlncesunder 
tlie  reciprocity  treatj . 

Bunion: — Sold 

Silver 

Coffee  and  tea  from  (hell 
place  of  production,  In 
certain  veweb: 

Coffee 

Tea 

Coins:— Oold 

Sliver 


Copper: 
For  sheathing  vetaels 

In  bars  or  pigs 

Old 

Ore 

Djrewood  In  sticks 

Ilaaares: 

Onano 

Other  substances  used  as 
Bags  of  every  material  ex- 
cept wool 

Bhtathlng  metal,  not  vhol' 
ly  or  In  part  of  Iron, 

ungolvanlzed 

Silk,  raw  or  reeled  from  the 
coooon 


iintcnsin>iBB  patuo 

DCTT. 

Bark,  all  kinds  not  other- 
wise provided  fl>r . . 
Beer,  ale  and  porter .... 
Watches  and  parts  thereof 
Clothing: 

Articles  ofwear 

Beady  made 

Cocoa  

Copper,   manufitctures  ot 

not  spectfled 

Cordage; 

Tarred  and  cables 

Untarrcd 

Twine 

Cotton,  manulketures  of: 

Piece  goods 

Thread,  twist,  yarn 

Kot  spedfled 

Bleaoned,  printed,  paint 
ed,  or  dyed  piece  goods 

wholly  of  cotton 

All   other  manu&cturcs 
wholly  of  cotton . .  ^ 
Extracts  and  decoctions  of 
logwood  and  other  dye- 
woods   not    otherwise 

provided  for 

Fish: 

Dried  or  smoked 

Mackerel 

All  other 

Flax,  mannbctnreii  of: 
Linens,  bleached  and  nn 

bleached 

Uannlhctares  o(  not  spe- 
ctfled  

Fruits,  green,  ripe,  or 
dried: 

Cnrrants 

Figs 

Bolslns 

Other  green,  ripe,  dried, 

or  preserved  fruit 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitation . 

Onnnybsgs ) 

Gunny  cloth j 

Hair,  unmanulhctnred 

Hots  and  bonnets  of  straw 
or  other  vegetable  sob- 
stances 


$8,000 
18,221 


S,<a»,8tl 
],41T,gr« 
5,140,801 
8,8>1,0«S 

18,T«B 


64,945 


50;4«a 


84,04> 


12,877 
40,001 
11,018 

28,172 
20,925 
62,801 

411,611 

80,051 
88,4fi2 
14,012 

805,892 

22,610 
228,107 


878,148 

162,889 
48,n0 
Cl,12< 


69,626 
28,405 


26,664 
89,866 

68,780 
88,633 

84,825 

46,844 

106,887 


167,129 
80,464 


1,818,217 

2,461,044 
8,576,284 
2,696,700 

24,022 

821,297 

7,848 

16,648 
820,600 

182,865 
40,086 

84,202 


29,452 
19,978 


161,199 
70,928 
88,768 

24,769 

28,086 

168,432 

7,827 

7,705 
86,706 
i!4,188 

26,663 

1,683 

108,882 


1^,478 
62,797 

86,446 

122,446 
20,980 
42,274 

84,190 
87,198 


18,602 
14,668 
76,694 

42,089 

60,946 

82,274 

82 


97.280 


•52,147 
61,181 
86,098 


2,245,848 
1,988,798 
1,448,007 
8,04M07 

18,821 

104,770 

9,462 

10,400 
814,804 

114,838 
88 

82,045 

41,291 

.  176,588 


37,888 
41,845 
87,980 

69.641 
33,245 
271,987 

1,86» 

80,225 
11,181 
27,110 

44,449 

27,613 

247,818 


445,692 

229,741 

2,676 

142,806 

7,291 

43,109 

119,881 
61,195 


27,878 
74,869 

92.664 
9,316 

60,601 
2,294 

26,467 


99,484 


Bpaetai  of  merehudlM. 


1>UTI. 

Hemp,  manulkotnres  of. . 
"      nnmannfiustured. 

Honey 

India  rubber,  manu&ctnred 
^  unmanu&c- 

tured 

Indigo 

Iron,  iron  and  steel,  and 
steel,  mannfutnrea  of: 

Bar  Iron 

Cntleiy 

Firearms  not  spedfled 
Hnskela  and  rifles .... 

Ballroadiron 

Steel  of  all  kinds 

Other  mannfactnres  of 

Iron 

Manufactures  of  steel.... 

Jute,  Slaol  graia,  coir,  &c  . 

Lead,  and  mannmctores  of. 

Matting,  Chinese  or  other, 

offlags,jute,&o.... 

Molasses 

Oil: 

Spermaceti 

Whale  and  other  flah. 
Essential,  expressed,   or 

volatile 

Linseed 

Olive 

Palm  and  cocoanat 

Opinm 

Paper,  and  mannfkctnreeof 

Qnlcksllver ^ 

Baw  hides  and  skin* 

Salt 

Saltpetre: 

Crude 

Beflned,  or  partially  so. 
Silk,  and  manuAetnres  of. 

Soda  ash 

Splcet: 

Cassia 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Pepper,  black 

Pimento ,  ■  ■ . 

Spirits,  ibrelgn  distilled: 

Brandy 

From  grain 

From  other  materials . . 
Sugar: 

Brown 

Loat  and  other  refined. 
White,  clayed,  or  pow- 
dered  

Tobacco: 

Glgsra 

Other  manubctured . . 

XJnmanufsctnred 

Wares,  china,  earthen,  por- 
celain, and  stone... 

Wine,  all  kinds 

Wood,  mannlhetares  of — 

"     nnmannlhetnred.... 

Wool  and  worsted,  manu- 

fkctnres  of. 

Wool,  unmanuikctured. 
Yalne  of  merchandise  not 
enumerated  :* 

duties  at  4  per  cL 
8  " 
12  " 
15  " 
19  " 
24  " 
80     • 


Paving  i 


tl6,863 

97,749 

208s0n 


61,491 
•I^ITB 


22,261 
12,448 
7,280 
27,2U 
48,108 
27,708 

884,479 

809,012 
217,842 

80,in 
510,214 

1,080 
8S0 

18,688 
88,145 
44,401 
7,980 
2ai28 
24,506 
14,600 
27r,690 
41,218 

412,748 
131.706 
161 .848 
189,606 

40,858 
16,454 
88,168 
102,382 
161,678 

141.683 
16.869 
42,066 

884.598 
249,658 

44,017 

S27.14S 
941,741 
14,287 

27.029 
149.615 


164,968 
487,498 


47,686 

84,988 

1,600 

234.861 

15,625 
209,484 

10,082 


HMSl 

»m 

104,00 

1,907 

9s,9i<    tte^ns 

10,848       4^13 


8,994 

84,701 
20.941 
27M8 

vtjm 

8,079 

119,194 

28,370 
98,443 
67,411 

82,018 
619,618 

960 
7,411 

48,424 

8,297 

;6,7«2 

14,412 

4,146 

84,244 

88312 

606,218 

22,434 

8,290 

40,lt4 

244.444 

4,006 

28.11B 

]«,7«8 

T,1S9 

107,413 

29,287 


Sik29S 
49,404 

1,801,999 
424,682 

4^ 

224^234 
12,484 
64^984 

24,444 

206,794 

19,906 

66,689 

221.804 
2^811 


58,009 
8,675 


212 

211,279 

7J81 


Total  foreign  exports  In  1857, 128,978,417;  ISM,  la*" 
077;  1840,  »2fl,988,(B2. 


•  Under  the  torilt  of  J844  (altered  In  1657)  the  duUes  OD  this  class  were  6, 10^  15, 90, 26,  80^  and  40  per  cent 
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inloKs. 


KncHXXDua  Fxia  ot 

BUTT. 

Anlmils,  llTliig,  of  all 

.   ■  kinds 

Argols,  or  crado  tartar. 

Articles  Importod  ttom 
British  proTlnces 
under  reciprocity 
treaty 

Articles  of  all  kinds  f6r 
the  nee  of  the  U.  B.. 

Articles  of  U.  S.  produce 
bronffht  back 

Articles  for  the  library 
of  congress 

Articles  specially  int' 
ported  for  use  of 
seminaries  of  leani' 
lug 

Articles  In  a  emda  state 
used  in  dyeing  or 
tanning 

Bark,  FeruTlaa 

Bells,  old,  A  bell  metal. 

Berries,  nuts,  Ac,  In- 
cluding nutgalls,and 
some  other  articles 
used  In  dyeing 

Bismuth 

Bitter  apples 

Bolting  eloUis 

Bone  Mack 

Bone,  burnt 

Bone  dost 

Brass 

Bullion: 

Gold 

surer 

Bohr  stones 

Cabinets  of  coins,  med- 
als. Ik, 

Coffee  from  Its  places  of 
production,  in  oer' 
talD  vessels 

Tea  from  its  places  of 

Siodnctlon,  la  ee> 
linTessels 

Coins: 

Gold 

Sllrer 

Copper: 
For  sheathing  Teasels 
In  bars  or  pigs.,.. 

Old........ 

Ore 

Cotton,  unmanuftctured 

Dragon's  blood 

Dyewoods  in  sticks.. 
Effects: 
Personal  and  bouse- 

hold 

Personal,  of  emigrants 
and  others,  Inclnd- 
Ing  wearing  apparel, 
tools  of  trade,  dca . . 
Household,  of  persons 
or  families  arrirlog 

IntheU.  S 

Personal  and   house- 
hold, of  U.S.  citizens 
dying  abroad.... 
Felt,      adhesive,       for 
sheathing  vessels... 
Flax,  unmanu&ctured.. 

eiasa,  oM 

Hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat, 

&e. 

Ivoiy,  unmann/hctttrod. 
Linseed  (not  embracing 

flaxseed) 

Madder,  root 

onnd  or  pre- 


lUnures 
Ooano 
Otber  aabstsoces  used 


Uapa  and  charts. 


|48,Stf 


l,201,i76 


(i,on 


885,114 


247 


12,888,871) 


8,TST,8«0 

6,S(B,051 
6,472,049 

851,8" 


1,440,814 
82,172 


418,780 

ao,i5« 


2T»,026 


Tot.  XV.— 5  L 


tT05.T87 
144,999 


18,884,418 

1,440,497 
61& 


84,7n 


174,829 

812,292 

109 


T<,0<2 
4,771 
1,<0« 

76,257 

tso 


18,46$ 

741,«d8 

823,473 

M,788 


7,308,918 

1,338.789 
4,985,914 

156,891 
801,432 
124,006 
1,846,501 
52,045 
856 
729,596 


89,888 

222,978 
70,272 

841 

58,490 

148,707 

801 

874,087 

^,4l^^4s 

44,138 

2,156,408 

429,685 

2,258 
6,969 


11,441,665 
109,708 


20,446,686 

8,108 

1,157,625 

8,865 


55,899 


J98,095 

449,575 

289 


«l,168 

B.T86 

1,518 

89,554 

834 

28,386 

15,825 

17,980 

493.187 

499,943 

67,247 

273 


21,768,989 


8,808,771 

2,015,599 
5,541,406 

87.577 
196,996 
291.027 
1,031.493 
140,857 
255 
838,186 


64,489 

194,287 
100,516 

8,686 

46,649 

218,637 

718 

14 
618,421 

2,738,411 
85,911 

784,671 

625,307 

672 
7,190 


Anlclcs. 


HSSOHAinian  luoi  or 

BOTT. 

Models  of  Inventlonaand 
improvementa.. 

011s,flA 

Other  products  of  fish- 
eries  

Old}unk  and  oakum 

Paintings  and  sutuaiy. . 

Palm  lea^  unmanufac- 
tured   

Plaster  of  Paris,  da . 

PlBtinnm,do 

Bogs  of  every  daa<»lp- 
tlon  except  wool . . . 

Battans  and  reeds,  un 
mannfiictured 

Seeds,  trees,  shrubs, 
bulbe,  plants,  &o., 
not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 

Sheathing  metal  not 
wholly  or  In  part  of 
Iron,  ung&lvanlzed . . 

Shingle  bolts  and  stave 
bolts 

Silk,  raw  or  reeled  f^m 
the  cocoon 

Specimens  of  aatnra] 
hlstoiy,  Ik. 

Tin  bars....: 

"    blocks 


«1,8' 


'Wool,  sheep's,  unmanu- 
fictured.  In  value 
not  exoeedlng  20  cts. 
per  lb 

All  other  articles  ex- 
empt fh»m  duty. 

UVECHAHDISK       TAT] 

nnri. 

Adds: 

Acetic,  benzole,  bora- 

clc,  citric,  murlaUc, 

fte. 

Acetous,  chromic,  i^- 

trie,  ftie. 

Alum 

Arrowroot 

Barllto 

Bark: 

QuIIla 

Of  all  kinds  not  otbe> 
wise  provided  for.. 
Beer,  ale,  and  porter: 

In  casks 

In  bottles 

Block  lead  pencils 

Boots  and  shoes,  otber 

than  leather 

Borax,  refined 

Brass: 

Pins 

TTlre 

Uonuliictures  o(  not 

specified 

Breanstnffi): 

Barley 

Indian  com  and  oom 

dieal 

Oats 

Oatmeal 

Kye 

Wheat 

Wheat  floor 

Brimstone,  crude. ... 
"         rolled... 

Bristles 

Brushes  and  hrooms. 

Butter 

Buttons,  metal 

All  otber  buttons  and 

moulds 

Camphor,  crude 

*•        reflned... 

Candles,  stearine .... 

"       taUow 


12,997 


8^45e 

98,002 


90,168 
63,714 


886,604 
748,872 

8,240 

20,781,411 
78,271 


24,586 
2^761 
31,018 


258,605 

221,290 
62»,.'S50 


80,528 
94,844 

68 
4,868 

218,081 

3,068 


110 
659 

2,070 
909 

-  477 


12,805 

289,581 

288,968 

18,6'S4 

13,178 

912,871 

66,814 

84 

62,187 


1762 
691,901 

"189,817 


80,674 
78,996 
68,006 

l,87ei7n 

400,815 

678,889 

876,996 

. .  10,109 

1,880,890 

4.420 
467,082 
416,808 
167,446 

4,868,121 
486,102 


287,802 

14,040 
34,808 
41.286 
9,841 

759 

1,S45 

188,224 
632,975 
129,812 

22.077 
101,616 

60,161 
160 

186,139 

12,169 

47,218 

1.818 

2,781 

140 


12,097 
324.176 

10,7-1 1 

222,179 

281,731 

4,060 

16,462 

716,670 


19 

8,797 

280 


86,895 
642,077 

112,(M0 
112,208 
654,754 

99,657 
99,428 
64,572 

1,640,244 

113,122 


448,309 

345,161 

14,798 

1,285,976 

9,406 

90,594 

8,223 

1,086,777 


4,460,658 


285,251 

18,943 
54,308 
18,903 
10,088 

50 

8,682 

102,669 
683,201 
182,899 

29,808 
67,162 

49,224 
2,877 

180,191 

8,893 

29.051 

2,978 

8,401 

67 

10,138 

932 

894,396 

12,549 

437,450 


25,402 

640,229 

6,318 

209 

12,176 

U 
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MKBOHANDISB .     PATIKO 

Candles,  vtx. 

CheMe 

Chloride    of    lime    or 

bleacblag  powder 
Chronomoters,    box 

ship's,  and  parts  ot. 
(^lucka,  and  parts  of. . 
Watches,  and  parts  of 
Watch    matoriala    and 
unllnished  parts  of 

watches 

Clothing,  arttclcs  uf  wear 
**       ready  uade 

Coal 

Cochineal 

Cocoa 

Copper  bottoms 

Copper ; 
Halls  and  spikes... 

Wire 

Manuiactures  ct,  not 

specified 

CordaKc,     tarred,    and 

cables 

Cordage,  untarred 

Belnes { 

Twine I 

Cotton.manuftctaros  oj 
Cords,  gallooDH,  (flmps 
Uatters'  plush  of  oot 

ton  and  silk 

Hosiery  and  articles 
made  on  fksmes. . . . 

Piece  goods 

Thread,  twist,  yarn  . . 

Velvets 

Manafactures  not  spe- 

dfled 

All  other  mannflu- 
tores  wholly  of  cot- 
ton  : 

Dsftuerreotype  plates. . 
Dolls  and   toys  of  all 

kinds 

EnirraTings  or  plates  _  _ . 
Extracts  and  decoctions 
of  logwood  andother 
dyewoods  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 
Extract  of  maildcr  . . . 
Extract  of  Indigo  .... 
Feathers    and    flowers, 
artlflclal  and  orna- 
mental   

fish: 
Dried  or  smoked.. 

Herrings 

Mackerel 

Salmon 

All   other  dried  and 

smoked  fish 

Sardines,  and  all  other 

fish  In  oil 

Flax,  manulactnres  of: 
Hosiery  and   articles 

made  on  fVanies. 
LlDcnH,    bleached 

unbleached 

Linen     mnnufbctores 

not  specified 

Tow  of  fiax,  codllla . 

Flaxseed 

Floor     cloth,      patent, 

painted,  &c 

Fmlts: 

Currants 

Dates 

Figs 

Lemons 

Limes 

Oran;:tis 

Plums 

Prunes 

Kalslns 

Other  (rreen,  ripe,  or 
dried  fhilt 


$9,867 
143,321 


1«,442 
W,t4T 


1,BT1,MT 
847,471 
772,663 
440,707 
187,010 
4,8>0 

1,728 
681 

1,817,882 

«S,OM 
<1,483 

l»,9&7 

218,824 

11,4T8 

8,210,237 

11,441,082 

1,401.16.3 

673,294 

1,729,618 


10,9<S 


1,875,172 


96.607 

49,21.1 

144 

8,949 


6,913 

9,975,83S 

1,459.292 
220,788 

9,624 

15I,41<> 

17,04.S 

812,207 

640,544 

llR.ai» 
inH.994 
937,460 

161,587 


•5,088 
15^685 

865,968 

7,921 

71,885 

2,800,387 


86.845 
1,252,485 
284,849 
988,200 
493,981 
889.339 
6,091 

85S 
5,278 

109,448 

49,138 

12,079 

1,682 

04^74 

25,570 

9,895 

8,223,036 

17,849,497 

1,918,417 

833,712 

2,S3S,955 


1,106,499 
14,168 

8.'H,S99 
182,844 


28,791 

152,803 
1,060 

741,488 

107,615 
88,903 

6,361 

8,673 

251,278 

26,529 

8,958,977 

1,855,009 
17J 
649 

8,385 

810,.WO 

91,060 

140,2'« 

813,160 

1.538 

644,63.1 

169,197 

19fJ,29' 

1,420,980 

227,881 


W,T91 
168,487 

487,797 

4,084 

96,529 

2,738,671 


101  JSl 
1,TS^287 
846,059 
889.884 
225,355 
888,149 
1,006 

18T 

601 

11,576 

98,886 

84,841 

730 

49,188 

6S,8«9 

<S,9«5 

4,810,869 

27.098.211 

1,775.814 

868,774 

2,401,516 


1,485,008 
15 

472.907 
120,790 


95,817 

685^6»8 

1,824 

776,748 

149,217 

88,808 

258 

111 

4,990 

1M,679 

85,516 

9,245,816 

1,454,993 
458 
649 

8,253 

2S4,6i2 

67.606 

863.869 

423.220 

6.3.'52 

753.69.') 

220,2,34 

276.039 

1,1T5,,S79 

234,124 


Artlela. 


lUKuiAiiDm    FATiaa 

DDTT. 

Fruit  praenred  In  m- 

gar,  brandy,  fte. 

Furs: 
Drefled,  on  thesUn.. 
Undressed,  on  the  skin 
Hatters^    dressed 
undressed,    not  on 

the  skin 

Uanufketorea  of. . . 
Olaaa: 

Bottles 

DemQobns 

Crystals  fi>r  'watdies. . 
Painted  or  colored 
PoUahedplaU.... 

Porcelain 

Silvered 

Wai«a,eat 

"      plain 

Window,  broad  orown 

or  cylinder 

Mann&etares  of,  not 

specified 

Glaxiers^  diamonds 

Olue 

Qold  and  silver,  manU' 
ikctarea  of: 
Epaulets,       Ralloona, 
laoes,  tassels,  Ao. . 

0em8,set 

■*     notset 

Leaf 

Jewelry,  or  Imitations 

of 

BlWer-pIated  mctaL 
"        "      win.. 
Uanulkctures  ol^  not 

specified 

Orsss  cloth 

Qum  Arabic,  Barbary, 

copal,  Ac. 

All  other  gums  snd  re- 
sins in  a  crude  state 

Qnnny  bags 

Ounny  cloth 

Gunpowder 

Ontta  pereba: 
HanuActures  of. . . 
Unmann&etured . . 
Bair: 
Mannfhctnres  of... 
tlnmanoflsetnred. . 
Angora,  Thibet,  Ac, 

piece  goods 

Da,  nnmanuliiiet'd. . . . 
Bats  and  bonnets  of 
straw  aodotherveg- 
etable  substances. . . 
Bats  of  hair,  whaleboDe, 
or  other  materials, 
not  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  for 

Hemp,    and    nianuflu- 
turesof: 

Burlaps 

Cotton  bogging 

Osnabargs  and  Tick' 

lenburgs 

Sail  duck 

Manufactures  oi^  not 

specified 

Fnmannlhctnred . .  ^ 
Tow  of  hemp,  codllla 

Honey 

India  rubber: 

Manu&ctnred , 

rnmannfaotnred . . 

Indigo 

Ink  and  ink  powders 

Iron,  and  iron  and  steel, 

mannfiMitares  of: 

Anchors,  and  parts  of 

Anvils,  and  parts  of.. 

Bar  iron 

Cables,  chain 

Cutlery 


•101,557 

114,400 

61S,7n 


1,572,888 
41,955 

80^99 

82,170 

8&7SS 

615,061 

MS^Ttl 

111,>40 

n,788 

<41,09S 

141.904 

898 

i>,5n 


40,488 
4,487 

laojisi 

l!08,«S8 

1.918 
S,»tS 

TS.181 
43,604 

148,880 

456,482 

2,189,798 

9,663 


129,571 
463,706 

608,998 
675 


2,246,12$ 


180,864 
14,069 


14,180 
M0,4«9 


92,520 
202,436 

180,535 

832,058 

1,010,509 

47,784 


82,980 
67,926 

4,428,93.'^ 
293,124 

1,140,$24 


•110,97: 

150.076 
Ut;T22 


1,448,127 
91,996 

88.7» 
84JM2 
tM44 
41.743 

Bo,5n 

S,8St 

190,198 
99.898 
Mt006 

«t<iS86 

18SMI 
1,247 
11,818 


64,417 
11,822 
8<8.986 
78,290 

480,888 
1.296 
26,208 

41.501 
9,917 

871,876 

182.185 

816.80* 

1,802,0*0 

4,042 

l.*SS 
12,455 

111.168 
8i8t050 

818,848 
01,898 


1,118,816 


81,755 


10«,89« 
14,101 

T63 
8,837 

197.998 

405.178 

18,"l» 

196,761 

.    196,814, 

971,481 

1441.4J9 

86,123 

1^610 

60,S«6 

4,134.831 

1-4,»1 

1,762,108 


tl(t,9>r 

IIVTI 
297,414 


i,n3it 

l!S,4n 
(7,tSS 

tus 

«L«5 

ti,ni 

44U» 
li.M 

4i;,iio 

IICISM 

ns^in 

iHoa 

Mt 


OS 
Itfll 

7^egt 

KM* 
» 

4^1S8 

em 

mjcn 

18t,» 
1,T>5M 

V» 

4N 
III 

niu 

tBWM 


vw» 


lifMI 


nai 

1!^ 

0) 

im 

T,<H 

i«3,«n 

1.4X1* 

!,«'.'!! 


C.9* 
ISO.* 
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miOBUisaB    FATUia 

DUTT. 

Iran,  tnd  Iron  uxi  (teel, 

mADuliuiturea  of; 

FIrwnna  not  tpeclfled 

IIoop  Iron 

Mnskets  and  rifle* 

Nails,   aplkes,    taoka, 


Neodlea 

Old  and  aorap  Iron.... 

Pig  iron 

Ballroail  Iron 

Bod  iron 

8aw&  mill,  etD9»«nt, 

and  pit 

Sheet  Iron 

Side  arms 

Bteel,  cast,  shear,  and 

Qerman 

All  other  steol 

Wire,  cap  or  bonnet. 
Other     manulkotaree 

of  iron  not  aped- 

fled 

All    other    maonbc- 

tores  of  steel 

Ivory,  marmfactaros  of. 

Ivory  black  

JutsT  BIsal   grass,  eoir, 

Laaea,  ix. : 

Braids  of  cotton 

Embrotilerios  of  oot- 
ton,  linen,  silk,  and 

TO<ll 

Insertlngs  of  cotton. 
"         "  thread 

Laees  of  cotton 

•'      ••  thread 

Trimmings  of  cotton 

Lard 

Lasting  and  mohair 
cloth    for    bnttoo* 

and  shoes 

tead: 
Bar,   pig,  aheet,  and 

old 

Pipes 

Shot 

Uannfactures  o(  not 

specllled 

I.eatni>r: 
Boots  and  shoos.. 

GioTes 

Japanned,  or  skins,  of 

aliunde 

Bkina     tanned     and 

dressed 

6k!  vers 

Tanned  band,  aole,  and 

apprr 

Itanufortnras  o(  not 

mecifled 

Lleonce  paste 

"     root 

Ibchlnery  ezclttslreiy 
designed    and    ex- 

?ireasl7  imported  for 
be  mannioctnre  of 
flax  and  linen  goods 
Uarble,  manubctares  nf 
"      nnmanolisctared 
Mathematical      Instra- 

ments 

Uatting,  Chinese  or  oth- 
er, of  flags,  jute,  Jbc. 
Heats  and  vegetables 

Baeon 

Beef 

Ham 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Ucata,  game,  ponltry, 
and  vegetables,  pre- 
pared in  cans,  dec. . . 

Uolassos 

Moslcal  Instmments   .. 


(541,175 

824,675 

61,170 

188,756 
SS0,820 

iii.eso 

1,001,742 

7,458,596 

809,901 

47,497 

1,083,889 

^894 

1,77^S92 

858,822 

<,1«3 


4,475,645 

'kU,722 
289 

tS4,8S8 


4,443,175 
821,961 

1,129,754 
420 

W,084 


a,<06,T88 

123 

15,487 

1,076 

127,651 
1,509,881 


809,178 
68,194 

1,606,468 

469,161 
892,552 
42,091 


25,253 
201,978 

81,926 

207,587 

7,204 
1,614 

■87;672 


8,259,175 
494,874 


$814,519 

887,198 

16,851 

84.804 

154,794 

107,702 

1,049,900 

2,274,082 

882,801 

26,495 

762,975 
6,716 

],141,8n 

905,859 

14,299 


1,150,625 

1,048,405 
1^466 


S,167,8»5 
41,786 


8,286,408 

19,SS6 

2,298 

855,880 

878,999 

204,299 

64 


Ul,760 


1,61T,7T0 
850 

i,6n 

814 

128,666 
1,837,998 

226,012 

l,994,7n 
120,978 

1,858,794 

886,722 
612,529 
41,669 


17,891 
17,750 
171,758 

13,975 

163,138 

701 
8,081 

11,496 
1.840 

11,878 


47,497 

6,062,850 

898,716 


1842,641 

618,087 
20,8$9 

iii,n6 

886,690 

108,227 

1,006,866 

8,709376 

576,720 

7,485 

889,065 

11,043 

1,680,897 
1,193.466 

11,465 


1,606,481 

14,091 

869 

1,820,187 

48,674 


1,968,616 

15.954 

8,658 

474,648 


U7,246 
878 


194,010 


1,835,868 
4,148 
6,281 

780 

184,476 
1,548,429 

149,206 

1,120,431 
157,862 

1,454,687 

661,606 
661,811 
74,72? 


4.602 

83.828 
118,416 

13,950 

803,461 


677 
15,657 

841 
60,962 


80,685 

6,216,827 

489,952 


KSBOBAXDm       rATIKS 
DOTT. 

Nnts: 

Almonda 

Cocoanots 

Kot  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 

OU  and  hone  of  fbreign 


Spermaceti 

whale  and  other  flsh. 

Whalebone 
OU: 

Castor 

Essential,    expressed, 
or  voIatUe 

Hemp  seed  and  rape 
aeed.. 

Iilnaeed 

Meatslbot   and  other 
animal  oils. . . , 

011ve,incask*., 
-       "  bottle* 

Palm  and  cocoanat. . , 
Oil  cloth  of  all  kinds 

Opinm 

Paints,  &0.: 

Litharge 

Ochre,  dry 

Painters'  colon . . . 

Paris  vhlte 

Red  lead 

fiugar  of  lead 

Water  colors 

White  lead 

WhIUng 

Kotspeclfled 

Paper    and     mannflte- 
turss  of: 

Blank  books , 

Paper  boxes. 

Fancy  boxes 

Playing  cards 


Paper  Suiglngs 

Papier  machegoods . . 
Sheathing  paper. 
Writing  nwer... 
Notspecifled  ... 

Parchment 

Pens,  metallic,  &a 

Pewter,  old 

"         mannbetnree 

oi;  not  speclfled 

Printed  books  InEngllsh 
"  "     »     other 

langnages.... 

Hswspi^rs,  Ulostnt- 1 

Periodiaui!  ;;;■.".'.■.".!;  J 

Periodicals  In  course  of 

republication 

QaicksilTer 

Raw  hides  and  skins  . 
Saddlery,  common,  tin- 
ned, or  Japanned  . . . 
Saddlery,  plated,  brass, 

or  polished  steel 

Salt 

Saltpetre^  erode 

''        refined 

Silk: 
Caps,    bonnets,    and 

haU 

Floss 

Hosiery,  Ac. 

Piece  goods. 

Do.  of  silk  and  worsted 

Baw... 

Sewing 

Twist.. 

Mannbctarea  ol|  not 

spedfled 

Sktos  of  all  kinds.. 

Soap,  perihmed . . . . 

"     not  perfluDcd 

Soda  ash 

*^    carbonate 

"    sal  


1109,605 
188,144 

413 

17,280 
261 

101,601 

146,871 

1T,601 
153,200 


74,028 
847,896 
887,881 
9,524 
468,461 

17,721 
16,253 


118,076 
66,796 


29,169 


18,884 

St^MO 

17,281 

154,591 

83,948 

848^140 

178,223 
6,750 

164.771 
SJSIi 

670 
668,697 

171,064 

80,497 


961 

10,010,090 

62,781 

195,164 
2,082,583 
1,156,463 


161,192 

80,611 

889,299 

12,067,369 

1,580,246 

958.784 

211,728 


4,442,522 

96,176 

61,6<)7 

139,926 

1,084,021 

424.024 

86,453 


H44,757 
48,564 

177,849 


8,504 

88S 

188,186 

806,126 

13,848 
695,172 

696 

14^486 
889,490 
453,638 
17,948 
804,010 

10,666 

17,578 
61,702 
11,728 
97,217 
68,810 
85,447 

119,101 
14,950 

801,180 


18,466 
10,288 
19,222 
18,106 
148,722 
16,218 

i'6^929 

282,RT6 

6,160 

114,817 

784 

1,606 

427,280 

181,915 

24,844 
1,221 


98,S17 
18,011,826 

69,658 

188,814 

1,295,684 

864,482 

48,986 


89,168 
14,825 

460,084 

21,182,188 

1,623,106 

288,267 

171.CS3 

76,639 

4,468,883 

92,088 

75,777 

898,758 

1,7«'S,444 

82S,4(M 

218,140 


(147,025 
45,718 

186,668 


144 

41,799 

846 

189,647 

158,774 

28.866 
403,968 

198 

75,680 

378,141 

699,855 

26,787 

640A13 

7,678 
26,465 

108,658 
11,152 
71,710 
22,628 
25,544 
98,496 
18,681 

865,828 


18,770 

12,378 

17,990 

19,283 

144,400 

19,884 

266 

299,916 

191,881 

6,528 

106,147 

641 

604 
699,670 

195,811 

19,493 
1,951 

86 

16,741 
10,621,706 

78,419 

177,088 

1,481,140 

1,088,978 

18,185 


95.519 

12,908 

646,845 

14,876,076 

2,198376 

104,700 

154,572 

80,414 

6,001,406 

205,244 

62,487 

18.3,516 

1,<01.980 
669,001 
170^05 
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Tabu  XVl.—lxrom  rBOV  Fomov  Couimna  nrro  xn  XJxmo  Btatm    OmMiuud. 


BOTT. 

8pio«s: 

CualA 

CUiiuiDon 

Clovea 

Ginger,  eround 

"       dried,   green, 
ripe,  preaerved,  or 

pictLled 

Uace 

Nutmegs 

Pepper,  black 

•*      red 

Pimento 

Bpirita: 

Brandj 

From  grain 

From  other  materiala 

Cordials 

Starch 

Sogar: 

Brown 

Candy 

Loaf  and  other  refined 
Simp  of  sugar  cane . . . 
White,  clayed,  or  pow- 
dered  

Sulphate  of  baryles 

"       of  quiniae 

Tallow 

Coffee  ft'om  places  other 
than  those  of  its  pio- 

duotion 

Tea,  da 

Tin: 

Foil 

Plates  and  sheets. . 
Uanufactures  o^  not 

speclflod 

Tobacco,  mannlkctnred; 

Cigars 

Bnuir 

Other  man  u&ctures  of 

Unmanufactured . . 

Umbrell:is,  parasols,  and 

sunshades  of  silk  and 

other 

Verdigris 

Vitriol : 
Blue  (snlph.  copper) 
Green  (sulpb.  or  iron) 
Oil  of  (sulphuric  acid) 
White  (sulph.  zinc). . . 
Wares,  china,  *c.: 
Chemical,  earthen,  or 
pottery,  capacity  ex- 
ceeding 10  gallons.. 
China,   earthen,  por- 
celain,  and  stone 

Britannia 

Gilt  or  plated 

Japanned 

Wines,  In  casks: 
Austrian    and    other 

German 

Burgundy 

CUret 

Fayal  andotber  Azores 

Madeira 

Port 

Bberry  and  St.  Lucas. 
Sicily  and  other  Medi 

tcrranean 

Tenerlffe   and    other 

Canary _ .  _ 

Red,  not  enumerated 
White," 
Wines,  in  bottles: 

Burgundy 

C'hanipagne 

Claret 

Madeira 


t201,SS3 

lS,86fl 

65,332 

32 


44,12.3 
86,754 
254.037 

279,287 

2,400 

241,508 

J,B27,262 

1,12.'),  ICO 

21S.00- 

92.390 

6,695 

42,614,6114 
].*i7 
6S,906 
4,284 

86,S20 

4S,.^6T 

249,964| 

12,507 


89,879 
17,81,-. 

21.126 
4,789,S88 

1,053,182 

4,221.096 
2,626 

18,896 
1,868,885 


65,860 
9,<»0 


5,884 
6,446 


4,087,064 

8,9S1 

160,824 

46,.3S« 


27,2.W 

21,6'. 

669.408 

4.704 

05.880 

407..'>64 

864,906 

188,894 

665 

600,527 
252,584 

T,0«4 

1,148,469: 

865.S07; 

2.734 


(209,<00 
15,836 

A8tl7 
7,201 


64,244 
16,478 
S«5,4«0 
401,791 
8,1.30 
118,683 

8,263.058 

1,465,248 

444,207 

188,178 

8,968 

80,471,802 

1,248 

8,08T 

19,717 

78,229 

S2>)2 

6,542 

»,5n 


12,696 
81,825 

26,401 
6,881,147 

18,688 

4,681,742 

5,006 

46,712 

1,686,118 


67,420 
89,478 

6,899 

9,268 

68 


17,818 

8,416,714 

7,966 

122,078 

«i,678 


116,4781 

624,028; 

88 

61,902 

88,217 

162,849 

87,099 

178 
283,677 
299,121 

8,7SS 

1,886,700, 

262,082' 

1,702 


(346,693 

8,727 

26,970 

6,899 


65,859 

12,595 

186,212 

487,218 

5,022 

82,446 

8,938,041 

1,211,835 

850,228 

169,071 

1,400 

80,959,986 

8,185 

68,580 

6,589 

69,816 

40,017 

8,617 

18,129 


114,868 
111,656 

87,008 
4,681,663 

26,989 

4,581,559 

7,110 

125,616 

1,866,625 


69,882 
82,320 

8,220 

19,077 

27 


19,974 

4,887,888 

1,8.M 

131,725 

80,125 


118.985 
2.3,881 

609.7S5 

2,404 

63,838 

214,925 

481,287 


Article*. 


86,396 


480,999 
462,415 

7,048 

1,845,925 

420,475 

7,276 


HBlOKASSni       FATISO 
DOTT. 

Winea,  In  bottles: 

Port 

Sherrr 

Another 

Woad  or  pastel.,... 
Wood: 

Cabinet  and  household 
ftimituro 

Cedar,  manu^ctored ' 

Ebony,  " 

Mahogany,     " 

Kosewood,      ** 

Satlnwood,    " 

Willow,         " 

Other  manufiictares  of 

Cedar,  anmannftC'- 
tared 

Box,  do. 

Ebony,  da 

Granadllla,  do 

Lignum  TitsB,  do. . . , 

Mahogany,  da 

Bosewooo,  do 

Satlnwood,  do 

All   other    cabinet, 

do ; 

Firewood 

Willow 

Other,  not  specified 

Cork  bark,  manuCsc- 
tiiresof 

Cflrks 

Cork  bark,  unmanu 

foctured 

Wool: 

Baizes,  bindings,  and 
bocklngs,  of  wool  or 
worsted 

Blankets 

Carpeting 

Flannels 

Hosiery  and  articles 
made  on  frames 

Piece  goods, Including 
wotil  and  cotton 

Piece  goods  of  worsted 
Including  worsted 
and  cotton 

Shawls  of  wool,  wool 

and  cotton,  silk,  and 

silk  and  cotton . 

Woollen    and    worsted 

yarn 

Wool  or  worsted,  manu- 
factures of,  not  spe- 
cified  

Wool,  unmanuflictured, 
not  otherwise  provi- 
ded for 

Zinc: 

Nails 

Pigs 

Sheets 

Spelter 

Manufactures  of,   not 

specified 

Value  of  merchandise 
not  speolficd  In  the 
above  statements:* 

At  4  i»er  cent  duty. . . 

At  8  percent . 

At  19  percent... . 

At  15  per  cent... 

At  19  percent... 

At  24  per  cent . . . 

At  80  per  ceut . . . 


Paying  duties 

Free  of  duty 


Total. 


$16,837 

11.1.39 

273.242 

1,201 


47,696 


15,185 


175,4ftl 
891,179 


518,251 


41.778 

29,457 


209,572 


119.8351 
1.68(i,973 
2,151,290' 

106,7;9 

1,740,829 
11,009,605 


11,566,609 


2,246,851 

192,147 


693,640 


1.463 

44,764 

546.250 

447,612 


1.847,024 

646.016 

1.B98 

&n(H.767 
183.49:J 

2,624.fi45 
641,815 


tl4,4.;iS 

11,7481 

240,616 

2,056' 


J 


4.3.in 

8,214 

621 

14.000 

9,4S(i 

66 

125,677 

240,622 

84,790 

2,998 

4.88S 

7,790 

12,807 

26-3,636 

148,9n 


10,3S2| 

a?  I 

33,859! 

6701 


167,892 

34,174! 


186,174 
1,097,8861 
2,200,1641 

101,9111 

719,415: 


tlS.071 

9.urS 

8Sl'357 

1,493 


60,680 
2! 

sag 

S,7» 

9,«7 

IDS 

143L4M 

297,796 


»6 
7.»tS 
6.SM 

7,S2t 
827,770 
SS6.4S6 

2,921 

1,11* 

13i 

S9,5C< 

8,7ul 

5» 
260,923 

5S4S7 


IM).eSS 
1.66M8I 

178,899 

SSI,62T 


11,259,6931    12,7S7,:5» 


12,269,574     15,016,*;i 


2,877,8621      S,S0C9S7 


886,814 


aBs;i;i 


1,653,463       IfillJUti 


S1,SS3I 

876. 
117,420 
65&165I 
667,986 

678 


2,486.655 

410.674 

12.2*8 

8,389,108 

164.976 

1.564.611 

82,878 


S91,4»4 

l.«^ 

1«,87» 

5<V4.:44 

276,663 

7SI 


S,1846M 
44iS.3 

l,ilM»S 

lS6.49i 

1,7MJM 

e*,9U 


62,'.9.0+7.014 
79,721,116 


$294,160,835 

GO.TJO.yoi; 


MOU.iJO.Ul  $338.763. 1J0:«36J.1K^ 


$279,874,640 
S2,1*U614 


'The duties  on  these 
1867,  were  respcctiTely  6, 


nnenumerated  articles,  under  the  tariff  of  1S46,  which  wu  in  effect  In  thg  jtu  ending  Jan*  l», 
10, 15, 20, 25^  80,  and  40  per  cent. 
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Tabui  X7IL— Comnaoc  or  m  Uinnn  Srim  -wttb  Fobxioh  Natiohs  ni  1890  aitd  ISMi* 


Forolgn  States  and  CoDQtrlct. 


Knropcan  Riis&ia 1 

AMatic  I'usslii V 

Bussia  in  America ) 

PniMia  

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swcilifh  West  Indies 

Denuiarlc 

Dunisti  West  Indies 

llauibtirg 1 

Bremen y 

LUbeck j 

Otber  German  porU 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Oiiiana 

Dutch  Kast  Indies 

Bclgliiri)  

Knt'lnnd  

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  West  Indies 

Canaila 

British  Honduras 

Other  British  N.  Am.  poss. 

British  Guiana^  Ac 

Britisli  po^.  in  Africa 

British  Australia 

British  Kast  Indies 

Franco  on  the  Atlnntic... 
Franco  on  tho  Med'r.inean 
French  N.  Am.  possess... 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

French  noss.  in  Africa 

French  Kxst  Indies 

8pnin  tin  the  Atlantic- 

Bpain  on  tlie  Mcditerran'n 

Canary  I>l:m<Is 

rhiiippino  Islands 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Capede  Vcrd  Islaniis 

Azores 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Papal  States 

Two  Sicilies 

Anstria ( 

Austrian  Italv i 

Italy  generalfv 

lonl'an  KepuUlc 

Greece 

Turkey  In  Kiirojto I 

Turkey  In  Asia f 

Esypt 

Other  ports  in  Africa 

IlayU I 

8t.  Domiuuu ( 

Mexico...: 

Central  America 

New  Granada. . .% 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Urujjuay 

Buncos  Ayrcsantl  Ar.Uep. 

Chili 

Peru 

Ecu.idor  

Santlwich  Islands 

Other  UWU  in  this  Pacific 

Japan  

China 

Other  parts  of  Asia 

"Whale  Osherles 

tJnccrtaiu  places 


Value  rf  exports. 


UoDieatle  products. 


1666,435 

70,(M5 
668,680 

98,176 
16,'S,S74 
&fi:,140 

4,820,730 


2,lSv,10I 

804.335 

97,014 

18n,.'«8 

2,ies«T 

64,6.'!«,969 
8,021,740 
1,025,081 

1S«,807 

7.^829 

8,612,802 

4,011,451 

171,9>4 
8,11(5,84(1 

602,776 

143,219 

W)2/j13 

16,9.t4.791 

1,01.'),4S« 

2.517 

269,377 

43,406 

l¥,575 

C(l,'i,fi,'.9 

8,2.'iO,882 

2(),.')24 

lf.,817 

•1,.%S(I,258 

816,06a 

172,978 

130,874 

47,018 

14,421 

170,764 

45,664 


1,179, 
1,617,743 

204,397 

730,932 

1,211,007 

1,498,791 

57.225 

-     970,019 

678,462 

2,723,767 

00,1124 

718.331 

1,297,183 

258,089 

24,414 


1,485,901 

315,463 

169,025 

90,190 


ToUl $186,916,912 


♦2,718,766 
29,268 
11,148 

1,4I6;741 

97.186 

65,124 

1,219,289 

4,297,272 

10,5(M,219 

46,991 

8,762,413 

294,665 

2S4,009 

181,840 

2,770,298 

187,09,5,952 

4,867,218 

4,297.1586 

920,072 

58,699 

5.225,124 

11,164,690 

.825,181 

7,.V12.S39 

1,0.8,\204 

626.282 

4,069..^90 

1.111.097 

67.840.867 

1,207.'<74 

109,291 

467,517 

86,794 

65,123 

1,027..W2 

5,407,7.85 

79,426 

868,209 

11.747,918 

1,517,887 

266.704 

34,708 

40,293 

51,016 

4,064,316 

184,944 

266,758 

4.84,190 

$86,950 


477,347 

305,784 

36,120 

2,228,177 

2,441,905 

156.1154 

8,335,739 

121.534 

1,(M2.600 

l,056,2!>n 

6,945,236 

661,826 

729,006 

2,845,226 

809,781 

19,515 

6-37,489 

58,277 

S9,S66 

7,170,784 

97,442 

110,604 


Foreign  prodiicts. 


{373,189,274 


Carried  in  Am.  bottoms..    fS9.616.742  $262,.'i86.577 

■'         ••  f..ri'iL-i  fit.  47.3'10.!7n'  1IO.(«>2.097 


t  $193,506 

27,991 

61,610 

1,166 

20,700 

114,818 

-    385,742 


416.564 
66,638 

M-a 

262,952 

87.\403 
4,210.271 

1S.),67« 
42,693 
60,482 
89,061 

178, 6M 

1,289,370 

16,»1 

801,374 
22,663 


156.846 
1,724.915 

158,156 

1K29I 
1,382 

'  2,200 

28,568 

96.8,'» 

^()65 

1,450 

460,041 

98,691 

6,280 

2.167 
2,152 
88,136 
23,463 


i    312,111 
252,923 

[      63,344 

23,334 
[    139,181 

614.0.86 
12.967 
285,600 
840,008 
473,347 
1,518 
846.31 1 
125,538 

16^739 
10,511 


119,258 
13.321 
20,837 
60,442 


(30,458 
18,348 
86,»12 

"2,836 
88 

44^35 

2,768.554 

808,663 

2,259 

209,913 

8,766 

87,907 

88.220 

1,789,4.55 

6,831,24 

137.206 

111,711 

H8,.120 

8,04' 

14.8.35: 

2,9I8,r.24 

19.272 

1,120,875 

2.916 

7,2.')9 

4»,(a7 

126, 9.M 

8,004,569 

168,4* 

81,220 

76,714 

6,660 

590 

'1X913 

28,070 

976 

73,265 

6S4,9.%6 

263,913 

6,2=6 

20 

849 

2,428 

92,229 

4,+80 

26,453 

151,794 

ICO 


11,687 
66,000 

142,366 
231.777 

18,246 
2,01.'5,3-f4 

23,104 
152,699 

91,650 
835,020 
128,  (X32 
270,702 
428,448 
117,891 

im,m 

6.997 

48,913 

,785.834 

11,527 

1,659 


»14,961,30S  526,933,022 


t9.9»S.299»l  6,496,826 
4.9.M.5091  10.486.697 


$361,941 

98,686 
720,190 

99,342 
186,580 
931,958 

5,206,62! 


2,604,665 
421,018 
102,489 
443,486 

2,64.3,760 
68,397,280 

8,205,419 

1,067,724 
246,739 
114,830 

8,791.446 

^930,S21 
1SS,.'>85 

8,618,214 
625,439 
143,219 

059,i59 

18,6.59,706 

1,17.3,641 

2.517 

287,668 

44,737 

14,775 

634,217 

8,85.8,217 

2.5,689 

18.267 

4,990,297 

909,058 

173,214 

148,401 

49,210 

16,573 

256,900 

69,132 


1,492,004 
1,370,671 

257,741 

769!266 

1,850,188 

2,012.827 

70,192 

1.2.56,219 

1,018,470 

8,179,114 

01,542 

1,064,642 

1,422,721 

276,723 

84.925 


1,606,217 
828,784 
189,362 
140,632 


$151,898,720 


$99,615,041 
.52.288.679 


$2,744,219 
42,616 
46,490 

l,4V9,i27 
97,218 
05,124 
1,263,424 
7,065,826 
11,812,862 

°49°,250 

8,972,881 

808.431 

821,916 

270,060 

4,559.743 

192,927,200 

6,004,424 

4,4.39,297 

1,083,592 

61,746 

6,868,479 

14,083.114 

844,46:) 

8.62.3,214 

1,03SI20 

&!8,641 

4,119,237 

1,240,650 

60,844,916 

1,861,862 

140,521 

644,231 

98,464 

66,718 

1,043^495 

6,435,806 

80,.101 

441,474 

12,382,309 

1,781,760 

272,989 

84,728 

41,142 

68,444 

4,156,546 

189,424 

266,758 

610,648 

1,038,744 

160 


489,034 

860,734 

86,420 

2,870.518 

2,07.3.6,S2 

16a,8O0 
6,85.1,073 

149,698 
1,795,499 
1,147,900 
6,280,265 

739,358 

999,708 
3,268,678 

987,672 
19,.'i45 

747,162 
65.274 

138,774 
8.906,118 

10,8,969 

112,268 


Value  of  liaports. 


$400,122,296 


►  $1,511,672 

27,469 

1,082,117 

2,198 

627 

267,469 

►  8,737,874 


1,686,967 

680.146 

71,M3 

444,404 

2,404,954 

72,113,971 

2,746,670 

293,783 

44,269 

11,854 

1,126,968 

4,285i470 

178,690 

1,858,992 

15,038 

72,206 

2,866,010 

25,885,170 

1,702,856 

76,684 
12,551 

'10,006 

380,181 

1,702,214 

85,228 

1,836,866 

10,292,398 

2,067;  866 

889,763 

114,729 

'I'e^ 

205 


467,601 
2,927,706 

801,023 

624,722 

1,5*1,771 

2,185,366 

261,459 

591,992 

1,920,247 

9,324,429 

2,658,877 

1,796,377 

170,753 

4,018 

64,476 

6,693,462 
402,599 

'96,102 


I860. 


$1,582,190 

12.974 

12,704 

86,464 

614,191 

13,798 

16,609 

200,416 

9,827,793 

8,670,814 


2,809,969 

896,644 

851,805 

882,608 

2.558,878 

138,065,671 

4,007,187 

923,726 

6,5.963 

36,001 

1,934,649 

18,861,678 

847,108 

4,989.706 

360,776 

1.900,182 

128,800 

]0,692,!M2 

89.4,50,866 

8,768,084 

144,478 

18,868 

27,261 


661,6M 

2,890,467 

13,886 

2,886,166 

84,082,276 

4,612,985 

146,813 

28,778 

61,825 

44.029 

S.'i5,661 

1,935,601 

8,889 

2,884,577 

732,645 


02,897 

71,7.%4 

28,088 

942.167 

71,708 

1,75.'>,91« 

2,002,72$ 

283,098 

6,936,872 

331,253 

8,843,668 

2,883,461 

21,214,803 

903,760 

4,020,348 

2,072,912 

803,462 

8'6"7',S59 
112,401 

.56,091 
13,566,687 

49,634 
595,923 
168,330 


$173,138,818  $362,166,261 


Jia9.6.57.W8  $228,161,556 
83.481,275    134,001,899 


•  See  tables  XIX.  and  XX  for  the  eommeroo  of  the  several  states,  and  table  XXI.  for  that  with  Cuimda  befon  (ad 
rince  the  reciprocity  treaty. 
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UNITED  STATES 


Tabli  XVni.— Valci  or  ICunr aotubid  Aanoixi  or  Donnto  Fnsm 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 

6. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

«. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
U. 
U. 
16. 

n. 

18. 

1». 

30. 
31. 
23. 


24. 
26. 
28. 
27. 

38. 
39. 
80. 

n. 

•3. 
83. 
84. 
86. 

8«. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
43.. 
43.. 
44., 
46., 
48. 
47.. 
48. 
4*.. 
60.. 
61.. 
63.. 
68.. 
64.. 
66.. 
68.. 
67.. 
68.. 

6«.. 
80.. 

81.. 


Wax 

K«tl[ied  sugar 

Ohocolnte 

BplriU  fyom  grain 

SpliiU  from  molaaees 

Hpirita  from  other  materiaU ■ 

Molnflses 

Viac-gar 

Beer,  alo,  porter,  ssd  cider 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine 

I.Ardoil 

Houseliold  famtturo 

Coaches  and  other  carriages 

Hnta 

Snddlery 

Tdllow  candleH  and  soap,  and  other  candles 

BnuiTand  tobacco 

I.e:itber,  boots,  and  shoes 

Cordaf^e 

Gunpowder 

Salt 

Lead 

Iron  : 

I'ig,  bar,  and  nallf 

Castings 

All  manufacture.4  of. 

Cop^r  and  brass,  manufacluroa  of 

Medicinal  drngD 

Cotton  piece  goods  ; 

Printed  or  colored 

Uncolored 

Twidt,  yarn,  and  thread 

Other  manufactures  of 

Hemp  and  fiaz  : 

Cloth  and  thread 

Batrsand  all  manufactures  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Karthen  and  stone  warv 

Combs  and  buttons 

Brushes  and  brooms 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades 

Manufactures  of  India  rubber 

Leather  and  morocco  (not  sold  per  pound). 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus 

Printing  presses  and  types 

Musical  Instruments 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  stationery 

Paints  and  varnish 

Manufactures  of  glass 

ManuTictures  of  tin 

Manuf  Lctures  of  pewter  and  lead 

Man  ufactures  of  marble  and  stone 

Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf 

Qulcki*llver 

Artltlcl:il  flowers  and  Jewelry 

Trunks  and  valises 

Bricks  and  lime 

Oil  cake 

Articles  not  enumerated 

Total 

Oold  and  stiver  coin  and  bullion 

Aggregate 


IS41. 


$181,637 

134,824 

1,863 

87,781 

3S3,aoe 


20,060 

9,628 

68,114 

498,110 


226,700 

75,869 

69,636 

13,102 

606,799 

668,960 

243.816 

27,054 

88,397 

42,838 

134,081 

168,817 
68,889 

929,778 
64,980 

166,793 

290,114 

8,845.903 

108,132 

338,376 

477 
6,306 
47,101 
4,768 
17,026 
2,967 
615 
3,160 


29,866 
8,443 
17,431 
16,997 
44,751 
88,731 
64,116 
71,166 
6,363 
18,694 
11,220 
4,268 

8,126 

6,270 

17,623 

1,1(»°,984 


$10,476,345 
62,620 


$10,638,966 


$134,677 

363,900 

3,207 

90,957 

269,467 


6,663 

18,920 

78,071 

331,404 

307,368 

89,963 

66,403 

37,435 

670,223 

663,435 

194,096 

29,911 

125,363 

73,274 

84,278 

164,088 

83,188 

1,022,408 

61,468 

210,681 

363,634 

4,866,669 

170,633 

327,479 

496 

6,218 

674,834 

8,612 

16,461 

2,160 

12 

2,916 


16,483 
7,686 
30,403 
38,608 
75,103 
78,307 
60,739 
76,007 
12,353 
7,739 
13,466 
6,241 


11,317 

6,126 

24,174 

1,1SV,828 


$12,858,768 
2,700,412 


■Ml. 


$131,730 

130,001 

1,941 

67,129 

388,452 


7,442 
14,036 
61,330 
148,064 


337,842 

95,923 

64,067 

87,276 

637,280 

613,044 

151,774 

41,636 

131,297 

82,973 

30,198 

140,368 
60,176 

886,639 
66,303 

230,894 

469,777 

8,965,117 

92,656 

415,680 

1,009 

4,649 

76.945 

10,632 

38,136 

2,9-24 

701 

800 


9,427 
648 
28,031 
28,713 
94,427 
86,837 
66,146 
101,419 
13,143 
13,196 
20,282 
4,602 


8,657 
6,099 
8,871 

1,408',2T8 


$11,280,075 
956,874 


$15,659,170  l$12,236,9«9 


$118,066 


2,360 
48,314 
368,290 


14,137 

11,182 

62,631 

329,741 

278,026 

95,722 

68,671 

20,893 

864,963 

648,833 

190,908 

61,357 

190,352 

75,103 

12,797 

164,310 

79,318 

1,677,793 

105,060 

384,789 

606,631 

3,774,407 

17,406 

336,981 

1,183 

10,593 

30;,e33 

16,6U 

33,987 

2,837 

3,396 

3,396 

9,806 

8,140 

39,343 

31,634 

110,476 

09,696 

67,607 

136,683 

13,590 

22,682 

34,610 

4,583 

4K283 
10,370 
16,348 


3,869,071 


UU. 


$123,816 

3U,6«8 

3,265 

86,aM 

280,622 


16,83) 
16,615 
67,975 
145,410 


mm 
i«m 

48,3) 
33,10 


362,830 
190,421 
103,763 

30,100 

600,732 

1,143,547 

468,838 

62,054 
164,367 

61,424 

11,774 

216,652 

164,425 

1,875,621 

91,871 

851,585 

1,006,561 

6,671,676 

37,260 

6A808 

1,647 
6,376 
1,211,891 
23,096 
27,384 
8,267 
1,798 
12,260 


13,309 

9,488 

71,401 

66,700 

163,013 

156,664 

100,834 

185.436 

27,823 

16,436 

41,449 

68,639 


121,013 

12,207 
32,046 


3,793,341 


4S,I« 
15i,SSI 


410JB 

in,4e 

SD,<B 

41,« 

m» 
i,a<e 

et,-» 
eiM 
ULsa 
mf» 
i!,a 

ii>,a 
in,a 
iww 
mm 
mm 

mm 

tfam 

U,T1I 

in,ai 

im 

mm 
am 
am 
tm 

tm 


18.B1 

HTM 
4T.7B 

mm 

vtm 

am 

IKM 

a.49 

18,4« 

nm 

liivi 
urn 

urn 


2,877,« 


$16,106,451   $20,136,067  i|18,n!.lll 
2,046,679     18,0£8,5SO  |  S7,4Si,BI 


$17,343,130  $38,206.647  $5«J00.7* 


Table  XXTIL— Ban  Stitutics  « 


Eaatcm  Sutcs. 


1S38-M. 


1S59--60. 


im>-e\. 


I8,W--59. 


I.«!>--60. 


RoatbCTV  SlaMi. 


ls»-'».    I    lS»-» 


1... 
2... 
3... 
4... 
6... 
6... 
7... 


10.. 
11.. 
12. 
13.. 
14.. 


Banks  and  branches 

Capiliil  paid  In 

Loans  and  diacoutltt* 

.Stocks 

Real  estate 

Other  invegtinentis.. 
Duo  by  other  banks 
Notes  of  other  banks 

Cash  items 

.Specie 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Duo  to  other  bankw. 
Other  lial.llities 


501 

.$119,690,423 

179,092,400 

1,206,504 

3,640,076 

1,044,319 

16,3:13.357 

0,495,046 

495,^20 

13,774.126 

30,0(M,nS9 

41,877,420 

9.370,024 

2,S10,.122 


505 

♦123.449,070 

190,186,900 

1,057,908 

3,844,810 

1,075,879 

14,310,706 

7,026,319 

325,011 

10,098,162 

44,610,618 

41.319.6.')0 

8,987,151 

1,. Ml  ,091 


500 

»123, 706,708 

19»,8G0,019 

1,489,941 

3,023,.M0 

1,141,439 

14,01.5,271 

7,003,127 

363,602 

10,037,304 

44,991,285 

40,822,523 

9,066.483 

2.811.728 


477 

»156,3S2,227 

284,710,143 

29,924,425 

10,075,79.5 

1,309,618 

23,137,793 

3,588,304 

23,423,266 

43,971,104 

49,4s2,057 

150,n20,!K!2 

42,280,690 

3,731,4.62 


485 

Jl  59.091,051 

l!89,l!30,O40 

31,227,492 

11,4S1,225 

1,319,383 

20,061,456 

9,220,061 

17,480,612 

33,220,061 

63.140,871 

145.829,987 

30.213.553' 

4,391,064 


$100, 

304, 

.33. 

11. 

3. 

22,1 

4. 

21. 

37, 

62, 

l.V,, 

I     S>!, 

11, 


488 
,085,360 
,227,203 
,021,868 
.085,602 
,829,149 
,025.202, 
.47e.l03| 
,000,013 1 
749.014 
RTS.S.il 

'•ng.c.ifl 

380,050 
,072,379 


1S»I  W 

$48,878,132  $64J8Sa» 

77,039,922  82,2J1,W 

8,026,4841   9.0,73 

6,639,639!  10.511* 

4.102,185'    3.0SJST 

10ll22.fl4«i    ".4a,!8 

2.452,404     3.44nB 

990,756.'      !■■ 

10,679.614  KViam 

S7,40O8"«  S5.8(M 

18.119.770  IS.aOg 

e,A4l,3a6  icmm 

8,833,730    USUI* 


*  In  this  table  the  olaMiBcatlon  of  the  states  Is  as  follow^,  Texas,  Arkantan,  Iowa,  Callftnnia,  and  Oman  M( 
imltted  :  Eastern  states,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maasaohoaetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut ;  middle  ititts. 
Hew  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland;  southern  states,  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  SontliCsie- 
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lUl. 

ItM. 

lUi. 

ISU. 

IU1. 

1U8. 

1«M. 

ISW. 

isei. 

1.. 

♦113,002 

♦87,140 

♦00,905 

♦74,005 

♦91,983 

♦86,936 

♦94,850 

♦131,803 

♦94,496 

3.. 

876,780 

870,488 

636,463 

860,444 

368,206 

200,734 

877,944 

801,674 

287;881 

3.. 

10,280 

12,267 

3,771 

1,476 

1,983 

2,304 

2,444 

2,693 

2,157 

4.. 

141,173 

382,919 

384,144 

600,946 

1,348,334 

476,732 

278,576 

811,696 

867,954 

6.. 

329,381 

809,866 

1,448,280 

1,339,151 

1,216,836 

1,367,601 

760,889 

930,644 

850,646 

0.. 

101,836 

96,484 

130,011 

349,433 

188,746 

219,198 

693,186 

7.. 

17',582 

13V,oi8 

189,830 

154,630 

108,008 

115,883 

75,699 

86,282 

89,138 

8.. 

20,443 

16,945 

17,281 

26,034 

30,768 

24,336 

35,156 

41,868 

88,202 

g.. 

64,677 

63,503 

45,060 

45,086 

48,733 

69,683 

78,226 

63,673 

88,480 

lo- 

362,960 

1,064,329 

1,186,732 

896,338 

796,400 

1,137,607 

1,840,229 

1,943,088 

1,220,760 

ll.. 





82,945 

161,233 

92,489 

60,868 

60,793 

56,783 

61,788 

12.. 

7i4,sse 

763,197 

808,960 

082,043 

870,448 

933,499 

1,067,197 

1,078,114 

838,049 

13.. 

184,497 

244,638 

200,625 

370,359 

476,394 

777,821 

666,800 

816,973 

472.080 

14.. 

91,281 

176,404 

177,914 

326,682 

264,208 

126,525 

218,704 

211,602 

168,856 

IS.. 

48,229 

63,311 

64,886 

31,240 

4^22^ 

56,2S0 

68,870 

71,832 

61,469 

10.. 

681,362 

891.666 

1,111,349 

1,300,764 

1,243,604 

934,803 

1,137,666 

1,203,104 

1,138,686 

n.. 

1,671,500 

l,65i;471 

1,600,113 

1,829,307 

1,458,663 

2,410,324 

3,402,491 

3,388,428 

2,760,531 

18.. 

673,708 

896,555 

1,062,406 

1,813,311 

1,811,709 

1,868,494 

1,319.893 

1,456,834 

1,336,078 

19.. 

108,216 

194,076 

815,267 

867,183 

286,163 

212,840 

82o;4S6 

240,672 

256,274 

20.. 

180,048 

313,700 

856,061 

644,974 

898,344 

865,178 

871,603 

467,772 

847,103 

21.. 

119,729 

159,026 

166,879 

811,496 

190,699 

162,650 

212,710 

120,717 

144,046 

23.. 

6,640 

26,874 

14,298 

27,512 

68,624 

48,119 

28,575 

50,446 

6,241 

3S.. 

181,998 

808,127 

288,437 

38^g60 

887,813 

206,981 

367,662 

246,154 

311,321 

24.. 

320,420 

469,775 

306,439 

388,316 

389,967 

464,415 

128,668 

282,848 

76,760 

2S.. 

2,007,234 

8,473,467 

8,158,596 

8,586,712 

4,197,687 

4,056,628 

5,117,346 

5,174,040 

8,536,676 

20.. 

106,206 

02,108 

600,766 

634,846 

807,054 

1,988,228 

1,048,246 

1,664,122 

2,376,029 

27.. 

327,073 

464,789 

788,114 

1,086,384 

886,909 

681,278 

796,008 

1,U5,465 

1,148,438 

28.. 

1,086,167 

1,147,788 

2,818,666 

1,966,846 

1,785,686 

2,069,184 

2,830.890 

8,366,440 

2,216,032 

29.. 
30 

6,026,486 
22,604 
733,648 

4,130,149 

40,315 

423,086 

2,907,276 

4,616,364 

8,715,838 

1,782,036 

1,518,336 

1,785,685 

1,377,627 

siV. 

336,260 

asll'iSOO 

814,158 

l,80bi286 

4,47*7,096 

t,7I%762 

4,864",879 

83.. 

3,934 

24,466 

2,606 

802 

1,066 

1,326 

1,849 

1,248 

80 

S3.. 

13,880 

55,261 

84,002 

25,233 

83,687 

87,766 

17,629 

26,671 

39,490 

S*.. 

230,733 

234,388 

233,801 

278,832 

333,443 

210,695 

470,613 

626,175 

462,554 

as.. 

63,68S 

84,525 

82,119 

6^696 

84,266 

86,783 

47,361 

65.086 

40,534 

so.. 

31,30S 

87,084 

82,040 

83,663 

89,799 

46,348 

46,007 

23,845 

82,793 

87.. 

6,612 

9,601 

10,856 

8,385 

7,324 

49,153 

44,638 

61,877 

62,360 

S8.. 

1,673 

8,204 

4,916 

2,778 

783 

8,791 

12,094 

16,878 

8,810 

89.. 

6,183 

11,658 

8,441 

5,989 

6,846 

6,339 

4,887 

4,862 

1,271 

40.. 



•  ••  •■ 

1,409,107 

1,090,538 

643,512 

818,879 

198,837 

240,841 

193,681 

41.. 

0,448 

17,018 

86,045 

6,766 

2,119 

18,090 

41,466 

19,011 

7,S07 

42.. 

9,662 

6,597 

14,829 

39,088 

31,634 

7,320 

8,213 

8,048 

7,840 

43.. 

S2,2oO 

83,012 

36,405 

67,517 

62,747 

106,498 

68,868 

167,124 

106,662 

44.. 

62,397 

128,128 

106,857 

183,617 

127,748 

97,775 

156,101 

129,663 

150,874 

4S.. 

142,604 

187,336 

207,318 

302,603 

277,647 

309,774 

819,080 

278,268 

260,866 

40.. 

122,212 

192,339 

185,637 

308,013 

224,767 

229,891 

399,867 

286,708 

347,815 

47.. 

83,020 

121,828 

163,096 

217,179 

223,320 

131,217 

185,068 

223,808 

240,923 

48.. 

170,661 

220,476 

304,679 

316,439 

179,000 

214,606 

352,816 

277,948 

384,731 

40.. 

22,038 

80,750 

14,379 

13,610 

6,632 

24,186 

80,289 

89,064 

30,229 

60.. 

14,064 

16,478 

6,233 

6,628 

4,818 

27,327 

28,782 

46,081 

30,634 

ei.. 

47,028 

88,827 

168,540 

162,376 

111,408 

138,690 

112,214 

176,239 

185,267 

63.. 

11,873 

1,311,613 

9,051 

6,118 

15,477 

26,386 

88,947 

140,187 

53,873 

63.. 



442,383 

806,119 

831,724 

666,480 

129,184 

268,682 

631,460 

64.. 

m,wi 

60,471 

32,043 

26,388 

28,070 

28,901 
69,*a 

68',676 

24,866 

50,199 

66.. 

27,148 

23,673 

83,203 

32,467 

87,748 

42,168 

60,184 

**'^ 

60.. 

32,025 

33,314 

67,393 

•4,387 

68,002 

103,821 

160,611 

154,046 

93,293 

67.. 





..... 





1,485,861 

1,198,681 

1,609,828 

1,886,691 

68.. 

3,'»8,700 

4,972,084 

4,014,432 

8,659,613 

8,2IS,722 

3,601,788 

3,374,663 

2,897,446 

3,530,689 

68.. 

(22,690,030 

♦26,849,411 

♦28,833,299 

♦30,970,902 

♦29,663,287 

♦30,372,180 

♦33,863,660 

♦39,803,080 

♦86.418,264 

CO.. 

)  23,648,635 

38,234,666. 

63,957,418 

44,148,279 

60,078,352 

42,407,246 

67,502,306 

66,946,861 

23,798,870 

01.. 

M8.148.4n5 

$85,083,977 

«S3,790,717 

♦75,119,271 

♦89.731.610 

♦72,779,420 

♦01,366,965 

♦86,749,931 

♦60,218.124 

TDK 

T^NITKD   Sta 

TES,  1858-'01.» 

Southern  Butcs. 

Soulh-wcstcm  Slates. 

\re8tero  Stktes. 

Tcute  of  Banks  or  United  Stntei. 

1    l?l»--61. 

lliS-VW.    1     lV>9--(».     1      18C0-'«I. 

l»iVS9.         Il»9--W. 

l.«l>-'6l. 

IS58-a).           l!4l>-60.      1       18a>-'61. 

1.. 

147 

116*               ISSI              141 

243               288 1               219 

1,4-6              1,662'             1,601 

3.. 

.  ?6«,282,G22 

J54.254.042  «59,383.5il 

}02,941,011 

$23,171,418  J25.373.1S9  $20,577,012 

♦401.976.242  ♦421.880.005  M29..592,713 

3.. 

.    79,282,290 

85,9«0,7»1  101.458,710 

89,060,505 

29.454.543 

28,421,340    29,332,804 

057.183,799,  601,1M5,580   090,778,421 

4.. 

.      0,947,427 

8.61.1.3B3 

0.1 77,2-0 

8,261,792 

15,232,013 

18,055,893,  20,-93,863 

6;i.502,449 

70,:»4,343     74,064,879 

6.. 

.    10,559,530 

3,720,584 

3,013,620 

3,722,463 

1,289,804 

1,529,208 

1,157.783 

26,976,497 

30,782,131 

30,748,927 

6.. 

.      3,460,720 

•  1,025,S04 

1,3S3,083 

3,323,320 

841.114 

4,277,649 

4,902,884 

8,323,041 

11,123,171 

16,657,611 

7.. 

.      6,138,C,-)0 

21,168,032   17,317,715 

7,028,183 

7.482.506 

8.08.'?,72a 

9.381,686 

78.244,087 

67,235,457 

68.703.990 

8.. 

.      3,752.907 

8.479,024     2,964. .'.09 

3,403,069 

2,842,512 

2,844,012 

3,288.540 

18,658.289 

25,502,607 

21.903,902 

0.. 

170.9S0 

1,635,043        073.T92 

7.420..',51 

.•503.640 

305,575         271,.'i:i2 

26,808,822 

19,.'al.621 

29,297,878 

10.. 

.      8,119.030 

31.3.W,021    25,79:S,4-7 

25,999.992 

4,753,954 

4,.348..'i27!     6.-88,161 

104,537,8181     83,i)04,637;    87,074,607 

11.. 

.    30,552,700 

42,032,704   40.000,759!  34.(!00,7<!5 

24,228.425   27.5SO,011'  29,9'*7.0,Sfl 

193,300,818   207,102,477'  202,006,767 

12.. 

.1  1«,4S0.4«0 

38,6S1.4.5,'i   37.97.1,sn2   30,576.820 

10,308,705   10.428.413;  12,4.10,OS;t 

269.568,278    253,802.129   267,229,562 

13.. 

.1    4  117,rro 

9,197,277     n,7M.S2!)i     7,fifil..'!91 

720,448        937.2S9      3.443,003 

68,215,651      55,932,918'    03,275,256 

14.. 

.'    4,13.'),2T1 

2.224,3.")4l    2,K.W,nnTl     2,074.929 

2,499.499     2.4.-!2.8n5'     2,60:1,097 

16,048.427     14.061,816     23.2.18,004 

lino,  Omntls,  Florida;  uniilhwcHprn  ulnton,  Alahsma.  Mlnriiwlppl,  LouUlana,  Tonncsieo,  Kentucky,  JtlMOUri  ;  veatern 
statee,  Ohio,  Ulchlgan,  Indiana,  lUlnolo,  Wisconsin,  Ulnncaota,  Kamaa,  Ncbroika  Urrltory. 
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UNITED  STATES 


Tabli  ZIX.— Exposn  aks  Iifron*  or  iaoh  Stati  nt  1880  jun>  ISMi 


Talaa  of  exports. 

Titaeerii 

Statei. 

Domestic  products. 

Forclfn  prodtwts. 

TolmL 

lUO. 

IMU. 

1890; 

IMOi 

I8S0. 

isn. 

ISO.        1 

urn. 

Maine 

$1,636,813 

8,722 

404,749 

8,268,478 

206,299 

241,262 

41,602,800 

1,656 

4,049,461 

6,639,481 

80,888 

8,418,158 

416.501 

11,446,892 

7,661,943 

2,607,963 

10,644,853 

87,699,277 

24,963 

2il'7i82 

132.045 

17,669 

♦8.824,426 

2,722 

267,088 

1^246,419 

211,947 

781,776 

126,060.907 

39,845 

6,M2.815 

87,426 

8,804.606 

4,418 

6,838,871 

760,094 

21,198,723 

18,4.88.083 

l,299,8.t2 

88,670,188 

107,812.580 

6,866,934 

.... 

2S4310 
8,826,9.'« 
1,165.188 

187,111 
7,888.894 

118,126 

♦20,094 

206 

26.167 

2,428,290 

9,966 

663 

11,200,989 

452,'l42 

377,'872 

200 

2,483 

■■"oos 

.     ■i5i666 
467,073 

■■"100 

♦845,120 

608 

616,610 

1,766,868 

8,949 

11,406 

19,494,482 

'86,512 

i96,'994 

■24;66S 

■ii'614 

'SOJKS 

666,'218 
027,000 

2,967,60s 

♦1,556,912 

8,927 

430,906 

10,681,768 

216,266 

241,980 

62,712,789 

1,656 

4,601,606 

(■.&i-.7.r'58 

Mi..-e8 

3.41.-..(^6 

4ir,..'X)i 
11.447.soo 

7..'..M.r)48 
2,02;i,fl24 

iri..';44.s,'i8 

8^,ll^V^60 
24,968 

2i7,"682 
132,045 
17,669 

7<1,7C« 

i7,irta'J77 
■.•■.•i>.-96 

74:',1S1 
14.-..',-\449 

:  v.:'43 

.-.,G.-,:i27 

-7.426 

o.ivii.i;oo 

4.418 

7C".ii94 

21.2li.'.,.''J}7 

l-.4-;Vii!8 

^.■V.|>.•im 

8-,C7ii.IS3 

10-.417.79S 

G,7j8.»34 

284310 

8,826,981 

1,16M8S 

187,111 

10,296,002 

118,126 

♦866,411 

40,079 

463,091 

80,374,681 

268308 

8723*6 

111,1!S,!>24 

1  404 

12,066;iM 

8,124301 

60310 

426J99 

823,«92 

l,»8a7>a 

636.9«t 

95.7(« 

866,869 

10,760,409 

26.660 

27,966 

190,987 

683,504 

144,10s 

15,706 

iVivm 

New  UampshlFe 

1,<I139< 

Mftssachiisctts 

Bfaode  Uland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

4i,m» 

UU,7» 

ilS,4Sa.STi 

New  Jersey 

PcnnsylTonla 

Delaware 

9.48 

Houn 

9,794.m 

Dist.  of  Columbia... 

VMM 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

GeorRia 

■mm 

Florida    

stm 

Alabama 

VMM 

ns^rs 

!,«:« 

Ohio 

eijM 

Michigan 

rrciD 

IlIiDols 

tam 

Wisconsin 

1«B 

California 

0,i60ie 

iS» 

Total 

1136.946.912 

#873,189.274 

♦14,951.808 

♦26,088.022 

♦161,898,720 

♦400,122,296 

•♦17S,18S318'$3ffi.iaUH 

Table  X3L— Expobtb  ahd  Ihpobto  of  sacd  Stati  ovbinq  thc  Teas  mxthvq  Jvxb  Sfl^  1861. 


Maine 

Now  llainpshiro 
ViTmniit ...... 

MassachusettB. .. 
r.ho.lc  Island... 
Connecticut .... 

New  York 

New  Jerfiey 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Di;it.  Culiimbia.. 

Virginia 

North  CaruHna  . 
tiouth  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

California. 

Oregon 


Value  of  exports. 


Domestic  produebi. 


Foreign  producU. 


In  Ameri- 

In foreign 

can  vessels. 

vessels. 

12,581,816  11,789,3091 

8.618 

2,M9 

244,667 

10,901.7a9 

3,090.703 

240,624 

2.053 

4ns.  06.3 

5,.573 

100,778.4.S0 

42,7S.\897 

S9.S.35 

6.2;« 

8,247,.W0 

l,6.'i5..M0 

85,870 

1 5.1  S3 

8,550,879 

4,.392,740 

2,9'ri9'27l 

791,353 

801,114 

99.5,1,0 

8,8^9.403 

1,507.178 

243,140 

68.4M 

60-',lC4 

20.044 

6,917,846 

1,IVH655 

6,9.'!2.415 

890,942 

80,5.734 

889,618 

42,S,.''i66 

2.M.629 

171,771) 

15S,9S2 

2,825.S7a 

690,964 

645,!)C< 

289,564 

8,693,834 

1,72.5,078 

131,278 

lC6,M6.a3il 

02,1. 5.3.1 47 

Total. 


In  Amer).    Id  foreign 
csn  ve&!icl3.     Tcuels. 


$4,820,125 

0.102 

2440,57 

18,992.442 

24(1.677 

41.3.030 

143,.563.8:!8 

40.067 

9.903,070 

10(i..%53 

12,949,625 

3,7'c'o.624 

400.609 

5,455.5*1 

811.640 

C2S,80S 

8,472.001 

6,S23.857 

1,195,862 

6«,195 

.330,752 

8,.522,843 

7S5.882 

10,418,412 

121,278 


♦128,268     $84,066 

5iM',416 

l,62.5.177jl,055,117 

.5,501  1,59 

7,4!i4  280 

9,404,SS9  6,037,700 


88,878 
I'j's'.W 


8,970 
'65^847 


1,413,849 


21,619 
l'02,il8 


22,71 ; 


295,166 


Total 

domratlo 

and 

foreif^D. 


♦207,884 

6M,416 

2,580,294 

6.720 

7.684 

16,042,685 

l'l'o'^ti27 

29'0,718 


8,970 
'88^664 


1,789,015 


♦4,527,459 

0.102 

809.013 

16,572.736 

255,297 

421,.32tl 

168,606,918 

40,067 

10,013,097 

100,55;) 

18,240,31.3 

S,76(i!,624 

400,669 

6,45^5SI 

811,.V10 

687.778 

8,472,001 

6,911,921 

1,196,362 

083,195 

880,782 

8,622,843 

785,832 

12,167.427 

121,273 


Value  of  imports. 


IB  Amerl- 
coo  vessels. 


♦1,312,06<1 

10.498 

8.4,59,81 1 

26,209.178 

850,1)16 

733,648 

180,412,719 

32- 

11,170.66.5 

1.004 

8,150,7(1;; 

84s 

699,999 

82.699 

780,416 

1.59.851 

15.3.041 

3.56,flS6 

10,997.779 

106,984 

141.139 

656.713 

SS,!S50 

6.456 

6,69n845 

6.180 


In  foreigK 

vessels. 


♦619.945 
10,394 

19,l'9ft671 

192,636 

19,666 

108,990.007 

6,182 

1,467,633 

],»s;403 

SS7 

91,908 

87,724 

76.064 

i,5,9n 

2.O10 

11.871 

96.3.090 

118,780 

1M,467 


♦I,»!.M 

8,«ft811 

4S«SN,»<> 

5«M9! 

7»m 

Sil« 

18.«S.«1 

l.«M 

9.40,111 

U» 

SMJK 

mm 

17US 

ism 

iy«M« 

fiilM 
ifiJM 


88,795 
1774 
2,807,661     6,!«» 
—  V* 


r.09,4s6  18.420,394  7.919.033  20.64.5,427  i249.344.913  2fn.r44.0.%5' 1^1.106,(19?  385.68tlg 

Table  XXL — Ezpokts  to  and  Imports  fiiom  Cakada  add  otbu  Bunu  Pouusiom  ik  Konm  Auiiga  at* 
Jolt  1,  1861,  to  June  3,  1861,  snowiKO  tue  Opskation  or  tdi  Becipbocitt  Tkxatt. 


Tear  ending 

Einorts. 

Impoits. 

Increase  each  sncceialrc  year  o«r  m 

Foreign. 

Dunieitic. 

Total. 

Elporla. 

I«p«<a 

June  SO,  1862 

♦8,863,010 

♦6,65^097 

♦10,609,016 

♦6,110,299 

"       1863 

^786,665 

7,404,087 

13,140.612 

7,550,778 

♦2,(31,626 

P-*«1L» 

"       1S64 

0,862,716 

1.5.204,144 

24,666,860 

8,927,560 

14,067,844 

*S^ 

'■     tl865 

11,999,878 

15.806,642 

27,806,020 

15,136.781 

17,297,004 

•.«»» 

"       1856 

6,814,662 

22.714,697 

29.029,340 

21,310,421 

13,520333 

isjoya 

"       1857 

4.826,868 

19,986,118 

24,262,482 

22,124,296 

13.753,46« 

16,M»,W 

"       1858 

4,012,768 

1»,68'!.95« 

28,651,727 

1.5,S06,.519 

13,142,711 

9,««g 

'■       1869 

6,884,547 

21.769.627 

28,154,174 

19,727,661 

17,615,166 

u.a-,ja 

"        1860 

8,918,624 

11.264.590 

14,183,114 

18.861,673 

8,674.003 

U.nlJ74 

'■       1861 

8,505,785 

11,016,664 

18,628,899 

14,791,684 

3,013,883 

S,(Sl« 

Total 

♦67,416,168 

♦  151,410.620 

♦203,825.788 

*1.50,*47.865 

♦10a73.\623 

♦8MK4e 

*  iDtdutllng  imports  Into  Mbsouri  to  the  wnount  of  $369,643.        t  FInl  yssr  under  the  teclpiocity  trestr. 
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Google 


HOTTED  STATES  , 


TuLC  XXIL— QuAHTiTT  ASD  Valvi  ot  AeKi(nri.Tinui.  STArais  kxtcmjzd  a  tiaa  tsas  noK  1847 10 1361. 

Brcndstutb 

and 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

provbloDj. 

Te»r». 

Value. 

Sea 
Iilaod. 

Otber, 

Total, 

Value. 

Price 
per  lb 

Hhdi. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Tierces. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

Lbs, 

l.h<. 

Lbs. 

Dollars. 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

Dollar". 

1847.. 

68,701,121 

6,293,973 

620,926,986 

527,219,958 

5:3,415,848 

10.34 

185,762 

7,242,086 

144,427 

8,005,890 

1S43.. 

87,472,751 

7,724,14.5 

606,560,238 

814.274,431 

61.998,294 

7.61 

130,665 

7.5.'>1,122 

l(KI,4ff? 

2,831,324 

1S49.. 

8S,1M,,'XI7 

11,969,2.59 

1,014,633,010 

1,026.602,269 

60,896.967 

6.40 

101,621 

.•>,SO4,207 

123,861 

2,.%9,862 

1850.. 

26,051,873 

8,236,463 

027,145,141 

C86,»S1,604 

71,984,616 

11.30 

145,729 

9,951,02.3 

127,069 

2,631 ,5.'>7 

1351.. 

2I,94S,&51 

8,299,656 

918,987,433 

9'27,237,0S9 

112.815,317 

12.11 

95.945 

9,219,251 

105,590 

2,170,927 

IS.W.. 

25,&".7,02; 

11,733,075 

1.081.492,561 

1,093,2.30,6.39 

87,965,7,32 

8.05 

187,097 

10,0ai,2Sy3 

119,7.33 

2,470,029 

1S5:J.. 

32,935,322 

ll,ia'\,165 

1,100,405,205 

1,111,570,370 

109,4.56,404 

9.35 

169,6a3 

11,819,819 

67,707 

1,667,658 

ISW.. 

65,941, -523 

10,4.86,423 

977,346,633 

957,Sa,U10 

93,596,220 

9.47 

126,107 

10,016,046 

105,121 

2,6-J4,I27 

IS-W.. 

33,S95,843 

13,0,->S,590 

995,.366,011 

1,003,424,601 

83,143,844 

8.74 

150,218 

14,712,468 

19,774 

52,520 

1,717,9.V3 

1856.. 

77,187,801 

12,797,225 

l,*33,ftJ4,476 

1,851.431,701 

126,382,381 

9.49 

116.962 

12,221,843 

81,083 

63,603 

2,390,288 

1657.. 

74,667.852 

12,940,725 

1,033,841,750 

1,048,282,475 

131.575,3.59 

12.55 

156,848 

20,662,772 

74,809 

&t,.382 

2,290,4*0 

1S83.. 

60,633,285 

12,101,058 

1,106,522,954 

1.113,024,012 

131,886,661 

11.72 

127,670 

17,009,767 

49,238 

64,015 

1.870,578 

1859.. 

38,805,991 

18,713,6.56 

1,372,7.'»,()00 

1,836,463,566 

161,484,928 

12.72 

198.846 

21,074,088 

69,946 

81,620 

2.207,148 

1S60.. 

45,271,850 

15,593,093 

1,752,087,640 

1,767,636,,33S 

191,800  „V>6 

lO.S') 

167,274 

15.006,547 

77,637 

84,163 

2,567,899 

3S61..  94,866,7;« 

6,170,321 

301,845.778 

807,516,099 

84,051,433 

11.07 

160,816 

13,784,710 

50,0:J3  1    89,162 

1,882,178 

Tabu  XXIIL— Talvx  or  Fouios  UnoauisisK,  DoiinTia  HncHuronx,  axs  Spica  ixpoeted  is  iacu  tsax  noH 

Jnira  80, 1846,  to  Jini»  SO,  1881. 


Value  of  export*,  exclusive  or  Hpecie. 

Te 

Foreign  mei^haodlse. 

Domestlo  produce. 

Talue  or  export! 

■ 

Free  of  duty. 

Paying  duty. 

Total. 

1*17 

»1,812,847 
1,410,807 
2,01.5,815 
2.099,1,32 
1,742  l.M 

$4.8'58,907 

6,676,499 

6,626,276 

7,376,361 

8,552,967 

9.514,9-25 

]1,170,.581 

18,437,897 

19,641,813 

11  6.36  768 

«6,166,754 
7,986,806 
8  641,091 

»150.574,844 
180,203,709 
131,510,031 

$156,741,,593 

J  1,907,024 

1S4S 

188,190,815 

1,5,841,616 

1S49 

140,351.172 

6,4W.043 

1S.V) 

9,479,493 

1:}1,900.233 

144,87.'),720 

7,622,994 

1S»1 

10,295,121 

12  058.084 

178,620,188 
154,931,147 
189  669.162 

1.88,915,259 

29.472,252 

1S52 

2,^38,l,59 
2,449,539 
8.210,907 

100.934.281 

42.074.135 

18.53 

18  6^0  120 

20.3,459,232 

27.4«6.S75 

18.54 

21,618,304 
26.153,863 
14,781,872 
14,917,047 
20,660,241 

215,166,804 
192,751,185 
206.438,051 

230,604,608 

41.4:36,466 

1855 

218,909,603 

56.247,843 

4,5,74,5,485 

1S56 

S,144.6I>4 
4,325  400 

231,219,423 

1857 

10,591.647 
14,908,391 
9,080,05« 
11,93.3,193 
10,965,778 

278  906,713 

298,823,760 

69,136,022 

1858 

6,751,3.50 
6  429  921 

251,351,033 
278,892,030 
816  242  423 

272,011,274 

52,083,147 

1S59 

14.609,971 
17,333,684 
14,648,075 

292,902,051 

63.8S7.4U 

1S80 

5  850  441 

833,876,057 

66,546  2:39 

1S61 

8.532.297 

204.166.299 

218,714,874 

29,791,030 

Tablk  XXIV.— Valob  of  the  IiiroaTa  o»  Muciiakdue 

Table  XXT.— Tokkaoe  op  the  Ukited  Statm  foe  eacu 

AKD  Specie  roi  xacu  yeae  peoji  JnuE  80, 1846,  to  Juke 
80  19f' 

TEAE  PEOH  JmiE  30,  IMS,  TO  JuHE  80,  ISSL 

Tears. 

Registered 

Reclstcr- 

«    ^     »■ 

0  =  3!  = 

Total 

Tear*. 

aucl  bullion. 

Free  or  duty. 

Faying  duty. 

Total. 

touuage. 

tonnage. 

td    s    2 

tonaagc. 

1847.... 

24.121,289 

17,651.847 

104.778,002 

146.515,888 

1847 

1.286.683 

6,081 

1,19S,.523 

.899.210 

2,8-39,046 

1848.... 

6.860,224 

16,:l,56,379 

1.32,2S2.,325 

154,993,928 

1848.,... 

1.84-1,619 

16.068 

1,8S1,:382 

411,S2S 

8,154,043 

1849..., 

6,661,240 

15,726,425 

12.5,47:1.774 

147,3,57,439 

1349 

1,413,072 

20,370 

1,46a  4,59 

441,525 

8,334,016 

18.V).... 

4,628,792 

13.031.690 

155,427,9.36 

173,138,813 

1850 

1,540,769 

44.429 

1,408.733 

48I,(K« 

8,.5.3.5,464 

1851.... 

6.4.53,592 

19,052,995 

191.11.3,845 

210,224.9:32 

1851 

1,063,917 

62,390 

1.524,915 

.521,217 

8,772,4.39 

1852.... 

5.905,044 

24,137,890 

].8.3,2.52,.508 

21i9A442 

1852..... 

1.819,744 

79,704 

1,675,456 

56.3,M« 

4.1.38,440 

1353.... 

4.201.832 

27,132,152 

236.69.5.113 

267.973.617 

1853 

2,018,154 

90,.520 

1,789,2J38 

514,098 

4,407.010 

18.54.... 

6.953,184 

26,327,(1:37 

371,276,560 

804,562,.381 

1854..... 

2.238.7SS 

95,0:36 

1,837.512 

,531, .571 

4.802,902 

1855.... 

3.6,59,312 

8I!.4.S0„524 

221,873.184 

261,463,.520 

18,55.... 

2,440.091 

115.045 

2,021,625 

6\5.240 

6.212,001 

1856.... 

4,207,6.32 

52.743.074 

2.57,634,2.36 

814.639.942 

1850..... 

2.401,037 

89.715 

1.796.338 

53:1,302 

4.871,6.53 

1857.... 

12,461,799 

64,207,507 

294,160,3:35 

860,390.141 

1857.... 

2,877.094 

80,878 

1,367,964 

613.911 

4,940.843 

185S.... 

19.274.496 

61,041,779 

202.293,375 

282,6i:i.l,50 

1868..... 

2.499.742 

73,027 

2,550,067 

661.803 

6,049,808 

18.59..   . 

7.4:34.789 

72.236,827 

2.59,047.014 

.3.3.3,76s.  130 

1869.... 

2.414,664 

92.748 

1,961.681 

676,005 

5.I46.0S3 

I860.... 

8.5.50,185 

82,291.614 

279,372,327 

862.16.3,941 

I860.... 

2,445.941 

97,290 

2,030,990 

770,041 

6,3.58,368 

1S61.... 

46,:3:'9,6I1 

116.170.8.37     21M79.566 

.3.34,3.50,453 

1801.... 

2,540,020 

102.60S 

2,l'22,.58a 

7 

74.596 

5,589,813 

Tablb  XXVI. 


-NATIOHALITIEB    op    FOEEIOH  VBBELS  EHTERnfO  AXS  DEPAEmO  FEOX  TOE  FoSTS  OP  TDE  CldTED 

Btato,  1S80-'<1. 


XaUooaletarmcleror 

EDUnd. 

CIUSIM. 

National  obaraeter  of 
raacla. 

Eotertd. 

Cleared. 

Kumlxr. 

Tou. 

Nunbcr. 

Tooa. 

Number. 

Tona. 

Number. 

Tona. 

46 
165 

3 
9,895 

3 

9 
85 
48 
K 
T8 
10 

9 
IS 
11 

17.938 

112,968 

999 

1,882,971 

946 

8,838 

9,806 

10,928 

A291 

T8,7«» 

8,824 

8,998 

8,284 

8,001 

80 
173 

8 
9,813 

8 

6 
84 
91 
66 
81 
13 

T 
11 
13 

12,168 

12S.S66 

1,823 

1,332,747 

1309 

1,899 

9,497 

12,386 

14.056 

68,806 

4,947 

2,960 

1,688 

8.197 

18 
«0 
28 

8 
22 
T9 
44 

8 
T4 

8 

2 

«.365 
27,863 

9,620 

829 

13,752 

29,491 

14,640 

2,845 
24.877 

1,026 
348 

16 
60 
20 

1 
IT 
S3 
84 
19 
91 

6 

6.294 

28  727 

B«Ulan 

4,969 
480 

British   

Brulllu 

Rtuslou  

10,878 

ChlliiD 

Swedish 

84,78$ 

X>antsh 

Banllnlaa 

11,827 

Dotcli 

HIclllan 

6,023 

Spanish 

Sandwich  IshuidE.... 

19,691 

88T 

MtH^lanbiuri 

Mcxicmn  

Tot»l 

10,709 

2,217,554 

w,5se 

2,262,042 

New  OrsiiBdUD 
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Tabu  ZXTIII.— Coimmoa  or  BAxn  in  m  Umrw  BTAm,  UU->a.* 


1853. 


ISift 


uaoL 


lin. 


Number  of  bnaks  and  bnuictieB 

Capital  paid  In 

RcsoarceB  ; — Loans  and  diacounu 

Btocks 

Real  estate 

Other  Inveatmenta 

Due  tf>'  other  banks 

Kotes  of  other  banks 

Cash  items 

Specie 

Liabilities  :— Circulation 

Deposits 

Due  to  other  bonks 

Other  liabilities 

Ag^cf^te  of  immediate  liabilities,  i.  «.,  of  ctrcalfttlOD, 

deposits,  and  dues  to  other  banks 

Aggregate  of  immediate  means,  i.  «.,  of  specie,  cash 

itL'ins,  notes  of  other  banks,  dues  from  other  banks 

Gold  and  silver  in  Uiiiled  States  traaaury  deposltorlea 

Total  of  Byec'c  In  hnntcw  and  treasury  depoaltorles. . 


1,422 

(394,622,799 

683,ies,243 

60,309,260 

28,766,834 

6,076,906 

68,062,802 

22,447,436 

16,380,441 

74,412,832 

166,208,344 

186,932,049 

61,169,876 

M,l«6,713 

392,310,288 

170,298,611 
10,229,229 
84,642,061 


1,476 

(401,976,242 

667,183,799 

63,602,449 

26,976,497 

8,828,041 

78,2M,987 

18,868,289 

26,808,822 

104,637,818 

193,306,818 

269,668,278 

68,216,661 

U,048,427 

621,080,747 

228,449,916 

3,083,600 

107,671,418 


i.oia 

(421,880.095 

ti«l,945,6S0 

70.M4,343 

30,7K,131 

11,123,171 

67,235.457 

£5.502,567 

19331,621 

63.594.537 

207,102.477 

263.802,129 

65.032,918 

14,661,815 

618,837,624 

196,664,082 
6,606.226 
90,289,762 


1,M 

«a,Mi,711 

«6,77l,4a 

74M*» 

M,»!,ill 

xi,ii&n! 

tlfiUMX 
»UI»,»I 
ai7,St,S(l 
<!,»# 
13,2S>|IM 

ia7,em!n 


TiBUt  XXIX.— COIHAOI  0»  THB  MllIT 

AHD  m  Bautcsa  noH  thbii  EsTABLniuuirr  to  1861. 

IIIDU. 

Commence- 

owot  of  the 

eoJoass. 

Sllnr  Mlaac*. 

Coppcrooln- 

EMlnooliHi. 

Vsloe. 

Tsloe. 

Taliie. 

PlMO. 

TllK. 

Phllailelphla  (to  Jnnc  30.  ISOI) 

179S 

1864 
1S8S 
1838 
18»S 
1S64 

(874,892,070  25 

128,987,158  81 

40,881,615  00 

S,04S,641  CO 

8,121,919  00 

113,685,004  06 

tD&fiiUfm  57 

1,782,654  06 

29,880,087  18 

9^800  21 

(2,647,478  59 

69S,219,«W 

9,919,789 

94,900,<»5 

1,206,9S« 

1,881,790 

88,601 

(478,11(1,0111 
180,7II,m8I 

T«47i«a 

^M8,M1H 

«,lil,IIIN 

114,««8,9M  tl 

Ban  Francisco  (to  .Juno  30,  ISOl) 

Now0.1cans(to  Jan.  31.  l«il) 

Charlotte  (to  March  31,  ISCl) 

Dahlonojra  (to  J.'ob.  28. 1  SOU •. . . . 

Assay  Oflice,  Now  York  (to  June  80, 1861) 

Total 

(669,116.406  62 

(128,159,481  67 

(2,647.478  SS 

S0a662.47.^ 

tT9*,MS.«!  U 

Tablb  XXX-— Statistics  or  Couvox  School  Eocoatiom  w  1860,  desitsd  chutlt  rioM  Stats  BETuin.t 


Maine , 

New  llampsLirc 

Vermont 

Maasachtiselts .. 
Bhodo  I^lnud. . . 

Ckinnecticut 

New  York 

New  JiT^cy 

Pennsylvaiiia... 

Delaware 

Marylnml 

PIst  Columbia.. 

Virpnia 

North  Catuliua.. 
South  Cardllua.. 

Georgia. 

Florida 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Loui.-5iana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

TeunessL'o 

Kentucky 

Ohio I 

Mlchiiian 

Indian:! 

Illinois 

"Wisconsin. . . 
Minnesota... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

California. ... 

Totnl  .... 


*  See  tnblo  XXVII.  on  pp.  806-T. 
kbtahubld  from  them. 


flCansas,  Ongon,  and  the  territories  are  omitted,  no  tohool  i 
t  Whites  oulr.  f  Katimeted. 
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Tabu  ZXXL— BmroATiMrAi,  Btatirks  or  na  0inciD  BrAia  Acomsim  to  tbb  Csmm  or  laoa 

ClUpa. 

StlUM 

NmnlMr. 

Tnohin. 

PipUi. 

ABBual  iBMrn*. 

HambCT. 

TMdMT 

PvplU. 

Aimnal  Ineome. 

BMliniwI. 

UlmsUiL 

BetuniMl. 

E*tiinmted. 

Miln* .... 

8 

1 
5 
6 
1 
4 

13 
4 

22 
2 

18 
2 

12 
6 
8 

18 

"6 

11 

6 

1 

8 

18 

16 

16 

8 

11 

6 

1 

"i 

9 

"i 

21 
18 
80 
85 
12 
56 

174 
49 

184 
16 
98 
86 
78 
19 
48 
81 

■« 

46 

41 

7 

14 

88 

100 

180 

22 

61 

8S 

8 

■"4 
66 

181 
278 
464 

1,048 
288 
788 

2,678 
470 

8,620 
144 

1,127 

lis 

1,848 
618 
720 

1386 

"667 

862 

629 

165 

160 

1,705 

1,778 

8,621 

808 

1,069 

442 

76 

"ioo 

1,009 

114,000 
11,000 
21368 

107,901 
28,000 
53,639 

148,258 
79,700 

286,805 
17,200 

118,714 
24,000 

169,790 
40.700 

104,790 

106,480 

4V,25S 

42,400 

85,760 

1,000 

8,100 

66307 

181,461 

12^799 

14,000 

48360 

18300 

4.700 

"iooo 

79318 

♦17,784 

11,000 

21,558 
121329 

28,000 

•     68,689 

117367 

79.700 
818,070 

17300 
122,408 

24,000 
161,674 

40,700 
104,790 
105,480 

48380 

47,661 

85,750 

4,125 

8,100 

67,689 

181,461 

146391 

14,000 

48360 

16369 

4,700 

■■<ooo 

88377 

181 
107 
118 
408 
46 
202 
887 

lis 

624 

66 

228 

47 

817 

171 

101 

219 

84 

166 

171 

148 

97 

90 

264 

880 

206 

87 

181 

88 

68 

1 

88 

104 

6 

29 

18 

1 

181 
188 
267 
621 
76 
829 
8,186 
468 
914 

6^^ 
126 
647 
408 
888 
818 

49 
880 
297 
854 
187 
126 
404 
600 
474 

71 
288 
160 

86 
1 

46 

868 

6 

44 

""1 

8,648 
6Ji21 
6.8frt 

18,486 
1,«01 
C,"J96 

4il.;!23 
9,6« 

23,751 
2.011 

10,767 
2,883 
9,008 
7.S22 
7,4C7 
9.059 
1,251 
S.-JOO 
0,028 

r),.^2S 

8.8S9 

2,407 

9,928 

]»,712 

l.'j,")52 

1.019 

0,185 

4,'244 

2,723 

12 

1,111 

8,S29 

ITO 

&12 

"40 

♦51,187 

48,202 

48,935 

810,177 

82,748 

145367 

610.882 

227.5SS 

467,848 

47,832 

182,841 

84,040 

234371 

187,648 

105,469 

108,963 

13,089 

164.165 

78,717 

198,077 

89,334 

27,987 

155,902 

252,617 

149,892 

14,947 

68320 

40,468 

18,796. 

140 

T,980 

148,171 

14.270 

10,683 

2,050 

♦64,966 

NewUampshlre. 
Vsnnont 

52,691 
66,159 

MaasuhoMtu... 
BhodeUUnd.... 

Connectlcnt 

New  York 

New  Jerwy 

Pemuylrsni* — 

Delawire 

MarTUnd 

Dlit.  of  Colambis 
VlrginU 

864,521 
87,428 

152,120 
1,015,249 

800,242 

570,501 
63,498 

289,088 
84,(>i0 

861,007 

North  C«roIln» . . 
Soath  Caroliu... 

121,695 
205,489 

13i,84» 

Florlrta 

22,741 

Aldwiw 

Mijslaaippi 

LoalsUnft 

224,271 

144,782 

283,003 

79,731 

Arkansas 

84308 

Tennaaaaa 

Kentnekf 

Ohio 

175,928 
806,507 
201,077 

Ulehigaa... 

81,958 
78,219 

Blinola 

47,678 

Wliconsin 

lOnnasota 

Iowa.  

19,89» 
"lV,180 

Hlaonri 

168,408 

Califurnia 

20,891 
24.495 

Xltth  ,  , , 

1,221 

NawUazieo 

Total 

289 

1,678 

27,821 

♦1,964,428 

♦2,142369 

6,086 

12,160 

168,096 

♦4,644.214 

♦5,881.179 

PttbUc  uhooU. 

Agu  .nd  .ttandaaee. 

Stuw 
aadTwTiwrlM. 

Haber. 

TMoh- 

Faplh. 

Anaoal  Iscobm. 

While 
pcnoiub.- 
twMO  5  and 
10  Ttan  or 

White 
Ujunof 

Setamed 

uln 

eollflctn, 

aemdemies, 

or  pub'.lo 

•ehoob. 

WhlUssadl    WbllM 
free  colored  1    oTcrSO 

BMOIMd. 

Kstlauted. 

tehool  ai  r«-    naabla  to 
turned  by         read 
dunlUei.       or  write. 

Uaine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

UaMacbuaotta.... 
Bhode  IsUod.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylvaDla 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
Soath  Carolina.. . 

4,041 

2,331 

8,781 

3,679 

416 

1,666 

11380 

1,478 

9,061 

194 

898 

81 

1,930 

1,657 

724 

1,151 

69 

1,152 

782 

664 

849 

853 

2,680 

1,284 

11.661 

1,714 

4321 

4,061 

1,418 

■74b 
1370 

8 
U 

6340 
8,018 
4,178 
4,448 

618 

1,787 

18,965 

1374 

10,014 

114 

986 

84 

2,997 

8,780 

789 

^^ 

'•Z 

811 

860 
866 

1,819 
23O6 
12,886 
8,181 
4,860 
4,148 
1329 

's^ 

1,620 

4 

191315 
75,648 
93,457 

176,475 
18,180 
71,169 

676,221 
77,980 

418,706 

8,970 

88,111 

1^169 

67,868 

101,095 

17,888 

82,705 

1,878 

18,880 

18,746 

15,046 

7.946 

8,488 

10ill7 
71,429 

484.158 

110,466 

161300 

126.7S6 
68,817 

29366 

61,764 

49 

80 

♦8M,486 

166,944 

176.111 

1,006,795 

100,481 

281,220 

1,472,657 

•  216,671 

1348,149 

^861 

118,836 

14,282 

814,625 

158,664 

200,600 

162,281 

22386 

816,602 

154.159 

849.679 

44.068 

48.768 

198,518 

211,852 

748,074 

167.806 

816,956 

849,711 

118,188 

6ll4«2 

160,770 

8.600 

8,927 

11,618 

♦818,687 

167388 

179,181 

1,010346 

100,481 

181,210 

1,486,428 

12a840 

1362,949 

48,861 
221317 

14,281 
841,279 
168364 
100,600 
190,286 

81,777 
890,989 
267,821 
862,411 

»4364 

68.411 
160,268 
21^068 
751376 
168,764 
829,096 
166,416 
118,874 

iawo 

168.961 

14.700 

8.927 

11311 

211,781 
104,120 
103,429 
808,920 

44,948 
114,264 
1,088,407 
165,681 
824,670 

16,609 
147,717 

I8357 
846,265 
116,464 
107,818 
116,091 

18,097 
176,657 
121,089 

84,283 

69,335 

67,646 
114,120 
802399 
767,688 
161.216 
899.292 
886,468 
104, 8S2 
1,787 

7636S 
184,778 
9,484 
4.4.t2 
4,067 

2i,m 

198,417 
180,181 
167,418 
668,688 

81,606 

109.287 

1,612,111 

284.660 

1,096,286 

84^296 
109,869 

19341 
418,428 
161,922 
11M41 
«17,n4 

21,806 
178,417 
128,222 
184,068 

68,165 

64,787 
816.209 
882370 
690.888 
184,240 
411,975 
869.218 
148.581 
8,881 

81,278 
167.068 

80,257 
6383 
M07 

lt,968 

199,746 

61,287 

106,785 

190,924 

15,014 

79,008 

727,221 

68.244 

440,977 

11,126 

45,026 

4,720 

77.764 

112.480 

16,015 

48,199 

8,119 

87,287 

26,236 

81,008 

11.600 

11,050 

116,760 

85,914 

602,826 

112,881 

163,764 

180,411 

61,616 

12 

80,767 

61,592 

219 

922 

■     '40 

186,111 

83.221 

92,242 

222,220 

26,910 

63.697 

698,321 

91,601 
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695,188 

10;),3S4 

809,409 

1,917,479 

850.474 

1,681.086 

65,741 
879.465 

84,129 
858.S06 
677,  ia5 
460,460 
640,560 

44.960 
44;!.  70S 
894.104 
111,063 

74,325 

67,914 
682,551 
676,456 
1,467,769 
123,8.33 
718,419 
488,172 

97,773 
.300 

44,604 
270,023 

10,884 
3,138 

S«^650 

18.86 
81.26 
34.69 
127.50 
141.06 
78.89 
65.90 
58.84 
50,26 
4.3. 18 
52.41 
861.45 
23.17 
19.31 
2213 
16.62 
1.48 
15.21 
12.88 
12.55 
089 
4.02 
21.99 
20.07 
49.5.5 
7.07 
29.24 
1.5.37 
5.66 
0.04 
8.77 
10.12 
060 
0.07 
0.04 
0.28 

10.26 

26.79 

23.26 

89.13 

79.16 

66.20 

40.80 

42.12 

84.83 

26.25 

W.ll 

668.07 

14.00 

11*8 

16.67 

11.01 

0.76 

8.75 

6.24 

2  69 

0.31 

1.34 

13.37 

17.95 

86.43 

2.29 

81.25 

6.81 

1.81 

0.83 
4.01 
0.07 
0.03 

o'.ii 

2.97 
6.75 
5.87 
13.44 
17,69 
15,70 

as7 

9.78 

7.82 

a49 
ai7 

76.07 

8.39 
8.53 
4.02 
8.21 

0.30 

a7i 

2.15 
0.74 
0,14 
0.69 
4.45 
4.91 
9.86 
0.71 
6.03 
2.21 
0  63 

0.41 
1.35 
0.03 

a64 

»1,S99 
2,290 
2,090 
7.113 
6.600 
4,904 
6,167 
4,561 
&296 
1,891 
4372 
7,891 
1,216 

603 
1,S4« 

713 
1,088 

905 

820 
6.321 
1,247 

413 

615 
1.841 
1.4,83 
1,933 

771 
1,253 
1,404 

460 
1.187 
1,903 
10,800 
8,503 

1,889 

845 
884 
430 

4n 

443 
423 
460 
4-31 
440 
810 
417 
743 
800 
883 
890 
844 
854 
823 
2.39 
863 
226 
1S3 
812 
864 
870 
823 
8.V) 
899 
868 
100 
816 
897 
893 
848 

893 

1.62      HI 

New  Hampishiro.. 
Vermont 

626 

599 

1,477 

281 

734 

4,169 

814 

3,590 

180 

909 

46 

2,888 

1,787 

1,132 

1,862 

177 

1,483,266 

1,251,655 

10,504,883 

1.293,600 

8,599,380 

21,589,501 

3,712,868 

11,S5;J,291 

840,345 

8,974,116 

8ft),000 

2,902,220 

907,7,85 

2,131,476 

t827,ll2 

192.600 

1.97     la 
1.91      iM 

Massachusetts 

]£h(Hlo  iHlantl 

Connecticut. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Penn!<ylvauia 

1.4* 
1.57 
1.93 
1.86 
1.6« 
\M 
1.9T 
\M 
ftSJ 
1.63 
8.06 
1,77 

tw 

2.BS 
1.78 
l.W 
0.59 
1.,5I 
1.72 
8.02 
1.83 
1.M 

i.ia 

8.06 
1.44 
ISO 
0.49 
1.03 
1.88 
0.30 
O.CS 

'l'.i9 

M 

701 
SM 
tit 
7l« 
184 
M 
ttl 

m 

«4 

e» 

vn 

514 
575 
4» 

214 
SH 

ai 
ct 

TN 
04 

m 

m 

m 
ii> 

SM 

4ii 

]>Ut.  orCuIuinbia. 
Virginia.   

North  Carolina.. .. 
South  Carolina 

Florida  

Alabami. 

Misalb-ippl 

1,375;  1,244,741 

1,1116,     882,622 

307!  1,940,495 

823       4118,944 

863'     119,686 

2,027;  1,246,951 

1,849,  2,29.5,858 

8,9:!9'  6,860.059 

399]      798,180 

2,045;   1,668,906 

1,228,  1,532,305 

865      612,562 

8  1,850 
207      23,5,412 
909!  1,7.30,138 

2Sj     288,400 

9  76,520 
9        .... 

78j       94,100 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Illinois         

Wisconsin 

Minnesota .... 

Mi.ssouri 

California 

Or-'soo 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Totjil 

422 

1,017,130 

111,177 

38,183  fi0  98a.0'>8 

14..360,0-38 

8.23 

4.89 

1  30 

8  857 

876 

1  f.5 

til 

States  ind  Terrl- 

turlen. 

AniouQt  of 

poptitarlon  to  each  cbarot)  of  Uio 
1cuumlnaili»n»  named. 

Table  XXXIII. -Exlioiocs  t>Exoj<iXATio:n 

n  ISB, 

llttho- 

Rnp-      Prcsbf, 
tUL     )   tt-rinn. 

Epl.ca- 
lial. 

Catho- 
lic. 

other 
iccta. 

Names. 

Chore  ties 

Mtnivtcn 

'    lltllMIl 

18^678 

1,800 

M 

18 

1,293 

RO 

275 

100 

800 

8.000 

8,200 

8,676 

251 

2,04S 

1,02(5 

170 

8,017 

9,923 

MOO 
623 

i',ns 

634 

"♦09 
8,517 

"'87 

88 

918 

1.202 

193 

8,970 

8.50 

75 

1« 

1,246 

65 

140 

5.50 

2.50 

8.000 

l..V:0 

8,,v?l 

297 

8,079 

V.iM 
860 

V.l'il 
+6.9:'4 
J2.,591 

8,200 
5I» 

K6S4 

"927 

408 

94 

410 

8,811 

"'49 

4C 

1,273 

fiSS 

K,74i 
l,OMtai 

Miiino 

2,930 
8,037 
2.244 
.3.7116 
6.41.5 
2,004 
2,516 
1,569 
2,519 
SW 
1.217 
3,230 
1,387 
1,1'W 
1,.381 
1,120 
1.0115 
1.3;J7 
l.:)3i! 
4.H2 
1,229 
1,249 
1,1.57 
1,8.>4 
1.293 
8.312 
l,2ii9 
2.102 
2,770 
0,077 
2.5,.'9 
2..503 

1,789     8:),310 
1,618  1  24.461,) 

04.797 

28,907 

12,032 

18,117 

6,075 

8,67! 

11,102 

9,415 

16,093 

4,8.59 

4,384 

6,401 

S.2I8 

17.011 

9.286 

45.309 

8,744 

45.390 

46.0.50 

84,517 

42,518 

104,948 

.53,983 

M,70(i 

2,5.lW7 

1,5,9(16 

41,184 

31,,W« 

16,073 

R8,ii8 
62.004 
92,597 

43,597 

15S9S3 
89,265 
24,2,56 
21,078 
80,S!I9 
17..599 
21,285 
16,513 
80,511 
8.970 
8.014 
83.(J27 

217,260 
47,750 

113,273 
17,489 

154..3i5 

1,433 

1,046 

2,120 

1,137 

2,1.33 

1,216 

8,091 

3,380 

1,7.59 

7,628 

4.451 

12,923 

.M)77 

4.550 

10,611 

18,494 

29,148 

22.040 

'M 

Vcrmonl. 

8,080 

2S,.556 

Seventh-Day 

1 

Mjws.ai:hnsetta. 

3,7.39 
1,392 
8,2.53 
8,906 

4,53;j 

7,202 
7,028 
12,!)5il 
8,614 
2.187 
I.4:i9 
1,619 
1,031 
1,502 
1,3.33 
1,.57.5 
6,7^1 
8.037 
1.811 
l.,547 
1,231 
8.594 
6,025 
2.29;' 
3,(110 
0,242 
6.00(1 
8..'«7 
2.241 

62,157 

2i.sn 

4.425 
8.2S0 
2,971 
8,.520 

10,411 
8.614 
6.399 
5.755 
4,915 
9,342 
6,465 
4,763 
4.241 

28,765 
4.523 
4,0:S6 
2,762 
4,3811 
2,987 
8,523 
8..5I15 
4.1*) 

76;« 
6.077 
8.053 
5,328 
80,8(» 
13,294 

Si\  Principle 

1 

Freewill 

c 

Connoctlout .. 

Itiver  Brethren 

1 

New  York 

ll 

Now  .loritov. ,. 

1 

,  • 

Pijlaware 

Mary  Land 

1>.  CDliimbla.. 

Vlrelnia 

N.  t^rnlina... 

Discipira  (fampbellitcs) 

Christians  (Unitarian) 

Cou'^rcgalionalijli,  OrthoiJox. . 

Unitariao.. 

Episcopal 

i« 

S.  Carolina.... 

Georiiia. 

Florida 

Alabama. 

Friends,  Orthoilox 

Ilicksite 

J  German  Evansclitjul 

3 

Ml.'wis^ippl 

67,392  60,614 

9,414  80,457 

16.3.53  10  6.3(1 

Jews 

-.  M 

99 

Melliodiala:  Episcopal 

M.  E  Church,  South 

M 

Ark.in<a3 

29.9S5 
2.50,679 
20,407 
15.2-i3 
9,ft3S 
15,689 
14.432 

11,017 
7,8.34 
4.271 
2,0111 
8,447 
2,16! 
3.490 

% 

Kentuckr 

f 

Ohio 

Mlcbl-uii 

Itiflinna 

Illinois 

Mormons 

Presbyterians:  Old  School.... 
New  School 

Wbcfinsin .... 

4,7721    8,6bU 
6,077 1    .... 
111.679     4.09n 
lO.iWO,    6,052 
.5.144     .... 
2,659  13.294 
....    j    1,264 
848     .... 

United      

im 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Associate  Koformcd 

ProtcsUnt  Geforuied  Dutdl... 

njS 

Caliloroia 

ls,5I9 
13,294 

92,.5;t7 
13.294 

Second  Advent 

'^ 

irtah 

MS 

Now  Mo.xicu.. 

ITnited  Brethren  (Moravians).. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 

I -ni verbalists -  .. 

evat 

.\veraffe 

i,7-^',i '  L'.  ;;-^     4,76;) 

1,5.-71 

H.:i»i   2.9  >3 

tfnojut 

•  Eitlmmtod. 


t  B«alde  8,86*  local  preachers.  t  Beside  4,I>S4  local  pmelMn. 

I  ElUmated  popidatlon  adhering  to  their  doctrinee. 
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UNITED  STATES 
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Ant  FnioDiaAU  n 

ISGO  ASD  18«a* 

DtUy. 

Trl-wetkly  and  Mml-weeklj. 

Wockljr. 

Beml-moDthl/  and  monthly. 

Butn. 

1830. 

imx 

18S0. 

ISSO. 

1850. 

180). 

1830. 

1860. 

„     1      Coplei 

No. 

Clreuta' 

Xo. 

Cople* 

No. 

Clrciila. 

No. 

Coplcf 

No. 

Clrcnla 

No. 

Copiea 

..    1  Clrcnla- 

^''  )    aunuallj. 

Uon. 

annual  It. 

tinn. 

annually. 

tlon. 

aDnuall,r. 

'"■  1      lion. 

Mt... 

4          904,040 

7 

8,141 

5 

802,901 

[)     4 

8,973      89 

2,906,124 

62 

95,610        1 

80,000 

6!     18,540 

H.  U.. 

.... 

85 

8.888,152 

20 

19,700       S 

29.400 

.. ! 

Vl.... 

's      nV.iso 

i 

"■750 

'i 

22K8OI 

9    ]! 

80 

2,142,712 

28 

44,065       2 

24,000 

'i     '2,600 

Mm... 

29  1  40,49^«4 

17 

169,600 

15 

2,421,01 

5    17 

43,100 

126 

20,871,104 

146 

778,6811     82 

1,419,000 

36    853,100 

B.  I.  . . 

8  *     1,T68.4»(I 

s 

10,300 

2 

26,201 

1)     1 

2,000 

12 

968,30(1 

19 

85,990 1    .. 

1        1,400 

Conn. . 

T  ,     1,7M,S0() 

14 

19,100 

4 

874,401 

11      1 

400 

30 

2,117.232 

87 

08,41 

6       1 

'  6,600 

1          800 

N.  Y. . 

51     6S,»2S,6S,^ 

74 

487,810 

21 

8,892,461 

I)    IT 

77.771 

808 

39,205,920 

866 

2,600,9- 

6     45 

8,388,806 

69  2,045,000 

M.  J... 

6      2,1T5,>»U 

15 

18,510 

1 

1,000 

48 

l,900,2bS 

70 

Vii.rm      2 

28,040 

3!     10,000 

Penn. . 

24  I  S0,416,7il8 

29 

238,550 

■3 

1*0,4001     4 

13,700 

261 

27,859,384 

297 

7(10,961     19 

0,972,000 

28    464,684 

Del  .. 

3 

62,401 

0      4 

8.294 

7 

868,600       10 

12,850     . . 

ltd.... 

6 

liSO«,500 

6 

88,200 

4 

499,701 

U     2 

0,140 

54 

8,160,124      49 

02.898       4 

140,400 

D.C... 

& 

6,149,198 

5 

82,910 

6 

1,20S,01 

0     8 

7.000 

6 

8,709,428         4 

20,000     . . 

V...... 

IS 

4,992,360 

16 

U.iUO 

12 

1,410.55 

1    16 

23,902 

65 

2,618,5681    108 

189,300       4 

29r.G0O 

'6      48,900 

M.a.. 

9 

8,5.50 

5 

414,31 

0     5 

2,«02      40 

1,630,20, 

67 

6r.,612       6 

76,050 

4       7,650 

6.C... 

7 

8,0:0,000 

2 

1.600 

5 

549,25 

0      4 

G,2(X)      27 

1,418.881 

)      86 

41,070       6 

102,6CO 

3       4,500 

Om.... 

6 

1,086,110 

12 

18,050 

3 

140,8b, 

0      6 

4,500 

87 

2,609,77( 

73 

127.322       6 

228,000 

13      29,600 

Fl«.... 

.... 

I 

81,20 

0     3 

3,900 

9 

2SS,6fl{ 

19 

11,6001     , . 

..      .... 

AlL... 

e 

809,201 

'9 

8,ft20 

6 

2C«,.'.0 

0     7 

3,286 

48 

],609,01( 

)       77 

74,289;     1 

is'ooo 

8       7,200 

Uim... 

., 

6 

15.370 

4 

24.5,14 

(1      8 

i^tm 

46 

].607,00.| 

€6 

e&S67     . . 

I*.... 

11 

9,947,140 

8 

41, two 

6 

C70.(H) 

0      8 

1,85'j 

37 

l,646,68^ 

70 

77,800      1 

146,400 

Tens. 



3 

5,360 

5 

625,40 

0      8 

0,288 

29 

771.52J 

79 

90,616     .. 

'■i      ■2,775 

Ark... 

*  •  •• 

1,000 

9 

87i,00< 

)      87 

88,812     .. 

Teoa. . 

8 

4,407,600 

's 

11,800 

'2 

2ti«',i:4 

0    '7 

4.509 

86 

2,189,644 

61 

101,S39'      4 

127,200 

'4    'iim 

STi.;: 

9 

2,243,5M 

4 

19,500 

7 

1,125,28 

0     4 

4,750 

88 

8,('58.02-l 

CA 

12.3,9471      8 

ICO.O.'iO'     5;     81,400 

M 

14,286,683 

24 

8J,560 

10 

1,1147,93 

11    12 

7,712 

201 

13,884.204 

200 

6(l,^810     23 

l,781,(M0l  41     21S.S60 

Mich.. 

8 

1,252.000 

S 

14,150 

2 

62.00 

0     4 

18,160 

47 

l,e88.73( 

1    10;) 

92.048       6 

258,000 :     .si       3.900 

Ind.... 

9,    1,1S3,09J 

13 

8,881 

2 

19.5,0, 

)     5 

1,600 

95 

2,920,73f 

)    10(1 

1 84.60(1  ■      1 

48,(100 

^i      14,800 

IIL.... 

S 

1,120,5411 

2:) 

83,100 

4 

211,50 

0      8 

8,962 

84 

8,.575.93f 

23s 

282,997     U 

]9(l,4(Hi    1 

■|      81,100 

•wu.... 

« 

1,058,245 

14 

14,125 

4 

193,20 

)      8 

3,220 

86 

1,898,99' 

l.SO 

111,400       I 

1^,000 

J       10,400 

II  inn.. 

4 

2,6^4 

.... 

4!, 

80,080 1    . . 

Iowa.. 

9 

7,700 

'2 

577.20 

0    '4 

'  1,696 

25 

928.00( 

»     112 

70,9451      2 

12,000 

•      '  8,400 

llo.... 

B 

8,880,400 

16 

44,550 

4 

278,00 

0     3 

7,800 

45 

2,406,6001    UX 

277,.8.'.7:      7 

136,C0O 

111      24,800 

.... 

8 

1,650 

.... 

24 

20.270'    .. 

.... 

' 

C«l.... 

4  1       626,000 

22 

89, 4H 

5 

S,600 

"3 

186.200      89 

131,249.    .. 

}      °34°,600 

Oregon 

..|        .... 

i 

800 

2 

68,96S|      12 

14,S20j    .. 

4,000 

ToUl 

2M  23ft,U9,»66 

JSO 

1,47.'5,4;30 

Jw 

17,376,316  164 

281,2851,901 

183,099.908  8,15:' 

T,6(M,814'  194  120,578,288  2S0'3,414,95» 

QBftrterlf. 

Literary  and 
UUCL-Uaucout. 

Numral  anil 
inacpuuilvnt. 

Political. 

Dellglooa. 

Acsregatc. 

State*. 

ISSO. 

IWO: 

ISM. 

la- 

l.«0 

ISA). 

19J0. 

I!i60. 

IDS). 

No. 

18M. 

laeiiL 

3 

Coplrt 
aDu'Uf. 

0 
-A 

c 

rcu- 
Ion. 

Xo 

Cfrov 

>-o. 

No. 

Ciron- 
lUtioU. 

No. 

Circula. 
ilun. 

.Vo. 

No. 

Clrcnla- 
Hon. 

No. 

Circula- 
tion. 

No. 

Clrcnla- 
Hon. 

Mc... 

16 

25,7.58 

16 

.... 

29      29,695 

4S 

4 

8,434 

6 

49 

63,8.17 

70 

126,169 

M.  n... 

11 

12,190 

2 

22       82,186 

17 

8 

],V500 

1 

38 

00.176 

20 

19,700 

Vt..... 

5 

5,550 

1 

27      38,990 

26'    8 

6,416]     4 
117,050;  81 

86 

4.5,956 

81 

47,418 

Uata... 

"t 

gi^ooo 

6 

2 

',560 

94 

877,2:J2 

78 

'9 

6(i'.7i"k) 

82     171,387 

112   24 

209;    716,969 

S2I    1,868,980 

E.  I... 

6 

.5,400 

8 

1 

2,600 

12       18,075 

18    .. 

.... 

19i      2,5,975 

261       49,690 

Conn.. 

■j 

8,800 

'2 

rUoo 

IS 

12,400 

7 

28      84.916 

46      4 

6.400 

3 

46i     68.116 

K,\       95,680 

H.  T.. 

8 

24,600 

10 

6 

r,6oo 

113 

688,408 

119 

15 

127,370 

2tt:i 

899,755 

863    37 

007,246 

54 

42a  1,622.77'J 

.586   8,268,631 

N.  J... 

,, 

" 

6 

4,010 

a 

1 

.30< 

44 

40.144 

79,   ..: 

2 

81 

44.4.54 

89 

161,016 

Penn.. 

2 

T^edo 

i 

i^SOO 

71! 

44G,SG4 

46 

12 

70,396 

198 

207.940 

277 

2S 

193,6 18 

41 

810 

98.3,218 

864 

1,419,695 

DeL... 

,, 

2 

OIK) 

1 

S 

6.600 

13 

10 

7„500 

14 

16,144 

Md. ... 

22 

7S,000 

i 

"im 

89 

81,637 

67 

'6 

VS,950 

68 

124.287 

51 

122,244 

D.  a.. 

. 

i 

i 

I^OOO 

2 

1,575 

1 

350 

15 

09,437 

18 

18 

101,862 

18 

69,610 

Vs..... 

1 

4^000 

iT 

7,690 

'9 

5 

4,200 

C2 

61,988 

117 

'9 

25'256'  131 

87 

89.184 

189 

301,622 

N.C... 

8 

5.675 

8 

2 

875 

85 

24,564 

60 

0 

6.725 

6 

61 

,36,839 

74 

79,874 

B.  a.. 

'i 

9,606 

i 

.VK) 

V> 

14.700 

9 

,5 

8.31X 

24 

21116 

881    '' 

4,600 

3 

46 

86.715 

45 

83.870 

Git..... 

1 

] 

,1)00 

2:; 

3S,93S 

20 

6 

3,046 

20 

20,900 

75|    8 

4,600 

4 

51 

67.484 

105 

180,922 

Fla.... 

,. 

.... 

2 

7 

3.,50( 

20 

8 

2,260 

,. 

10 

6.7.-X) 

22 

18,500 

AU.... 

.^ 

ij 

fisii 

8 

i 

1,000 

4.', 

24,836 

89 

2 

8,450 

2 

60 

84.597 

96 

98,ii95 

Mba... 

., 

1(1 

4,490 

2 

411 

28,880 

70 

.... 

1 

60 

80,870 

78 

68,787 

Ia 

_^ 

14 

22.325 

11 

'o 

I'ioi'jn 

81 

4.5,.522 

CS|     II 

1,000 

2 

65 

80,847 

81 

120.660 

TexM. 

17 

6.787 

14 

1 

1,400 

14 

8,850 

71 

2 

2,650 

4 

34 

19.137 

69 

las.oss 

Ark.... 

,^ 

S 

8,300 

1 

6 

8,950 

84 

2 

9        7.200 

871       89,812 

Tens.. 

.. 

.... 

'2 

i 

Cw 

t> 

10.:»0 

6 

"2 

V,i!io 

86 

33,147 

66 

7 

22',770 

111 

80]     67.877 

82 

1W,90S 

oSoV.' 

v. 

1.5,425 

7 

2 

■SIM 

42 

.%5,930 

66     8 

12,625 

6 

62;     84,CS6 

77 

179,697 

'i 

24^060 

'.'. 

. 

4-' 

122.190 

46 

6 

18,486 

192 

189,804 

2.56!  21 

90,130 

3.5 

261     41.5,109 

•887 

1,116,982 

Mick.. 

15 

1S.I25 

5 

1 

200 

89 

28,793 

109 

8 

5.600 

4 

68 

52,718 

118 

1IS936 

Ind.... 

.. 

21 

]-'.4.V2 

8 

84 

47,900 

172 

2 

8,000 

6 

107 

6.3,8r.2 

186 

1.59,881 

IIL.... 

1 

"900 

2.'. 

24.125 

16 

1,290 

7." 

51,111 

259 

S 

12,097 

11 

107 

88,623 

286 

86S.15> 

•Wli... 

4 

4,000 

6 

.... 

42 

29,236 

149 

1 

46      88,236 

165 

189,145 

Mlna.. 

,. 

1 

47 

1 

49 

32,554 

lows.. 

^^ 

0 

'  \.nm 

10 

V,26o 

'25 

klu.w 

119 

'i 

■■■(T50 

1 

29      28,000 

180 

89.240 

Ha... 

IT 

19,400 

21 

42 

48,840 

141 

2 

2,740 

11 

61       70,480 

173 

854,907 

Kan... 

.. 

8 

., 

24 

,, 

27 

21.920 

<M.... 

8 

'  2,600 

19 

2.600 

96 

... . 

6 

"7      "4,600 

121 

229,893 

Oregon 

19 

1 

624      1 

"1 

■"570 

13 

1 

2        1,184 

15 

19,621 

Total 

10:J,S00  29  101 

,0(X( 

eiO'l.SOv'VM  M\  '  S3  1 

W1.725 

1.6.8n'l,9llT.794 

3.221  191  1.0T1.W2TI  ! 

.'..520  5.182.117 

4.013, 

2.829,061 

•  For  iwnTenlcnce,  the  ton-ltorlcs  aro  omlttiil.  The  wliob  number  of  soml-wccklf  papers  In  1850  was  81.  ami  their  clnm- 
laUon  about  ^5,000;  In  1860  their  number  was  79,  and  their  circulatiou  175,165,  Betide  the  above  there  were  in  IbCO  16  issnai 
periodlcaU  reported,  having  an  aggregate  drcaJatiou  of  S0T,7SO. 
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Table  XXXY. — Akkual  Rkventte  asd  EiPEWDmntES  from 
Uaeou  4,  1780,  TO  J  USE  30,  1861.* 


From  mis- 

cellaneous 

Tcor*. 

I'rtira  CQitoma. 

From  pabUc 
lauds. 

sources, 

iDClUlliQg 

loauii  aud 
trcoflurj 

DOUS. 

Total 
receipts. 

Total 
expenditures. 

1789  1 
17»1  f ' 
179-2. . . 

fl,399,473 

$5,810,552 

110,210,026 

t7,207,639 

8,448,070 

.... 

5,297,695 

8,740,766 

9,141,589 

1793... 

4,'»i,.%6 

1.465,817 

6,720,624 

7,529,,576 

1791... 

4,801,065 

6,240.030 

10,041,101 

9,802,124 

1795... 

,'),.5S8,461 

.3,S31,341 

9,419,802 

10,4.35,069 

179fi... 

6.567,9a7 

V4,K8« 

2,167,505 

8,710,829 

8,867,776 

1797... 

7,549,049 

83,540 

1,125,726 

8.758.916 

6,626,012 

1708... 

7,106,06] 

11,963 

1,091,045 

8,209,070 

8,613,617 

1799... 

6,010,449 

6,011,010 

12,621,469 

11,077.048 

18U0. , . 

9,(180,982 

'"443 

8,369,807 

12,451,184 

11.989,789 

1801... 

10,750,77b 

167,726 

2,0'26,960 

12,945,465 

12,273,376 

1802. . . 

12,*M,235 

15.5,028 

2,874,.527 

1.5.001,891 

13.276,084 

1803... 

10.479.417 

]0.">,075 

419,004 

11,064.(KJ7 

11,253,988 

1804.    . 

ll,093,56;i 

4i-7,.V20 

249,747 

11,8.35,840 

12,624,646 

1805... 

12.93(!,4.S7 

M0,193 

212.827 

13,0s9,5OS 

13,727,124 

180«... 

14,CC7,C9,s 

705,245 

176,5';4 

15.008,828 

15,070,093 

1807... 

15,i>15,521 

400, 1(K 

6«,a34 

10.395,019 

11,292,293 

1808... 

16.3(*%.'i50 

047,939 

61,064 

17,062,5M 

16,704,584 

1S09... 

7,296,020 

442,252 

85,20(i 

7,77.3.478 

13.807,226 

1810... 

S,.V'8,30<) 

696,548 

2,864,348 

12,144,206 

18.319,986 

1811... 

l.'),313,222 

],(>4«,237 

7.5.377 

14,431,889 

18,001,808 

1612... 

8,958,777 

710,427 

12,909,827 

22,639,0.32 

22,279,121 

1813... 

18,224,0S.<) 

83.5,055 

26,464,606 

40,524,844 

89.190,520 

18U... 

.\9!).«,772 

1,135,971 

27.424.793 

84,569,5:30 

a5,02  8,280 

ISlo... 

7,282,942 

]. 257,959 

42.890,380 

60,961,237 

89.»52,493 

1810... 

8(1,306,871 

1,717,985 

19,146,501 

67,171,421 

48.244,495 

1817... 

20,2-3,318 

1,991,220 

5,.559,0I7 

8.3. 8,33,692 

4O.»77,640 

181S... 

17,170,te5 

2,0O6,.'J64 

1,810,986 

21,693,930 

85,104,875 

181D... 

20,28.1,0(1- 

8,274,422 

1,047.633 

24,605,665 

24,004.199 

1.820... 

15,'JO,5,C12 

1.03,'.,s71 

4,240,00Ll 

20,851,493 

21,70:1,024 

1621... 

13,004,447 

1,212,900 

6,350.290 

19.578,703 

]9,09fl,.5r2 

1822... 

17,559,701 

],503„\51 

889,054 

20.232,427 

17,076,592 

1823... 

19,08.8,433 

916,528 

.53,5,709 

2(1,.540,666 

1,5,814,171 

1824... 

17,578,326 

98-1,418 

.5,518,465 

24.381,212 

S1,S98..5g8 

1825... 

20,098,713 

1,216,090 

5,,526,064 

26,540,858 

28,.5s5,504 

1826... 

2.8,341,331 

1,.39.3,7,55 

.525,317 

2.5,260,484 

24,103,398 

1827... 

19,712.283 

1,495,845 

1,758,2.35 

22,906,363 

22.660,764 

1828... 

28,20.\523 

1,018,3(18 

589,796 

24,70.3,629 

2.5,459,479 

1829... 

22,681 ,9(» 

1,517,17.' 

628,480 

24,827,627 

2,5,044,858 

1830. . . 

21,922,391 

2,829,.3,56 

.592,305 

24,844,116 

24,5S.^2S1 

1831... 

24,224,141 

8,210.815 

1,091.563 

28,520.820 

80,038.446 

1832... 

25,405,237 

2,623.381 

776942 

31.50,5,561 

84,3.50.098 

1S33... 

29,0.32,5(15 

8,967.652 

9-15  '^:Vi 

3:3,948,426 

24.257.298 

1834... 

10,214,957 

4,567,000 

719;877 

21,791,9.35 

24,001,982 

1835. . . 

19,391,3111 

14.757.000 

1,251,175 

85,4.30,087 

17,.57.3,141 

1S3«... 

23,400,940 

24.877,179 

2,.W,675 

50,526,796 

80,503,164 

1837... 

11,109.290 

0,770.236 

9.939,826 

27,85.3,8.5:3 

87,205,087 

1838... 

10,l.-i3,80n 

.3,081,939 

19.775,612 

89,019,882 

89,455,488 

1839. . . 

2.3,187,924 

7,070,447 

5,125,658 

83,581,242 

87,614,936 

1840... 

1,3,499,503 

8,292,285 

8,240.405 

25.032,198 

25,326,r«8 

1841... 

14,457,210 

l,3(i5,027 

11,660.0-38 

80,519,477 

8I,797,.530 

1842. . . 

18,187,908 

1,3,3.5,797 

1,5,250;035 

84,773,744 

82,9.36,570 

184.';$.. 

7,040,843 

897,51- 

12,887,748 

20,782,410 

12.118,105 

1.844... 

20,15,3,570 

2,(l.'.9.93n 

2,9,5.5,044 

81,19s„5.55 

&3,642,010 

184.")... 

27,.'.25,112 

2,077,022 

830,718 

29,941.568 

80,490,408 

184(1. . . 

26,712.607 

2,694.452 

292,547 

29,699,967 

27,0.32,282 

1847... 

23,747,801 

2,l95,ra 

29,091.945 

6,5,3.38,168 

60,520,151 

1848... 

81,757,070 

3,325,612 

21,!)()0,76,5 

66,992.479 

60,065.143 

1849... 

28,.^in.735 

J,(;--,y5tl 

29,701,194 

•    69,796,892 

66.350,422 

1850. . . 

89,068,096 

1,559.594 

0.120,808 

47,040,388 

44.604,718 

1851... 

49.0I7,.')07 

2,S,V2,.?0.'i 

1,.392,831 

62,762,704 

48,476,104 

1852... 

47,339,826 

2,013.239 

610,f)49 

49,898.115 

4('.,712,608 

1853... 

55,931,86". 

1,067,054 

901,1.52 

61,.50O,102 

54.577,061 

1854... 

64,224,190 

8,470,795 

1,107,802 

78,802,291 

75,473,119 

1865... 

5.3.02.'>.79l 

11,497.049 

623,631 

6,5,851,874 

66.104,775 

1850... 

64,022,50:? 

8.917,614 

1,116.391 

74,0,56.599 

72,726,341 

1.«.'.7... 

GH,S7.5,n0.1 

8,'i29,l'^6 

1, 26:1,820 

68,900,212 

71 .274.597 

1858... 

41,759,620 

3.513.715 

2,5,069..S29 

70.372.605 

82,062,198 

1859... 

49,.56.5,B24 

1.7.56,657 

80.451.4.53 

81,77,3,905 

8.3,078,042 

ISfiO... 

5.3,157,,'in 

1.778..5.57 

21,87.5,3.38 

76,541,407 

77.0,\M25 

1861... 

89„'i52,125 

670,058 

83.206,693 

66,835,900 

84,678,834 

Total 

1.57.5,1.52,.'i7n 

17-.,.S17.901 

'-5S.240.nS7 

2.270,929,106 

2,2.35,677,161 

Table  XXXVI.— AmriTAL  Anocur  or  AxnCa- 

BUimEHENT  FOB  PuBLlC  I>EBT  FEOSI 1791  TO  1S6L* 


789  1 
791  P 
702.  . 
793. . . 
794... 
795... 
796... 
797... 


Public 
ilebL 


8O0.. 
801.. 
802.. 
803., 
804,. 
805.. 
806.. 
807.. 
808.. 
809.. 
810.. 
811.. 
812.. 
S13.. 
814.. 
815.. 
818.. 
817.. 
818.. 
819.. 
820.. 
821.. 
822.. 
823,. 
824.. 
825.. 
826.. 
827.. 
828.. 
829.. 
830.. 
831.. 
832.. 
833.. 
834.. 
835.. 
8.T6.. 
837.. 
838.. 
830.. 
840.. 
841.. 
842.. 
S43t. 
844.. 
845.. 
846,. 
847.. 
f4S.. 
849.. 
850.. 
8,51 . . 
852.. 
863.. 
864.. 
8.55.. 
856.. 
867.. 
8.58.. 
869.. 
860.. 
861.. 

Tot.'il 


Interest  mod 

relmbarse- 

ment  oTtbe 

domestio 

debt. 


»75,46,3,476 

77.227.924 
80,852,0.34 
78,427,404 
80,747,.'*7 
8.3,762,172 
82,064,479 
T9,22S,629 
78,408,669 
82,97&2»4 
83,089,050 
80,712.032 
77,0.54,680 
86,427,120 
82,312,160 
76,723.270 
69,218.898 
66,196,317 
57,02.3.192 
B.3,17.3,217 
48,006,587 
46,209,787 
6.5,962,827 
81,487,846 
99,588,600 
127,3*1,988 
12.3,491,966 
10.3,466,688 
95,,')29,648 
91,015,566 
69,957,427 
9.3.646,676 
90,67,5,877; 
90,269,7771 
6.3,768,483; 
81,0,54,059 
78,987.8671 
67,47.5,048 
,59,421,413 
48,505,406 
89,123,191 
24,822,285 
7,001,082 
4,760,082 
851,269 
291,069 
1,878,228 
4,967,660 
11,983,787 
6,125,077 
6,787,898 
15,023,466 
27.208,460 
24,74.9,183 
17.09.3,794 
10,750,926 
.38,a56.628 
4S,.526,879 
64.704.698 
64,228,2.33 
62,(500,395 
6.5,131,692 
67,.340,628 
47.242,206 
89,909,731 
80.96.3,909 
29,06(>,:186 
44,910,777 
68,7.54. 6!19 
04,769,708 
90,867,828 


$1,140,177 
2,873,611 
2,079,106 
2,4.56,666 
2,727,959 
2,914.84. 
2. 879.976 
2.726,288 
2,699,261 
8,166,201 
4.213,480 
4.077,147 
8,949.462 
8.977,206 
8,318,141 
6,.572,016 
4,168,890 
7,701.286 
&8.52,S96 
4,885^241 
2,010,666 
1.098,49* 
1,948,689 
1,712,697 
8.848,268 
4.627,779 
6.442,608 
6.606,314 
7,855.167 
5.465.995 
6,023.:321 
6.7.39,760 
5,524,084 
6,801,104 


60 


2' 

2,000 
8,000 
2,000 
2,261 
5,000 
6,000 
44,M6 
26,031 
22,649 
6,9!">6 
4,7ff 
4,1500 
2,000 
2838 
1,359 


28 


tb«  pabUe 
debL 


ptiblis  debt 


(87,685 

1^758 
2e6,6«e 
21«,0t» 
824,900 
292,5«l 
22»,e7 
216,400 
216,400 
198,400 
162,025 

62,000 
S92,0S1 
751,707 
465,216 
6«»,09g 
600,633 
«83,928 
S44,674 
654,802 
627,061 
806,740 
216,885 
793,8«6 
689,780 
844,019 
190,748 

46,720 
183.138 

86,9«0 


4,366,751 

8,975,642 

8,486.071 

S,0»8,8«0 

2M2,84S 

1.912,674 

1,878,748 

772,661 

808,796 

202,15! 

57,6«8 


14,997 

899,584 

174.63,= 

288,063 

773,650 

528.5SI 

1,888,494 

1,040,988 

848328 

1.119.244 

2.801,652 

8,.5G6,8S5 

8,782,406 

8,701,979 

4,a0O,6M 

8,665,551 

8,066,646 

2,814,464 

1,964,708 

1.693,765 

1,652,065 

14.718,572 

8,144,621: 

4,000,178 


(««,9St 

<711.4(IB 
2,6Ii,(i« 
2.874^ 

%Ki,M 
2,7%«i 
1,00t,ill 
1.7M,St 
1.1ie,W 

iv*m 
tMm 
VTua 

1,M.M) 
IMiX 

i,tns,«M 
:,»«,» 

5,>ti^l 

i9,(4n 

i9,eM(Sa 

tSMftS 
133KtU 
i,>7titl 

2.,W« 

n,«» 

7,19MI8 

ifmm 
>,oiMli 

>,4«U1S 
n,««7.7C 

'iim 

,\S»tll 
Ul,ilW5i 
«,9W,«7 
6,8U,W 

wn 
iijiwa 

7,801* 

sii,M 

vrnf 

t.atm 

t9,lS 

i,i8un 

6,41!>e> 

ie,«Mii 
]a,o«M 

19J*l,1« 


,40.9,59:3  04.023. 47r424.M&*ff 


'  FracUoni  omitted  In  tbo 
i  To  Jane 


svreral  ycara,  bat  includiid  in  tbe  total).        t  From  Mireh  4,  ITSS,  to  Dta.  U,  ITtL 
80,  on  whlcli  day  tbe  Saal  fear  of  the  goTemmest  bu  since  doeM. 
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UNITED  STATES,  LmBA.TDBS0VTHX.  The 
literary  history  of  the  United  States  may  be 
treated  under  three  distinctly  marked  periods, 
viz.:  a  colonial  or  ante-reTolntionary  period 
(from  1630  to  1776),  dnring  which  the  litera- 
tare  of  the  country  was  closely  assimilated  in 
form  and  character  to  that  of  England ;  a  first 
American  period  (from  1776  to  1S20),  which 
witnessed  the  transition  from  a  style  for  the 
most  part  imitative  to  one  national  or  peculiar, 
ma  a  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
and  of  the  ideas  generated  by  it ;  and  a  second 
American  (from  1820  to  the  present  time),  in 
which  the  literature  of  the  country  assnmed 
a  decided  character  of  originality,  not  yet 
fully  developed.— I.  1620  to  1776.  The  first 
literary  proaaotion  of  any  note  emanating  from 
the  British  American  colonies  was  the  version 
of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses"  made  by  Gieorge 
Sandys  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river  about 
1620,  and  published  in  London  in  1626.  But 
notwithstanding  that  men  of  letters  were  found 
everywhere  among  the  early  colonists,  in  New 
England  alone,  where  in  1688  the  first  printing 
press  was  established  in  Cambridge,  was  any 
considerable  progress  in  literary  cnlture  made, 
and  the  literature  of  the  first  or  colonial  period 
was  chiefly  confined  to  that  locality  or  was 
indirectly  connected  with  it.  The  earliest  de- 
velopment, owing  to  the  religious  character  of 
the  people,  to  the  causes  which  led  to  their 
emigration,  and  to  the  fact  that  dnring  the  first 
century  after  the  settlement  of  the  oonntry  the 
clergy  were  the  best  informed  and  educated 
class,  was  theological.  The  "  Bay  Psalm  Book" 
(Cambridge,  1640),  the  first  book  printed  in 
the  oonntry,  though  not  strictly  original,  be- 
came very  popular  both  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  and  within  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tary  passed  through  not  fewer  than  70  editions 
in  both  hemispheres.  In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared a  volume  of  poems  by  Mrs.  Anne  Brad- 
street  (1612-72),  which  was  the  first  original 
work  pnblished  in  New  England.  The  colonial 
press  however  speedily  became  monopolized  by 
religions  writers,  and  among  its  most  remark- 
able succeeding  productions  were  the  Indian 
Bible  of  John  Eliot  (1604-'90),  the  first  edition 
of  the  Scriptures  published  in  America,  and  an 
extraordinary  monument  of  patience  and  in- 
dustry, though  now  of  interest  only  to  the  an- 
tiqnary ;  the  "  Concordance  of  the  Scriptures," 
by  John  Newman,  which  was  the  earliest  work 
of  its  kind,  and  the  immediate  precursor  of 
Oruden's  Concordance ;  and  the  prolific  writ- 
ings of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  (1663- 
1728),  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  author  of 
no  fewer  than  883  works,  of  most  of  which 
not  even  the  titles  are  remembered.  The  most 
celebrated  are  the  "  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World  "  and  the  Magnolia  Ohrkti  Amerieana, 
an  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England  firom 
1620  to  1693,  containing  biographies  of  several 
colonial  worthies.  Cotton  Mather  creditably 
represented  the  colonies  in  respect  to  erudition, 
but  hia  style  is  quaint  and  uncouth,  and  his  name 
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is  inseparably  connected  with  the  gloomy  his- 
tory of  witchcraft  in  New  England.  To  the 
early  colonial  times  also  belong  John  Cotton 
(1686-1662),  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Bos- 
ton; Thomas  Hooker  (1586-1647) ;  Roger  Wil- 
liams (1606-'83),  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island; 
John  Davenport  (1698-1670),  Charles  Cbaun- 
oy  (1592-1672),  and  John  Norton  (1606-'63), 
eminent  in  their  day  as  theological  writers,  but 
whose  works  are  now  but  little  known.  The  es- 
tablishment of  Harvard  college  in  1686,  and  of 
William  and  Mary  and  Tale  colleges  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  I7th  century,  together  with  the 
practice,  which  became  common  with  many  of 
the  wealthier  colonists,  of  sending  their  sons  to 
England  to  be  educated,  meanwhile  diowed  its 
effects  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  style  and 
in  the  more  discursive  aims  of  writers.  But 
theology  was  still  the  department  of  letters 
most  generally  cultivated,  and  among  theolo- 
gians Jonathan  Edwards  (1708- '58),  whose 
power  of  subtle  argument  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh declares  to  be  "  perhaps  unmatched,  cer- 
tainly unsurpassed  among  men,"  was  the  first 
not  only  in  America,  "but,  according  to  Robert 
Hall,  in  "  any  country  or  age."  His  celebrated 
treatise  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  origin- 
ally undertaken  to  furnish  a  philosophical  basis 
for  the  theological  system  of  Calvin,  to  which 
the  author  was  firmly  attached,  ranks  among 
the  standard  authorities  in  English  metaphys- 
ics; and  his  "Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,"  his  controversial  work  on  "  Ori- 
ginal Sin,"  his  "  Treatise  concerning  Religious 
Affections,"  and  other  works,  though  now  com- 
paratively little  read,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
lixity of  their  style  and  the  prevailing  distaste 
for  writings  of  a  profoundly  reflective  char- 
acter, exhibit  a  force  of  thought  and  keenness 
of  argument  only  displayed  by  the  greatest 
minds.  Other  theolo^ans  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod were  a  second  Charles  Channcy  (1705- 
'87) ;  John  Witherspoon  (17S2-'94) ;  James 
Blur  (died  in  1743),  president  of  William  and 
Mary  college;  Jonatnan  Mayhew  (1720-'66), 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  episcopacy  and  a  man 
of  liberal  political  views;  Samuel  Johnson 
(1696-1772),  the  first  president  of  Columbia 
college,  and  the  father  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal church;  Samuel  Cooper  (1726-'88); 
Mather  Byles  (1706-'88),  a  loyalist  during  the 
revolution,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
hamor;  and  Ezra  Stiles  (1727-96),  president 
of  Tale  college.  John  Woolman  (1720-'72),  a 
Quaker  writer  and  preacher,  whose  "Jour- 
nal "  is  highly  commended  by  Charles  Lamb, 
deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  first  who  wrote 
against  slavery.  The  influence  of  the  great 
English  essayists  and  novelists  of  the  18th 
century  had  meanwhile  begun  to  afiect  the  lit- 
erature of  the  new  world ;  and  in  the  essays, 
the  collection  of  maxims  published  under  the 
title  of  "Poor  Richard"  or  "The  Way  to 
Wealth,"  the  scientific  papers,  and  the  auto- 
biography of  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-'90),  we 
have  specimens  of  practical  philosophy  or  of 
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rimple  narratire,  expressed  in  a  style  eminently 
clear,  pleasing,  and  condensed,  and  not  nnfre- 
qnently  embellishea  by  the  wit  and  eleKanoe 
diaracteristiQ  of  the  best  writers  of  Queen 
Anne's  time.  His  investigations  in  electricity 
and  other  scientific  subjects  are  not  less  felioi- 
toDsIy  narrated,  and,  together  with  the  works 
of  James  Logan  •  (1674-1751),  Paul  Dudley 
(1675-1751),  Oadwallader  Golden  (1688-1776), 
and  John  Bartram  (1701-'77),  a  naturalist  and 
one  of  the  earliest  of  American  travellers,  con- 
stitute the  chief  contributions  to  scientific  lit- 
erature during  the  colonial  period.  The  hia- 
torians  and  annalists  are  less  prominent  than 
the  theologians,  and  their  writings  if  pos- 
sible less  known  at  the  present  day.  The 
tracts  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  discov- 
ery and  colonization  of  British  America,  ema- 
nating from  early  settlers,  are  nevertheless 
exceedingly  numerous ;  and  the  journals  and 
annals  of  such  men  as  Winthrop,  Winalow, 
Morton,  and  others,  though  not  strictly  belong- 
ing to  American  literature,  are  worthy  of  note 
as  the  sources  from  which  modem  historioal 
writers  have  derived  mndh  important  informa- 
tion. William  Hubbard  (1631-1704)  wrote  the 
history  of  New  England,  which  however  was  not 

Sublished  until  more  than  a  centnry  after  his 
eath ;  and  Thomas  Prince  (1687-1758),  who 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  collectinff 
materials,  commenced  a  more  extensive  work 
on  the  same  subject,  but  which  was  never  com- 
pleted. Among  the  earlier  contributions  to 
American  local  history  may  be  mentioned  the 
history  of  Bhode  Island  by  John  Oallender 
(1706-'48),  that  of  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  Virginia  by  William  Stith  (died  in  1760), 
and  that  of  Massachusetts  by  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, its  last  colonial  governor,  a  man  of 
considerable  learning -and  culture,  but  "blind 
except  to  facts,  and  without  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  truths  which  were  the  mighty  causes  of 
the  revolutions  he  describes."  Of  works  re- 
lating to  the  Indians,  the  most  noteworthy 
were  the  history  of  King  Philip's  war  by  the  fa- 
mous Oaptain  Beiyamin  Ohnroh  (1630-1718), 
the  hUtory  of  the  Hve  Nations  by  Oadwalla- 
der Golden,  and  the  "  Diary"  of  the  miscdonary 
David  Brainerd  (l7l8-'47).  The  poetry  of  thia 
period  has  no  pretension  to  literary  merit,  but 
the  drama  of  "The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  by 
Thomas  Godfrey,  a  son  of  the  inventor  of  the 
mariner's  quadrant^  deserves  mention  as  the 
first  work  of  the  class  produced  in  America. — 
II.  1775  to  1820.  The  earliest  works  produced 
daring  the  first  American  period,  commencing 
with  the  revolution,  are  naturally  associated 
with  the  causes  which  led  to  that  event ;  and  the 
political  pamphlets,  speeches,  letters,  and  other 
writings  of  the  men  who  uded  in  securing  the 
independence  of  the  North  American  colonies 
afford  the  first  indications  of  a  desire  to  oast 
aside  the  conventionalisms  of  European  litera- 
ture, and  to  develop  one  charactenstic  of  the 
country  and  its  institutions.  The  severance  of 
the  intellectual  reliance  of  the  colonies  upon 


the  mother  oonntiy  followed  as  a  oonseqnenos 
of  their  political  independence,  and  as  early  ti 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  strag- 
gle the  high  literary  ability  as  well  as  the  piM> 
tical  wisdom  evinced  in  the  public  docnmenti 
of  the  principal  American  statesmen  were  rec- 
ognized by  Lord  Chatham,  in  whose  opinion 
these  prodnotions  rivalled  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity.  Politics  now  gained  a  prominence 
almost  equal  to  that  ei\joyed  by  theology  in  the 
preceding  period ;  and  dry  as  such  subjects  nn- 
ally  are  to  the  mass  of  readers,  the  discussiw 
of  them  in  speeches  and  pamphlets  during  IIm 
last  ouarter  of  the  18th  century  accorded  tho^ 
oughly  with  the  popular  taste,  and  tbeinflaenet 
of  political  writers  and  orators  in  ^ving  ad^ 
cided  national  type  to  American  hterature  ii 
unmistakable.  OonmicnonB  among  the  eaily 
pamphleteers  were  James  Otis  ('1725-'88),  Jo- 
siah  Qnincy,  jr.  (1744-'75),  John  Dic^maoi 
(1732-1808),  Joseph  Galloway  (1780-180S),  i 
toiy  writer,  Bichard  Henry  Lee  (178S-'9iX 
Arthur  Lee  (1740-'92),  William  Dvingstoii 
(1723-'90),  William  Henry  Drayton  (1748-'99), 
John  Adams  (1735-1826),  Thomas  Jeffenot 
(1748-1826),  and  Timothy  Pickering  (1748- 
1829),  of  whom  Otis  and  Quincy  were  pe^ 
haps  most  distinguished  as  orators,  althon^ 
little  beyond  the  traditions  of  their  eloquence 
has  come  down  to  us.  For  fervid  dedima- 
tion  Patrick  Henry  (l786-'99)  stands  at  ttw 
head  of  all  the  orators  of  this  period;  aadii 
the  reports  of  his  speeches,  meagre  as  tliey 
are,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  than  othen  d 
his  contemporaries,  as  Samuel  Adams  (ITS^ 
1803),  John  Rntledge  (1 789-1800),  Edward  Rot- 
ledge  (1749-1800),  Charles  Gotesworth  Piml- 
ney  (1746-1825),  Gouvemeur  Morris  (1758- 
1816),  and  George  Mason  (l7S6-'92),  wk« 
reputation  as  parliamentary  debaters  or  pabfit 
speakers  was  very  high,  and  whose  impassioned 
eloquence  is  described  as  having  "  moved  the 
hearers  from  their  seats."  These  men  may  ke 
considered  the  founders  of  the  present  school 
of  American  oratory.  The  "  Oommon  Sense" 
of  Thomas  Paine  (1737-1809),  though  m* 
strictly  the  work  of  an  American  author,  SUT 
be  classed  among  the  early  national  litentan^ 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  tlioroughly  America! 
in  tone,  and  was  inspired  by  the  causes  whidi 
produced  the  revolution.  The  great  state  MP* 
of  this  era,  and  perhaps  the  most  remaitub 
ever  produced,  was  the  "  Declaration  of  Ind* 
pendence,"  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  defired 
that  his  title  to  the  authorship  might  be  engn*- 
ed  on  his  monument.  For  the  concise  and  di- 
reot  manner  in  which  the  grounds  of  comptot 
against  the  mother  country  are  stated,  for  di^ 
mty  and  eloquence,  and  for  the  influence  vhin 
it  has  esert^  and  the  reverence  with  which  rt 
is  still  regarded,  it  may  be  considered  nniiralled 
among  works  of  its  claas.  Jefferson  also  p^ 
lished  a  "  Summary  View  of  the  Rwbts  of  Brit- 
ish America,"  and  a  volume  entitled  "  Note  on 
Virginia,"  which  passed  through  many  edition! 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  left  a  mass  of  cor 
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reepondenoe  fonning  a  ralaable  eontribntion 
to  American  political  history.  The  writings 
of  George  Washington  (1782-'99),  produced  in 
great  ptut  amid  the  excitements  and  harass- 
ments  of  military  life,  most  al trays  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  American  literature,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  lofty  patriotism  by  whioh 
they  are  inspired,  and  of  their  solid  common 
sense,  but  of  their  clearness  of  expression  and 
force  of  language — a  characteristic,  indeed,  of 
most  of  the  writers  who  were  contemporary 
with  him.  Alexander  Hamilton  (1767-1804), 
by  turns  soldier,  lawyer,  and  statesman,  and 
eminent  in  each  walk,  was  a  member  of  the  con* 
▼«ntion  whioh  framed  the  federal  constitution ; 
and  according  to  Gnizot  there  is  not  "  one  ele- 
ment  of  order,  strength,  or  durability"  in  that 
instrument  whioh  he  did  not  powerfhily  con- 
tribute to  introduce.  An  enduring  monament 
of  his  polidoal  sagacity  and  literary  ability  is  the 
"  Federalist,"  a  series  of  papers  written  diiefly 
by  himself  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  and 
supporting  the  principles  of  the  new  constitn- 
tion,  and  which  is  said  by  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view" to  exhibit  "  an  extent  and  precision  of 
information,  a  profundity  of  research,  and  an 
aoatoneas  of  understanding,  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  th^  most  illustrious  states- 
men of  ancient  or  modern  times."  Hamilton 
was  assisted  in  this  work  by  John  Jay  (1746- 
1829),  the  first  chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  James  Madison  (1761-1886),  the 
fourth  president,  of  whom  the  former  was  the 
author  of  an  "  Address  to  the  People  of  Oreat 
Britain"  issued  by  congress  in  1774,  and  other 
political  papers,  and  the  latter  a  prolific  writer 
oa  poUtical,  constitutional,  and  historical  sub- 
jects. John  Adams,  who  wrote  with  eminent 
perspicuity  and  elegance,  published  a  "De- 
fence of  the  American  Oonstitntion,"  and  a 
series  of  "Discourses  on  DavUa,"  directed 
against  the  French  revolntidnary  ideas  preva- 
lent in  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century,  of 
which  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  ablest  advo- 
oatos,  and  left  numerous  political  papers  and 
letters,  which,  together  with  his  "Diary," 
commenoed  in  1766,  have  been  edited  by  his 
grandson  Oharles  Francis  Adams.  The  most 
accomplished  rhetorician  and  sx>eaker  of  the 
period  was  Fisher  Ames  (1768-1808),  whose 
essays  and  orations  are  distinguished  by  a 
splendor  of 'diction  which  often  wearies  the 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  felicity  and  apposite- 
ness  of  the  metaphors  and  illustrations  em- 
ployed. His  reputation,  owing  to  the  tempo- 
rary interest  of  many  of  the  subjects  on  which 
lie  wrote  and  spoke,  has  very  considerably  de- 
clined.— ^The  historians  and  biographers  of  this 
I>eriod  creditably  illustrate  the  growing  litera- 
tare  of  the  country,  and  several  of  their  pro- 
ductions are  still  regarded  as  standard  au- 
thorities. Among  special  local  histories  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  New  Hampshire  by 
Jeremy  Belknap  (l744-'98),  whose  series  of 
"American  Biographical  Sketohes"  weiy  the 
precursors  of  the  valuable  works  of  Sparks ; 


of  Connecticut  by  Benjamin  Trumbull  (1785- 
1820) ;  of  Massachusetts  by  George  B.  Itinot 
(1758-1802),  being  a  continuation  of  that  by 
Hutehinson ;  of  Vermont  by  Samuel  'Williams 
(1761-1818);  and  of  Pennsylvania  by  Robert 
Proud  (1728-1818).  Of  more  general  interest 
are  the  histories  of  New  England  by  Hannah 
Adams  (1 766-1882)  and  of  tne  American  revo- 
lution by  William  Gordon  (1780-1807),  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  long  settled  in  America,  and 
David  Ramsay  (1749-1816),  who  also  wrote  a 
history  of  South  Carolina,  a  life  of  Washington, 
and  other  works,  evincing  much  research  and  a 
conscientious  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  "  Annals 
of  America,"  by  Abiel  Holmes  (1768-1887),  has 
fbr  more  than  half  a  century  been  conndered  a 
leading  authority  in  American  history.  The 
most  important  biography  produced  during 
this  period  is  the  "Life  of  Washington"  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  (1766-1886),  whose  lit- 
erary labors  however  are  overshadowed  in  im- 
portance by  his  Judicial  celebrity.  William  Wirt 
(1772-1884),  an  aooomplished  forensio  orator, 
produced  an  admirable  "  Life  of  Patrick  Henry," 
and  also  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "Letters  of 
the  British  Spy,"  written  with  much  elegance 
and  force  of  style;  and  the  "Militery  Journal" 
of  James  Thacher  (1764:71844),  and  "Memoirs" 
of  Alexander  Graydon  (1762-1818),  both  offi- 
cers in  the  American  revolutionary  army,  con- 
tain many  interesting  and  trustworthy  accounts 
of  the  men  and  times  which  they  illustrate.  The 
"  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer,"  by  Hector 
St.  John  Creveooeur  (1781-1818),  also  afford 
pleasing  pictures  of  social  life  in  America.  Of 
works  of  travel,  the  most  important  are  the 
narrative  of  Jonathan  Carver  (1782-'80),  one 
of  the  first  who  penetrated  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley ;  the  Journals  of  the  intrepid  John 
Ledyard  (1761-'89) ;  the  reports  of  Uajor  Zebu- 
Ion  Montgomery  Pike  (1779-1818),  the  earliest 
American  explorer  of  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  the  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  across  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  month  of  the  Columbia 
river,  prepared  by  Nicholas  Biddle  and  Paul 
Allen. — The  tiieologians  of  this  period  are  ably 
represented  by  Jonathan  Edwards  (1746-1801), 
son  of  the  great  metaphysician  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  author  of  a  profound  "  Dissertar 
tion  on  Liberty  and  Necesmty,"  and  of  a  treatise 
entitled  "The  Salvation  of  all  Men  Examined 
and  Explained ;"  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721-1808), 
whose  "  System  of  Theology''  presents  a  reflex 
of  the  prepress  of  religions  opinions  in  New 
England;  Timothy Dwight  (1762-1817),  presi- 
dent of  Yale  college,  whose  principal  work, 
"Theology  Explained  and  Defended,"  maintains 
moderate  Calvmistic  views  with  much  dignity 
and  eloquence,  and  has  been  extensively  circu- 
lated in  England  and  America;  and  Bishop 
William  White  (1747-1886),  the  earliest  his- 
torian of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
America.  Other  eminent  divines  and  authors 
were  Joseph  Bellamy (1719-90),  John  Smalley 
(I784r-1820),  Nathaniel  Emmons  (1746-1840), 
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Join  IBtchell  Mason  (inO-1829),  Noah  "Wor- 
oMter  (1768-1838),  Samuel  Worcester  (1771- 
1821),  Edward  Payson  (1768-1827),  Bishops 
John  Henry  Hobart  (1776-1880)  and  Theodore 
Dehon  (1776-1817),  and  John  Murray  (1741- 
1816),  the  father  of  Universalism  in  America. 
Prominent  among  the  younger  divines  was  Jo- 
seph Stevens  Buckminster  (1784-1812),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Kew  England  Unitarians, 
and  whose  published  sermons,  remarkable  for 
parity  of  thonght  and  finish  of  style,  justify 
the  expectations  which  his  untimely  deau 
dispelled.  At  this  period,  in  addition  to  purely 
theological  subjects,  the  clergy  were  in  the  habit 
of  discnssing  those  of  public  interest;  whence 
it  frequently  happened  ihat  discourses  from  the 
pulpit  had  almost  as  decided  a  politic&l  bias  as 
the  set  speeches  of  the  party  orators — a  prac- 
tice which  the  subsequent  wide  diffusion  of 
newspapers  tended  to  check. — One  of  the  first 
and  most  useful  laborers  in  the  field  of  science 
was  David  Rittenhouse  (l7S2-'96),  a  great  and 
self-educated  genius,  whose  memoirs  on  as- 
tronomy and  mathematics  were  published  in 
the  first  4  volumes  of  the  "  Transactions"  of 
the  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia.  Ben- 
Jamm  Hush  (1745-1813)  and  James  McOlurg 
(1747-1826)  were  conspicuous  as  writers  on 
medical  science,  the  work  of  the  former  on  the 
"Diseases  of  the  Mind"  being  still  a  stand- 
ard authority;  and  Benjamin  Smith  Barton 
(1766-1815),  a  naturalist,  produced  the  first 
American  elementary  work  on  botany,  and 
the  first  contribution  to  the  ethnographical  lit- 
erature of  the  country.  The  most  important 
contribution  to  natural  history  was  Alexander 
Wilson's  "  Description  of  the  Birds  of  North 
America,"  a  work  still  held  in  much  repute. 
Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  (1764-1831)  was  one 
of  the  earliest  writers  on  chemistry.  To 
these  names  may  be  added  those  of  lindley 
Murray  (1746-1826),  author  of  the  treatise  en- 
titled  the  "  Power  of  Religion  over  the  Mind," 
and  of  the  well  known  "English  Grammar" 
bearing  his  name,  and  the  eminent  phyMcist 
Beigamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford  (1763- 
1814),  both  of  wliom  were  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion Americans. — The  most  distinguished  poet 
of  this  period,  whether  we  consider  the  variety 
4nd  literary  merit  of  his  compositions  or  their 
popularity,  was  Philip  Freneau  (1752-1882), 
many  of  whose  productions,  inspired  by  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  display  vigor  of  language 
and  considerable  imaginative  power.  Some  of 
his  smaller  pieces  preserve  their  popularity  to 
the  present  day,  and  such  writers  as  Campbell 
have  not  scrupled  to  borrow  whole  passages 
from  them.  Oolitemporary  with  him  were 
John  Trumbull  (1750-1831),  author  of  a  once 
popular  poem  in  the  Hudibrastic  style  enti- 
twi  "  McFingal,"  in  which  the  tories  and  other 
enemies  to  American  liberty  are  satirized,  and 
which  presents  a  remarkably  vivid  picture  of 
contemporary  manners  and  opinions ;  Joel 
Barlow  (1755-1812),  who  wrote  a  heavy  epic 
entitled  the  "  Oolombiad,"  which  was  original- 


ly wen  recelyed,  and  reprinted  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  a  humorous  mock-henne  poem  in 
praise  of  "Hasty  Padding;"  L«mael  H(^kiiis 
(1760-1801),  author  of  a  satirical  poem  caUed 
the  "Anarchiad;"  and  Timothy  Dwi(^t,tlie 
theologian,  whose  "  Conquest  of  Oanaan,"  ta 
epic,  and  other  poems,  are  smoothly  veinfied, 
and  exercised  a  considerable  infiaence  upon  cod- 
temporary  writers.  William  Clifton  (Im-'M) 
wrote  a  few  songs  equal  to  any  poetry  vhid 
Bad  previously  appeared  in  AJnerica;  ind 
Thomas  Green  Fesaenden  (1771-1837)  pro- 
duced in  London  a  very  snccesafhl  satire  on 
the  physicians  who  opposed  the  metallic  tne- 
tors  of  Perkins,  entitled  "The  Terrible  Tr«c- 
toration."  Among  the  other  poets  of  the  pe- 
riod were  David  Humphreys  (1758-1816^ 
Joseph  Hopkinson  (1770-1842),  author  of  tlw 
well  known  national  lyric  "  Hail  Oolnmbia," 
and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  jr.  (1773-1811),  whose 
"  Adams  and  Liberty"  was  once  a  rallying  rang 
of  the  federalists.  The  style  adopted  by  that 
writers  was  essentially  that  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  oentniy; 
nor  was  any  innovation  upon  established  mod- 
els, whether  in  form  or  expression,  attempted 
in  American  poetry  until  e^r  the  commenct- 
ment  of  the  third  and  last  period  of  the  nationil 
literature. — Charles  Brockden  Brown  (1771- 
1810),  the  first  American  noTelist,  was  also  tbe 
first  author  who  made  a  profession  of  litera- 
ture;  and  his  best  productions,  "  Wieland,  or  tlie 
Transformation,"  "Arthur  Mervyn,"  and  "  Ed- 
gar Huntley,"  have  much  graphic  power  and  are 
food  specimens  of  the  Godwin  school  of  fiction, 
[e  was  a  man  of  feeble  physical  constitntion,  a 
rapid  and  often  careless  writer,  and  has  beei 
described  as  "  a  gentle,  unobtrusive  enthnsiatt, 
whose  wesk  fr^me  was  shattered  and  wredced 
by  the  too  powerful  pulsations  of  his  heart" 
— Of  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  the  period, 
whose  productionS'appeared  mostly  in  the  nen- 
papers  and  maffiizines,  the  chief  were  Frandi 
Hopkinson  (1787'-'91),  eminent  as  ahranoroai 
wnter  in  prose  and  verse ;  Hugh  Henry  Brack- 
enridge  (1748-1816),  author  of  a  vigorous  sstiw 
entitled  "Modem  Chivalry;"  Joseph  Dennie 
(1768-1812),  one  of  the  earliest  American 
magazine  writers  and  editors,  who  published  a 
well  known  series  of  essays  under  the  titte  of 
"The  Lay  Preacher;"  David  Everett  (ire»- 
1818),  Isaac  Story  (1774^1808),  RoyaU  Tjler 
(1756-1826),  and  Paul  Allen  (1776-1826)- 
IIL  1820  to  1862.  The  last  period  InAma' 
ican  literature  presents  a  marked  contra5t  to 
those  which  preceded  in  the  national  character, 
as  well  as  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  pro- 
ductions. It  was  .In  1820  that  the  poverty  rf 
American  literature  was  sneeringlycomnMated 
upon  by  Sydney  Smith  in  an  article  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Review ;"  and  from  that  date  ft* 
intellectoai  development  of  the  eonntrr,  the 
political  crisis  which  attended  the  establiahmeat 
of  the  government  being  past,  has  been  cost- 
mens^te  with  its  social  and  material  wop^ 
until  n  the  present  day  Uiere  may  be  saia  to  Iwao 
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department  of  hnnum  knowledge  wUch  has  not 
been  more  or  leas  thoronghly  explored  hy  Amer- 
ican authors.  In  history,  in  jurisprudence,  and 
in  certain  departments  of  natural  science  and 
imaginative  literature,  their  efforts  during  the 
last  40  years  have  been  exceeded  by  those  of 
no  contemporary  authors  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  In  the  tvro  former  perioc^  Europe,  and 
particularly  the  mother  country,  was  recog- 
nized as  the  chief  source  of  mental  supplies ; 
a  circumstance  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
obstacles  to  literary  culture  which  a  colonial 
condition  necessarily  imposes,  in  part  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  abundant  hteratnre  of 
the  old  world  may  be  appropriated  by  the  new, 
and  very  considerably  also  to  a  want  of  self- 
reliance  in  native  authors,  and  an  indifference  to 
the  value  of  native  material ;  but  so  rapid  has 
been  the  intellectual  development  of  the  nation 
since  that  time,  that  America  is  now  able  to 
reciprocate  in  kind  the  benefits  she  so  long  ex- 
clusively enjoyed.  It  may  be  also  generally 
remarked,  that  within  this  period  the  style  and 
tone  of  the  national  literature  have  begnn  to 
partake  more  decidedly  of  the  national  char- 
acter, although  in  certain  departments  only, 
particularly  in  that  of  imaginative  writing,  has 
any  decided  originality  been  shown.  How  far 
this  originality  has  approximated  to  a  per- 
manent form  it  is  not  now  possible  to  deter- 
mine, but  of  its  existence  and  rapid  growth 
there  can  be  no  question. — ^While  in  the  periods 
already  treated  of^  the  labors  of  American  his- 
toriads  were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the 
collection  of  materials  or  to  the  unadorned  rec- 
ord of  facts,  their  sficcessors  have  taken  a 
wider  range  of  subjects,  and  infused  a  more 
philosophical  spirit  into  tneir  writings ;  and  al- 
though, among  the  many  hundred  historical 
works  already  produced,  few  rise  above  the  dig- 
nity of  local  narratives  or  compilations  of  ma- 
terials, as  storehouses  of  data  they  have  been 
ably  employed  by  those  who  can  analyze  the 
Bjgaifioance  of  past  events,  and  connect  them 
by  analogy  with  the  tendency  of  the  present. 
Prominent  among  these  is  George  Bancroft, 
whose  "  History  of  the  United  St^«s,"  a  work 
still  in  progress,  has  been  pronounced  "the 
most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  reduce  the 
chaotic  but  rich  materius  of  American  history 
to  order,  beauty,  and  moral  significance."  It  is 
characterized  by  an  earnest  sympathy  with 
democratic  institutions,  by  a  generous  enthu- 
siasm for  the  martyrs  of  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion, by  patient  research  and  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  authorities,  and  by  a  style  animat- 
ed and  genial  throughout,  although  in  occasion- 
al passages,  perhaps,  a  litUe  too  labored.  As  the 
most  complete  and  philosophic  history  of  Amer- 
ica yet  written,  it  is  destined  to  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  literature  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury. Tlie  same  subject  has  been  ably  treat- 
ed by  Richard  ffildreth,  whose  work,  bringing 
the  narrative  down  to  the  year  18S1,  though 
written  with  no  special  attempt  at  rhetorical 
grace  or  picturesque  effect,  is  valuable  for  its 


impartiality  and  general  accnracy,  and  has  be- 
come a  standard  book  of  reference.  Many  school 
histories  of  the  United  States  have  been  writ- 
ten, of  which  those  by  Salma  Hale,  8.  G.  Qooi- 
rich  ("Peter  Parley,"  1798-1860),  Samuel  Eliot, 
Emma  Willard,  B.  J.  Lossing,  Marcius  Willson, 
and  G.  P.  Quackenbos  may  be  dted.  Inter- 
mediate between  the  latter  and  the  larger  histo* 
ries  is  the  compendious  work  of  J.  H.  Potton, 
bringing  the  narrative  down  to  a  very  recent  date. 
Among  works  illustrating  particular  periods  or 
passages  in  the  general  nistory  of  the  country 
may  be  mentioned  the  "  Pictorial  Field  Book 
of  tiie  Revolution,"  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  an  in> 
dnstrious  and  careful  writer;  the  "  History  of 
the  United  States  Navy,"  by  James  Fenimor^ 
Cooper ;  histories  of  the  war  of  1818  by  0. 
J.  Ingersoll  (1782-1862)  and  Lossing;  the* 
"  American  Archives"  and  other  works  by 
Peter  Force;  and  numerous  minor  productions 
by  W.  L.  Stone  (1792-1844),  John  Armstrong, 
W.  H.  Trescot,  Brantz  Mayer,  Wmthrop  Saiv 

rut,  Richard  Frothingham,  jr.,  J.  T.  Headley, 
Sprague,  Frank  Moore,  and  others.  The 
list  of  local  histories,  whether  of  single  states 
or  groups  of  states,  or  of  special  territo- 
rial districts,  or  of  institutions,  presents  many 
works  of  merit.  At  the  head  of  these  perhaps 
stands  the  "History  of  New  England"  by  J. 
G.  Palfrey  (born  1796),  of  Which  two  Tol- 
nmes,  embracing  the  events  previous  to  1667, 
have  been  published.  The  subject  is  treated  with 
more  fulness  than  in  the  work  of  Bancroft,  and 
in  a  style  of  singular  purity  and  finish.  To 
this  class  belong  the  valuable  "  Geography 
and  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  by 
Timotiiy  Flint  (1780-1840),  the  "History  of 
the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Missis- 
sippi "  and  otiier  works  by  John  Gilmary  Shea, 
the  hUtory  of  New  England  by  0.  W.  Elliott, 
those  of  the  "New  Netheriands"  by  E.  B. 
O'Oallaghan,  of  New  York  by  John  Romeyn 
Brodhead,  of  Connecticut  by  Theodore  Dwight 
and  by  G.  H.  Hollister,  of  North  Carolina  by 
F.  Ik  Hawka,  of  Kentucky  by  Mann  Bntiej^ 
of  Louisiana  by  Charles  GayarrS  and  by  F.  X. 
Martin,  of  Oregon  and  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America  by  Robert  G'reenhow,  of  South 
Carolina  by  W.  G.  Simms,  of  Texas  by  H.  Yoak- 
um, of  Rhode  Island  by  6.  G.  Arnold,  of  Virgi- 
nia by  Charles  Campbell,  and  of  'Western  Mu- 
sochusetts  by  J.  G.  Holland.  Of  the  numerous 
minor  works  of  this  class,  the  elaborate  history 
of  Boston  by  S.  G.  Drake,  and  of  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y.,  by  Robert  Bolton,  and  tiiat  of 
Harvard  university  by  Josiah  Qnincy,  may 
be  cited  as  examples.  The  history  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  has  been  ably  treated  by 
S.  G.  Drake,  whose  "  Book  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,"  though  written  in  an  unambi- 
tious style,  was  the  first  attempt  at  an  impartial 
narrative  of  the  subject,  and  is  a  valuable  re- 
pertory of  facts ;  by  T.  L.  MoEenney  and  James 
Hall,  who  published  a  costly  illustrated  "  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America ;" 
by  George  .Catlin ;  by  W.  L.  Stone ;  and  espe- 
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eially  hj  Hemr  Bove  Sehoolcraft,  whoM 
works,  although  they  come  perhaps  more  nat- 
'  orally  within  the  departments  of  travels  and 
ethnography,  evince  a  more  inlamate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history,  languages,  and  cnstoms 
of  tiio  North  American  aborigines  than  any 
others  yet  published.  Of  his  elaborate  "  His- 
torical and  Statistical  Information  respecting 
the  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  In- 
dian Tribes  of  the  United  States,"  the  most 
considerable  work  of  the  class  yet  undertaken, 
6  vols.  4to.  have  appeared.  The  "  History  of 
the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  by  Francis  Park- 
man,  narrates  in  an  animated  style  an  interest- 
ing episode  in  colonial  history,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  recent  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  North  American  Indians.  The 
works  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  his- 
tory of  ttie  United  States  include  C.  W.  Upham's 
aooonnt  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  in  1692,  R.  S. 
Bipley's  "War  with  Mexico,"  £.  D.  Mansfield's 
"Mexican  War,"  G.  W.  Kendall's  "Santa  F6 
Expedition,"  and  Theodore  Irving's  "  Conquest 
of  Florida."  Among  American  authors  wnoee 
labors  have  been  prosecuted  beyond  the  limits 
of  local  or  domestic  history,  no  name  stands 
higher  than  that  of  William  Hickling  Presoott 
(1796-1860),  the  historian  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest and  civilization  in  the  new  world,  and 
one  of  the  most!  graceiiil  and  natural  writers  of 
the  English  language.  His  histories  of  the 
TUgns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  and  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico" 
and  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  his  oontinn- 
ation  <rf  RobertBon's  "  History  of  Charles  V.," 
though  produced  under  serious  disabilities,  the 
dtief  of  which  was  an  almost  total  blindness, 
exhibit  an  astonishing  depth  and  accuracy  of 
research,  and,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
his  contemporaries  Ihis  observed,  "an  im- 
partiality and  soundness  of  Judgment,  which 
py«  authority  to  every  statement,  and  weight 
to  every  conclusion."  The  style  is  at  the  same 
time  80  lucid  and  attractive,  as  frequently  to 
invest  the  narrative  with  the  charm  of  fiction — 
a  circumstance  which  has  greatly 'contributed 
to  render  Prescott  in  both  hemispheres  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  modem  historians.  As 
Presoott  was  the  first  to  treat  adequately  the 
brilliant  period  of  Spanish  ascendency,  so  the 
revolt  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands has  afforded  a  congenial  subject  to  John 
Lothrop  Motley  (born  1814),  whose  "  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic"  and  "History  of  the 
United  Netherlands,"  the  latter  a  continxiation 
of  the  former,  display  extensive  research,  and 
are  written  with  animation,  and  occasionally 
with  great  picturesque  beauty  of  style.  The 
author's  instincts  are  strongly  enlisted  on  the 
tide  of  political  and  religious  freedom,  but  with- 
out detracting  from  the  impartiality  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  the  work  has  taken  its  place  among 
the  great  histories  of  the  time,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe. 
Among  other  writers  of  foreign  history  may  be 
mentioned  Henry  Wheaton,  author  of  a  "  His- 


torr  of  the  Northmen ;"  Archibald  Alexander, 
author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Colonization  of  tht 
West  Coast  of  Afnoa;"  Brantz  Mayer,  J.B. 
Poinsett,  and  R.  A.  Wilson,  who  have  written 
on  Mexico ;  Parke  Grodwin,  who  has  pnUiahed 
the  first  volume  of  an  elaborate  "  Bi^iy  of 
France  ;"D.O.  Allen,  A.L.  Koe{»pen,  J.  J.  Jsrrcs, 
Edmund  Flagg,  W.  H.  Stiles,  and  6.  W.  Gnene. 
Many  excellent  works  in  the  department  of 
ecclesiastical  or  religions  history  have  ak>  beta 
produced,  prominent  among  which  are  tbe 
"Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  by ¥.  R 
Sprague;  the  "History  of  the  Presbyterisi 
Church,"  by  Charles  Hodge ;  the  "  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Church,"  by  Philip  Schaff;  ti» 
"  Progress  of  Religions  Ideas,"  by  Mrs.  Lj& 
Maria  Child ;  the  "  History  of  MetiiodisD,"  b} 
Abel  Stevens ;  the  "  Modem  History  of  Vrnm- 
salism,"  by  Thomas  Whittonore;  the  "Post- 
Biblical  History  of  the  Je  wa,"  by  M.  J.  BaphiU; 
the  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  Eo^and," 
by  J.  B.  Felt ;  the  contributions  to  the  hi^rjof 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Virginia,  b; 
Bishop  William  Meade  and  F.  L.  Hawks;  tiM 
"  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination,"  bj  D. 
Benedict;  the  history  of  the  "Englisfa  Bible,'' 
by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant ;  and  various  works  b; 
Archibald  Alexander,  James  Mnrdock,  &  F. 
Jorvis,  Robert  Baird,  Thomas  Gaillard,  T.  It- 
graham  Kip,  John  Dowling,  J.  A.  Spencer, 
and  many  others.  To  the  department  of  lit- 
erary histonr,  the  most  imi>ortant  contribntioiii 
are  the  "  History  of  Spanish  Litoratnre,"  by 
George  Ticknor,  which  is  universally  estetmel 
the  best  work  on  the  subject  extant ;  the  ae^ 
eral  works  of  R.  W.  Gyswold  on  tiie  "Proae 
Writers,"  the  "  Poets,"  and  the  "  Female  Poets" 
of  America ;  Caroline  May's  "  American  Femile 
Poets;"  J.  S.  Hart's  "Female  Poets  of  Amw- 
ica  ;"  C.  D.  Cleveland's  oompendiums  of  Ew- 
lish,  American,  and  classical  literature;  'V.% 
Comeshall's  "Poete  and  Poetry  of  the  Veat;" 
T.  Buchanan  Read's  "  Female  Poets  of  Anxi- 
ica;"  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  L.  Botta's  " Handbook «( 
Universal  Literature."  The  "  Cydopedia  of 
American  Literature,"  by  £.  A.  and  G.  LJisj- 
ckinck,  is  the  only  comprehensive  work  oo  tbt 
snbjeot  yet  published;  and  the  " Critics] Di^ 
tionary  of  English  Literature,"  by  S.  Anstiii  il- 
libone,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  appetrel, 
will  form  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  literary  bir 
tory  of  England  and  the  United  States.  Amoeg 
miscellaneous  works,  the  most  importiDt  is 
the  "  History  of  Liberty,"  by  Samuel  Eliot,  tie 
completed  portion  of  which,  coverins  the  bii- 
tory  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  eerif 
Christians,  and  the  struggle  for  constitntMul 
liberty  in  Spain  in  the  16th  oentary,  ia  vfA- 
ten  with  ability  and  in  a  philosophic  spoit 
— The  first  in  point  of  date  and  repntitin 
among  the  writers  of  biography  of  this  pe- 
riod is  Washington  Irving  (1789-1869),  whose 
narratives  of  the  "  life  and  Voyues  of  Cbi* 
topher  Columbus,"  and  of  the  "  voysgee  M^ 
Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of  CohunbDa," 
thoogh  not  the  most   characteiistio  of  bis 
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writinga,  constitute  a  permanent  oontribntion 
to  English  and  American  literature.  Of  more 
immediate  and  general  interest  is  his  "Life 
of  George  Washington,"  completed  a  few 
months  biafore  the  author's  death,  and  which 
perhaps  has  been  more  generally  read  in  Amer- 
tea  than  anj  other  of  his  works.  The  narratiye, 
embracing  necessarily  the  main  incidents  of  the 
revolationary  struggle,  is  related  with  such  vi- 
Taoity  and  picturesque  beauty  of  language,  that 
it  is  diiBcnlt  to  conceive  how  it  can  ever  be 
superseded  in  popular  use.  His  lives  of  Ma- 
homet and  Gk)ldsmith  are  pleasing  compila- 
tions, having  little  claim  to  originality.  Among 
the  most  industrious  laborers  in  the  field  of 
American  biography  is  Jared  Sparks  (bom 
1789),  who  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  studies  illustrative  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  and  whose  works,  written  in  a  sober 
and  correct  style,  display  remarkable  fidelity 
and  diligence  of  research.  The  "Library  of 
American  Biography,"  in  two  series  and  2S 
volumes,  edited  by  him,  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed lives  of  John  Ledyard,  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, Ethan  Allen,  Charles  Lee,  Father  Mar- 
quette, and  others,  is  enriched  by  contributions 
from  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country, 
and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  national  liter- 
ature. Mr.  Sparks  has  also  edited  the  writings 
of  Washingtonand  Franklin,  with  lives  of  each, 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  correspondence  of  public  men  with 
Washington — the  whole  constituting  a  rich 
ftmd  of  national  material.  Of  the  many  biogra- 
phies of  public  men  produced  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  most  prominent  are  those  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  jr.,  by  his  son  Josiah  Quincy,  of  El- 
bri^e  Oer^^  by  J.  T.  Austin,  of  James  Otis 
by  William  Tudor,  of  Joseph  Reed  by  his  grand- 
son "W.  B.  Eeed,  of  William  Wirt  by  John 
P.  Kennedy,  of  Thomas  JeiFer<<on  by  George 
Tucker  and  by  H.  S.  Bandall,  of  John  Adams 
by  his  grandson  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Jo- 
seph Story"  by  his  son  W.  W.  Story,  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  by  his  son  J.  0.  Hamilton, 
of  Henry  Clay  by  Calvin  Oolton.  and  of  Aaron 
Burr  and  Andrew  Jackson  by  James  Parton, 
some  of  which  have  obteined  a  wide  popularity. 
Among  special  biographies  of  American  snb- 
jeete  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Life  of  William 
Ellery  Ohanning,"  by  his  nephew  William 
Henry  Ohanning;  the  "Memoirs  of  Margwet 
Fuller  Ossoli,"  by  W.  H.  Channing,  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke ;  the 
"  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,"  by  Timothy  Flint ;  a 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  by  Mrs.  0.  M.  Eirkland ; 
lives  of  Marion,  Greene,  and  Captain  John 
Smith,  by  W.  G.  Simms ;  the  lives  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs  Joseph  Brant  and  Red  Jacket,  by 
W.  L.  Stone ;  the  life  of  Bishop  A.  W.  Griswold, 
by  J.  S.  Stone ;  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  Dr.  Buck- 
minster  and  Joseph  Stevens  Bnckrainster,"  by 
Mrs.  Eliza  Bnckminster  Lee ;  the  "Life  of  The- 
ophQos  Parsons,"  by  his  son  Theophilus  Par- 
sons; "Memoirs  of  Nathaniel  Emmons,"  by 
E.  A.  Park ;  the  "  Life  of  WasUngton  Irving," 


by  his  nephew  Herre  M.  Irving,  of  which  the 
first  two  volumes  have  appeared ;  beside  many 
biographical  sketohes  by  Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie, G.  K  Ellis,  Edward  and  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  £L  A.  Garland,  C.  C.  Felton,  C.  W. 
Upham,  Henry  Wheaton,  W.  H.  Prescott,  Henry 
Reed,  G.  S.  Hillard,  W.  Gammell,  J.  T.  Head- 
ley,  John  Sanderson,  B.  T.  Conrad,  C.  A.  Good- 
rich, M.  L.  Davis,  Alden  Bradford,  S.  L. 
Enapp,  K.  Biddle,  Epes  Sargent,  B.  J.  Loss- 
ing,  G.  L.  Duyokinok,  George  H.  Moore,  Mrs. 
£.  T.  Ellet,  and  others.  To  this  class  also  be- 
long such  works  as  the  "  Lives  of  American 
Loyalists,"  by  Lorenzo  Sabine,  the  "  Personal 
Memoirs"  of  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  the  "  Re- 
miniscences" of  Bishop  Philander  Chase,  and 
the  "  Ten  Tears  of  Preacher  Life"  and  other 
works  of  William  Henry  Milbnm.  The  con- 
tributors to  miscellaneous  and  foreign  biog- 
raphy comprise  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  author  of  a 
"  Life  of  Napoleon,"  conceived  in  an  unusu^y 
intense  admiration  of  his  subject,  R.  W.  Gris- 
wold, H.  W.  Herbert,  Samuel  Osgood,  J.  Milton 
MacUe,  Hannah  F.  Lee,  X.  Donald  McLeod,  Al- 
fred Lee,  Richard  Hildreth,  F.  L.  Hawks,  Bishop 
J.  R.  Bayley,  R.  H.  Wilde,  and  many  others. 
Female  biography  has  been  comprehensively 
related  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale  in  her  "  Woman's 
Record,"  a  sketeh  of  distinguished  women  in 
all  times.  The  principal  general  biographical 
dictionaries  are  those  of  WUliam  Allen,  devoted 
to  American  subjects,  and  J.  L.  Blake ;  beside 
wUch  a  "  Dictionary  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Engravers"  has  been  published  by  S.  Spooner, 
and  a  "Cyclopaedia  of JMnsic"  by  J.  W.  Moore. — 
Washington  Irving,  though  not  exclusively  a 
writer  of  prose  fiction,  was  the  first  American 
whose  fame  in  this  department  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  native  country ;  and  his 
" Sketeh  Book,"  "Knickerbocker's  History  of 
New  York,"  "Bracebridge  Hall,"  and  "Tales 
of  a  Traveller,"  first  introduced  to  a  £ur<q>ean 
public  between  1820  and  1880,  attracted  imme- 
oiato  attention  by  their  imaginative  power, 
by  their  fine  pathos  and  humor,  and  by  the 
singnlarly  pure  and  graceful  style  in  which 
they  were  expressed.  Though  in  many  re- 
spects they  might  be  taken  for  the  productions 
of  an  antiior  trained  among  the  influences  of 
an  older  civilization  and  accustomed  to  its  lit- 
erary amenities,  the  stories  founded  upon  Ameri- 
oan  subjects,  of  which  the  "  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow"  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  are  too 
national  in  feeling  and  in  local  character  and 
color  to  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  their  origin,  and 
will  always  constitute  a  delightful  and  indispen- 
sable part  of  American  literature.  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  (178(^1861)  has  thecredit  of  giving 
the  first  decided  impulse  to  romantic  fiction  in 
the  new  world,  and  through  his  works  American 
literature  became  first  generally  known  abroad. 
His  "  Spy,"  his  nauticaJ  teles,  including  "  The 
Pilot"  and  "  The  Red  Rover,"  which,  according 
to  the  "E^nbnrgh  Review,"  gave  him  "the 
empire  of  tdhe  sea,"  and  above  all  his  series  of 
Inman  stories,  abounding  in  lively  pictures  of 
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forest  life,  hj  their  freshneaa,  poweif  and  noT' 
elty,  took  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind 
in  both  hemispheres ;  and  some  of  them,  in- 
cluding "The  Spy"  and  "The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans," have  probably  been  translated  into 
.  more  languages  than  any  other  works  of  fiction. 
As  a  novelist,  he  was  deficient  in  some  of 
the  chief  requisites  of  hiscalling ;  but  his  fac- 
ulty of  description,  and  quick  appreciation  of 
what  was  tangible  and  characteristic  in  his  nar 
'  tive  land,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  success  un- 
snrpassed  perhaps  by  any  contemporary  novel- 
ist, and  which  has  been  described  as  "  a  rich 
and  legitimate  fruit  of  American  genius."  The 
success  of  Cooper  gave  to  the  novel  of  adven- 
ture and  backwoods  life,  or  that  founded  upon 
colonial  and  revolutionary  incidents,  a  popu- 
larity which  caused  it  for  a  long  time  to  be  U>e 
chief  form  of  fiction  cultivated ;  and  among 
many  meritorious  works  of  this  class  may  be 
mentioned  "  The  Dutchman's  ^^eside"  and 
•"Westward  Ho"  of  James  Kirke  Paulding 
(1779-1860),  a  vigorous  and  successAd  writer ; 
"Bob  of  the  Bowl,"  "Swallow  Bam,"  and 
"  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,"  by  James  Pendleton 
Kennedy  (bom  1796);  "Redwood,"  "Hope 
Leslie,"  "The  Linwoods,"  and  other  pleasing 
pictures  of  early  American  life,  by  Miss  0.  M. 
Sedgwick;  "The  Partisan,"  " Mellichampe," 
"The  Yemassee,"  "6ny Rivers," and nomeroos 
other  tales  by  W.  G.  Simms  (bom  1806),  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  prolific  of  American  au- 
thors, and  who  has  drawn  largely  from  the  le- 
gendary history  of  the  southern  etates  for  his  ma- 
terials ;  "  Hobomok"  and  "  The  Rebels,"  by  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Child  (bom  1802);  "  Sevehty-Sii"  and 
other  works  by  John  Neal ;  "  A  New  Home," 
by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Eirkland ;  the  border  tales  of  Dr. 
Robert  Bird  (1808-'64) ;  and  works  by  Timothy 
Fhnt  (1780-1840),  James  Hall  (bom  1798),  C.  F. 
Hofiinan  (bom  1806),  T.  B.  Thorpe,  0.  W.  Web- 
ber, and  others.  For  finish  of  style,  delicacy  of 
psychological  insight,  and  power  in  delineating 
the  darker  features  of  life  and  the  emotions  of 
guilt  and  pain,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (born 
1804)  holds  a  peculiar  place  ainong  American 
novelists.  Writing  on  national  subjects,  and 
delighting  especially  in  the  gloomy  passages  of 
New  England  colonial  history,  he  has  employed 
fiction  less  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  prac- 
tical life  or  of  adding  to  the  creations  of  the 
imaginative  world,  than  of  solving  psycho- 
logical problems.  His  "  Scarlet  Letter"  and 
"House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  were  preceded 
by  a  variety  of  fancy  sketdies  and  nistorioal 
narratives,  published  under  the  titlesof  "  Twice- 
Told  Tales"  and  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse," 
which  in  point  of  style  and  subtle  analysis 
of  character  are  among  the  most  exquisite  of 
the  minor  productions  of  American  literature. 
The  "Blitnedale  Romance,"  the  next  in  the 
order  of  his  novels,  is  marked  by  similar  char- 
acteristics; and  the  "Marble  Faun,"  the  most 
elaborate  and  powerfully  drawn  of  all  his  works, 
contains  in  addition  pictures  of  Italian  life  and 
scenery  of  unsurpassed  beauty.    The  "Tales 


of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque,"  ind  otktr 
fictions,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1811-'49),  ex- 
hibit extraordinary  meti4>hysical  acptenea  tal 
a  wild  and  gloomy  ima^nation ;  but  hi»  us- 
lytical  power,  umike  that  of  Hawthorne,  ii 
seldom  pervaded  by  any  moral  sentiment,  and 
his  finest  creations,  though  they  are  elsbonted 
with  skill,  have  little  human  interesL  N.  F, 
Willis  (born  1807)  has  obtained  a  uniqne  i»- 
ntation  as  a  delineator  of  the  lights  ud  tiii- 
ows  which  flit  over  the  surfue  of  eocietj, 
and  his  style,  remarkable  for  its  felicity,  not  to 
say  happy  audacity  of  expression,  is  in  «■ 
cord  with  his  subjects.  His  jmMe  writingi, 
though  including  many  tales,  belong  p«hifi 
more  properly  to  the  departments  of  travels  ui 
belles-lettres.  As  pictures  of  domestie  lift 
among  the  ancients,  the  "Zenobia,"  "Pn^* 
and  "  Julian"  of  William  Ware  (17»7-186i)  m 
not  surpassed  by  any  similar  productioDi  ii 
English  literature.  To  this  oImb  alsolieiaig 
"  Philothea,"  s  tale  of  Athens  in  the  diji 
of  Pericles,  by  Mrs.  Child,  and  "The  Bodb 
Traitor,"  by  Henry  William  Herbert  (1807-58)^ 
a  snccessfol  contributor  to  many  departmeot) 
of  literature,  and  well  known  nnder  the  (cet- 
donyme  of  "  Frank  Forester."  For  invaitiai 
and  graphic  power  Herman  Melville's  tiki 
of  ocean  adventure,  including  "  Typee"  ui 
"  Omoo,"  stand  perhaps  at  the  head  of  their 
class  in  American  literature,  and  have  beei 
widely  read  and  admired  abroad.  The  "Be^ 
bar"  and  "  Kaloolah"  of  W.  S.  Msyo,  snd 
the  lively  sketches  of  Lieut.  H.  A.  Wise  (Htnr 
Gringo),  are  sucoessful  attempts  in  the  euw 
field.  The  most  popular  novel  of  the  pteMit 
century  was  the  "  Unde  Tom's  Cabin"  <f 
Mrs.  'Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  an  anti-sltniT 
fiction,  which  has  circulated  by  millioos  d 
oopies  in  many  languages,  and  deeply  moredthi 
public  heart  in  Europe  and  America,  not  mm 
on  account  of  the  moral  of  the  story  than  of  iti 
pathos,  its  dramatic  fervor,  its  delightful  bi- 
mor,  and  its  inimitable  pictures  of  negro  lift. 
"  Dred,"  herseoondanti-8laTeryromanee,iap» 
haps  a  work  of  more  power  than  its  predeoewx; 
altiiough  less  popular ;  and  among  her  solxe- 
qnent  productions  are  tiie  "  Minister's  Wooing," 
remarkable  for  its  pictures  of  social  and  religioM 
life  in  New  En^and  during  the  last  eentmy, 
the  "Pearl  of  Orr's  Island,"  and  " Agnes  rf 
Sorrento."  Of  other  novels  founded  npon  the 
slavery  qneation,  the  "  White  Slave,"  by  Bi<*- 
ard  Hildreth,  and  "Ida  May,"  by  MaiyLufr 
don  (Mrs.  Pike),  may  be  cited  as  examples;  km 
the  "Partisan  Leader,"  by  Beverly  Tucker, pub- 
lished originally  many  years  ago,  has  reeentif 
attracted  attention  from  ita  political  significaao^ 
in  coimeotion  with  the  war  against  the  fedoil 
union.  Of  prose  fictions  br  authors  who  ban 
won  distinction  principwy  in  other  wilb 
of  literature,  the  most  deserving  of  notice  tf* 
"Monaldi,"  by  Washington  All8tona77»-l«»): 
"  Paul  Felton"  and  other  tales  published  bjr 
B.  H.  Dana  (bom  1787)  in  the  "Idle  Mm, 
a  serial  edited  by  himaelf ;   "  Hyperion,''  > 
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aeries  of  eharming  picture*  of  aoenery  and 
manners  in  Europe,  connected  by  a  thread  of 
story,  and  "Kavanagti,"  by  H.  W.  LonKfellov 
(bom  1807) ;  "  Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's 
Journal,"  by  J.  G.  Whittier  (bom  1808),  and 
"Elsie  Venner,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
(born  1809).  The  hmnorons  writers  are  repre- 
sented by  Seba  Smith,  anthor  of  the  well 
known  letters  of  "  M^or  Jack  Downing,"  Cor- 
nelias Mathews,  f.  0.  Neal  (1807-'48),  R.  0. 
Sands  (1799-1882),  W.  G.  Clark  (1810-'41), 
O.  H.  Derby,  F.  8.  Cozzens,  G.  D.  Prentice, 
andO.  F.  Brif^;  beside  Irving,  whose  "Knick- 
erbocker's History  of  New  York"  is  perhaps 
the  most  elalwrate  piece  of  humor  in  the  na- 
tional literature ;  Paulding,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Irving  produced  the  "  Salmagundi ;"  and 
some  others  mentioned  above.  Holmes  pos- 
sesses a  copious  vein  of  original  humor,  which 
however  appears  to  the  best  advantage  in  his 
poems  and  miscellaneous  prose  writings.  The 
list  of  American  humorous  writings  would  be 
incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  that  class 
of  grotesque  tales  of  which  the  "  Big  Bear  of 
Arkansas"  and  the  "Quarter  Race  in  Ken- 
tucky," by  T.  B.  Thorpe,  afford  characteristic 
specimens.  Among  otlier  writers  of  prose  fic- 
tion may  be  enumerated  Sylvester  Juadj(181S- 
*68),  anthor  of  "Margaret,"  a  tragic  tale  of  New 
England  life,  and  "Richard  Edney ;"  T.  S.  Fay, 
G.  P.  Thompson,  Brantz  Mayer,'T.  S.  Arthur,  J. 
V.  Hantiugton,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  L.  M.  Sargent, 
F.  W.  Shelton,  George  Wood,  J.  H.  Ingraham, 
P.  P.  Cooke,  J.  E.  Oooke,  J.  G.  Holland,  R.  B. 
Kimball,  0.  G.  Leland,  X.  Donald  McLeod,  G.  W. 
Onrtis,  A.  S.  Roe,  H.  P.  Myers,  J.  B.  Cobb,  and 
Bobert  T.  S.  Lowell.  The  female  writers  of  fic- 
tion of  this  period  constitute  a  numerous  and 
important  body,  and  the  works  of  some  of  them 
are  not  exceeded  in  popularity  by  any  contem- 
porary writings  of  their  class.  It  will  suffice  to 
mention,  in  addition  to  works  already  referred 
to,  the  several  series  of  "  Pencil  Sketches,"  by 
Miss  Eliza  Leslie  (1787-1857) ;  the  "  Three  Ex- 
periments of  Living,"  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lee ;  "  The 
Wide,  Wide  World"  and  "  Qneechy,"  by  Miss 
Susan  Warner;  "Ruth  Hall,"  "Fern  Leaves," 
and  other  popular  productions,  by  Mrs.  S.  P.  W. 
Parton  (Fanny  Fern) ;  "  The  Household  of  Bou- 
verie,"  by  Mrs.  0.  A.  Warfleld;  "Naomi,"  by 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Lee ;  "  Charms  and  Counter-Charms," 
by  Miss  M.  J.  Mackintosh ;  beside  numerous  vol- 
umes by  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Embury,  Mrs.  C. 
L.  Hentz,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Stephens,  Mrs.  E.  Cakes 
Smith,  Mrs.  Ellet,  Mrs.  A.  C.  (Mowatt)  Ritchie, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  Miss  A.  B.  War- 
ner, Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps  (Trosta),  Mrs.  Alice  Brad- 
ley (Neal)  Haven,  Miss  Alice  Carey,  Miss  Caro- 
line Chesebro,  Mrs.  E.  Robinson  (Talvi),  Miss 
Maria  Camming,  Miss  H.  E,  Prescott,  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Terhune  (Marion  Harlan),  Miss  A.  J. 
Evans,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Holmes,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Eastman, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sadlier, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Denison,  Mrs.  M.  0.  Lawrence,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Hewitt  (Stebbings),  and  many  others. — 
In  intimate  connection  with  the  departmenta 


already  tfeated  is  that  of  juvenile  literature, 
to  whi<di  several  authors  have  exclnsively  de- 
voted themselves,  and  among  the  contributors 
to  which  are  many  of  those  previously  men- 
tioned. The  first  place  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  whose  numerous  little  books  for 
the  instruction  or  edification  of  children,  pub- 
lished under  the  psendonyme  of  "  Peter  Par- 
ley," have-had  a  prodigions  circalation  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  America.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
has  written  some  delightftil  tales  for  children ; 
Jacob  Abbott  (bora  1808)  is  the  author  of  the 
popular  "Rollo,"  "Lacy,"  "Franconia,"  and 
other  series  of  stories,  and  of  numerous  juvenile 
histories ;  and  W.  M.  Simonds,  John  Bonner,  F. 
,0.  Woodworth,  George  Taylor,  Charles  Nord- 
hoff,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Judson  (Fanny  Forester,  1817- 
'  '04),  Mrs.  8.  J.  Lippincott  (Grace  Greenwood), 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigonmey,  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick,  Miss 
Mcintosh,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tathill,  Mrs.  Parton  (Fanny 
Fern),  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  Mrs.  A.  B.  (Neal)  Haven, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Knight,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Carter,  Mrs.  H. 
S.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Hubbell,  and  many  others  have 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  this 
species  of  literature. — The  poetry  of  this  period, 
in  view  of  the  absorbing  industrial  life  of  the 
people,  has  shown  a  remarkably  healthy  and 
abundant  development;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  writers  is  more  numerous  here 
than  in  any  other  country.  Notwithstanding 
also  the  limited  ran^  of  native  subjects,  which 
makes  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  country 
in  some  respects  an  imitation  or  rather  a  con- 
tinuation  of  that  of  other  lands,  the  grand  fea- 
tures of  national  scenery,  legend,  and  history 
have  not  failed  of  capable  illustrators,  while 
the  familiar  imagery  of  an  older  civilization  has 
been  often  reproduced  with  force  and  original- 
ity. Among  those  who  have  made  a  felicitous 
use  of  native  materials,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  thoroughly  American  is  William  Oul- 
len  Bryant  (born  1794),  whose  po^ns,  the  fruits 
of  meditation  rather  than  of  passion  or  imagi- 
nation, are  remarkable  for  their  descriptive 
powers,  their  serene  and  elevated  philosophy, 
and  noble  simplicity  of  language.  His  "  Thana- 
topsis"  is  in  a  high  strain  of  contemplative 
poetry,  and  the  peculiar  aspects  of  nature  in 
the  western  world  have  suggested  many  of  his 
most  characteristic  minor  pieces.  Richard  H. 
Dana  (bora  1787)  was  one  of  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica to  break  away  from  the  school  of  Pope,  and 
his  "  Buccaneer,"  anarrative  of  crime  and  ret- 
ribation,had  no  slight  infinence  in  directing 
the  poetical  taste  of  the  country.  He  has  been 
called  "the  most  psychological  of  American 
poets,"  and  the  solemnity  chT  tone  which  per- 
vades his  works  indicates  an  imagination  deeply 
moved  by  the  tragic  and  remorseful  elements 
in  humanity.  Charles  Sprague  (bom  1791)  is 
the  anthor  of  an  "Ode  to  Shakespeare,"  a  met- 
rical essay  on  "  Onrioeity,"  and  a  few  other 
pieces;  J.  G.  Percival  (1796-1867)  possessed 
a  remarkable  command  of  language  and  metre, 
and  his  "Coral  Grove"  and  "New  England" 
are  established  favorites;  the  few  poetical  ro- 
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maina  of  Wasbiogton  AMon  (1779-1848),  in- 
dnding  the  "Sylpha  of  the  Seasons,"  evinoe  an 
exuberant  fyaey  and  mnch  metrical  skiH :  and 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake  (1796-1820)  prodnced 
the  "  Culprit  Fay,"  an  imaginative  poem,  ez- 
qaisitely  versified,  although  the  taste  of  the 
poet  in  transporting  the  fairy  mythology  of  the 
old  world  into  the  primeval  solitades  of  the 
new  is  qnestionable.  Of  all  American  poets 
who  have  written  so  little,  the  most  popular 
perhaps  is  Fitz-Oreene  Halleok  (born  1796), 
whose  "  Ifarco  Bozzaris"  and  lines  on  Robert 
Barns  are  fine  specimens  of  the  martial  lyrio 
and  the  elegiac  poem,  as  well  as  of  that  union 
of  sound  with  sense  which  in  the  estimation  of 
many  constitutes  the  true  theory  of  versification. 
His  longest  poem,  "  Fanny,"  is  pervaded  by  a 
light  vein  of  irony,  sometimes  incongruously 
introduced  into  his  pieces  devoted  to  serious 
subjects.  The  Scripture  pieces  of  N.  P.  Willis 
are  written  with  feeling  and  artistio  finish ;  in 
his  other  poems  the  verbal  felicity  and  sprightly 
fancy  characteristic  of  his  prose  writings  are  dis- 
cernible. The  few  brief  poems  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  (born  1803),  of  which  "  The  Problem" 
and  the  lines  "  To  a  Humble  Bee"  afford  exam- 
ples, are  remarkable  for  their  quaint  imagery 
and  ori^nality  of  thought.  The  early  song 
writers  of  the  period  are  represented  by  G.  P. 
Morris  (born  1802),  the  most  popular  of  his  daaa 
in  America,  and  Edward  Coates  Pinkney  (1803- 
'28)  and  C.  F.  Hoffinan,  whose  amatory  or  con- 
vivial verses  are  gracefully  written  and  well 
adapted  to  music.  Among  other  early  writers 
of  the  period  who  are  remembered  for  one  or 
more  successful  poems,  are  F.  S.  Key  (1779- 
1843),  author  of  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner ;" 
E.  H.  WUde  (1789-1847),  of  the  song  com- 
mencing'"My  Life  is  like  the  Summer  Rose ;" 
and  John  Howard  Payne  (1792-1852),  whose 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  is  known  wherever  the 
EngHsh  language  is  spoken.  The  poems  of  E.  A. 
Poe  form  a  fitdng  accompaniment  to  his  prose 
writings,  and  are  characterized  by  a  shadowy 
and  gloomy  imagination,  and  a  fascinating  mel- 
ody of  rhytiim.  His  longest  poem,  "The  Raven," 
illustrates  his  fiicility  in  harmonizing  sentiment 
with  rhythmical  expression ;  and  his  "  Annabel 
Lee,"  "  Haunted  Palace,"  and  "  Bells"  are  con- 
structed with  equal  skill.  The  most  artistio 
and  cosmopolitan  of  American  poets,  and  the 
most  widely  .read  abroad,  is  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow, whose  genius  has  been  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  the  literature  and  historic  associa- 
tions of  the  old  world,  while  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  his  principal  subjects  he  is  emi- 
nently American.  Uis  minor  poems  are  chiefly 
meditative,  and  the  harmony  of  the  numbers, 
the  verbal  felicity,  and  the  novelty  and  appo- 
siteness  of  the  imagery  give  life  and  freshness  to 
the  rather  trite  maxims  which  they  embody. 
His  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  "Footsteps  of  Angels," 
"Light  of  Stars,"  "Village  Blacksmith,"  and 
"St.  Augustine's  Ladder,"  familiar  specimens 
of  this  class,  have  been  aptly  described  as 
"gems  set  with  consonuoate    taste."     His 


"  Skeleton  in  Armor"  has  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  old  Scandinavian  legend ;  and  in  "  Evaigt- 
line"  and  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  ({he  kter,  i 
in  theme,  sentiment,  and  treatment,  the  most  | 
thoroughly  aboriginal  poem  yet  writtn),  hs 
has  made  the  first  snccessAil  attempt  on  i  eon- 
siderable  scale  to  naturalize  the  hezam^  tad 
trochaic  measures  in  English  literature.  ThA 
of  the  Doetry  of  J.  Q.  Whittier  bsi  Iwen  | 
prompted  by  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  h  ' 
occasional  pieces  he  rises  to  a  strain  of  geniiu 
lyrical  exaltation.  Of  this  character  in  bit 
"Massaohnsetts  to  Virginia"  and  "Astrcsit 
the  Capitol."  In  other  poems  he  unites  tendv- 
nees  and  grace  with  much  simplicity  of  lu- 
guage.  James  Russell  Lowell  (born  1818)  it 
one  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  younger  p«eti 
of  this  period,  and  his  serious  writings  an  w- 
nest  and  phUanthrophic  in  tone,  elevated  i> 
sentiment,  and  of  high  artistic  merit  in  the  coi- 
struction.  He  is  perhaps  the  ablest  of  Amen- 
can  satirists,  and  has  gained  a  unique  repiti- 
tion  as  a  humorist  by  his  "Biglotr  Papen,"!! 
which  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  New  £iigliiid 
is  given  with  great  verbal  and  idiomatie  ootmt- 
ness.  The  prose  introductions  to  theee  poeai 
have  a  subtle  humor  which  can  be  best  ip- 
predated  by  those  familiar  with  the  local  pe» 
liarities  they  illustrate.  Not  less  coii^i» 
ons  as  a  humorist  is  O.  W.' Holmes,  tfaemoS 
effective  writer  of  the  school  of  Pope,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  dear,  concise,  and  manly  stjla 
For  the  mingled  pungency  and  geniality  of  bii 
humor  he  is  unrivalled  among  AxDericin  poeU; 
and  his  "  Old  Ironsides"  and  "  La  Griaette* 
ahow  him  capable  of  high  lyrio  flights  as  veSM 
of  pathetic  expression.  In  his  biowledge  cf 
local  dialects  and  idioma  he  is  not  inferior  ti 
Lowell.  J.  6.  Saxe  (bom  1816)  is  knows  chk^ 
as  a  humorous  poet,  and  his  verses  ei^oj  a  eoa- 
siderable  popularity.  A.  B.  Street  (born  1811) 
has  devoted  himself  more  than  any  other  na- 
tive poet  to  the  romantic  aspects  of  Ametiesi 
scenery  and  forest  life,  and  his  works  oontiii 
many  striking  and  picturesque  descriptiTeFis- 
sages.  Among  other  poets  and  oeeasiooil 
writers  of  verses  of  this  period,  all  of  vl"* 
have  produced  some  pieces  of  hl^  nxri^ 
may  be  mentioned  John  Pierpont  (born  1785^ 
John  Neal,  J.  G.  Brainard,  Andrews  Norta 
(1786-1868),  Henry  Ware,  jr.  (1794-18«),  1 
Clason,  W.  G.  Simms,  B.  0.  Sands,  Q.  W.  Doibj 
A.  G.  Greene,  Rufus  Dawes,  Sumner  lincM 
Fidrfldd,  James  Aldrich,  George  Lnnt,  G.  »■ 
Bethune,  G.  D.  Prentice,  Grenville  MelWi 
Waiiam  Croewell,  Thomaa  Ward,  V.  D.  Gill»' 

C'  r,  Park  Bejyamin,  Albert  Pike,  Jones  VeiJ, 
ph  Hoyt,  W.  G.  Clark,  Seba  Smith,  W.  *• 
Ohanning,  H.  T.  Tnokerman,  H.B.Hint,w. 
H.  0.  Hosmer,  Epee  Sargent,  T.  W.  PM** 
A.  0.  Ooxe,  G.  H.  Oolton,  W.  W.  Story,  W.  J 
Wallace,  T.  D.  English,  0.  G.  Eastman,  J.  '• 
Cooke,  H.  A.  Caldwell,  0.  P.  Oranch,  W.  1 
Burleigh,  H.  R.  Jackson,  Isaac  MoLellaii,.* 
J.  T.  Kelds;  and  among  the  younger  wntas 
J.  B.  Thwnpeon,  G.  K  B«*er,  T.  B,  Bert 
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Bayard  Taylor,  R  H.  Stoddard,  W.  Allan  Bnt- 
ler,  P.  T.  Hayne,  0.  G.  Leland,  R.  T.  S.  Low- 
ell, H.  H.  OaldweU,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  A.  J.  H. 
Doganne,  and  £.  0.  Stedman.  The  female 
poets  of  the  period  compriae  Mrs.  Sigoarney, 
author  of  many  beantifiu  pieces  characterized 
by  feminine  delicacy  and  religious  sentiment ; 
Mrs  Maria  Brooks  (Maria  del'  Ocoidente,  1795- 
1846),  whose  principal  poem,  "Zophiel," 
evinoes  a  high  degree  of  imaginative  power, 
and  was  praised  by  Southey;  Lncretia  Maria 
Davidson  (1808-'26),  &nd  her  sister  Margaret 
Miller  Davidson  (1823-'88),  who  are  instances 
of  rare  thongh  melancholy  precocity  in  the 
art ;  Mrs.  Frances  Sargent  Osgood  (1812-'60), 
remarkable  for  her  playfiilness  of  fancy  and 
fiaoility  of  expression;  Miss  H.  F.  Ooald,  a 

e easing  and  natural  writer ;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
owe  (bom  1819),  whose  "Passion  Flowers" 
and  other  poems  are  distinguished  by  a  peon- 
Uar  earnestness  of  feeling  and  ezpreasion; 
Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Eemble  (bom  1811),  who 
exhibits  similar  characteristics ;  Mrs.  £.  Oakes 
Smith,  author  of  a  melodious  and  imagin- 
ative poem  entitled  "The  Sinless  Child;" 
Mrs.  Oaroline  Oilman,  Mrs.  Lippincott  (Grace 
Greenwood),  Mrs.  A.  B.  Welby,  Mrs.  K  0.  Em- 
bury, Mrs.  Louisa  MoOord,  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen 
Whitman,  Mrs.  A.  0.  (Lynch)  Botta,  Mrs.  Es- 
teUe  Anna  Lewis,  Mrs.  Haven,  Miss  Alice  Ca- 
rey and  her  sister  Phoebe  Carey,  Mrs.  Ellet, 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  Miss  Oaroline  May,  Mrs.  Ma- 
ria Lowell,  Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Rosa  V.  Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  Y.  French, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Hewitt  (Stebbings),  Miss  Rose  Ter- 
ry, Mrs.  M.  S.  B.  Dana  (Shindler),  and  many 
others.  Moral  purity,  love  of  nature,  domestic 
affection,  and  graceful  expression  are  the  gener- 
al characteristics  of  the  writings  of  the  u>ove ; 
and  so  far  as  their  poetry  has  ezerdsed  any  in- 
finence  on  practical  life,  it  has  had  a  tendency 
to  refine  taste  and  cultivate  good  sentiments. 
Dramatic  literatnre  has  been  cultivated  by 
comparatively  few  writers,  and,  with  occasional 
exoepUons,  noihin^  of  very  decided  mark, 
either  in  style,  sentiment,  or  plot,  has  yet  been 
aeoompiished.  J.  A.  Hillhonse  (1789-1841),  a 
man  of  ripe  scholarship  and  fine  taste,  excelled 
in  that  species  of  poetic  literatnre  illustrated 
by  the  writii^  of  Browning,  Henry  Taylor, 
and  others  in  England,  and  which  may  be  called 
the  written  drama.  His  "Hadad,"  founded 
upon  Jewish  tradition,  "  Percy's  Masque,"  and 
other  dramas,  though  unfitted  for  representation, 
are  conceived  with  taste  and  carefully  finished. 
G.  H.  Boker  has  produced  "  Oalaynos,"  a  tra- 
gedy fonnded  on  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
uie  Spanish  Moors,  and  other  dramatic  pieces 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit ;  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Howe,  a  high-wrought  drama  entitled  "  The 
World's  Own."  Among  other  works  of  this 
class  may  be  mentioned  "  Brutus,"  by  J.  H. 
Payne;  "Metamora,"  by  J.  A.  Stone;  "Jack 
Oade,"  by  B.  J.  Oonrad;  "Tortesathe  Usurer" 
and  "Bianca  Visoonti,"  by  N.  P.  Willis; 
"Velasoo,"  by  Epes  Sargent;    "The  Gladi- 


ator," byR.  M.Bird;  «' WHehoraft,"  by  Cor- 
nelius Mathews ;  and  "  Fashion,"  by  Mrs.  A. 
C.  (Mowatt)  Ritchie  (bom  1821)  ;  several  of 
which  have  proved  good  acting  plays,  and 
still  retain  possession  of  the  stage.  In  the 
department  of  poetry  may  also  be  classed  sev- 
eral writers  who  have  executed  metrical  trans- 
lations of  merit  from  the  German,  Italian,  and 
other  languages.  The  most  eminent  of  these  is 
Longfellow,  whose  versions  of  Bishop  Tegn^r's 
"Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  and  the 
S^wand  BiittT  and  other  ballads  by  Uhland, 
are  well  known.  0.  T.  Brooks  has  translated 
the  Fawtt  of  Goethe  and  numerous  other  pieces 
from  the  German ;  G.  G.  Leland,  some  of  the 
choicest  songs  of  Heine ;  W.  H.  Furness,  Schil- 
ler's "  Song  of  the  Bell;"  and  N.  L.  Frothing- 
ham  and  J.  8.  Dwight,  many  of  the  minorpoems 
of  this  and  other  German  authors.  T.  W.  Par- 
sons has  made  one  of  the  best  English  tranda- 
tions  of  Dante's  great  epic;  George  Ticknor  has 
versified  choice  extracts  from  theSpanish  poets; 
and  R.  H.  Wilde,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
have  translated  with  taste  from  Tasso,  Sannaza- 
ro,  and  Manzoni.— Under  the  head  of  criticism, 
essays,  belles-lettres,  lectures  or  discourses, 
and  that  species  of  miscellaneoos  works  which 
owe  their  charm  to  a  felicitous  blending  of 
fact  and  fancy,  or  of  sentiment  and  thought, 
may  be  classed  a  numerous  body  of  authors 
who  were  so  inadeqnately  represented  in  the 
two  preceding  periods  that  tiie  department 
now  under  consideration  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  spmng  into  existence  since  1820.  The 
establishment  of  the  "North  American  Re- 
view" in  1816,  followed  within  a  few  years  by 
that  of  the  "American  Quarterly  Review,"  the 
"Southern  Quarterly  Review,"  the  "  Ohristian 
Examiner,"  the  "Knickerbocker  Magaane," 
and  other  periodicals,  gave  the  first  consider- 
able impulse  to  literary  criticism  and  essay 
writing  on  a  comprehensive  and  philosophic 
scale;  and  the  production  of  the  essays  of 
William  Ellery  Ohanning (1780-1842)  on  "Na- 
tional Literature,"  "Milton,"  "  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte." "F4n«on,''  and  "Self-Culture,"  and  of 
the  tnoughtAil  and  highly  finished  articles  by 
R.  H.  Dana,  published  in  his  own  "  Idle  Man" 
and  the  "  North  American  Review,"  may  be 
said  to  have  formed  on  era  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Contemporary  with  these 
were  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  Tudor, 
Joseph  Story,  Edward  and  A.  H.  Everett,  W.  H. 
Presoott,  F.  0.  Gry,  George  Ticknor,  E.  T. 
Ohanning,  Robert  Walsh,  G.  0.  Yerplanck,  J. 
G.  Palfr«y,  Jared  Sparks,  Samuel  Gilman,  Wil- 
liam Ware,  R.  0.  Sands,  Orville  Dewey,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Francis,  W.,G.  Simms,  John  Neal,  Frauds 
Wayland,  Henry  Reed,  F.  L.  Hawks,  0.  S. 
Henry,  J.  T.  Buckingham,  and  H.  8.  Legar^ 
most  of  whom  have  written  with  taste  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  philosophy,  morals,  politi- 
ck and  social  eoonomy,  and  general  literature. 
Prominent  among  the  later  review  writers  and 
essayists  is  R.  W.  Emerson,  an  original  and  in- 
dependent thinker,  whose  views  of  religion  and 
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in  some  degree  of  gooiety  mny  be  described  aa 
the  opposite  of  all  those  fonnded  npon  tradi- 
tion and  aathoritf.  He  has  written  in  an  ab- 
stract manner  npon  social,  moral,  and  politi- 
cal questions;  and  his  style,  though  some- 
times obscure  by  reason  of  his  attempts  to 
condense  a  pbUosophic  theory  into  a  few 
brief  terms,  boa  a  finished  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance which  have  secured  him  a  wide  circle 
of  admirers,  particularly  in  Xew  England, 
where,  says  Hawthorne,  "his  mind  acted 
Opon  otber  minds  of  a  certaJn  constitution  with 
wonderful  magnetism,  and  drew  many  men 
npon  long  pilgrimages  to  speak  with  him  face 
to  face."  His  published  works  comprise  ser- 
eral  series  of  "Essays,"  "The  Method  of 
Nature,"  "  Representative  Men,"  "  English 
Traits,"  and  "The  Conduct  of  life,"  several 
of  which  have  been  expanded  trova  lectures 
and  addresses,  a  department  of  literature  to 
which  he  has  principally  devoted  himself.  Of 
the  school  of  Emerson  was  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli  (1810-'50),  author  of  "  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  an  earnest  protest  against 
the  commonly  received  views  of  the  social  po- 
sition of  women,  and  "  Papers  on  Literature 
and  Art,"  some  of  which  orieinally  appeared  in 
the  "  Dial,"  a  quarterly  publication  which  was 
for  several  years  the  organ  of  Emerson  and  his 
friends.  She  wrote  with  point  and  brilliancy, 
and  in  general  acquirements  and  conversational 
powers  was  probably  the  leading  woman  of  her 
time  in  America.  The  most  conspicuous  names 
among  the  younger  writers  are  those  of  E.  P. 
Whipple,  author  of  many  papers,  chiefly  on 
literature,  written  in  a  lively  and  perspicuous 
style ;  H.  T.  Tnckerman,  whose  contributions  to 
the  critical  literature  of  the  country  show  a  re- 
fined taste  and  a  liberal  cultivation  of  mind  and 
heart ;  O.  A.  Brownson,  a  bold  and  powerful 
writer  on  religion,  metaphysics,  and  politics; 
G.  8.  Hillard,  C.  0.  Felton,  F.  H.  Hedffe,  G.  E. 
Ellis,  W.  H.  Fumess,  W.  B.  O.  and  O.  W.  B. 
Feabody,  G.  H.  Calvert,  Henry  Giles,  Mrs. 
Mary  Putnam,  R.  W.  Griswold,  J.  F.  Clarke, 
A.  P.  Peabody,  C.  H.  Brigham,  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham,  and  Thomas  Hill.  Any  thing  like 
a  complete  enumeration  of  the  writers  who 
have  gained  distinction  in  tlie  wide  field  of 
belles-lettres  or  magazine  literature  would  be 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article; 
and  only  those  who  are  generally  known  or 
who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  their  class 
can  be  mentioned.  The  most  distinguished  of 
oU  is  Washington  Irving,  whose  "  Crayon  Pa- 
pers," published  in  England  in  1822  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Sketch  Book,"  represents  perhaps 
the  author's  most  successful  attempts  in  elegant 
literature.  The  "  Inklings  of  Adventure," 
"PencillingsbytheWay,"  "Letters  from  under 
a  Bridge,"  and  other  piquant  sketches  of  peo- 
ple and  manners,  by  N.  P.  Willis ;  the  series  of 
discursive  essays  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  entitled  the 
"  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  and  the 
"  Prd'essor  at  the  Breakfast  Table ;"  the  "  Rev- 
eries of  a  Bachelor,"  by  D.  G.  MitcbeU  (Ik 


Marvel)  ;  the  "Potiphar  Papers,"  by  G.  % 
Curtis;  "Meister  Karl's  Sketch  Book," by U 
G.  Leland;  and  the  "Fem  Leaves"  of  Mn. 
Parton,  are  popular  examples  of  what  has  b«eo 
accomplished  by  other  autnors.  To  these  nimet 
may  be  added  those  of  John  Sanderson,  6.  ¥. 
Bethune,  M.  M.  Noah,  N.  Biddle,  Mrs.  0.  Gil- 
man,  James  Lawson,  T.  S.  Fay,  R.  M.  Chariton, 
J.  J.  Jarves,  A.  E.  Gardner,  A.  B.  Alratt, 
0.  F.  Hofflnan,  E.  8.  Gould,  £.  Sanford,  J.L 
H.  McCracken,  G.  H.  Calvert,  L.  L.  Noble,  Pvk 
Beqjamin,  W.  G.  and  L.  G.  Clark,  E.  A.  Poe, 
Mrs.  Eirkland,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  H.  W.  Ea- 
bert,  H.  B.  Wallace,  C.  W.  Webber,  G.  W.  Peck, 
W.  E.  Burton,  Robert  Tambull,  J.  L.  MoUey, 
Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mrs.  Botta,  Epa 
Sargent,  Robert  Tomes,  O.  0.  Pise ;  and  the 
following,  which  of  late  years  have  been  mm 
immediately  before  the  public:  H.  D.  Thoietu, 

E.  H.  Chapin,  Samuel  Osgood,  H.  W.  BeUon 
Parke  Gbdwin,  J.  R.  Lowell,  C.  A.  Bristed 
(Carl  Benson),  J.  G.  Holland  (Timothy  Tit- 
comb),  R.  G.  White,  J.  Milton  Mackie,  T.  T. 
Higginson,  R.  Strother,  O.  F.  Briggs,  £.  i. 
Hale,  G.  D.  Prentice,  George  Sumner,  0.  E. 
Norton,  and  Theodore  Winthrop.  Among  the 
works  illustrating  English  literature  may  be 
mentioned  the  lectures  on  Shakespeare  by  B.  E. 
Dana  and  H.  N.  Hudson,  and  the  editionaof 
the  poet  by  G.  C.  Verplanck,  H.  N.  Hndson, 
and  R.  G.  White ;  the  edition  of  Spenser  bj6. 
S.  Hillard;  those  of  Wordsworth  and  Giiy 
by  Henry  Reed;  that  of  Milton  by  C.  D. 
Cleveland;  that  of  Coleridge  by  ¥.  T.  6. 
Sbedd;  the  elaborate  series  of  British  poete  by 

F.  J.  Child,  assisted  by  J.  R.  Lowell  and  othen; 
and  various  writings  by  R.  E.  Dana,  A.  E 
Everett,  J.  R.  Lowell,  J.  S.  Hart,  E.  P.  Whto- 
pie,  and  R.  W.  Emeraon.  Translations  tnm  m 
German  metaphysicians  and  historians  ban 
been  made  by  George  Bancroft,  S.  V.  Fuller, 

G.  H.  Calvert,  W.  R.  Ohanning,  F.  H.  Hedge, 
and  Samuel  Osgood ;  and  from  educational  aid 
scientific  authors  as  well  as  writers  of  fiction  in 
Germany  and  France,  by  a  variety  of  hands.— 
The  department  of  oratory  and  political  eeienoe, 
though  relatively  less  prominent  than  in  tlie 
precMing  period,  occupies  an  important  fJsM 
in  contemporaneous  American  literatnie;  ana 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  Daniel  Webeter 
(1782-1862),  Henry  Clay  (1777-1862),  and  J. 
C.  Calhoun  (1782-1860),  considered  merely  « 
literary  productions,  are  among  the  intdlectml 
triumphs  of  the  country.  For  dignity  of  « • 
preesion,  breadth  and  force  of  thought,  and  > 
style  strong,  simple,  and  sometimes  grand,  tbe 
forensic  arguments  and  public  and  poiiticil 
speeches  of  Webster  may  rank  with  the  maste^ 
pieces  of  oratory  in  any  language.  The  spon- 
taneous, impassioned  eloquence  of  9**^^^ 
the  other  hand,  depended  so  much  for  its  vM 
upon  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  speaker,  tMt 
his  reputation  will  be  mostiy  traditional.  ffi| 
published  speeches  give  littie  indication  of™ 
mastery  of  the  feelings  for  which  he  Wi«alB>o» 
unrivalled.     Oalhonn's  eloquence  was  pio, 
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strong,  oonoise,  and  only  oooasionally  impaa- 
aioned ;  and  his  po  ver,  as  Webster  has  observ- 
ed, "  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his  proposi- 
tions, the  closeness  of  his  logio,  and  in  the 
earnestness  and  energy  of  his  manner."  His 
literary  remains  exhibit  nnosnal  philosophical 
acumen  and  power  of  analysis.  To  the  politi- 
cal orators  and  statesmen  of  this  period  belong 
also  John  Qnincy  Adams  (1769-1848),  remark- 
able for  the  aniversality  of  his  knowledge  and 
Us  independence  of  jadgraent;  John  Bandolph 
of  Boanoke  (1798-18S2),  an  eccentric  but 
powerful  and  pointed  speaker,  and  a  master  of 
Invective;  Albert  Gallatin  (1761-1849) ;  B.  Y. 
Hayne  (1791-1839),  the  eloquent  antagonist  of 
Webster;  De  Witt  Oiinton  (1769-1828),  Tris- 
tam  Burgess  (1770-1858),  George  McDufSe 
(1788-1851),  Silas  Wright  (1795-1847),  H.  8. 
Legari  (1797-1848);  W.  0.  Preston  (1794r- 
1860),  and  S.  S.  Prentiss  (1808-'6O),  whose 

§  redactions  represent  the  most  ornate  and 
orid  school  of  American  oratory ;  T.  H.  Ben- 
ton (1788-1868),  whose  "  Thirty  Years'  View" 
and  "Abridgment  of  the  Debates  in  Con- 
gress" afford  invaluable  materials  to  the  his- 
torian of  national  politics;  A.  E.  Everett 
(1792-1847),  J.  E.  Poinsett  (1779-1851),  Lewis 
Oass  (born  1782),  Levi  Woodbury  (1789-1851), 
Oaleb  Gashing  (bom  1800),  John  Sergeant 
(1779-1852),  W.  H.  Seward  (1801),  J.  J.  Crit- 
tenden (1785),  J.  M.  Hammond  (1807),  E.  C. 
Winthrop  (1809),  H.  A.  Wise  (1806),  8.  A. 
Donglas  (1818-'ei),  and  B.  M.  T.  Hunter  (1809). 
The  most  accomplished  orator  of  the  period 
with  respect  to  rhetorical  finish  and  elocution 
is  Edward  Everett  (bom  1794),  whose  pro- 
ductions, including  his  oration  on  Washing- 
ton, which  has  been  delivered  before  public 
assemblies  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  are 
thoroughly  American  in  tone,  and  possess  a 
permanent  and  intrinsic  merit.  Eufiis  Choate 
(1799-1859),  in  his  forensic  arguments  and 
_  occasional  public  addresses,  exhibited  not  less 
'rhetorical  excellence  and  more  fervor  than 
Everett;  and  Charles  Sumner  (born  1811) 
excels  in  strength  and  dearaess  of  state- 
ment, ripe  scholarship,  and  nobility  of  diction. 
Among  the  anti-slavery  orators,  to  which  class 
Mr.  Sumner  properly  belongs,  may  be  enumer- 
ated Wendell  Phillips  (born  1811),  a  vigorous 
and  impulsive  speaker,  frequently  rising  to  a 
gtrain  of  impassioned  eloquence;  J.  B.  Giddings 
(1796),  Oassius  M.  Clay  (1810),  Theodore  Par- 
ker (1810-'60),  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1818),  E. 
W.  Emerson,  Frederic  Douglass  (1817),  and  G. 
B.  Cheever  (1807),  whose  oratory  in  general 
exhibits  similar  characteristics.  The  list  of 
occariond  orators,  in  addition  to  the  names  of 
most  of  the  foregoing,  includes  those  of  Joseph 
Story  (1779-1846),  James  Kent  (1768-1847), 
G.  0.  Verplanck  (1786),  Horace  Binney  (1780), 
T.  8.  Grimke  (1786-1834),  Orville  Dewey 
(1794),  Horace  Bushnell  (1802),  E.  H.  Ohapin 
(1814),  H.  B.  Basoom  (1796),  G.  S.  Hillard 
(1808),  H.  W.  Bellows  (1814),  and  many  oth- 
ers.   The  poMoal  writers  comprise  William 


SnDivan,  (1774-1889).  Matthew  Carey  (1760- 
1880),  J.  T.  Backingham,  Martin  Van  Buren 
(1782-1B62),  W.  L.  Marcy  (1786-1867),  Thomas 
Bitohie,  Joseph  Ghdes,  Eobert  Walsh,  Isaac  HiU, 
William  Leggett  (1802-'89),  Amos  Kendall, 
Calvin  Colton,  J.  H.  Hammond,  Nathan  Hale, 
David  Hale,  Eichard  Hildreth,  Joshua  Leavitt, 
Morton  McMichael,  Hamilton  Pleasants,  T.  B. 
E.  Cobb,  G.  D.  Prentice,  W.  C.  Bryant,  J.  G, 
Palfrey,  Eobert  Barnwell  Bhett,  Joseph  Chan- 
dler, James  Grordon  Bennett,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow, 
John  Fletcher,  George  Fitzhugh,  J.  L.  O'Snlli- 
van,  Edwin  CrosweU,  Thnrlow  Weed,  J.  W. 
Forney,  Horace  Greeley,  Parke  Grodwin,  H.  J. 
Baymond,  N.  Paschall,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  C.  H. 
Bay,  James  Brooks,  Erastus  Brooks,  and  many 
others.  Under  this  head  also  come  the  com- 
prehensive "  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,"  by  Justice  Story,  the  lec- 
tures on  the  same  subject  by  W.  A.  Duer  (1780- 
1858),  and  the  "  Constitntional  History  of  the 
United  SUtes,"  by  G.  T.  Curtis.  The  most  emi- 
nent writers  on  political  economy  are  H.  C.  Ca- 
rey (bom  1793),  whose  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  "  Credit  System  in  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States,"  "  The  Past,  the  Present, 
and  the  Fatore,"  and  nnmerons  other  works, 
maintain  protection  doctrines  in  a  dear,  terse 
style ;  President  Francis  Wayland  (bom  1796) 
and  Henry  Vethake,  the  latter  an  advocate  of  free 
trade,  who  have  published  valuable  text  books 
on  the  subject ;  Francis  Lieber,  A.  H.  Everett, 
William  Leggett,  Beverly  Tucker,  Albert  Gal- 
latin, John  Bristed,  Calvin  Colton,  Condy  Ba- 
guet,  Stephen  Colwell,  Francis  Bowen,  Alon- 
zo  Potter,  E.  C.  Seaman,  E.  Peshine  Smith, 
George  Opdyke,  W.  M.  Gk>uge,  and  William 
Maolure.  The  writers  on  social  science  and 
ethics  comprise  Francis  Lieber,  author  of  trea- 
tises on  "Liberty  and  Self-Govemment"  and 
"Political  Ethics;"  G.  H.  Calvert,  T.  Sedgwick, 
A.  Gnrowski,  Biriiop  J.  H.  Hopkins,  who  have 
discussed  the  subject  generally.  W.  L.  Garri- 
son, Biohard  Hildreth,  T.  D.  Weld,  H.  E.  Help- 
er, M.  D.  Conway,  E.  M.  Steams,  T.  String- 
fellow,  G.  Fitzhugh,  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  and  oth- 
ers have- written  on  the  institution  of  slavery ; 
W.  P.  Foulke,  L.  Dwight,  J.  S.  Qooli,  and 
Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  on  prison  discipline  and 
kindred  topics;  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  DaU  on  the 
rights  of  woman. — In  no  department  has  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  country  been 
more  conspicuous  than  in  that  of  jurisprudence, 
and  the  treatises,  digests,  and  reports  emanat- 
ing fh>m  American  authors  and  jurists  already 
fiU  several  thonsand  volumes,  and  form  a  valu- 
able addition  to  l^al  literature.  The  "  Com- 
mentaries on  American  Law,"  by  James  Kent, 
published  in  1826-'80,  are  written  with  great 
clearness  and  force  of  reasoning,  and  constitute 
the  chief  manual  of  general  reference  and  ele- 
mentary instruction.  Of  the  numerous  works 
of  Justice  Story,  those  on  equity  jurispm- 
dence,  partnership,  bailments,  and  "  The  Con- 
flict of  Laws,"  are  well  known  everywhere ;  the 
"  Elementa  of  International  Law"  and  "  History 
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of  the  Lav  at  Nations,"  by  Henry  Wheaton, 
have  become  standard  works  of  reference  in 
Earope ;  and  the  treatises  of  Edward  Lirings- 
ton  on  penal  law,  of  Simon  Greenleaf  on  evi- 
dence, of  Willard  Phillips  on  insaranoe,  <)f  F. 
Wharton  on  criminal  law,  beside  many  by 
David  Hofflnan,  St.  George  Tucker,  J.  K.  An- 
gell,  John  Bouvier,  G.  T.  Curtis,  L.  8.  Gush- 
ing, W.  A.  and  John  Dner,  F.  Hilliard,  Mur- 
ray Hofiinan,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  W.  W.  Story,  and  others,  are 
cremtable  to  the  legal  learning  of  the  country. 
— ^The  theological  and  religions  writers  of  the 
period  comprise  a  numerous  and  able  body, 
whose  works,  devoted  rather  to  practical  illus- 
tration than  to  theoretical  speculation,  have  in 
many  instances  become  standard  authorities  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and,  in  view 
of  the  multiplicity  of  sects  from  which  they 
emanate,  express  unusually  broad  and  catholic 
views.  In  the  department  of  biblical  criticism 
American  theologians  are  everywhere  honor- 
ably distingnished.  Of  Presbyterian  writers, 
the  most  eminent  are  Samuel  UiUer  (1769-1860), 
author,  among  other  works,  of  several  treatises 
on  the  distinguishing  features  of  Preebyterian- 
ism ;  Edward  Bobinson  (bom  1794),  best  known 
by  his  researches  in  biblical  geography;  Albert 
Barnes  (1798),  whose  "  Notes  on  the  Gospels" 
and  oommentaries  on  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
tare  are  widely  known  in  America  and  Eng- 
land ;  Nicholas  Mnrray  fKirwan),  author  of 
several  controversial  publications  ;  S.  Davies, 
Ashbel  Green  (1762-1848),  Gardiner  Spring 
(1786),  Charles  Hodge  (1797),  James  Richards 
(1798-1848),  R.  J.  Breckinridge  (1800),  Archi- 
bijd,  J.  W.,  and  Joseph  A.  Alexander,  T.  H. 
Sldnner,  1. 8.  Spencer,  William  Adams,  Thomas 
Smyth,  Robert  Baird,  J.  H.  Thomwell,  and  J. 
B.  Wallcer.  The  Trinitarian  Congregationalists 
are  represented  by  Moses  Stuart  (1780-1862), 
anthor  of  various  scriptural  commentaries,  and 
distinguished  as  a  philologist ;  Leonard  Woods 
(1798-1864),  Horace  Bushnell  (born  180S),  Ed- 
wards A.  Park  (1808),  Lyman  Beecher  (1775), 
Edward  Beecher  (1804),  N.  W.  Taylor,  Bennet 
Tyler,  E.  N.  Kirk,  Nehemiah  Adams,  Mark 
Hopkins,  Nathan  Lord,  Joel  Hawes,  Leonard 
Bacon,  G.  B.  Oheever,  J.  P.  Thompson,  T.  0. 
TJpham,  J.  Torrey,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Henry  B. 
Smith,  and  Gteorge  Punchard,  author  of  a  "His- 
tory of  Congregationalism,"  &c.  At  about  the 
commencement  of  this  period  a  memorable  con- 
troversy took  place  in  New  England  between 
Samnd  Worcester,  representing  the  conserva- 
tive or  orthodox  Congregationalists,  and  W.  E. 
Ohanning  in  behalf  of  the  Unitarians,  who 
thenceforth  became  an  independent,  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  on  importuit  sect. 
The  writings  of  Ohanning  had  great  influence  in 
.  moulding  tiie  opinions  now  generally  held  by 
Unitarians  in  .Ajnerioa,  and  contemporary  wiUi 
him  were  a  body  of  divines  and  scholars  of  con- 
siderable literary  culture,  resident  chiefly  in 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  whose  education 
was  acquired  at  Harvard  college,  where  a  large 


proportion  of  the  Unitarian  clergy  have  nnoe 
been  graduated.    Prominent  among  these  were 
Andrews  Norton  (^1786-1858),  author  of  a  bet- 
tise  on  the  "  Genumeness  of  tihe  Gospels;"  Eeo- 
tj  Ware,  Henry  Ware,  jr.,  and  Willjam  Wsre, 
J.  G.  Palfrey,  Jared  Spares,  N.  L.  Frothingium, 
James  Walker,  Orville  Dewey,  F.  W.  P.  Green- 
wood, W.  H.  Fumesa,  and  6.  W.  Bnmsp.   Of 
somewhat  later  date  are  A.  P.  Peabody,  Sannd 
Osgood,  F.  H.  Hedge,  G.  E.  Ellis,  H.  W.  BdQovL 
A.  A.  Li  vermore,  0.  A.  Bartol,  A.  B.  Mozzey,  au 
J.  F.  Clarke.   Distinguished  from  these  is  a  nev 
rationalistic  school  of  Unitarianism,  chiefly  np- 
resented  by  Theodore  Parker  (1810-'60),whon 
writings  evince  profound  scholarship  and  lo^^ 
cal  method,  and  furnish  frequent  example*  of 
rhetorical  beauty  and  force.    On  poli&al  aad 
social  questions  he  also  wrote  and  spoke  iritli 
peculiar  earnestness.     The   principal  writ«n 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination  m 
Bishop  0.  P.  Mcllvaine,  anthor  of  a  treatiae  on 
the  "Evidences  of  Christianity;"  Bishop  T. 
0.  Brownell,  anthor  of  commentaries  on  tiie 
"Book  of  Common  Prayer;"  Bishops  Alonto 
Potter,  George  Burgess,  J.  M.  Wainwri^t,  J. 
H.  Hopkins,  and  W.  L  Kip ;  8.  F.  Jarvis,  B.  H. 
Tyng,  F.  L.  Hawks,  J.  8.  Stone,  A.  CCoxe, 
8.  H.  Turner,  G.  T.  BedeU,  R.  A.  Hallsm,  T. 
W.  Ooit,  F.  D.  Huntingdon,  Calvin  CdtoB, 
G,  0.  Verplanck,  A.  H.  Vinton,  J.  A.  Spenoeii 
and  Samuel  Seabnry.     Among  the  Blasts, 
fie  most  noted  are  President  Frauds  W»y- 
land,  William  Hague,   H.  B.  Hackett,  E  J. 
Ripley,  Baron  Stow,  Alvah  Hovey,  W.  E.  ¥3- 
liams,  T.  J.  Oonant,  J.  Belcher,  R.  TnnibnD, 
Richard  Fuller,  and  J.  B.  Jeter;  and  anmf 
the  Methodists,  Nathan  Bangs,  P.  D.  Gorrie, 
John  and  Robert  Emory,  Stephen  Clin,  H.  B. 
Bascom,  D.  D.  Whedon,  J.  McOlintock,  Abd 
Stevens,  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.  Ouny,  iim* 
Floy,  D.  Wise,  Osmyn  Baker,  Thomas  StoA- 
ton,  B.  F.  TefOt,  and  Alexander  Green.   Tbe 
Roman   Catholics  are  represented  by  Arch- 
bishops F.  P.  and  P.  R.  Eenrick  and  Jobs 
Hughes,  the  last  two  chiefly  distingoiihed  u 
controversial  writers ;  Bishops  J.  England  sad 
H.  Spaulding ;  L  T.  Hecker  and  0.  A  Brown- 
son,  who  has  written  several  of  his  most  notice- 
able review  artides  on  theolo^cal  subjects,  la 
other  denominations  the  prominent  names  ire 
(Jeorge  Bush,  a  follower  of  Swedenborg,  «ad 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Ke- 
snrrection  of  the  Body"  and  numerous  oomma^ 
taries  and  misoellaneons  writings ;  Philip  Sehift 
J.  W.  Nevin,  and  H.  Harbangh,  of  the  Qennffl 
Reformed,  and  8. 8.  Sohmucker,  of  theLuthenffl 
chnrch ;  Hosea  Ballon,  E.  H.  Ohapin,  and  I. 
Whittemore,  of  tiie  UniversalistdenominatioB; 
and  T.  EvanaandS.  M.  Janney,  members  of  tlw 
society  of  Friends.  Many  of  the  above,  indndiof 
Brownson,  Parker,  Walker,  and  Waylmd, !»»« 
written  on  moral  philosophy  and  meta^y<a<^ 
The  school  of  Locke  is  represented  by  tVaneii 
Bo  wen,  Frederic  Beaaley,  and  others;  w» 
Parker,  Walker,  James  Marrfi,  and  BnerMB 
have  borrowed  more  or  lees  from  the  Qenna 
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idealists  and  the  French  eclectics.  0. 8.  Hemy 
and  O.  W.  Wight  have  made  the  phUosophy  of 
Ooosin  familiar  to  American  readers ;  J.  Marsh 
has  expounded  the  doctrines  of  Ooleridfe;  and 
Samuel  Tyler  has  produced,  in  his  "  Discourse 
on  the  Baconian  Hiilosophy,"  one  of  the  most 
profound  metaphysical  disquisitions  of  the  cen- 
tury. Other  contributors  to  this  department 
are  Herman  Hooker,  Hubbard  Winslpw,  Jo- 
seph Haren,  H.  P.  Tappan,  Asa  Mahan,  T.  0. 
TJpham,  Henry  James,  Koswell  Park,  W.  T.  Or. 
Shedd,  W.  D.  Wilson,  Job  Durfee,  L.  P.  Hic- 
kok  (whose  systematic  writings  on  the  higher 
branches  of  philosophy  are  among  the  ablest 

?)ecimens  of  profoxmd  discussion),  and  George 
ayne. — Under  the  head  of  philology  may  be 
mentioned  the  two  great  dictionaries  of  the 
English  language  by  Noah  Webster  (1768- 
1848)  and  Joseph  E.  Worcester  (bom  17B4), 
which  have  superseded  all  others  in  popular 
ase  in  the  United  States ;  the  "  Lectures  on 
tlie  English  Language"  and  other  works  by  Q. 
P.  Marsh  :  the  "Dictionary  of  Americanisms," 
by  J.  R.  Bartlett ;  and  the  writings  of  Goold 
Brown,  W.  S.  Fowler,  and  others  wlio  hare  de- 
voted themselves  particularly  to  the  structure 
and  etymology  of  the  English  language.  The  ab- 
original languages  of  North  America  have  been 
treated  br  John  Pickering,  Albert  Oallatin,  H. 
R.  Schoolcraft,  P.  £.  Dnponceau,  E.  G.  Squier, 
W.  W.  Turner,  and  Mrs.  Eastman ;  and  gram- 
mars and  vocabularies  of  the  most  important 
dialects  have  been  prepared  by  missionaries  and 
otiiers  specially  Interested  in  the  subject  In 
oriental  literature  the  investigations  of  Amer- 
ican philologists  have  been  of  fpeat  value;  and 
to  American  scholars,  and  particolarly  mission- 
aries, Europe  is  largely  indebted  for  its  knowl- 
edge of  a  number  of  the  languages  of  eastern 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  isl^ds.  Among 
those  who  have  gained  eminence  by  their  con- 
tributions to  biblical  philology  are  Edward  Rob- 
inson and  Tayler  Lewis,  both  also  distinguished 
as  Greek  scholars ;  Moses  Stuart,  S.  H.  Turner,  J. 
W.  Gibl>s,  B.  B.  Edwards,  G.  B.  Noyes,  George 
Bush,  T.  J.  Oonant,  and  H.  B.  Hackett.  In 
other  branches  of  oriental  philology  the  chief 
■works  are  the  "  Burmese  Dictionary,"  by  Ado- 
niram  Judson ;  the  "  English  and  Ohinese  Vo- 
oabnlary,"  by  S.  Wells  Williams ;  and  the 
"  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Karen  Lan- 
guage," by  F.  Mason ;  beside  the  writiags  of 
W.  W.  Turner,  Professors  W.  D.  Whitney 
and  E.  E.  Salisbury  of  Yale  college,  J.  G. 
Palfrey,  E.  Riggs,  W,  W.  Greenough,  and 
Charles  Eraitsir,  several  of  whom  have  con- 
tributed important  papers  to  the  "  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society."  Among 
miscellaneous  philological  writers  may  be  enu- 
merated 0.  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  Scheie  de 
Vere,  and  Horatio  Hale,  author  of  the  "Eth- 
nography and  Philology  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition"  under  the  command  of 
Oapt.  Wilkes. — The  contributions  to  ethnology 
comprise  some  of  the  most  costly  works  which 
have  yet  appeared  from  the  American  press. 


Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  "  Crania 
Americana,"  "Crania  iEgyptica,"  and  other 
works  by  S.  G.  Morton  (1799-18C1);  the  "Bib- 
lical and  Physical  History  of  Man,"  by  J.  0. 
Nott  (born  1804);  the  elaborate  "Types  of 
Mankind"  and  "Indigenous  Races  of  the 
Earth,"  both  profusely  illustrated,  by  J.  C. 
Nott  and  G.  R.  Gliddon;  the  "Diversity  of 
Ori^n  of  Human  Races,"  by  Louis'  Agassiz 
(bom  1807) ;  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Human  Race,"  by  John  Bachman;  the 
"Progress  of  Ethnology,"  by  J.  R.  Bartlett; 
the  "Races  of  Men  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution,"  by  Charles  Pickering;  and  oth- 
er works  by  Arnold  Guyot,  F.  W.  Eedfleld,  T. 
Smyth,  and  A.  Meigs.  Intimately  connected 
with  this  department  are  the  works  illustrating 
the  origin  and  antiquities  of  the  aborigincQ 
tribes  of  America,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  elaborate  series  by  H.  R.  Bchoolcraf^ 
and  more  particnlarly  his  "Historical  and 
Statistical  Information"  previously  mentioned; 
the  "  American  Antiquities  and  Researches  into 
the  Origin  of  the  Red  Race,"  by  A.  W.  Brad- 
ford; tibe  "Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Wis- 
sissippi  Valley,"  by  E.  G.  Squier  and  E.  H. 
Davis;  the  "Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"  and  the  "  Serpent  Sym- 
bol," by  E.  G.  Squier;  and  various  writings  by 
Albert  Gallatin,  J.  L.  Stephens,  W.  W.Turner, 
G.  Oatlin,  and  others. — The  number  of  works 
devoted  to  travel  and  exploration  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  pe> 
riods;  and  the  contributions  to  geographical 
knowledge,  particularly  on  the  American  con- 
tiifient,  have  been  numerous  and  important. 
Among  the  works  illustrating  European  travel 
and  scenery  may  be  mentioned  "Pleasant 
Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands,"  by  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney;  "The  Old  World  and  the  New,"  by  Or- 
viUe  Dewey;  "Letters  from  Abroad,"  by  Miss 
Sedgwick;  "A  Year  in  Spain"  and  "Spdn 
Revisited,"  by  A.  S.  Mackenzie;  "Pencillmgs 
bythoWay,"by  N.  P.  Willis;  "The  Pilgrim 
in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blano,"  by  G.  B. 
Oheever ;  "  Six  Months  in  Italy,"  by  G.  8.  Hil- 
lard;  "Views  a-Foot"  and  other  works  by 
Bayard  Taylor  (bom  1825),  one  of  the  most 
active  and  entertaining  of  modem  travellers; 
"  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,"  by  Ifcs. 
Stowe;  "Hungary  in  1861"  and  "The  Norse 
Folk,"  by  C.  L.  Brace ;  and  many  by  W.  0. 
Bryant,  William  Ware,  Coleb  Gushing,  H.  T. 
Cheever,  J.  T.  Headley,  Calvin  Colton,  Pliny 
Miles,  Benjamin  Silliman,  S.  I.  Prime,  Horace 
Greeley,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  J.  A.  Dix;  R.  San- 
derson, Mrs.  Kemble,  Mrs.  Octavia  W.  Le 
Vert,  Miss  A.  C.  Johnson,  and  others.  The 
most  noticeable  books  upon  the  East  are  the 
two  series  of  "  Biblical  Researches  in  the  Holy 
Land,"  by  Edward  Robinson,  the  result  of  an 
extended  tour  in  the  East,  and  which  are  re- 
garded by  biblical  scholars  everywhere  as  of 
the  highest  value ;  "  Travels  in  Egyp^i  Arabia 
Petrsea,  and  the  Holy  Land,"  by  J.  L.  Stephens; 
"  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  by  W.  M.  Thomson ; 
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"Th«  Paihways  and  Abidkig  Places  of  Onr 
Lord,"  by  J.  M.  Wainwright;  "Nile  Notes  of 
a  Howa^ji"  and  "The  Howa^ji  in  Syria,"  by 
G.  W.  Curtis ;  "  Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia" 
and  "Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  by  W.  0. 
Prime;  "Yusef;"  by  J.  Ross  Bro:vne;  "The 
Middle  Kingdom,"  by  S.  Wells  Williams ;  beside 
others  by  Bayard  Taylor,  W.  Oolton,  Horatio 
Soathgate,  Stephen  Olin,  S.  L  Prime,  and  B. 
B.  Minturn.  Books  of  maritime  adventure  or 
travel  may  be  represented  by  W.  S.  W.  Rnsch- 
enberger's  "Voyage  round  the  World"  and 
"  Three  Years  in  the  Pacific ;"  R.  H.  Dana,  jr.'s 
"Two  Years  before  the  Mast;"  Walter  Ool- 
ton's  "Deck  and  Port,"  and  other  works ;  H.  T. 
Oheever's  "  Island  World  of  the  Pacific ;"  H.  A. 
Wise'a  "Los  Gringos;"  and  Charles  NordhoflF'a 
"Man-of-War  Life,"  and  other  highly  graphio 
narratives  of  a  similar  character.  Of  works 
relating  to  the  United  States  and  its  territories, 
the  most  important  are  Irving's  "  Astoria"  and 
"Tour  on  the  Prairies,"  which  in  point  of 
style  and  interest  are  not  inferior  to  any  thing 
he  wrote;  Timothy  Flint's  "Residence  and 
Wanderings  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;" 
the  various  narratives  of  travel  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  by  Schoolcraft;  Bayard  Taylor's 
"El  Dorado;"  the  accurate  and  graphio  "  Jour^ 
ney  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "  Journey 
through  Tesas,"  and  "Journey  in  the  Back 
Country,"  by  F.  L.  Olmsted;  and  many  by 
George  Catlln,  G.  W.  Kendall,  J.  T.  Headley, 
T.  B.  Thorpe,  H.  Greeley,  0.  W.  Webber, 
F.  Parkman,  and  others.  The  geography  and 
antiquities  of  Central  America  have  been  elab- 
orately described  by  J.  L.  Stephens  in  his 
"Travels  in  Central  America  and  "Inci- 
dents of  Travel  in  Yucatan ;"  by  E.  G.  Squier 
in  his  "Nicaragua"  and  "Notes  on  Central 
America;"  and  by  B.  M.  Norman  in  his 
"Bnined  Cities  of  Yucatan."  Among  other 
works  relating  to  the  American  hemisphere  are 
F.  F.  Holton^B  "New  Granada;"  0.  8.  Stew- 
art's "  Brazil  and  La  Plata ;"  "Brazil  and  the 
Brazilians,"  by  D.  P.  Kidder  and  J.  0.  Fletch- 
er; John  Bigelow's  "Jamaica  in  1850;"  R.  B. 
Kimball's  "Letters  fi'om  Cuba"  and  "Cuba 
and  the  Cubans;"  W.  H.  Huriburt's  "Gan 
Eden,  or  Pictures  of  Cuba ;"  and  F.  S.  Cozzens's 
"  Acadia."  A  peculiar  and  important  class  of 
books  of  travel  has  resulted  from  the  explora- 
tions undertaken  at  various  times  by  the  United 
States  government,  with  a  view  of  adding  to 
the  general  stock  of  geographical  knowledge, 
or  of  developing  the  resources  of  its  own  ter- 
ritory. The  most  elaborate  of  these  is  the 
"  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition around  the  World,"  by  Oapt.  Charles 
Wilkes,  in  6  volumes ;  and  of  not  less  impor- 
tance to  the  cause  of  geographical  science  are 
the  narratives  of  exploration  among  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  in  Oregon  and  California  by  Col. 
John  Charles  Fremont,  for  which  he  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  royal  geographical  society 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  reports  of  expeditions 
to  the  Bed  river  of  Louisiana,  by  Oapt.  B.  B. 


Maroy;  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  by  J.  B. 

Bartlett ;  to  Utah,  by  Oapt.  Howard  Stansbnrj; 
to  Arizona  and  the  Gila  river,  by  Lieut  OoL  HT. 
H.  Emory ;  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  by  Lieut 
J.  M.  Gilliss ;  to  Japan,  by  Commodore  U.  L 
Perry ;  to  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  by  Lieut  T.  S. 
Page ;  to  the  Amazon,  by  Lieuts.  W.  L  Herndon 
and  L.  Gibbon ;  and  to  the  Dead  sea,  bylient 
W.  F.  Lynch.  The  chief  arctic  explorers  in 
Elisha  Kent  Kane  (IBiO-'BT),  whose  narnitivea 
of  the  twoGrinneU  expeditions  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  are  among  the  most  interestiog 
works  of  their  class  yet  produced;  and  LL 
Hayes,  author  of  "  An  Arctic  Boat  Journey." 
— The  wide  field  of  natur^  history  has  been' 
explored  during  this  period  with  results  hi^y 
creditable  to  the  sagacity  and  industry  d 
American  philosophers.  The  most  important 
work  in  this  department,  and  the  most  costlj 
ever  published  in  the  country,  is  the  "Birdi 
of  America,"  by  John  James  Audubon  (1780- 
1851),  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  de- 
scriptive passages  and  its  splendid  illnstratioiu, 
American  zoology  has  been  further  treated  Inr 
Charles  Lncien  Bonaparte,  Thomas  Nattall,  /. 
P.  Girand,  and  John  Oaasin,  who  have  irrittes 
on  ornithology ;  by  Louis  Agaasiz,  whose  pub- 
lications on  comparative  embryology,  ichthjol- 
ogy,  the  geographical  distribution  of  animali, 
and  analogous  subjects,  are  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  merit;  by  J.  E.  Holbrook,  author  of  the 
most  complete  work  on  North  American  her- 
petology  yet  published ;  by  Thomas  Say,  T.  M. 
Harris,  and  J.  L.  Le  Oonte,  who  have  written 
on  entomology;  and  by  Zadoo  Thompson,  A 
A.  Gould,  B.  S.  Barton,  T.  A  Conrad,  J.  D. 
Dana,  Isaac  Lea,  Je£Eries  Wyman,  J.  Badunu, 
J.  E.  De  Kay,  J.  D.  Godman,  V.  G.  Audubon,  a 
Ejieeland,  jr.,  and  a  number  of  others,  vho 
have  illustrated  varions  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  most  eminent  writers  on  bottny 
are  Asa  Gray,  author  of  several  valuable  de- 
mentary  works  and  manuals ;  John  Torre;, 
who  is  now  preparing  in  conjunction  Titb 
Gray  the  most  complete  American  flora  yet 
undertaken;  Amos  Eaton,  Stephen  Elliot,  Tho- 
mas Nnttoll,  A.  B.  Strong,  Jacob  Bigelov,  D. 
J.  Browne,  and  Alphonso  Wood;  on  geologfi 
President  Edward  Hitchcock,  Samuel  Maolure, 
W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers,  J.  G.  Percival,  Ebeneier 
Emmons,  T.  Sterry  Hunt^  C.  T.  Jackson,  D.  D. 
Owen,  J.  D.  Whitney,  J.  W.Torster,  ¥.  C. 
Redfleld,  0.  H.  Hitchcock,  J.  T.  Hodge,  James 
Hall,  Joseph  Leidy,  H.  C.  Lea,  and  W.  W. 
Mather,  of  whom  the  last  four  are  alBO_  dis- 
tinguished as  palsontolo^ats;  and  on  miner- 
alogy. Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  author  of  a  well 
known  "Treatise  on  Mineralogy,"  P.  Cleve- 
land, L.  C.  Beck,  and  C.  U.  Shepard.  Tlw 
writers  on  chemistry  include  Beryamin  Sil- 
liman  and  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.,  Robert  Hsre, 
0.  T.  Jackson,  J.  W.  Draper,  Joseph  Bmj, 

E.  N.  Horsford,  John  Torrey,  R  L.  Younuni, 
and  Ca^ipbell  Morfit;  and  in  other  brancto 
of  natural  science  the  most  noted  names  arelL 

F.  Maury,  author  of  the  "  Physical  Geognpbf 
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of  the  Sea*'  and  other  vorks,  W.  0.  Bedfield, 
,  J.  P.  Espy,  and  John  Brocklesby,  distingnish- 
'ed  as  meteorologists;  J.  W.  Barley,  an  emi- 
nent microscopist ;  A.  D.  Bache,  the  enperin- 
tendent  of  the  United  States  coast  surrey; 
Joseph  Henry,  who  has  made  important  dis- 
coveries in  electro-magnetism  ;  Samuel  Fer- 
ry and  Lorin  Blodgett,  climatologists ;  and  S. 
0.  Walker,  B.  A.  Gould,  G.  P.  Bond,  O.  M. 
Mitohel,  Denison  Olmsted,  J.  M.  Gilliss,  Han- 
nah M.  Peterson,  Maria  Mitchell,  W.  A.  Norton, 
and  Elias  Loomis,  distingtdshed  chiefly  as  as- 
tronomers. The  most  eminent  mathemati- 
.cian  whom  the  country  has  yet  produced  is 
ITathaniel  Bowditch  (1778-1888),  author  of  a 
translation,  with  a  commentary,  of  Laplace's 
Micaniqve  eilttte,  and  of  the  well  known 
"Practical  Navigator,"  now  in  almost  universal 
use.  Other  writers  on  mathematics  are  Ben- 
jamin Peirce,  Charles  Davies,  0.  H.  Davis,  and 
Thomas  Hill.  Many  of  the  above  named  have 
been  contributors  to  the  reports  and  publica- 
tions of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  or  have 
partioipated  in  the  scientific  labors  of  the  Umt- 
ed  States  exploring  expedition  and  similar  un- 
dertakings.— Of  the  numerous  works  on  medi- 
cine and  surgery  produced  during  this  period, 
it  will  snfiBce  to  mention  the  "  Treatise  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,"  by  O.  B.  Wood;  "  Dis- 
pensatory of  the  United  States,"  by  G.  B.  Wood 
and  F.  Bache ;  "  Elements  of  Medical  Jnrispm- 
dence,"  by  J.  B.  and  T.  Romeyn  Beck ;  "Ele- 
ments of  Pathological  Anatomy,"  by  S.  D. 
Groas;  "Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutics," 
by  J.  Eberle;  "The  Principles  of  Surgery," 
by  W.  Gibson;  "The  Elements  of  Medicine," 
)>y  S.  H.  Dickson ;  the  treatises  on  "  Midwife- 
ry" and  "Diseases  of  Females,"  by  W.  P. 
Dewees;  the  treatise  on  "Obstetrics,"  by  0. 
D.  Meigs ;  the  "  Human  Physioloi^"  and  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Science,"  by  R.  Dunglison ; 
"  American  Medical  Botany"  and  "  Nature  in 
Disease,"  by  Jacob  Bigelo^;  "Letters  to  a 
Young  Physician,"  by  James  Jackson;  and 
*'  Snrgioal  Observations  on  Tnmors,"  by  J.  0. 
Warren;  beside  which  there  are  many  of  rep- 
utation by  D.  Hosack,  J.  W.  Francis,  S.  G.  Mor- 
ton, J.  W.  Draper,  S.  Forry,  J.  Bell,  P.  Earle, 
O.  W.  HolmeSiG.  S.  Bedford,  Horace  Green, 
0.  A.  Harris,  W.  E.  Homer,  P.  S.  Physick,  0. 
Wistar,  MartynaPaine,  Valentine  Mott,  J.  Pan- 
coast,  L.  V.  BeU,  W.  W.  Sanger.  A.  Brigham, 
L.  M.  Lawson,  T.  D.  Mitchell,  t.  D.  Matter, 
Bennet  Dowler,  J.  A.  Swett,  Daniel  Drake, 
Charles  Caldwell,  H.  H.  Smith,  K  Parrish, 
J.  King,  A.  Stills,  Winslow  Lewis,  G.  Hay- 
ward,  J.  W.  Smith,  P.  Townsend,  W.  W.  Ger- 
hard, J.  R.  Cox,  P.  F.  Eve,  8.  F.  Oondie,  J. 
0.  Dalton,  and  W.  H.  Van  Buren.  The  prin- 
cipal writers  of  the  homceopathio  school  are 
0.  Bering,  E.  E.  Maroy,  J.  0.  Peters,  J.  H. 
Pnlte,  and  0.  J.  Hempel The  theoiy  of  edu- 
cation has  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  American  writers  during  this  period; 
and  among  many  valuable  works  on  the  subject 
may  be  mentioned  the  "Lectures  on  Edooa- 
VOL.  XV. — 63 


tioq,"  by  Horace  Mann  (1796-1869) ;  "  National 
Education  in  Europe,"  by  Henry  Barnard; 
"  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  by  D. 
P.  Page;  "The  Student's  Manual,"  by  John 
Todd ;  "  University  Education,"  by  Chancellor 
H.  P.  Tappan:  "The  School  and  Schoohnaa- 
ter,"  by  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  and  G.  B.  Emer- 
son ;  beside  others  by  F.  A.  P.  BarnardiWilliam 
Russell,  Barnas  Sears,  G.  F.  Thayer,  W.  A.  Al- 
cott,W.  0.  Woodbridge,  Hubbard  Winslow,  A. 
B.  Aloott,  W.  H.  MoGuffey,  J.  S.  Hart,  and  8.  G. 
Howe.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  included  the 
"  Five  Years  in  an  English  University, "  by  C.  A, 
Bristed.  The  general  excellence  and  enormous 
production  and  sale  of  school  books  are  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  American  liter- 
ature. It  wiU  suffice  here  to  mention  the  Latin 
lexicons  of  F.  P.  Leverett  and  E.  A.  Andrews ; 
the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and  elementary 
books  of  Andrews,  C.  C.  Felton,  Charles  An- 
thon,  J.  McClintock,  J.  Hadley,  J.  R.  Boise, 

A.  Crosby,  A.  Harkxtess,  £.  A.  Sophocles,  P. 
Bullions,  and  S.  H.  Taylor ;  and  the  editions  of 
classical  authors  ^  President  T.  D.  Woolsey, 
Anthon,  Felton,  H.  S.  Frieze,  T.  A.  Thacher, 
Tayler  Lewis,  J.  J.  Owen,  J.  L.  Lincoln,  0.  8. 
Wheeler,  and  G.  E.  Dillaway.  English  grammar 
and  composition  have  been  treated  by  Samuel 
Kirkham,  Goold  Brown,  J.  Greenleaf,  P.  Bul- 
lions, W.  H.  Wells,  Allan  Weld,  R.  G.  Parker, 
and  G.  P.  Quackenbos ;  and  the  spelling  books 
of  Noah  Webster,  0.  W.  Sanders,  and  S.  Town 
have  had  a  prodigious  circulation.  The  chief 
writers  of  mathematical  text  books  are  Daniel 
Adams,  Warren  Colburn,  0.  W.  Hackley,  O. 
Davies,  E.  Loomis,  G.  R.  Perkins.  T.  Sherwin, 

B.  Greenleaf,  F.  Emerson,  D.  Leach,  W.  M.  Gil- 
lespie, W.  D.  Swan,  and  J.  F.  Stoddard ;  and  of 
school  geographies,  atlases,  eta,  W.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  Mrs.  ijnma  Willard,  Jesse  Olney,  J.  £. 
Worcester,  R.  C.  Smith,  S.  A,  Mitchell,  F. 
McNally,  and  Miss  S.  S.  GomelL — ^Among 
works  on  the  science  of  war  may  be  men- 
tioned those  on  military  tactics  by  Lieut. 
Gen.  Winfleld  Scott  (born  1786)  and  W.  J. 
Hardee ;  A.  Mordecai's  "  Artillenr  for  the 
United  States  Land  Service;"  D.  H.  Mahan's 
works  on  civil  engineering,  fortifications,  Ac. : 
H.  W.  Halleck's  "  Elements  of  Military  Art  and 
Science ;"  J.  A.  Dahlgren's  "  System  of  Boat 
Armament"  and  "Shells  and  Shell  Guns;" 
0.  B.  Stuart's  "Naval  Dry  Docks  of  the 
United  States;"  J.  G.  Bvnard's  "Notes  on  Sea 
Coast  Defence;"  J.  H.  Ward's  "Elementary 
Course  of  Instruction  in  Ordnance  and  Navu 
Gunneij ;"  De  Hart's  "  Constitution  and  Prac- 
tice of  Courts  Martial;"  Col.  H.  L.  Scott's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Military  Science;"  beside  many  by 
J.  G.  and  B.  J.  Totten,  E.  L.  Viel6,  W.  N.  Jeffers, 
Jr.,  H.  D.  Grafton,  J.  G.  Benton,  and  others. 
— Comparatively  few  authors  have  written  on 
the  fine  arts ;  the  most  prominent  are  W.  Dun- 
lap,  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Arts  of  De- 
sign in  America ;"  J.  J.  Jarves,  author  of  "  Art 
mnts"  and  "  Art  Studies ;"  Washington  Allston, 
Horatio  Greenough,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  B.  J. 
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Loaring,  W.  H.  F17,  Vra.  H.  F.  Lee,  ThomM 
EagHagB,  and  Lowell  Mason,  who  hare  devoted 
themselTee  to  sonlptnre,  painting,  and  mnsio. 
Rnral  arohitectnre  and  landscape  gardening 
have  been  illustrated  by  A.  J.  Downing  (1816- 
'62)  in  a  nnmber  of  graoefnll/  written  treatises 
and  essays;  and  Samnel  Sloan,  G.  Yanz,  O. 
Wheeler,  T.  W.  Walter,  R.  Upjohn,  M.  Field, 
and  others  have  published  general  works  on 
architecture.  Of  the  numerous  works  pro- 
duced on  agricnltural  and  horticultural  subjecta 
may  be  cited  "  European  Agriculture  and  Ru- 
ral Economy,"  by  H.  Oolman  ;  the  "Farmer's 
Companion"  and  "Farmer's  Instructor,"  by 
Jesse  Buel ;  E.  Ruffin's  " Oalcareons  Manures;" 
R.  L.  Allen's  "American  Herd  Book"  and 
"American  Farm  Book;"  B.  Buist's  "Ameri- 
can Flower  Garden  Directory;"  Downing's 
"Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America;"  "The 
Fruit  Garden,"  by  P.  Bar^;  the  "Fruit  Trees 
of  America,"  by  0.  M.  Hovey;  the  "Muck 
Manual,"  by  8.  L.  Dana;  H.  8.  Randall's 
"  Sheep  Husbandry ;"  L.  T.  Smith's  "  American 
Farmer's  Hand-Book;"  beside  many  valua- 
ble publications  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  O.L.  Flint, 
J.  J.  Mapes,  D.  J.  Browne,  T.  Bridgman,  W. 
Gaylord,  L.  Tucker,  H.  S.  Olcott,  and  others. 
The  useful  manuals  of  Mrs.  Hale,  Miss  C.  £. 
Beecher,  and  Miss  Leslie  represent  the  con- 
tributions to  domestic  economy.  J.  R.  Snow- 
den  and  W.  0.  Prime  are  the  principal  writers 
on  numismaticg  ;  E.  Jarvis,  L.  Shattuck,  J. 
Ghiokerin^,  and  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  represent 
the  statistioianB ;  James  Ren  wick  and  Thomas 
Ewbaiik  the  writers  on  mechanics ;  H.  W. 
Herbert  has  a  unique  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
field  sports  in  America ;  and  0.  E.  Lester  has 
been  a  prolific  miscellaneous  author.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  period  may 
be  classed  the  numerous  volumes  of  "  Collec- 
tions" and  "  Memoirs"  illustrating  the  national 
history,  published  by  the  historical  societies  of 
the  several  states,  particularly  by  those  of 
Massachusetts,  Hew  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  "  Arohsaologia  Americana,"  or  transac- 
tions of  the  American  antiquarian  society,  form 
also  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  archeeologi- 
cal  literature  of  the  country.  Lastly,  the  foxm- 
dations  of  American  bibliography  have  been 
laid  by  the  valuable  works  of  Isaiah  Thomas, 
O.  A.  Roorbaoh,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Nicholas  Trftb- 
ner,  Herman  Lndewig,  H.  Temauz,  H.  Ste- 
vens, O.  mch,  and  E.  B.  O'Callaghan.  The  pe- 
riodical literature  of  the  country  is  treated  un- 
der that  head,  and  also  under  Nbwbpafebs. 

UNTVERSALISTS,  a  religions  denomina- 
tion, holding  the  final  destruction  of  evil,  and 
the  restoration  of  all  souls  throngh  Jesus  Christ. 
The  following  statement  will  probably  repre- 
sent the  belief  of  the  great  mwority  of  Univer- 
salists  of  the  present  day.  I.  They  believe  that 
God  is  infinite  in  all  his  perfections,  creating 
man  -with  the  fixed  purpose  that  the  existence 
he  was  about  to  bestow  should  prove  a  final 
and  everlasting  blessing;  that,  foreseeing  all 
the  temptations,  transgressions,  and  sti^iggles 


of  man,  he  shaped  his  govemment,  ls\n,  tod 
penalties  with  express  r^erenee  to  these  met- 
gencies,  and  adapted  the  spiritual  forces  to  the 
final  overcoming  of  all  evil ;  that  being  il- 
mighty,  he  can  convert  and  save  a  vwld  of 
sinners  as  easily  as  he  converted  and  HTed 
Saul  of  Tarsus  or  Matthew  the  pnblicsn,  nd 
without  any  more  violation  of  "fi«e  agenty" 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Thej  tin 
believe  in  the  perfection  of  the  divine  justice; 
and  affirm,  on  this  ground,  that  God  would  not 
impose  on  finite  beings  a  law  infinite  in  iti  de- 
mands and  penalties ;  but  that,  being  perfectly 
just,  he  will  deal  with  every  man  according  to 
his  works,  whether  good  or  bad.  11.  lliej 
uniformly  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Tmij, 
giving  to  Christ  the  second  place,  and  nukiiig 
him  subordinate  to  the  Father.  They  beliefe 
that  he  is  gifted  with  spirit  and  power  abore 
all  other  intelligences ;  that  he  is  "God  muii- 
fest  in  the  fiesh,"  i.  e.,  that  God  has  di^lijed 
in  him  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  ^e  ex- 
press image  of  his  person,  as  in  no  other  being 
tabernacled  in  flesh  ;  that  he  was  sent  of  God 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  thit  be 
will  actually  save  it,  because  God  would  not 
ofier,  nor  would  Christ  accept,  a  mission  wMeb 
both  knew  would  end  in  failure;  therefore, 
they  say,  the  work  of  redemption  will  be 
thorough  and  universal.  HI.  They  ht&m 
that  man  was  and  is  created  upright,  but  Mb 
to  sin ;  that  transgression  comes  not  out  of 
any  original  corruption  of  heart,  transniitted 
fi-om  Adam,  but  out  of  ignorance  and  unbelief; 
that  all  men  are  formed,  as  Adam  w_9i,  intbe 
moral  image  of  God;  and  that  this  iniige, 
though  it  may  be  disfigured  by  sin,  can  Derer 
be  wholly  lost  Faith  and  regeneration  remore 
the  stains  and  defilements  of  tan,  and  renev 
or  reform  the  soul  in  the  divine  likeneea  IV. 
They  believe  the  new  birth  to  be  that  thorough 
change  of  heart  which  takes  place  when  1  nu, 
wrought  upon  by  divine  grace,  foraskeshitant, 
or  turns  from  his  former  life  of  woridline*  ui 
indifiference  toward  God  and  the  Saviour,  and 
is  drawn  into  fellowship  with  the  Holy^in^ 
and,  tjius  quickened  into  new  spuitasl  vitality, 
consecrates  himself  to  a  life  of  active  gaodnea 
and  piety.  This  new  birth  is  not  siip^natiinl, 
but  the  residt  of  appointed  means  goitably  in- 
proved.  The  Holy  Spirit  blesses  the  b»  rf 
these  means,  and  moves  npon  the  heart  of  the 
siimer,  encouraging,  comforting,  asristing,  mm- 
tiiying.  They  do  not  believe  in  instantaneooi 
regeneration,  though  they  allow  that  there  nv 
be  a  turning  point  in  the  fife  of  every  man,  irb** 
his  attention  is  specially  directed  to  rdigiia- 
Conversion  is  only  the  conunenoement  of  reB- 
gious  effort.  V .  Xhey  teach  that  salvation  is  not 
shelter  nor  safety,  nor  escape  firom  preeait  or 
fhtnre  punishment.  It  is  inward  and  Bpiritnil, 
and  not  fipom  any  outward  evil,  but  deKveiiMe 
ftom  error,  unbelief^  sin,  the  tyranny  of  th*  *™ 
and  its  hurtful  lusts,  into  the  Uberty  and JUmk^ 
ness  of  a  holy  life,  and  supreme  love  to  God  aM 
man.   This  is  an  important  doctrinal  and  fO** 
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tioal  pdnt  with  TTniTeraalists,  and  ii  oonstanflT' 
enforced  in  their  preaching  and  writings.  They 
urge  on  all  to  seek  salvation,  not  trom  the  tor- 
ments of  a  fbtnre  hell,  bat  from  the  present 
captivity  of  sin.  In  reply  to  the  objection 
that  mUlious  die  in  sin,  in  pagan  ignorance 
and  nnbcJief,  they  answer  that  no  one  is  wholly 
saved  in  this  life,  bat  that  all  men  are  saved, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  after  death ;  and 
assert  that  the  power  of  Christ  over  the  sonl 
does  not  cease  with  the  death  of  the  body,  bnt 
that  he  continues  the  work  of  enlightenment 
and  redemption  till  he  surrenders  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father,  which  does  not  take  place  till 
after  the  resurrection  is  complete.  VI.  The 
resurrection  is  not  merely  a  physical  bnt  a 
moral  and  spiritual  chai^.  It  is  not  only 
clothing  the  sonl  with  an  incorruptible  body, 
bat  it  is  an  anaitatu,  a  raising  np,  an  exaltation 
of  the  whole  being  into  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  heavenly ;  for,  "  as  we  have  borne  the  im- 
age of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly."  It  is  a  change,  they  say,  by 
which  we  become  as  the  angels,  and  "  are  chil- 
dren of  God,  being  (or,  because  we  are)  children 
of  the  resurrection."  It  mast,  thereforOj  be 
something  more  than  clothing  the  soul  in  a 
spiritual  body.  It  is,  beside  this,  growth  in 
q>iritaal  strength  and  power,  in  knowledge,  in 
holiness,  in  all  the  elements  and  forces  of  the 
divine  life,  until  we  reach  a  point  of  perfeotness 
and  blessedness  described  by  the  term  heaven. 
This  resurrection  or  lifting  up  of  the  soul  into 
fhe  glorified  life  of  the  angels,  is  the  work  of 
the  Lotd  Jesus  Ohrist.  The  end  of  his  media- 
torial reign,  the  completion  of  his  saving  work, 
and  the  final  surrender  of  his  kingdom  bacfe  to 
Ood,  does  not  take  place  till  after  this  anasta- 
sis,  or  tiU  this  uplifting  of  all  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing into  "  the  image  of  the  heavenly"  is  com- 
pleted, yil.  On  the  subject  of  rewards  and 
ponishments,  the  Universalist  belief  is  substan- 
tially, that  holinesa,  piety,  love  of  Ood  and  man, 
are  their  own  reward,  make  their  own  heaven 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  no  other  reward  is  possible.  If  men  love 
Ood  with  all  their  hearts,  and  trust  in  himi,  they 
find,  and  are  satisfied  with,  the  present  heaven 
which  love  and  faith  bring  with  them.  They 
hold  the  same  doctrine  respecting  punishment: 
that  it  is  consequential,  not  arbitrwy — ^the  nat- 
ural fhiit  of  sin ;  that  it  is  for  restraint,  cor- 
rection, and  discipline ;  and  that  God  loves  as 
truly  when  he  punishes  as  when  he  blesses, 
never  inflicting  pain  in  anger,  but  only  because 
he  sees  that  it  is  needed,  as  medicine  is,  to  pre- 
vent a  greater  evil.  They  affirm  that  the  law 
is  made  for  the  good  of  man,  and  of  course  that 
the  penalty  cannot  be  such  as  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law.  Transgression  brings  misery 
or  punishment,  which  is  designed  to  correct 
and  restore  to  obedience,  because  obedience 
is  happiness.  They  midntain  that  pain  or- 
dained for  its  own  sake,  and  perpetuated  to  all 
eternity,  is  proof  of  infinite  malignity;  but 
Ood,  tiiey  say,  is  infinitely  beneficent,  and 


therefore  all  suffering  must  have  a  beneficent 
element  in  it,  all  punishment  must  be  tempo- 
rary and  end  in  good. — The  UniveTBalists  be- 
lieve that  traces  of  their  main  doctrine  may  be 
found  in  the  earliest  Christian  writings.  Some 
of  the  Gnostic  sects  held  to  the  final  purifica- 
tion of  those  who  died  in  sin,  as  the  Basilidians, 
Valentinians,  &e.  The  fgimoas  "  Sibylline  Or- 
acles" (A.  D.  ISO)  teach  explicitly  the  doctrine 
of  the  final  restoration  of  the  lost.  As  this 
work  was  written  expressly  to  convert  the 
pagans  to  Christianity,  Universalists  affirm  that 
this  is  conclusive  as  to  what  was  regarded  as 
Christianity  60  years  after  the  death  of  the  apos- 
tle John.  They  profess  to  find  the  same  belief 
taught  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(200) ;  Origen  (80a-264) ;  Marcellns,  bishop  of 
Anoyra  in  Oalatia  (380) ;  Titus,  bishop  of  Boa- 
tra  (864) ;  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyasa  in  Cappa- 
docia  (872) ;  Didymns  the  Blind  (370),  presi- 
dent of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria; 
Diodoms,  bishop  of  Tarsus  (878);  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Mopsuestia  (894) ;  and  Fabius  Mui- 
ns  Victorinus  (862-392).  Notwithstanding  that 
Universalism,  as  sach,  was  specially  and  for- 
mally condemned  by  the  second  general  council 
of  Constantmople  in  658,  the  doctrine  survived, 
and  occasionally  appeared  in  strength ;  as  among 
the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  in  the  12tii  cen- 
tury, the  Lollards  of  Germany  in  the  14th,  the 
"  Men  of  Understanding"  in  the  16th,  and  some 
of  the  Anabaptist  sects  in  the  16th.  When  the 
reformation  began  in  England,  this  doctrine 
roae  with  it,  and  was  defended  with  such  zeal 
and  success  that,  in  preparing  the  "  Articles  of 
Faith"  for  the  national  church,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  introduce  a  special  condemnation 
in  an  article  afterward  omitted.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  this  church  have  seem- 
ed to  sanction  the  doctrine:  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son.  Dr.  Bamet  in  his  JDe  Statu  Mortuommf 
Bishop  Newton,  Dr.  Henry  More,  William  Whis- 
ton,  David  Hartley  in  his  "  OI)servation8  on 
Man,"  and  others.  Among  the  dissenters  who 
believed  and  defended  it  Ttere  Soame  Jenyns, 
Jeremy  White,  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
author  of  "The  Restoration  of  All  Things," 
and  William  Law,  author  of  the  "  Serious  Call " 
and  "  Christian  Perfection."  The  English  Uni- 
tarians generally  believe  the  doctrine.  Uni- 
versalism prevails  extensively  in  Germany.  It 
is  freely  accepted  eiao  in  the  French  Protestant 
church.  It  began  to  attract  attention  in  Amer- 
ica about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  John 
Murray  in  1770  that  it  made  much  progress. 
Since  that  period  it  has  spread  with  great  ra- 
pidity. The  pnbliflbed  "Register"  of  the  de- 
nomination for  1862  nves  a  United  States  con- 
vention, composed  of  23  state  conventions,  in 
their  turn  composed  of  87  local  associations,  rep- 
resenting 1,279  societies  owning  998  chnrchM, 
with  a  ministry  of  724  preachers.  They  have 
under  their  patronage  11  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, including  8  colleges  and  8  academies,  and 
rapport  17  periodicals.    There  are  also  varioua 
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state  miasionaiy,  tract,  and  Snoda^r  school  sod- 
eties,  activelj  engaged  in  promoting  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  the  laith.  A  general  pab- 
luhing  house  is  in  course  of  establishment,  after 
the  model  of  the  Methodists.  Belief  funds  also, 
fbr  the  benefit  of  aged  and  destitute  ministers, 
are  in  progress,  one  of  which,  in  the  state  of 
New  Toric,  already  has  a  permanent  fand  of 
$16,000.  St.  Lawrence  universitj,  N.  T.,  with 
dte  theological  school,  has  property  amounting 
to  $100,000,  and  a  valuable  library  of  6,000 
▼olumes,  mostly  purchased  in  Qermany.  Tufts 
college,  Mass.,  opened  in  1864,  has  funds  and 
real  estate  of  not  less  value  than  $800,000,  and 
a  library  of  10,000  volumes.  The  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  denomination  is  representa- 
tive and  congregational,  the  aasociational  or- 
ganizations b^g  chiefly  for  mutual  counsel  and 
assistance. — See  "  Ancient  History  of  Univer- 
salism,"  by  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon  (12mo.,  Bos- 
ton), and  the  "Modem  History,"  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas Whittemore  (12mo.,  Boston,  1880;  new 
ed.,  vol.  i.,  I860). 

UNIVERSITY  (Lat.  unittnitat),  a  corpora- 
tion consisting  of  the  teachers  or  teachers  and 
students  of  one  or  more  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, and  other  persons  who  have  become 
associated  with  them  as  patrons  or  otherwise, 
which  corporation  has  been  empowered  by  the 
eonstitntea  autiiorities  to  confer  degrees  in 
one  or  more  faculties.  The  term  universi^ 
had  no  reference  oripnally  to  education.  It 
is  used  by  Oicero  and  other  Latin  writers  to 
express  the  idea  of  completeness.  In  the  code 
of  Justinian  it  is  used  to  designate  a  corpora- 
tion or  corporate  body,  as  we  sometimes  use 
{he  word  college  at  tiie  present  day.  Thus 
there  were  in  Rome  in  the  7th  and  8th  centu- 
ries "  universities"  of  tailors,  bakers,  &o.  Its 
first  application  to  academical  institutions  was 
made  in  the  13th  century,  and  grew  out  of  this 
very  idea  of  a  corporation  wit£  which  it  had 
become  identified.  There  were  schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning  in  great  numbers  before 
and  after  the  Christian  era,  scmie  of  them,  such 
as  the  schools  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  Edessa, 
and  Tarsus,  doubtless  answering  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  modem  university ;  but  none  of 
them  assumed  that  name,  and  none  were  in 
existence  during  the  dark  ages  to  which  it 
oould  have  been  applied  prior  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. There  were  indeed  schools  of  oonsider- 
aUe  note,  in  most  instances  connected  with 
monasteries  or  cathedrals,  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Paris,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  7th  or  8th  century,  at  times  flour- 
idling,  and  at  other  times  abandoned.  There 
was  also  the  great  educational  movement 
among  the  Saracens,  who  for  several  centuries 
had  tiieir  schools  deserving  the  name  of  univer- 
sities, in  Arabia,  Syria,  Perraa,  E^t,  Morocco, 
and  Spain. — ^The  university  of  Paris,  the  firstdis- 
tinctive  university,  grew  out  of  the  popularity 
of  the  lectures  and  teachings  of  William  of 
Ohampeanz,  Abelard,  and  Peter  Lombard,  the 
great  masters  of  the  soholastio  philosophy, 


which  attracted  thousands  of  students  from  (Q 
parts  of  Europe.  The  numerous  schools  of  Puii 
and  its  vicinity,  some  of  them  connected  witli 
monasteries  and  others  independent,  tai^t 
the  trteium,  grammar,  logic  or  dialeetia,  iod 
rhetoric,  and  the  tniadritium,  marie,  ttifli^ 
tic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Of  theat  1 
studies,  but  few  went  beyond  the  trkitm; 
and  those  who  attained  the  whole  were  re- 
garded as  prodigies  of  learning.  (See  Edcu- 
Tioir.)  The  great  influx  of  students  rendered 
an  organization  for  their  government  and  &■ 
cipline  necessary,  and  toward  the  end  of  tin 
12th  century  they  seem  to  have  l>een  incorpo- 
rated as  a  body  of  teachers.  It  is  probil^ 
that  at  first  there  were  several  of  these  organi- 
zations, for  the  faculty  of  arts  had  asnuned  i 
regular  form  of  self-government  before  1169, 
and  in  that  year  the  rights  of  the  ohaneelior 
of  Notre  Dame  were  exercised  in  reference  to 
the  faculty  of  theology.  There  are  in  eiistenet 
two  decretals  of  Pope  Alexander  lU,  of  about 
1160  and  1182,  relative  to  the  diarging  of  ieee 
by  the  chancellor  for  licenses  to  teach.  Tbe 
first  mention  of  the  rector  or  head  of  the  noi- 
versity  is  in  an  ordinance  of  Philip  Augnatu 
in  1200,  though  he  does  not  give  the  nsme  of 
university  to  the  organization;  that  waafint 
done  in  1216  by  Pope  Innocent  HI.,  who  bj 
his  decretal  of  that  date  regulated  its  orgasiia- 
tion  and  institutiona.  As  thus  regnkted,  all 
the  students  and  profiessora  were  divided  inio 
4  nations,  viz. :  the  fVench  nation,  includiiif; 
tite  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Greeks,  &.: 
the  nation  of  Picardy,  which  included  the  ^■ 
K  of  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  the  nstion 
of  Normandy ;  and  the  Englidi  nation,  vhicb 
included  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brit- 
ish isles  and  Brittany,  but  G^ermans,  Poles,  fa. 
Each  nation  elected  a  procurator  (the  Oennau 
subsequently  elected  two,  and  were  reapcn- 
sible  only  to  them)  from  theu-  own  mm- 
ber,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  rif^ti 
and  privileges  of  the  nation,  convene  and  pn- 
side  in  its  meetings,  admit  new  memtMtt,  and 
Bee  that  all  the  statutes  were  observed.  Each 
nation  had  its  own  buildings  and  church  and 
its  great  and  small  seal,  was  divided  into  prof- 
inoes,  and  each  province  into  dioceses,  and 
was  independent  in  regard  to  its  own  tSiut- 
The  4  nations,  at  first  voting  collectively,  elect- 
ed a  rector;  but  the  preidominanoe  of  the 
French  nation  gave  so  much  disaatisfactioi, 
that  eventually  he  was  elected  by  the  4  proeo- 
rators.  The  rector  and  procurators  oonititiited 
the  council  of  the  university,  in  which  its  <*- 
dinary  powers  of  government  and  legislation 
were  vested.  There  was  however  a  higher 
oflBoer  than  these,  who  was  the  fountain  and 
source  of  all  honor,  and  by  whose  antiioritf 
alone  degrees  could  be  conferred  or  licenseato 
teach  granted.  This  was  the  chancellor,  wh(^ 
if  the  university  was  in  an  episcopal  citJ,  *■ 
usually  the  bishop  of  the  dioceee.  In  I^ 
the  university  bemg  partly  in  the  diooeaeo 
Paris,  and  partly  in  the  abbey  lands  of  8t 
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Ctenevidve,  there  were  two  ohanoellon;  the 
abbot  of  St.  Genevieve  was  chanoellor  of  the 
ikenlty  of  arts,  while  the  bishop  of  Paris  was 
dbanoellor  of  the  other  8  facilities  and  of  the 
nniversity  at  large.  To  the  4  nations  already 
motioned  were  added  in  1269  a  faculty  of 
theology,  nnder  the  patronage  and  infloence 
of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars,  and 
soon  afterward  separate  foonlties  of  medicine 
and  canon  law ;  and  from  1281  the  nnirersity 
consisted  of  7  bodies  instead  of  4,  viz.,  4  na- 
tions and. 8  faculties,  represented  in  the  gov- 
ernment by  4  procurators  and  8  deans.  To 
the  faculties  only  doctors,  i.  «.,  teachers,  could 
belong;  the  bachelors  and  scholars,  whether 
of  arts,  theology,  law,  or  medicine,  were  still 
included  in  the  4  nations.  The  great  influx  of 
students  led  to  the  establishment  of  colleges, 
at  first  merely  hostels,  in  which  free  board  and 
lodging  were  ftirnished  to  a  certain  number  of 
indigent  students,  but  subsequently  places  of 
instruction  also.  (See  Oollbok.)  They  have 
been  mostly  confined  to  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  academical  degrees  conferred 
by  the  universities  seem  rather  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  necessities  of  the  case  than  to 
have  been  the  result  of  any  deliberate  purpose 
of  the  officers  of  any  particular  university. 
The  term  bachelor  (baehetier)  in  French  origin- 
ally signified  a  young  man,  and  was  perhaps 
derived  from  iaeilla,  a  little  staff  or  stick,  be- 
oa'use  the  young  soldiers  on  first  entering  the 
army  exercised  with  small ,  sticks  instead  of 
weapons.  It  was  applied  to  those  who  had 
just  passed  through  the  curriculum  of  study, 
whether  in  the  arts,  theology,  medicine,  or  law, 
because  they  were  now  to  be  disciplined  for  the 
actual  conflict  of  life  by  practice  in  teaching. 
The  terms  master  and  doctor  were  originalfy 
synonymous,  and  both  implied  persons  actually 
engaged  in  teaching ;  after  a  time,  master  was 
confined  to  those  who  taught  the  arts,  and  doc- 
tor to  those  who  gave  instruction  in  theology, 
medicine,  or  law.     The  title  professor  was 

even  to  one  who  professed  to  teach  a  partioa- 
r  subject.  There  was  also  a  distinction  of  re- 
gents and  non-regents  (Lat.  rego,  to  rule  or  in- 
struct). The  object  of  acquiring  an  education 
in  the  beginning  was  to  be  able  to  impart  in- 
struction, and  every  bachelor,  master,  or  doc- 
tor was  obliged  to  devote  a  certain  period,  call- 
ed a  necessary  regency,  to  teaching,  after  which 
he  might  if  be  chose  become  a  non-regent. 
The  student  in  the  university,  at  the  end  of  2 
years,  became  a  determiner,  that  is,  he  put  him- 
self upon  repeated  trials  to  determine  whether 
he  could  become  a  bachelor ;  if  he  passed  the 
examinations  after  8^  years'  study,  he  was  con- 
ducted by  the  rector  to  the  ohanoellor,  who 
crowned  and  blessed  him;  he  then  assumed 
the  round  hat,  and  became  a  bachelor.  After 
8  i  years'  more  study  and  repeated  examinations, 
he  was  if  found  worthy  presented  to  the  chan- 
cellor as  qualified  to  receive  a  license  to  teach 
the  7  liberal  arts ;  he  was  then  invested  with 
the  master's  bonnet,  and  pnblidy  and  solemnly 


declared  a  master  of  arts,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
commence  his  career  of  teaching.  In  order 
however  to  become  a  fiill  master,  he  must  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  company  of  mas- 
ters of  the  university,  to  be  admitted  as  a  loeiut 
or  fellow  with  them.  To  attain  to  the  doctor's 
degree  in  divinity,  the  master  must  have  stud- 
ied 9  years,  2  of  which  must  have  been  passed 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  2  in  Peter  Lom- 
bard's "  Book  of  Sentences."  For  the  doctor- 
ate in  law  or  medicine  a  shorter  time  was  suffi- 
oient  The  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred 
jointly  by  the  dbanoellor  and  faculty,  who  ex- 
acted a  solemn  oath  of  the  candidate  to  main- 
tain their  teachings  and  privil^res. — ^The  uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  the  model  of  most  of  those 
in  France,  and  of  the  English  universities. 
The  university  of  Bologna  can  boast  as  early 
and  perhaps  even  an  earlier  origin,  some  wn- 
ters  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  connection  be- 
tween it  and  a  school  established  there  in  488 
by  TheodosiusII.  and  revived  by  Charlemagne. 
It  would  appear  that  the  arts  were  taught 
there  in  the  11th  century,  and  perhaps  there 
may  have  been  teachers  of  law  also ;  but  the 
university  first  attained  prominence  and  its 
designation  early  in  the  12th  century,  fSrom  the 
celebrity  of  Imerius,  the  great  teacher  of  Bo- 
man  law  of  that  century.  It  was  the  most 
celebrated  law  school  of  Europe  for  several 
centuries ;  and  though  it  possessed  other  facul- 
ties, the  greater  reputation  of  its  legal  faculty 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate. 
In  1230  its  schools  were  attended  by  10,000 
students,  and  in  the  14th  century  the  number 
had  increased  to  18,000.  In  this  university 
the  students  and  teatdiers  were  divided  into 
eitramontanei,  or  natives  of  Italy,  and  uUra- 
montarui,  or  foreigners;  and  these  were  subdi- 
vided  into  nations,  of  which  there  were  17  in 
the  former  and  18  in  the  latter.  Each  nation 
had  its  presiding  officer,  called  a  "  counsellor," 
except  the  German  nation,  which  had  instead 
2  procurators.  The  counsellors  formed  the 
governing  power  of  the  university,  and  elected 
ttie  rector  and  syndic,  the  former  however  re- 
ceiving also  the  vote  of  his  predecessor  and  of 
electors  from  the  university  at  large.  The 
leading  distinction  between  the  university  of 
Paris  and  that  of  Bologna  was  that  in  the  for- 
mer the  masters  or  teachers  (dootom)  con- 
stituted the  privileged  corporation,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  scholars;  while  in  the  latter 
students  formed  the  university,  and  elected  the 
academical  officers  whom  the  masters  and 
teachers  were  bound  to  obey.  The  rector  pos- 
sessed more  power  than  at  Paris,  and  the 
chancellors,  of  whom  thwe  were  two,  only 
conferred  the  degrees  and  honors.  The  rector 
poasMsed  supreme  civil  jurisdiction  in  dl  caaea 
relating  to  the  students,  and  usually  might  ex- 
ercise criminal  jurisdiction  also,  if  he  chose  to 
do  so.  In  1862  there  were  in  Bologna  4  uni- 
versities :  2  of  law,  which  however  were  often 
reckoned  as  one ;  one  of  medudne,  the  arts, 
and  scholars  oftJieology;  andcmeof  doctors 
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of  theology.  In  Bologna  originated  the  prac- 
tice of  oonferring  a  double  doctorate,  of  both 
laws,  the  civil  and  canon  law,  perpetuated 
in  onr  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  the  J.D.D. 
{jvrit  xitriiitque  doctor)  of  the  German  nniver- 
sities.  The  practice  of  paying  fixed  salarie*  to 
professors  also  originated  in  Bologna,  where 
they  were  paid  as  early  as  1279. — Before  the 
year  1600  there  were  in  Europe  64  universi- 
ties, viz. :  16  in  France,  of  which,  after  that  of 
Paris,  those  of  Montpellier,  Tonlonse,  and  Or- 
leana  were  the  most  celebrated,  the  first  as  a 
school  of  medicine,  and  the  last  two  of  law; 
10  in  Italy,  one  of  them,  at  Balerno,  being  prob- 
ably .the  earliest  in  Europe,  dating  from  the 
10th  oentniy,  though  for  a  long  time  having 
only  a  medical  fEwulty,  and  those  of  Padna, 
Ferrara,  and  Pisa  also  having  a  high  reputa- 
tion; 16  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Switzerland,  including  those  of  Vienna,  Prague, 
Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Erfurt,  Leipsic,  Louvain, 
Basel,  Ingolstadt,  and  Tubingen;  9  in  Spain 
and  Portogal,  including  Salwianoa,  Coimbra, 
Valladolid,  Saragoesa,  andAlcala;  2  in  England, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  one  in  Poland,  at  Ora- 
«ow;  one  in  Hungary,  at  Buda;  one  in  Den- 
mark, at  Copenhagen ;  and  one  in  Sweden,  at 
Upsal. — TheEnglish  universities,  being  founded 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  present  in  their 
early  history  not  many  items  of  general  interest. 
Oollegee  and  halls  were  early  established  in 
both,  though  halls  were  more  frequent  in  the 
former;  the  colleges  were  at  first  mere  endow- 
ments for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of 
masters  and  indigent  scholars ;  the  halls  were 
at  Oxford  boarding  houses  in  wliioh  the  students 
lived,  choosing  a  graduate  of  respectable  char- 
acter as  their  principal.  These  hostelriea  were 
licensed  by  the  university.  About  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  the  universities  experienced 
their  greatest  depression ;  the  number  of  stn- 
dents  actually  in  attendance  was  very  small,  and 
the  halls  were  onoccnpied.  From  the  ruin 
which  then  befell  them  the  halls  have  never 
recovered ;  and  it  having  been  the  policy  of  the 
heads  of  the  university  to  discountenance  them, 
there  are  now  but  6  halls  at  Oxford,  while  there 
are  19  colleges,  and  only  one  hall  or  hostel  at 
Oambridge,  with  17  colleges.  In  Oxford,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  it  was 
required  that  the  students  must  be  members  of 
some  college  or  hall  nnder  a  responsible  head. 
In  Cambridge  there  has  been  greater  liberty  in 
this  respect,  and  even  at  t£e  present  time 
nearly  100  of  the  students  are  not  resident  in 
the  colleges.  The  study  of  Greek  was  not  pur- 
sued at  Oxford  until  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  founded  7  lectureships,  one  of 
them  of  the  Greek  language.  The  business  of 
teaching,  originally  the  function  of  the  univer- 
sities, was  assumed  by  the  colleges  as  early  as 
the  16th  century.  The  organization  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  their  connection  with  the  colleges, 
are  very  nmilar,  though  diflferent  names  are 
given  to  many  of  the  officers  in  the  two  insti- 
tationa.    (See  CucBaiDea,  UmvaBsmr  of,  and 


OxTORD,  TTwivaHBiTi  OF.)  The  anivemtjof 
Durham,  organized  in  1833,  is  in  its  main  fea- 
tures a  copy  of  Oxford  and  Oambridge  in  little. 
It  has  one  college  and  two  halls,  and  is  nnder 
the  general  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Dmluun. 
Of  the  university  of  London,  as  embradng  en- 
tirely new  principles,  we  shall  speak  fiirtber 
on.  In  1866  an  acst  of  parliament  wis  piaed, 
which  looked  to  a  thorough  reorganization  U 
the  two  ancient  aniversitiea,  the  abolition  of 
sinecures,  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  tetehisg 
faculties,  and  the  throwing  open  of  fdlowthipt 
and  scholarships  to  generu  oompetition.  Tbe 
changes  bronght  abont  by  this  Law  are  sdliii 
progress.  The  Scottish  universities,  thoogfa  not 
so  largely  endowed  and  comprising  fewer  col- 
leges, were  organized  much  on  the  Paris  model, 
except  that  the  students  were  not  reqmred  to 
reside  in  the  college  buildings.  St.  Andrew^ 
is  the  oldest,  having  been  founded  in  1411,  ind 
bad  formerly  8  colleges,  St.  Salvator,  St  Leon- 
ard's, and  St  Mary's.  The  first  two  were  con- 
solidated in  1747,  and  the  act  of  parliament  in 
relation  to  Scottish  nniverritieain  1868  reqnira 
that  the  two  remaining  shall  be  ccflisolidated. 
Glasgow  university  was  founded  in  1460;  thit 
of  Aberdeen  in  1494,  with  two  colleges,  Eing'i 
and  Marisohal,  now  consolidated ;  and  that  d 
Edinburgh  in  1682,  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 
The  organization  of  the  4  Scottish  uniTersitiei 
is  now  uniform  and  assimilated  to  the  nev 
rSgitne  of  the  English.  They  are  governed  bj 
a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  rector,  vith 
the  8  courts,  the  utiatvt  aeadamieut,  nnivereitj 
court,  and  general  council ;  the  first  oonsiM 
of  the  principal  and  faculties;  the  second  of 
the  rector,  the  principal,  the  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  and  6  assessors  nominated  respeo- 
lively  by  the  chancellor,  the  rector,  the  HMtMt 
aeademietu,  the  general  council,  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city ;  and  the  general  conncil  of 
the  masters,  fellows,  and  scholars.  In  Ireland 
there  are  two  universities:  the  onivenitjrof 
Dublin,  or  Trinity  college,  properlv  a  college 
with  university  privileges;  and  ue  Qneen!! 
nniversity,  in  which  the  colleges  of  Beliist, 
Cork,  and  Galway  are  placed  nnder  one  gov- 
erning board. — ^The  French  revolution  broke  op 
all  the  old  universities  of  France,  bnt  left  the 
colleges  (lyeie*)  in  existence,  and  the  endov- 
ments  for  a  portion  of  the  higher  faculties.  In 
1808  Napoleon  attempted  to  consolidate  tbe 
entire  educational  system  of  France  under  one 
organization,  which  he  caDed  the  university  of 
France.  The  whole  country  waa  divided  into 
17  districts,  each  under  its  own  academy,  and 
aU  subordinate  to  the  central  university.  EaM 
academy  had  its  faculties  and  institutions  « 
higher  instruction,  embracing  letters,  sciences, 
medicine,  law,  and  theology;  its  organlzttiou 
of  secondary  instruction,  consisting  of  impen- 
al  lyoeums,  communal  colleges,  ana  gymnasu; 
and  its  ^hools  of  primary  instruction,  answer 
ing  to  our  common  schools.  This  univenw 
remained  till  1848,  when  it  was  mer^  in  *• 
"Superior  (now  Imperial)  Conncil  of  Pobliefi*" 
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■traction."  This  oonnoil  oonsistB  of  83  mem- 
ben  iu>pointed  amraally,  and  is  onder  tlie  con- 
trol of  tiie  minister  of  public  instrnction. — The 
German  nniversitiea  were  for  tlie  most  ■part 
founded  on  the  model  of  that  of  Bologna. 
They  concern  themselves  only  with  superior  in- 
Btrnction,  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning,  or 
what  we  term  the  oollefnate  course,  being  pur- 
sued in  the  gymnasia.  They  all  have  the  4  fao- 
nlties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philoso- 
phy, the  last  comprehending  the  subjects  usually 
comprised  under  literature  and  science;  and 
acme  of  them  add  a  6th  faculty,  that  of  admin- 
istrative  and  political  sciences.  Each  university 
consists  of  two  corporate  t>odies,  the  professors, 


80  or  40  in  number,  who  are  paid  in  part  by 
the  state  and  partly  by  the  students,  whose  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  and  the  corporation  of 
students.  The  administrative  body  of  each  uni- 
versity consists  of  a  rector  and  senate  elected  by 
the  professors.  The  students  only  attend  the 
lectures  and  examinations,  and  do  not  board  or 
lodge  in  college  buiIding8.^The  following  table 
exhibits  the  condition  in  several  in^rtant  par- 
ticulars of  the  European  universities  in  186S-'9. 
France  has  now  no  universities,  and  is  conse- 
quently omitted,  and  the  returns  from  Bnssia, 
Spain,  and  Tuscany  are  so  imperfect  that  we 
can  give  little  more  than  their  names,  date  of 
organization,  and  number  of  students. 
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— Within  a  few  years  past  efforts  have  been 
made  to  attach  a  new  signification  to  the  term 
university,  or  rather  to  apply  it  to  organizations 
of  a  different  character  from  those  to  which  it 
had  before  been  attached.  The  first  experiment 
of  this  kind  was  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
vetsity  of  London  in  1836.  It  has  no  col- 
leges like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  rather 
it  has  affiliated  to  it  nearly  all  the  colleges  of 
the  British  empire.  It  has  a  senatu*  aead«- 
mieut,  composed  of  eminent  scholars  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  boards  of  examiners  before 
whom  the  candidate  for  a  degree  is  rigidly  ex- 
amined;, if  he  pass(»  these,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
qnence  where  he  has  acquired  his  knowledge. 
There  are  no  degrees  conferred  in  course,  or 
pro  eauaa  hmoru.  Beside  a  matriculation  ex- 
amination, other  examinations  sufiioiently  strict 
and  thorough  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge 
precede  each  degree,  two  being  required  before 
conferring,  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  sci- 
ence, law,  or  medicine,  and  Uiose  who  cannot 
pass  them  are  rejected  without  mercy.  Since 
Its  organization  every  dissenting  college,  and 
several  church  colleges  in  Great  Britain  and  its 
colonies,  have  sent  their  students  to  its  examin- 
ing boards  to  obtain  their  degrees,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  students  of  Oxford  and 
Oambridge  have  preferred  to  pass  its  examina- 
tions. It  has  accomplished  much  good  in  ren- 
dering the  educational  movement  freer  from 
form  and  routine,  and  yet  more  thorough. 
There  had  existed  for  many  years  in  England 
collegiate  institDtions  fonnded  and  endowed  by 


dissenters  for  educational  purposes,  but  vhicli 
could  not  eiyoy  the  privileges  of  the  nniverB- 
ties,  and  could  not  confer  degrees  upon  thw 
graduates,  in  consequence  of  their  scrnples  in 
regard  to  subscription  to  the  "thirty- nine «r- 
tides."  Lord  Brougham  and  Thomas  Campbdl 
in  1826  attempted  to  remedy  this  by  the  oxp^ 
ization  of  the  London  university  (now  Univw- 
sity  college),  a  collegiate  institution  which  re- 
quired no  rdigious  tests ;  but  this  produced  some 
dissatisfaction,  and  King's  college  vis  foond- 
ed  by  churchmen  who  desired  to  have  theol- 
ogy included  in  the  curriculum.  Both  theee 
institutions  are  now  dependent  for  their  de- 
grees on  the  university  of  London.— In  the 
United  States  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no 
universities.  Several  American  coU^es  have, 
indeed,  connected  with  them  more  or  leas 
closely  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
physical  science,  or  at  least  some  of  these 
faculties;  but  these  are  as  often  called  od- 
leges  as  nniversities,  while  frequently  initi- 
tutions  of  recent  origin,  and  having  a  mere 
faculty  of  the  arts  and  a  course  of  study  no» 
above  that  of  a  well  regulated  high  school,  a»- 
sume  the  name  of  university.  We  have  m 
university  in  the  continental  sense  of  an  inrf- 
tution  in  advance  of  the  gymnasium  or  colkW 
and  receiving  only  those  who  have  oomidettid 
their  course  there ;  nor  in  the  English  senseol 
a  corporation  enclosing  within  it  and  goTemed 
and  controlled  by  other  corporations,  with  if 
fellowships,  its  sinecure  professorships,  and  iti 
ancient  and  peculiar  traditions;  nor  yet  after 
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the  model  of  the  imiTersitT'  of  London.  Still, 
there  are  two  classes  of  organizations  in  the 
United  States  claiming  the  name  of  oniversity, 
which  merit  notice.  The  first  are  the  state 
nniyersities.  In  the  newer  states,  grants  of 
land  were  made  by  the  general  government  for 
nniversity  purposes ;  and  in  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
dn,  Iowa,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  per- 
haps in  some  of  the  other  states,  a  snfBcient 
portion  of  these  lands  has  been  sold  to  fnrnish 
a  fhnd  for  the  partial  endowment  of  snch  uni- 
versities. Though  differing  in  minor  particu- 
lars from  each  other,  they  agree  in  being  fi-ee 
from  denominational  control,  and  in  nuking 
provision  for  eventual  instmction  in  law,  medi- 
cine, physical  science,  and  pedagogy,  or  the  art 
of  teaching ;  and  they  Usually  form  die  apex  of  a 
system  of  which  common  schools  are  the  base, 
and  which  proceeds  upward  through  the  gram- 
mar school,  high  school  or  academy,  and  col- 
lege, to  the  university.  Much  of  this  is  yet  in 
theory  only.  The  other  organization  has  but 
8  single  example  as  yet ;  it  is  the  university  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  existing  only  in  a  board 
of  regents,  elected  by  the  legislature  on  the 
nomination  of  the  governor.  This  board  has  a 
general  oversight  of  nearly  all  the  colleges  and 
academies  of  the  state,  requiring  of  them  fnll 
and  accurate  reports  of  their  professors  or 
teachers  and  students,  the  average  attendance, 
financial  condition,  studies  pursued,  and  text 
books  used ;  and  certain  observations  on  the  ba- 
rometer and  thermometer  form  a  part  of  them. 
They  apportion  to  these  institutions  their  re- 
spective shares  of  the  literature  fund,  and  make 
a  full  report  of  their  doings  to  the  legislature. 
They  have  also  the  power  of  conferring  hono- 
rary- degrees,  though  they  have  used  it  sparingly. 
—The  British  colonies  have  several  so  oidled 
nniversities,  but  they  have  no  better  claim  to 
the  title  than  those  of  the  United  States ;  in 
all  of  them,  the  faculty  of  arts  is  the  prominent 
faculty,  and  the  others,  if  any  exist,  are  only 
of  secondary  importance.  The  Spanish- Amer- 
ican states,  both  in  North  and  South  America, 
have  nniversities  modelled  after  those  of  Sala- 
manca and  Seville ;  but  the  teaching  in  most 
of  them  is  not  of  a  high  order.  In  Brazil,  the 
present  emperor  has  exerted  himself  to  improve 
and  elevate  the  character  of  university  educa- 
tion, calling  eminent  scholars  from  abroad  to 
occupy  the  principal  chairs,  and  introducing 
the  latest  discoveries  in  physical  science.  In 
Asia,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  university  is 
found  in  China.  (See  China,  and  Edxtoation.) 
In  Persia  and  Hindostan  there  are  relics  of  the 
former  intellectual  culture  of  those  countries. 
In  the  now  neglected  universities  or  schools  of 
high  art. — See  Du  Boulay,  HUtoria  Uniterti- 
tatit  Paruieruu  ;  Anthony  k  Wood,  "  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;" 
T.  Fuller,  "  History  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge," (fee;  H.  Maiden,  "Origin  of  Univer- 
tnties  and  Academic  Degrees"  (12mo.,  London, 
1835) ;  T.  Fritz,  Etquiitt  ePun  tyttime  eomplU 
tCinitruetion,  &o.  (8  vols.  8to.,  Strasbourg, 


1840-'43) ;  De  Yiriville,  Siiteire  ds*  vnietrti- 
tit  en  France  (Paris,  1847)  ;  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
"  Discussions  in  Philosophy"  (8vo.,  New  York, 
1863) ;  Von  Eaumer,  "  History  of  German  Uni- 
versities," translated  into  English  by  Henry 
Barnard  (Hartford,  1869);  and  E.  T.  Rogers, 
"Education  in  Oxford"  (London,  1861). 

UNTERWALDEN,  a  canton  situated  near 
the  centre  of  Switzerland,  bounded  N.  by  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  E.  by  the  canton  of  Uri,  S.  by 
Bern,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Lucerne ;  area,  298 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  24,810.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  TJnterwalden  (Unter- 
walden  Obwalden  and  Unterwalden  Nidwal- 
den),  the  capital  of  the  former  being  Samen, 
and  that  of  the  latter  Stanz.  A  great  deal  of 
the  surfiice  is  occupied  by  mountains,  which 
traverse  the  countiy  in  different  directions, 
and  attain  heights  ranging  between  8,000  and 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
remainder  consists  of  4  principal  valleys,  which 
have  a  general  slope  toward  the  lake  on  the 
N.  frontier,  into  which  the  chief  rivers,  the 
Melch  and  the  Aa,  discharge  nearly  all  the 
drainage  of  &e  canton.  There  are  several 
small  lakes,  and  about  i  of  the  area  of  Lake 
Lucerne  belongs  to  Unterwalden.  The  geo- 
logical formation  is  chalk,  and  the  canton  is 
remarkable  for  a  great  number  of  caverns. 
Little  of  the  land  is  level  enough  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  but  the  pastures  are  excellent, 
and  the  cattle  fed  upon  them  constitute  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  There  are  extensive 
tracts  of  forests.  Apples,  pears,  and  chestnuts 
are  raised  in  great  quantities  in  the  valleys,  but 
the  vine  does  not  succeed  well  even  in  the 
most  sheltered  spots. — The  inhabitants  speak 
German,  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics,  and 
very  few  foreigners  are  found  among  them. 
They  are  exceedingly  simple  in  their  habits. 
Every  male  inhabitant  over  20  years  of  age  is 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  appointing  the  principal 
local  officers. 

UPAS  TREE,  an  urtical  exogen  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  artoearpacea,  which  comprises  both 
trees  and  shrubs  abounding  in  milky  Juices, 
which  in  some  species  is  nutritions  and  whole- 
some, but  in  a  few  is  of  extreme  virulence. 
The  artocarpads  are  scarcely  different  from  the 
urticals  except  in  their  lactiferous  properties. 
In  the  genus  antiaris,  to  which  belongs  the 
npas  tree,  the  flowers  are  monoBcious,  both 
barren  and  fertile  being  placed  in  pairs  side  by 
side  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  a  8  or  4-divided  calyx,  and  several  of 
them  collected  in  a  hairy  involucre  with  fleshy 
involute  divisions,  the  latter  singly  situated, 
and  having  a  simple  germen  enclosed  in  a  calyx 
of  several  divisions  and  surmounted  by  a  long 
2-parted  style.  The  hohun  upat  (signifying 
poison  tree)  of  the  Malays,  the  ipo  of  Celebes 
and  the  Philippines,  and  antiar  of  the  Javanese, 
is  the  antiarit  toxicaria  of  Leschenanlt.  It  is 
a  lofty  tree,  with  a  beautiful  slender  stem, 
which  overtops  the  neighboring  plants.  It  is 
perfectly  cylindrical,  rising  60  to  80  feet  with- 
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out  a  branch,  bears  an  elegant  bemispherioal 
orown,  and  ia  usually  entwined  with  many 
climbers  aroand  its  trunk.  Its  poisonous  qual- 
ities are  attributed  to  a  peculiar  alkaloid  resi- 
dent in  the  juice,  which  when  freshly  drawn 
from  the  tree  is  a  bitter  gum  resin,  of  a  light 
hue  if  from  the  young  branches,  and  dark  yel- 
low from  the  older  stem,  but  both  turn  black 
on  drying.  Its  venomoos  properties  can  be 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  time  if  it  is  excluded 
from  the  air ;  and  they  so  pervade  the  entire 
tree  that  linen  spun  from  its  tough  fibres  is  acrid 
enough  to  produce  painfU  itching  if  insufiScient- 
ly  prepared. — Extraordinary  fables,  strength- 
ened by  the  narrative  of  Foersch,  a  surgeon  in 
the  Dutch  East  India  company's  service  in  1774, 
attributed  to  this  tree  a  most  contagious  efSa- 
vium,  making  the  atmosphere  around  fatal  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  rendering  the 
▼alley  in  which  it  grew  a  scene  of  desolation. 
When  visited  by  Messrs.  Deschamps  and 
Leschenault,  'the  tree  was  found  to  flourish 
only  where  vegetation  was  most  luxuriant,  the 
poisoned  and  desolate  valley  being  situated  in 
another  part  of  the  island,  and  t^onsi8ting  of  a 
volcanic  basin  filled  at  bottom  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  These  botanists  experienced  no  un- 
pleasant sensations  from  being  in  its  vicinity 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  botanical  char- 
acters or  investigating  its  structure.— There 
are  several  species  of  antiarU,  of  which  the 
long-leaved  (A.  macrophylld)  is  found  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Kew  Holland,  and  others,  whose 
milky  juices  are  inert,  in  the  tropics. 

UPHAAi,  OaARLKsWBiTTwoBTH,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  born  in  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  May  4, 1802.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1821,  and  in  1824  completed 
a  course  of  theological  study  at  the  Cambridge 
divinity  school.  The  same  year  he  was  settled 
as  coUeagae  pastor  with  the  Rev.  John  Prince 
of  the  first  church  in  Salem.  In  Dec.  1844,  he 
resigned  and  quitted  the  ministry.  He  next 
edited  the  "  Christian  Register"  for  a  year,  spent 
another  year  in  visiting  &e  counties  and  towns 
of  the  state  as  lecturer  for  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  education,  and  was  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Salem  for  a  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
88d  congress  (1864-'6)  from  the  6th  district  of 
Massachusetts,  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of 
representatives  in  1849,  1869,  and  1860,  and 
of  the  state  senate  in  1860, 1861,  and  1868,  and 
presided  over  that  body  in  the  last  mentioned 
year.  Mr.  Upham  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  "  North  'American  Review," 
"Christian  Examiner,"  "Hunt's  Merchants' 
Magazine,"  Herring  and  Longacre's  "  National 
Portrait  Gallery,"  and  other  periodicals  and 
reviews,  and,  beside  several  occasional  orations, 
pamphlets,  &o.,  has  published  the  following 
books:  "Letters  on  the  Logos"  (Boston,  1828); 
"  Lectures  on  Witchcraft,  comprising  a  History 
of  the  Salem  Delusion,  1692"  (Boston,  1881); 
"Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane"  (in  Sparks's  "Amer- 
ican Biography,"  Boston,  1836);  "Prophecy 
as  an  Evidence  of  Ohristianity"  (Boston,  1886) ; 


and  "  life.  Explorations,  and  PabUe  Servioes 
of  John  Charles  Fremont"  (Boston,  1856). 

UPHAM,  Thomas  Coqswxix,  D.D„  an 
American  author,  bom  in  Deerfield,  S.  E, 
Jan.  80,  1799.  He  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
month  college  in  1818,  immediately  eotered 
the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  and  in 
1821  became  Prof.  Stoart's  assistant  as  teaijwr 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  WhUe  thus  engaged 
he  prepared  a  translation  of  Jahn's  "Biblieil 
Archaeology,"  which  has  passed  through  niimH> 
ous  editions  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. In  July,  1828,  he  was  settled  as  coUeagns 
pastor  of  the  OongregaticHial  church  in  Socfaea- 
ter,  N.  H. ;  and  since  1826  he  has  been  profenar 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  BoTdoin 
college.  In  1862  he  visited  Europe,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Egypt  Among  his  works  are: 
"  Ratio  Disciplines,  or  the  Oonstitntion  of  0<»- 
gregational  Churches"  (Portland,  1829) ;  "  De- 
ments of  Mental  Philosophy"  (2  vols.  ISmo., 
Portland,  1889),  much  on  the  same  principka 
with  Dugald  Stewart  and  Beid ;  and  "Phil- 
osophical and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will" 
(12mo.,  New  York,  1860).  He  has  also  writ- 
ten a  series  of  treatises  and  memoirs  on  reli- 
gious experience,  diflfering  in  some  reapeeb 
fh>m  any  other  works  of  modern  times  on  tlieaa 
.  subjects,  and  approximating  in  sentiment  to 
the  writings  of  Tanler,  Gerson,  and  other  mja- 
tics  of  the  14th,  16th,  and  letii  oentnriea. 
Their  object  is  "to  show  that  man,  on  ao- 
knowledged  and  obvious  principles  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  can  gradually  but  surely  riae 
above  the  propensities  and  sins  of  a  perverted 
selfhood,  and  not  only  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  himself  in  his  own  interior  and 
subjective  nature,  but  into  relations  of  perfect 
peace  and  union  with  God  himself  and  with 
all  that  is  right  and  good  in  the  univene." 
The  titles  of  these  treatises  are:  "Ptindplea 
of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life"  (12mo.,  >ew 
York,  1848);  "Life  of  Fwth"  (1848);  "Trea- 
tise on  Divine  Union"  (Boston,  1851);  "Be- 
ligious  Maxims"  (Philadelphia,  1864);  "Lift 
of  Madame  Catharine  Adorna"  (Boston,  1856); 
and  "Life  and  Religious  Opinions  of  Madame 
Gnyon,  together  with  some  account  of  the  Pe^ 
sonal  History  and  Religions  Experience  d 
Archbishop  F6n61on"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New 
York,  1856).  Beside  these,  he  has  written 
"Manual  of  Peace"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1836); 
"  Outiines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental 
Action"  (18mo.,  New  York,  1840);  "Amer- 
ican Cottage  life,  a  Series  of  Poems"  (16mo., 
Portland,  1862);  "Letters,  .(Esthetic,  Social, 
and  Moral,  writtien  from  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1867) ;  and  an 
essay,  in  a  volume  with  essays  by  other  anthott 
on  tLe  same  subject,  on  a  congress  of  natioui 
(8vo.,  Boston,  1840). 

UPOLU.    See  Navioatobs'  IsLAinis. 

UPSAL,  or  Ufsala,  a  km  or  district  of  Swe- 
den, ppovinoe  of  Svealand,  bounded  N.  by  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia,  E.  by  Stookhohn,  S.  by  lake 
Maelar,  separating  it  from  Sddermanland,  and 
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W.  bx  Westens  and  Oefleborg;  area,  3,096  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1868,  91,877.  The  Bea  coast  ex- 
tends wont  20  m.,  and  haa  several  small  in- 
dentations and  the  large  bay  of  Loilsa.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Dal,  on  the  confines  of 
Gefleborg,  and  there  are  numerous  lakes.  The 
surface  consists  ot  undulating  plains;  the  soil  is 
fertile  in  the  8.,  and  the  soeneiy  very  beautiful, 
but  in  the  IS.  a  great  deal  of  it  is  barren,  and 
the  country  has  a  bleak  appearance.  Iron  ore 
is  abundant,  and  is  extensively  worked,  the 
metal  produced,  especially  that  of  Danemora, 
being  of  very  superior  quality.  Snfl9oient  grain 
is  raised  for  the  consumption  of  the  population, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  oattie  are  ex- 

forted. — TTpsix,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
yrisa  or  Sahi,  near  its  Junction  with  one  of 
the  N.  creeks  of  Lake  Msalar,  89  m.  N.  N.  W. 
firom  Stockholm ;  pop.  6,000.  It  stands  in  an 
extensive  undulating  plain  about  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  river  is  crossed  by 
two  stone  bridges.  There  is  a  large  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  streets  are 
broad  and  well  laid  out.  The  cathedral,  built 
between  1S68  and  1486,  is  one  of  the  finest 
Gothio  buildings  of  N.  Enrope.  It  is  of  brick, 
and  contains  many  inter^ting  monuments, 
among  others  those  of  Gustavus  L  and  Linntsns. 
In  former  times  the  kings  of  Sweden  were 
crowned  here.  The  university  of  Upsal,  found- 
ed in  1476,  has  faculties  of  law,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  medicine,  and  is  governed  by  a 
chancellor,  assisted  by  81  professors,  and  at' 
tended  by  nearly  1,600  students.  It  has  a  libra- 
ry containing  about  100,000  volumes  and  some 
rare  MSB.,  aveix  large  coIleoUon  of  interesting 
objects  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  coins, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  observatory. 
The  society  of  sciences  was  established  in 
1719,  and  has  published  several  valuable  vol-  - 
nmes  of  "Transactions."  The  palace  of  Gus- 
tavus is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  a  part  of  it 
is  occupied  by  the  governor ;  and  the  house  in 
which  linnsens  lived  is  still  standing.  TJpsal 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  residence  of  a 
governor,  and  the  seat  of  several  courts.  The 
"Mora  stones,"  at  which  the  Swedes  elected 
their  kings  between  1140  and  1620,  lie  about  6 
m.  8.  K  from  UpsaL 

TTPSHTTR,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Texas,  boonded  N. 
by  Big  Oyprees  bayou  and  8.  by  Sabine  river; 
area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,646,  of  whom 
8,794  were  slaves.  The  surfiice  is  nearly  level 
and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
productions  in  -1850  were  90,496  bnshels  of  In- 
dian corn,  26,786  lbs.  of  butter,  and  678  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  131  pupils  attending 
public  schools.    Oapital,  Gilmer. 

UPSHUR,  Abel  Parkbb,  an  American  Ju- 
rist and  statesman,  born  in  Northampton  co., 
Va.,  accidentally  killed  at  Washington,  D.  0., 
Feb.  28,  1844.  He  was  graduated  at  Nassau 
Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1807,  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  William  Wirt  at  Richmond,  Va., 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810,  and  practised 
his  profesdon  in  Ridimond  till  1824,  when 


he  removed  to  his  patrimonial  residence  in 
Korthampton  co.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  in  the  general  conrt  of  Virginia,  in  1889 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  after  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  judicial  system  under  the  new 
constitution  was  again  elected  a  judge  in  the 
general  conrt,  and  continued  to  fill  that  posi- 
tion till  he  was  called  in  1841  by  President 
Tyler  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  navy.  On 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Webster  in  1848  he  was 
transfeired  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
which  he  filled  till  his  death,  caused  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  monster  cannon  on  board  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Princeton,  which  he  was  visiting  in 
company  with  the  president  and  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet.  Judge  Upshur  pub- 
lished a  number  of  essays,  reviews,  addr^ses, 
&o.,  and  two  more  considerable  works,  viz. :  a 
review  of  Story  on  the  constitution,  and  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Character  of  onr 
Federal  Government." 

UPSON,  a  W.  CO.  of  Georgia,  bounded  S.  W. 
by  Flint  river  and  intersected  by  Potato  creek; 
area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,910,  of  whom 
4,888  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  843,017  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
68,709  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  7,448  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  8  cotton  factories,  4  grist 
mills,  4  saw  mills,  21  churches,  and  660  pupils 
attending  public  schools.    O^ital,  Thomaston. 

URAL,  formerly  Taix,  a  river  of  Rassia, 
formii^  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  takes  ita  rise  in  the  district  of  Troitzk, 
in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  jgovernment  of 
Orenburg,  in  the  8.  part  of  the  Ural  mountains. 
Its  source  is  about  1,720  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  it  flows  at  first  8.  past  Verkho  Uralsk, 
Magnitnaya,  and  Eizilsk,  bends  W.  near  Orsk, 
passes  Oenburg,  and  .turning  8.  E.  flows  past 
Uralsk,  thence  S.,  washing  the  base  of  the  lorto 
Tchegannoy,  Kalmykova,  and  Saraitchil^  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Caspian  sea  by 
several  mouths,  near  Guriev,  about  lat.  47* 
N.  Its  length  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,600  to  1,800  m.,  and  it  drains  a  territory  of 
88,200  sq.  m.  Ita  princioal  afflnenta  are,  on  the 
right,  the  Kizil,  TanaliK,  Sakmara,  and  Bol- 
shoy  Tehran;  and  on  the  left,  the  Snynndnk, 
Or,  Ilek,  Ulva,  and  Grashi.  In  ita  upper  por- 
tion the  river  is  obstructed  by  r^ids,  and  flows 
through  a  mountainous  country ;  lower  down, 
it  passes  through  wide  steppes  or  saline  plMus, 
one  of  which  lying  between  this  river  and  the 
Volga  is  called  the  Uralian  steppe.'  Toward 
winter  the  river  near  ita  month  abounds  with 
fish.  The  navigation  of  the  Ural  is  of  very 
little  importance.  The  inbabitanta  upon  ita 
banks  are  mostly  Cossacks.  A  line  of  forts  has 
been  erected  along  ita  shores  as  a  defence 
against  the  Bashkirs  and  Kirgheez. 

URAL  MOUNTAINS,  the  chun  of  moan- 
tains  forming  the  N.  £.  boundary  of  Europe, 
and  separating  European  Rusna  ftrom  Siberia. 
Of  very  moderate  height  and  breadth,  th«  chain 
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wonld  appear  insignifioant  but  for  the  oontra^t 
it  presents  to  the  great  regions  of  plains  that 
spread  from  its  W.  flank  over  central  Buasia 
and  from  its  E.  side  into  Siberia.  Its  oonrse  is 
nearly  due  N.  and  8.  over  an  extent,  as  nsnally 
estimated,  of  19°  or  20°,  with  a  breadth  of 
aboat  40  miles.  On  the  S.  it  oommenoes  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  TJral  river  at  the  Kir- 
gheez  steppe,  in  aboat  lat.  61°  N. ;  bnt  high 
uoids  may  be  traced  still  fkirther  S.  into  the  re- 

g'lon  lying  between  the  lake  of  Aral  and  the 
Bspian  sea.  On  the  N.  its  termination  is  at 
the  Kara  sea,  or  Karsksya  galf  of  the  Arctic 
ooean,  though  its  continaation  is  marked  in 
the  rocky  hUls  on  the  W.  side  of  Nova  Zembla. 
The  highest  snmmit  of  this  portion  of  the  range, 
named  Glassovskoy,  is  about  2,600  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  average  elevation  of  the  Ural 
monntains  is  probably  less  than  2,000  feet 
above  Uie  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  highest  sum- 
mits do  not  exceed  6,000  feet.  Much  of  the 
range  blends  so  grsdnally  into  the  plains  at  its 
sides  that  it  has  little  of  the  monntainons  char- 
acter, and  is  crossed  by  easy  roads,  as  that  by 
which  Ekaterinburg  is  reached  tiom  Russia. 
The  highest  summit  is  said  'to  be  Deneshkin 
Eamen,  to  the  N.  of  lat.  60°.  Other  prindpal 
summits  are  Konskakofskoy  Kamen,  6,897  ft. 
high;  Tremel  or  Iremel,  6,076  it;  Oonstanti- 
nov  Kamen,  6,000  ft. ;  and  Taganai,  8,692  ft. 
It  is  only  in  the  extreme  northern  part  that  the 
mountains  remain  covered  with  snow  during 
the  summer.  In  general,  the  chain  is  clothed 
with  forests  of  the  ^gantic  pinut  eembra,  above 
which  are  often  uplifted  rugged  ledges  of  rock 
of  most  picturesque  forms,  and  frequently  over- 

frown  with  pteonies,  roses,  and  geraniums, 
he  rocks  of  which  these  monntains  are  com- 
posed, as  described  by  Sir  Roderick  Murohison, 
resemble  those  of  the  Appalachian  monntains. 
The  lower  groups  are  sikirian  strata  metamor- 
phosed into  crystalline  rocks,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  talcose  schists,  quartzites,  and 
limestoues.  To  these  succeed  tne  upper  sUu- 
rian,  devonian,  and  carboniferous, -tue  strata 
of  which  are  also  niore  or  less  altered,  though 
still  retaining  traces  of  their  characteristic  fos- 
sils. A  marked  contrast  is  observed  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  rocks  on  the  European  and 
Asiatic  slopes.  On  the  former  the  strata  are  in- 
'  deed  contorted,  fractured,  and  partially  chang- 
ed ;  while  in  the  centre,  as  on  the  eastern 
slopes,  the  masses  consist  everywhere  either 
of  highly  altered  and  crystalline  Silurian  strata, 
or  of  the  eruptive  rooks  which  penetrate  them. 
It  is  in  these  forraationB,  especially  where  the 
talcose  and  chloritio  schists  are  traversed  by 
veinstones  of  auartz  or  out  by  dikes  of  igneous 
rocks,  that  goid  is  found.  In  the  debris  from 
these  are  situated  the  gold  washings,  which 
ftamish  the  chief  portion  of  this  metal  and  of 

C'lnnm  to  the  Russian  government  (See 
TEBiNBnBo,  Gold,  and  PLATmnx.)  Tikere 
are  also  important  mines  of  iron  and  copper; 
and  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  various  other  pre- 
cious stones  are  foond  in  the  same  region. 


URANIA,  one  of  the  nine  Mnsea,  daughter 
of  Zeus  by  Mnemosyne.  She  was  regarded  m 
the  muse  of  astronomy,  and  was  nsnally  repre- 
sented with  a  little  staff  pointing  at  a  celestial 
globe.    

URANIUM,  a  metal,  tlie  protoxide  of  whidi, 
supposed  to  be  the  metal  itseU|  was  diaooveted 
in  1789  byEIaproth  mthe  mineral  pitchblende, 
and  was  namea  by  him  after  the  planet  Uranns, 
which  was  discovered  in  1781.  The  metal 
itself  was  not  really  separated  until  IL  Peligot 
obtained  it  in  1840  by  decompoang  its  chloride 
by  means  of  potassium  or  sodium.  Thns  pro- 
duced, it  is  partly  in  the  form  of  a  black  pow- 
der, and  in  part  composed  of  silvery  laminsa 
whi<^  can  be  filed  and  are  aomewhii  ductile. 
The  metal  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  setting  free 
hydrogen  gas.  In  the  air  it  undergoes  no 
change  at  common  temperatures;  but  when 
moderately  heated  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with 
a  remarkably  white  and  shining  light.  So 
little  heat  is  evolved,  that  a  piece  of  paper  upon 
which  the  burning  metal  is  placed  is  not  ig- 
nited. The  product  of  its  oombnslion  is  a  deep 
green  oxide.  Uranium  is  represented  by  the 
symbol  U,  and  its  chemical  equivalent  is  60l 
In  its  chemical  relations  it  resembles  iron  and 
manganese.  It  forms  several  compoimda  -witii 
oxygen,  one  of  which,  the  black  oxide  (tUO, 
n«Ot),  forms  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  minotl 
pitchblende.  The  ses^nioxide  (UsOa)  perforas 
the  part  both  of  an  acid  and  a  base,  and  is  the 
ome  of  what  are  known  as  the  yellow  salts  of 
uranium.  The  compounds  of  uranium  are  en- 
ployed  chiefly  in  giving  yellowish  hues  to  gitm 
and  porcelain.  The  neculiar  yellow  tint  with 
greenish  or  opaline  renections  seen  in  Bohemian 

flass  is  derived  frt>m  compounds  of  nranlnm. 
'his  uranium  glass  is  remariutble  for  exhibiting 
with  great  distinctness  the  phenomenon  of 
"  epipolic  dispersion  of  light,"  deaoibed  a  ttm 
years  ago  by  Prof.  Stokes  and  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster. These  compounds  are  also  of  great  valne 
in  porcelun  painting,  naineral  pitchblende  being 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Joacbimathal 
in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  converted  into  nranate 
of  soda  for  tiiis  purpose.  It  produces  an  orange 
color  in  the  enamelling  fire,  and  a  fine  black  in 
the  funiace  in  which  the  porcelain  is  baked. 
The  nranate  of  potash  is  of  a  fine  orange  color, 
and  has  been  proposed  as  a  paint  It  ia  foand 
accompanying  various  ores  of  sQver  and  lead  in 
several  of  the  mining  districts  of  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  and  Saxony.  Uranium  is  found  In  a 
number  of  other  minerals  in  combination  witk 
lime  as  a  sulphate  or  carbonate ;  also  widi  cop- 
per and  lime ;  and  in  the  hydrated  phosphate 
of  uranium  and  lime,  known  as  uranite,  of  whicb 
the  oxide  fbrms  62.7  per  cent  The  lime  is  some- 
times replaced  by  oxide  of  copper,  when  the 
mineral,  va  beautiftil  green  crj^tals,  is  known 
as  chalcolite  or  copper  nranite.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  these  are  found  near  Bedmth  and  elae- 
where  in  Cornwall. 
URANUS,  in  Greek  mythology.  8eeG<Bt:Da. 
URANUS,  Thx  FLAmr.    Bee  Abtbohokt. 
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ITRBAJf,  the  name  of  8  popes,  of  whom  the 
following  are  the  most  important.  I.  Ukbah  II. 
(Ooo  or  Laont),  born  in  Oh&tillon-BDr-Mame, 
aiod  Jxdj  29,  1099.  He  was  arohdeaoon  of 
Bheims,  and  afterward  provost  of  Olnnj.  Greg- 
ory VII.  made  him  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  sent  him 
in  1084  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  settle  the 
oontroversy  respecting  investitnres.  He  was 
eleoted  the  sncoesaor  of  Victor  HL  in  1088,  at 
Terraoina,  as  the  see  of  Rome  was  ooonpied  by 
the  antipope  Olement  HI.  Urban  was  at  onoe 
recognized  by  all  the  Christian  princes  except 
Henry  IV.,  who,  with  all  the  bishops  of  Ger- 
many bat  6,  sustained  Clement,  and  the  king 
of  iSogland,  who  for  some  time  remained  neu- 
tral The  antipope  had  to  flee  fi-om  Rome 
in  1089,  and  a  council  convoked  by  Urban  ex- 
oommnnioated  Clement,  the  emperor,  and  their 
adherents.  In  1091  Olement  retnmed,  onder 
the  protection  of  an  imperial  army,  and  Ur- 
ban fled  for  protection  to  Count  Soger  of 
Apulia;  but  in  1098  he  onoe  more  took  pos- 
session of  Rome,  although  one  of  the  forts 
remtdned  until  bis  death  in  the  bands  of  the 
antipope.  By  his  order  a  council  at  Autun 
in  1094  excommunicated  Philip  I.  of  France 
for  having  repudiated  his  wife  Bertha  and 
^  married  Bertrada.  When  Conrad,  a  son  of 
'  Henry  IV.,  dedared  himself  against  his  &ther. 
Urban  recognized  him  as  emperor.  At  a  synod 
in  Haoenza  in  1094,  he  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  Berengarius  on  the  euoharist.  At  the  ooun- 
oil  of  Clermont  (1096)  he  called  on  the  Chris- 
tian nations  to  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mussulmans,  and  thus  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  crusades.  At  the  oonncil  of 
Bari  in  1098,  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
effect  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ohnrohes. 
Urban  was  one  of  the  most  influential  popes 
of  the  middle  ages.  He  declared  the  election 
of  a  pope  independent  of  the  assent  of  the  Bo- 
man  emperor,  vigorously  enforced  the  law  of 
celibacy,  and  forbade  bishops  and  priests  to 
accept  ecclesiastical  offices  from  the  hands  of 
laymen.  II.  Urbait  V.  (GtrnxAum  Gbdioabd), 
bom  in  the  diocese  of  Mende,  died  Kov.  18, 
1870.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  abbot  of  Auxerre  in  1868  and  of  Mar- 
seilles in  1868,  and  papal  legate  in  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  was  elected  in  1863,  at  Avignon, 
successor  of  Innocent  VI.  He  went  in  1867  to 
Home,  but  in  1870  returned  to  Avignon.  In 
1889  the  Greek  emperor  John  Palteologus  him- 
self visited  Rome,  abjured  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope.  In  1870  Urban  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Tartars  and  an  embassy  to  Geor- 
ria,  as  the  churches  of  G^rgia  had  joined  the 
Greek  church.  He  was  the  first  pope  who  bless- 
ed a  golden  rose  for  princes  (he  presented  it  to 
the  queen  of  Naples),  and  the  last  who  resided 
in  Avignon.  He  was  a  patron  of  scholars,  and 
praised  by  his  contemporaries  as  entirely  free 
from  ncMtism.  HI.  Ubban  VI.  (Baktolom- 
uo  Di  PuiONAiro),  bom  in  Naples,  died  in 
Rome  in  1889.    Before  his  acceadon  to  the 


papal  see  he  was  archbishop  of  BarL  He  was 
eleoted  successor  of  Gregory  XI.  in  1878  by 
the  cardinals  assembled  at  Rome ;  but  the  car- 
dinals  who  were  residents  of  Avignon  did  not 
recognize  him,  and  in  union  with  some  of  the 
Roman  cardinals,  who  declared  his  election  a 
compulsory  one,  eleoted  Count  Robert  of  Gene- 
va pope  under4;he  name  of  Clement  VII.  Thus 
begui  what  is  known  as  the  great  schism  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Olement  was 
recogidzed  by  France,  Scotland,  Spain,  Savoy, 
Lorraine,  and  Naples,  and  he  resided  in  Avi- 
gnon ;  Urban  was  recognized  by  England,  the 
Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  Hungary,  Bo- 
hemia, Poland,  and  the  German  emperor  Charles 
rV.  lie  two  popes,  with  the  aid  of  their  allies, 
carried  on  war  against  each  other  imtil  the 
death  of  Urban.  When  Queen  Joanna  of 
Naples,  who  had  supported  Urban  with  an 
army,  abandoned  his  cause,  the  pope  anointed 
Charles  of  Durazzo  king  of  Naples ;  but  soon  he 
fell  out  with  the  latter  also,  and  excommuni- 
cated him.  Urban  was  besieged  by  Charles  in 
Nocera,  and  fled  in  1886  to  Genoa  and  Lucca, 
but  in  1888  returned  to  Rome.  He  ordered 
the  year  of  jubilee  to  be  celebrated  every  88 
years,  instead  of  every  60  as  before,  and  ap- 
pointed the  first  for  die  year  1890.  IV.  Ubbam 
VUI.  (Mafpeo  Babbkrisi),  bora  in  Florence 
in  1668,  died  in  Rome,  Jaly  29,  1644.  Under 
the  pontificate  of-Gregory  XIV.  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Fano,  and  under  Clement  VIII.  papal 
Erothonotary ;  in  1604  he  was  appointed  aroh- 
ishop  of  Nazareth  (in  partibv*  ii^idtUum) 
and  ambassador  to  Paris,  in  1606  cardmal  pres- 
byter, ud  in  1608  archbishop  of  Spoleto.  He 
was  elected  successor  of  Gregory  XV.,  Aug.  6, 
1628.  He  was  a  patron  of  sciences  and  arts, 
but  left  the  government  mostly  to  his  relations, 
who  favored  France,  and  monopolized  the  most 
important  offices.  Through  one  of  his  relatives 
he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  duke  of 
Parma  in  1642,  which  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
dude  in  1644  by  an  unfavorable  peace.  He 
bestowed  upon  the  cardinals,  the  three  clerical 
electors  of  Germany  (the  archbishops  of  MentsL 
Cologne,  and  Treves),  and  the  grand  master  of 
the  knights  of  Malta,  the  tide  most  eminent 
(emituTititrimiu),  which  led  to  a  long  contro- 
versy with  Venice.  He  condemned  the  doc- , 
trine  of  Jansenins  and  the  system  of  Galileo, 
established  the  college  of  the  propaganda,  is- 
sued a  revised  edition  of  the  Roman  breviary, 
gave  to  the  bull  In  Coma  Domini  its  present 
form,  and  forbade  priests  the  use  of  snuff  in 
church  under  pain  of  excommunication.  A 
volume  of  his  poems  procured  him  member- 
ship in  the  Aeeademia  dei  Oelali  at  Bologna. 

URBAN  A,  a  post  village  and  township,  the 
capital  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  and  the  San- 
dusky, Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  railroads,  46  m. 
W.  from  Columbus  and  98  N.  W.  from  Cin- 
cinnati ;  pop.  about  4,600.  It  is  finely  situated 
and  well  built,  and  has  several  manufactories, 
3  nvwepsptit  o£Bces,  8  banks,  and  a  large  union 
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whool.  It  iB  the  seat  of  Urbans  nnivenitnr, 
foonded  in  1860  by  the  New  Jerusalem  ohnroh, 
and  having  in  1861  8  profesaora  and  teaohera 
and  21  students  in  the  collegiate  department; 
and  of  the  Urbana  collegiate  institnte,  a  female 
seminary  under  the  charge  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church,  having  a  large  and  elegant 
edifice  with  extensive  grounds  and  6  teachers. 

URBINO  (anc.  Urbinum  Hortenie),  a  fortified 
city  of  Italy,  cf^ital  of  the  province  of  Urbino 
e  Pesaro,  situated  on  a  hill,  20  m.  S.  W.  from 
Pesaro,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
Adriatic;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  a  walled 
town,  and  has  a  fine  government  house,  former- 
ly the  ducal  palace,  containing  a  ooUeotion  of 
sculptures  and  antiquities ;  the  Palazzo  Albani, 
a  cathedral,  and  several  churches  and  conventa. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  hea  a  uni- 
versity, a  theological  seminary,  and  an  academy 
of  sciences  and  literatnre.  It  has  a  large  man- 
nfftctory  of  pins,  and  4  annual  fJEtirs.  The  uni- 
versity was  founded  in  1671,  and  in  1860  had 
SO  professors  and  72  students. — Urbino  is  a 
city  of  considerable  antiquity.  Pliny  and  Ta- 
citus both  mention  it,  the  latter  as  the  place 
where  Fabius  Yalens  was  put  to  death  in  A.  D. 
69.  Numerous  inscriptions  still  extant  prove 
its  importance  at  that  period.  In  A.  D.  688  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisarios.  After 
that  event  it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  note, 
and  during  th#  middle  ages  was  the  seat  of  a 
race  of  independent  dukes.  Raphael  was  bom 
here,  and  his  house  is  still  preserved. 

URBINO  E  PESABO,  a  province  of  the 
Marches,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly  a 
legation  of  the  Papal  States,  bounded  N.  by 
Forli,  N.  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  8.  by  Ancona, 
Macerata,  and  Pemgia,  and  W.  by  Perugia  and 
the  Tuscan  district  of  Arezzo ;  area,  1,868  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  267,761,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  districts  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino.  The 
surface  is  mountainous.  The  soil,  especially  in 
the  valleys,  is  fertile,  producing  various  sorts 
of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  tiie  olive,  and  the  vine. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Metauro,  Oesano, 
Foglia,  and  Marecchia.  Horned  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  bees,  and  silkworms  are  extensively 
reared.  The  province  is  formed  from  the  an- 
cient duchy  of  Urbino,  and  oconpiespart  of  the 
,  old  territory  of  Umbria.     Capital,  Urbino. 

UEOniN  FISH.    See  Sra  Pobcupink. 

URE,  Andrkw,  a  Scottish  chemist,  bom  in 
Glasgow  in  1778,  died  in  London,  Jan.  2,  1867. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  and,  having  taken  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  was  in  1802  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  An- 
dersonian  institution  at  Glasgow.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  astronomical  observa- 
tory in  Glasgow  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  it, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  buildmg.  In 
1818  appeared  his  first  important  work,  a 
"Systematic  Table  of  Materia  Medica,"  with 
a  dissertation  on  the  action  of  mediciiies,  fd- 
lowed  in  1818  by  a  remarkable  paper  enti- 
tled "  New  Experimental  Researches  on  some 


of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  Caloric,"  vhieh 
was  subsequently  published  in  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transactions."  "Within  the  next  fev 
years  he  published  a  "  Dictions^  of  Giiemis- 
try"  (1821),  a  translation  of  "Bertholkt  on 
r^eing"  (1822),  a  "  System  of  Geology"  a8S9), 
and  numerous  papers  on  chemical  snbjecte,  Id 
1880  he  removed  to  London,  and  was  ^pointed 
analytical  chemist  to  the  board  of  cn^oma,  u 
occupation  which  suggested  and  supplied  ma- 
terials for  his  suoceedmg  works.  These  coin- 
prise  "  The  Philosophy  of  MannJOutoreB"  (188S), 
"The  Cotton  Mannfitctare  of  Great  Britui 
compared  with  that  of  other  countriee"  (1836), 
and  ms  well  known  "  Dictionary  of  Aits,  Mm- 
n&ctures,  and  Mines"  (1889),  which  hupaM 
through  several  editions  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, the  last  of  which,  enlarged  and  edited  by 
Robert  Hnntwaspublished  in  1860  (3  vols.  8t4 

UREA.    See  Ubixb. 

UREDO,  a  genus  of  entophytons  fimgi  »• 
sembling  heaps  <A  colored  dust,  and  eacipiif 
from  the  tissues  ofplants  by  the  bnTsdng  of 
their  epidermis.  Their  origin  was  for  a  ki{ 
time  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty.  The  nb- 
ject  has  been  lately  studied  with  care  by  To- 
uume,  who  proved  them  in  many  iostasciei  to 
be  rudimentary  forms  of  other  fungi  andimpw- 
fectly  developed  conditions.  The  uredoa  are 
very  often  injurious  in  ag^cultnre,  species beiif 
known  to  the  farmers  as  bunt,  smut,  boint  atr, 
&c.,  when  attacking  the  seeds  of  the  cereal^ 
or  rust,  red  rag,  red  gum,  Ac,  when  foondoi 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  gr^n  and  grasses.  Hie 
subject  is  treated  at  considerable  length  bj 
Burnett  in  his  "  Ontiines  of  Botany"  (Ix)ndoi), 
1886);  by  Prof  Henslow  in  the  "Jonmal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society"  (vol  a,  Lon- 
don, 1841)  ;  and  by  Tnlasne  in  AnnaUi  da 
iei«Ree$  naturelUt  (8d  series,  Paris,  1864.)  A 
treatise  by  A.  0.  Corda  on  "The  Brand  in  Cers- 
^"  with  figures  of  the  species,  has  bem  tiana- 
lated  for  the  "  American  Jonmal  of  Agricnltnw 
and  Science,"  by  E.  Goodrich  Smith,  and  »» 
rately  published  (Albany,  N.  Y.,  1847).  ™ 
several  species  of  uredo  in  America,  in  cominMi 
with  like  cryptogamio  plants  of  low  develop- 
ment of  structure,  are  identical  in  many  in- 
stances with  those  abroad. 

URFfi,  HoNOBfi  d',  a  French  author,  born  m 
Marseilles  in  1667,  died  in  Villefranche  inl6M. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  ^ 
after  leaving  college  entered  at  the  head  of  i 
company  of  60  men  the  army  of  Henry  I »• 
On  his  return  he  found  Diane  de  Oh4t«w-ll*- 
rand,  a  rich  and  beautiful  heiress  of  lus  a«*"|J> 
to  whom  he  had  been  attached  in  his  yMU, 
married  to  his  elder  brother  Anne  dUiw 
This  couple,  after  living  together  20  yean, 
were  divorced  by  mutual  consent,  and  Jn  o™* 
to  retwn  the  property  in  the  family  Honftrt 
sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Diane.  IM 
lady  however  was  so  passionately  fond  <«  n""*" 
ing,  that  she  kept  a  large  number  of  dogi. 
whom  she  allowed  in  her  aleeping  tp«rtniei>» 
The  insupportable  smell  caused  by  the*  •"*■ 
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mal8  led  him  to  retire  to  a  small  estate  near 
Nice  in  Piedmont,  where  he  composed  VAstrie. 
The  first  part  appeared  in  1610,  the  second  in 
1612,  and  two  more  in  1618;  and  after  the  death 
of  D'17rf6  a  conclnsion  compQed  from  his  man- 
nscripta  was  added  by  his  secretarj  Baro.  The 
work  was  imitated  by  numerous  authors,  and 
from  it  a  great  number  of  subjects  for  dramas 
and  paintings  were  taken.  Beside  this,  D'tTrfi 
wrote  La  Syreme,  avee  d'autret  piieei  (1611  and 
1618);  Spitre*  mordUt  ri698, 1608,  and  1620) ; 
and  La  tuhanire,  fahle  bocagire. 

URFEY,  Thomas  D'.    See  D'Urfkt. 

UBI,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  N. 
by  the  canton  of  Sohwyz,  E.  and  8.  E.  by  01a- 
ms  and  Grisons,  8.  by  Ticino,  and  W.  by  Yalais, 
Bern,  and  Unterwalden  ;  area,  418  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  14,761.  It  is  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Uri  and  TTrseren,  and  Altorf  is 
the  capital.  The  surface  is  exceedingly  moun- 
tainous, many  of  the  summits  rising  to  an  ele- 
vation of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  several 
exceeding  10,000  feet.  The  best  known,  thong]i 
by  no  means  the  most  elevated  summit,  is  that 
of  St.  Gtotbard,  and  the  highest  points  are  Qei.- 
lenstock,  Susteohorn,  Scheerhom,  Spannorter, 
Windgelle,  Bristenstook,  TTrirothstock,  and 
Mutthorn.  The  only  practicable  outlets  from 
the  canton  are  by  the  road  to  Italy,  which 
leads  over  the  pass  of  St.  Oothard,  6,700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  lake 
of  Lucerne.  Some  of  the  head  streams  of  both 
the  Rhine  and  RhAne  have  their  rise  in  Uri ; 
but  the  principal  river  is  tlie  Renss,  which  rises 
on  the  S.  side  of  Mt.  St.  Gothard,  receives  the 
greater  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  canton,  and 
low3  into  the  lake  of  Lucerne  after  a  K.  course 
of  80  m.,  daring  which  it  descends  4,600  feet. 
The  most  extensive  valley  lies  upon  the  banks 
of  this  stream.  It  is  narrow  and  rugged  about 
the  head,  but  becomes  wider  and  level  toward 
its  lower  extremity.  The  climate  is  cold,  and 
strong  winds  blow  from  the  mountains  with 
great  violence.  Some  graip,  rape,  hemp,  pota- 
toes, and  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  the  lower 
grounds,  and  fruit,  walnuts,  and  chestnuts  are 
g^own.  The  inhabitants  speak  German,  are 
simple  in  their  habits,  and  almost  all  Roman 
Oatholics;  few  foreigners  are  found  among 
them.  The  government  is  a  pure  democracy, 
and  every  mije  inhabitant  over  20  years  of  age 
is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  principal  officers. 

URIO  AOID.    See  TJsim. 

TTRIM  AND  THUMMIM  ("light  and  truth"), 
two  Hebrew  words,  the  application  of  which  is 
disputed.  According  to  one  opinion,  they  de- 
note the  fonr  rows  of  brilliant  precious  stones 
in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  npon  each 
of  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob.  When  an  appeal  was  made  to 
God  by  the  high  priest  in  difficult  cases,  the 
divine  answer  was  manifested  in  some  way  by 
means  of  this  breastplate,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  commentators,  by  an  audible  voice  speak- 
ing to  the  priest  arrayed  in  (tall  pontificals. 
According  to  other  critics,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 


mim  were  two  images  personifying  revelation 
and  truth  placed  between  the  folds  of  the 
breastplate.  The  first  time  they  are  mention- 
ed in  Uie  Bible,  they  are  referred  to  as  things 
already  familiar  to  the  Israelites :  "  And  thou 
Shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  Judgment  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim."  (Exoid.  xxviii.  80.) 
It  is  unknown  when  this  oracular  method  of 
consulting  God  ceased.  There  is  no  instanco 
of  it  in  Scripture  during  the  time  of  the  first 
temple,  and  it  certainly  was  not  practised  dur- 
ing that  Of  the  ^Soond.  There  is  a  saying 
among  the  Jews  that  God  spoke  to  his  people 
during  the  tabernacle  by  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim, during  the  first  temple  by  the  prophets, 
and  daring  the  second  by  the  Bath-Kol. 

URINE,  the  exorementitions  fluid  secreted 
by  the  kidneys,  by  means  of  a  straotare  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Sjdnxt,  transmitted 
slowly  but  continuously  by  the  ureters  to  the 
bladder,  and  there  retmned  until  the  distention 
of  the  organ  requires  its  evacuation.  It  is  se- 
creted from  arterial  blood,  and  expelled  by  the 
agency  of  the  abdominal  muscles  assisted  by 
the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  the 
sphincter  at  its  opening  being  relaxed  during 
the  act  of  micturition.  Its  quantity  varies  with 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  blood,  which  it 
regulates,  also  removing  from  the  body  solid 
matters  in  proportion  to  the  waste  of  the  tis- 
sues  and  the  surplus  of  azotized  jnaterial  in  the 
system.  The  importance  of  this  secretion  is 
shown  by  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  the 
retention  of  its  elements  in  the  blood,  in  urai- 
tnia,  as  it  has  been  called.  On  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  this  secretion  may  be  collect- 
ed, both  in  health  and  disease,  and  the  facility 
with  which  its  ingredients  may  be  separated 
by  chemistry,  its  nature,  purposes,  and  altera- 
tions are  very  well  known.  Fresh,  healthy 
human  mine  should  be  perfectly  transparent, 
amber  yellow,  with  a  jJeculiar  but  not  dis- 
agreeable odor,  and  a  bitterish  saline  taste ;  it 
contains  a  very  small  amount  of  pavement- 
epithelium  cells  and  mucus-corpuscles,  and  has 
a  well  marked  acid  reaction;  after  a  time  it 
grows  turbid,  with  a  mucous  sediment,  unpleas- 
ant odor,  and  alkaline  reaction  from  the  formar 
tion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  precipitation 
of  the  earthy  carbonates ;  if  turbid  when  first 
passed,  it  may  be  considered  abnormal  The 
average  amount,  according  to  Prout,  passed  ia 
24  hours  by  a  person  who  drinks  no  more  than 
the  wants  of  the  system  require,  is  about  80 
oz.  in  summer  and  40  oz.  in  winter.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  urinary  and  cutaneous  secre- 
tions are  complementary  of  each  other,  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  fluid  eliminated,  one 
being  increased  while  the  other  is  diminished; 
cold,  by  checking  the  exhalation  from  the  skin, 
increases  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  The 
average  specific  gravity,  taking  the  year  round, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  is  about  1.020, 
and  according  to  Simon  1.012.  From  the  vary- 
ing amount  of  azotized  food  and  watery  fluids 
habitually  ingested,  the  proportion  of  solid 
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matter  in  the  urine  mtLj  vary  from  20  to  70  in 
1,000  parts ;  taking  100  parts  of  solid  residue, 
the  principal  .components  are,  according  to 
different  onemistB,  as  follows: 

TJre» 88.80 to49.«8 

UriCBcId 140t»  1.80 

Eztractlva  nutter,  immonU  Bslta,  ind  chlo- 
ride of  aodium StLOO  to  42.80 

AHuline  uilpbatea 10.18  to  11U» 

Alkellne  phoephstes 4.57  to  8.88 

Phcephatesofllioeuidmigtteata l^to  1.87 

— The  most  important  of  the  organic  constitn- 
ents  of  the  urine  is  nrea ;  this  is  due  to  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  azotl^  components  of 
the  tissues  (especially  the  muscular)  and  of  the 
blood,  and  gives  to  the  secretion  its  character- 
istic properties;  the  amount  excreted  in  24 
hours  in  a  child  of  8  years  is  about  208  grains, 
in  the  adult  female  296,  in  the  adult  male  488, 
and  in  the  old  man  of  8S  years  126  grains,  the 
great  proportion  in  children  and  the  small  in 
the  -aged  depending  respectively  on  the  rapidity 
and  on  the  slowness  of  the  interstitial  changes; 
it  is  usually  increased  in  febrile  diseases,  where 
waste  is  rapid  and  supply  small.  Uric  acid  is 
the  next  most  important  of  the  organic  prod- 
nets  of  the  urine ;  its  formation  is  probably  an- 
terior to  that  of  urea ;  it  is  increased  by  azo- 
tized  food,  and  diminished  or  converted  into 
nrea  by  exercise.  Dr.  Bence  Jones  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  and  the  absolute  amount  of  urio 
acid  which  it  may  contain ;  this  acid  is  some- 
times in  excess  in  febrile  diseases.  The  acidity 
of  the  secretion  in  the  healthy  state  depend 
on  the  presence  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda, 
though  in  disease  free  organic  acids  are  pres- 
ent ;  it  increases  and  diminishes  inversely  with 
the  acidity  of  the  stomach.  The  extractive 
matters,  except  such  as  are  convertible  into 
urea,  are  rich  in  carbon  and  poor  in  nitrogen. 
The  ^kaline  phosphates  are  most  abundant 
when,  from  disease  or  excessive  use  of  the 
brain,  there  is  a  too  great  disintegration  of  the 
nervous  tissue.  The  earthy  phosphates,  though 
in  small  proportion,  are  very  important  in  ref- 
erence to  the  precipitates  they  form,  for  which 
see  Oaujuli,  Goct,  and  Gbatsl.  Tea  and 
coffee  diminish  the  amount  of  urea  and  pho»- 
phorio  acid  in  the  urine,  by  retarding  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  metamorphic  processes ;  the  waste 
under  their  stimulus  being  less,  the  demand 
for  food  is  less,  an  important  fact  in  a  dietetic 
and  therapeutic  point  of  view ;  alcohol  does 
the  same,  but  by  obstructing  the  oxidation  of 
the  excrementitious  matters,  and  causing  their 
retention  in  the  blood;  tobacco,  also,  retards 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  and  upon  this 
donbtleee  depends  the  instinctive  craving  for 
this  article  when  once  employed,  enabling  a 
man  the  better  to  withstand  a  short  allowance 
of  food.  Alkalies  and  their  carbonates  accel- 
erate metamorphosis,  and  thus  increase  the 
solids  of  the  urine ;  diuretic  medicines,  which 
cause  a  larger  amount  of  fluid  to  be  passed  off 
by  the  kidneys,  do  not  necessarily  increase, 
but  often  actually  diminish,  the  quantity  of 
solids  thru  excreted.    Urine,  or  a  fluid  pre- 


senting its  essential  chaiaoterB,  may  {mh  off 
by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membiane, 
by  the  lachrymal,  salivary,  and  nmnaoitj 
glands,  by  the  ears,  nose,  sldn,  and  even  bj 
serous  membranes ;  these  metastases  are  espe- 
cially frequent  in  hysteria. — Space  will  not 
permit  here  any  description  of  the  diseases  of 
the  human  urine,  a  subject  of  so  great  iutereit 
to  the  physician  that  many  volumes  hare  been 
devoted  to  it ;  some  of  the  most  important  of 
them  have  been  noticed  in  prcTioos  titiclet. 
When  the  secretion  is  very  abundant,  it  naj 
constitute  either  the  symptom  diureds,  or  the 
disease  diabetes ;  when  painful,  it  is  called  ij- 
suria;  when  suppressed,  ischuria;  and  when 
drop  by  drop,  with  pain,  burning,  and  roami, 
strangury ;  in  Bright's  disease  it  is  albmmnoDi, 
whence  this  affection  has  been  named  albmai- 
nuria;  in  one  form  of  diabetes,  it  is  hi^ 
charged  with  sugar ;  when  the  secretion  can- 
not be  retained,  the  symptom  is  called  incon- 
tjnenoe ;  very  frequently  the  cylindrical  liningi 
and  the  fibrinous  moulds  of  the  arisifenw 
tubes  are  detected  in  the  fluid.  Man  bong  an 
omnivorous  feeder,  his  urine  differs  considera- 
bly from  that  of  purely  carnivorous  and  pnrelf 
herbivorous  animals;  even  in  him  it  Tariei 
much  according  to  peculiarities  of  diet  In 
oarnivora  it  is  generally  acid  when  discharged, 
becoming  rapidly  alkaline  and  ammoniacal;  in 
herbivora  it  is  alkaline  when  passed,  and  cos- 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  and  earthy 
carbonates ;  in  camivors  it  contains  aboot  T 
per  cent,  of  urea,  is  clear,  bright  yellow,  and 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.069  to  1.076;  inha^ 
bivora  it  is  turbid  when  passed,  from  the  alka- 
line carbonates,  of  somewhat  lower  speak 
gravity  than  in  the  preoeding,  with  abont  1 
per  cent,  of  urea,  and  hippnrio  acid  i  per  oat 
(in  the  ox)  to  1  per  cent,  (in  the  horse).  In 
birds  the  urine  is  a  thin  paste,  hardening  b^ 
exposure,  consisting  principally  of  urate  oif 
ammonia,  that  of  the  carnivorous  families  oon- 
taibing  a  considerable  amonnt  of  area.  In 
serpents  it  is  a  white  earthy  mass,  consistiBg 
of  uric  acid  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia; 
in  the  bullfrog,  according  to  Dr.  John  Darf, 
its  specific  gravity  is  1.008,  and  it  contvna  nrea 
and  chloride  of  sodium;  in  a  large  land  tor- 
toise, according  to  Marcbaad,  it  was  faintly 
acid,  looking  like  pus,  with  6.40  of  urea  and 
17.25  of  uric  acid  in  1,000  parts.— Beade  the 
authors  quoted  above,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  giving  information  of  greit 
v^ue :  Berzelius,  Bright,  Becqnerel,  Damn, 
Liebig,  Lehmann,  Frerichs,  Golding  Bird,  Be^ 
nard,  Dalton,  and  Draper. 

URQUHART,  David,  a  British  author  «ri 
politician,  bom  in  Bradanwell,  comity  of  Cro- 
marty, Scotland,  in  1806.  In  his  yonth  M 
spent  several  years  upon  the  continent,  and 
then  entered  tie  university  of  Oxford,  wh«w 
he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  Poli''*J 
economy  and  the  oriental  languages.  In  loT 
he  visited  Greece  with  Lord  Cochrane,  wter 
tiie  peace  of  Adrianople  went  to  (Tonstaotino- 
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pie,  and  in  1881  returned  to  Kngland,  pnblish- 
Dg  a  remarkable  work  entitled  "  Obserrations 
on  European  Turkey,"  in  which  he  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  Russian  politics  tended  to  the 
destruction  of  Turkey  and  the  enfeeblement  of 
other  powers,  espodally  of  England,  and  that 
Turkey  had  within  itself  the  elements  of  resis- 
tance and  progress.    Immediately  afterward 
he  made  a  long  journey  in  Germany,  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  other  portions  of  Asia,  with  a  yiew 
of  studying  the  political  and  commercial  influ- 
ence of  Russia.    'While  in  the  East  be  publish- 
ed "  Turkey  and  its  Resources,"  and  pamphlets 
entitled  "England  and  Sussia,"  "TheSnlUn 
Mahmond,"  and  "  Mehemed  Ali  Pasha,"  which 
excited  much  attention  by  their  asserted  ex- 
posure of  the  designs' of  Russia.    Returning  to 
England,  he  labored  constantly  to  impress  his 
Tiews  both  upon  the  kingand  the  people,  and 
in  1886  was  miode  by  Lord  Palmerston  secretary 
of  legation  to  Oonstantinople.    In  consequence 
of  differences  of  opinion  with  Lord  Ponsonby, 
the  British  ambassador,  he  resigned  and  re- 
tnrned  to  England  in  1886,  and  began  a  sys- 
tem of  attacks  upon  Palmerston,   whom  he 
accused  of  a  betrayal  of  British  interests,  and 
of  Russian  tendencies.    During  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published  "Spirit  of  the  East" 
^ndon,  1838),  "  Exposition  of  the  Afffura  of 
Gentral  Asia"  (London,  1840),  "Exposition  of 
the  Boundary  Differences  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States"  (Glasgow,  1840), 
and  other  writings  of  temporary  interest.  When 
the  oriental  question  threatened  a  breach  be- 
tween England  and  France,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  in  the  daily  press  constantly  attacked  the 
policy  of  the  British  minister,  a  course  which 
injured  him  in  his  own  country.    While  in 
Paris  he  published  La  erite,  ou  la  France  de- 
cant ImmuUremtiManee*  (1840).    Returning  to 
England,  he  labored  for  some  time  ineffeotn- 
sUy  to  get  into  parliament,  but  in  1847  was 
elected  for  Stafford.    The  political  agitations 
which  shortly  afterward  followed  throughout 
Europe  preventing  any  consideration  of  east- 
em  questions,  he  undertook  in  1848  a  jour- 
ney to  Spain  and  northern  Africa,  and  on  his 
return  published  "  The  Pillars  of  Hercules,  a 
Narrative  of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco"  (3 
vols.,  London,  1850).    In  1862  he  was  not  re- 
elected, but  continued  to  labor  none  the  less 
earnestly  to  diffuse  his  ideas  that  the  English 
ministry  had  a  secret  nnderstanding  with  Rus- 
sia, and  was  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  Turkey;  and 
his  conduct  became  so  extravagant,  that  he  was 
considered  .«  monomaniac.    His  partisans  are 
now  very  fe-r,  and  he  rarely  appears  in  public 
life.    His  lat  >st  works  are :  "  Progress  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  Wcit,  South,  and  North"  (1868),  and 
"Recent  Events  in  the  East"  (1864). 

URQUIZA,  TnsTo  Josi  ds,  ex-prendent  of 
the  Argentine  Ctonfiederation,  bom  in  the  state 
of  Entre  Rios  about  1800.  He  is  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Im  ian  blood,  and  during  the  war 
which  raged  in  1 1  Plata  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  Rosas,  r  sing  to  the  rank  of  general 
TOL.  XT. — 64 


of  division.  In  1840  he  commanded  the  Ar- 
gentine army  which  Rosas  sent  against  Uru- 
guay, from  which  his  friend  Oribe  had  been 
driven  by  Bivero.  The  latter  finally  suffered 
a  complete  defeat  from  Urquiza  on  March  28, 
1846,  in  the  battle  of  India  Mnerte,  and  the 
victorious  general  was  rewarded  with  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Entre  Rios.  When  in  1861  Rosas 
pretended  to  lay  down  the  supreme  power, 
Urquiza  took  him  at  his  word,  and  a  war  was 
the  consequence.  The  latter  allied  himself  with 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  assembled  an 
army  of  80,000  men,  crossed  the  Parana  in  Jan. 

1863,  routed  the  Argentine  army  at  Monte  Ca- 
seroB  Feb.  8,  and  by  a  coup  d'etat  made  himself 
provisional  dictator  of  the  Argentine  republia 
He  called  a  new  congress  at  Santa  F6  in  Au- 
gust, which  was  to  take  definite  steps  for  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  A  revolution  in 
Buenos  Ayres  in  the  mean  time  was  succeeded 
by  a  counter  revolution,  with  the  aid  of  which 
he  began  the  siege  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  de- 
fence was  maintained  with  vigor,  and  by  the 
desertion  of  the  squadron  enforcing  the  block- 
ade, he  was  at  last  forced  to  retire.    In  Marofa, 

1864,  he  was  elected  for  6  years  president  of 
the  18  other  states  composing  the  union ;  and 
he  employed  his  power  in  an  enlightened  man- 
ner, reestablishing  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  declaring  the  Parana,  the  Paraguay,  and 
the  Plata  free  to  foreign  powers.  The  war 
against  Buenos  Ayres  was  continued.  In  1869 
he  mediated  between  the  United  States  and  the 
republic  of  Paraguay,  on  occasion  of  the  La 
Plata  naval  expedition,  and  toward  the  close 
of  that  year  also  succeeded  in  bringing  back  the 
state  of  Buenos  Ayres  into  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation. In  the  foUowingyear  he  was sno- 
oeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Dr.  Santiago  Der- 
qui,  under  whom  he  is  now  (1862)  honorary 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 

URSA  MAJOR.    See  Bkar,  Gkbat. 

UESINUS,  FoLvros,  an  Italian  scholar,  bom 
in  Rome,  Deo.  2,  1629,  died  there.  May  18, 
1600.  He  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  a  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  rose  to  be  a 
oanon  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  He 
was  librarian  successively  to  Cardinal  Rmnn- 
tius  and  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese,  and  re- 
ceived an  annual  pension  of  200  ducats.  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on  and  editions  of  the  ancient  writers, 
and  dissertations  on  antiquarian  subjects. 

UR8INUS,  Zaohxbi  AS,  a  German  theologian, 
bom  in  Breslan,  July  18,  1684,  died  in  Neu- 
Rtadt,  March  6,  1688.  He  was  educated  at 
Wittenberg,  early  gained  the  friendship  of  Me- 
lanohthon,  went  with  him  to  Worms,  and  after 
studying  at  Paris  returned  to  Wittenbeiw, 
where  in  1668  he  was  rector  of  the  Elizabeui 
gymnasium.  On  account  of  his  views  in  re- 
^ird  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  he  be- 
came invoiyed  in  controversies  with  the  Lu- 
theran divines,  and  was  called  the  saoramen- 
tarian.  In  1660  he  resigned  on  account  of 
these  disputes,  and  went  to  Zurich,  and  thence 
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to  Heidelberg,  where  he  became  a  professor  in 
the  eoUegium  mtpientia.  In  1662,  by  order  of 
the  elector  palatine,  he  drew  up  the  celebrated 
Heidelberg  catechism,  which  die  German  Cal- 
Tinists  afterward  adopted  as  the  exposition  of 
their  creed.  TJrBinns  was  forced  to  write  two 
defences  of  it,  one  against  the  Lntheran  divines, 
and  the  other  against  the  representations  of 
the  princes  of  tiie  empire.  He  was  subse* 
qnently  employed  in  vanons  ofSces  by  the  eleo- 
tor,  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  np  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1677,  the  new  elector  be- 
ing a  strong  Lntheran.  He  then  retired  to 
Neustadt,  and  taoght  theology  and  lo(^c  in  the 
gjrmnasinm  of  that  city.  Some  of  his  works 
were  translated  into  English.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Heidelberg  (S  vols,  fol.,  1612). 

URSULA,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ohnrch,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  a  dangh- 
ter  of  a  Christian  prince  of  Britain.  Having 
been  demanded  in  marriage  by  a  pagan  prince, 
and  fearing  by  a  refusal  to  bring  ruin  upon  her 
parents  and  country,  she  seemingly  consented, 
but  obtained  a  delay  of  8  years,  and  a  grant 
eS  11  triremes  and  10  noble  companions,  each 
as  weU  as  herself  attended  by  1,000  virgins. 
She  passed  the  8  years  with  her  virgins  in  nanti- 
oal  exercises;  and  "when  the  day  fixed  for  her 
marriage  arrived,  a  sudden  wind  arose  at  their 
prayer,  and  wafted  them  to  the  month  of  the 
Rhhie,  and  thence  to  Basel.  Here  they  left  their 
vessels,  and  made  on  foot  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
(te  their  return  they  fell  in  unexpectedly  at 
Cologne  with  an  army  of  Huns,  by  whom  they 
were  massacred,  Ursula  having  revised  an  offer 
ot  marriage  from  the  prince.  Their  corpses 
were  buried  by  the  people  x>f  Cologne,  and  a 
chnrch  was  afterward  erected  in  their  honor, 
in  which  bones  supposed  to  be  those  of  Ursula 
and  her  companions  are  still  exhibited.  The 
first  traces  of  this  legend,  which  was  gradually 
enlarged,  are  met  with  in  the  9th  century. 

URSULINES,  a  monastic  order  in  t±ie  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  founded  in  1637  by  An- 
gela Merici  of  Brescia  (canonized  May  24, 
1807).  The  foundr^s  designed  it  to  be  only  a 
religious  association  or  sisterhood  for  nursing 
the  feick,  supporting  the  poor,  and  gratuitously 
instmoting  poor  girls.  Every  member  of  the 
association  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  bosom  of  her  fiamily,  and  the  rule  might  be 
changed  according  to  the  exigency  of  circnm- 
stances.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Angela 
Merid  the  wearing  of  a  common  dress  was  in- 
troduced, and  80  years  later  the  association 
began  to  spread  beyond  the  diocese  of  Brescia 
into  other  parts  of  Italy.  Gradually  the  mem- 
bers began  in  many  places  to  live  together  in 
one  house,  to  choose  superiors,  and  to  take 
simple  vows;  in  this  case  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Congregate  Ursulines.  The  order 
of  "  Ursuline  nuns,"  which  adopted  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  took  solemn  vows,  was 
first  organized  in  1604  by  Madeleine  de  Ste. 
Beuveat  Paris,  and  confirmed  by  the.  pope  and 
king  in  1612.    In  a  short  time  this  congrega- 


tion of  Paris  counted  in  France  46  honaea. 
Other  French  congregations  were  founded  it 
Bordeaux  (1617),  Dyon  (1619),  Lyons  (16J0), 
and  elsewhere.  All  the  Ursnline  convents  m 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diooetu 
bishop,  and  their  mutual  coherence  is  so  loon, 
that  many  convents  do  not  even  knoT  to 
which  of  the  numerous  congr^ations  they  be- 
long. They  have  not  abandoned  the  prinuiy 
object  of  the  original  association,  the  nursiiig 
of  the  sick  and  the  poor;  but  they  are  opv 
miunly  devoted  to  ihe  instruction  of  girls,  h 
,  1860  they  had  16  houses  in  Italy,  410  in  France, 
'  21  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  87  in  Germany,  2 
in  Switzerland,  8  in  Hunguy  and  Transjl- 
vama,  1  in  Greece,  7  in  the  British  islands,  2  in 
Spain,  1  in  Prussian  Poland,  1  in  Algeria,  1  in 
Guiana,  and  17  in  North  America,  vii.:  it 
Morrisania,  near  New  York ;  develaod,  Tole- 
do, Fayetteville,  and  Ohio  City,  C;  Sprmg- 
field  and  Alton,  111. ;  Columbia,  S.  0. ;  Sstih- 
nah  and  Augusta,  Ga. ;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
San  Antonio  and  Galveston,  Tex. ;  LouisriBe, 
Ey. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and  at  Quebec  and  Trbii 
Rivieres,  Canada. 

URUGUAY,  or  BAinoiL  Obieiitai.  del  Um- 
ovAY,  a  republic  of  South  America,  bounded 
N.  and  N.  E.  by  Brazil,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  S.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  andT. 
by  the  Uruguay,  these  two  rivers  separating  it 
from  the  Argentine  Confederation.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  80°  6'  and  84°  66'  S.,  and  long.  58°  10' 
and  68°  20'  TV. ;  extreme  length  360  m.,  breadth 
820  m. ;  area,  72,000  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 
217,429.  It  is  divided  into  18  departmenti, 
viz.,  Montevideo,  Guadalupe  (formerly  Cue- 
lones),  San  Jos6,  Florida,  Golonia  del  Sacra- 
mento, Soriano,  Paysandn,  Salto,  Tacnarembo, 
Oerro  Laivo,  Maldonado,  Minas,  and  Bnraino. 
The  chief  towns  are  Montevideo,  the  cap- 
ital, Maldonado,  and  Colonia  del  Santo  Sacra- 
mento. To  the  N.  of  Cape  Santa  Maris  the 
coast  is  low  and  sandy,  but  S.  and  W.  of  it 
and  on  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  it  is 
more  bold  and  broken,  having  several  fine  bap 
and  harbors.  A  few  small  islands  lie  off  the 
shore,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  S  m.  in 
drcumference.  The  most  important  streimt 
of  the  interior  are  the  Rio  Negro  and  its  nu- 
merous tributaries,  and  the  Arapey,  Dsiman, 
Yagnaron,  and  SebollatL  In  the  £.  part  of  the 
country  there  are  two  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which  lies  partly  in  Brazil.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  lakes  a  low  sandy  tract  extendi 
inland  for  about  60  m. ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  consists  of  an  elevated  table  land 
penetrated  by  many  fertile  valleys  along  tbe& 
coast.  The  surface  of  this  table  land  oonasti 
of  extensive  plains  traversed  by  occasional 
ranges  of  low  hills,  the  whole  being  almost 
destitute  of  trees.  Potters'  earth  and  umber 
are  found,  copper  ore  is  procured  near  Cape 
Maria,  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  said  to 
have  been  formerly  worked.  The  climate  a 
remarkably  mild  and  healthy,  but  during  the 
winter  mouths  a  good  deal  of  rain  falls  in  the 
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lower  part  of  the  oonntry.  Severe  frosts  oooa- 
riomJly  occur  on  the  table  land,  but  very  little 
snow  &II9,  and  cattle  are  conseqaentlj  enabled 
to  find  subsistence  at  all  seasons.  A  great  deal 
of  the  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  bat  agriculture 
is  much  neglected.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  rice, 
peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  are  all 
raised;  and  the  vine,  peach,  sugar  cane,  and 
numerous  kinds  of  fruit  trees  thrive  remarkably 
well.  Timber  is  only  found  on  the  banks  of 
the^prindpal  rivers.  The  pastures  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists 
in  their  flocks  and  herds.  Great  numbers  of 
horses  and  horned  cattle  run  wild  on  the  pluns, 
and  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept,  the  wool  of 
which  is  of  superior  quality.  Among  the  wild 
(tTiimnlif  are  included  the  tapir,  deer,  ounce, 
monkey,  paca,  rabbit,  and  fox ;  and  large  packs 
of  wild  aogs  frequent  the  plains.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  birds,  and  water  fowl  frequent 
the  lakes.  The  manufactures  are  of  little  im- 
portance, being  confined  to  a  few  coarse  arti- 
cles for  domestic  use.  The  commerce  of  the 
country  is  idso  comparatively  insignificant, 
few  of  the  natural  products  finding  their  way 
abroad.  The  exports  consist  of  jerked  and  salted 
beef,  tallow,  hides,  horns,  and  hair;  and  the 
imports  of  manufactured  articles,  lumber,  flour, 
BOgar,  cordage,  and  agricultural  implements 
flrom  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1868, 
986  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  186,699  tons  en- 
tered, and  922  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  188,- 
280  tons  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  republic 
In  the  same  year  the  value  of  the  exports  to 
the  principal  countries  with  which  trade  is 
carried  on  was  as  follows :  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  $1,176,875;  France,  $1,018,840 ; 
Brazil,  $081,880;  Sardinia,  $714,426;  United 
States,  $660,116;  Spain,  $601,700;  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  $272,840. — In  theory  the  government 
of  Uruguay  resembles  that  of  the  United  States, 
but  in  practice  it  has  degenerated  into  a  mere 
military  despotism,  and  the  president,  who  is 
usually  some  soccessfnl  general,  in  reality  pos- 
sesses absolute  power.  According  to  the  budget 
for  1660,  the  revenues  and  expenditures  for  18 
months  were  each  estimated  at  $8,679,802. 
The  total  public  debt  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  about  $25,000,000.— The  territory  included 
in  the  republic  of  Uruguay  was  originally  set- 
tled by  a  Spanish  colony  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  the  possession  of  it  afterward  caused  a  war 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  during  which  it 
was  in  turn  several  times  occupied  by  both. 
The  contest  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of 
Spain,  and  the  country  attached  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  known  as  the 
district  of  Banda  Oriental.  When  the  war  of 
independence  began,  Banda  Oriental  took  the 
side  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  shortly  afterward 
separated  from  that  republic.  The  BrazUians, 
seeing  the  country  in  an  unsettled  state,  and 
fearing  lest  its  revolutionary  doctrines  should 
spread  into  their  territory,  took  possession  of 
it  in  1821.  Bueaoa  Ayres  protested  against 
this  proceeding,  but  war  did  not  actually  break 


out  with  Brazil  till  1836.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  in  1828,  through  the  intervention 
of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  N.  part  of  the 
country,  known  as  the  Seven  Missions,  was 
ceded  to  Brazil,  and  the  S.  portion  was  de- 
clared an  independent  state,  under  the  title  of 
Republica  del  Uruguay  Oriental.  Internal  dis- 
sensions soon  broke  out,  and  Rosas,  the  presi- 
dent of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  asked  for  assistance 
by  Oribe,  one  of  the  nnsnoceesfril  candidates 
for  the  presidency  of  Uruguay.  Some  troops 
were  sent,  and  the  war  continued  for  a  long 
time  with  very  little  advantage  on  either  side. 
Brazil,  being  at  last  induced  to  interfere,  sent 
to  the  governments  of  England  and  France  to 
request  their  help  in  compelling  the  combat- 
ants to  lay  down  their  arms.  Both  these  pow- 
ers sent  some  ships  of  war  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  in  1846,  and  blockaded  Montevideo,  the 
former  till  1848  and  the  latter  till  1849,  when 
they  made  treaties  with  the  ruler  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  Argentine  provinces  of  Oorrientes 
and  Entre  Rios  joined  Rosas,  and  the  war  con- 
tinned  till  1851,  when  Oribe  was  defeated  and 
his  patron  shortly  afterward  deposed.  Peace 
was  now  secured,  and  treaties  were  entered 
into  with  foreign  states,  one  concluded  in  Jan. 
1859  with  Brazil  and  the  Arfientine  Confedera- 
tion securing  the  independence  and  nentralitj 
of  the  state ;  but  internal  discord  still  prevailed, 
and  has  kept  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  a 
most  disorganized  condition  down  to  tiie  pres- 
ent time.  Bernardo  Pmdencio  Berro  is  now 
president,  having  been  elected  for  4  years  is 
March,  I860. 

URUGUAY,  a  river  of  Sonth  America,  whiob 
rises  on  the  W.  slope  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  province  of  Rio  Chttnde  do  Sol, 
Brazil,  about  lat  28°  8.,  long.  80°  W.  After 
flowing  'S.  W.  Ibr  about  100- m.,  it  is  joined  on 
the  right  by  the  Pelotas,  by  which  name  it  is 
sometimes  known  in  this  part  of  its  eourse,  and' 
then  assumes  a  W.  direction  until  it  is  joined 
from  the  K.  by  the  Repiri,  which  separates 
Brazil  from  the  state  of  Oorrientes  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation.  Its  course  is  now  S.  8. 
W.  for  perhaps  260  m.,  during  which  it  receives 
the  Ibicui,  Arapey,  and  other  important  afiln- 
ents,  and  separates  Brazil  and  Uruguay  on  the 
left  from  the  Argentine  Confederation  on  the 
right.  From  the  town  of  Belen  in  Ura^^ay,  at 
the  month  of  the  Arroyo- Arapey,  its  direction 
is  almost  due  S.  for  400  m.,  when  it  unites  with 
the  Parana  to  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  lat. 
84°  S.,  long.  61°  40'  W.  The  most  considerable 
of  all  its  tributaries  is  the  Rio  Negro,  which 
Joins  it  from  Umguay,  60  m.  above  its  mouth. 
Its  whole  length  is  800  m.  It  is  navigable  bv 
sailing  barks  to  a  point  40  m.  below  the  Ibicni, 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay. 
There  is  here  a  cataract,  above  which  the  river 
is  navigable  oy  large  canoes  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Pelotas.  Its  banks  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
produce  cotton  and  mat^  or  Paraguay  tea,  but 
they  are  little  cultivated. 

USBEOKS.    SeeTnKKS. 
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USES.  The  word  u$u$  was  employed  in  the 
Boman  oivil  law,  and  there  meant  a  right  to 
take  80  much  of  the  fruit  or  profit  of  a  thing 
as  was  needed  for  sustenance ;  while  ii»nfruetu» 
had  a  larger  meaning,  including  a  qualified 
right  of  possession.  In  the  law  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  the  word  use  has  a  pre- 
dse  meaning,  which  is  amilar  to  that  of  the 
^doi  eommurum  of  the  Boman  law.  It  means 
a  confidence  reposed  in  one  who  has  the  prop- 
erty (or  to  whom  it  is  given)  in  possession,  that 
he  will  hold  it  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  another, 
who  is  called  in  Norman  French  the  eestuy 
que  tcte.  A  Roman  magistrate  (a  preetor)  was 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  theaofidei 
eommiua,  and  was  called  eommiMarius.  When 
usee  became  common  in  England,  the  chancel- 
lor, under  whose  Jurisdiction  they  passed,  had 
much  the  same  duty  to  perform  as  the  Roman 
eomminarixu ;  and  indeed  Lord  Bacon  calls 
this  magistrate  a  Roman  chancellor. — Uses 
were  invented  in  England  to  avoid  and  defeat 
the  statutes  of  mortmain  (see  Tbubt)  ;  and  to 
protect  those  statutes  against  uses,  the  statute 
of  27  Henry  VIII.,  commonly  called  the  statute 
of  uses,  was  enacted.  This  statute  provided 
that  any  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  a 
use  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  otherwise,  should 
stand  seized  and  possessed  of  the  land  itself,  in 
the  like  estate  which  they  had  in  the  use ;  the 
intention  being  to  subject  a  conveyance  to  the 
use  of  any  one,  and  the  property  and  the  eatuy 
qtte  use,  to  the  same  legal  restraints  and  liabili- 
ties as  if  the  conveyance  had  been  made  direct- 
ly to  the  eettuy  que  vte.  This  statute  was  said, 
in  legal  phraseology,  "to  execute  the  use."  It 
was  intended  to  prevent  conveyances  to  use, 
by  wiRting  them  of  no  effect  where  they  vio- 
lated the  statutes  of  mortmain,  and  of  no  more 
effect  than  a  direct  conveyance  ^here  they  did 
not.  Still  such  uses  as  the  law  permitted,  or 
as  courts  of  equity  could  protect,  were  foimd 
to  be  ezceedin^y  convenient,  and  became  com- 
mon ;  and  courts  of  equity  retuned  their  hold 
upon  tiiem,  the  person  to  whoin  the  convey- 
ance was  made  being  considered  as  having  the 
legal  estate,  subject  to  the  rules  of  law  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law,  while  the  eettvy 
que  lue  has  an  eqnitable  estate  subject  to  the 
rules  and  the  courts  of  equity.  This  is  now 
the  prevailing  condition  of  the  law  of  uses  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
whole  system  of  law  and  of  equity  in  regard  to 
uses  has  become  as  intricate  and  extensive  as 
it  is  important  Here  we  can  do  no  more  than 
indicate  the  prindpal  rules  of  this  system. — 
There  can  be  no  use,  unless :  1,  there  is  a  per- 
son capable  in  law  of  taking  it;  2,  a  person 
capable  in  law  of  being  seized  of  the  property 
to  tibe  use  of  the  other ;  8,  an  express  declara- 
tion of  use,  or  a  consideration  and  a  transfer  or 
contract  from  which  the  court  will  imply  a  use ; 
and  4,  snfScient  estate  or  property  or  interest 
to  sustain  a  use.  Then,  if  a  nse  exists  which 
the  courts  can  recognize,  it  is  descendible,  or 
heritable,  or  devisable,  or  transferable  accord- 


ing to  the  rules  of  law  or  equity,  in  oon&nmty 
with  the  provisions  in  the  instrument  creitiag 
the  use.  If  the  eettuy  que  use  of  land  b«  mar- 
ried, his  widow  has  no  dower,  nor  the  hasbasd 
of  a  ee»tuy  que  use  a  tenancy  by  courtesy,  because 
the  eeituy  que  vse  has  no  seisin,  nor  can  lie 
bring  an  action  at  livr  respecting  it  The  sd- 
sin  is  in  the  feoffee- to-nse,  and  while  his  legal 
estate  is  subject  to  all  legal  incidents  &t  Uw, 
equity  will  subject  all  these  legal  incidents  to 
the  equitable  requirements  of  tiie  use. — ^Tiysts 
and  uses  are  often  spoken  of  together,  and  from 
the  article  on  Trusts  their  similarity,  or  siul- 
ogy,  will  be  seen.  They  are  however  different 
in  important  particulars ;  but  the  rules  of  law 
which  define  this  difference  are  so  nice  and 
technical,  and  still  open  to  bo  much  qoestioD, 
that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  present 
them  with  sufficient  fulness  to  be  useful. 

USHANT  (Fr.  Oueisanf),  the  chief  Mand  of 
a  cluster  of  7,  known  collectively  as  ileteCOutt- 
tant,  situated  about  16  m.  from  the  coast  of 
France,  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  department  of 
Finistdre,  of  which  they  form  a  canton,  and 
28  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Brest ;  extreme  lengOi  S 
m.,  breadth  8  m. ;  p<^.  2,271.  The  shores  of 
Ushant  are  bold  and  rocky,  and  landing  is  onlj 
practicable  in  a  few  places.  The  fonnation  Is 
almost  entirely  granitic,  and  the  soil  is  fertile, 
the  surface  being  covered  with  excellent  mead- 
ows and  pasture  lands,  upon  which  horses  and 
sheep  are  reared.  The  inhabitants  are  prisei- 
pally  occupied  in  fishing,  and  paganism  was  said 
to  linger  among  them  tdl  the  17m  century.  The 
lighthouse  on  Ushant  is  sitoated  in  lat  48°  S8' 
K,  long.  5'  8'  W.  Off  Ushant  the  British  fleet 
under  Sir  Edward  Hawkes  guned  a  complete 
victory  over  the  French  under  Admiral  Conflani 
in  1769 ;  and  an  indecisive  action  took  place  be- 
tween the  English  under  Admiral  Eeppel  and 
the  French  under  C!oant  d'OrvUliers  in  1778. 

USHER  (Fr.  huimer),  a  public  officer  having 
charge  of  the  door  of  a  court  or  hall,  and  henoe 
one  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce  strangers 
and  perform  other  similar  duties.  There  are 
various  officers  of  this  kind  attached  to  the 
royal  household  in  England,  indnding  the  gen- 
tleman usher  of  the  black  rod,  who  attends  in 
the  house  of  peers  during  the  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment, and  12  or  more  gentleman  ushers.  There 
is  also  an  usher  of  the  exchequer,  who  attends 
the  barons  and  other  officers  of  that  conrt  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  under  or  assistant 
master  in  a  school. 

USHER,  Jaxes,  an  Irish  prelate,  bom  in 
Dnblin,  Jan.  4,  1680,  died  in  Reigate,  Sorrej, 
March  21,  1666.  He  was  educated  at  Trinitj 
college,  Dublin,  being  one  of  the  first  3  stn- 
dents  admitted.  He  b^gan  the  study  of  theology 
in  1698,  took  the  degree  of  .M.A.  in  1600,  was 
ordained  priest  in  1601,  and  soon  liter  received 
the  appointment  of  "  Sunday  ^temoon  preacb- 
er  before  the  state"  in  Ohrist  chnrchj  Dnblia- 
He  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  his  college 
in  1 607,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  cbao- 
oeUor  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Patrick.    In  1620 
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Qng  James  nominated  him  to  the  see  of 
Meath ;  in  1628  he  vas  made  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  council ;  and  in  Jan.  1624,  he  was 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  and  the 
primacy  of  the  Irish  church.  In  1640  he  visit- 
ed England,  and  during  his  absence  his  house 
at  Armagh  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels  (1641), 
and  with  it  he  lost  nearly  every  thing  he  pos- 
sessed. In  the  state  of  the  country  it  was 
thought  needless  to  return  to  his  archbishop- 
ric, and  Oharles  I.  conferred  ripon  him  the 
biniopric  of  Carlisle,  to  be  held  in  eommendam. 
In  1647  he  was  cbosen  preacher  to  the  society 
of  Uncoln's  Inn,  and  preached  regularly  in  the 
chapel  during  term  time  for  nearly  8  years. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey  by  order 
of  Oromwell.  His  principal  works  are:  D« 
Eeelasiarum  Chrittianatum  Sueeettione  et  Statu 
(London,  1618) ;  "  Emanuel,  or  a  Treatise  on 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God"  (Dublin, 
1688);  Britannieanm  Eeeletiarwn  Antiquita- 
U*  ODublin,  1689) ;  De  Romana  Bxleiia  Sym- 
bolo  (London,  1647) ;  Dmertatio  de  Maeedonvm 
etAtianorum  Anno  Solari  (1648) ;  Araialet  Ve- 
terU  «t  Nni  Tatammti  (2  vols,  fol.,  1660-'64) ; 
Spittola  ad  Ladcvieum  CapeUum  de  Varian- 
tibu*  Tutv*  BOraiei  Leetioniius  (1662) ;  "  The 
Reduction  of  Episcopacy  to  the  Form  of  the 
Synodioal  Government  in  the  Ancient  Ohurch" 
(1658) ;  and  Ghronologia  Saeru  (1660).  A  oom- 

flete  edition  of  his  works  has  been  published 
y  the  Dublin  university  in  17  vols. 

USQUEBAUGH  (Irish,  uiage,  water,  and 
lagK,  life),  the  Irish  name  for  distilled  spirit, 
whence  the  modern  w6rd  whiskey.  It  is  now 
applied  to  a  liquor  compounded  of  brandy,  rai- 
sins, dnnamon,  and  other  spioes. 

USUMASINTA  RIVER.    See  Guatbmax^. 

USURY.  Originally  this  word  meant  any 
taking  of  money  for  the  use  of  money ;  and 
he  was  therefore  a  usurer  who,  lending  money, 
required  in  repayment  any  thing  more  than  the 
amount  which  he  lent.  This  was  onoe  con- 
ddered  a  great  moral  wrong,  and  the  greater 
the  more  was  taken.  For  many  ages,  however, 
this  opinion,  if  it  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  has 
lost  much  of  its  practical  or  legal  force.  It  is  no 
longer  deemed  more  wrong  to  take  pay  for  the 
nse  of  money  than  for  the  use  of  a  house,  or  a 
horse,  or  any  other  property.  Bat  the  linger- 
ing influence  of  the  former  opinion,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  money  makes 
it  easier  for  the  lender  to  oppress  the  borrower, 
has  caused  nearly  all  Christian  nations  to  fix 
by  law  the  rate  of  compensation  for  the  nse  of 
money.  If  compensation  be  taken  within  this 
limitation  of  law,  it  is  called  interest ;  but  if 
more  be  taken  than  the  law  allows,  this  is,  in 
the  present  meaning  of  the  word,  usury.  (See 
Intbbest.)  The  opinion  that  money  should  be 
borrowed  and  repaid,  or  bought  and  sold,  upon 
whatever  terms  the  parties  should  agree  to, 
like  any  other  property,  has  of  late  years  gained 
ground  almost  everywhere ;  and  where  usury 
laws  are  in  force,  this  opinion  has  perhaps  ex- 
erted some  influence  upon  abjudication.    In 


England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  interest 
at  10  per  cent,  was  made  lawAil ;  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  it  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent. ;  dur- 
ing the  commonwealth  it  was  6  per  cent.,  and 
this  was  again  enacted  by  12  Charles  11. ;  the 
statute  of  12  Anne  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent. 
The  act  8  and  4  William  IV.  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  usury  laws  bills  having 
more  than  8  months  to  run.     After  sever^ 
modifications  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  the  act 
17  and  18  Victoria,  ch.  90,  repealed  all  laws 
then  in  force  relating  to  usury ;  providing  only 
that  the  rights  and  remedies  of  persons  in  re- 
spect to  acts  previously  done,  shonld  not  be 
affected  by  the  statute. — ^In  the  United  States, 
the  usury  laws  differ  in  different  states,  and 
are  not  perhaps  precisely  the  same  in  any  two. 
In  Louisiana  6  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate ;  in 
Few  York,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  it  is  7  per  cent. ;  in 
Alabama,  Florida,  and  Texas,  8  per  cent ;  in 
California,  Kansas,  and  Oregon,  10  per  cent. ; 
in  all  the  other  states  it  is  6  per  cent.    But  the 
statutes  vary  exceedingly  as  to  the  legal  effects 
of  usury.    In  some,  the  parties  may  agree  on 
what  rate  they  wiU,  and  the  legal  rate  takes 
effect  only  in  the  absence  of  agreement;  in 
others,  the  whole  contract  is  avoided  by  a 
reservation  or  agreement  for  more  than  the 
legal  rate.    Regarding  these  as  extremes,  in 
much  the  greater  number  the  penalty  for  usniy 
lies  between  them.    In  some  states  the  legal 
rate  takes  effect  when  tliere  is  no  agreement, 
but  the  parties  may  agree  for  more  up  to  a  cer- 
tain definite  limit. — There  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  usnry  laws  may  be  evaded,  and 
courts  watch  contracts  liable  to  this  abuse 
with  great  strictness.    Some  principles  may  be 
gathered  from  the  abjudications,  which  m^  be 
regarded  as  prevalent,  if  not  universal.    Thus, 
to  constitute  usury,  there  must  be  substantially 
a  loan,  and  a  usurious  intent  in  both  parties,  in 
one  to  give  and  in  the  other  to  take  nsnrioos 
interest.   But  the  contract  need  not  be,  in  form, 
a  loan ;  and  whether  it  is  so  in  fact,  is  a  qnee- 
tion  for  a  jury.  Property  may  be  sold  for  what- 
ever price  the  parties  agree  npon ;  bnt  if  <he 
sale  be  in  fact  a  mere  cover  for  the  usnry,  it 
does  not  protect  it.    Kegotiable  paper  may  be 
sold  like  other  paper.    The  cases  on  this  sub- 
ject are  numerous,  nice,  and  perhaps  conflict- 
ing; bnt  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  mle^ 
that  if  it  is  in  fact  the  promissor  who  sells, 
and  the  buyer  buys  even  through  an  agent, 
but   with   knowledge   that  he  buys  of  the 
promissor,  it  is  in  fact  and  in  law  a  loan  from 
the  buyer,  and  may  therefore  be  usurious.  Even 
if  a  statute  declares  a  usurious  contract "  void," 
in  the  most  emphatic  language,  the  law  looks 
npon  it  rather  as  "  voidable ;"  and  therefore  no 
one  can  make  the  objection  of  nsury  but  the 
borrower  and  the  parties  in  privity  of  interest 
and  contract  with  him.    So,  if  one  borrows 
stock,  agreeing  to  replace  it  with  the  dividends 
received  in  the  mean  time,  or  if  he  agrees  to  re- 
place it,  or  the  money  It  sells  for,  with  interest 
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OD  its  Talne,  the  oontntet  is  not  asnrioiis ;  bnt 
if  the  lender  retains  an  option  to  take  either  the 
dividends  or  interest,  it  is  usarions.  If  a  note 
be  given  nsnriouslj  in  payment  of  or  as  seoori- 
ty  for  a  preexisting  debt,  and  the  note  ia  void 
by  the  usory  laws,  the  original  debt  remains 
unaffected.  As  there  must  be  usurious  intent, 
if  illegal  interest  is  taken  by  a  miscalcula- 
tion or  other  mistake  in  fact,  it  is  not  usury ; 
but  it  is  usury  if  the  mistake  be  one  of  law,  be- 
cause every  person  is  held  to  know  the  law. 
If  the  lender  takes  upon  himself  an  extra 
risk  (apart  from  that  of  the  borrower's  insol- 
vency), he  may  charge  extra  interest.  Bot- 
tomry and  respondentia  contracts  are  founded 
on  this  principle,  because  if  the  ship  or  goods 
are  lost,  the  debt  is  not  demandable.  The  same 
principle  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  on  annu- 
ity, and  even  to  tlie  bar^in  of  the  borrower 
that  if  he  does  not  repay  the  principal  when 
due  with  legal  interest,  he  will  pay  a  certain 
penalty,  because  he  has  the  power  of  avoiding 
this  penalty  by  payment  of  interest.  If  a  bor- 
rower on  repaying  the  money  make  the  lender 
a  gift,  it  is  usurious  if  the  gift  be  in  perform- 
ance of  a  previous  promise,  but  not  otherwise. 
Discount  of  interest,  whereby  the  lender  gets 
interest  on  his  interest,  or  interest  on  money 
which  he  never  lends,  and  calculations  of  in- 
.terest  by  Rowlett's  tables,  which  consider  the 
year  as  consisting  of  only  860  days  (bnt  qualify 
the  error  by  casting  the  fractions  on  the  right 
side),  are  now  established  usages,  and  vould 
not  moke  the  contract  usurious,  especially  if 
the  contract  were  of  a  kind  usually  subjected  to 
this  usage,  as  are  bank  discounts.  Compound 
interest  is  said,  in  a  recent  case  (28  Pick.  167), 
to  "  savor  of  usury ;"  but  it  may  be  regarded 
not  so  much  usury  as  an  agreement  to  pay  a 
penalty  for  not  paying  interest.  In  the  present 
state  of  tiie  authorities,  it  may  be  said  that 
wherever  usury  is  forbidden,  a  bargain  for 
compound  interest  would  not  be  enforced. 
Bnt  it  is  common  for  courts  to  order  a  settle- 
ment of  accounts  with  annual  rests,  which  is 
equivalent  to  compound  interest.  This  is 
especially  done  where  Imstees  have  used  the 
money  of  their  eett^iy  que  tnut.  The  prevail- 
ing rule  for  the  settlement  of  accounts  on 
which  payments  have  been  made  (originating 
in  a  decision  in  Massachusetts)  is  this:  com- 
pute the  interest  on  the  principal  to  the  first 
time  a  payment  was  made,  whicn  payment  ex- 
ceeds, alone  or  with  previous  payments,  the 
interest  then  due;  add  that  interest  to  the 
principal ;  from  the  sum  subtract  the  payment 
and  preceding  payments ;  the  remainder  forms 
a  new  principal,  upon  which  proceed  a^  before, 
up  to  the  time  of  settlement  or  the  rendering 
of  Judgment 

UTAH  (fix>m  the  Indian  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  commonly  spelled  Ynta,  which  signifies 
"  those  who  dwell  in  mountains"),  a  territory 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  bounded  N. 
by  Washington  territory,  N.  £.  by  Nebraska, 
E.  by  Oolorado,  8.  by  Arizona  (!New  Mexico), 


and  W.  by  Nevada,  and  lying  between  lat 
87°  and  42°  N.,  and  long.  109*  and  116' W; 
area,  181,820  sq.  m.,  or  84,044,880  acres.  It 
was  divided  in  1860,  according  to  Capt  R.  F. 
Borton  ("  City  of  the  Saints,"  1868),  mto  19 
coonties,  viz. :  Salt  Lake,  Utdi,  Davis,  Welier, 
Iron,  Tooele,  San  Pete  Valley,  Jnab,  Box 
Elder,*  Washington,  Millard,  Green  River,  Ce- 
dar,* Malad,*  Ca«jie,*  Beaver,*  Shambip,* 
Salt  Lake  Islands,*  and  St  Mary's.*  The  largeit 
town  is  Salt  Lake  Oity,  Fillmore,  the  capital, 
being  only  a  hamlet;  and  the  other  count; 
towns  are  Provo,  Farmington,  Ogden,  FaroTui, 
Tooele,  San  Pete,  Salt  Creek,  Box  Elder,  Fort 
Harmony,  Fort  Supply,  Cedar  City,  Fort  lilaltd, 
Cache  Valley,  Beaver  Creek,  and  Deep  Greet 
The  population  of  the  territory  by  the  U.  8. 
census  of  1860  was  ascertained  to  be  11,S80, 
of  whom  26  were  slaves.  In  1866  a  census 
taken  by  the  Mormon  authorities  returned  37,- 
277  males  and  89,068  females,  a  total  of  76,3S6. 
The  non-Mormon  inhabitants,  however,  main- 
tained that  these  numbers  were  purpoeely  ex- 
aggerated, and  the  U.  S.  oommisdoners  is  the 
following  year  reported  that  the  population  did 
not  exceed  60,000.  The  U.  S.  census  of  18(0 
returned  40,296,  of  whom  29  were  slaves.  A 
majority  of  the  people  are  foreigners,  chieflj 
from  Great  Britain. — The  surface  of  Uteh  ia  u 
immense  basin  elevated  4,000  to  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mooa- 
tains  8,000  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  subdivid^ 
by  transverse  ridges.  The  rim  of  the  basin  it 
formed  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Oregon, 
on  the  £.  and  S.  by  sub-ranges  of  the  Rocl? 
motmtains,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
At  some  remote  period  this  great  basin  vat 
evidently  an  inland  sea.  The  bench  forma- 
tion, a  system  of  water  marks,  is  found  in  evei; 
valley,  while  detach^  and  parallel  blocks  d 
mountain,  trending  almost  invariably  N.  and  S., 
were  in  geological  ages  rock  islands  rinng  above 
the  water.  Between  these  primitive  and  meta- 
morphic  ridges  lie  the  secondary  basins,  Those 
average  width  may  be  16  or  20  miles.  The; 
open  into  one  another  by  oaflons  and  passes, 
and  are  often  separated  longitudinally  by  small- 
er divisions  running  K  and  W.,  thus  conveitiiig 
one  extended  strip  of  secondary  into  a  system 
of  tertiary  valleys.  Two  great  monntwn  cbtto* 
run  transversely  across  the  basin  from  S.  E.  to 
S.  W.  The  northernmost  is  the  Eamboldt 
river  range,  6,600  feet  high ;  the  sonthem  is 
the  prolongation  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  vhich 
has  an  elevation  of  nearly  12,000  feet  The 
watershed  of  the  basin  is  toward  the  K., 
S.,  E.,  and  W.,  chiefly  through  the  afSnents 
of  the  Columbia  and  the  Colorado.  Lakes 
are  numerous,  two  nearly  parallel  chains  of 
them  extending  across  the  country  from  N.  t« 
S.  The  eastern  chain  begins  at  the  north  witli 
the  Great  Salt  lake  (see  Grkat  Salt  Uss). 
the  small  lakes  of  the  Wahsatch,  the  Utah,  tht 

*  Tbeae  conntlcs  trci  not  eoaUlned  In  tha  C.  8.  wmuj^ 
tariM  for  18S0;  while  three  ratamrd  by  tbe  eumt,Of 
too,  Deaeret,  «ad  Snminlt,  ate  not  nained  b/  Barter 
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Kieollet,  and  the  little  Salt  lake.  All  these 
•re  fed  by  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  west- 
era  oounterslope  of  the  Wahsatch  monntains. 
The  other  chain  consists  of  Mad,  Pyramid  (so 
called  from  a  pyramidal  rook  rising  from  its 
waters),  Oarson,  Mon6,  and  Walker's  lakes, 
which  receive  the  waters  flowing  from  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  There  are 
many  thermal  springs  in  the  territory,  some  of 
which  discharge  strong  brine,  some  are  solphnr- 
ons,  and  others  chalybeate. — The  rooks  of  Utah 
are  mostly  primitive — granite,  Jasper,  syenite, 
hornblende,  and  porphyry,  with  rarions  quartz- 
es. Volcanic  action  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  obsidian,  scoriae,  and  lava.  Many  of  the  ridges 
are  of  oarboniferoas  limestone  mingled  with 
calcareous  spar,  and  resting  upon  or  alternating 
with  hard  and  compact  grits  and  sandstone,  and 
in  many  places  rich  with  encrinites  and  fossil 
corallines.  In  the  canons  *near  Salt  Lake  Oity 
are  found  bowlders  of  serpentine;  fine  gray 
granite ;  coarse  red,  ochrish,  poikilitic,  crys- 
talline white,  and  metamorphio  sandstones ;  a 
variety  of  conglomerates,  especially  granitic, 
with  tufa  in  large  masses ;  talcose  and  striated 
slates,  gypsum,  pebbles  of  alabaster,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  limestone.  Marble  of  every  hue 
and  texture  is  found  in  large  masses.  Iron  of 
excellent  quality  is  abundant,  and  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  have  been  fonnd.  Bitu- 
minous coal  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities, 
as  also  sulphur  and  soleratus ;  and  alum,  borax, 
and  petroleum  have  been  discovered.  Among 
the  precious  stones  that  have  been  found  are 
rubies,  emeralds,  chalcedony,  sardonyx,  carne- 
lian,  and  agates. — Among  the  native  animals 
are  the  antelope,  deer,  elk,  bighorn  or  Booky 
mountain  sheep,  the  cougar,  the  catamoont,  the 
large  and  small  wolf,  the  red,  great-tailed,  and 
silver  fox,  minks,  ermines,  skunks,  badgers, 
wolverenes,  beavers,  hares,  the  jackass  rabbit, 
porcupines,  gophers,  woodchncks,  squirrels,  and 
the  hyrax,  or  as  the  Mormons  caU  it  the  cony. 
The  principal  birds  of  prey  are  the  red-tailed 
hawk,  the  sharp-shinned  hawk,  the  sparrow 
hawk,  and  the  vnlturine  turkey  buzzard.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  quail  and  grouse ;  and 
among  the  water  fowl  are  swans,  wild  geese, 
the  white  pelican,  the  cormorant,  the  mallard 
or  green-head,  the  red-breasted  and  green- 
winged  teal,  the  brant,  the  plover  and  curlew, 
the  gull,  a  bine  heron,  and  a  brown  crane. 
There  are  also  the  blue  bird,  the  humming  bird, 
finches,  woodpeckers,  the  swamp  .blackbird, 
the  snow,  bird,  and  a  species  of  lark  which  is 
considered  a  delicacy  for  the  table.  Among 
the  reptiles  are  a  gray  and  green  lizard  and  the 
phrynoioma  or  homed  frog,  of  which  there  are 
many  species.  The  serpents  are  chiefly  rattle- 
snakes, swamp  adders,  and  water  snakes.  The 
fishes  are  perch,  pike,  bass,  chub,  trout,  and 
salmon  tront,  the  last  of  which  sometimes 
i-eaches  the  weight  of  80  lbs. — The  vegetation 
of  Utah  is  not  Inxnriant.  Timber  is  scarce  ex- 
cept on  the -mountains,  where  there  are  exten- 
sive forests  of  pine  and  fir.    The  lower  oaDons 


and  river  bottoms  produce  willows,  somb  ma- 
ple, box  elder,  aspen,  birch,  cottonwood,  and 
m  the  southern  pcurt  of  the  territory  spruce  and 
dwarf  ash.  There  is  an  inconvenient  deficiency 
of  hard  wood  and  of  wood  fit  for  building, 
though  extensive  plantations  have  bean  made 
which  promise  a  sufBoient  supply  in  the  future. 
Among  the  peculiar  natural  products  is  a  fine 
bunch  grass,  which  lives  and  grows  through 
the  winter  and  furnishes  food  for  cattle  at  all 
seasons.  The  wild  fruits  are  the  service  berry, 
chokeberry,  bufialo  berry,  gooseberry,  straw- 
berry, and  black,  white,  red,  and  yellow  moun- 
tain currant. — ^The  great  elevation  of  Utah 
above  the  sea  and  the  immense  masses  of  snow- 
covered  monntains  that  surround  it  exercise  a 
material  efiect  upon  the  climate.  The  air  is 
highly  rarifled,  so  that  new  comers  snfier  from 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  after  violent  exer- 
cise experience  nausea  and  fainting.  The 
weather  is  changeable,  and  during  much  of  the 
year  is  very  bleak.  In  1860  the  nighest  range 
of  the  thermometer  was  96°  in  Jtdy,  and  the 
lowest  23°  below  zero  in  December.  Spring 
opens  in  the  valleys  with  great  suddenness,  and  . 
the  summer  is  hot,  though  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  usually  cooled  by  breezes  from  the 
monntains.  Thunder  storms  and  dust  storms 
are  freqnent  and  violent.  The  winter  is  severe, 
with  high  winds  and  deep  snows,  which  lie 
in  the  canons  throughout  the  year. — The  In- 
dians of  Utah  are  chiefly  of  the  Shoshonee  or 
Snake  nation,  and  of  the  Yuta  or  Ute  race,  as 
they  are  commonly  called  by  the  whites.  The 
Shoshonees  comprise  14  tribes,  averaging  nearly 
1,000  souls  eacL  The  Ynta  are  divided  into 
27  bands,  and  are  estimated  to  number  15,000 
souls.  Many  of  their  bands  however  roam  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Utah,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion is  thought  to  be  diminishing.  Of  late  years 
they  have  been  hostile  to  the  whites,  and  have 
lost  many  of  their  fighting  men  in  encounters 
with  the  emigrants  crossing  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  with  the  U.  B.  regular  forces.  Of 
the  white  inhabitants  of  Utah,  nearly  all  are 
Mormons  or  "  Latter  Day  Saints,"  the  majority 
of  whom  are  of  European  birth,  chiefly  Eng- 
lish. The  character  of  these  people,  among 
whom  polygamy  is  extennvely  practised,  has 
been  very  differently  represented  by  different 
observers.  By  most  of  the  travellers  who  have 
written  oonoeming  them  they  have  been  de- 
scribed as  intolerant,  ignorant,  immoral,  and 
coarse,  with  little  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  "  Gentile"  or  non-Mormon  part  of  their 
neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  Oapt.  Burton, 
the  English  traveller,  who  spent  24  days  among 
them  in  1860,  and  is  an  apologist  for  polygamy, 
says  that  "  in  point  of  mere  moralii^  the  Mor- 
mon community  is  perhaps  purer  thwn  any  oth- 
er of  equal  numbers,"  and  ascribes  to  them  tol- 
erance, kindness,  sobriety,  industry,  and  many 
other  good  qualities.  The  influence  of  the 
priesthood  is  very  strongly  felt  in  all  civil  and 
social  matters  among  the  Mormons,  and  is  ex- 
ercised through  a  complicated  and  imposing  or 
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gsnization  of  presidents,  bishops,  elders,  qtio- 
ruTDii,  and  councils.  A  regalar  system  of  tithing 
has  been  instituted,  hj  which  one  tenth  of  the 
grain,  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  other  products  of 
labor  is  given  by  the  people  to  the  church. 
There  is  a  tithing  office  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
which  the  goods  thus  contributed  are  received 
and  stored,  and  in  which  acconnts  are  kept  with 
every  member  of  the  ohuroh.  The  amonnt  of 
the  produce  of  each  is  careftiUy  ascertained,  and 
he  13  charged  with  one  tendi  of  every  thing, 
including  his  labor,  and  credited  with  what  he 
pays.  Branch  offices  are  kept  at  the  prin- 
cipal villages  and  settlements,  from  which  re- 
ports are  made. — The  soil  of  Utah  is  in  gen- 
eral hard,  dry,  and  barren.  Not  more  tiian 
one  fiftieth  part  is  fit  for  tillage,  though  in 
some  places  extraordinarily  large  crops  have 
been  raised.  It  is  said  indeed  that  land  near 
Lake  Utah  has  yielded  from  60  to  100  bushels 
per  acre.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, oats,  barley,  Indian  corn,  all  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  flax, 
hemp,  and  linseed  in  abundance.  The  warmest 
and  most  fertile  lands  are  on  the  benches  above 
the  lower  valleys.  The  alkaline  nature  of  the 
soil  is  iqjnrions  to  vegetation,  though  potatoes, 
•quashes,  and  melons  are  made  sweeter  by  a 
small  admixture  of  it.  A  species  of  cricket,  and 
a  grasshopper  about  the  size  of  a  common  lo- 
cust, are  also  very  troublesome  to  the  farmer. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  agriculture  do  not 
extend  to  grazing,  for  which  the  country  is  ad- 
mirably adapted.  The  vaUeys  supply  plentiful 
pasturage  in  the  winter,  and  as  spring  advances, 
and  the  snow  disappears  on  the  hills,  the  fiocks 
and  herds  find  ample  forage  on  the  bunch  grass, 
which  bears  its  seed  in  summer.  In  the  basin 
of  Green  river  is  a  fine  wool-producing  region 
nearly  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and  the  best 
breeds  of  sheep  have  already  been  introdnced 
into  the  territory.  In  1860  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  lake  produced  806,000  bushels  of 
grain,  chie^y  wheat,  which  thrives  better  than 
maize,  the  summers  being  scarcely  long  enough 
for  the  latter  grain. — The  manufactures  com- 
prise fanning  implements,  agricultural  and  oth- 
er machines,  steam  engines,  leather,  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  dye  staffs,  fhrnitnre,  cutlery, 
hardware,  jeweliT-,  and  brushes.  These  works 
are  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  skilftil  Eng- 
lish artisans.  Tliere  are  some  distilleries  and  8 
or  10  breweries,  in  which  beer  is  made  from 
wild  hops.  The  great  distance  of  Utah,  both 
on  the  east  and  the  west,  fh>m  the  settled  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation over  the  mountains,  render  almost  every 
article  of  commerce  not  produced  in  the  terri- 
tory itself  exorbitantly  aear.  Grooeries  and 
clothing  are  particularly  high-priced.  Sugar  is 
worth  from  87^  to  40  cents  per  pound,  coffee 
60  cents,  and  tobacco  |1. — Education  is  superin- 
tended by  a  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  of 
the  "  university  of  the  state  of  Deseret."  Com- 
mon schools  are  established  in  each  ward  of 
Salt  Lake  City.    There  are  also  various  insti- 


tntions  of  a  higher  order,  of  which  the  laiMt 
flourishing  is  an  academy  fbnnded  in  Ajnil, 
1860,  in  which  science  and  art  are  to  be  tu^t 
gratis  to  all  who  pledge  themselves  to  lens 
tiioroughly,  and  to  oenefit  the  territory  bytlitir 
exertions.  There  are  two  weekly  newqwpen 
in  the  territory,  of  which  the  "DMeret'^^e*!,'' 
established  in  1850,  is  the  recognizt"*  I  |n  of 
the  ohnrch.  The  other  is  a  seonlai  iperuB- 
ed  "  The  Mountaineer." — Utah  is  or^ized  like 
the  other  territories  of  the  United  States,  widt 
a  governor,  secretary,  marshal,  and  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  and  a  legisUtive  u- 
sembly  elected  by  the  people.  Legidative  so- 
tion  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  other  teni- 
tories,  except  thaf  no  punishment  is  affiled  to 
bigamy.  There  was  no  national  law  igaiut 
this  offence  until  1862,  when  congren  passed 
an  act  "  to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice 
of  polygamy  in  tiie  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  other  places,  and  disapproring  aid 
annulling  certain  acts  of  the  legislative  asiem- 
bly  of  the  territory  of  Utah."— For  the  histoij 
of  Utah,  see  MoBMOsa.  The  inhabitants  of  tbt 
territory  have  recently  adopted  a  eooitihitioa 
and  government  under  the  tide  of  tiie  state «( 
Deseret,  and  their  senators  and  repreaentatini 
in  June,  1862,  nnsnccessfolly  applied  to  mi- 
gross  for  admission. 

UTAH,  an  E.  co.  of  Utah  territory,  border 
Ing  on  Colorado  territory,  end  drained  lij 
White,  Green,  and  Uinta  rivers;  area,  abod 
4,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,026.  Utah  lake, 
40  m.  long  and  from  6  to  12  m.  wide,  Kes  in 
the  W.  port,  which  is  also  traversed  bj  tiie 
Wahsatcn  mountains.  Most  of  the  surface  i 
hilly.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  prodnctiTe^ 
and  in  the  hilly  parts  sterile.    Capital,  Froro- 

UTICA,  a  city  and  one  of  the  capitals  of 
Oneida  co.,  K.  T.,  situated  on  the  Mohavk 
river,  and  at  Ae  junction  of  the  Kev  YoA 
central  and  Utica  and  Black  Kiver  railroadt^ 
and  of  the  Erie  and  Chenango  canals,  W  hl 
W.  N.  W.  from  Albany,  and  66  m.  E.  from  Sy- 
raonse;  pop.  in  1860,  22,628.  The  cit^  liei 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and  is  regiiliiiT 
laid  out;  it  rises  gradually  from  the  rive- to 
the  height  of  160  feet  at  Uie  head  of  GeoesN 
street.  This  street  has  the  principal  shops  and 
many  elegant  private  residences.  The  dty  haB 
on  this  street,  erected  abont  1862,  is  of  Mil- 
waukee brick,  and  contains  beside  the  eitj  of- 
fices a  court  room  for  the  U.  S  district  eonit, 
and  a  commodious  public  hall.  The  city  is 
lighted  by  gas,  is  well  supplied  with  wat«^ 
and  has  a  very  efficient  fire  department.  It 
has  6  large  and  several  smaller  hotels;  4b«nk^ 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,810,200,  andS 
savings  bonks ;  a  cotton  mill,  employing  3M 
hands,  consuming  8,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  pro- 
ducing 8,400,000  yards  of  cotton  clotii  siuiuIIt; 
2  wooUen  fiictories,  employing  480  hands,  and 
consuming  nearly  900,000  lbs.  of  wool  annwllr; 
a  millstone  and  plaster  mill,  prodndng  about 
$60,000  worth  annually ;  and  numerous  mans- 
faetories  of  starch,  flour,  ale,  dothing,  orgai^. 
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pianos,  castings,  machinery,  carriages,  boats, 
stone  wares,  fire  brick,  carpets,  oil  cloths,  &c. 
There  are  24  ohnrohes,  viz. :  4  Baptist,  8  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  8  Protestant  Episcopal,  3  Bo- 
man  Oatholio,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  each 
Evangelical,  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Calvinistic 
Methrdist,  Reformed  Dutch,  German  Metho- 
dis'  ^"sleyan  Methodist,  Old  School  Baptist, 
and  (In^^rsalist,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue. 
There  are  11  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  city,  of  which  8  are  daily  and 
weekly,  4  weekly,  8  monthly,  and  1  quarterly. 

'  Two  of  the  newspapers  are  Welsh  and  one  Ger^ 
man.  The  public  schools  are  graded,  and  in 
1861  employed  7  male  and  88  female  teachers, 
and  were  attended  by  8,108  pupils.  The  total 
expenditure  was  $22,746.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  district  school  libraries  was  8,018. 
There  were  beside  these  10  private  schools,  the 
Utica  femde  academy,  a  flourishing  institution 
founded  in  1887,  and  the  academy  of  the  As- 
sumption, under  the  citre  of  the  brothers  of 
the  Ohristian  schools.  Utica  is  the  seat  of  the 
state  lunatic  asylum,  one  of  the  largest  insane 
hospitals  in  the  United  Sates,  which  on  Nov. 
80,  1861,  had  882  patients.  The  asylum  occu- 
pies a  farm  of  180  acres,  and  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  has  been  upward  of  $500,000.  There 
are  also  a  Oatholio  and  a  Protestant  orphan 
asylum ;  the  former,  under  the  care  of  the  sis- 
ters of  charity,  maintains  from  60  to  90  or- 
Shans,  and  the  latter,  incorporated  and  en- 
owed,  from  76  to  100.— The  site  of  the  city 
was  included  in  the  colonial  grant  styled  Oo»- 
by's  manor,  made  in  1784;  but  there  was  no 
settlement  till  after  the  revolution.    In  1787 

.  there  were  8  log  huts  in  the  plaoe.  Fort 
Schuyler  had  been  erected  between  the  present 
Main  and  Mohawk  streets,  below  Second  street, 
in  1758,  and  occupied  as  a  military  post,  and  a 
blockhouse  was  built  before  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war  on  the  site  of  the  present 
railroad  depot.  In  1818  it  had  1,700  inhabit- 
ants, and  it  grew  very  slowly  till  after  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  canal. 

UTIOA,  an  ancient  city  of  Africa,  situated 
on  the  W.  arm  of  the  river  Bagradas,  near  the 
bay  of  Oarthage,  a  little  Jf.  W.  of  the  present 
city  of  Tunis ;  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
little  village  of  Daar.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Tyrians,  S87  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Oarthage.  In  the  early  wars  between  Borne 
and  Oarthage  it  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  the  3d  Punic  war  it  made  a  separate 
and  early  submission  to  Rome,  and  its  prosperi- 
ty was  thereby  greatly  increased,  as  on  the  fall 
of  Oarthage  a  part  of  its  territory  was  given  to 
Utica,  and  that  city  made  the  capital  of  the 
colony  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nor. In  the  historical  narratives  of  the  strug- 
gles between  Sylla  and  Marius,  and  those  be- 
tween Offisar  and  Pompey,  frequent  references 
are  made  to  it  as  a  place  of  great  importance. 
Its  temples  and  statues ;  its  amphitheatre,  ca- 
pable of  seating  20,000  persons,  and  where  on 
an  artificial  lake  mimic  sea  fights  were  exhib- 


ited ;  its  aqueduct,  bringing  -water  from  hills 
several'  miles  distant,  and  carrying  it  by  triple 
arches  over  the  ravines ;  its  numerous  vast  re- 
servoirs, or  cisterns,  some  of  which  still  re- 
maining are  136  feat  long,  19  wide,  and  20  or 
80  deep,  aU  indicate  its  magnificence  in  tlie  pe- 
riod of  its  greatness.  Oato  the  younger,  sur- 
named  Utioensis,  committed  suioide  here  in  46 
B.  0.  Augustus  made  it  a  free  city.  Hadrian 
persuaded  the  inhabitanta  to  become  a  Roman 
colony.  Septimius  Severos  bestowed  upon  it 
the  jtu  Italusum.  It  was  the  see  of  a  Christian 
bishop  at  an  early  date.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vandals  in  489,  but  was  recovered  by  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  who  retained  it  till  the 
reign  of  the  caliph  Abd-el-Malek,'when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabians,  and  was  destroyed 
about  the  close  of  the  7th  century. 

UTOPIA  (Or.  ov,  not,  and  roiror,  a  place), 
the  title  of  a  political  romance  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  name  that  he  gave  to  an  imagi- 
nary island,  which  he  represents  to  have  been 
discovered  by  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Yespno- 
ci,  and  in  which  existed  a  perfect  society.  He 
pictured  a  oommnnity  where  all  tlie  property 
belonged  to  the  government,  to  which  every 
one  contributed  by  his  labor,  receiving  there- 
fW>m  a  supply  of  his  wants ;  where  the  citizen 
rose  through  oU  the  gradations  of  his  existence 
from  form  to  form,  as  if  in  a  vast  public  school; 
where  gold  was  contemned,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  unswerved  by  passion,  were 
fixed  each  in  his  proper  place.  The  "Utopia" 
of  More  was  published  in  Latin  in  1616,  and 
was  translated  into  English  by  Bishop  Burnet. 
The  name  is  applied  to  all  narratives  of  an 
imaginary  perfect  society,  as  the  republic  of 
Plato,  the  solar  dty  of  C^panella,  tiie  "  Oce- 
ana" of  Harrington,  the  floating  isles  of  MorelU, 
and  the  happy  nation  of  Feliciana  of  Meroier 
de  la  Riviere;  and  also  to socialiat speculations 
like  those  of  Babeuf,  Sunt  Simon,  and  Fourier. 

UTREOHT,  a  province  of  Holland,  bounded 
N.  by  North  Holland  and  the  Znyder  Zee,  E., 
S.,  and  W.  by  Gelderland  and  South  Holland; 
area,  684  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  161,164.  The 
chief  towns  are  Utrecht,  the  capital,  Amers- 
foort,  Rhenen,  Wyk,  Montfoort,  and  Tsselstein. 
The  surface  is  level  in  the  N.  and  W.,  and 
varied  in  the  S.  E.  by  some  low  hills.  It  if 
well  watered  by  the  Rhine,  and  its  branches 
the  Yeoht  and  AmsteL  The  air  is  not  so  damp 
as  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  and  the  climate  is 
generally  healthy.  In  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  province  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  is  covered 
by  extennve  heaths  and  tracts  of  peat  moors ; 
but  the  low  ground  is  remarkably  rich  and  fer- 
tile.— Utbecht,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
Old  Rhine,  at  the  bifhrcation  of  the  Vecht,  in 
lat.  62°  7'  N.,  long.  6°  6'  E.,  22  m.  8.  E.  from 
Amsterdam ;  pop.  in  1869,  63,088.  The  site  is 
comparatively  elevated,  and  the  town  is  trav- 
erse by  2  canals  which  are  crossed  by  numer- 
ous stone  bridges.  It  is  of  oval  shape,  about  8 
m.  in  circuit,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls,  but  these  have  been  removed  and  tho  . 
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ground  o«oiipied  bf  beantiflil  walks,  outside 
of  wliioli  is  the  Maliebasn,  a  promenade  and 
carriage  way  planted  with  several  rows  of 
shade  trees,  and  bordered  by  fine  gardens. 
The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  ancient 
cathedral,  erecled  in  1882  and  now  in  a  di- 
lapidated state.  It  has  a  detached  tower, 
said  to  be  888  feet  in  height.  There  are  sct- 
eral  other  churches,  8  of  which  belong  to  the 
Jansenists,  who  have  their  chief  establishment 
here.  The  old  town  hall  contains  the  room  in 
which  the  first  confederation  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  assembled  in  1679;  and  another 
where  many  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace 
of  1718  between  the  allies  and  the  French 
were  agreed  to.  The  university  is  a  plain  build- 
ing, bat  contains  a  valuable  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  a  museum,  an  anatomical  hall,  and  a 
laboratory,  and  has  an  observatory  and  botanic 
garden.  It  was  founded  in  1686,  has  23  pro- 
fessors, and  in  1 868-'9  had  469  students.  There 
are  numerous  schools.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude cotton,  linen,  silk,  woollen  cloth,  carpets, 
plush  or  "Utrecht  velvet,"  leather,  &o. 

UVALDE,  a  new  S.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Nueces  jdver,  and  drained  by  the 
Rio  Frio  and  its  affluents ;  area,  1,480  sq.  m.j 
pop.  in  1860,  606,  of  whom  87  were  slaves. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  county  is  prairie  land. 
The  soil  is  very  productive.  Sheep  and  goats 
are  raised  extensively.    Capital,  Uvalde. 

UVAROFF,  Seroei,  a  Russian  statesman 
and  author,  born  in  St.  Petersburg  about  1798, 
died  in  1856.  He  held  various  important  offices 
under  government,  and  became  in  1818  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Petersburg  academy  of  soiences, 
and  subsequently  curator  of  the  university  of 
the  same  city.  He  was  created  a  count  in  1886. 
He  wrote  in  French  an  ^tai  d'une  aeademU 
Aiiatique  (1810) ;  Etgai  *ur  les  myttiret  d'Mtn- 
ri*  (St.  Petersbarg,  1612} ;  De  Vempereur  Alex- 


andre «t  d«  Bonaparte  (Bmnswick,  1816);  tad 
Btovii»ei  politiqve*  et  littirairet  (Paris,  1848); 
and  in  German,  "  The  Poet  Nonnns  of  Fmop- 
olis"  (1817);  "Studies  on  the  Ante-Hometie 
Era"  (1821);  and  "Remarks  upon  Goetbe" 
(1888).— His  son  Albxxi  published  at  St.  F»- 
tersburg  in  1862  a  volume  of  travels  along  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Black  sea. 

UVUIiA,  the  conical  fleshy  appendage,  hsiig- 
ing  down  toward  the  tongne  from  the  bolder 
of  the  «oft  palate,  on  the  median  line.  It  is 
made  up  of  muscular  substance,  covered  by 
mucous  membrane ;  from  it  arise  on  each  sde 
two  folds,  called  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  be- 
tween which,  on  the  back  part  and  rid«s  of 
the  throat,  are  the  tonnls.  It  varies  in  sm 
and  length  in  difl'erent  individuals,  but  ta  gw- 
erally  ^  to  }  of  an  inch  long ;  it  is  sometinei 
so  long  as  to  rest  npon  the  tongue,  causing 
harassing  cough  from  its  continued  tickling,  re- 
quiring uie  nse  of  astringent  garglee  or  even  a 
partial  excision ;  it  is  occasionally  bifid  at  the  tip. 

UWIN8,  Thomas,  an  En^idi  painter,  bora 
in  London  in  1783,  died  Aug.  25,  1857.  la 
early  life  he  was  much  employed  in  designing 
for  illustrated  works,  and  maiking  water  color 
copies  of  paintings  for  the  use  of  engnvere ; 
but  subsequent  to  1826,  when  he  visited  sonth- 
em  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  be 
painted  a  numerous  and  popular  series  of  pi^ 
tnres  illustrating  the  social  life  of  the  Ittiiai 
peasantry.  He  also  painted  English  and  Frend 
peasant  pieces,  and  somewhat  later  illuBtrationi 
fh>m  popular  authors  and  from  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history.  His  historical  pictures  are  Va 
least*  successful  productions.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  a  royal  academician ;  and  for  several 
years  he  was  keeper  of  her  m^jesty^s  pictnres 
and  of  the  national  gallery. 

UZZIAH,  or  AzARiAH,  a  king  of  JndaL  See 
Hkbbxwb,  vol.  ix.  pp.  84,  8S. 


>ND   or   TOtUia   JIFTEKNTK. 
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